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Cicero. /CICERO, (Marcus Tullius:) the* - cMelfratc'd^Roinan 

—--' V/ orator, was born in the year of Roane 647, about 

107 years before Chriil., .His'father Marcus Tullius, 
who was of the. equeltrian order/took great care of his 
education, which was directed particularly with a view 
to tlvt bar. Young Tully, at his firfl appearance in 
public/ declaimed with fuch vehemence againft Sylla’s 
party, that it became expedient, jfor him to retire into 
Greece; where he heard the Athenian orators and 
philofophers, and greatly improved both in eloquence 
and knowledge. Here he met with T. Pomponius, who 
had been his fchool-fellow ; and who, from his love to 
Athens, and fpending a great part of his days in it, 
obtained the fumame of Atticns; and here they revived 
and confirmed that noted friendfhip which fubfifted be¬ 
tween them through life with fo celebrated a conftancy 
and affection. From Athens he palled into Afia ; and 
after an excurlion of two years came back again into 
Italy. 

Cicero was now arrived at Rome ; and, after one 
year more fpent at the bar, obtained, in the next place, 
the dignity of quaeflor. Among the caufes which he 
pleaded before his quasftorlhip, was that of the famous 
comedian Rofcius, whom a lingular merit in his art 
had recommended to the familiarity and friendlhip of 
the greatefl men in Rome. The quasftors were the 
general receivers or treafurers of the republic, and 
were fent annually into the provinces diftributed to 
them, as they always were, by lot. The illand of 
Sicily happened to fall to Cicero’s lhare ; and that 
part of it, for it was confiderable enough to be di¬ 
vided into two provinces, which was called Lilyiaum. 
This office he received, not as a gift, but a trull; and 
he acquitted himfelf fo well in it, that he gained the 
love and admiration of all the Sicilians; Before he 
left Sicily, he made the tour of the illand, to fee every 
thing that was curious, and efpecially the city of Sy- 
racufe ; where he dilcovered the tomb of Archimedes 
to the magillrates who were Ihowing him the curiofi- 
ties of the place, but who, to his furprife, knew no¬ 
thing of any fuch tomb. 

We have no account of the precife time of Cicero’s 
marriage with Terentia; but it is fuppofed to have 
been celebrated immediately after his return from his 
travels to Italy, when he was about 30 years old. He 
was now difengaged from his quaeltorlhip in Sicily, by 
which firfl hep, in the legal .gradation and afeent of 
public honours, he gained an immediate right to the 
fenate, and an aftual admiffion into it during life ; 
and fettled again in Rome, where he employed him¬ 
felf coultantly in defending the perfons and properties 
Vo 1., V. 


of its citizens, and was indeed a general patron. Five Cicero, 
years were almoll elapfed fince Cicero’s election to the v 
quaeflorfhip, which was the proper interval preferibed 
by law before he could hold the next office of sedile ; 
to which he was now, in his 37th year, elected by the 
unanimous fuffrages of all the tribes, and preferably to 
all his competitors. After Cicero’s election to the 
aedilelhip, but before his entrance upon the office, he 
undertook the famed profeention of C . Verres, the late 
praetor of Sicily ; who was charged with many flagrant 
adts of injuflice, rapine, and cruelty, during his tri¬ 
ennial government of that illand. This was one of the 
molt memorable tranfadtions of his life ; fer which he 
was greatly and juflly celebrated by antiquity, and for 
which he will, in all ages, be admired and elteemed by 
the friends of mankind. The refultwas, that, by his 
diligence and addrefs, he fo confounded Hortenlius, 
though the reigning orator at the bar, and ufually 
flyled the king of the forum, that he had nothing to fay 
for his client. Verres, defpairing of all defence, ful- 
mitted immediately, without expedting the fenttr.ee, 
to a voluntary exile ; where he lived many years, for¬ 
gotten and deferted by all his friends. He is faid to 
have been relieved in this miferable iituation by the gc- 
nerofzty of Cicero ; yet was proferibed and murdered 
after all by Mark Antony, for the fake of thofe fine 
ftatues and Corinthian veffels of which he had plun- 
dured the Sicilians. 

After the ufual interval of two years from the time 
of his being chofen sedile, Cicero offered himfelf a can¬ 
didate for the praetorlhip; and, in three different af- 
femblies convened for the choice of praetors, two of 
which were diffolved without effedl, he was declared 
every time the firfl praetor by the fuffrages of all the 
centuries He was now in the career of his fortunes ; 
and in fight, as it were, of the eonfulfhip, the grand 
objedl of his ambition: and therefore, when his prae- 
torfhip was at an end, he would not accept ary foreign 
province, the ufual reward of that magiftracy, and 
the chief fruit which the generality propofed from it. 

He had no particular love for money, nor genius for 
arms; fo that thofe governments had no charms for 
him : the glory which he purfued was to ffiine in the 
eyes of the city as the guardian of its laws ; and to 
teach the magillrates how to execute, the citizens how 
to obey them. 

Being now in his 43d year, the proper age required 
by law, he declared himfelf a candidate for the con- 
fulihip along with fix competitors, L. Sculpicius Gal- 
ba, L. Sergius Catilina, C. Antonius, L. Caffius Lon¬ 
ginus, £). Cornificius, and C. Licinius Sacerdcs. The 

A two 
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Cicero, two firfl; were patricians ; the two next plebeians, yet 

*— -- noble; the two laft the fons of fathers who had firfl; 

imported the public honours into their families : Ci¬ 
cero was the only new many as he was called, among 
them, or one of equeftrian rank. Thefe were the 
competitors ; and in this competition the practice of 
bribing was carried on as openly and as fhamefully by . 
Antonins and Catiline as it nfually is at the elections 
in Britain. However, as the election approached, 
Cicero’s intereft appeared to be fuperior to that of all 
the candidates : for the nobles themfelves, though al¬ 
ways envious and defirous to deprefs him, yet out of 
regard to the dangers which threatened the city from- 
many quarters, and feemed ready to burft out into a 
flame, began to think him the only man qualified to 
preferve the republic, and break the cabals of the de- 
fperate by the vigour and prudence of his adminiftra- 
tion. The method of choofing confuls was not by an 
open vote ; but by a kind of ballot, or little tickets of 
wood diftributed to the citizens, with the names of 
the feveral candidates infcribed upon each: but in Ci¬ 
cero’s cafe the people were not content with this fecret 
and filent way; but, before they came to any fcrutiny, 
loudly and univerfally proclaimed Cicero the firfl: con- 
fid : fo that, as he himfelf fays, “ he was not chofen 
by the votes of particular citizens, but the common 
fuffrage of the city ; nor declared by the voice of the 
crier, but of the whole Roman people.” 

Cicero had no fooner entered upon his office than 
he had occafion to exert himfelf againft P. Servilitts 
Rullus, one of the new tribunes, who had been alarm¬ 
ing the fenate with the promulgation of an Agrarian 
law; the purpofe of which was to create a decemvi- 
rate, or ten commiflioners, with abfolute power for 
five years over all the revenues of the republic, to di- 
ftribute them at pleafure to the citizens. See. Thefe 
laws ufed to be greedily received by the populace, 
and were propofed therefore by factious magiftrates 
as oft as they had any point to carry with the multi¬ 
tude againft the public good ; fo that Cicero’s firfl bu- 
finefs was to-quiet the apprehenfions of the city, and 
to baffle, if poflible, the intrigues of the tribune. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in an artful and elegant fpeech from the 
roftra, he gave fuch a turn to the inclination of the 
people, that they rejected this law with as much eager- 
nefs as they had ever received one. But the grand 
affair-of all, which conftituted the glory of his conful- 
fhip, and has tranfinitted his name with fuch luftre to 
pofterity, was the fkill he fhowed, and the unwearied 
pains he took, in fupprefling that horrid confpiracy 
which was formed by Catiline and his accomplices for 
the fubverfion of the commonwealth. For this great 
fervice he was honoured with the glorious title of pater , 
patria, “ the father of his country,” which he retain¬ 
ed for a long time after. 

Cicero’s adminiftration was now at an end ; but he 
had no fooner quitted his office, than he began to feel 
the weight of that envy which is the certain fruit of 
illuftrious merit. He was now, therefore, the com¬ 
mon mark, not only of all the factious, againft whom 
he had declared perpetual war, but of another party 
not lefs dangerous, the envious too : whofe nnited 
fpleen never left him from this moment till they had 
driven him out of that city which he had fo lately pre¬ 
fer ved. Cicero, upon the expiration of his confal- 
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Ihip, took care to fend a particular account of his Cicero. 

whole adminiftration to Pompey, v/ho was finilhing '-*— 

the Mithridatic war in Afla; in hopes to prevent any 
wrong impreflions there from the calumnies of his 
enemies, and to draw from him fome public declara¬ 
tion in praife of what he had been doing. But Pom¬ 
pey being informed by Metellus aid Casfar of the ill 
humour that was riling againft Cicero in Rome, an- 
fwered him with great coldnefs ; and inftead of pay¬ 
ing him any compliment, took no notice at all of 
what had palled in the affair of Catiline ; upon which 
Cicero expoftulates with him in a letter which is Hill 
extant. 

About this time Cicero bought a honfe of M. CralTus 
on the Palatine-hill, adjoining to that in which he had 
always lived with his father, and which he is now fup- 
pofed to have given up to his brother Quintus. The , 
houfe coft him near L. 30,000, and feems to have 
been one of the nobleft in Rome. It was built about 
30 years before by the famous tribune M. Livius Dru-. 
fus : on which occafion we are told, that when the ar¬ 
chitect promifed to build it for him in fuch a manner 
that none of his neighbours fliould overlook him ; 

“ Rut if you have any lkill ( replied Drufus), contrive 
it rather fo that all the world may fee what I am 
doing.” The purchafe of fo expenfive a houfe raffed 
fome cenfure on his vanity; and efpecially as it was 
"made with borrowed money. This circumftance he 
himfelf does not difiemble ; but fays merrily upon it, 
that “ he was now plunged fo deeply in debt, as to be 
ready for a plot, only that the confpirators fliould not 
truft him.” . 

The moll, remarkable event that happened in this 
year, which was the 45th of Cicero’s life, was the 
pollution of the myfteries of the bona dea by P. Clo- 
dius : which, by an unhappy train of confequences, 
involved' Cicero in a great and unexpected calamity. 

Clodius had an intrigue with Caefar’s wife Pom- 
peia, who, according to annual cuftom, was now ce¬ 
lebrating in her houfe thofe awful facrifices of the 
goddefs, to which no male creature ever was admitted, 
and where every thing mafeuline was fo fcrupuloufly 
excluded, that even pictures of that fort were covered 
during the ceremony. It flattered Clodius’s imagina¬ 
tion greatly to gain accefs to his miftrefs in the midft 
of her holy miniftry ; and with this view he drefled 
himfelf in a woman’s habit, that by the benefit of 
his finooth face, and the introduction of one of the 
maids, he might pafs without difeovery : but by fome 
miftake between him and his guide, he loft his way 
when he came within the houfe, and fell in unluckily 
among the other female fervants. Here he was detec¬ 
ted by his voice, and the fervants alarmed the whole 
company by their ftirieks, to the great amazement of 
the matrons, who threw a viel over their facred myf¬ 
teries, while Clodius found means to efcape. The 
ftory was prefently fpread abroad, and raffed a general 
fcandal and horror throughout the city. The whole 
defence which Clodius made when, by order of the fe¬ 
nate, he was brought to a trial, was to prove himfelf 
abfent at the time of the faCt; for which purpofe he 
produced two men to fwear that he was then at Inter- 
amna, about two or three days journey from the city. 

But Cicero being called upon to give his teftimony, de- 
pofed,. that Clodius had been with him that very morn- 

ing 
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Cieera. ing at his houfe in Roms. Irritated by this, Clodins 
' formed a fcheine of revenge. This was to get himfelf 

chofen tribane, and in that office to drive Cicero out 
of the city, by the publication of a law, which, by 
fome ftraragem or other, he hoped to obtrude upon 
the people. But as ^,1 patricians were incapable of the 
tribunate by its original inftitution, fo his firft ftep 
was to make himfelf a plebian, by the pretence of an 
adoption into a plebian houfe, w^ich could not yet 
be done without the fuffrage of the people. The firft 
triumvirate was now formed; which was nothing elfe in 
reality but a traiterous confpiracy of three of the moll 
powerful citizens of Rome, to extort from their coun¬ 
try by violence what they could not obtain by law. 
Pompey’s chief motive was to get his a£ts confirmed 
by Casfar in his conlullhip, which was now coming on ; 
Caefar, by giving way to Pompey’s glory, to advance 
his own ; and Craffus, to gain that afcendence by the 
authority of Pompey and Casfar, which he could not 
fultain alone. Cicero might have made what terms he 
pleafed with the triumvirate; .and been admitted even 
apartner of their power, and.a fourth in their league: 
but he would not enter into any engagements with the 
three whofe union he and all the friends of the republic 
abhorred. Clodius, in the mean time, had been puffi- 
ingon the bufmefs of his adoption : which at laft he ef- 
feded; and began foon after to threaten Cicero with 
all the terrors of his tribunate, to which he was now 
advanced without any oppofition. Both Casfar and 
Pompey fecretly favoured his fcheme: not that they 
intended to ruin Cicero, but only to keep him under 
the laffi ; and if they could not draw him into their 
meafures, or make him at leaf! keep quiet, to let Clo- 
dius loofe upon him. Casfar, in particular, wanted 
to diftrefs him fo far as to force him to a dependence 
on himfelf: for which end, while he was privately en¬ 
couraging Clodius to purfue him, he was propofmg ex¬ 
pedients to Cicero for his fecurity. But though his 
fortunes feemed now to be in a tottering condition, 
and his enemies to gain ground daily upon him ; yet 
he was unwilling to owe the obligation of his fafety to 
any man, far lefs to Cxfar, whofe defigns he always 
fufpedted, and whofe fchemes he never approved. This 
ftiffnefs in Cicero fo exafperated Cxfar, that he refolved 
immediately to affift Clodius with all his power to op- 
prefs him ; while Pompey was all the while giving him 
the ftrongeft affiirances that there was no danger, and 
that he would fooner be killed himfelf than fuffer him 
to be hurt. 

Clodius, in the mean time, was obliging the people 
with feveral new laws, contrived chiefly for their ad¬ 
vantage ; the defign of all which was only to intro¬ 
duce, with a better grace, the ground-plot of the play, 
the baniftunent of Cicero. In Ihort, having caufed a 
law to be enafted, importing, that any who had con¬ 
demned a Roman citizen unheard ffiould himfelf be 
banilhed, he foon after impeached Cicero upon it. It 
was in vain that this great man went up and down 
the city foliciting his caufe in the habit of a fuppliant, 
and attended by many of the firft young noblemen 
whom he had taught the rules of eloquence; thofe 
powers of fpeaking which had fo often been fuccefs- 
ful in defending the caufe of others, feemed totally to 
forfake his own : he was banilhed by the votes of the 
people 400 miles from Italy; his houfes were ordered 
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to be demoUlhed, and his goods fet up to fale. It can- Cicero. 

not be denied, that in this great calamity he did not '- v 

behave himfelf with that lirrnnefs which might reafon- 
ably be expected from one who had borne fo glorious a 
partin the republic; coufcinus of his integrity, and 
luffering in the caufe of his country : for his letters are 
generally filled with fucli lamentable exprelfions of 
grief and defpair, that his belt friends, and even bis 
wife, were forced fometimes to admonillt him to roulc 
his courage, and remember his former chara&er. At- 
ticus was conftantly putting him in mind of it; and 
lent hint word of a report that was brought to Rome 
by one of Caffius’s freeu-mcn, that his affliction had 
difordered his fenfes. He was now indeed attacked 
in his weakefl part; the only place in which he was 
vulnerable. To have been as great in affliction as he 
was in profperity, would have been a perfection not 
given to man : yet this very weaknefs flowed from a 
fource which rendered hint the more amiable in all the 
other parts of his life ; and the fame tendernefs of dif- 
pofition which made him love his friends, his children, 
and his country, more paffionately than other men, 
made him feel the ,lofs of them more fenfibly. When 
he had been gone a little more than two months, a 
motion was made in the foliate by one of the tribunes, 
who was his friend, to recal him, and repeal the laws 
of Clodius ; to which the whole houfe readily agreed. 

Many obftruCtions, as may be eafily imagined, were 
given to it by the Clodian fait ion ; but this made the 
fenate only more refolute to effeCt it. They pafied 
a vote, therefore, that no other bufinefs ffiould be done 
till Cicero’s return was carried : which at laft it was: 
and in fo fplendid and triumphant a manner, that he 
had reafon, he fays, to fear, left people ffiould imagine 
that he himfelf had contrived his late flight for the fake 
of fo glorious a reftoration. 

Cicero, now in his joth year, was reftored to his 
former dignity, and foon after to his former fortunes; 
fatisfaCtion being made to him for the ruin of his eftates 
and houfes; which laft were built up again by him¬ 
felf with more magnificence than before. But he had 
domeftic grievances about this time which touched 
him very nearly ; and which, as he fignifies obfeurely 
to Atticus, were of too delicate a nature to be expref- 
fed in a letter : They arofe chiefly from the petulant 
humour of his wife, which began to give him frequent 
occafions of chagrin; and, by a feries of repeated pro¬ 
vocations, confirmed in him that fettled difguft which 
at laft ended in a divorce. 

’ In the 56th year of his age, he was made procon- 
ful of Cilicia; and his adminiftration there gained 
him great honour. About this time the expectation 
of a breach between Cxfar and Pompey engaged the 
eneral attention, Craffus had been deftroyed with 
is army fome years before in the war with the Par- 
thians ; and Julia the daughter of Cxfar, whom Pom¬ 
pey married, and who, while file lived, was the ce¬ 
ment of their union, was alfo dead in child-bed. Cx¬ 
far had put an end to the Gallic war, and reduced 
the whole province to the Roman yoke: but though 
his commiffion was near expiring, he feemed to have 
no thoughts of giving it up and returning to the con¬ 
dition of a private fubjeCt. He pretended that he 
could not poffibly be fafe if he parted with his ar my; 
efpeciall v while Pompey held the province of Spain 
A 2 prolonged 
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Ci.-ern. prolonged to him for five ye-ars, This difpofition to 
v ' a breach Cicero foon learned from his friends, as he 
was returning from his province of Cilicia. But as he 
fort-law the confequences of a war more clearly and 
full, than any of them, fo his firft refolution was to 
apply all his endeavours and authority to the mediation 
or a peace ; though, in the-event of a breach, he was 
determined within himfelf to follow Pompey. He 
clearly forefaw, what he declared without fcruple to 
his friends, that which fide foever got the better, the 
war mult necelfarily end in a tyranny. The only dif¬ 
ference, he faid, was, that if their enemies conquered, 
they fhould be proferibed; if their friends, they would 
be (laves. 

He no fooner arrived at the city, however, than 
he fell, as he tells us, into the very flame of civil dif- 
cord, and found the war in effect proclaimed : for the 
fenate had juft voted a decree, that Caefar fliould dif- 
band his array by a certain day, or be declared an 
enemy; and Casfar’s hidden march towards Rome 
effectually confirmed it. In the midft of all this hurry 
and confufion, Caefar was extremely folicitous about 
Cicero; not fo much to gain him, for that was not to 
be expected, as to prevail with him to Hand neuter. 
He wrote to him feveral times to that effeCt; and 
employed all their common friends to prefs him with 
letters on that fubjeCt: all which was done; but in 
vain, for Cicero was impatient to be gone to Pompey. 
in the mean time, thefe letters give us a molt feu- 
fible proof of the high efteem and credit in which Ci¬ 
cero fiourifhed at this time in Rome ; when, in a con- 
teil for empire, which force alone was to decide, we 
fee the chiefs on both fides fo folicitous to gain a man 
to their party, who had no peculiar Mil in arms or 
talents for war. Purfuing, however, the refult of all 
his deliberations, he embarked at length to follow 
Pompey, who had been obliged to quit Italy fome 
time before, and was then at Dyrrachium; and ar¬ 
rived fafely in his camp with his fon, his brother, and 
his nephew, committing the fortunes of the whole 
family to the ilfue of that caufe. After the battle of 
Pharfalia, in which Pompey was defeated, Cicero re¬ 
turned into Italy, and was afterwards received into 
great favour by Caefar, who was now declared dicta¬ 
tor the fecond time, and Mark Antony his mailer of 
horfe. We may eafily imagine, what we find indeed 
from his letters, that he was not a little difeompofed 
at the thoughts of an interview with Caefar, and the 
indignity of offering himfelf to a conqueror againfl 
whom he had been in arms : for though upon many ac¬ 
counts he had reafon to expect a kind reception from 
Casfar, yet he hardly thought his life, he fays, worth 
begging; fince what was given by a mailer might al¬ 
ways be taken away again at pleafure. But at their 
meeting he had no occafion to lay or do any thing that 
was below his dignity: for Caefar no fooner law him than 
he alighted, ran to embrace him; and walked with him 
alone, converfing very familiarly, for feveral furlongs. 

Cicero was now in his 6ill year, and forced at laft 
to part with his wife Terentia; whofe humour and 
eondudt had been long uneafy to him. She was a 
woman of an imperious and turbulent fpirit: and 
though he had borne her perverfenefs in the vigour of 
health, and flourilhing llate of his fortunes ; yet, in a 
declining life, foured by a continual fucceflion of mor¬ 


tifications from abroad, the want of eafe and quiet at 
home was no longer tolerable to him. But he was 
immediately oppreiled by a new and molt cruel af¬ 
fliction, die death of his beloved daughter Tullia, who 
died in child-bed foon after her divorce from her 
third hnfband Dolabella. She was about 32 years 
old at the time of her death; and, by the few hints 
which are left of her character, appears to have been 
an excellent and admirable woman. She was molt 
affectionately and pioufly obfervant of her father; 
and, to the ufual graces of her fex, having added the 
more folid accomplilhments of knowledge and - polite 
letters, was qualified to be the companion and delight 
of his age; and was jultly elteemed not only as one 
of the belt, but the molt learned, of the Roman ladies. 
His affliction for the death of this daughter was fo 
great, that, to Ihun all company as much as he could, 
he removed to Atticus’s houfe, where he lived chiefly 
in his library, turning over every book he could meet 
with on the fubjeCt of moderating grief. But finding 
his refidence here too public, and a greater refort to 
him than he could bear, he retired to Alturia, one of 
his feats near Antium; a little ifland on the Latian 
fliore, at the mouth of a river of the fame name, cover¬ 
ed with woods and groves cut into lhady walks; a 
feene of all others the fittell to indulge fnelancholy, and 
where he could give a free courfe to his grief. “ Here 
(fays he to Atticus) I live without the fpeech of man ; 
every morning early I hide myfelf in the thickelt of 
the wood, and never come out till the evening. Next 
to yourfelf, nothing is fo dear to me as this folitude ; 
and my whole converfation is with my books.” In¬ 
deed his whole time was employed in little elfe than 
reading and writing during Casfar’s adminifiration, 
which he could never chearfully fumbit to; and it was 
within this period that he drew up one of the graved 
of thofe philofophical pieces which are dill extant in 
his works. 

Upon the death of Caefar, OCtavius his nephew and 
heir coming into Italy, was prefented to Cicero by 
Hirtius and Panfa, with the ftrongeft profeffions on 
the part of the young man that he would be governed 
entirely by his direction. Indeed Cicero thought it 
neceflary to cherifli and encourage OCtavius, if for no¬ 
thing elfe yet to keep him at a diftance from Antony; 
but could not yet be perfuaded to enter heartily into his 
affairs. He fufpeCted his youth and want of experi¬ 
ence ; and that he had not ftrength enough to deal 
with Antony; and, above all, that he had no good dif¬ 
pofition towards the confpirators. He thought it im- 
poffible he lhould ever be a friend to them; and was 
perfuaded rather, that if ever he got the upper hand, 
his uncle’s aCts would be more violently enforced, and 
his death more cruelly revenged, than by Antony him¬ 
felf. And when Cicero did confent at laft to unite 
himfelf to OCtavius’s interefts, it was with no other 
view but to arm him with a power fufficient to opprefs 
Antony ; yet fo checked and limited, that he fliould 
not be able to opprefs the republic. 

In the hurry of all thefe politics, he was ftill profe- 
cuting his ftud'ies with his ufual application ; and, be- 
fides fome philofophical pieces, now finilhed his book of 
offices, or the duties of man, for the ufe of his fon: A 
work admired by all fucceeding ages as the moft per¬ 
fect fyftcmof Heathen morality, and the nobleft effort 
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Cicero, and fpecimen of what reafon could do la guiding ina.« 

—v——' through life with innocence and happiudu How¬ 
ever, he paid a conllant attention to public affairs ; 
milled no opportuniiies, but did every thing tint hu¬ 
man prudence could do for the recovery ol the repub¬ 
lic : for all that vigour with which it was making this 
lift edict for itfclf, was entirely owing to his counfels 
and authority. This appears from ciiofe memorable 
Philippics which from time to time he pablilhed again.lt 
Antony, as well as from other monuments of antiquity. 
But all was in vain: for though Antony's army was 
entirely defeated at the liege of Modena, which made 
many people imagine that the war was at an end, and 
the liberty of Rome eftabl idled; yet the death of the 
confuls Paula and Hirtius in-that adtion gave the fatal 
blow to all Cicero’s I'chemes, and was the immediate 
caufe of the ruin of the republic. 

Octavius having fubdned the fenate to his mind, 
inarched towards Gaul to meet Antony and Lepi- 
dus ; who had already palled the Alps, and brought 
their armies into Italy, in order to have a perfonal 
interview with him ; which had been privately con¬ 
certed for fettling the terms of a triple league, and 
dividing the power and provinces of Italy among 
themfelves. The place appointed for this interview 
was a fmall ifland about two miles from Bononia, form¬ 
ed by the river Rhenus which runs near that city. 
Here they met, and fpeut three days in a clofe con¬ 
ference to adj ufh the plan of their accommodation : 
and the laft thing they adjulted was the lilt of a pro- 
feription which they were determined to make of 
their enemies. This, as the writers tell ns, occafioned 
much difficulty and warm contelts among them ; till 
each in his turn confented to facrifice fonie of his belt 
friends to the revenge and refentment of his col¬ 
leagues. Cicero was at his Tufculan villa, whqn he 
firft received the news of the profeription, and of his 
being included in it. It was the defign of the trium¬ 
virate to keep it a fecret, if pollible, to the moment 
of execution ; in order to furprife thofc whom they 
had deltined to deltrudtion, before they were aware of 
their danger, or had time to make their efcape. But 
fome of Cicero’s friends found means to give him early 
notice of it; upon which he fet forward to the fea-fide, 
with a defign to tranfport himfelf out of the reach of 
his enemies. There, finding a veffel ready, he prefently 
embarked; but the winds being adverfe, and the fea 
uneafy to him, after he had failed about two leagues 
along the coaft, he was obliged to land, and fpend the 
night on fliore. From thence he was forced, by the 
importunity of his fervants, on board again ; but was 
foon afterwards obliged to land at a country-feat of his 
a mile from the Ihore, weary of life, and declaring he 
was refolved to die in that country which he had fo 
often laved. Here he llept -foundly for fome time, till 
his fervants once more forced him away in a litter to¬ 
wards the ihip, having heard that he was purfued by 
Antony’s affaffins. They were fcarce departed when 
the affaffins arrived at his houfe ; and, perceiving him 
to be fled, purfued him immediately towards the fea, 
and overtook him in a wood that was near the fliore. 
Their leader was one Popilins Lenas, a tribune of the 
army, whofe life Cicero had formerly defended and 
faved. As foon as the foldiers appeared, the fervants 
prepared to defend their mailer’s life at the hazard of 
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their own ; but Cicero commanded them to fctjiim Cicero, 
down and make no refinance. They foon cut off his ' 

head and his hands, returning with them to Rome as 
the moll agreeable prefent to their cruel employer. 

Antony, who was than at Rome, received them with 
extreme joy, rewarding the murderer with a large fum 
of money, and ordering the head to be fixed upon the 
rollra between the two hands : a fad fpedlacle to the 
city; and what drew tears from every eye, to fee thofe 
mangled members which ufed to exert themfelves fo 
glorioully from that place in defence of the lives, the 
fortunes, and the liberties of the Roman people, lo 
lamentably expofed to the fcorn of fycophants and 
traitors. The deaths of the reft, fays an hillorian 
of that age, caufed only a private and particular for- 
row ; but Cicero’s an univerfal one. It was a triumph 
over the republic itfelf; and feemed to confirm and 
eftablilh the perpetual flavery of Rome. 

A modern writer,* however, is of opinion, that * Swin- 
“ pofterity has been too much feduced by the name of burne, Tra- 
Cicero, and that better citizens were facrificed to the vels m s !,“~ 
jealoufy of the triumvirs without exciting fo much in- “• 
dignation. If we take an impartial furvey of Cicero’s 5 
conduct and principles, avowed in his own epiftolary 
correfpondence, and trace him through all the laby¬ 
rinths of his contradictory letters, we fliall find more 
to blame than to admire ; and difeover, that the defire 
of advancing his fortunes, and making himfelf a name, 
were, from his outfet in life, the only objects he had 
in view. The good of his country, and the dictates 
of Item Heady virtue, were not, as in Brutus and Cato,, 
the conllant fprings of his actions. The misfortunes 
that befel him after his confnllhip, developed his cha¬ 
racter, and Ihowed him in his true colours ; from that 
time to his death, pufillauimity, irrefolution, and un¬ 
worthy repining, tainted his judgment, and perplexed 
every ftep he wilhed to take. He flattered Pompey 
and cringed to Caefar, while in his private letters he 
abufed them both alternately. He acknowledges in a 
letter to his friend, the time-ferving Atticus, that, al¬ 
though he was at prefent determined to fupport the 
caufe of Rome and liberty, and to bear misfortune like 
a philofopher, there was one thing, which would gain 
him over to the triumvirs, and that was their procu¬ 
ring for him the vacant augurlhip ; fo pitiful was the 
bribe to which he would have facrified his honour, 
his opinion, and the commonwealth. By his waver¬ 
ing imprudent conduCt, he contributed greatly towards 
its deftruCtion. After reproaching the confpirators 
for leaving him out of the fecret, and loading them 
with themoft flattering compliments on their delivering 
Rome from Csefar’s tyranny, he calls Cafca an atfajfm, 
to pay his court to the boy OCtavius, by whom he was 
completely duped. Plis praifes of this triumvir are in 
the higheft ftrain of panegyric. Mark Antony well 
knew, that the virulent abufe which Cicero was con¬ 
tinually pouring out againft him, was not an effufion. 
of patriotic zeal or virtuous indignation, but merely 
the ebullitions of perfonal hatred. He therefore caufed 
Cicero to be killed, as an angry man that has been 
flung ftamps on a venomous animal that comes within 
reach of his foot. The cloak he threw over the body 
of Brutus, and the fpeech he pronounced at the fight 
of that hero when dead, differ widely from the threat- 
ment he gave the remains of Cicero and fliow, that he 
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til cert, made a diltindion between a Roman who oppofed him 
Cichorium. from political motives, and one whofe enmity arofe 
> £ rom p r i vate pique.” 

Cicero’s death happened on the 7th of December, in 
the 64thyear of his age, about ten days from the fettle- 
ment of the firh triumvirate ; and with him expired the 
fliort empire of eloquence among the Romans. As an 
orator he is thus charaCterifed by Dr Blair. “ In all his 
orations his art is confpicuous. He begins commonly 
with a regular exordium; and with much addrefs pre- 
.poffeffes the hearers, and Iludies to gain their affedtions. 
His method is clear, and his arguments are arranged 
with exa£t propriety. In a fuperior clearnefs of me¬ 
thod, he has an advantage over Demodhenes. Every 
thing appears in its proper place. He never tries to 
move till he has attempted to convince ; and in moving, 
particularly the fofter paflions, he is highly fuccefsful. 
(No one ever knew the force of words better than Cice¬ 
ro. He rolls them along with the greated beauty and 
magnificence ; and in the dru&ure of his fentences is 
'eminently curious and cxadt. He is always full and 
flowing, never abrupt. He amplifies every thing; yet 
though his manner is generally diffiife, it is often hap¬ 
pily varied and accommodated to the fubjedt. When 
an important public object roufed his mind, and de¬ 
manded indignation and force, he departs confiderably 
from that loofe and declamatory manner to which he 
at other times is addicted, and becomes very forcibleand 
Vehement. This great orator, however, is not without 
his defedts. In molt of his orations there is too much 
art, even carried to a degree of oftentation. He feems 
often defirous of obtaining admiration rather than of 
•operating convidtion. He is fometimes, therefore, 
Ihowy rather than folid, and diffufe where he ought 
to have been urgent. Elis fentences are always round 
and Amorous. They cannot be accufed of monotony, 
fince they poflefs variety of cadence ; but from too 
great a fondnefs for magnificence, he is on fome 
occafions deficient in ftrength. Though the fervices 
which he had 'performed to his country were very con- 
‘fiderable, yet die is too much his own panegyrid. An- 
'cient manners, which impofed fewer reflraints on the 
fide of decorum, may in fome degree excufe, but can¬ 
not entirely jollify, his vanity.” 

CICHORIUM, succory : A genus of the poly-' 
gamia sequalis order, belonging to the fyngenefia clafs 
of plants ; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 49th order, Compofitie. The receptacle is a little 
paleaceous ; the calyx calyculated ; the pappus aljjiofi 
quinquedentated, and indillindtly hairy. 

Species. 1. The intybus, or wild fuccory, grows 
naturally by the fides of roads, and in lhady lanes, in 
many places of Britain. It fends out long leaves from 
the roots, from between which the (talks arife, grow¬ 
ing to the height of three or four feet, and branching 
out into fmaller ones. The flowers come out from 
the fides of the (talks, and are of a fine blue colour. 
They are fucceeded by oblong feeds covered, inclofed 
in a down. 2. The fpinofum, with a prickly forked 
ffalk, grows naturally on the fea-coafts in Sicily, and 
the iflands of the Archipelago. This fends out from 
the root many long leaves which are indented on their 
tdges, and fpread flat on the ground; from between 
thefe afife the (talks, which have very few leaves, 


and thofe are 'fmall and entire : thefe (talks are di- Cichorium. 

vided in forks upward, and from between them come -v— 

out the flowers, which are of a pale blue colour, and are 
fucceeded by feeds .(baped like thofe of the common 
forts. The ends of the,fmaller branches are termina¬ 
ted by (tar like fpines which are very fliaqp. .3. The 
endivia, or fuccory, with broad crenated leaves, differs 
from the wild fort in its duration, being only annual, 
whereas the wild fort.is perennial. 

Culture, Sec. The laft fpecies may be confidered 
both as an annual and biennial plant. If fown early 
in the fpring, or even any time before the beginning 
of June, the plants very commonly fly up to feed the 
fame fummer, and periih in autumn. If town in June 
and July, they acquire perfection in autumn, conti¬ 
nue till the next fpring, then Ihoot up flalks for flower 
and feed, and foon alter periih. The inner leaves 
are the ufeful parts. Thefe when, blanched white to 
render them crifp and tender, and reduce them from 
their natural drong tafte to an agreeably bitter one, 
are then fit for ufe. They are valued chiefly as in¬ 
gredients in autumn and winter falads, and for fome 
culinary ufes. The principal feafon of them is .from 
the latter end of Augufl till C drift mas or longer, ac¬ 
cording to the temperature of the -feafon ; though the 
curled kinds generally refill the frolts of our ordinary 
winters, and remain in tolerable perfection till March 
or April. They are propagated by feeds fown in an 
open fpot of ground, from which the plants are to be 
removed into open beds or borders, where they may 
remain to .grow to full fize. The feafon for lowing 
thefe feeds is front the beginning of June to the ‘end 
of July ; and to have a regular . fupply of plants, -it is 
proper to perform three different fowings at about 
three weeks :or a month’s interval. 1 he great excel¬ 
lence of endive is to have its inner leaves finely whi¬ 
tened or blanched. They naturally incline to white- 
nefs of themfelves'; but this may be greatly improved 
by art when the plants are arrived at full growth* 

Different methods are practifed for this purpofe, fuch 
as tying the leaves together ; or taking up the plants, 
and replanting them dire&ly, almoft to their tops, in 
ridges of dry earth, laying boards or tiles flat-waya 
on the top of the plants 5 but the firft is found to an- 
fwer the purpofe moil effectually. The proper time 
for beginning this work is, when the leaves are al- 
moff full grown; that is, when they are fo far ad¬ 
vanced that the leaves of the different plants interfere 
with one another, and,their hearts are full and bufby: 
but they are not all to be tied up at once, only a due 
fupply of the largeft and forwarded plants, once eve¬ 
ry ten or twelve days according to the demand; for 
the blanching takes up about three weeks. Blanch¬ 
ing in ridges of earth, however, is fometimes prac¬ 
tifed in winter when a fevere frod is fetting in ; for 
by burying them in the earth almod to their tops, 
they are more out of the power of the cold. In No¬ 
vember, or December, when hard weather is ap¬ 
proaching, let a piece of light ground, that lies warm, 
be trenched up in one or more (harp ridges, two or 
three feet wide at bottom, and near as much in 
•height, Tideways to the fun, making the fides as ^deep 
as pofiible, that the wet may run • quickly od’; then, 
in a dry day, take up a quantity of your full grown 
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plants, with their roots entire, and divefting them of 
damaged leaves, gather each plant cloi'e in your hand, 
placing them horizontally in the funny fide of the 
ridge of earth almoft to their tops, and' about fix or 
eight inches each way diftant. In fevere froft, it 
will be proper to bellow fome covering on the plants. 

Medicinal uj'es. The roots and leaves of the wild 
fuccory, and feeds of the endive, are articles of the 
materia medica. The firll has a moderately bitter 
taile, with fome degree of roughnefs ; the leaves are 
fomewhat lefs bitter; and the darker coloured and 
more deeply jagged they are, the bitterer is their taile. 
Wild fuccory is an ufeful detergent, aperient, and at¬ 
tenuating medicine, acting without much irritation, 
tending rather to cool than to heat the fyody; and, at 
the fame time, corroborating the tone of the inteflines. 
All the parts of the plant, when wounded, yield a 
milky faponaceous juice. This, when taken in large 
quantities, fo as to keep up a gentle diarrhoea, and 
continued for fome weeks, has been found to produce 
excellent effects in fcorbutic and other chronical dif- 
orders. The qualities of the endive are nearly of the 
fame kind. The feeds are ranked among the four 
lefTer cold ones. 

CICINDELA, the Sparkler, in zoology, a genus 
of infedts belonging to the order of coleoptera. The 
antennae are fetaceous; the jaws are prominent; and fur- 
nilhed with teeth; the eyes are a little prominent; and 
the breafl is roundiih and marginated. There are 14 
fpecies. The campeftris, or field-fparker, is one of 
the moll beautiful of the genus. The upper part of its 
body is of a fine green colour, rough, and rather blu- 
ilh. The under fide, as alfo the legs and antennae, are 
of a fhot colour, gold and red, of a .copperifh call. 
The eyes are very prominent, and give the head a 
broad appearance. The thorax is angular, and nar¬ 
rower than the head; which conflitutes the charadler 
of the cicindelse. It is rough, and of a green colour 
tinged with gold, as well as the head. The elytra are 
delicately and irregularly dotted. Each of them has fix 
white fpots, viz. one on the top of the elytrum, at its 
outward angle: three more along the outward edge, 
of which the middlemofl forms a kind of lunula ; a 
fifth, on the middle of the elytra, oppofitethe lunula; 
and that one is broader, and tolerably round ; laflly, 
a lixth, at the extremity of the elytra. There is alfo 
fometimes feen a black fpot on the middle of each ely¬ 
trum, oppofite to the fecond white fpot. The upper lip 
is alfo white, as is the upper fide of the jaws, which are 
very prominent and fharp. This infeft runs with 
great fwiftnefs, and flics eafily. It is found in dry 
fandy places, efpecially in the beginning of fpring. 
In the fame places its larva is met with, which refem- 
bles a long, foft, whitifh worm, armed with fix legs, 
and a brown fcaly head. It makes a perpendicular 
round hole in the ground, and keeps its head at the 
entrance of the hole to catch the infedts that fall into 
it; a fpot of ground is fometimes entirely perforated 
in this manner. The infedts belonging to this genus 
are generally very beautiful, and merit the attention 
of the curious in their microfcopic obfervations; fome 
are minute, though not inferior in fbiendor, therefore 
bell fuited for the anuifemem. Living fubjedts are 
eyerpreferabk to dead ones. The lan x of all this genus 
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live under ground; and are, as well' as the perfect in¬ 
fects, tigers in their nature, attacking and deltroying 
all they can overcome. 

CIC 1 SBEO, anltalian term, which in its etymolo¬ 
gy fignifies a -wbifperer : which has been bellowed in 
Italy both on lovers, and on thofe who to outward ap¬ 
pearance adt as fuch, attending on married ladies with 
as much attention and refpedt as if they were their lo¬ 
vers. This Italian cuilom has been fpoken of very re¬ 
proachfully by fome writers: Mr Baretti has taken 
great pains to vindicate it. He aferibes it to a fpirit 
of gallantry, derived from the ages of chivalry, and 
much heightened and refined by the revival of the Pla¬ 
tonic philofophy in Italy, about the thirteenth century; 
and by the verfes of Petrarch in compliment to the 
beautiful Laura, and his numerous imitators. 

CICLUT, or Cicluch, a Itrong frontier town of 
Dalmatia, fituated on the river Norentha, in E. Long. 
17. 40. N. Lat. 45. 20. It is furrounded with walls 
built in the ancient manner, and was taken by the Ve¬ 
netians from the Turks in 1694. 

CICONES, a people of Thrace near the Hebrns. 
Ulylles at his return from Troy conquered them, and 
plundered their chief city Ifmarus. They tore to 
pieces Orpheus for his obfeene indulgencies. 

CICL TA, properly fignifies an hollow intercepted 
between two knots, of the Italks or reeds of which 
the ancient ihepherds ufed to make their pipes. It is 
now, however, generally ufed to lignify the water hem¬ 
lock, and alfo the common fort; but Linnasus has de- 
feribed the latter under the old name of Conicju 
See that article. 

There are three fpecies of water-hemlock; thevirofa, 
the bulbifera, and the maculata. Of thefe the firfl is 
the only one remarkable, and that for the poifonous 
qualities of its roots, which have been often known to 
deftroy children who eat them for parfnips. 

Cicuta is alfo ufed, chiefly among the ancients, 
for the juice or liquor expreiled from the above plant, 
being the common poifon wherewith the Hate crimi¬ 
nals at Athens were put to death : Though fome have 
fuggelted, that the poifonous draught to which the 
Athenians doomed their criminals was an infpi fated 
juice compounded of the juice of cicuta and fome 
other corrofive herbs. 

Socrates drank the cicuta. —Plato, in his dialogue- 
on the immortality of the foul, obferves, that “ The 
executioner advifed Socrates not to talk, for fear of 
canfing the cicuta to operate too flowly.” M. Petit 
in his Obfervaiiones Mifcellanex, remarks, that this ad- 
vertifement was not given by the executioner out of 
humanity, but to fave the cicuta : for he was only al¬ 
lowed fo much poifon per ann. which, if he exceeded, 
he was to furnilh at his own expence. This con- 
ftrudtion is confirmed by a paiTage in Plutarch: the 
executioner who admiruitered the cicuta to Phocion 
not having enough, Phocion gave him money to buy 
more; obferving by the way, “ that it was odd enough,., 
that at Athens a man muft pay for every thing, even, 
his own death.” 

CID (Roderigo Dias le), a Caftilian officer, who 
was very fuccefsful againft the Moors, under Ferdi¬ 
nand II. king of Caftile; hut whofe name would hard¬ 
ly have been remembered, if Corneille had not made-: 
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Cidaris his paffion for Chimene the fubjeft of an admired tra¬ 
il. gedy, founded on a fimple but affecting incident. The 
Cilicia, cid ; s defperately in love with Chimene, daughter 
v / of the Count de Gomes : but he is at variance with 
the Count; and being challenged by him, kills him 
in a duel. The conflidb between love and honour in 
the bread: of Chimene, who at length pardons and 
marries the Cid, forms the beauty of the piece. He 
died in 1098, 

CIDARIS, in antiquity, the mitre ufed by the Jew- 
ifh high priefts. The Rabbins fay, that the bonnet 
ufed by priefts in general was made of a piece of linen 
cloth 16 yards long, which covered their heads like a 
helmet or turban: and they allow no other difference 
between the high-prieft’s bonnet and that of other 
priefts, than that the one is flatter, and more in the 
form of a turban; whereas that worn by ordinary 
priefts rofe fomething more in a point. 

CIGNANI, (Carlo) an Italian painter, was born at 
Bologna in 1628 ; andwasthe difcipleof Albani. He 
was efteemed by pope Clement XI. who nominated 
him prince of the academy of Bologna, and loaded him 
with favours. Cignani died at the Forli 1719. The 
cupola of la Madona del Faoco at Forli, in which he 
reprefented Paradife, is an admirable work. His prin¬ 
cipal pictures are at Rome, Bologna, and Forli. 

CIGOLI, or Civoli, the painter. See Civoli. 

CILIA, the Eye-lashes. See Anatomy, p. 766. 
col. i. 

CILIATED leaf, among botanical writers, one 
furrounded with parallel filaments fomewhat like the 
hairs of the eye-lids. 

CILICIA, an ancient kingdom'of Afia, lying be¬ 
tween the 36th and 40th degree of north latitude : 
bounded on the eaft by Syria, or rather by Mount 
Amanus, which feparates it from that kingdom; by 
Pamphylia, on the weft ; by Ifauria, Cappadocia, and 
Armenia Minor, on the north ; and by the Mediter¬ 
ranean fea, on the fouth. It is fo furrounded by fteep 
and craggy mountains, chiefly the Taurus and Amanus, 
that it may be defended by a handful of refolute men 
againft a numerous army, there being but three nar¬ 
row pafles leading into it, commonly called PyLs Ci¬ 
licia, or the gates of Cilicia ; one on the fide of Cap¬ 
padocia, called the Pafs of Mount Taurus; and the 
other two called the Pafs of Mount slmanus, and the 
Pafs of Syria. The whole country was divided by the 
' ancients into Cilicia Afpera, and Cilicia Campeftris; 
the former called by the Greeks Trachaa or Stony , 
from its abounding fo with ftones ; and to this day the 
whole province is called by the Turks, Tas IVileieth, 
or the Stony Province. 

According to Jofephus, Cilicia was firft peopled by 
Tarfhilh the fon of Javan, and his defcendents, whence 
the whole country was named Tarfus. The ancient 
inhabitants were in procefs of time driven out by a 
colony of Phoenicians, who, under the conduft of Ci- 
iix, firft fettled in the ifland of Cyprus, and from 
thence palled into the country which, from the leader, 
they called Cilicia. Afterwards, feveral other colo¬ 
nies from different nations fettled in this kingdom, 
particularly from Syria and Greece ; whence the Cili- 
cians in fome places ufed the Greek tongue, in others 
the Syriac; but the former greatly corrupted by the 
Pcrfian, the predominant language of the country be¬ 


ing a dialed! of that tongue. We find no mention of Cilicia. 

the kings of Cilicia after the fettlement in that conn- '-v——’ 

try, till the time, of Cyrus, to whom they voluntarily 
fubmitted, continuing fubjedt to the Perfians till the 
overthrow of that empire; but governed to the time 
of Artaxerxes - Mnemon, by kings of their own na¬ 
tion. After the downfal of the Perfian empire, Cili¬ 
cia became a province of that of Macedon; and, on 
the death of Alexander, fell to the fhare of Seleucus, 
and continued under his defcendents till it was reduced 
to a Roman province by Pompey. As a proconfular 
province, it was firft governed by Appius Claudius 
Pulcher; and after him by Cicero, who reduced feve¬ 
ral ftrong holds on mount Amanus, in which fome Ci- 
licians had fortified themfelves, and held out againft 
his predeceffor. It was on this occafion that the di- 
vifion, formerly mentioned, into Trachsea and Cam¬ 
peftris, took place. The latter became a Roman pro¬ 
vince ; but the former was governed by kings appoint- 
ed by the Romans, till the reign of Vefpafian, when 
the family of Tracondementus being extind, this part 
alfo made a province of the empire, and the whole di¬ 
vided into Cilicia Prima, Cilicia Secunda, and Ifauria; 
the firft took in all Cilicia Campeftris, the fecond the 
coaft of Cilicia Trachaea, and the laftthe inland parts 
of the fame divifion. It is now a province of Afiaric 
Turkey; and is called Caramania, having been the 
laft province of the Caramanian kingdom which held 
out againft the Ottoman race. 

That part of Cilicia called by the ancients Cilicia 
Campeftris, was, if we believe Ammianus Marcellinns, 
one of the moft fruitful countries of Afia; but the 
weftern part equally barren, though famous, even to 
this day for an excellent breed of horfes, of which 
600 are yearly fent to Conftantinople for the fpecial 
ttfe of the Grand Signior. The air in the inland parts, ' 
is reckoned wholefome; but that on the fea-coaft very 
dangerous, efpecially to ftrangers. 

The rivers of any note are the Pyramus, which rifes 
on the north fide of mount Taurus, and empties itfelf 
into the Mediterranean between Iflus and Magaraflus; 
and the Cydnus, which fprings from the Antitaurus, 
pafles through Tarfus, and difembogues itfelf into the 
Mediterranean. This laft is famous for the rapidity of 
its ftream, and the coldnefs of its waters, which prov¬ 
ed very dangerous to Alexander the Great. 

The Cicilians, if we believe the Greek and Roman 
hiftorians, were a rough unpoliflied race of people, un¬ 
fair in their dealings, cruel, and liars even to a proverb. 

In the Roman times, they became greatly addifted to 
piracy. They firft began, in the time of the Mithri- 
datic war, to infeft the neighbouring provinces along 
with the Pamphylians ; and, being emboldened with 
fuccefs, they foon ventured as far as the coafts of 
Greece and Italy, where they took a vaft number of 
fiaves, whom they fold to the Cypriots and the kings 
of Egypt and Syria. They were, however, at laft 
defeated and entirely fupprefled by Pompey the Great. 

See (Hiftory of) Rome. 

Cilicia Terra, in the natural hiftory of the anci¬ 
ents, a bituminous fubftance improperly called an earth, 
which, by boiling, became tough like bird-lime, and 
was ufed inftead of that fubftance to cover the flocks 
of the Vines for preferving them from the worms. 

It probably ferved in this office in a fort of double ca¬ 
pacity, 
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Crticium 'p.icily, driving away thefe animals by its ltaufeous 
H _ finell, and entangling them if they chanced to get a- 
Ctmbn. m onglt it. 

v " C 1 LICIUM, in Hebrew antiquity, a fort of habit 
made of coarfe fluff, formerly in ufe among the jews 
in times of mourning and diftrefs. It is the fame with 
what the Septuagint and Hebrew verlions call fackcloth. 

CILLEY, an ancient and famous town of Germa¬ 
ny, in the circlfk Auflria, and in Upper Carniola. 
It is the capital of a county of the fame name, and is 
fituated on the river Saan, in E. Long. 15. 45. N. Lat. 
46. 38. 

CILURNUM, (Notitia;) a town of Britain: 
thought to be Collerton, or Collerford, in Northum¬ 
berland ; but Walwic, or Scilicefler, according to 
Cambden. 

CIMA, or Sima, in architecture, the fame with 
Cymatium, or Ogee. 

CIMABUE, (Giovani) a renowned painter, born 
at Florence in 1240, and the firft who revived the art 
of painting in Italy. He painted, according to the 
cuflom of thofe times, in frefco and in diftemper; 
colours in oil not being then found out. He excelled 
in architecture as well as in painting ; and was con¬ 
cerned in the fabric of SanCta Maria del Fior at Flo¬ 
rence : during which employment he died at the age 
of 60, and left many difciples. 

CIMBRI, an ancient Celtic nation, inhabiting the 
uorthern parts of Germany. They are faid to have 
been defcended from the Afiatic Cimmerians, and to 
have taken the name of Cimbri when they changed 
their old habitations. When they firft became re¬ 
markable, they inhabited chiefly the peninfula now 
called Jutland, and by the ancients Cimbrica Cherfo- 
nsfus. About 113 years before Chrift, they left their 
peninfula with their wives and children ; and joining 
theTeutones, a neighbouring nation, took their jour¬ 
ney fouthward in quefi of a better country. They 
firfl fell upon the Boii, a Gaulifh nation fituated near 
the Hercynian foreft. Here they were repulfed, and 
obliged to move nearer the Roman provinces. The 
republic being then alarmed at the approach of fuch 
multitudes of barbarians, lent an army againfl them 
under the conful Papirius Carbo. On the approach 
of the Roman army, the Cimbri made propofals of 
peace. The conful pretended to accept it; but ha¬ 
ving thrown them into a difadvantageous fituation, 
treacheroufly attacked their camp. His perfidy was 
rewarded as it deferved ; the Cimbri ran to arms, and 
not only repulfed the Romans, but, attacking them 
in their turn, utterly defeated them, and obliged the 
fhattered remains of their forces to conceal themfelves 
in the neighbouring forefts. After this victory the 
Cimbri entered Tranfalpine Gaul, which they quickly 
filled with daughter and defolation. Here they con¬ 
tinued five or fix years, when another Roman army 
-under the conful Silanus marched againfl them. This 
general met with no better fuccefs than Carbo had 
done. His army was routed at the firfl onfet; in 
confequence of which, all Narbonne Gaul was expofed 
at once to the ravages of thefe barbarians. 

About 105 years before Chrift, the Cimbri began 
to threaten the Roman empire itfelf with deflruCtion. 
The Gauls marched from all parts with a defign to 
Vox.. V, 
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join them, and to invade Italy. The Roman army Cimbri. 
was commanded by the proconful Caepio, and the con- ' - 

ful Malliusj but as thefe two commanders could not 
agree, they were advifed to feparate, and divide their 
forces. 1 his advice proved the ruin of the whole 
army. The Cimbri immediately fell upon a flrong 
detachment of the confular army commanded by M. 

Aurelius Scaurus, which they cut off to a man, and 
made Scaurus himfelf prifoncr. Mullins being greatly 
intimidated by this defeat, defired a reconciliation with 
Csepio, but was haughtily refufed. He moved near¬ 
er the conful, however, with his army, that the enemy 
might not be defeated without his having a fhare in 
the aCtion. The Cimbri, by this movement, imagin¬ 
ing the commanders had made up their quarrel. Tent 
ambafladors to Maliius with propofals of peace. As 
they could not help going through Caepio’s camp, he 
ordered them to be brought before him; but finding 
they were empowered to treat only with Maliius, he 
could fcarce be reflrained from putting them to death. 

His troops, however, forced him to confer with Mal- 
lius about the propofals fent by the barbarians : but 
as Caspio went to the confuls tenr againfl his will, fo 
he oppofed him in every thing; contradicted with 
great obflinacy, and infultcd him in the groffefl man¬ 
ner. The deputies on their return acquainted their 
countrymen that the mifunderflanding between the Ro¬ 
man commanders flill fubfifled ; upon which the Cim¬ 
bri attacked the camp of Caepio, and the Gauls that 
of Maliius. Both were forced, and the Romans flaugh- 
tered without mercy. Eighty thoufand citizens and 
allies of Rome, with 40,000 fervants and futlers, pe- 
rifhed on that fatal day. In flxort, of the two Roman 
armies only 10 men, with the two generals, efcaped 10 
carry the news of fo dreadful a defeat The conquer¬ 
ors deflroyed all the fpoil, purfuant to a vow they had 
made before the battle. The gold and filver they 
threw into the Rhone, drowned the horfes they had 
taken, and put to death all the prifoners. 

The Romans were thrown into the utmofl confter- 
nation on the news of fo terrible an overthrow. They 
faw themfelves threatened with a deluge of Cimbri 
and Gauls, numerous enough to over-run the whole 
country. They did not, however, defpair. A new 
army was raifed with incredible expedition ; no citi¬ 
zen whatever who was fit to bear arms being exempt¬ 
ed. On this occafion alfo, fencing-maflers were firfl 
introduced into the Roman camp; by which means the 
foldiers were foon rendered in a manner invincible. 

Marius, who was at that time in high reputation on 
account of his victories in Africa, was chofen com¬ 
mander, and waited for the Cimbri in Tranfalpine 
Gaul: hut they had refolved to enter Italy by two 
different ways; the Cimbri over the eaflern, and the 
Teutones and other allies over the weftern Alps. The 
Roman general therefore marched to oppofe the lat¬ 
ter, and defeated the- Ambrones and Teutones with 
great (laughter*. The Cimbri, in the mean time, * See An- 
entered Italy, and flruck the whole country with ter- tnnu and 
ror. Catullus and Sylla attempted to oppofe them ; T**imtt* 
hut their foldiers were fo intimidated by the fierce 
countenances and terrible appearance of thefe barba¬ 
rians, that nothing could prevent their flying before 
them. The city of Rome was now total 1 y defence- 
B lefsj 
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lefs; and, had the Cimbri only inarched brifkly for¬ 
wards, they had undoubtedly become mailers of it; 
but they waited in expectation of being joined by their 
allies the Ambrones and Teutones, not having heard 
of their defeat by Marius, till the fenate had time to 
recal him to the defence of his country. By their or¬ 
der he joined his army to that of Catullus and Sylla ; 
and upon that union was declared commander in chief. 
The Roman army coniifted of 52,300 men. The ca¬ 
valry of the Cimbri were no more than 15,000, but 
their foot feemed innumerable; for, being drawn up 
in a fquare, they are faid to have covered 30 furlongs. 
The Cimbri attacked the Romans with the utmoil 
fury; but, being unaccuitomed to bear the heats of 
Italy, they foon began to lofe their flrength, and were 
•ealily overcome. But they had put it out of their 
power to fly; for, that they might keep their ranks 
the better, they had, like true barbarians, tied them- 
felves together with cords faftenened to their belts, fo 
that the Romans made a molt terrible havock of them. 
The battle was therefore foon over, and the whole 
day employed only in the moil terrible butchery. An 
hundred and twenty thoufand were killed on the field 
of battle, and 60,000 taken prifoners. The victorious 
Romans then marched to the enemy's camp; where 
they had a new battle to fight with the women, whom 
they found more fierce than even their hufband’s had 
•been. From their carts and waggons, which formed 
a kind of fortification, they difcharged Ihowers of 
darts and arrows on friends and foes without diflinc- 
tion. Then theyfirfl fuffocated their children in their 
arms, and then they put an end to their own lives. 
The greateil part of them hanged themfelves on trees. 
•One was found hanging at a cart with two of her chil¬ 
dren at her heels. Many of the men, for want of 
trees and flakes, tied firings in running knots about 
their necks, and faflened them to the tails of their 
horfes, and the horns and feet of their oxen, in order 
to flrangle themfelves that way; and thus the whole 
multitude was deflroyed. 

The country of the Cimbri, which, after this ter¬ 
rible cataflrophe, was left a mere defart, was again 
peopled by the Scythians; who, being driven by Pom- 
pey out of that vafl fpace between the Euxine and the 
Cafpian fea, marched towards the north and weft of 
Europe, fubduing all the nations they met with in their 
way. They conquered Rullia, Saxony, Weflphalia, 
and other countries as far as Finland, Norway, and 
Sweden. It is pretended that Wodin their leader tra- 
verfed fo many countries, and endeavoured to fubdue 
them, only with a view to excite the people againfl 
the Romans ; and that the fpirit of animofity which 
he had excited operated fo powerfully after his death, 
that the northern nations combined to attack it, and 
never ceafed their incurfions till it was totally fub- 
verted. 

CIMEX, or Bug, in zoology, a genus of infeCts 
belonging to the order of hemiptera. The roflrum is 
infleCled. The antennas are longer than the thorax. 
The wings are folded together crofs-wife; the upper 
ones are coriaceous from their bafe towards their mid¬ 
dle. The back is flat; the thorax margined. The 
feet are formed for running. 

This genus is divided into different fedlions, as fol¬ 
lows: 1. Thofe without wings. 2. Thofe in which the 


efcutcheon is extended fo far as to cover the abdomen 
and the wings. 3. The coleoptrati, whofe elytra are 
wholly coriaceous. 4. Thofe whofe elytra are mem¬ 
branaceous ; thefe are very much depreffed like a leaf. 
5. In which the thorax is armed on each fide with a 
fpine. 6. Thofe which are of an oval form, without 
fpines on the thorax. 7. In which the antennae be¬ 
come fetaceous towards their point. 8 . Thofe of ait 
oblong form. 9. Thofe whofe antennas are fetaceous, 
and as long as the body. 10. Thofe which have 
their thighs armed with fpines. ix. Thofe whofe bo¬ 
dies are long and narrow. Linnaeus enumerates no 
fewer than 121 fpecies, to which feveral have been 
added by other naturalills. A very peculiar fpecies 
was difcovered by Dr Sparman at the cape, which 
he has named Cimex paradoxui. He obferved it as at 
noon-tide he fought for fhelter among the branches of 
a fhrub from the intolerable heat of the fun. “ Tho’ 
the air (fays he) was extremely Hill and calm, lo as 
hardly to have fhaken an afpen leaf, yet I thought I 
faw a little withered, pale, crumpled leaf, eaten as it 
were by caterpillars, flittering from the tree. This 
appeared to me fo very extraordinary, that I thought 
it worth my while fuddenly to quit my verdant bower 
in order to contemplate it; and I could fcarcely be¬ 
lieve my eyes, when 1 faw a live infedt, in Ihape and 
colour refembling the fragmenrt>f a withered leaf, with 
the edges turned up and eaten away, as it were, by 
caterpillars, and at the fame time all over befet with 
prickles. Nature, by this peculiar form, has certain¬ 
ly extremely well defended and concealed, as it were 
in a mafk, this infedt from birds and its other dimi¬ 
nutive foes: in all probability with a view to preferve 
it, and employ it for fome important office in the fy- 
ftem of her economy; a fyflem with which we are 
too little acquainted, in general too little invefti- 
gate, and, in every part of it, can never fufficiently 
admire with that refpedt and veneration which we 
owe to the great Author of nature and Ruler of the 
univerfe.” 

The larvae of bugs only differ from the perfedt in¬ 
fedt by the want of wings; they run over plants ; 
grow and change to chryfalids, without appearing to 
undergo any material difference. They have only ru¬ 
diments of wings, which the lafl transformation un¬ 
folds, and the infedt is then perfedt. In the two firfl 
flages they are unable to propagate their fpecies. In 
their pefecl flate, the female, fecundated, lays a 
great number of eggs, which are often found upon 
plants, placed one by the fide of another; many of 
which, viewed through a glafs, prefent Angular va¬ 
rieties of configuration. Some are crowned with a 
row of fmall hairs, others have a circular fillet; and 
mofl have a piece which forms a cap ; this piece the 
larva pufhes off when it forces open the egg. Releafcd 
by nature from their prifon, they overfpread the plant 
on which they feed, extradling, by the help of the 
roflrum, the juices appropriated for their nonrifhment; 
even in this flate, the larvae are not all fo peaceably in¬ 
clined; fome are voracious in an eminent degree, and 
fpare neither fex nor fpecies they can conquer. In 
their perfedt flate they are mere cannibals, glutting 
themfelves with the blood of animals ; they deftroy 
caterpillars, flies, and even the coleopterous tribe, whofe 
hardnefs of elytra one would imagine was proof a- 

gainffc 
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Cimieifaga gainfl their attacks, have fallen an eafy prey to the 
|| Iharp piercing nature of the roitrum of the bug, and 
Cimolia. the uncautious naturalifl may experience a feeling fe- 
' v verity of its nature. The cimex lectularius or houfe- 
bug, is particularly acceptable to the palate of fpiders 
in general, and is even fought after by wood-bugs; 
which is not indeed furprizing, when the general vo¬ 
racity of this genus is confidcred. 

The methods of expelling houfe-bugs are various, as 
oil of turpentine, the fmoke of corn-mint, of narrow¬ 
leaved wild crefs, of herb-robert, of the reddilh agaric, - 
of muftard, Guinea pepper, peats or turf, ire. (See 
alfo Bug and Cimicifuga). 

CIMICIFUGA, in botany: A genus of the poly- 
andria order, belonging to-the dioecia clafs of plants. 
The male calyx is almoft pentaphyllous ; there is no co¬ 
rolla ; the ftamina are 20 in number ; the female calyx 
is al 1110ft pentaphyllous ; no corolla ; the ftamina 20, and 
barren ; the capfules from 4 to 7, polyfpermous. Mef- 
ferfehmidius, in the Ifis Siberica, gives it the follow¬ 
ing character and name : Cimieifuga fatida, with the 
leaves of the herb Chriftopher, bearing a thyrfis of 
yellow male flowers with a red villous feed, the feed- 
velTel in form of a horn. This whole plant fo refembles 
the aCtea racemofa, that it is difficult to diftinguifh 
them when not in flower ; but in the fructification it 
greatly differs from it, the cimieifuga having four pi- 
ftils, the aftea but one. Jacquin fays, that it is a 
native of the Carpathian mountains. It has obtained 
the name of cimieifuga, or bugbane , both in Siberia and 
Tartary, from its property of driving away thofe in- 
feCls ; and the botanifts of thofe parts of Europe which 
are infefled by them, have long delired tonaturalife it 
in their feveral countries. Gmelin mentions, that in 
Siberia the natives alfo ufe it as an evacuant in dropfy ; 
and that its effeCts are violently emetic and draftic. 

CIMMERII, anciently a people near the Palus 
Maeotis. They invaded Afia Minor 1284 years before 
Chrifl, and feized upon the kingdom of Cyaxares. 
After they had been mailers of the country for 28 
years, they were driven back by Alyattes king of Ly¬ 
dia.-—The name alfo of another nation on the weflern 
coafl of Italy. The country which they inhabited 
was fuppofed to be fo gloomy, that to. exprefs a great 
obfeurity the expreffion of Cimmerian darknefs has pro¬ 
verbially been ufed; and Homer, according to Plu¬ 
tarch, drew his images of hell and Pluto from the 
gloomy and difmal country where they dwelt. 

CIMMERIUM, (anc. geog.) a town at the mouth 
of the Palus Mceotis ; from which the Bofphorns Cim- 
merius is named ; that Itrait which joins the Euxine 
and the Palus Mxotis. Cimmerii was the name of the 
people, (Homer) : and here flood the Promontorium 
Cimmerium, (Ptolemy) ; and hence probably the mo¬ 
dern appellation Crirn. 

Cimmerium, (anc. geog.) a place near Baiae, in 
Campania, where formerly flood the cave of the fibyl. 
The people were called Cimmerii ; who living in lub- 
terraneous habitations, from which they iflued in the 
night to commit robberies and other aCts of violence, 
never favv the light of the fun (Homer). To give a 
natural account of his fable, Feflus fays, there was 
a. valley furrounded with a pretty high ridge, which 
precluded the morning and evening fun. 

CIMOLIA terra, in natural hiflory; a name by 
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which the ancients exprefled a very valuable nv.Jici- C:m>IU 
nal earth ; but which latter ages have fuppofed to II 
be on other than our tobacco-pipe clay and fuller’s v Cimon. 
earth. 

The cimolia terra of the ancients was found in ft- 
veral of the illands of the Archipelago; particularly 
in the island of Cimolus, from whence it has its name. 

It was ufed with great fuccefs in the eryfipelas, in¬ 
flammations, and the like, being applied by way of 
cataplafm to the part. They alfo ufed, as wc do, 
what we call cimolia, or fuller’s earth, for the cltanfing 
of clothes. This earth of the ancients, though fo long 
difregarded, and by many fuppofed to be loll, is yet 
very plentiful in Argentiere (the ancient Cimolus), 

Spanto, and many of thofe iflands. It is a marl of’ 
a lax and crumbly texture, and a pure bright white 
colour, very foft to the touch. It adheres firmly to 
the tongue ; and, if thrown into water, raifes a little 
hilling and ebullition, and moulders to a fine powder. 

It makes a confiderable effervefcence v, ith acids, and 
buffers no change of colour in the fire. Thefe are the 
characters of what the ancients called fimply terra ci- 
molia : but befides this, they had, from the fame place, 
another earth which they called' by the fame general 
name, but dillinguilhed by the.epithet purple, purpu- 
r-efeens. This they deferibed to be fattifh, cold to the 
touch, of a mixed purple colour, and nearly as hard 
as a flone. And this was evidently the fubflance \\ e 
call fteatites, or the foap-rock ; common in Eglannd, 
and alfo in the illand of Argentiere, or Cimolus. 

Cimolia Alba, the officinal name of the earth of 
which tobacco-pipes is made. Its diftinguifhing 
characters are, that it is a denfe, compact, heavy 
earth, of a dull white colour, and very clofe texture ; 
it will not eafily break between the fingers, and flight- 
ly-ftains the fkin in handling. It adheres firmly to the 
tongue ; melts very flowly in the mouth, and is not 
readily diffufible in water. It is found in many places. 

That of the ifle of Wight is much efteemed for its co¬ 
lour. Great plenty of it is found near Pole in Dorfet- 
fhire and Wedenfbury in Stafiordfhire, England. 

Cimolia Nigra, is of a dark lead colour, hard, dry, 
and heavy ; of a fmooth compact texture, and not 
vifeid : it does not colour the hands; crumbles when 
dry ; adheres to the tongue ; diffufes flowly in water ; 
and it is not a bled upon by acids. It burns perfectly 
white, and acquires a confiderable hardnefs. The chief 
pits for this clay, in Britain, are near Northampton, 
where it is ufed in the manufacture of tobacco-pipes. 

It is alfo mixed with the critche clay of Derbylhire, in 
the proportion of one part to three, in the manufacture 
of the hard reddifh brown ware. 

CIMOLUS, (anc. geog.) one of the Cyclades, now 
called Argentiere, 

CIMON, an Athenian, foil of Miltiades' and He- 
gifipyle. He was famous for his debaucheries in his 
youth, and the reformation of his morals when arrived 
to years of diferetion. He behaved with great cou¬ 
rage at the battle of Salamis, and rendered himfelf po¬ 
pular by his munificence and valour. He defeated 
the Perfian fleet, took 200 fliips, and totally routed 
their land army, the very fame day, A. U. C. 284. 

The money that he obtained by his victories was not 
applied for his own private ufe, but with it he fortified 
and embelliilied the city. He fome time after loll all 
B 2 his 
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Cina’oa his popularity, and was baniffied by the Athenians, who 
i declared war again!! the Lacedaemonians. He was re- 
Cinchona. called from his exile ; and at his return he made a rc- 
' v ” conciliation between Lacedtemon and his countrymen. 

lie was afterwards appointed to carry on the war a- 
gainft Perfia in Egypt and Cyprus, with a fleet of 200 
Slips, and on the coaft of Aha he gave battle to the 
enemy, and totally ruined their fleet, A. U. C. 304. 
He died as he was befieging the town of Citium in 
Cyprus. He may be called the lafh of the Greeks 
whofe fpirit and boldnefs defeated the armies of the 
barbarians. He was fuch an inveterate enemy to the 
Perfian power, that he formed a plan of totally de- 
ftroying it; and in his wars he had fo reduced the 
Periians, that they promifed in a treaty not to pafs 
the Chelidonian illands with their fleet, or to approach 
within a day’s journey of the Grecian feas. See At¬ 
tic A. 

CINALOA, a province of Mexico in South A- 
merica, abounding in corn, cattle, and cotton ; and 
rendered extremely piCturefque, by a number of beau¬ 
tiful cafcades of clear water that fall down from the 
mountains. It lis on the eaftern coaJl of the fea of Ca¬ 
lifornia, and has a town of the fame name, fituated in 
N. Lat. 26°. 

CINARA, in botany, the Artichoke. See Cy- 

N ARA. 

CINCHONA, in botany, a genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking with thele plants, 
the order of which is doubtful. The corolla is funnel- 
fhaped, with a woolly furnmit ; the capfule inferior, 
bilocular, with a parallel partition. Linnaeus de- 
feribes two fpecies: 1. The corymbifera, corymb¬ 
bearing cinchona, or white Peruvian bark, with ob¬ 
long lanceolate leaves and axillary corymbs; and, 2. 
The officinalis, or coloured Peruvian bark, with ellip¬ 
tic leaves, downy underneath, and the leaves of the co¬ 
rolla woolly. Both fpecies are natives of Peru, where 
the trees attain the height of 15m 20 feet. The for¬ 
mer particularly abounds hi the hilly parts of Quito, 
growing promifcuoufly in the forefts, and is fpontane- 
oufly propagated from its feeds. Both forts have alfo 
been found in the province of Santa Fe. 

The bark has fome odour, to moil people not un- 
pleafant, and very perceptible in the diflilled water, in 
which floating globules, like effential oil, have been 
obferved. Its tafte is hitter and aftringent, accompa¬ 
nied with a degree of pungency, and leaving a conft- 
derably lafting imprelfion on the tongue. 

According to Come, the Peruvians learned the ufe 
of the bark by obferving certain animals affefted with 
iniermittents inftinctivcly led to it; while others fay, 
that a Peruvian having an ague, was cured by hap¬ 
pening to drink of a pool which, from fome trees ha¬ 
ving fallen into it, tailed of cinchona ; and its ufe in 
gangrene is faid to have originated from its curing one 
in an aguifh patient. About the year 1640, the lady 
of the Spanifh viceroy, the Comitilfa del Cinchon, 
was cured by the bark, which has therefore been call¬ 
ed Cortex or Pulvis Comitijfie, Cinchona , Cinachina, or 
Chinchilla , Kinakina or Kinkina, Qu'tnaquina or Quin¬ 
quina ; and from the interell which the Cardinal de 
Lugo and the Jefuit fathers took in its diftribution, it 
has been called Cortex or Pulvis Cardinalis de Lugo , Je- 
fiHicus , Patrum , ire. 


On its firfl introduction into Europe, it was reproba- Cinchona. 

ted by many eminent phyficians; and at different periods '- J -' 

long after, it was coniidered a dangerous remedy ; but 
its character, in procefs of time, became very univerfally 
eltablilhed. For a number of years, the bark which is 
rolled up into Ihort thick quills, with a rough coat, and 
a bright cinnamon colour in the infide, which broke 
brittle, and was found, had an aromatic flavour,'a bit- 
terilh aftringent tafle, with a degree of aromatic 
warmth> was efteemed the belt; though fome efleemed 
the large pieces as of equal goodnefs. During the time 
of the late war, in the year 1779, the Huflar frigate 
took a Spanilh fhip, loaded principally with Peruvian 
bark, which was much larger, thicker, and of a deeper 
reddilh colour than the bark in common ufe. Soon af¬ 
ter it w'as brought to London, it was tried in St Bar¬ 
tholomew’s Hofpital, and in other hofpitals about 
town, and was faid to be more efficacious than the 
quill bark. This put practitioners on examining in¬ 
to the hiftory of the bark, on trying experiments 
with it, and on" making comparative trials of its ef¬ 
fects with thofe of the bark in common ufe on pa¬ 
tients labouring under intermittent complaints. In 
1782, Dr William Saunders publiffied an account 
of this red bark ; in which he fays, that the fmall quill 
bark ufed in England, is either the bark of young 
trees, or of the twigs or branches of the old ones; 
and that the large bark, called the red bark from the 
deep colour, is the bark of the trunk of the old trees t 
and he mentions a Mr Arnot, who himfelf gathered 
the bark from the trees in Peru ; and Monf. Conda- 
mine, who gives an account of the tree in the Me¬ 
moirs of the Academy of Sciences at Paris in the 
year 1738 ; who both fay, that taking the bark from 
an old tree effectually kills it; but that the molt of the 
young trees which are barked, recover, and continue 
healthy; and that for thefe reafons the Spaniards now 
barked the younger trees for foreign markets, though 
they {till imported into Spain fome of the bark of the 
old trees, which they efleemed to be much more effi¬ 
cacious than what was got from the young. From 
thefe accounts Dr Saunders concludes, that the large 
red bark brought to London in the year 1779 was of 
the fame kind as that ufed by Sydenham and Morton, 
as it anfwers to the defeription of the bark nfed in 
their time, which is given by Dale and other writers 
on the materia medica, who were their contempora¬ 
ries. Dr Saunders fays, that it is not only Itronger 
and more reflnous, but likewife more efficacious and 
certain in its effeCt, than the common bark, and had 
cured many agues after the other had failed. 

A fpecies of cinchona has alfo been difeovered in 
the Welt India illands, particularly in Jamaica : It is 
accurately deferibed by Dr Wright, under the title 
of Cinchona Jamaicenfis , in a paper publiffied in the 
Philofophical TranfaCtions. In Jamaica it is called 
the fea-fide beech, and grows from 20 to 40 feet high. 

The white, furrowed, thick outer bark is not ufed ; 
the dark-brown inner bark has the common flavour, 
with a mixed kind of a tafte, at firft of horfe-radiffi 
and ginger, becoming at laft bitter and aftringent. It 
feems to give out more extractive matter than the cin¬ 
chona officinalis. Some of it was imported from St. 

Lucia, in confequence of its having been ufed with ad¬ 
vantage in the army and navy during the laft war; and 
it has lately been treated of at conliderable length by 

Dr 
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Cinchona. Dr Kcntilh, under the title of St Lxcia hark. The frefh power of different menftrua, us acting upon Peruvian 

--v-bark is found to be coniiderably emetic and cathartic, bark, is afeertained with greater accuracy than had Lc- 

which properties it is faid to lofe on drying. fore been done : and it appears, that with refpedt to 

The pale arid the red are chiefly in ufe in Britain, comparative power, the fluids after mentioned aft in 
The pale is brought there in pieces of different fixes, the order in which they are placed, 
either flat or quilled, and the powder is rather of a Dulcified fpirit of vitriol, 

lighter colour than that of cinnamon. The red is ge- Cauftic ley. 

nerally in much larger, thicker, flattilh pieces, but French brandy, 

fometimes alfo in the form of quills, and its powder is Rhenifh wine, 

reddi'h like that of Armenian bole. As already ob- Soft water, 

ferved, it is much more refinotts, and poflelles the fen- Vinegar and W’ater. 

Able qualities of the cinchona in a much higher de- Dulcified fpirit of nitre, 

gree than the other forts; and the more nearly the other Mild volatile alkali, 

kinds referable the red bark, the better they are now Reftified fpirit of wine, 

confidered. The red bark is heavy, firm, found, and Mild vegetable alkali, 

dry; friable between the teeth; does not feparate in- Lime-water. 

to fibres; and breaks, not (hivery, but fhort, clofe. The antifeptic powers of vinegar and bark unued 
and fmooth. It has three layers : the outer is thin, are double the fum of thofe taken feparately. The a- 
rugged, of a reddifh brown colour, but frequently co- ftringent power of the bark is increafed by acid of vi- 
vered with molly matter: the middle is thicker, more triol ; the bitter tafle is deflioyed by it. 
compaft, darker coloured, very refinous, brittle, and The officinal preparations of the bark are, 1. The 
yields firfl to the peftle : the inmoft is more woody, fi- powder : of this, the fir ft parcel that pafles the fteve 
brous, and of a brighter red. being the moft relinous and brittle layer, is the ftrong- 

The Peruvian bark yields its virtues both to cold eft. 2. The extrait: the watery and fpirituous ex- 
and boiling water ; but the decoition is thicker, gives trait conjoined form the moft proper preparations of 
out its talte more readily, and forms an ink with a this kind. 3. The relin : this cannot perhaps be ob- 
chalybeate more fuddenly than the frefh cold infrifion. rained feparate from the gummy part, nor would it be 
This infufion, however, contains at leaft as much ex- defirable. 4. Spirituous tiniture this is belt made 
traitive matter, but more in a ftate of folution; and its with proof-fpirit. j. The decoition : this preparation, 
colour, ou Handing fome time with the chalybeate, be- tho’ frequently employed, is yet in many refpects infe- 
comes darker, while that of the decodtion becomes rior even to a fimple watery infufion. 
more faint. When they are of a certain age, the addi- The belt form is that of powder; in which the 
tion of a chalybeate renders them green ; and when conftitnetrt parts are in the moft effectual proportion., 
this is the cafe, they are found to be in a ftate of fer- The cold infufion, which can be made in a few mi- 
mentation, and effete. Mild or cauftic alkalies, or nutes by agitation, the fpirituous tincture, and the 
lime, precipitate the extractive matter, which in the extract, are likewife proper in this refpedt. For cc- 
cafe of the cauftic alkali is rediflolved by a farther ad- vering the tafte, different patients require different ve- 
dition of the alkali. Lime-water precipitates lefs from hides; liquorice, aromatics, acids, port-wine, fmall 
a frefli infufion than from a freth decodtion; and in the beer, porter, milk, butter milk, &c. are frequently 
precipitate of this laft fome mild earth is perceptible, employed; and thofe who diflike the tafte of the bark. 
The infufion is by age reduced to the fame ftate with itfelf, vary in their accounts to which the preference is 
the frefli decodtion, and then they depofite nearly an due; or it may be given in form of eledtuary with cur- 
equal quantity of mild earth and extradlive matter; fo rant-jelly, or with brandy or rnm. 
that lime-water, as well as a chalybeate, maybe ufed Pradtitioners have differed much with regard to the 
as a teft of the relative ftrength and perifhable nature mode of operation of the Peruvian bark. Some have 
of the different preparations, and of different barks, aferibed its virtues entirely to a ftimulant power. But 
Accordingly cold infufions are found by experiments while the ffrongeft and moft permanent ftimuli have 
to be lefs perilhable than decodtions ; infufions and de- by no means the fame effedt with bark in the cure of 
codtions of the red bark than thofe of the pale; thofe difeafes, the hark itfelf fhows hardly any ftimulant 
of the red bark, however, are found by length of time power, either from its adtion on the ftomach, or on 
to feparate more mild earth with the lime-water, and other fenfible parts to which it is applied. From its 
more extradled matter. Lime-water, as precipitating adtion on dead animal fibres, there can be no doubt of 
the. extradted matter, appears an equally improper and its being a powerful aftringent; and from its good ef- 
difagreeable menftrunm. fedts in certain cafes of difeafe, there is reafon to pre- 

Water is found to fufpend the refin by means of fume that it is a Hill more powerful tonic. To this 
much lefs gum than has been fuppofed. Rectified fpi- tonic power fome think that its adtion as an antifeptic 
rit of wine extradts a bitternefs, but no aftringency, is to be entirely attributed : but that, independently 
from a refiduum of 20 affufions of cold water ; and of this, it has a very powerful effedt in refilling the 
water extradts aftringency, but no bitternefs, from the feptic procefs to which animal fubftances are naturally 
refiduum of as many affnftons of redtified fpirit. The fubjedted, appears beyond all difpute, from its effedts 
refidua in both are infipid. , in refitting putrefaction, not only in dead animal fo- 

From many ingenious experiments made on the Pe- lids, but even in animal fluids, when entirely detached 
ruvian bark by Dr Irvine, which are now publifhed in from the living body. 

a diflertation which gained the prize-medal given by But although it be admitted that the Peruvian bark 
the Harveian Society of Edinburgh for 1783, the ads powerfully as an aftringent, as a tonic, and as an 

anti- 
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Ginchona. analeptic; yet thefe principles will by no means ex- 

--^-' plain all the effedts derived from it in the cure of dif- 

eafes. And accordingly, from no artificial combina¬ 
tion in which thefe powers are combined, or in which 
they exift even in a higher degree, can the good con- 
fequences rcfulting from Peruvian bark be obtained. 
Many pra&itioners, therefore, arc difpofed' to view it 
as a fpecific. If by a fpecific we mean an infallible re(- 
medy, it cannot indeed be confidered as intitled to 
that appellation; but in as far as it is a very powerful 
remedy, of the operation of which no fatisfactory ex¬ 
planation has yet been given, it may with great pro¬ 
priety be denominated a fpecific. But whatever its 
mode of operation may be, there can be no doubt that 
it is daily employed with fuccefs in a great variety of 
different difeafes. 

It was firft introduced, as has already been faid, for 
the cure of intermittent fevers ; and in thefe, when 
properly exhibited, it rarely fails of fuccefs. Practi¬ 
tioners, however, have differed with regard to the belt 
mode of exihibition ; foine prefer giving it juft before 
the fit, fome during the fit, others immediately after 
it. Some, again, order it in the quantity of an ounce, 
between the fits ; the dofe being the more frequent 
and larger according to the frequency of the fits ; and 
this mode of exhibition, although it may perhaps 
fometimes lead to the employment of more bark than 
is neceffary, we confider as upon the whole preferable, 
from being belt fuited to molt ftomachs. The requifite 
quantity is very different in different cafes; and in 
many vernal intermittents it feems even hardly necef¬ 
fary. 

It often pukes or purges, and fometimes opprefles 
the ffomach. Thefe, or any other effeCfs that may 
take place, are to be counteracted by remedies parti- 
calarly appropriated to them. Thus, vomiting is of- 
, ten reftrained by exhibiting it in wine; loofenefs by 
combining it .with opium ; and oppreffion at ffomach, 
by the addition of an aromatic. But unlefs for obvia¬ 
ting particular occurrences, it is more fuccefsful when 
exhibited in its fimple ffate than with any addition ; 
and there feems to be little ground for believing that 
its powers are increafed by crude fal ammoniac, or 
any other additions which have frequently been made. 

It is now given, from the very commencement of 
the difeafe, without previous evacuations, which, with 
the delay of the bark, or under dofes of it, by retard¬ 
ing the cure, often feems to induce abdominal inflam¬ 
mation, fcirrhus, jaundice, heCtic, dropfy, &c. fymp- 
toms formerly imputed to the premature or intempe¬ 
rate ufe of the bark, but which arebeff obviated by its 
early and large ufe. It is to be continued not only till the 
paroxyfms ceafe, but till the natural appetite, ffrength, 
and complexion return. Its ufe is then to be gradually 
left off, and repeated at proper intervals to fecure a- 
gainft a relapfe; to which, however unaccountable, in¬ 
dependently of the recovery of vigour, there often feems 
to be a peculiar difpofition ; and especially when the 
wind blows from the eaft. Although, however, moff 
evacuants conjoined with the Peruvian bark in inter¬ 
mittents are rather prejudicial than otherwife, yet it is 
of advantage, previous to its ufe, to empty the ali¬ 
mentary canal, particularly the ffomach ; and on this 
account good effedts are often obtained from premifing 
an emetic. 


It is a medicine which feems not only fuited to both Cinctoiu 
formed and latent intermittents, but to that ffate of Cinrinna- 
fibre on which all rigidly periodical difeafes feem to tus - 
depend; as periodical pain, inflammation, hemorrha- v ’ 
gy, fpafm, cough, lofs of external fenfe, &c. 

Bark is now ufed by fome in all continued fevers : 
at the fame time attention is paid to keep the bowels 
clean, and to promote when neceffary the evacuation 
of redundant bile ; always, however, lb as to weaken 
as little as poflible. 

In confluent f’mall-pox, it promotes languid erup¬ 
tion and fuppuration, diminiflies the fever through the 
whole courfe of it, and prevents or corredts putrefcence 
and gangrene. 

In gangrenous fore throats it is much ufed, as it is 
externally and internally in every fpecies of gangrene. 

In contagious dyfentery, after due evacuation, it has 
been ufed by the mouth, and by injedtion with and 
without opium. 

In all thofe hemorrhagies called pa five, and which 
it is allowed all hemorrhagies are very apt to become, 
and likewife in other increafed difcharges, it is much 
ufed ; and in certain undefined cafes of hasmoptyffs, 
fome allege that it is remarkably effedtual when-joined 
with an abforbent. 

It is ufed for obviating the difpofition to nervous and 
convulffve difeafes ; and fome have great confidence in 
it joined with the acid of vitriol, in cafes o-f phthifis, 
fcrophula, ill-conditioned ulcers, rickets, fcurvy, and 
in ftates of convalefcence. 

In thefe cafes in general, notwithffanding the ufe 
of the acid, it is proper to conjoin it with a milk 
diet. 

In dropfy, not depending on any particular local 
affection, it is often alternated or conjoined with diu¬ 
retics, or other evacuants ; and by its early exhibition 
after the water is once drawn off, or even begins to 
be freely difcharged, a frcfh accumulation is prevent¬ 
ed, and a radical cure obtained. In obffinate vene¬ 
real cafes, particularly thofe which appear under the 
form of pains in the bones, the Peruvian bark is often 
fuccefsfully fubjoined to mercury, or even given in 
conjundtion with it. 

CINCINNATUS, the Roman didtator, was taken 
from the plough, to be advanced to the dignity of 
conful ; in which office he reffored public tranquillity, 
and then returned to his rural employments. Being 
called forth a fecond time to be didtator, he conquered 
the enemies of Rome, and, refilling all rewards, re¬ 
tired to his farm again, after he had been dictator only 
16 days. The fame circumffance appeared once more 
in the 80th year of his age. He died 376 years be¬ 
fore Chriff. 

Order of CincinnaTUS, or the Cincinnati, a fociety 
which was effablilhed in America foon after the 
peace, and confiffs of the generals and officers of the 
army and navy of the United Slates. This inftitu- 
tion, called after the name of the Roman didtator 
mentioned in the preceding article, was intended to 
perpetqate the memory of the revolution, the friend- 
fhip of the__officers, and the union of the ftates ; and 
alfo to raife a fund for the relief of poor widows and 
orphans whofe hufbands and fathers had fallen during 
thewar, and for their defcendants. The fociety was fub- 
diyided into ffate focieties, which were to meet on the 

4th 
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CinAure 4th of July, and with other bulinefs depute a number 
II of their members to convene in ftated general meet- 
Cmnabar. jngs. The members of the inftitution were to be di- 
'' ftinguiihed by wearing a medal, emblematical of the 
defign of the fociety ; and the honours and advantages 
were to be hereditary in the eldeft male heirs, and, in 
default of male iiTue, in the collateral male heirs. Ho¬ 
norary members were to be admitted, but without the 
hereditary advantages of the fociety, and provided 
their number Ihould never exceed the ratio of one to 
four of the officers or their defcendants. Though the 
apparent defigns of this fociety were harmlefs and 
honourable, it did not efcape popular jealoufy. Views 
of a deeper nature were imputed to the framers j and 
the inflitution was cenfured and oppofed as giving 
birth to a military nobility, of a dangerous ariflocra- 
tic power, which might ultimately prove ruinous to 
the liberties of the new empire. But the principal 
ground of apprehenilon was the fuppofed tight of in¬ 
heritance connected with this honour to render it he¬ 
reditary ; which, however, by a new conftitution, now 
under confideration, is propofed to be altered. 

CINCTURE, in architecture, a ring, lift, or or- 
lo, at the top arid bottom of the illaft of a column, 
feparating the ffiaft at one end from the bafe, and at 
the other from the capital. 

CINEAS, a Thelfalian, minifler and friend to Pyr¬ 
rhus king of Epirus. He was fent to Rome by his 
mafler to fue for a peace, which he, however, could 
not obtain. He told Pyrrhus that the Roman fenate 
was a venerable aflembly of Icings ; and obferved, that 
to fight with them was to fight againft another Hy¬ 
dra. He was of fuch a retentive memory, that the day 
after his arrival at Rome he could call every fenator 
and knight by his name. 

CINERITIOUS, an appellation given to different 
fubflances, on account of their refembling allies either 
in colour or confiflence; hence it is that the cortical 
part of the brain has fometimes got this epithet. 

CINNA, (L. Corn.) a Roman who oppreffed the 
republic with his cruelties. He was banifhed by Oc¬ 
tavius for attempting to make the fugitive flaves free. 
He joined himfelf with Marius ; and with him at the 
head of the flaves he defeated his enemies, and made 
himfelf conful even to a fourth time. He maflacred 
fo many citizens at Rome, that his name became odi¬ 
ous ; and one of his officers affaffinated him at Ancona, 
as he was preparing war againft Sylla. 

Cinna, (C. Helvius) a poet intimate with Caefar. 
He went to attend the obfequies of Caefar, and being 
miftaken by the populace for the other Cinna, he was 
torn to pieces.—Alfo a grandfon of Pompey’s. He 
confpired againft Auguftus, who pardoned him, and 
made him one of his moft intimate friends. He was 
conful A. U. C. 75:8, and made Auguftus his heir. 

CINNABAR, in natural hiftory, is either native 
. or factitious. 

The native cinnabar is an ore of quickfilver, mode¬ 
rately compact, very heavy, and of an elegant ftriated 
red colour. 

Factitious cinnabar is a mixture of mercury and ftil- 
phur fublimed, and thus reduced into a fine red glebe. 
The belt is of a high colour, and fb.ll of fibres like 
needles. See Chemistry, n° 1404. 

The chief ufe of cinnabar is for painting. Although 
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the body is compofed of fulphur, which is of a light Cinnamc* 
colour, and mercury which is white as filver, it is ne- II 
verthelefs of an exceeding ftrong red colour. Lumps Cinque. ^ 
of it are of a deep brown red without brilliancy ; 
but when the too great intenfity of its colour is di- 
minilhed by bruiling and dividing it into fmall parts, 

(which is a method generally ufed to leflen the in¬ 
tenfity of all colours), the red of the cinnabar be¬ 
comes more and more exalted, flame coloured, and ex¬ 
ceedingly vivid and brilliant; in this ftate it is called 
vermillion. 

Cinnabar is often employed as an internal medicine. 

Hoffman greatly recommends it as a fedative and an- 
tifpafmodic: and Stahl makes it an ingredient in his 
temperant powder. Other intelligent phyficians deny 
that cinnabar taken internally has any medicinal qua¬ 
lity. Their opinion is grounded on the infolnbrity of 
this fubftance in any menftruum. This queftion con¬ 
cerning its internal utility cannot be decided without 
further refearches and experiments ; but cinnabar is 
certainly ufed with fuccefs to procure a mercurial*fu- 
migat'on, when that method of cure is proper in ve¬ 
nereal difeafes. For this purpofe it is burnt in an open 
fire on red-hot coals, by which the mercury is difen- 
gaged and forms vapours, which, being applied to the 
body of the difeafed perfon, penetrate through the 
pores of the Ikin, and produce eft efts fimilar to thofe 
of mercury adminiftered by friftion. 

CINNAMON, the bark of two fpecies of 1 auras. 

The true cinnamon is from the Lauras cinnamomum ■, 
and the bafe cinnamon, which is often fold for the 
true, is from the laurus caflia. See Laurus. 

Cinnamon -Water, is made by diftilling the bark 
firft infufed in fpirit of wine, brandy, or white- 
wine, 

Clo vc-Cinnamon, is the bark of a tree growing in 
Brazil, which is often fubftituted for real cloves. 

White Cinnamon, called alfo Winter’s bark, is the 
bark of a tree frequent in the ifle of St Domingo, Gua¬ 
dalupe, ire. of a Iharp biting tafte like pepper. 

Some ufe it inftead of nutmeg ; and in medicine it is 
efteeemed a ftomachic and antifcorbutic. See Ca- 
nella. 

CINNAMUS, a Greek hiftorian, wrote a hiftory 
of the eaftern empire, during the reigns of John and 
Manuel Commenes, from 1118 to 1143. His ftyle is 
reckoned the belt of the modern Greek authors. He 
died after 1183. 

CINNERETH, Cinereth, Chinnereth, (Mofes); 
or Gennefareth, (anc. geog.) a lake of the Lower Ga¬ 
lilee ; called the Sea of Galilee, (Matthew) ; of Tibe¬ 
rius, (John). Its name Gennefareth is from a fmall 
cognominal diftrift upon it. In breadth 40 ftadia, in 
length 140. The water frefh and fit to drink, and 
abounding in fiih. 

’CINQUEFOIL, in botany. See Potentilla. 
CINQUE-Ports, five havens that lie-on the eaft 
part of England, towards France: thus called by way 
of eminence on account of their fuperior importance, 
as having been thought by the kings to merit a parti¬ 
cular regard for their prefervation againft invafion. 

Hence they have a particular policy, and are governed 
by a keeper, with the title of Lord-warden of the 
Cinque-ports. 

Cambdea tells us ; that William the Conqueror firft 
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Cinque appointed a warden of the Cinqne-ports : but King 
I John firfl granted them their privileges; and that up- 
CiByrai. on con( }j t i on t i ie y fhould provide 80 Ihips at their 
own charge for 40 days, as often as the king fhould 
have occalion in the wars ; he being then flraitened 
for a navy to recover Normandy. 

The five ports are. Mailings, Romney, Hythe, 
Dover, and Sandwich.—Thorn tells us, that Ma¬ 
ilings provided 21 veil'els, and in each veil'd 21 men. 
To this port belong Seaford, Pevenfey, Hedney, 
Winchelfey, Rye, Hamine, Wakefbonrn, Creneth, 
and Forthclipe.— : Romney provided five ihips, and in 
each 24 men. To this belong Bromhal, Lyde, Of- 
warilone, Dangemares, and Romenhal.—Hythe fur- 
nilhed five ihips, and in each 21 feamen. To this belongs 
Weilmeath.—Dover the fame number as Haitings. To 
this belong Folkilon, Feveriham, and Marge.—Lafl- 
ly. Sandwich furnifhed the fame with Hythe. To 
this belong Fordiwic, Reculvcr, Serre, and Deal. 

The privileges granted to thetn in confequence of 
thefe fervices were very great. Among others, they 
were each of them to fend two barons to reprefent 
them in parliament; their deputies were to bear the 
canopy over the king’s head at the time of his coro¬ 
nation, and to dine at the uppermoil table in the 
great hall on his right hand ; to be exempted from fub- 
fidies and other aids ; their heirs to be free from 
perfonal wardihip, liotwithilanding any tenure; to be 
impleaded in their own towns, and not elfewhere ; 
not to be liable to tolls, &c. 

The Cinque-ports give the following titles ; Ha- 
flings, a barony to the ancient family of Huntington : 
Romney, to the Marlhams : Dover, new barony, to a 
branch of the York family ; formerly a dukedom (now 
extinCt) to the Qtteenfberry family: Sandwich, an 
earldom to a branch of the Montagues. 

CINTRA, a cape and mountain of Portugal, in 
the province of Eflremadura, ufually called the Rock 
of Lijbon. It lies on the north fide of the entrance of 
the river Tajo ; and there is a town of the fame name 
fituated thereon. W. Long. 10. 15. N. Lat. 59. o. 

CINUS, or Cynus, a famous civilian of Piftoia in 
the 14th century. His commentary on the Code was 
finifned in 1313: he alfo wrote on fome parts of the 
digefl. He was no lefs famous for his Italian poems ; 
and is ranked among thofe who firfl gave graces to the 
Tufcan lyric poetry. 

CINYRA, in the Jewifh antiquities, a mufical in- 
flrument. This, and the Hebrew cinnor , which is ge¬ 
nerally tranflated cithera, lyra, or pfalterium, are the 
fame. It was made of wood, and was played on in the 
temple of Jerufalem. Jofephus fays that the cinyra of 
the temple had ten firings, and that it was touched 
with a baw. In another place he fays that Solomon 
made a great number of them with a precious kind of 
metal called elettruni; wherein he contradicts theferip- 
tures, which inform us that Solomon’s cmners were 
made of wood. 

CINYRAS, (fab. hilt.) a king, of Cyprus, fon of 
Paphus. He married Cenchreis, by whom he had a 
daughter called Myrrha. Myrrha fell in love with her 
father, and in the abfence of her mother fhe introdu¬ 
ced herfelf into his bed by means of her nurfe. Ciny- 
ras had by her a fon called Adonis and when he knew 
the incefl he had. committed, he attempted to flab his 
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daughter, who efcaped his purfuit and fled to Arabia, Cion 
where, after fhe had brought forth, [lie was changed H 
into a tree which flill bears her name. Cinyras, ac- c ’P her - 
cording to fome, ftabbed himfelf. ' v 

CION, or Cyon, in gardening, a young fhoot, 
fprout, or fprig, put forth by a tree. Grafting is per¬ 
formed by the application of the cion of one plant up¬ 
on the flock of another. To produce a flock of cions 
for grafting, planting, &c. the gardeners fometimes 
cut off the bodies of trees a little above the ground, 
and only leave a flump or root Handing: the redun¬ 
dant fap will not fail next fpring to put forth a great 
number of {hoots. In drefling dwarf-trees, a great ma¬ 
ny cions are to be cut off. 

CIOTAT, a fea-port town of Provence in France ; 
famous for Mufcadine wine. It is feated on the bay of 
Laquea, between Marfeilles and Toulon; and the 
harbour is defended by a flrong fort. E. Long. y. 30. 

N. Lat. 43, 10. 

CIPHER, or Cypher, one of the Arabic charac¬ 
ters or figures ufed in computation, formed thus, o. 

See Arithmetic. 

Cipher is alfo a kind of enigmatic character, com- 
pofed of feveral letters interwoven, which are general¬ 
ly the initial letters of the perfons names for whom 
the ciphers are intended. Thefe are frequently ufed 
on Peals, coaches, and other fiioveables.—Anciently, 
merchants and tradefmen were not allowed to bear 
arms : in lieu thereof, they bore their cyphers, or 
the initial letters of their names, artfully interwoven 
about a crofs ; of which we have divers inflances on 
tombs. See. See Devise. 

Cipher, denotes likewife certain fecret characters 
difguifed and. varied, ufed in-writing letters that con¬ 
tain fome fecret, not to be underflood but by thofe 
between whom the cipher is agreed on. 

De la Guilletiere, in. his Lacedamon ancient and mo¬ 
dern, endeavours to make the ancient Spartans the in¬ 
ventors of the art of writing in cipher. Their fcytala, 
according to him, was the firfl fketch of this mylleri- 
ous art: thefe fcytalse were two rollers of wood, of 
equal length and thicknefs; one of them kept by the 
ephori; the other by the general of the army fent on 
any expedition againfl the enemy. Whenfoever thofe 
magiflrates would fend any fecret orders to the gene¬ 
ral, they took a flip of parchment, and rolled it very 
juflly about the fcytala which they had referved ; and 
in this Plate wrote their intentions, which appeared 
perfeCl and confiflent while the parchment continued 
on the roll: when taken oft, the writing was 
maimed, and without connection: but was cafily ra- 
trieved by the general, upon his applying it to his 
fcytala. 

Polybius fays, that Jsneas TaClitus, 2000 years ago, 
collected together 20 different manners of writing fo 
as not to be underflood by any but thofe in the fe¬ 
cret ; part whereof were invented by himfelf, and part 
ufed before his time.—Trithemius, Cap. Porta, Vige- 
nere, and P. Niceron, have written exprefsly on the 
fubjeCt of ciphers. 

As the writing in cipher is become an art; fo is the 
reading or unravelling thereof, called deciphering— 

The rules of deciphering are different in different lan¬ 
guages. By obferving the following, you will foon 
make out any common cipher written in Englifh. 

1. Obfierve 
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Cipher. i. Obferve the letters or c liar afters that molt fre- 
' v ' quently occur ; and fet them down for the fix vowels, 
including y,• and of thefe the molt frequent will gene¬ 
rally be e, and the leaft frequent u. 

2. The vowels that moll frequently come together 
are ea and ou. 

3. The confonant moll common at the ends of words 
is s, and the next frequent r and t. 

4. When two limilar charafters come together, they 
are moll likely to be the confonants ft l, or s, or the 
vowels £ or 0. 

5. The letter that precedes or follows two fimilar 
charafters is either a vowel, or /, m, n, or r. 

6 . In deciphering, begin with the words that confilt 
of a fingle letter, which will be either a, I, 0, or &. 

7. Then take the words of two letters, one of which 
will be a vowel. Of thefe words the moll frequent are, 
an, to, be, by, of, on, or, no,fo, as, at, if, in, is, it, be, 
me, my, us, we, am. 

8. In words of three letters there are moll common¬ 
ly two confonants. Of thefe words the moll frequent 
are, the, and, not, but, yet, for, tbo’, how, why, all,you, 
Jhe, his, her, our, who, may, can, did, was, are, has, 
had, let, one, two, fix, ten, ire .—Some of thefe, orthofe 
of two letters, will be found in every fentence. 

9. The moll common words of four letters are, this, 
that, then, thus, with, when, from, here, fame, mof, 
none, they, them, whom, mine, your, felf, muf, will, 
have, been, were, four, five, nine, 8 cc. 

10. The moll ufual words of five letters are, there,, 
thefe, thofe, which, were, while, fince, their, Jhall, 
might, could, would, ought, three, feven, eight, See. 

it. Words of two or more fyllables frequently begin 
With double confonants, or with a prepofition; that is, 
a vowel joined with one or more confonants. The moll 
common double confonants are bl, br, dr,fl,fr, gl, gr, 
fh,pl, pr,Jh,Jb,fp, ft, th, tr, wh, wr, See. and the moll 
common prepofitions are com, con, de, dis, ex, im, in, 
int, mis, per, pre, pro, re, fub, fup, un, &c. 

12. The double confonants moll frequent at the end 
of long words are, ck, Id, If, mn, nd, ng, rl, rm, rn, rp, 
rt, fm, ft, xt, &c. and the moll common terminations 
are ed, en, er, es, et, ing, ly,fon, ft on, tion, able, ence, 
ent, ment,full, lefts, nefs, &c. 

* f n On Plate CXXXVII.* fig. 7. is given an example 
V0I..IV. of a cipher wrote in arbitrary charafters as is common¬ 
ly praftifed. It will be eafily deciphered by obferving 
the rules: but when the charafters are all placed 
clofe together, as in the example fig. 8. and as they al¬ 
ways Ihould be, the deciphering is much more difficult. 

To decipher a writing of this fort, you mull firlt 
look for thofe charafters that moll frequently occur, 
and fet them down for vowels as before. Then ob¬ 
ferve the fimilar charafters that come together; but 
you mull remember that two fuch charafters may 
here belong to two words. You are next to remember 
the combinations of two or three charafters that are 
moll frequent; which will be fome of the words in 
the feventh and eighth of the foregoing rules; and by 
obferving the other rules, you will infallibly difeover, 
with time and attention, any cipher wrote on thefe 
principles. 

When the words are wrote all clofe together, if 
the key to the cipher were to be changed every 
word, according to a regular method agreed on be- 
Vor.V. 
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tween the parties, as might be done by cither of the Cipher, 
methods mentioned in N° II. below, with very little v v J 
additional trouble, the writing would then be extreme¬ 
ly difficult to decipher. The longer any letter wrote 
in cipher is, the more eafy it is to decipher, as then the 
repetitions of the charafters and combinations are the 
more frequent. 

The following are the contents of the two forego¬ 
ing ciphers ; in which we have inverted the order of 
the words and letters, that they who are defirous of 
trying their talent at deciphering, may not, inadver¬ 
tently, read the explanation before the cipher. 

enil eno ton dna shtnom elohw eerht, suoidifrep 
dna leurc o noituac & ecnedrup fo klat lliw uoy : on, 
rotiart, tcelgen & ecnereffidni si ti. yltrohs rettel a em 
dnes ot snaem emof dnif rehtie, traeh eht morf semoc 
ti taht ees em tel Sc, erom ecaf ym ees ot erad reven ro. 

evlewt fo ruoh eht ta thgin siht, ledatic eht fo etag 
eht erofeb elbmefla lliw sdneirf ruo 11a. ruoh eht ot 
lautenup eb : deraperp llew emoc dna, ytrebil rnoy 
niager ot, ylevarb eid ro. thgin eht si siht, su sekarn 
rehtie taht, etiuq su seodnu ro. 

Contrivances for communicating intelligence by Cy¬ 
pher. 

I. By means of a pack of cards. The parties mull 
previously agree in what manner the cards Hull be firfl 
placed, and then how they ffiall be Ihuffled. Thus fup- 
pofe the cards are to be firfl placed in the order as here¬ 
after follows, and then Ihuffled by taking oft’ 3 from the 
top, putting the next 2 over them, and the following 3 
under them,* and fo alternately. Therefore the par- * By ftmf- 
ty who fends the cipher firfl writes the contents of it fling the 
on a feparate paper, and then copies the firfl 32 letters cards inthi* 
on the cards, by writing one letter on every card ; lie will 
then fliufHes them, in the manner deferibed, and writes ^ ema j n on . 
the fecond 32 letters : he fhnftles them a fecond time, i y 2 t0 p Ut 
and writes the third 32 letters, and fo of the reft. An under at 
example will make this plain. Suppofe the letter to laft. 
be as follows : 

I am in full march to relieve you ; within\ three days 
I Jhall be with you. If the ene\my in the mean time 
Jhould snake an ajjau\lt, remember what you owe to your 
countr\y, toy ourfamily, andyourfelf Live with ho\nour. 
or die with glory. 

Order of the cards before 
the 1 ft fhuftle. 

Ace fpade 
Ten diamonds 
Eight hearts 
King fpades 
Nine clubs 
Seven diamonds 
Nine diamonds 
p.. Ace clubs 
Knave hearts 
Seven fpades 
Ten clubs 
Ten hearts 
Queen fpades 
Eight diamonds 
Eight clubs 
Seven hearts 
Queen clubs 
Nine fpades 
King hearts 
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The perfon that receives thefe cards firft places them 
in the order agreed on, and tranfcribes the firft letter 
on every card. He then IhulHes them, according to 
order, and tranfcribes the fecond letter on each card. 
He IhulHes them a fecond time, and tranfcribes the 
third letters : and fo of the reft. 

If the cards were to be Ihuffied the fecond time by 
three and fours, the third time by two and fours, ire. 
it would make the cipher ftill more difficult to dif- 
cover : though as all ciphers depend on the combina¬ 
tion of letters, there are fcarce any that may not be 
deciphered with time and pains ; as we fliall lhow fur¬ 
ther on. Thofe ciphers are the bell that are by their 
nature moil free from fufpicion of being ciphers, as for 
example, if the letters were there wrote with fympathe- 
tic ink, the cards might then pafs for a common pack. 

II. By a dial. On a piece of fquare pafteboard 
ABCD, fig. 3. 4. draw the circle EFGH, and divide 
it into 26 equal parts, in each of which muft be wrote 
one of the letters of the alphabet. 

On the infide of this there muft be another circle of 
pafteboard, ILMN, moveable round the centre O, and 
the extremity of this muft be divided into the fame 
number of equal parts as the other. On this alfo muft 
be wrote the letters of the alphabet, which, however, 
need not be difpofed in the fame order. The perfon 
with whom you correfpond muft have a fimilar dial, 
and at the beginning of your letter you muft put any 
two letters that anfwer to each other when you have 
fixed the dial. 

Exam. Suppofe you would write as follows : “ If 
you will come over to us, you fliall have a penfioh, and 
you may ftill make a fliam oppofition.” You begin 
with the letters Ma, which lhow how the dial is fix¬ 
ed : then for If you, you Write un juc, and fo for the 
reft, as you will fee at fig. 6. 

The fame intention may be anfwered by a ruler, the 
upper part of which is fixed and the lower part made 
to (lide; but in this cafe the upper part muft contain 
two alphabets in fucceffion, that fome letter of that part 
may conftantly correfpond to one in the lower part. 
The divifions Handing direftly over each other in a 
ftraight line will be much more obvious than in the 
circumference of a circle. Or two ftraight pieces of 
pafteboard regularly divided, the one containing a An¬ 
gle and the other a double alphabet, would anfwer ex¬ 
actly the fame purpofe. In this cafe a blank fpace may 
be left at each end of the fingle alphabet, and one or 
two weights being placed on both the pieces will keep 
them Heady. 

HI. The corresponding Spaces. Take two pieces of. 
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pafteboard or ftiff paper, through which you muft cut Cipher, 
long fquares, at different diftances, as you will fee in Cippus. 
the following example. One of thefe pieces you keep ' v 
yourfelf, and the other you give to your correfpondent. 

When yon would fend him any fecret intelligence, you 
lay the pafteboard upon a paper of the fame fize j and 
in the fpaces cut out, you write what yon would have 
underftood by him only, and then fill up the interme¬ 
diate fpaces with fomewhat that makes with thofe words 
a different fenfe. 

|I fli all be| much obliged to you, as reading |alone| 
engages my attention |at| prefent, if you will lend me 
any one of the |eight| volumes of the Spectator. I 
hope you will excufe |this| freedom, but for a winter’s 
|evening| I |don’t| know a better entertainment. If I 
| fail j to return it foon, never truft me for the time 
|to come.| 

A paper of this fort may be placed four different 
ways, either by putting the bottom at the top, or by 
turning it over ■, and by thefe means the fuperfluous 
words may be the more eafily adapted to the fenfe of 
the others. 

This Is a very eligible cipher, as it is free from fu¬ 
fpicion, but it will do only for ffiort mellages : for if 
the fpaces be frequent, it will be very difficult to make 
the concealed and obvious meanings agree together : 
and if the fenfe be not clear, the writing will be liable 
to fufpicion. 

IV. The muSical cipher. The conftrudtion of this 
cipher is fimilar to that of N° II. The circle EFGH 
(fig. 3.) is to be divided into twenty-fix equal parts, 
in each part there muft be wrote one of the letters 
of the alphabet: and on the anterior circle ILMN, 
moveable round the centre O, there is to be the fame 
number of divifions : the circumference of the inner 
circle muft be ruled in the manner of a mufic paper ; 
and in each divifion there is to be placed a note, dif¬ 
fering either in figure or pofition. Laftly, within the 
mufical lines place the three keys, and on the outer 
circle, the figures that are commonly ufed to denote 
the time. 

Then provide yourfelf with a ruled paper, and place 
one of the keys, as fiippofe that of ge re y"o/, againft 
the time two-fourths at the beginning of the paper, 
which will inform your correfpondent how to fix his 
circle. You then copy the notes that anfwer to the 
feveral letters of the words you intend to write, in the 
manner expreffed at fig. 5. 

A cypher of this fort may be made more difficult 
to difeover by frequently changing the key, and that 
will not in the leaft embarrafs the reader. You may 
likewife add the mark % or to the note that be¬ 
gins a word, which will make it more eafy to read, 
and at the fame time give the mufic a more natural 
afpeft. This cipher is preferable to that of N° II. 
above, as It may be ihclofed in a letter about common 
affairs, and pafs unfufpefted. 

CIPPUS, in antiquity, alow column, with an in- 
feription, erefted on the high roads, or other places, 
to ihow the way to travellers ; to ferve as a boun¬ 
dary ; to mark the grave of a deceafed perfon, ire. 

CFR 
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Wir CIR_, (St) a village of France, two miles from Ver- 
!l failles, remarkable for a nunnery founded here by 
Circaffia. ^ L 0ll j s XIV. The nuns are obliged to take care of 
the education of 250 girls, who nuift prove their fa¬ 
milies to have been noble from the 4th generation on 
the father’s lide. They cannot enter before 7, nor 
after 1 a years of age: and they continue there till 
they are 20 years and 3 months old. The houfe is a 
molt magnificent flructure. 

CIRCfEA, enchanter’s night-shade : A genus 
of the monogynia order, belonging to the diaudria 
clafs of plants ; and in the natural method ranking un¬ 
der the 48th order, dggregata. The corolla is dipeta- 
lous ; the calyx diphyllous, fuperior, with one bilocu¬ 
lar feed. There are two fpecies, one of which is a 
native of Britain, and the other of Germany. They 
are low herbaceous plants with white flowers, and 
poiTefled of no remarkable property. 

CIRCASSIA, a large country of Afia, fituated be¬ 
tween 45 altd 50 degrees of north latitude, and be¬ 
tween 40 and 50 of eaft longitude. It is bounded by 
Ruffia on the north; by Aflracan and the Cafpian fea 
on the eaft; by Georgia and Dagiflan on the fouth j 
and by the river Don, the Palus Meods, and the Black 
Sea, on the well. This country has long been cele¬ 
brated for the extraordinary beauty of its women; and 
here it was that the pradice of inoculating for the 
fmall-pox firfl began. Terki, the principal city, is 
feated in a very fpacious plain, very fwampy, towards 
the fea-fide, in 43 deg. 23 min. north latitude: it is 
about three werlts in compafs, well fortified with ram¬ 
parts and baflions in the modern flyle, well Bored with 
cannon, and has always a confiderable garrifon in it, 
under the command of a governor. The Circadian 
prince who refides here, is allowed five hundred Ruf¬ 
fians for his guard, but none of his own fubjeds are 
permitted to dwell within any part of the fortifications. 
Ever fince the redudion of thofe parts to the obedi¬ 
ence of Ruffia, they have put in all places of flrength, 
not only Ruffian garrifons and governors, but magi- 
flrates, and priefls for the exercife of the Chriflian re¬ 
ligion; yet the Circadian Tartars are governed by 
their own princes, lords, and judges; but thefe admini- 
fter juflice in the name of the emperor, and in matters 
of importance, not without the prefence of the Ruffian 
governors, being all obliged to take the oath of alle¬ 
giance to his imperial majefly. The apparel of the 
men of Circaffia is much the fame with that of the 
Nagayans; only their caps are fomething larger; and 
their cloaks being likewife of coarfe cloth or fheep 
fkins, are faflened only at the neck with a firing, and 
as they are not large enough to cover the whole body, 
they turn them round according to the wind and wea¬ 
ther. The men here are much better favoured than 
thofe of Nagaya, and the women extremely well fha- 
ped, with exceeding fine features, fmooth clear com¬ 
plexions, and beautiful black eyes, which, with their 
black hair hanging in two traffics, one on each fide the 
face, give them a mofl lovely appearance : they wear 
a black coif on their heads, covered with a fine white 
cloth tied under the chin. During the fummer they 
all wear only a fmock of divers colours, and that open 
fo low before, that one may fee below their navels: 
this, with their beautiful faces always uncovered (con¬ 
trary to the cuftom of mofl of the other provinces in 
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thefe parts), their good humour and lively freedom in Circafl', 
converfation, altogether render them very attra&ing : ' v— 
notwithflanding which they have the reputation of be¬ 
ing very chaite, though they feldom want opportunity; 
for according to the accounts of a late traveller, it is an 
eflablilhed point of good manners among them, that as 
foon as any perfon comes in to fpeak to the wife, the 
hufband goes out of the houfe, but whe ther thisconti- 
nency of theirs proceeds from their own generofity, to 
recompence their hufbands for the confidence they put 
in them, or has its foundation only in fame, he pretends 
not to determine. Their language they have in com¬ 
mon with the other neighbouring Tartars, although 
the chief people among them are alfo not ignorant of 
the Ruffian: their religion is Paganifm ; for notwith¬ 
flanding they nfe circumcifion among them, they have 
neither prieft, alcoran, or mofque, like other Mahome¬ 
tans. Every body here offers his own facrifice at plea- 
fure; for which, however, they have certain days, efla- 
bliihed rather by cnflom than any pofitive command : 
their moll folemn facrifice is offered at the death of 
their nearefl friends : upon which occafion both men 
and women meet in the field to be prefent at the offer¬ 
ing, which is an he goat; and having killed, they flay 
it, and ftretch the Ikin with the head and horns on, 
upon a crofs at the top of a long pole, placed common¬ 
ly in a quickfet hedge (to keep the cattle from it) ; 
and near the place the facrifice is offered by boiling and 
roafling the fielh, which they afterwards eat. When 
the feaft is over, the men rife, and having paid their 
adoration to the fkiu, and muttered over fome certain 
prayers, the women withdraw, and the men conclude 
the ceremony with drinking a great quantity of aqua- 
vitae ; and this generally ends in a quarrel before they 
part. The face of the country is pleafantly diverflfied 
with mountains, valleys, woods, lakes, and rivers; and 
though not much cultivated, is far from being unfruit¬ 
ful. In fummer the inhabitants quit the towns, and 
encamp in the fields like the neighbouring Tartars: 
occafionally lhifting their ftations along with their 
flocks and herds. Befides game, in which the coun¬ 
try greatly abounds, the Circaffians eat beef and mut¬ 
ton ; but that which they prefer to all others is the 
flefli of a young horfe. Their bread confifts of thin 
cakes of barley meal, baked upon the hearth, which 
they always eat new; and their ufual drink is water or 
mares milk ; from the latter of which they diflil a fpi- 
rit, as mofl of the Tartar nations. They allot no fix¬ 
ed hours Tor the refrelhments of the table or deep, 
which they indulge irregularly, as inclination or con¬ 
venience dictates. When the men makeexcurfions into 
anfenemy’s country, they will pafsfeveral days and nights 
fuccelfively without fleeping; but, at their return, de¬ 
vote as much time to repofe as the fpace in which they 
had before with-held from that gratification. When 
they eat, they fit crofs-legged on the floor, the lkin of 
fome animal ferving them inflead of a carpet. In re¬ 
moving from one part of the country to another, the 
women and children are carried in waggons, which are 
a kind of travelling houfes, and drawn by oxen or ca¬ 
mels, they never ufing horfes for draught. Their 
breed of the latter, however, is reckoned exceeding 
good ; and Lhey are accuftomed to fwim almofl any ri¬ 
ver on horfeback. The women and children fmoke 
tobacco as well as the men; and this is tfce mofl accept* 
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Cine tabic commodity which a traveller can carry with him in- 
t to the Tartar countries. There are here no public inns. 
Cir cles. w hich indeed are unneceflary ; for fo great is the hofpi- 
“ ' tality of the people, that they will contend with each 

other who fhall entertain any Rranger that happens to 
come among them.—The principal branch of their 
traffic is their own children, efpecially their daughters, 
whom they fell for the ufe of the feraglios in Turkey 
and Perlia, where they frequently marry to great ad¬ 
vantage, and make the fortune of their families. The 
merchants who come from ConRantinople to pur chafe 
thofe girls, are generally Jews, who, as well as the mo¬ 
thers, are faid to be extremely careful of preferving the 
chaRity of the.young women, knowing the value that 
is fet by the Turks upon the marks of virginity. The 
greater part of the Circaffians are ChriRians of the 
Greek church ; but there are alfo both Mahometans 
and Pagans amongft them. 

CIRCE, (fab. hill.) a daughter of Sol and Perfeis, 
celebrated for her knowledge of magic and venomous 
herbs. She was filler to Astes king of Colchis, and 
to Pafiphae the wife of Minos. She married a Sarma- 
tian prince of Colchis, whom Ihe murdered to obtain 
the kingdom. She was expelled by her lubjedls, and 
married by her father upon the coalts of Italy in 
an ifland called /Easa. UlylTes, at his return from the 
Trojan war, vifited her coalts; and all his compa¬ 
nions, who ran headlong into pleafure and voluptuouf- 
nefs, were changed by Circe’s potions into filthy fwine. 
UlylTes, who was fortified againlt all enchantments by 
an herb called moly, which he had received from Mer¬ 
cury, went to Circe, and demanded fword in hand the 
reltoration of his companions to their former Hate. She 
complied, and loaded the hero with pleafures and ho¬ 
nours. In this voluptuous retreat UlylTes had by 
Circe one Ton called Telegonns, or two, according to 
Hefiod, called Agrius and Latinus. For one whole 
year UlylTes forgot his glory in Circe’s arms. At his 
departure the nymph advifed him to defcend to hell 
and to confult the manes of Tirefius concerning the 
fates that attended him. Circe ihowed herfelf cruel to 
Scylla her rival, and to Picus. 

CIRCENSIAN gam es, a general term under which 
was comprehended all combats exhibited in the Roman 
circus, in imitation of the Olympic games in Greece. 
Molt of the fealts of the Romans were accompanied 
withCircenfian games; and the magiltrates, and other 
officers of the republic, frequently prefented the people 
with them, in order to procure their favour. The 
grand games were held five days, commencing on the 
1 5th of September. See Circus. 

CIRCLE, in geometry, a plane figure comprehend¬ 
ed by a Tingle curve line, called its circumference, to 
which light lines drawn from a point in the middle, 
called the centre, are equal to each other. See Geo¬ 
metry. 

Circles of the Sphere, are fuch as cut the mundane 
fphere, and have their periphery either on its move¬ 
able furface, or in another immoveable, conterminous, 
and equidiltant furface. See Sphere. Hence arife 
two kinds of circles, moveable and immoveable. The 
firR, thofe whofe peripheries are in the moveable fur¬ 
face, and which therefore revolve with its diurnal mo¬ 
tion ; as, the meridians, &c. The latter having their 
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periphery in the immoveable furface, do not revolve; Circle*. 

as the ecliptic, equator, and its parallels, &c. See '-«— 

Geo graph y. 

Circles of Altitude , otherwife called almucantars, 
are circles parallel to the horizon, having their com¬ 
mon pole in the zenith, and Rill diminiihing as they 
approach the zenith. See Almucantar. 

Diurnal Circles, are immoveable circles, fuppofed 
to be defcribed by the feven Rars, and other points 
of the heavens, in their diurnal rotation ronnd the 
earth; or rather, in the rotation of the earth round 
its axis. The diurnal circles are all unequal: the e- 
quator is the biggeR. 

Horary Circles, in dialing, are the lines which 
Ihow the hours on dials ; though thefe be not drawn 
circular, but nearly flraight. See Dialing. 

Circles of Latitude, or Secondaries of the Ecliptic , 
are great circles parallel to the plane of the ecliptic, 
paffing through the poles thereof, and through every 
Rar and planet. They are fo called, becaufe they 
ferve to meafure the latitude of the Rars, which is no¬ 
thing but an arch of one of thefe circles intercepted 
between the Rar and the ecliptic. See Latitude. 

Circles of Longitude, are feveral lefler circles, pa¬ 
rallel to the ecliptic ; Rill diminiihing, in proportion, 
as they recede from it. On the arches of thefe circles, 
the longitude of the Rars is reckoned. 

Circle of perpetual Apparition, one of the lefler cir¬ 
cles, parallel to the equator; defcribed by any point 
of the fphere touching the northern point of the ho¬ 
rizon ; and carried about with the diurnal motion. All 
the Rars included within this circle never fet, but are 
ever vifible above the horizon. 

C ircle of perpetual Occultation, is another circle at a 
like diRance from the equator; and contains all thofe 
Rars which never appear in our hemifphere. The Rars 
fituated between thefe circles alternately rife and fet 
at certain times. 

Polar Circles, are immoveable circles parallel to 
the equator, and at a diRance from the poles equal to 
the greateR declination of the ecliptic. That next the 
northern pole is called the arctic ; and that next to 
the fouthern one the antarctic. 

Fairy-CiRCLE. See Fairy -Circle. 

Druidical Circles, in Britiffi topography, a name 
given to certain ancient inclofures formed by rude 
Rones circularly arranged, in the manner reprefented 
on Plate CXXXV.* Thefe, it is now generally agreed, * j n 
were temples, and many writers think alfo places of Vol. IV. 
folemn afiemblies for councils or eleftions, and feats of 
judgment. Mr Borlace is of this opinion. “ InRead 
therefore (fays he), of detaining the reader with a 
difpute, whether they were places of worlhip or coun¬ 
cil, it may with great probability be afferted, that they 
were ufed for both purpofes ; and having for the moffi 
part been firR dedicated to religion, naturally became 
afterwards the curias and foras of the fame communi¬ 
ty.” Thefe temples, though generally circular, oc- 
cafionally differ as well in figure as magnitude : with 
relation to the firR, the moR fimple were compofedtef 
one circle: Stonehenge confifled of two circles and 
two ovals, refpeclively concentric ; whilRthat at Bot- 
talch near St JuR in Cornwall is formed by four in¬ 
terfering circles. And the great temple at Abnry in 

Wiltlhire, 
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*irc!c, Wiltfhire, it is faid, defcribed the figure of a fe- 
Circonccl- raph or fiery flying ferpent, reprefented by circles and 
Hones. right lines. Some belides circles have avenues of Hone 
v v ' pillars. Moft, if not all of them, have pillars or_al¬ 
ters within their penetralia or centre. In the article 
of magnitude and number ol Hones, there is the great- 
eH variety ; fome circles being only twelve | IceL dia¬ 
meter and formed only of twelve Hones, whilH others, 
fetch as Stonehenge and Abury, contained, the firit 
one hundred and forty, the fecond fix hundred and 
fifty two, and occupied many acres of ground. All 
thefe different numbers and meafures and arrangements 
had their pretended reference ; either to the afironomi- 
cal divifions of the year, or fome myfieries of the drui- 
dical religion. Mr Borlace, however, feppofes, that 
thofe very fmall circles, fometimes formed of a low 
bank of earth, fometimes of Hones erect, and fre¬ 
quently of loofe fmall Hones thrown together in a cir¬ 
cular form, enclofing an area of about three yards 
diameter, without any larger circle round them, were 
originally places of burial. 

Circle, in logic, or Logical Circle, is when the 
fame terms are proved in orbem by the fame terms ; and 
the parts of the fyllogifm alternately by each other, both 
directly and indirectly. 

Circles of the Empire, fuch provinces and principa¬ 
lities of the German empire as have a right to be pre- 
fent at diets. Maximilian I. divided the empire into 
fix, and fome years after into ten circles. This lalt di- 
vifiou was confirmed by Charles V. The circles, as 
they Hand in the Imperial Matricola, are as follow : 
Aufiria, Burgundy, the Lower Rhine, Bavaria, Up¬ 
per Saxony, Franconia, Swabia, Upper Rhine, Welt- 
phalia, and the Lower Saxony. 

CIRCONCELLIONES, a fpecies of fanatics, fo 
called becaufe they were continually rambling round 
the houfes in the country. They took their rife among 
the donatifis, in the reign of the emperor Confiantine. 
It is incredible what ravages and cruelties thefe vaga¬ 
bonds committed in Africa through a long feries of 
years. They were illiterate, favage peafants, who 
underfiood only the Punic language.. Intoxicated 
with a barbarious zeal, they renounced agriculture, 
profefied continence, and affumed the title of “ Vindi¬ 
cators ofjufiice, and Protestors of the opprefi.” To 
accomplilh their miffion, they enfranchifed Haves, 
fcoured the roads, forced mailers to alight from their 
chariots, and run before their Haves, whom they ob¬ 
liged to mount in their place ; and difeharged debtors, 
killing the creditors if they refufed to cancel the bonds. 
But the chief objects of their cruelty were the catholics, 
and efpecially thofe who had renounced donatifm. 
At firH they ufed no fwords, becaufe God had forbidden 
the ufe of one to Peter ; but they were armed with 
clubs, which they called the chibs of Ifrael; and which 
they handled in fuch a manner as to break a man’s 
bones without killing him immediately, fo that he lau- 
guiflied a long time and then died. When they took, 
away a man’s life at once, they looked upon it as a fa¬ 
vour. They became lefs fcrupulous afterwards, and 
made ufe of all forts of irms. Their fhout was Praifs 
bs to Gad. Thefe words in their mouths were the fig- 
nal of daughter, more terrible than the roaring of a 
lion. They had invented an unheard of punilhment; 
which was to cover with lime diluted with vinegar. 


the eyes of thofe unhappy wretches whom they had Circeneefc 
crttflied with blows, and covered with wounds, and Hynes, 
to abandon them in that condition. Never was a „ Cir <-mt. _ 
Hronger proof what horrors fuperfiition can beget in 
minds defiitute of knowledge and humanity. Thefe 
brutes, who had made a vow of chafiity, gave them- 
felves up to wine and all forts of impurities, running 
about with women and young girls as drunk as them- 
felves, whom they called facred virgins , and who of¬ 
ten carried proofs of their incontinence. Their chiefs 
took the name of Chiefs of the Saints. After having 
glutted themfelves with blood, they turned their rage 
upon themfelves, and fought death with the fame fury 
with which they gave it to others. Some fcrambled 
up to the tops of rocks, and cafe themfelves down 
headlong in multitudes ; others burned themfelves, or 
threw themfelves into the fea. Thofe who propofed 
to acquire the title of martyrs, publilhed it long be¬ 
fore ; upon which they were feaHed and" fattened 
like oxen for the daughter; after thefe preparations 
they fet out to be defiroyed. Sometimes they gave 
money to thofe whom they met, and threatened to 
murder them if they did not make them martyrs. 

Theodorat gives an account of a Rout young man, 
who meeting with a troop of thefe fanatics, confent- 
ed to kill them, provided he might bind them firH ; 
and having by this means put it out of their power 
to defend themfelves, whipped them as long as he 
was able, and then left them tied in that manner. 

Their bifeops pretended to blame them, but in reali¬ 
ty made ufe of them to intimidate fuch as might be 
tempted to forfake their feet ; they even honoured 
them as faints. They were not, however, ahle to go¬ 
vern thofe furious monfiers ; and more than once 
found themfelves under a neceffity of abandoning them, 
and even of imploring the afiifiance of the fecular 
power againfe them. The counts Urfacius and Tau-. 
rinus were employed to quell them ; they deferoyed 
a great number of them, of whom the donatiHs made 
as many martyrs. Urfacius, who was a good ca¬ 
tholic and a religious man, having loH his. life in 
an engagement with the barbarians, the donatiHs 
did not fail to triumph in his death, as an effedt of 
the vengeance of heaven. Africa was the theatre of 
thefe bloody feenes during a great part of Confiantine’s 
life. 

CIRCUIT, in law, fignifies a longer courfe of 
proceedings than is needful to recover the thing feed 
for. 

C i r c u i t , in England, alfo fignifies the journey or pro- 
grefs, which the judges take twice every year, thro’the 
feveral countries of England and Wales, to hold courts 
and admihifier jufiice, where recourfe cannot be had 
to the king’s courts at Wefiminfier : hence England 
is divided into fix circuits, viz. the Home circuit; Nor¬ 
folk circuit; Midland circuit; Oxford circuit; Wefi- 
ern circuit, and Northern circuit. In Wales there 
are but two circuits, North and South Walts: two - 
judges are afligned by the king’s commiffion to every 
circuit. 

In Scotland, the judges of the fepreme criminal 
court, or court of judiciary, are divided into three 
feparate courts, confifling of two judges each ; and 
the kingdom into as many diflrifts. In certain bo- 
roughs of every difirift, each, of thefe courts by rota¬ 
tion. 
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tlon are obliged to hold two courts in the year, in 
fpring and autumn ; which are called circuit-courts. 

£ iecirtcal Circuit, denotes the courfe of the electric 
fluid from the charged furface of an electric body, to 
the oppolite lurfaoe into which the dilcharge is made. 
Some of the firlt electricians apprehended, that the 
fame particulars of the eledtric fluid, which were thrown 
on one fide of the charged glafs, actually made the 
•whole circuit of the intervening conductors, and ar¬ 
rived at the oppolite lide : whereas Dr Franklin’s 
theory only requires, that the redundancy of electric 
matter on the charged furface Ihould pafs into the bo¬ 
dies which form that part of the circuit which is con¬ 
tiguous to it, driving forward that part of the fluid 
which they naturally poffefs ; and that the deficiency 
of the exhaufled furface Ihould be fupplied by the 
neighbouring condudtors, which form the lafl; part of 
the circuit. On this fuppolition, a vibrating motion 
is fucceffively communicated through the whole length 
of the circuit. This circuit is always formed of the 
belt condudtors, let the length of it be ever fo great. 
Many attempts were made, both in France and Eng¬ 
land, at an early period .in the hiftory of eledtricity, 
■to afcertain the diltance to which the eledtric fhock 
might be carried, and the velocity of its motion. The 
French philofophers, at different times, made it to 
pafs through a circut of 900 toifes, and of 2000 
toifes, or about two Englilh miles and a half: and 
-they difcharged the Leyden phial through a bafon of 
water, the furface of which was about an acre. And 
M. Mounier found, that, in pafling through an iron 
wire of 950 toifes in length, it did not fpend a quar¬ 
ter of a fecond ; and that its motion was inftantaneous 
-through a wire of 1319 feet. In 1747, Dr Watfon, 
-and other Englilh philofophers, after many experiments 
-of a fimilar kind, conveyed the eledtric matter through 
a circuit of four miles ; and they concluded from this 
■and another trial, that its velocity is inftantaneous. 

CIRCULAR, in a general fenfe, any thing that is 
defcribed, or moved in a round, as the circumference 
of a circle, or furface of a globe. 

Circular Numbers, called alfo fpherical ones, accor¬ 
ding to fome, are fuch whofe powers terminate in the 
roots themfelves. Thus, for inftance, 5 and 6, all 
whofe powers do end in 5 and 6, as the fquare of 5 
is 25 ; the fquare of 6 is 36, ire. 

Circular Sailing, is the method of failing by the 
arch ofa great circle. See Navigation. 

CIRCULATION, the adt of moving round, or in 
a circle ; thus we fay, the circulation of the blood, &c. 

Circulation of the Blood, the natural motion of the 
blood in a living animal, whereby that fluid is alter¬ 
nately carried from the heart into all parts of the body, 
by the arteries, from whence it is brought back to the 
heartagain by the veins. See Anatomy, n° 125. 

In a foetus, the apparatus for the circulation of the 
blood is fomewhat different from that in adults. The 
feptum, which feparates the two auricles of the heart, 
is pierced through with an aperture, called the fora¬ 
men ovale ; and the trunk of the pulmonary artery, a 
little after it has left the heart, fends out a tube into 
the defeending aorta, called the communicating canal. 
The foetus being born, the foramen ovale clofes by 
degrees, and the canal of communication dries up, 
-and becomes a Ample ligament. 


As to the velocity of the circulating blood, and the Circulation 
time wherein the circulation is completed, feveral ‘ 
computations have been made. By Dr Keil’s account, 
the blood is driven out of the heart into the aorta with 
a velocity which would carry it twenty-five feet in a 
minute : but this velocity is continually abated in the 
progrefs of the blood, in the numerous fe&ions or 
branches of the arteries; fo that before it arrive at 
the extremities of the body, its motion is greatly di- 
miniffied. The fpace of time wherein the whole mafs 
of blood ordinarily circulates, is varioufly determined. 

Some date it thus : Suppofing the heart to make two 
thoufand pulfes in an hour, and that at every pnlfe 
there is expelled an ounce of blood ; as the whole mafs 
of blood is not ordinarily computed to exceed twenty- 
fonr pounds, it muft be circulated feven or eight times 
over in the fpace of an hour. 

The curious, in microfcopic obfervations, have found 
an eafy method of feeing the circulation of the blood 
in the bodies of animals : for thefe inquires it is ne- 
ceffary to choofe fuch animals as are fmall, and eafily 
manageable, and which are either wholly or in part 
tranfparent. The obfervations made by this means 
are preferable to any others we can have recourfe to ; 
ftnee, in diffedtions, the animal is in a ftate of pain, 
or dying ; whereas in animals fmall enough to be thus 
viewed, all is left in its ufual courfe, and we fee what 
nature does in her own undiflurbed method. In thefe 
creatures alfo, after viewing, as long as we pleafe, the 
natural Hate and current of the blood, we may, by 
prellure, and feveral other ways, impede its courfe ; 
and by putting various mixtures into the creature’s 
Water, induce a morbid Hate, and finally fee the crea¬ 
ture die, either by means of this or by any other me- 
.thod ; and we may thus accurately obferve all the 
changes it undergoes, and fee what occafions the 
trembling pulfe, &c. of dying people. 

The current of the blood in fmall animals, that is, 
its palling on through the veffels, either to or from 
the heart, is very eafily feen by the microfcope ; but 
its circulation, that is its running to the extremities 
of the parts, and thence returning, is more difficult ; 
becaufe the veffels where this Ihould be feen are fo ex¬ 
tremely minute, as not eafily to come under obferva- 
tion. The larger atteries are eafily diftinguilhed 
from the veins by the motion of the blood through 
them, which in the veins is always fmooth and regu¬ 
lar : but in the arteries by feveral propulfions after the 
manner of puliation. But this difference is not to be 
found in the more minute veffels ; in all which, as well 
arteries as veins, the motion of the blood is even and 
regular. 

The tranfparent membrane, or web between the 
toes of a frog’s hinder foot, is a very proper objedt 
to obferve the circulation of the blood in. The tails 
or fins of fifhes are alfo very fine objedts ; and when 
the filli is very fmall, thefe are manageable, and af¬ 
ford a view of a great number of veins and arteries, 
with a very quick and beautiful fucceffion of blood 
through them. The tail of a flounder may be very 
conveniently placed before the double microfcope on 
a plate of glafs ; and its body being fupported by fome- 
tbing of equal height, the fiffi will lie Hill, and the cir¬ 
culation may be feen very agreeably. In the minu¬ 
ted: veffels thus examined, the blood always appears 

pale 
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Circulation pile or colon rlefs, but in the large ones it is manifelt- 
Circulus. \y red. The arteries ufually branch out extremely 
' v ' before they join the veins to carry the blood back to 
the heart: but this is not always the cafe; for Mr 
Lewenhoeck has obferved, that 011 each fide of the 
little grilUes which give a lliffuefs to the tail of a 
founder, there may be feen a very open communi¬ 
cation of the veins and arteries ; the blood running 
towards the extremities through arteries, and return¬ 
ing back again through veins, which were evidently 
a continuation of thole arteries, and of the fame dia¬ 
meter with them. The whole fifh on the tail of which 
this examination was made, was not more than half 
an inch in length, it is eafy to conceive, therefore, 
how lmall the tail muft be ; and yet in it there were 
68 velfels which carried and returned the blood ; 
and yet thefe veil’els were far from being the moll 
minute of all. How inconceivably numerous then 
mult the circulations in the whole human body be ? 
Mr Lewenhoeck is of opinion, that a thoufand dif¬ 
ferent circulations are continually carried on in every 
part of a man’s body in the breadth of a finger nail. 

The tail of a newt or water-lizard affords alfo a ve¬ 
ry entertaining profpect of the circulation of the blood 
through almoft numberlefs fmall veflels; but no ob¬ 
ject fhows it fo agreeably as one of thefe animals 
while fo young as not to be above an inch long ; for 
then the whole body is fo very tranfparent, that the 
circulation may be feen in every part of it, as well as 
in the tail; and, in thefe objeels, nothing is more 
beautiful than the courfe of the blood into the toes 
and back again, where it may be traced all the way 
with great eafe. Near the head there are alfo found 
three fmall fins which afford a very delightful pro- 
fped: thefe are all divided like the leaves of polypo¬ 
dy ; and in every one of the branches of thefe, the 
blood may be very accurately traced, running to the 
end through the artery, and there returning back 
again by a vein of the fame fize, and laid in the fame 
diredion ; and as the veffels are very numerous and 
large in this part, and the third or fourth magnifier 
may be ufed, there are fometimes feen 30 or 40 chan¬ 
nels of running blood at once ; and this the more as 
the globules of blood in the newt are large, and are 
fewer in number, in proportion to the quantity of fe- 
rum, than in any other animal: and their figure, as 
they are protruded through the veffels, changes in a 
very furprifing manner. The impetus occafioning the 
circulation, is great enough in fome animals to raife 
the blood fix, feven, or eight feet high from the blood- 
veffelitfpringsout at; which, however, is far exceed¬ 
ed by that of the fap of a vine in bleeding time, which 
will fometimes rife forty feet high. 

Circulation of the fap of Plants. See Plants, and 
Sap. 

Circulation of the Spirits, or Nervous Fluid. See 
Anatomy n° 136. 

Circulation, inchemiilry, is an operation where¬ 
by the fame vapour, raifed by fire, falls back, to be 
returned and diitilled feveral times. 

Circulation of Money. See Commerce, and 
Money. 

Subterranean Circulation. See Springs. 

CIRCULUS, in chemiflry, an iron inflrument in 
form of a. ring,, which being, heated' red-hot,, aiid ap¬ 


plied to the necks of retorts and other glafs veffels till Circvmaai- 
they grow hor, a few drops of cold water thrown upon bient 
them, or a cold blaft, will make the necks fly regularly il . 
and evenly ofti ... . Cir f “' 

Another method of doing this is, to tie a thread, ^ '—- 
firft dipt in oil of turpentine, round the place where 
you would have it break ; and then fetting fire to the- 
thread, and afterwards fprinkling the place with cold 
water, the glafs will crack exadly where the thread 
was tied. 

CIRCUMAMBIENT, an appellation given to a 
thing that furrounds another on all fldes ; chiefly ufed 
in fpeaking of the air. 

CIRCUMCELLIONES. See Circoncellio- 

NES. 

CIRCUMCISION, the ad of cutting off the pre¬ 
puce ; a ceremony in the Jewifh and Mahometan re¬ 
ligions, wherein they cut off the forefkin of their 
males, who are to profefs the one or the other law. 

Circumcifion commenced in the time of Abraham ; 
and was, as it were, the feal of a covenant ftipulated 
between God and him. It was in the year of the 
world 2175, that Abraham, by divine appointment, 
circumcifed himfelf, and all the males of his family ; 
from which time it became an hereditary pradice a 
among his defeendants. 

The ceremony, however, was not confined to the 
Jews : Herodotus and Philo Judaeus obferve, that it 
obtained alfo among the Egyptians and Ethiopians. 

Herodotus fays, that the cuftom was very ancient 
among each people; fo that there wae no determining 
which of them borrowed it from the other. The 
fame hiflorian relates, that the inhabitants of Colchis 
alfo ufed circumcifion ; whence he concludes, that they 
were originally Egyptians. He adds, that the Phoe¬ 
nicians and Syrians were likewife circumcifed ; but 
that they borrowed the pradice from the Egyptians.. 

And laflly, that a little before the time when he wrote, 
circumcifion had palled from Colchis, to the people in¬ 
habiting near Thermodoon and Parthenius. 

Marfbam is of opinion, that the Hebrews borrowed 
circumcifion from the Egyptians ; and that God was 
not the firft author thereof; citing Diodorons Siculus, 
and Herodotus, as evidences on his fide. This latter 
propofition feems diredly contrary to the teftimony 
ofMofes, who allures, Gen.xvii. that Abraham, tho’ 

99 years of age, was not circumcifed till he had the 
exprefs command of God for it. But as to the for¬ 
mer pofition of Marfham, it will admit of more de¬ 
bate. The arguments on both fides may be feen in 
one view in Spencer de Legibus Hebraorum, l. 2. c. 4.. 

Be this as it will, it is certain the pradice of cir¬ 
cumcifion among the Hebrews differed very confide- 
rably from that of the Egyptians. Among the firft it. 
was a ceremony of religion,, and was performed on the' 
eighth day after the birth of the child. Among the; 
latter, a point of mere decency and cleanlinefs ; and,, 
as fome will have it, of phyfical neceflity ; and was not 
performed till the 13th year, and then on girls as well? 
as boys. 

Among the Jews, the time for performing this rite 
was the eighth day, that is, fix-full days, afterthe child' 
was born : the law of Mofes ordained nothing with re- ■ 
fped to the perfonby whom, theinftrumentwith which,, 
or the manner how,, the. ceremony was to be perform- 

ed-j; 
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Circnmci- cd; the inflrument was generally a knife of Hone, 
fioa The child is ufually circumcifed at home, where the 
II father, or godfather, holds him in his arms, while the 
Circumfe- 0 p era t; 0r takes hold of the prepuce with one hand, and 
ren J or ‘ , with the other cuts it off; a third perfon holds a por¬ 
ringer, with fand in it, to catch the blood ; than the 
operator applies his mouth to the part, and, having 
fucked the blood, fpits it into a bowl of wine, and throws 
a Hyp tic powder upon the wound. This ceremony 
was ufually accompanied with great rejoicings and fealt- 
ing ; and it was at this time that the child was named 
in prefence of the company. The Jews invented fe- 
veral fuperflitious cuftoms at this ceremony, fuch as 
placing three ffools, one for the circumcifor, the fe- 
cond for the perfon who holds the child, and the third 
for Elijah, who, they fay, affifls invifibly at the cere¬ 
mony, ire. 

The Jews diflinguifhed their profelytes into two 
forts, according as they became circumcifed or not : 
thofe who fubmitted to this rite were looked upon 
as children of Abraham, and obliged to keep the 
laws of Mofes ; the uncircumcifed were only bound 
to obferve the precepts of Noah, and were called noa- 
chidte. 

The Turks never circumcife till the feventh or eighth 
year, as having no notion of its being neceflary to fal- 
vation. The Perfians circumcife their boys at 13, and 
their girls from 9 to 15. Thofe of Madagafcar cut 
the fleih at three feveral times; and the moil zealous 
of the relations prefent, catches hold of the preputium 
and fwallows it. 

Circumcifion is pradtifed on women by cutting off 
the foreikin of the clitoris, which bears a near refem- 
blance and analogy to the preputium of the male pe¬ 
nis. We are told that the Egyptian captive-women 
were circumcifed ; and alfo the fubjedts of Prefer john. 

Circumcision is alfo the name of a feail, cele¬ 
brated on the firil of January, in commemoration of the 
■circumcifion of our Saviour. 

CIRCUMDUCTION, in Scots law. When par¬ 
ties in a fuit are allowed a proof of alledgeances ; af¬ 
ter the time limited by the judge for taking that proof 
is elapfed, either party may apply for circumdudtion 
of the time of proving ; the effect of which is, that 
no proof can afterwards be brought, and the caufe 
mull be determined as it flood when circumdudtion 
was obtained. 

CIRCUMFERENCE, in a general fenfe, denotes 
the line or lines bounding a plane figure. However, 
it is generally ufed in a more limited fenfe, for the 
curve line which bounds a circle, and otherwife called 
a periphery ; the boundary of a right-lined figure being 
expreffed by the term perimeter. 

CIRCUMFERENTOR, an inflrument ufed by 
. furveyors for taking angles. 

CXXXV. It confifls of a brafs index and circle, all of a piece, 
iu Vol. IV. The index is commonly about 14 inches long, and an 
inch and a half broad ; the diameter of the circle is 
about feven inches. On this circle is made a chart, 
whofe meridian line anfwers to the middle of the 
breadth of the index, and is divided into 360 degrees. 
There is a brafs ring foldered on the circumference of 
the circle, on which ferews another ring, with a fiat 
glafs in it, fo as to form a kind of box for the needle. 


fufpended on the pivot in the centre of the circle. Ctrcumfe- 
There are alfo two fights to ferew on, and flide up and rentor 
down the index ; as alfo a fpangle and focket ferewed Circu mfleg 
on the back fide of the circle for putting the head of J 
the flaff in. 

How to obfirve the Quantity of an Angle by the Cir- 
cumferentor. Let it be required to find the quantity 
of the angle EKG ; firft place your inflrument at K, 
with the fiower-de-luce ot the chart towards you ; then 
direct your fights to E, and obferve what degrees are 
cut by the fouth end of the needle, which let be 296 ; 
then, turning the inflrument about, diredt your fights 
to G, noting then alfo what degrees are cut by the 
fouth end of the needle, which fuppofe 247. This 
done, always fubtracl the leffer from the greater, as 
in this example, 247 from 296, the remainder is 
49 degrees, which is the true quantity of the angle 
EKG. 

A circumferentor is made by Mr Jones of Holburn 
on an improved conftrudtion. From a very fimple 
contrivance, it is rendered fufficient to take angles with 
the accuracy of a common theodolite ; and by it angles 
of altitude and depreffion may be obferved as readily 
as horizontal ones. The improvement chiefly confifls in hjj, 
an arm or index (G), fo applied to the centreof thecom- 
pafs box, and within it, that, at the time of obferving, 
by only (lipping a pin (p) out, the circle of degrees 
alone may move round, and leave the index (G) fixed. 

This index will remain flationary, from its being at¬ 
tached to the focket that ferews on the head of the 
flafts. On the end of this index, next the degrees in 
the box, there is graduated a nonius fcale, by which 
the circle of 360 degrees is fubdivided into 5 minutes 
or lefs if defired. To take angles of altitude or de- 
preflions, the inflrument is turned down on its ball and 
focket into a perpendicular pofition, and adjufled to 
its level by a plumb line (/), that is hung on a pin 
at the back of the box, and made to coincide with a 
mark made thereon. Then by looking through the 
fmall fight holes (1) purpofely made, the angles are 
fliown on the circle of degrees by the nonius as be¬ 
fore. The arms (AA) of the inflrument (lip off (at 
BB), and the whole packs into a cafe but 53 inches 
fquare and 3 deep. 

CIRCUMFLEX, in grammer, an accent, ferving 
to note or diftinguifh, a fyllable of an intermediate 
found between acute and grave ; and generally fome- 
what long.—The Greeks had three accents, the a- 
cute, the grave, and the circumflex ; formed thus, 

'> ’? "• In Latin, Englifh, French, &c. the circum¬ 
flex is made thus'.—The accute raifes the voice, and 
the grave falls or lowers it: the circumflex is a kind 
of undulation, or wavering of the voice, between the 
two. It is feldom ufed among the moderns, unlefs to 
fhow the omiffion of a letter which made the fyllable 
long and open ; a thing much more frequent in the 
French than among us : thus they write pate for pa He 5 
tete for tejhi fumes for fufmes, &c. They alfo ufe the 
circumflex in the participles ; fome of their authors 
writing contteu, pen, others connu, pH, &c. Father 
Buffer is at a lofs for the reafen of the circumflex on 
this occafion. 

The form of the Greek circumflex was anciently the 
fame with that of ours, viz. A ; being a coropofition of 

the 
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• the other two accents a in one—But the copyifls, chan¬ 
ging the form of the charadters, and introducing the 
running-hand, changed alfo the form of the circum¬ 
flex accent; and inftead of making ajuft angle, round- 
, ed it off', adding a dafh, through too much hafle ; and 
thus formed an s, laid horizontally, which produced 
that figure ", inftead of this 

CIRCUMGYRATION, denotes the whirling mo- 
tion'of any body round a centre ; fuch is that of the 
planets round the fun. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION, an ambages, or tour of 
Words, ufed either when a proper term is not at hand, 
to exprefs a thing naturally and immediately by ; or 
when one choofes not to do it, out of refpedl, or for 
fome other reafon. The word comes from circumlo- 
quor, I fpeak about.” 

Circumlocution, in oratory, is the avoiding of 
fomething difagreeable or inconvenient to be exprefs- 
ed in direft terms ; by intimating the fenfe thereof in 
a kind of paraphrafe, fo conceived as to foften or 
break the force thereof. 

Thus Cicero, unable to deny that Clodius was (lain 
by Milo, owns it, with this circumlocution, “ Milo’s 
“ fervants being prevented from aflilling their mailer, 
<( who was reported to be killed by Clodius ; they, in 
“ his abfence, and without his privity, or confent, did 
“ what every body would expect from their own fer- 
“ vants on fuch an occafion.” 

CIRCUMPOLAR stars, an appellation given to 
thofe liars, which, by reafon of their vicinity to the 
pole, move round it without fetting. 

CIRCUMPOTATIO, in antiquity, a funeral feall 
provided in honour of the dead. This was very fre¬ 
quent among the ancient Romans, as well as among 
the Athenians. Solon at Athens, and the decemviri 
at Rome, endeavoured to reform this cuftom, thinking 
it abfurd that mirth and drunkennefs Ihould mingle 
with forrow and grief. 

CIRCUMSCRIBED, in geometry, is faid of a 
figure which is drawn round another figure, fo that all 
its fides or planes tonch the inferibed figure. 

CIRCUMSCRIPTION, in natural philofophy, 
the termination, bounds, or limits, of any natural body. 

CIRCUMSTANCE, a particularity, which, tho’ 
not effential to any adlion, yet doth fome way af- 
fedl it. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL evidence, inlaw, or the 
doftrine of prefumption, takes place next to pofitive 
proof; circumftances which either neceffarily or ufual- 
ly attend fadls of a particular nature, that cannot be 
demonflratively evinced, axtcMcdprefumptians, andare 
only to be relied on till the contrary be adtually pro¬ 
ved. 

CIRCUMSTANTIBUS, in law, a term ufed for 
fupplying and making up the number of jurors (in 
cafe any impanelled appear not, or appearing are chal¬ 
lenged by any party), by adding to them fo many of 
the perfons prefent as will make up the number, in cafe 
they are properly qualified. 

CIRCUMVALLATION, or Line of Circu.vval- 
l at ion, in the art of war, is a trench bordered with 
a parapet, thrown up quite round the befieger’s camp, 
by way of fecurity againfl any army that may at¬ 
tempt to relieve the place, as well as to prevent de¬ 
fer tion. 

Vol. V. 


CIRCUMVOLUTION, in architecture, denotes Circumvo- 
the torus of the fpiral line of the Ionic order. lution 

CIRCUS, in antiquity, a large building, either Circw - _ 
round or oval, ufed for the exhibiting of fhows to the 
people. Some derive the world from Circe, to whom 
Tertullian attributes the invention. Caffiodorus fays. 

Circus comes d circuitu. The Romans, Servius ob- 
ferves, at firft had no other circus but that made by 
the Tiber on one fide, and a palifade of naked fwords 
on the other. Hence, according to Ifidore, came the 
term ludi circenfes, quaji circum e/ifcs. But Scaliger ri¬ 
dicules that etymology. 

The Roman circus was a large oblong edifice, arch¬ 
ed at one end; encompalfed with porticos, and fur- 
niflied with rows of feats, placed afeending over each 
other. In the middle was a kind of foot-bank, or e*- 
minence, with obelifks, Itatues, and polls at each cndi 
This ferved them for the courfcs of their Inga and qua- 
dridgte. There were no lefs than ten circufes a Rome : 
the largefi; was built by the eider Tarquin, called 
Circus Maximus, between the Aventine and Palatine 
mounts. It was fo called, either becaufe of its vafl 
circumference, or becaufe the great games were cele¬ 
brated in it; or again, becaufe it was confecrated to the 
great gods, viz. to Vertumnus, Neptune, Jupiter, Ju¬ 
no, Minerva, and the Dii Penates of Rome. I:i j- 
nyfius Halicarnaffenfis fays that it was three Iladia and 
a half in length, and four jugera broad; and thefc 
meafures, according to Pliny, allowing to the Roman 
Iladia 625 Roman feet, each of which is 12 inches, 
will give for the length 2187 Roman feet, or fome* 
what more than three Englilh furlongs; and as to the 
breadth, allowing for each of the jugera 240 Roman 
feet, it will be 960 Roman feet. It was beautified 
and enlarged by the Roman emperors, fo as to feat 
250,000 fpedlators. The moll magnificent circufes 
were thofe of Augullus and Nero. There are flill 
fome remains of the circufes at Rome, at Nifmes, and 
other places. The Romans were excefilvely fond of 
the games exhibited in the circus : witnefs that verfe 
in Juvenal, 

- Atque dtias tantum res anxius opiat, 

Panem £3* circenfes ■ ■ — — - 

The Games of the Circus, which fome call Circenfian 
Games, were combats celebrated in the circus, in ho¬ 
nour of Confus the god of councils ; and thence alfo 
called Confualia. They were alfo called Roman Games, 

Ludi Romani, either on account of their antiquity, as 
being coeval with the Roman people, or becaufe efta- 
blifhed by the Romans: and the games held there, the 
great games, ludi magni, becaufe celebrated with more 
expence and magnificence than others; and becaufe 
held in honour of the great god Neptune, who was 
their Confus.—Thofe who fay they were inflituted in 
honour of the fun, confound the potnpa circenfis, or 
proceffion of the circus, w ith the games. 

The games of the circus were inflituted by Evan- 
der, and re-eftablifhed by Romulus : the pomp, or 
proceffion, was only a part of the games, making the 
prelude thereof, and confining of a fiinpie cavalcade of 
chariots. Till the time of the elder Tarquin, they 
were held in an ifland of the Tiber ; and were called 
Roman games .- after that prince had built the circus, 
they took their name therefrom ; as being conflantly 
held there. There were fix kinds of exercifes in the 

D circus ;■ 
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Cirencefter circus : the fir ft was wreftling, and fighting with 
II fwords, with ftaves, and with pikes ; the fecond was 
Clrrus - racing ; the third, faltatio, dancing ; the fourth, dif- 
^ J ci, quoits, arrows, and ceftus ; all which were on 
foot: the fifth was horfe-courfing; the fixth, courfes 
of chariots, whether with two horfes or with four. 
In this laft exercife, the combatants were at firft di¬ 
vided into two fquadrons or quadriis ; then into four ; 
each bearing the names of the colours they wore ; fac¬ 
tio alia, rujfea, &c. At firft there was only white and 
red ; then green was added, and blue. Domitian ad¬ 
ded two more colours, but they did not continue. 
It was Oenomaus who firft invented this method of di- 
ftinguilhing the quadriis by colours. The green w r as 
for thofe who reprefented the earth ; the blue for the 
fea, &c. 

CIRENCESTER, an ancient town of Gloucefter- 
iiiire in England. It was ftrongly fortified with walls 
and a caftle in the time of the Romans. The ruins 
of the walls and ftreet are, or were lately, to be feen 
in the adjacent meadows, where many Roman coins, 
chequered pavements, and inferiptions on marble, have 
been found. Two of the Roman confular ways crofs 
each other at this town. The foffe-way, which comes 
from Scotland, paffes through this county and town 
to Totnefs in Devonlhire. The other, called Irmin- 
ftreet, comes from Gloucefter, and runs along to South¬ 
ampton. Not many years ago they difeovered, by 
digging in a meadow near the town, an ancient build¬ 
ing under ground, 50 feet long, 40 broad, and 4 high, 
and fupported by two brick pillars, curioufly inlaid 
with ftones of various colours, fuppofed to have been 
a Roman bath. Cirencefter has now but one church, 
in the windows of which are the remains of very va¬ 
luable painted glafs. The town is governed by 2 high 
conftables, and 14 wards-men, who govern 7 diftindt 
wards; and it fends two members to parliament. It 
has a free fchool, a charity fchool, with feveral alms- 
houfes; and is feated on the river Churn, 36 miles 
north-eaft of Briftol, and 88 weft by north of Lon¬ 
don. W. Long. o. 2. N. Lat. 51. 42. 

CIRENZA, a city of Naples, capital of the Bafi- 
licate, with an archbiihop’s fee. It was formerly a 
confiderable place, but is now of fmall confequence. 
It is feated on the river Brandano, at the foot of the 
Apennine mountains, in E. Long. 16. 44. N. Lat. 
40. 48. 

CIRO-ferri, an excellent Italian painter and ar- 
chitedl, was born at Rome in 1614, and was the dif- 
ciple of Peter de Cortona, whofe deftgns he imita¬ 
ted with fuch exadlnefs, that it is difficult to diftin- 
guifti them. He was efteemed by pope Alexan¬ 
der VII. and his three fucceffors, and died at Rome 
in 1689. 

CIRRUS, or Cirrhus, in botany, a clafper or 
tendril j that fine fpiral firing or fibre put out from the 
foot-ftalks, by which fome plants, as the ivy and 
vine, fallen themfelves to walls, pales, or trees, for 
fupport. The term is fynonymous to the capreo- 
lus, clavicula, and viticulus of other botanifts: and 
is ranked by Linnseus among the fulcra, or parts 
of plants that ferve for protection, fupport, and de¬ 
fence. 

Tendrils are fometimes placed oppofite to the leaves, 
as in the vine j fometimes at the fide of the foot-ftalk 


of the leaf, as in paflion-flower ; and fometimes, as in Cirnu 
winged pea, pifum ochrus, they are emitted from the _ II 
leaves themfelves. With refpedt to compofition, they Cifpariana. 
are either fimple, that is, compofed of one fibre or 
chord, as in the vetch ; or compound, that is, confift 
of two, three, or more, as in the everlafting pea. 

Bitter fweet, folanum, dulcamara, bignonia, and'ivy, 
fend forth tendrils which plant themfelves like roots in 
the adjacent walls, or the bark of the neighbouring 
trees. Clafpers, fays the ingenious Dr Grew, are like 
trunk-roots, a mean betwixt a root and a trunk, but a 
compound of both, as may be gathered from their cir¬ 
cumvolutions, in which they mutually afeend and de- 
feend. In the mounting of the trunk, continues the 
fame author, clafpers ferve for fupport. Thus in 
vines, the branches being very long, fragile, and fen¬ 
der, would be liable to frequent breaking, unlefs, by 
means of their clafpers, they were mutually contained 
together ; fo that the whole care is divided betwixt the 
gardener and nature : the former, with his ligaments 
of leather, fecures the main branches; and nature, with 
thofe of her own providing, fecures the lefs. Their 
aptitude to this end is feen in their convolutions, a 
motion not proper to any other part: and alfo in their 
toughnefs, which is fo much the more remarkable, as 
they are llenderer than the branches from which they 
proceed. In the trailing of the trunk, tendrils ferve 
for ftabilement and fhade : thus, in cucumbers, the 
trunk and branches being long and fragile, would be 
driven to and fro by the winds, to the great preju¬ 
dice both of themfelves and their tender fruits, were 
they not, by thefe ligaments, held fall together, and 
prefervedin afiociation and good fellowfhip. The fame 
clafpers ferve likewife for lhade fo that a natural ar¬ 
bour is formed by the branches of the cucumber, in the 
fame manner as an artificial one is made by tangling 
together the twigs of trees ; for the branches, by the 
linking of their clafpers, being couched together, the 
tender fruits lie under the umbrage of a bower made 
of their own leaves. Moll of the pea-bloom flowers 
have twining clafpers, that is, which wind to the right 
and back again. 

CIRRI, in ichthyology, certain oblong and foft 
appendages, not unlike little worms, hanging from 
the under jaws or mouths of fome fifties : thefe cirri, 
commonly tranflated beards, afford marks to diftin- 
guilh the different fpecies of the fillies on which they 
are found. 

CIRTA, (anc. geog.) the metropolis and royal 
refidence, not far from the river Ampfaga, in the in¬ 
land parts of Numidia Propria. A colony, furnamed 
Colonia Sittianorum, very rich, when in the hands of 
Syphax. The colony was led by one P. Sfttius, un¬ 
der the aufpices of Casfar, and was furnamed Julia. 

Now called Conjlatitina, in Algiers. E. Long. 7. o, 

Lat. 35. 30. 

CISALPINE, any thing on this fide the Alps. 

The Romans divided Gaul and the country now called 
Lombardy, Into Cifalpine and Tranfalpine. That which 
was Cifalpine with regard to the Romans, is Tranfal¬ 
pine with regard to us. 

CISLEU, in Hebrew chronology, the ninth month 
of their ecclefiaftical, and third of their civil, year, an- 
fvering nearly to our November. 

C 1 SP AD ANA c AJ.L1A, (anc.geog. )a diftrift of Italy, 
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Ciffa. to the fouth of the Po, occupied by the Gauls in the time 
|| of the kings of Rome, feparated from Liguria on the 
Ciftercians. W eft, as is thought by the Iria, running from fouth to 
w ' north into the Po ; bounded on the fouth by the A- 
pennine, and on the eaft by the Adriatic. The term is 
formed analogically, there being much mention in Ci¬ 
cero, Tacitus, Suetonius, and ancient infcriptions, 
made of the Traufpadani; which and Cifpadaui are 
terms uled with refpedt to Rome. Ptolemy calls the 
Cifpaduua peculiarly Gallia Togata, extending be¬ 
tween the Po and Apeunine, to the Sapis and Ru¬ 
bicon. 

CISSA, or Cissum, (anc. geog.) a town of the 
Hither Spain, in Lacetania, on the eaft fide of the 1 - 
berus, (thought to be Guijfona.) Where the Cartha¬ 
ginians were firlt defeated by Scipio. Another CijJa 
of Thrace, fituated on the River Asgos Potamus, which 
Scylax feems to call Crejfa, or CriJJ'a ; fo that the read¬ 
ing is doubtful. 

CISSAMPELOS, in botany : A genus of the mo- 
nodelphia order, belonging to the dicecia clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 11 th or¬ 
der, Sarmentace*. The male calyx is tetraphyllous ; 
no corolla ; the nedtarium whecl-lhaped ; four ftamina 
with their filaments grown together. The female ca¬ 
lyx is monophyllous and ligulated roundifli, or like 
a piece of garter a little roundilh. There is no 
corolla; three ftyles, and a monofpermous berry. 
There are two fpecies, the pareira and caapeba, both 
natives of the wanneft parts of America. The root 
of the fecond, applied externally, is faid to be an an¬ 
tidote againft the bites of yenemous ferpeiits. The 
plant being infufed in water, quickly fills the liquor 
with a mucilaginous fubftance, which is as thick as 
jelly; whence the name of freezmg-wylh, by which 
this genus of plants has been diftinguilhed by the Bra¬ 
zilians. 

CISSOID, in geometry, a curve of the fecond or¬ 
der, firft invented by Diodes, whence it is called the 
cijfoid of Diodes. See Fluxions. 

CISSUS, the wild-grape : A genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
46th order, Hederaceee. The berry is monofpermous, 
furrounded by the calyx, and a quadripartite corolla. 
There are four fpecies, all of them natives of the 
ifland of Jamaica, and fome of the other iflands in 
the warm parts of America. They fend out flen- 
der branches, having tendrils at their joints, by which 
they fallen to the neighbouring trees, bulhes, and 
any other fupport, mounting to a confiderable height. 
The fruit of fome of the fpecies are eaten by the 
negroes, 

CISTERCIANS, in church-hiftory, a religious or¬ 
der founded in the nth century by St Robert, a Be¬ 
nedictine. They became fo powerful, that they go¬ 
verned almoft all Europe, both in fpirituals and tem¬ 
porals. Cardinal de Vitri deferibing their obfervan- 
ces, fays, they neither wore lkins nor Hurts; nor ever 
eat flelh, except in licknefs ; and abftained from filh, 
eggs, milk, and cheefe : they lay upon ftraw-beds, in 
tunics and cowls : they rofe at midnight to prayers ; 
they fpent the day in labour, reading, and prayer: 
and in all their exercifes obferved a continual filence. 
The habit of the ciftercian monks is a white robe, 


in the nature of a caflbck, with a black fcapulary g Ciftcni 
and hood, and is girt with a woollen girdle. The || 
nuns wear a white tunic, and a black fcapulary and Citadella. 
girdle. 

CISTERN, denotes a fubterraneous refervoir of 
rain-water; or a velfel ferving as a receptacle for 
rain or other water, for the neceflary ufes of a fami¬ 
ly. There are likewife lead-cifterns, jar-cilterns, &c. 

Authors mention a ciftern at Conftantinople, the 
vaults of which are fupported by two rows of pillars, 

212 in each row, each pillar being two feet in diameter. 

They are planted circularly, and in radii tending to 
that of the centre. 

Anciently there were cifterns all over the country in 
Paleftine. There were fome likewife in cities and pri¬ 
vate houfes. As the cities for the molt part were 
built on mountains, and the rains fell regularly in Ju¬ 
dea at two feafons in the year only, in Ipring and au¬ 
tumn, people were obliged to keep water in cifterns in 
the country for the ufe of their cattle, and in cities for 
the conveniency of the inhabitants. There are ftill 
cifterns of very large dimenfions to be feeii in Paleftine, 
fome whereof are 150 paces long, and 54 wide. 

There is one to be feen at Ramah of 32 paces in 
length, and 28 in breadth. Wells and cifterns, fprings 
and fountains, are generally confounded in feripture- 
language. 

CISTUS, the Rock-rose : A genus of the mo* 
nogynia order, belonging to the polyandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
20th order, Rotacea. The corolla is pentapetalous ; 
the calyx pentaphyllous, with two of its leaves fmaller 
than the reft. The feeds are contained in a capfule. 

There are 37 fpecies, moft of them natives of the fou- 
thern parts of Europe, but hardy enough to bear the 
open air in England. They are beautiful ever¬ 
green Ihrubs, generally very branchy quite from the 
bottom, and forming diffufed heads. They are very 
ornamental in gardens, not only as evergreens, ma¬ 
king a fine variety at all feafons with their leaves 
of different figures, fizes, and fliades of green and 
white, but alfo as firft-rate flowering Ihrubs, being 
very profufe in moft elegant flowers of. white, purple, 
and yellow colours. Thefe flowers only laft for one 
day; but there is a continual fucceffion of new ones 
for a month or fix weeks on the fame plant; and when 
there are different fpecies, they will exhibit a conftant 
bloom for near three months. They are propagated 
either by feeds or cuttings, and thrive belt in a dry 
foil. Their proper fituation in ihrubbery works fhould 
be towards the front of the clumps and other compart¬ 
ments, in affemblage with the choiceft Ihrubs of fimi- 
lar growth, difpofing them fo as to make a variety, 
and to have Ihelter from the other plants ; but they 
ought by no means to be crowded. Gum labdanum is 
found upon a fpecies of ciftus which grows naturally in 
the Levant, and is therefore called ladanifera. See 
Labdanum. 

CITADEL, a place fortified with fire or fix ba- 
ftions, built on a convenient ground near a city, that 
it may command it in cafe of a rebellion. 

CITADELLA, the capital town in the ifland of 
Minorca, in the Mediterranean, with a new harbour. 

This, with the whole ifland, were taken by general 
Stanhope and the confederate fleet in 1708, and ceded 
D 2 to 
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Citadi- to Great Britain by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713: 
nefca but it was taken by the French, after a brave defence, 

II in 1756 ; and reftored by the peace. In 1782, it was 
Citium. ^ ta k en by the Spaniards, and confirmed to them at 
the fubfequent peace. It is 27 miles weft of Port- 
Mahon. £. Long. 3. 30. N. Lat. 39. $8. 

CITADINESCA, in natural hiftory, a name given 
by fome writers to the Florentine marble, which is 
fuppofed to reprefent towns, palaces, ruins, rivers, &c. 
Thefe delineations are merely accidental, and are com¬ 
monly much allifted by the imagination, though the 
natural lines of a ftone may fometimes luckily enough 
reprefent the ruins of fome ancient building, or the 
courfe of a river. In England there is a kind of fep- 
taria, or ludus Helmontii, which has fometimes pret¬ 
ty beautiful, though very irregular, delineations of this 
kind. The Florentine marble, as we fee it wrought up 
in the ornaments of cabinets, &c. owes a great deal to 
the fkill of the workmen, who always pick out the 
proper pieces from the mafs, and difpofe them in the 
work fo as to reprefent what they pleafe. 

CITATION, in ecclefiaftical courts, is the fame 
with fummons in civil courts. See Summons. 

Citation, is alfo a quotation of fome law, autho¬ 
rity, or paflage of a book. 

CITHfERON, (auc. geog) a mountain and foreft of 
Boeotia, celebrated both in fable and fong. To the weft 
it ran obliquely, a little above the Sinus Criflaeus, taking 
its rife contiguous to the mountains of Megara and At¬ 
tica ; then levelled into plains, it terminates at Thebes, 
famous for the fate of Pentheus and Adtaeon ; the 
former torn by the Bacchse, the latter by the dogs ; as 
alfo for the orgia , or revels of Bacchus. 

CITHARA, in antiquity, a mufical inftrument, the 
precife ftru&ure of which is not known ; fome think 
it refembled the Greek delta a ; and others the Ihape 
of a half moon. At firft it had only 3 firings, but 
the number was at different times increafed to 8, to 
o, and laftly to 24. It was ufed in entertainments 
and private houfes, and played upon with a plectrum 
or quill, like the lyre. 

CITHAREXYLON, fiddle-wood: Agenusof 
the angiofpermia order, belonging to the didynamia 
clafs of plants ; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 40th order, Perfonatse. The calyx is quin- 
quedentated, campanulated, wheel-fhaped, andinclining 
to be funnel-lhaped, with its fegments villous on the 
upper lide, equal. The fruit a difpermous berry ; 
the feeds bilocular. There are two fpecies, both na¬ 
tives of the warm parts of America, where they grow 
to be large trees, and are adorned with white flowers 
growing in fpikes. In Britain they appear only as 
fhrubs, and muft be conftandy retained in the ftove, 
where they make a fine appearance, being beautiful 
evergreens. They maybe propagated either by feeds 
or cuttings. 

CITIUM, Cetium, or Cittium, (anc. geog.) a 
town of Cyprus, fituated in the fouth of the ifland ; 
famous for the birth of Zeno, author of the fed! called 
Stoics diftanr two hundred ftadia to the weft of Ga- 
lamis (Diodorus Siculus). A colony of Phoenicians, 
called Chetim : And hence it is that not only Cyprus, 
but the other iflands and many maritime places, are 
called Chetim by the Hebrews » now called Chili. 


CITIZEN, a native or inhabitant of a city, veiled Citizen 
with the freedom and liberties of it. H 

A citizen of Rome was diftinguilhed from a ftran- Citron. 
ger, becaufe he belonged to no certain commonwealth 
fnbjedt to the Romans. A citizen is either by birth 
or eledtion ; and foils may derive the right from their 
fathers. To make a good Roman citizen, it was ne- 
cefiary to be an inhabitant of Rome, to be inrolled in 
one of the tribes, and to be capable of dignities. Thofe 
to whom were granted the rights and privileges of 
Roman citizens, were only honorary citizens. It was 
not lawful to fcourge a citizen of Rome. 

.CITRINUS, in natural hiftory, the name of a pe¬ 
culiar fpecies of fprig cryftal, which is of a beautiful 
yellow. Many of the common cryflals, when in the 
neighbourhood of lead mines, are liable to be acci¬ 
dentally tinged yellow, by an admixture of the par¬ 
ticles of that metal; and all thefe, whether finer or 
coarfer, have been too frequently confounded together 
under the name citrine : but Dr Hill has afcertained 
this to be a peculiar fpecies of cryftal different from 
all the others in form as well as in colour ; and diftin¬ 
guilhed by the name of ellipomacroflylum lucidnm fia- 
vefcens , pyramids brevi. It is never found colourlefs 
like the other cryftals, but has great variety of tinges, 
from that of the deeper ochres to a pale lemon-colour. 

It is very plentiful in the Weft Indies, and is fome¬ 
times found in Bohemia. Our jewellers have learned 
from the French and Italians, who are very fond of 
it, to call it citrine ; and often cut Hones for rings out 
of it, particularly out of the pyramid, which is always 
finer than the column; and thefe, after they have 
palled through two or three hands, are generally mif- 
taken for topazes. 

CITRON-tree, in botany. See Citrus. 

CiTRON-Watsr, a well known ftrong water or cor¬ 
dial, which may be thus made : Take of fine thin le¬ 
mon-peel, 18 ounces ; of orange-peel, 9 ounces ; per- 
fe£t nutmegs, 4 ounces; the fin eft and bell rcftified 
fpirit of wine, 2 gallons and a half. .Digeft in balneo 
mar in for one night: draw off with a flow fire ; then 
add as much water as will juft make the matter milky 
(which will be about 7 quarts or 2 gallons) ; and, 
laftly, add 2 pounds of fine fugar. This compofition 
may be improved by frefli elder flowers, hung in a 
cloth in the head of the ftill, fprinkled witli amber- 
greafe in powder, or its effence. 

CiTROK-lVood, the wood of an American tree, cal¬ 
led by the natives candle-wood ; becaufe, being cut 
into fplinters, it burns like a candle. The tree is fre¬ 
quent in the Leeward Iflands, and grows to a confi- 
derable fize : the leaves are like thole of the bay-tree, 
but of a finer green; the flower is fweet, and much, 
like thofe of the orange ; the fruit fucceeding thefe is 
black, and of the fize of a pepper-corn. The trunk 
is fo like the yellow launders in colour, that there was 
once an opinion that it was the fame tree, and much 
of it was imported into Europe, and fold as fuck : but 
they were foon found to be different ; the launders be¬ 
ing of a fweet feent, and but moderately heavy and 
refinous ; but the citron-w 7 ood confiderably heavy, 
very oily, and- of a ftrong fmell. It is of no known 
ufe in medicine ; but is ufed in France and Germany 
by the turners, being a fine firm-grained .wood, and 
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taking a fine polilh, and with age beesming of a very 
J beautiful brown. 

CITRUS, the Citr.on-tb.ee : A genus of the po- 
lyadelphia order, belonging to the icol'andria clafs of 
plants. The calyx is quinquefid ; the petals oblong, 
and five in number ; the antherae 20, with their fila¬ 
ments grown together fo as to form various pencils. 
The fruit is an unilocular berry. 

Species. I. The Medica, or Citron-tree, hath an up- 
righ fmooth trunk, divided at top into a branchy 
ftrong-lhooting, full head, from about 5 to 15 feet 
high, adorned with large, oval, fpear-lhaped, thick 
leaves, having linear foot-llalks, and numerous flowers 
from the fides of the branches, fucceeded by very 
large oblong oval, pointed, rough-rinded fruit. The 
varieties are citron-uee with four fruit; with fweet 
fruit; with long fruit; with warted fruit; with re¬ 
curved fruit; and with blotched leaves. 

II. The Lima, or Lemon-tree, hath an upright 
fmooth trunk, divided upwards into a branchy regular 
head; from 12 to x j feet high; large, oval, Ipear- 
fhaped, pointed, (lightly fawed leaves, 011 linear foot- 
ftalks ; and many flowers from the fides of the branches 
fucceeded by large oval fruit prominent at the top. 
The varieties are, the lemon-tree with four fruit; 
with fweetiih fruit; with very large fruit called Impe¬ 
rial lemon; with pear-fhaped fruit; with furrowed 
fruit; with cluflered fruit; with childing fruit; with 
whitilh fruit; with tricolor, ftriped fruit; with filver 
Itriped leaves ; and with double flowers. 

III. The Aurantium, or Orange-tree, hath an up¬ 
right trunk dividing upward into a branchy, regular 
head, from 5 to 10 or 12 feet high; oval, fpear-lhaped, 
entire leaves, having winged foot-flalks and numerous 
white flowers at the fides of the branches, fucceeded 
by globular fruit comprefl'ed at both ends. The molt 
noted varieties are, 1. The Seville orange. This is a 
very handfome tree, and the hardieit of any; as in 
Britain it (hoots freely, produces large and beautiful 
leaves, flowers ftronger, &c. The fruit is large, rough, 
rinded, and four, of excellent quality for economical 
ufes. 2. The China orange. This tree has mode¬ 
rately iized leaves, and a fmooth, thin-rinded, fweet 
fruit, of which there are feveral varieties in warm 
countries, where they grow in the open ground. 
3. The great Shaddock orange, or pumplemoes, grows 
iarger and ftronger than the foregoing, with large, 
thick, and fomewhat ferrated leaves, and very lai-ge 
fruit, having a reddifli pulp. It derives the name of 
Shaddock from one of that name that firft brought 
it from the Eaft Indies. 4. The Forbidden-fruit-tree, 
in trunk, leaves, and flowers, very much refembles the 
common orange-tree: but the fruit, when ripe, is 
larger and longer than the biggeft orange, it has 
fomewhat the tafte of a (haddock ; but far exceeds 
that, as well as the beft orange, in its delicious 
tafte and flavour.' 5. The Horned orange is a tree 
of moderate fize, producing fruit W'hich divide, and 
the rind runs out into divisions like horns. 6. The 
Hermaphrodite orange is a common fized tree, pro¬ 
ducing fruit fltaped partly like an orange and partly like 
a citron. 7. The Dwarf orange tree, or nutmeg 
orange, has a long Item and final! bu(hy head, grow¬ 
ing two or. three feet high ; final! oval leaves in cluf- 


ters; and numerous flowers in clufters, covering the 
branches, fucceeded by very (mall fruit. Thebe are 
the moft remarkable varieties of the three foregoing 
fpecies of citrus : but beiides thefe there are a great 
number of others; and indeed in thofe countries where 
they grow naturally, the varieties may be multiplied 
without end, like thofe of our apples and pears. The 
flowers of all the fpecies and varieties are formed each 
of live fpreading petals appearing in Britain principal¬ 
ly in May and June ; and the fruit continue fettingin 
June and July, and ripen the year following. 

IV. The Trifoliata, or Japonefe citron, is a thorny 
Ihrub growing naturally in Japan, where it is likewile 
known by the names of Gees, and Karatals banna. 
The trunk, we are told by Koempfer, acquires by age 
and culture the thicknefs of a tree. The branches and 
(hoots are unequal; in fome parts compreffed, in others 
(welling, efpecially about the lpines. Thefe proceed 
fingly from the Item and branches ; are ftraight, ran 
out from a broad bafe into a very (harp point ; and 
are protruded from the wood, with the common bark 
of which they are likewife invefted. The wood is 
loofe and foft; the bark of a (hilling green, moift 
and eaflly parting from the wood. The leaves are 
few in number, fawed on the edges, veined, placed 
without order, but generally growing under the (pines. 
They grow by threes, like thofe of trefoil, upon the 
extremity of a common foot-ftalk which is furnilhed 
on each fide with a membranaceous fringe or margin, 
fomewhat refembliug the pedicles of the orange. The 
upper furface of the leaves is of a bright lucid green, 
the lower dark and herbaceous. The flowers, which 
referable thofe of the medlar, proceed fingly from the 
arm-pits of the leaves ; are white, poftelled of no great 
degree of fragrance, and confift of five petals. The 
fruit is equally beautiful with a middle-fized orange ; 
their internal ftruChire is alfo pretty much the fame ; 
only the pulp is glutinous, of an unpleafant finell, and 
a harlh difagreeable tafte. The feeds have the fame 
tafte with the pulp, and are ihaped exaftly like thofe 
of the orange. 

Culture. The three firft fpecies merit particular at¬ 
tention. They are elegant evergreens, riling in 
Britain from about 5 to 10 feet in height; forming- 
full and handfome heads, clofely garniflied with beau¬ 
tiful large leaves all the year round, and putting forth 
a profulion of fweet flowers in fpring and early in fum- 
mer ; which even in this climate are often fucceeded 
by abundance of fruit that fometimes arrive at tole¬ 
rable perfection. Though all the varieties were ori¬ 
ginally obtained by feed, yet the only certain method 
of continuing the approved varieties is by budding o-r 
inarching them on (locks raifed from feed to a proper, 
fize. As the young trees, however, are brought in 
plenty from abroad, this method is feldom pradiicd 
in Britain: but for curiolity, it may be done by 
thofe who are fo inclined, in the following manner : 
Early in the fpring procure fome kernels, which may 
be had in plenty from rotten fruits, or others that are 
properly ripened, obferving that for (locks the citron, 
lemon, and Seville-orange, as being the freed (hooters,., 
are to be preferred ; and of thefe the citron is the 
ftrongeft. Sow the kernels in March, in pots of rich 
light eartli half an inch, deep, and plunge them in a 
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Citrus, hot-bed under frames and glades. Dung or tan may 
v ' be ufed, but the latter is preferable, giving air, and 
frequent fprinklings of water. I11 two or three weeks, 
the plants will come up; and in fix or eight weeks 
more, they will be advanced four or hve inches, or 
more in height. You mull now give them more air 
and water ; and about the middle of June harden them 
to the full air, in which let them remain till October ; 
then move them into the green houle, to Hand till, the 
fpring, and in March or April plant them lingly in 
fmall pots; being careful to lhake them out of the feed 
pots with their roots entire. They mult be watered 
immediately after planting, and the watering mult be 
occafionally repeated. After this they are to be treat¬ 
ed as woody exotics of the green houfe; and in a 
year or two the largefl of thole deligued for Itocks 
will be fit for budding. 

The operation for budding is performed in the 
* Sge Tno- month of Augull, and is done in the common way * ; 
'culalton. only the buds mult be taken from trees of a good kind 
that bear well. As foon as the operation is finiffied, 
the pots with their plants mult be placed in the green- 
houfe, or in a glafs-cafe ; or, where there is the con¬ 
venience of a 1’pare bark pit, where the heat of the 
bark is almolt exhaufted, the pots may be plunged there¬ 
in for two or three weeks, in either cafe, however, 
the air mult be admitted freely by opening the front 
glades; allowing alfo a flight lhade of mats in the 
middle of hot funlhine days, and fupplying them with 
water every two or three days during this kind of 
weather. In three or four -weeks the buds will be 
united with the Hock ; when it will be proper to loofen 
the bandages, that they may have room to fwclf; the 
buds, however, will all remain dormant till the next 
fpring. They may alfo be propagated by inarching, 
t See In- which is done in the Common way f ; but the method 
arching. of budding is found to produce much handfomer trees, 

- and therefore is to be preferred. But the moll cheap ‘I 
and expeditious method of procuring a* collection of 
thefe kind of trees is by having recourfe to fuch as 
are imported from Spain, Italy, and Portugal. Thefe 
come to Britain in chelts, without any earth to,their roots, 
having their roots and heads a little trimmed : they are 
commonly from one inch to two or three in diameter 
in the Item ; from two to four; or live feet in height 
and by the afliltance of a bark-bed they readily take 
root and grow freely ; forming as good trees in two 
years, as could be raifed there by inarching or budding 
in 15 or 20. They areTold in the Italian warehoufes 
in London. Their pri ce is from three {hillings to a gurtpa 
each, according to. their fize ; and they ,are generally 
advertifed as foon as they arrive, which is early in the 
fpring, and the fooner. the better. .In the choice of 
thefe trees, it mull be obferved, that they are com¬ 
monly budded at fuch height in the Hem, as to form 
heads from about two to four or five feet high ; and'as 
they are frequently furnilhed with two buds, one on 
each fide of the Hem, thefe Ihould. be chofen prefer¬ 
ably to others ; as they will form the moll regular 
heads. Preparatory to their planting they mult be 
placed for a day or two in tubs of Water to plump 
their bark and roots ; after this they mull be walhed and 
cleaned, their branches trimmed to half a foot long, and 
the roots freed from difeafed parts, and all the fmall 


dried fibres. Then they are to be planted in pots filled citrus; 

with light rich earth ; and plunged in a tan-bed, where -v— 

they are to remain for tlnce or four months; after 
which they are to be trained to the open air, but will 
not. bear it longer than from the end of May till the 
middle or end of October. 

Sometimes thefe trees, inllead of being kept in pots 
or tubs, are planted in the full ground ; and where 
this can be done, it is by far the moll eligible method. 

Where this is intended, there mult be frames erected 
for the fupport of glafs and other covers, to defend 
the plants during inclement weather ; and in this flota¬ 
tion the trees generally flioot Itrong, produce large 
fruit, and may be trained either as wall or llandard 
trots. A fouth wall, in a dry flotation, is proper for 
training them as wall-trees; againll which may be 
ereCtcd wooden frame-work Hoping, either fixed or 
moveable, lor the fupport of glafs frames for winter ; 
likewiie for the greater protection of the trees in fe- 
vere frolts, there may be a fire-place with a flue or 
two carried alongfl. a low wall in the fronts and ends. 

To have the trees as flandards, a more capacious and 
lofty glafs-cafe ihould be ereded againll the wall, in 
the manner of a hot-houfe, but higher ; in this one or 
tv. o rows of orange-trees may be planted, fnftering them 
to run up as llandards with only fome neceflary pru¬ 
ning juft to preferve their regularity. In fome places 
there are lofty moveable glafs-cafes, fo that two or 
three, rows of trees are planted in a confpicuous part 
of the pleafure-ground. In winter the frame is put 
over them, and in fummer wholly taken away ; fo 
that they appear like a little orange-grove growing in 
the open ground. The flowering and fruit-fetting 
feafon of all the forts of citrus is in June and July. 

,_They are often, eipecially the orange-trees, greatly 
loaded with blolioms; and when thefe Hand very 
thick, it is proper to thin them a little, taking off 
; the fmallelt. It is all’o to be obferved, that as the 
trees . continue blowing and letting their fruit lor 
three months, when a full crop of fruit is fet, it is of 
? benefit to the trees and fruit to gather off the fu- 
perabundant blolioms as they are produced ; though 
fome permit them to remain on account of their ap¬ 
pearance. 

Ufes. The fruits of the citron, lemon, and orange 
trees, yield very agreeable acid juices ; which, befides 
the ufes to which they are commonly applied, anfwer 
confiderable purpofes in medicine. When Commodore 
Anfon failed round the world, his men were fo fur- 
prifinglyrecovered from the feurvy by thjp oranges which 
they found at the ifland of .Tinian, that it was after¬ 
wards thought worthy of the attention of government 
to inquire into the virtues of thefe fruits as an antifeor- 
butic medicine. In Captain Cook’s lalt voyage, he 
was Supplied with a quantity of orange and lemon juice 
infpillated to -a rob; but his opinion of its efficacy is 
by no means great. The dearnefs of it is a great ob¬ 
jection ; and, unlefs in conjunction with other things, 
he has not obferved its good effeCts. Sir John Prinole 
in his difeourfe before the Royal Society, when Captain 
Cook was prefented with a medal by that refpectable 
body, differs a little from the Captain’s opinion, and 
thinks that in the fea-feurvy thefe fruits mult neceflarily 
be very efficacious. He approves, however, more of 
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Citrus the juices themfelves depurated, than the extract of 

II them; as this cannot he prepared without diffipating 

. ICity. ^ many of the finer parts. The juice of lemons is very 
frequently ufed for neutraliling alkaline-falts for faline 
draughts. The citron is feldom ufed in Britain; 
though its peel, as well as that of the lemon, is can¬ 
died, and fold as afweetmeat. The yellow peel of the 
lemon is an agreeable aromatic, as is alfo that of the 
orange ; and in cold phlegmatic conftitutions they 
prove excellent ftoinachics and carminatives, promoting 
appetite, warming the habit, and ftrengthening the 
tone of thevifcera. Orange-peel, however, is very con- 
fid erably warmer than that of lemons, and abounds more 
in ellential oil: to this circumftance, therefore due re¬ 
gard ought to be had in the ufe of thefe medicines. 
The flavour of orange-peel is likewife lefs perilhable 
than that of lemons. Both are ingredients in many 
officinal preparations. 

The young fruit of the Seville orange dried are 
ufed in medicine under the name of aurantia curaflaven- 
tia. They are moderately warm bitterifh aromatics, of 
a fufficiently agreeable flavour. The flowers of the 
orange-tree have been for fome time paft in great efteem 
as a perfume. They are highly odoriferous, of a fome- 
what warm and bitter tafte. They yield their flavour 
by infufion to reflified fpirit, and in diltillation both 
to fpirit and water. The bitter matter is diflblved in 
water, and on evaporating the decoCtion remains entire 
in the extract. The diftilled water was formerly kept 
in the fliops, but on account of the great fearcity of 
the flowers is now laid afide : it is called by foreign 
writers aqua nap ha. An oil diftilled from thefe flowers 
is brought from Italy under the name of oleum, or effen- 
tia nerol't. 

CITTERN, a mufical inftrum ent much refembling 
the guittar, for which it has been frequently miftaken. 
Anciently it was called the cijlrum, and till lately was 
held in great contempt both in France and Britain. 
The practice on it being very eafy, it was formerly 
the amufement and recreation of lewd women, and 
their vifitors; infomuch, that in many of the old Eng- 
lifli dramatic writers, it is made the fymbol of a wo¬ 
man that lived by proftitution, It was alfo the com¬ 
mon amufement of waiting cuftomers in barbers fhops, 
as being- the moft eafy of all inftruments to play on, 
and therefore it was thought that almbft every body 
could make ufe of it. 

CITY, according to Cowel, is a town corporate 
which hath a bilhop and cathedral church; and is call¬ 
ed civitas, sppidum, and urbs : civitas, In regard it is 
governed by juftice and order of magiftracy ; oppi- 
dum, becaufe it contains a great number of inhabi¬ 
tants ; and urbs, becaufe it is in due form furrounded 
with walls. 

Kingdoms have been faid to contain as. many cities 
as they have feats of archbiihops and biffiops: but, ac¬ 
cording to Blount, city is a word that hath obtained 
fince the conqueft; for, in the time of the Saxons, 
there were no cities, but all the great towns were 
called burghs, and even London was then called Lon- 
donburgh, as the capital of Scotland Is called Edinburgh. 
And long after the conqueft the word city is ufed pro- 
mifcuoully with the burgh, as in the charter of Leice- 
fter, where it is both called civitas and burgus: which 
fttows that thofe writers were fiuftaken who tell us 


every city was, or is, abifhop’s fee. And though the Ci ty, 
word city fignifies in Britain fuch a town corporate as ' * 

hath ufually a bill]op and a cathedral church, yet it is. 
not always fo. 

As to the ancient ftate of cities and villages, whilft 
the feudal policy prevailed, they held of fome great 
lord on whom they depended for protection, and were 
fubjeCt to his arbitrary jurifdiCtion. The inhabitants- 
were deprived of the natural and moft unalienable 
rights of humanity. They could not difpofe of the 
efleCts which their own induftry had acquired, either 
by a latter-will or by any deed executed during their 
life. They had no right to appoint guardians for their 
children during their minority. They were not per¬ 
mitted to marry without purchafing the confent of the' 
lord on whom they depended. If once they had com¬ 
menced a law-fuit, they durft not terminate it by an. 
accommodation, becaufe that would have deprived the 
lord, in whofe court they pleaded, of the perquifites 
due to him on palling his fentence. Services of vari- ytehertfin’s 
ous kinds no lefs difgraceful than oppreffive were ex- Charles K. 
aCted from them without mercy or moderation. The 
fpirit of induftry was checked in fome cities by abfurd 
regulations, and in others by unreafonable exactions : 
nor would the narrow and oppreffive maxims of a mili¬ 
tary ariftocracy have permitted it ever to rife to any 
degree of height or vigour. 

The freedom of cities was firft eftablifhed in Italy, 
owing principally to the introduction of commerce. 

As foon as they began to turn their attention towards 
this object, and to conceive fome idea of the advan¬ 
tages they might derive from it, they became impa¬ 
tient to lhake off the yoke of their infolent lords, and 
to eftablifh among themfelves fuch a free and equal' 
government as would render property fecure and in¬ 
duftry flourifhing. The German emperors, efpecially 
thofe of the Franconian and Suabian lines, as the feat: 
of their government w r as far diftant from Italy, pofTefled- 
a feeble and imperfect jurifdiCtion in that country.- 
Their perpetual quarrels, either with the popes or their - 
own turbulent vaffals, diverted their attention from the 
Interior police of Italy, and gave conftant employment 
for their arms. Thefe circumftances induced fome of 
the Italian cities, towards the beginning, of the 11 th 
century, to aflume new privileges ; to unite together 
more clofely ; and to form themfelves into bodies poli¬ 
tic, under the government of laws eftablifhed by com¬ 
mon confent. The rights which many cities acquired 
by bold or fortunate ufurpations, others purchafed from 
the emperors, who deemed themfelves gainers wheit- 
.they received large fums for immunities which they 
were no longer able to with-hold ; and fome cities ob¬ 
tained them gratuitouily from the facility or generali¬ 
ty of the princes on whom they depended. The great 
increafeof wealthwhich thecrufades brought into Italy,, 
occafioned a new kind of fermentation and activity in 
the minds of the people, and excited fitch a general 
paffion for liberty and independence, that, before the 
conelufion of the laft crufa.de, all the conliderable cities 
in that country had either gurchafed or had extorted 
large immunities from the emperors. 

This innovation was not long known In Italy before 
it made its way into France. Louis the Grofs, in or¬ 
der to create fome power that might counterbalance 
thofe potent vaflals who controlled or gave law' to the- 

crown* 
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crown, firft adopted the plan of conferring new privi¬ 
leges on the towns fituated within his own domaine. 
Thefe privileges were called charters of community, by 
which he erifranchifed the inhabitants, aboliflied all 
marks of fervitude, and formed them into corporations 
or bodies politic, to be governed by a council and ma- 
giftrates of their own nomination. Thefe magiftrates 
had the right of adminiftering juftice within their own 
precimfts ; of levying taxes ; of embodying and train¬ 
ing to arms the militia of the town, which took the 
held when required by the fovereign, under the com¬ 
mand of officers appointed by the community. The 
.great barons imitated the example of their monarch, 
and granted like immunities to the towns within their 
territories. They had wafted fuch great fums in their 
■expeditions to the Holy Land, that they were eager to 
lay hold on this new expedient for railing money by the 
fale of thofe charters of liberty. Though the conftitu- 
tion of communities was as repugnant to their maxims 
of policy as it was adverfe to their power, they difre- 
garded remote confequences in order to obtain prefent 
relief. In lefs than two centuries, fervitude was abolifli¬ 
ed in moft of the cities of France, and they became free 
corporations, inftead of dependent villages without ju- 
rifdiftion or privileges. Much about the fame period 
the great cities of Germany began to acquire like im¬ 
munities, and laid the foundations of their prefent li¬ 
berty and independence. The pradtice fpread quickly 
over Europe, and was adopted in Spain, England, Scot¬ 
land, and all the other feudal kingdoms. 

The Spanilh hiftorians are almoft entirely filent con¬ 
cerning the origin and progrefs of communities in that 
kingdom ; fo that it is impoffible to fix with any degree 
of certainty the time and manner of their firft intro- 
dudtion there. It appears, however, from Mariana, 
that in the year 1350 eighteen cities had obtained a 
feat in the Cortes of Caftile. In Arragon, cities feem 
early to have acquired extenfive immunities, together 
with a ihare in the legiflature. In the year 1118, the 
citizens of Saragoffa had not only obtained political li¬ 
berty, but they were declared to be of equal rank with 
the nobles of the fecond clafs ; and many other immu¬ 
nities, unknown to perfons in their rank of life in other 
parts of Europe, were conferred upon them. In Eng¬ 
land, the eftablilhment of communities or corporations 
was pofterior to the conqueft. The practice was bor¬ 
rowed from France, and the privileges granted by the 
crown were perfectly fimilar to thofe above enumerated. 
It is not improbable, that fome of the towns in England 
were formed into corporations under the Saxon Kings ; 
and that the charters granted by the kings of the Nor¬ 
man race were not charters of enfranchifement from a 
ftate of flavery, but a confirmation of privileges which 
they had already enjoyed.f The Englilh cities, how¬ 
ever, were very inconfiderable in the 12th century. A 
clear proof of this occurs in the hiftory juft referred 
to. Fitz-Stephen, a contemporary author, gives a de- 
fcription of the city of London in the reign of Hen¬ 
ry II. and the terms in which he fpeaks of its trade, 
its wealth, and the number of its inhabitants, would 
fuggeft no inadequate idea of its ftate at prefent, when 
it is the greateft and moft opulent city in Europe. 
But all ideas of grandeur and magnificence are merely 
comparative. It appears from Peter of Blois, arch¬ 
deacon of London, who ilouriflied in the fame reign. 
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and who had good opportunity of being informed, that Civoe 
this city, of which Fitz-Stephen gives fuch a pompous Civic, 
account, contained no more than 40,000 inhabitants. ^ v — 
The other cities were fmall in proportion, and in no 
condition to extort any extendve privileges. That 
the conftitution of the boroughs of Scotland in many 
circumftances refembled that of the towns of France 
and England, is manifeft from the Leges Burgorum an¬ 
nexed to the Regiam Majejlatcm. 

CIVET, a kind of perfume which bears the name 
of the animal it is taken from, and to which it is pecu¬ 
liar. See Viverka. « 

Good civet is of a clear, yellowifh, or brownilh co¬ 
lour j not fluid nor hard, but about the conliftence of 
butter or honey, and uniform throughout; of a very 
ftrong fmell, quite oftenlive when undiluted, but agree¬ 
able when only a fmall portion of civet is mixed with 
a large one of other fubftances. It unites eallly with 
oils both expreffed anddiftilled, but not at all with wa¬ 
ter or fpirit of wine : nor can it be rendered mifcible 
with water by the mediation of fugar. The yolk of 
an egg feems to difpofe it to unite with water ; but in 
a very little while the civet feparates from the liquor, 
and falls to the bottom, though it does not prove of 
fuch a relinous tenacity as when treated with fugar and 
fpirit of wine. It communicates, however, fome ihare 
of its fmell both to watery and fpiritous liquors : hence 
a fmall portion of it is often added in odoriferous tinc¬ 
tures, and fufpended in the ftill-head during the diftil- 
lation of odoriferous waters and fpirits. It is rarely 
if ever employed for medicinal purpofes. The Italians 
make it an ingredient in perfumed oils, and thus ob¬ 
tain the whole of its feent; for oils wholly dilTolve the 
fubftance of it. It is very rare, however, to meet with 
civet unadulterated. The fubftances ufually mixed with 
it are lard and buttter ; which agreeing with it in its 
general properties, render all criteria for diftinguifhing 
the adulteration impoffible. A great trade of civet is 
carried on at Calicut, Baffora, and other parts of the 
Indies, and in Africa, where the animal that produces 
the perfume is found. Live civet-cats are to be feen 
alfo in France and Holland. The French keep them 
only as a rarity; but the Dutch, who keep a great num¬ 
ber, draw the civet from them for fale. It is moftly 
ufed by confedtioners and perfumers. 

Civet-C al, the Englifh name of the animal which 
produces the civet. . See Viverra. 

CIVIC crown, was a crown given by the ancient 
Romans to any foldier who had faved the life of a ci¬ 
tizen in an engagement. 

The civic crown was reckoned more honourable 
than any other crown, though compofed of no better 
materials than oak-boughs. Plutarch, in the life of 
C. M. Coriolanus, accounts as follows for ufing on 
this occafion the branches of this tree before all others : 
becaufe, fays he, the oaken wreath being facred to 
Jupiter, the great guardian of their city, they thought 
it the moft proper ornament for him who had pre- 
ferved the life of a citizen. Pliny,* fpeaking of the * Lib. xvi. 
honour and privileges conferred on thofe who had cap. 4. 
merited this crown, fays, “ They who had once ob¬ 
tained it, might wear it always. When they appeared 
at the public fpe&acles, the fenate and people rofe to 
do them honour, and they took their feats on thefe 
occafions among the fenators. They were not only 

per- 
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Cirifoi perfonally excufed from all troublefome offices, bat 
H procured the fame immunity for their father and grand- 
Civil. father by the father’s fide. 

^ ' CIVIDAD-de-las-Palmas, the capital town of 

the iftand of Canary, with a biffiop’s fee, and a good 
harbour. The houfes are well built, two dories high, 
and dat-roofed. The cathedral is a very handfome 
ftrufture ; and the inhabitants are gay and rich. The 
air is temperate, and free from extremes of heat and 
cold. It is defended by a fmall cadle feated on a hill, 
W. Long. 14. 35. N. Lat. 28. o. 

CiviDAD-Real, a town of Spain, in New Cadile, and 
capital of La Mancha. The inhabitants are noted for 
dreffing leather extremely well for gloves. W. Long. 
4. 15. N. Lat. 39. 2. 

CiviDAD-Roderigo, a drong and confidcrable town 
of Spain, in the kingdom of Leon, with a bifliop’s fee. 
It is feated in a fertile country, on the river Aquada, 
ia W. Long. 6. 52. N. Lat. 40. 38. 

CiviDAD-di-Friuli, a fmall but ancient town of Italy, 
in Friuli, and in the territory of Venice ; feated on the 
river Natilona. E. Long. 13. 25. N. Lat. 46. 15. 

CIVIL, in a general fenfe, fomething that regards 
the policy, public good, or peace, of the citizens or 
fubjefts of the date ; in which fenfe we fay, civil go¬ 
vernment, civil law, civil right, civil war, Sec. 

Civil, in a popular fenfe, is applied to a complai- 
fant and humane behaviour in the ordinary intercourfe 
of life. See Civility. 

Civil, in a legal fenfe, is alfo applied to the ordi¬ 
nary procedure in an aftion, relating to fome pecunia¬ 
ry matter or interefl; in which fenfe it is oppofed to 
criminal. 

Civil Death , any thing that cuts off a man from 
civil fociety ; as a condemnation to the galleys, perpe¬ 
tual banifhment, condemnation to death, outlawry, and 
excommunication. 

Civil Law is properly the peculiar law of each date, 
country, or city; but what we ufually mean by the 
civil law, is a body of laws compofed out of the bed 
Roman and Grecian laws, compiled from the laws of 
nature and nations; and, for the mod part, received 
and obferved throughout all the Roman dominions for 
above 1200 years. See Law, Part I. n° 43, 44. 

It was fird brought over into England by Theobald 
a Norman abbot, who was elefted to the fee of Can¬ 
terbury in 1138; and he appointed a profeflor, viz. 

- Roger drnamed Ricarius, in the univerdty of Oxford, 
to teach it to the people of that country. Never- 
thelefs, it gained ground very dowly. King Ste¬ 
phen ifTued a proclamation, prohibiting the dudy 
of it. And though the clergy were attached to 
it, the laity rather wifhed to preferve the old conflitu- 
tion. However, the zeal and influence of the clergy 
prevailed ; and the civil law acquired great reputation 
from the reign of King Stephen to the reign of King 
Edward III. both inclufive. Many tranferipts of Ju- 
dinian’s Inditute are to be found in the writings of 
ancient authors, particularly of B raft on and Fleta; 
and Judge Blackdone obferves, that the common law 
would have been lod and over-run by the civil, had 
it not been for the incident of fixing the court of com¬ 
mon pleas in one certain fpot, and the forming the 
profeffion of the municipal law into an aggregate 
body. 

Vol. V. 


It is allowed, that the civil law contains ail cue prin¬ 
ciples of natural equity ; and that nothing can be bet- I 
ter calculated to form good fenfe and found judgment. , m l y ' 
Hence, though infeveral countries it has no other au¬ 
thority but that of reafon and juftice, it is every where 
referred to for authority. It is not received at this 
day in any nation without fome alterations : and fomc- 
times the feudal law is mixed with it, or general and 
particular cuftoms ; and often ordinances and ltatutcs 
cut off a great part of it. 

In Turkey, the Baiilics are only ufed. In Italy, 
the canon law and cufloms have excluded a good part 
of it. In Venice, cuflom hath alinolt an absolute go¬ 
vernment. In the Milancfe, the feudal law, and par¬ 
ticular cufloms, bear fway. In Naples and Sicily, the 
conilitutions and laws of the Lombards are faid to pre¬ 
vail. In Germany and Holland, the civil law is 
efleemed to be the municipal law : but yet many parts 
of it are there grown obfolete ; and others are altered, 
either by the canon law or a different ufage. In 
Friezeland, it is obferved with more flriftnefs ; but in 
the nothern parts of Germany, the jus Saxouicum, 
Lubecenfe, or Culmenfe, is preferred before it. In 
Denmark and Sweden, it hath fcarce any authority at 
all. In France, only a part of it is received, and that 
part is in fome places as a cuftomary law; and in thofe 
provinces nearefl to Italy it is received as a municipal 
written law. In criminal caufes, the civil law is more 
regarded in France ; but the manner of trial is regula¬ 
ted by ordinances and edicts. In Spain and Portugal, 
the civil law is connefted with the jus regium and cu- 
flom. In Scotland, the flatutes of the federunt, part 
of theregae majeflatis, and their cufloms, controulthe 
civil law. 

In England, it is ufed in the ecclefiaftical courts, in 
the high court of admiralty, in the court of chivalry, 
in the two univerfities, and in the courts of equity ; 
yet in all thefe it is retrained and direfted by the com¬ 
mon law. 

Civil Society. See Law, Part I. n° 12. 

Civil State, in the Britiffi polity, one of the gene¬ 
ral divilionsof the Laity, comprehending all orders of 
men from the high eft nobleman to the meanefl peafant 
that are not included under the Military or Mari¬ 
time Hates : though it mayfometimes include indivi¬ 
duals of thefe as well as of the Clergy ; fince a noble¬ 
man, a knight, a gentleman, or a peafant, may become 
either a divine, a foldier, or a feaman. The divifion 
of this Hate is into Nobility and Commonality. 

See thefe articles. 

Civil War, a war between people of the fame Hate, 
or the citizens of the fame city. 

Civil Tear, is the legal year, or annual account of 
time, which every government appoints to be ufed 
within its own dominions ; and is fo called in contra- 
diflinftion to the natural year, which is meafured ex¬ 
actly by the revolution of the heavenly bodies. 

CIVILIAN, in general, denotes fomething belong¬ 
ing to the civil law ; but more efpecially the doftors 
and profeffors thereof are called civilians. 

CIVILITY, a term ufed in common life as fynony- 
mous with complaifance or good-breeding. 

Civility is j uflly inculcated by didaftic writers as a duty 
of no flight confideration. Without civility, or good¬ 
breeding, a court would be the feat of violence and de- 
E folation. 
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■ Civility, folation. There, all the paflions are in fermentation, and the afpiring heart of man is always delighted with 

' ^ ' becaufe all purfue what.but few can obtain ; there, if diftinftion. A gracious look from them diffufes hap- 

etiemies did noc embrace, they would ftab; there, pinefs on the lower ranks. But it ufually happens, 
fmiles are often put on to conceal tears ; there, mutual that an overgrown rich man is not the favourite of a 
fervices are profefled, while mutual injuries are intend- neighbouring country; and it is unfortunate, that pride 
- ed; and there, the guile of the ferpent fimulates the or inadvertence often prevent men from acting the god- 
gentlenefs of the dove. To what a degree mull good- like part of making others happy, even when they 
-breeding adorn the beauty of truth, when it can thus might do it without inconvenience to themfelves.” 
fofteu the deformity of falfehood ? On this fubjedt we CIVITA-di-Penna, an ancient town of Italy in 
have the following elegant obfervations in Knox’s Ef- the kingdom of Naples, and in the Farther Abruzzo, 
fays. In 10 95. with a bilhop’s fee. It is fuuated near the river Sali- 

“ However juft the complaints of the mifery of no, 25 miles north eaft of Aquila. E. Long. 13. 3. 

life, yet great occaftons for the difplay of benefi- N. Lat. 42. 25. 

cence and liberality do not often occur. But there is CiviTA-Caflellana, a town of Italy, in St Peter’s 
an hourly neceffity for the little kind offices of mu- patrimony, feated on a river, which, /even miles from 
tual civility. At the fame time that they give pleafure thence, falls into the Tiber. E Long. 13. 5. N. Lat. 
to others, they add to our own happinefs and improve- 42. 15. 

ment. Habitual afts of kindnefs have a powerful ef- Civita Turchino , a place in Italy, about two miles 
fed! in foftening the heart. An intercourfe with po- north of the town of Corneto in the patrimony of 
lifhed and humane company tends to improve the dif- St Peter. It is an hill of an oblong form, the fummit 
pofition, becaufe it requires a conformity of manners, of which is almoft one continued plain. From the 
And it is certain, that a fenfe of decorum, and of a quantity of medals, intaglios, fragments of infcrip- 
proper external behaviour, will reftrain thofe whofe tions, ire. that are occafionally found here, this is be- 
natural temper would otherwife break out in acrimo- lieved to be the very fpot where the ancient and 
nious and petulant converfation. Even the affectation powerful city of Tarquinii once flood. At prefent it 
of philanthropy will in time contribute to realife it. is only one continued field of corn. On the fouth- 
The pleafure refnlting from an aft of kindnefs natu- eaft fide of It runs the ridge of a hill which unites it 
rally excites a wifli to repeat it; and indeed the gene- to Corneto. This ridge is at leaft three or four miles 
ralefteem which the character of benevolence procures, in length, and almoft entirely covered with artificial 
is fufficient to induce thofe to wilh for it who act only hillocks, called by the inhabitants monti roffi. About 
from the mean motives of felf-intereft. twelve of thefe hillocks have at different times been 
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“ As we are placed in a world where natural evil 
abounds, we ought to render it fupportable to each 
other as far as human endeavours can avail. All that, 
can add a fweet ingredient to the bitter cup mnft be 
infufed. Amid the multitude of thorns, every flower 
that will grow muft be cultivated with care. But nei¬ 
ther pomp nor power are of themfelves able to alleviate 
the load of life. The heart requires to be foothed by 
fympathy. A thoufand little attentions from all around 
us are neceflary to render our days agreeable. The 
appearance of negleft in any of thofe with whom we 
are connected, chills our bofom with chagrin, or kindles 
the fire of'refentment. Nothing therefore feems fo 
likely to enfure happinefs as our mutual endeavours to 
promote it. Our Angle endeavours, originating and 
terminatinginourfelves, are ufually unfuccefsful. Pro¬ 
vidence has taken care to fecure that intercourfe which 
is neceflary to the exiftence of fociety, by rendering it 
the greateft fweetener of human life. 

<‘ By reciprocal attentions we are enabled to become 
beneficent without expence. A fmile, an affable ad- 
drefs, a look of approbation, are often capable of gi¬ 
ving a greater pleafure than pecuniary benefits can be¬ 
llow. The mere participation of the ftudies and amufe- 
ments of others, at the fame time that it gratifies our- 
felves, is often an aft of real humanity; becaufe others 
would not enjoy them without companions. A friendly 
vifir in a folitary hour, is often a greater aft of kind¬ 
nefs than a valuable prefent. 

“ It is really matter of furprife, that thofe who are 
diftinguifhed by rank and opulence Ihould ever be un¬ 
popular in their neighbourhood. They muft know the 
value of popularity; and furely nothing is more eafily 
obtained by a fuperior. Their notice-confers honour; 


opened ; and in every one of,them have been found 
feveral fubterranean apartments cut out of the folid 
rock. Thefe apartments are of various forms and di- 
menfions ; fome confift of a large outer room, and a 
fmall one within ; others of a fmall room at the firft 
entrance, and a large one within : others are fup- 
ported by a column of the folid rock left in the centre, 
with openings on every part. The entrance to them 
all fir by a door about five feet high, by two and a 
half broad. Some of them have no light but from 
the door, while others feem to have had a fmall light 
from above, through an hole of a pyramidal form. 
Many of thefe apartments have an elevated port that 
runs all around the wall, being a part of the rock left 
for that purpofe. The moveables found in thefe apart¬ 
ments confift chiefly of Etrufcan vafes of various forms 
in fome indeed have been found fome plain facrophagi 
of ftone, with bones in them. The whole of thefe 
apartments are ftuccoed, and ornamented in various 
manners : fome indeed are plain ; but others, particu¬ 
larly three, are richly adorned, having a double row 
of Etrufcan inferiptions running round the upper part 
of the walls, and under them a kind of frieze of fi¬ 
gures in painting : fome have an ornament under the 
figures, which feems to fupply the place of an archi¬ 
trave. The paintings feem to be in frefco ; and in 
general refemble thofe which are ufually feen upon 
Etrufcan vafes ; though fome of them are perhaps 
fuperior to any thing as yet feen of the Etrufcan art 
in painting.^ In general they are flight, but well con¬ 
ceived a"-! prove, that the artift was capable of pro¬ 
ducing things more ftudied and better finilhed ; though/ 
in fuch a fubterraneous fituation, the delicacy of a fi- 
njlhed work would in a great meafure have been 

thrown, 
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Clvita thrown away. It is probable, however, that among 
1 the immenle number of thefe apartments that yet re- 
Claget. 

main to be opened, many paintings and infcriptions 
v may be found fufficient to form a very ufeful and en¬ 
tertaining work. At prefent this great fccne of anti¬ 
quities is almoft entirely unknown, even in Rome. Mr 
Jenkins, refident at Rome, was the firft Engiilliman 
who viftted it. 

CwiTA-Vecchia, a fea-port town of Italy in the 
patrimony of St Peter, with a good harbour and an 
arfenal. Here the pope’s galleys arc Rationed, and it 
has lately been made a free port; but the air is very 
unwholefome. E. Long. 12. 31. N. Lat. 45. 5. 

CIVOLI, or Cigoli, (Lewis), an Italian painter, 
whofe family-name was Cardi, was born at the cattle 
of Cigoli, in Tufcany, in the year 1559. His ecce homo, 
which he performed as a trial of Ikill with Barochio 
and Michael Angelo da Caravaggio, was judged better 
than thofe executed by them. He excelled in de- 
figning, and was employed by the popes and princes of 
his time. He died at Rome in 1613. 

CIUS, (anc. geog.) a town and river of Bithynia, 
which gave name to the Sinus Cianus. The town was 
afterwards called Prujia, Cius having been deftroyed 
by Philip father of Perfeus, and rebuilt by Prufias 
king of Bithynia. In the river, Hylas, the favourite 
boy of Herculus, was drowned; (Apollonius Rhodius). 

CLAC, among countrymen. To clack wool, is to 
cut off the Iheep’s mark, which makes the weight lefs, 
and yields lefs cuftoin to the king. 

CLACKMANNAN, the name of a fmall fliire in 
Scotland, not exceeding eight miles in length and five 
in breadth. It is bounded on the fouth by the frith 
of Forth; on the north and weft by Perthlhire ; and 
on the eaft by Fife. The country is plain and fertile 
towards the frith, producing corn and paflure in abun¬ 
dance. It likewife yields great quantities of excellent 
coal, which is exported to England, France, and Hol¬ 
land. It is watered by the rivers Forth and Devan, 
and joins the fliire of Kinrofs in fending a member al¬ 
ternately to parliament. 

Clackmannan, a fmall town of Scotland, and ca¬ 
pital of the county of that name, is lituated on the 
northern Ihore of the Forth, in W. Long. 3. 40. 
N. Lat. 56. 1 y. It Rands on a hill, on the top of which 
is the cafile, commanding a noble prolpect. It was 
long the feat of the chief of the Bruces, who was here¬ 
ditary flieriff of the county before the jurifdiclions were 
abolilhed. The large fquare tower is called after the 
name of Robert Bruce ; whofe great fword and cafque 
are Hill preferved here. The hill is prettily wooded; 
and, with the tower, forms api&urefque objedt. Clack¬ 
mannan is Rill the feat of the Bruces of Kennet. 

CLAGENFURT, a firong town of Germany, and 
capital of Carinthia, fituated in E. Long. 13. 56. 
N. Lat. 46. 50. 

CLAGET, (William) an eminent and learned di¬ 
vine, born in 1646. He was preacher to the fociety 
of Gray’s Inn ; which employment he exercifed until 
he died in 1688, being then alfo one of the king’s 
chaplains. Archbilhop Sharp gives him an excellent 
chara&er ; and biftiop Burnet has ranked him among 
thofe worthy men whole lives and labours contributed 
to refeue the church from the reproaches which the 
follies of others had drawn upon it. Dr Claget pu- 


bliihed feveral things; but his principal work is his Claim 
“ Difcourfe concerning the Operations of the Holy ^ I 
Spirit:’! nor mu ft it be forgotten that he was one of , 
thofe excellent divines who made a noble Rand again!! 
the defigns of James II. to introduce popery. Four 
volumes of his lemons were publiflied alter his death 
by his brother Nicholas Claget, archdeacon of Sud¬ 
bury, father of Nicholas Claget afterwards hilltop of 
Exeter. 

CLAIM, in law, a challenge of iutereft in any 
thing that is in the pofleflion of another. 

CLAIR, obfeure. See CLARn-Obfeuro, 

CLAIRAULT, (Alexis) of the French act-de¬ 
my of lciences, was one of the moR illuftrious mathe¬ 
maticians in Europe. He read to the academy in 
1726, when he was not 13 years old, “a memoir 
upon four new geometrical curves of his own inven¬ 
tion;” and fupported the character he thus laid a 
foundation for by various publications from time to 
time. He publilhed, Elemens de Geometric, 1741, in 
8vo ; Elemeus d’ Algebrc, 1746, in 8vo ; Thtorie de la 
Figure de !a Terre, 1743, 8vo ; Tables de la Lrtne 
17J4, in 8vo. He was concerned alfo in the Journal 
des Sqavans, which he furnifhed with many excellent 
extra&s. He died in 1765. He was one of the aca¬ 
demicians who were fent into the north to determine 
the figure of the earth. 

CLAM, in zoology, a fliell-filh. See Venus. 

CLAMP, a piece of wood joined to another. 

Clamp is likewife the term for a pile of unburnt 
bricks built up for burning. Thefe clamps are built 
much after the fame manner as arches are built in kilns, 
viz. with a vacuity betwixt each brick’s breadth for the 
fire to afeend by; but with this difference, that in- 
flead of arching, they trufs over, or over-fpan ; that is, 
the end of one brick is laid about half way over the 
end of another, and fo till both lides meet within half 
a brick’s length, and then a binding brick at the top 
finiihes the arch. 

Clamp in a Jbip, denotes a piece of timber applied to 
a mafl or yard to prevent the wood from burfiing; and 
alfo a thick plank lying fore and aft under the beams 
of the firR orlop, or fecond deck, and is the fame that 
the riling timbers are to the deck. 

Clamp -IN ails, fuch nails as are ufed to faflen on 
clamps in the building or repairing of fliips. 

CLAMPETlA, (anc. geog.) a town of the Brutii, 
one of thofe which revolted from Hannibal, (Livy) >; 
called Lampetia by Polybius. Now Amantia, or Man, 
tia a town of Calabria Ultra, near the bay of Euphe- 
mia. E. Long. 16. 20. N. Lat. 39. 15. 

CLAMPING, in joinery, is the fitting a piece of 
board with the grain to another piece of board crofs 
the grain. Thus the ends of tables are commonly 
damped, to prevent their warping. 

CLANDESTINE, any thing done without the 
knowledge of the parties concerned, or without the 
proper folemnities. Thus a marriage is faid to be 
clandeftine when performed without the publication of 
bans, the confent of parents, &c. 

CLANS, in hiftory, and particularly in that of Scot¬ 
land. The nations which over-ran Europe were ori¬ 
ginally divided into many fmall tribes; and when they 
came to parcel out the lands which they had conquered, 
it was natural for every chieftain to beRow a portion, 
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in the fir ft place, upon thofe of his own. tribe or fa¬ 
mily. Thefe all held their lands of him; and as the 
fafety of each individual depended on the- general 
union, thefe finall focieties clung together, and were 
diftinguilhed by fome common appellations, either pa- 
tronymical or local, long before the introduction of 
furnames or enfigns armorial. But when thefe be¬ 
came common, the defcendants and relations of every 
chieftain aflumed the fame name and arms with him ; 
other vaflals were proud to imitate their example ; 
and by degrees they were communicated to all thofe 
who held of the fame fuperior. Thus clanlhips were 
formed; and, in a generation or two, that confangui- 
nity, which was at firft in a great meafure imaginary, 
was believed to be real. An artificial union was con¬ 
verted into a natural one: men willingly followed a 
leader, whom they regarded both as the fuperior of 
their lands and the chief of their blood; and ferved 
him not only with the fidelity of vaflals, but the affec¬ 
tion of friends In the other feudal kingdoms, we 
may obferve fuch unions as we have defcribed, im- 
perfeflly formed ; but in Scotland, whether they were 
the production of chance, or the efreft of policy, or 
ftreugthened by their preferving their genealogies 
both genuine and fabulous, clanlhips were univerfal. 
Such a confederacy might be overcome ; it could not 
be broken ; and no change of manners or govern¬ 
ment has been able, in fome parts of the kingdom, to 
diffolve aflociations which are founded upon prejudices 
fo natural to the human mind. How formidable were 
nobles at the head of followers, who, counting that 
caufe juft and honourable which their chief approved, 
were ever ready to take the field at his command, 
and to facrifice their lives in defence of his perfon or 
of his fame! Againft fuch men a king contended with 
great difadvantage ; and that cold fervice which money 
purchafes, or authority extorts, was not an equal match 
for their ardour and zeal. 

Some imagine the word clan to be only a corruption 
of the Roman calonia; but Mr Whittaker aliens it to 
be purely Britifh, and to fignify a family. 

CLAP, in medicine, the firft ftage of the venereal 
difeafe, more ufually called a Gonorrhoea. 

Clap-N et, in birding, a fort of net contrived for 
the taking of larks with the looking-glafs, by the me¬ 
thod called daring or daring. The nets are fpread 
over an even piece of ground, and the larks are invi¬ 
ted to the place by other larks fattened down, and by 
a looking glafs compofed of five pieces, and fixed in a 
frame fo that it is turned round very fwiftly back¬ 
wards and forwards, by means of a cord pulled by a 
perfon at a confiderable diftance behind a hedge. See 
Poring. , 

CLAR, or Claer, in metallurgy, bone-afhes per¬ 
fectly calcined, and finely powdered, kept purpofely 
for covering the infides of Coppeis. 

CLARAMONT-powder, a kind of earth, called 
terra de Ba'rra, from the place where it is found ; it 
is famous at Venice, for its efficacy in flopping hemor¬ 
rhages of all kinds, and in curing malignant fevers. 

Precept o/'CLARE constat, in Scots law, the 
warrant of a fuperior for entering and infefting theheir 
of his former vaffal, without the interpofition of an in- 
queft. 

Nuns bf St Clare , were founded at Affifa in Italy, 


about the 1212. Thefe nuns obferved the rule of St Ckre 

Francis, and wore habits of the fame colour with thofe II 
of the Francifcan friars: and hence were called Me- Clanfica- 
norejfss ; and their houfe, without Aldgate, the Mino- . tl ° B ~ 
ries, where they were fettled when firft brought over 
into England, about the year 1293. They had only 
three houfes befides this. 

Clare, a market-town of Suffolk, r? miles fouth 
of Bury. E. Long. o. 35. N. Lat. 52. 15. It gives the 
title of Earl to the duke of Newcaftle. 

Clare is alfo the capital of a country of the fame 
name in the province of Connaught, in Ireland, fitua- 
ted about 17 miles north-weft of Limerick. W. Long. 

9. o. N. Lat. 5 2. 40. 

CLARENCEIUX, the fecond king at arms, fo 
called from the dnke of Clarence, to whom it firft be¬ 
longed : for Lionel, 3d fon to Edward III. having by 
his wife the honour of Clare in the county of Tho- 
mond, was afterwards declared duke of Clarence ; 
which dukedom afterwards efcheaiing to Edward IV. 
he made this earl a king at arms. His office is to 
marfbal and difpofe of the funerals of all the lower no¬ 
bility, as baroneis, knights, efquires, on the fouth fide 
of the Trent; whence he is fometimes called furroy or 
fouth-roy, in contradiftindtion to norroy. 

CLARENDON, (Conftitutions of) certain confti- 
tutions made in the reign of Henry II. A. D. 1164, in 
a parliament held at Clarendon ; whereby the king 
checked the power of the Pope and his clergy, and 
greatly narrowed the total exemption they claimed from 
fecular jurifdiftion. 

Clarendon, (Earl of.) See Hyde. 

CLARENNA, Tabulae, (ane. geog.) : a town of 
Vindelicia, at the confluence of the Lycus and Danube. 

Now Rain, a town'of Bavaria, on the fouth fide of the 
Danube, at the confluence of the Lech. E. Long. 

11. o. N. Lat. 48. 45. b 

CLARENZA, the capital of a duchy of the fame 
name in the Morea s it is a fea-port town, fituated on 
the Mediterranean. E. Long. 21. 40. N. Lat. 37. 40. 

CLARET, a name given by the French to fuch of 
their red wines as are not of a deep or high colour. 

See Wine. 

CLARICHORD, or Manich ord, a mufical inftru- 
ment in form of a fpinet. 

It has 49 or 50 flops, and 70 firings, which bear 
on five bridges; the firft whereof is the higheft, thereft 
diminifhing in proportion. Some of the firings are 
in unifon, their number being greater than that of the 
flops. There are feveral little mortoifes for palling 
the jacks, armed withbrafs-hooks, which flop andraife 
the chords inftead of the feather ufed in virginals and 
fpinets : but what diftinguifhes it moft is, that the 
chords are covered with pieces of cloth, which render 
the found fweeter, and deaden it fo that it cannot be 
heard at any confiderable diftance : whence it comes to 
be particularly in nfe among the nuns, who learn to 
play, and are unwilling to difturb the filence of the 
dormitory. 

CLARIFICATION, the aft of cleaning or fining 
any fluid from all heterogeneous matter or fecu- 
lencies. 

The fubftances ufually employed for clarifying li¬ 
quors, are whites of eggs, blood, and ifinglafs. The 
two firft are ufed for fuch liquors as are clarified whilft 

boiling 
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Clarigatio boiling hot; the laft for thofe which are clarified 
I in the cold, fitch as wines, &c. The whites of eggs 
. Clariffes are beat u p i nt0 a frothy an d mixed with the liquor, 
upon which they unite with and entangle the impure 
matters that floated in it : and prefently growing 
hard by the heat, carry them up to the furface in 
form of a feum no longer dilfoluble in the liquid. 
Blood operates in the fame manner, and is chiefly ufed 
in purifying the brine from which fait is made. Great 
quantities of iiinglafs are confumed for fining turbid 
wines. For this purpofe fome throw an entire piece, 
about a quarter of an ounce, into a wine calk ; by de¬ 
grees the glue dilfolves, and forms a Ikin upon the fur- 
face, which at length fubiiding, carries down with it 
the feculent matter which floated in the wine. Others 
previoufly diffolve the iiinglafs; and having boiled it 
down to a (limy confidence, mix it with the liquor, 
roll the calk ftrongly about, and them fuffer it to ftand 
to fettle. Neuman queftions the wholefomenefs of 
wines thus purified ; and affures us that he himfelf, 
after drinking only a few ounces of fack thus clarified, 
but not fettled quite fine, was feized with ficknefs and 
vomiting, followed by fuch a vertigo, that he could not 
ftand upright for a minute together. The giddinefs 
continued with a naufea and want of appetite for. fe- 
veral days, 

CLARIGATIO, in Roman antiquity, a ceremony 
that always preceded a formal declaration of war. It 
was performed in this manner : firft four heralds 
crowned with vervain, were fent to demand fatisfac- 
tion for the injuries done the Roman ftate. Thefe 
heralds taking the gods to witnefs that their demands 
were juft, one of them, with a clear voice, de¬ 
manded reftitution within a limited time, commonly 
33. days ; which being expired without reftitution 
made, then the pater patratus, or prince of the heralds, 
proceeded to the enemies frontiers, and declared 
war. 

CLARII Apollinis Fanum, (Strabo, Pliny) a 
temple and grove of Apollo, fituated between Colophon 
and Lebedos, in Ionia; called Clares (Thucydides, 
Ovid). The name alfo of a town and mountain there 
( Nicander); and of afountain (Clemens Alexandrinus); 
the waters of whichinfpiredwithprophetic fury. Cla- 
rius the epithet of Apollo (Strabo). 

CLARION, a kind, of trumpet, whofe tube is nar¬ 
rower and its tone acuter and fltriller than that of the 
common trumpet. It is faid that the clarion, now ufed 
among the Moors and Portugnefe, who borrowed it 
from the Moors, ferved anciently for a treble to fe- 
veral trumpets, which founded tenor and bafs. 

CLARISSES, an order of nuns fo called from their 
founder St Clara or St Clare. (See St Clare). She 
was in the town of Aflifa in Italy ; and having re¬ 
nounced the world to dedicate herfelf to religion, gave 
birth to this order in the year 1212; which compre¬ 
hends not only thofe nuns that follow the rule of St 
Francis, according to the ftridt letter, and without 
any mitigation, but thofe likewife who follow the fame 
rule foftened and mitigated by feveral popes. It is at 
prefent one of the moft flourilhing orders of nuns in 
Europe. After Ferdinand Cortez had conquered Mexi¬ 
co for the king of Spain, Ifabella of Portugal, wife 
of the emperor Charles V. fent thither fome nuns of 
the order of St Clara, who made feyeral fettkments 


there. Near their monafteries were foundcci could; u - Clarke, 
nities of Indian young women, to be inftrufted by the ' v 
clariffes in religion, and fuch works as were fuitable to 
peyfons of their fex. Thefe communities are fo con- 
fijderable that they ufually confift of four or five hun¬ 
dred. 

CLARKE, (Dr Samuel) a preacher and writer of 
confiderable note in the reign of Charles II. was, 
during the inter-regnum, and at the time of the ejec¬ 
tion, miuifter of St Bennet Fink in London. In No¬ 
vember 1660, he, in the name of the Prefbyterian 
minifters, prefented an addrefs of thanks to the king 
for his declaration of liberty of confidence. He was 
one of the commiflioners of the Savoy; and behaved 
on that occafion v/ith great prudence and moderation. 

He fometimes attended the church as an hearer and 
communicant; and was much efteemed by all that 
knew him, for his great probity and induftry. The 
moft valuable of his numerous works are laid to be 
his Lives of the Puritan Divines and other perfons ol 
note, 22 of which are printed in his martyrology : the 
reft are in his Lives of fundry Eminent Perfons in this 
latter Age, folio ; and in his Marrow of Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftory, in folio and quarto. He died in 1680. 

Clarke, (Samuel) the fon of the former, w’as fel¬ 
low of Pembroke-hall in Cambridge : but was ejedted 
from his fellowlhip for refufing to take the engage¬ 
ments, as he was alfo afterwards from his redlory of 
Grendon in Buckinghamlhire. He applied himfelf 
early to the ftudy of the feriptures ; and his annota¬ 
tions on the Bible, printed together with the facred 
text, is highly commended by Dr Owen, Mr Baxter, 
and Dr Calamy. He died in 1701, aged 75. 

Clarke, (Dr Samuel) a very celebrated Englilh 
divine, was the fon of Edward Clarke, Efq ; alderman 
of Norwhich, and one of its reprefentatives in parlia¬ 
ment for feveral years ; and born there Odtober 11, 

1675. He was inftru&ed in clallical learning at the 
free-fehool of that town ; and in 1691 removed thence 
to Caius college in Cambridge, where his uncommon 
abilities foon began to difplay themfelves. Though 
the philofophy of Des Cartes was at that time the 
eftablilhed philofophy of the univerfity, yet Clarke 
eafily mattered the new fyftem of Newton ; and in or¬ 
der to his firft degree of arts, performed a public ex- 
ercife in the fchools upon a queftion taken from it. 

He greatly contributed to the eftablifliment of the 
Newtonian philofophy by an excellent tranllation of, 
and notes upon, E.ohault’s “ Phyfics,” which he fi- 
nifhed before he was 22 years of age. The fyftem of 
natural philofophy then generally taught in the univer¬ 
fity was that written by Rohault, founded altogether 
upon Cartefian principles, and very ill tranllated into 
Latin. Clarke gave a new tranllation, and added to 
it fuch notes as might lead ftudents infenfibly and by 
degrees to other and truer notions than could be found 
there. “ And this certainly (lays Bilhop Hoad- 
ly) was a more prudent method of introducing truth 
unknown before, than to attempt to throw afide this 
treatife entirely, and write a new one inftead of it. 

The fuccefs anfwered exceedingly well to his hopes ; 
and he may juftly be ftyled a great benefadtor to the 
univerfity in this attempt. For by this means the true 
philofophy has, without any noife, prevailed ; and to, 
this day his tranllatioa of Rohault is, generally fpeak- 
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CUrke. ing, the Handing text for le&ures, and his notes the 
” v ' firit diredtion to thofe who are willing to receive the 
reality and truth of things in the place of invention 
and romance.” This tranflation of Rohault was firfh 
printed in 1697, 8vo. There have been four editions 
of it, in every one of which improvements have 
been made ; Specially in the laft in 1778. Dr John 
Clarke, late dean of Sarum, and onr author’s brother, 
trandated this work into Englilh, and published it in 
2 vols 8vo. 

Afterwards he turned his thoughts to divinity ; and 
in order to fit himfelf for the facred fundlion, he fludied 
the Old Teflament in the original Hebrew, the New 
in the original Greek, and the primitive Chriftian 
writers. Having taken holy orders, he became chap¬ 
lain to Moore bifhop of Norwich, who was ever after 
his conftant friend and patron. In 1699 he publilhed 
two treatifes : one intitled “ Three pradtical Effays on 
•Baptifm, Confirmation, and Repentance;” the other, 
“ Some Refledtions on that part of a book called 
Amyntor, or a Defence of Milton’s Life, which re¬ 
lates to the Writings of the Primitive Fathers, and the 
Canon of the New Teflament.” In 1701 he publifhed 

A Paraphrafe upon the Gofpel of St Matthew;” 
which was followed in 1702 by the Paraphrafes up¬ 
on the Gofpels of St Mark and St Luke,” and foon 
after by a third volume “ upon St John.” They were 
afterwards printed together in 2 vols 8vo ; and have 
fince undergone feveral editions. He intended to have 
gone through the remaining books of the New Tefla- 
ment, but Something accidentally interrupted the exe¬ 
cution. 

Mean while Bifhop Moore gave him the rectory of 
Drayton near Norwich, and procured for him a parifh 
in that city ; and thefe he ferved himfelf in that fea- 
fon when the bifhop refided at Norwich. In 1704 
he was appointed to preach Boyle’s ledture ; and the 
fubjedt he chofe was, “ The being, and attributes of 
God.” He fucceeeded fo well in this, and gave fuch 
high fatisfaclion, that he was appointed to preach the 
fame ledture the next year ; when he chofe for his fub- 
jedt “ The evidences of natural and revealed religion.” 
Thefe fermons were firfl printed in two diflindt vo¬ 
lumes ; the former in 1705, the latter in 1706. They 
have fince been printed in one volume, under the ge¬ 
neral title of “ A Difcourfe concerning the Being and 
Attributes of God, the Obligations of natural Reli¬ 
gion, and the Truth and Certainty of the Chriftian 
Revelation, in anfwer to Hobbes, Spinoza, the Au¬ 
thor of the Oracles of Reafon, and other Deniers of 
natural and revealed Religion.” Clarke having endea¬ 
voured in the firfl part of this work to fhow, that the 
being of. a God may be demonflrated by arguments 
a priori, is unluckily involved in the cenfure which Pope 
has paTed upon this method of reafoning in the fol¬ 
lowing lines. They are put into tbe mouth of one of 
his dunces, addrelling himfelf to the goddefs Dulnefs ; 

“ Let others creep by timid fteps and flow, 

“ On plain experience lay foundations low, 

“ By common fenfe to common knowledge bred, 

“ And loft to nature’s caufe through nature led. 

“ All feeing in thy mifts, we want no guide, 

*• Mother of arrogance, and fource of pride! 

“ We nobly take the high priori road, 

“ And reafon downward, till we doubt of God.” 

JDunciad, b.4.1.455. 


Upon which we have the following note : ‘ 1 Thofe who, 
from the effedts in this vifible world, deduce the eter¬ 
nal power and Godhead of the firfl caufe, though they 
cannot attain to an adequate idea of the Deity, yet 
difcover fo much of him as enables them to fee the 
end of their creation and the means of their happi- 
nefs : whereas they who take this high priori road, 
as Hobbes, Spinofa, Des Cartes, and fome better rea- 
foners, for one that goes right, ten lofe themfelves in 
mills, or ramble after vifions, which deprive them of 
all fight of their end, and miflead them in the choice 
of wrong means.” Clarke, it is probable, would not 
have denied this ; and the poet perhaps would have 
fpared his better reafoners, and not have joined them 
with fuch company, had he recoiledted our author’s 
apology for ufing the argument d priori. Undoubtedly, 
as the prefent editor of Biographia Britannica ob- 
ferves, the grand, the proper, the decifive proof of 
the exiftence, prefedtions, and providence of the Deity, 
mufl be drawn from his works. On this proof, as be¬ 
ing equally fatisfadory to the profoundeft philofopher 
and the meaneft peafant, the caufe of religion will 
ever Hand fecure. Neverthelels, if there be fuch a 
thing as an argument H priori, why may not fpecula- 
tive men be employed in its examination ? Several able 
divines and philofophers have thought, and Hill think, 
that this argument for the being and attributes of God, 
will Hand the teH of the fevereH fcrutiny; and there¬ 
fore they cannot be blamed for endeavouring to fet it 
in a convincing light to others. As to the merit, in¬ 
deed, of the whole work under confideration, including 
the evidences of natural and revealed religion, it is un¬ 
doubtedly of the firfl order. Difficulties may be raifed 
on particular points, and the ablefl and mofl candid 
inquirers may fometimes fee caufe to hefitate with re¬ 
gard to the validity of the reafoning : but Hill, in ge¬ 
neral, the books refledts honour on the age as well as 
the author that produced it, and will defcend, with 
diflinguifhed reputation, to a late poflerity. The de¬ 
fence, in particular, of the facred original and authq- 
rity of Chriflianity, is admirably conducted. 

In 1^06 he publilhed “ A Letter to Mr Dodwell j” 
wherein all the arguments in his epiflolary difcourfe 
againfl the immortality of the foul are particularly an- 
fwered, and the judgment of the fathers, to whom 
Mr Dodwell had appealed concerning that matter, 
truly reprefented. Bilhop Hoadly obferves, that in 
this letter he anfwered Mr Dodwell in fo excellent a 
manner, both with regard to the philofophical part, 
and to the opinions of fome of the primitive writers, 
upon whom thefe dodtrines were fixed; that if gave 
univerfal fatisfadlion. But this controverfy did not Hop 
here; for the celebrated Collins, coming in as a fe- 
cond to Dodwell, went much farther into the philofo- 
phyofthe difpute, and indeed feemed to produce all 
that could poffibly be faid againfl the immateriality of 
the foul, as well as the liberty of human adtions. This 
enlarged the fcene of the difpute ; into which our au¬ 
thor entered, and wrote with fuch a fpirit of clcar- 
nefs and demonflration, as at once lhowed him great¬ 
ly faperior to his adverfaries in metaphyflcal and phy- 
fical knowledge ; and made every intelligent reader re¬ 
joice, that fuch an incident had happened to provoke 
and extort from him that plenty of flrong reafoning 
and perfpicuity of expreffion, which were indeed very 
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Clarice, much wanted upon this intricate and obfcure fubjedt. 

—' “ And I am perfuaded (continues the biihop), that 
as what he has writ in this controverfy comprehends 
the little that the ancients had faid well, and adds ftill 
more evidence than ever clearly appeared before, and 
all in words that have a meaning to them, it will re¬ 
main the ftandard of good fenfe on that fide of the 
queftion, on which he fpent fo many of his thoughts, 
as upon one of his favourite points. Clarke’s letter 
to Dodwell was foon followed by four defences of it, 
in four feveral letters to the author of “ A Letter to 
the learned Mr Henry Dodwell; containing fome Re¬ 
marks on a pretended Demonftrarion of the Immate¬ 
riality and natural Immortality of the Soul, in Mr 
Clarke’s Anfwcr to his late Epiitolary Difcourfe, See.” 
They were afterwards all printed together; and the 
“ Anfwer to Toland’s Amytor” added to them. 
In the midft of all thefe labours, he found time to 
fltow his regard ‘to mathematical and phyfical ftudies, 
and exadt knowledge and lkill in them. And his na¬ 
tural afFedtion and capacity for thefe ftudies were not 
a little improved by the friendihip of Sir Ifaac New¬ 
ton ; at whofe requeft he tranflated his “ Optics” in¬ 
to Latin in 1706. With this verlion Sir Ifaac was fo 
highly pleafed, that he prelented him with the fum of 
L. joo, or L. 100 for each child, Clarke having then 
five children. 

This year alfo, biihop Moore, who had long form¬ 
ed a defign of fixing him more confpicuoufly, procu¬ 
red for him the redtory of St Bennet’s, Paul's Wharf, 
in London ; and foon after carried him to court, and 
recommended him to the favour of queen Anne. She 
appointed him one of her chaplains in ordinary ; and, 
in confideration of his great merit, and at the requeft 
of the biihop, prefented him to the redtory of St 
James’s Weftminfter, when it became vacant in 1709. 
Upon his advancement to this ftation, he took the 
degree of D. D. when the public exercife which he 
performed for it at Cambridge was prodigioufly admi¬ 
red. The queftions which he maintained were thefe : 
1. “ Nullum fidei Chriftianas dogma, in facris ferip- 
turis traditum, eft redtse rationi dilfentaneum that 
is, “ No article of the Chriftian faith, delivered in the 
holy Scriptures, is difagreeable to right reafon.” 2. 
te Sine adtionum humanarum libertate nulla poteft elfe 
religio that is, “ Without the liberty of human ac¬ 
tions there can be no religion.” His thelis was upon 
the fir ft of thefe queftions ; which being thoroughly 
lifted by that moft acute difputant profeffor James, 
he made an extempore reply, in a continued difcourfe 
for near half an hour, with fo little heiitation, that 
many of the auditors declared themfelves aftonilhed ; 
and owned, that if they had not been within fight of 
him, they would have fuppofed him to have read every 
word of it from a paper. After this, through the 
courfe of the fyllogiftical deputation, he guarded fo 
well againft the arts which the profeflbr was a com¬ 
plete mafter of; replied fo readily to tile greateft dif¬ 
ficulties fuch an objedtor could propofe ; and prefted 
him fo clofe and hard with clear and intelligible an- 
fwers, that perhaps there never was fuch a conflidt 
heard in thofe fchools. The profelfor, who was a man 
of humour as well as learning, faid to him at the end 
of the deputation, <l Profedto, me probe exercuifti 
that is, *< On my word, you have worked me fttffi- 


ciently and the members of the univerfny went Clark-, 
away, admiring, as indeed they well might, that a man v— 

even of Clarkcs’s abilities, after an abience of fo ma¬ 
ny years, and a long courfe of bufinefs of quite ano¬ 
ther nature, lhould. acquit himfelf in fuch a manner, as 
if this fort of academical exercife had been his conftant 
employment; and with fuch fluency and purity of cx- 
preifion, as if he had been accuftomed to no other lan¬ 
guage in converfation but Latin. The fame year,, 
r 709, he reviled and corrcdfed Whifton’s trandation 
of the “ Apoftolical Conftitutions” into Englilh. 

Whifton tells us, that his own ftudies having been chiefly 
upon other things, and having rendered him incapable 
of being alfo a critic in words and languages, he deli- 
red his great friend and great critic Dr Clarice to re- 
vife that tranllation : which he w «s fo kind as to agree 
to. 

In 1712 he, publilhed a moft beautiful and pom¬ 
pous edition of Caefar’s commentaries, adorned with 
elegant fculptures. It is intitled, “ C. Julii Caefaris 
quae extant, accuratiliime cum libris editis & mlf. opti- 
mis collata, recognita, & corredta ; accelierunt annota¬ 
tion's Samuelis Clarke, S T. P. item indices locorum, 
rerumque 8 c verborum, utililfimae.” It was printed in 
1712, folio: and afterwards in 1720, 8vo. It was de¬ 
dicated to the great duke of Marlborough, “ at a time,” 
fays Biihop Hoadly, “ when his unequalled vidtories 
and fuccelles had raifed his glory to the highelt pitch 
abroad, and lelfened his intereft and favour at home.” 

In the publication of this book, the dodtor took par¬ 
ticular care of the punctuation. In the annotations, 
he feledted what appeared the belt and moft judicious, 
in former editions, with fome corredtions and emenda¬ 
tions of his own interlperfed. Mr Addifon has fpoken 
of this folio edition of Csefar’s commentaries in the fol¬ 
lowing words : “ The new edition, which is given us 
of Ceefar’s commentaries, has already been taken notice 
of in foreign ga2zettes, and is a work that does ho¬ 
nour to the Englilh prefs. It is no wonder that an 
edition lhould be very corredt, which has palfedthro’ the 
hands of one of the moft accurate, learned, and judicious 
writers this age has produced. The beauty of the pa¬ 
per, of the character, and of the feveral cuts with 
which this noble work is illuftrated, makes it the fi- 
neft book that I have ever feen ; and is a true inftance 
of the Englilh genius, which, though it does not come 
the firft into any art, generally carries it to great¬ 
er heights than any other country in the world.” This 
noble work has rifen in value from that time to the pre- 
fent. A copy of this edition in large paper, moft 
fplendidly bound in morocco, was fold at the Hon. 

Mr Beauclerk’s fale for forty-four pounds ; and it was 
faid to be purchafed by the Duke of Grafton. To 
a prince or a nobleman (fays Dr Harwood), it was a 
cheap pin-chafe ; for it was the moft magnificent book I 
ever beheld. The binding coft Mr Beauclerkfiveguineas. 

The fame year, 1712, he publilhed his celebrated 
book intitled, “ The Scripture Dodtrine of the Tri¬ 
nity, &c.” which is divided into three parts. The 
firft is, a colledlion and explication of all the texts in 
the “ New Teftament,” relating to the dodtrine of the 
Trinity : in the lecond, the foregoing dodtrine is fet 
forth at large, and explained in particular and diftindt 
propofitions ; and in the third, the principal palTages, 
in the liturgy of the church of England, relating to, 
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Clarke, the doCtrine of the Trinity, are confidered. Bifhop 
*' Hoadly applauds our author’s method of proceeding, 
in forming his fentiments upon fo important a point: 
“ He knew (fays he), and all men agreed, that it was a 
matter of mere revelation. He did not therefore retire 
into his clofet, and fet himfelf to invent and forge a plau- 
fible hypothefis, which might fit eafily upon his mind. 
He had not recourfe to abftraCl and metaphyfical rea- 
fonings to cover or patronize any fyftem he might have 
embraced before. But, as a Chriftian, he laid open the 
New Teftament before him. He fearched out every 
text in which mention was made of three perfons, 
or any one of them. He accurately examined the 
meaning of the words ufed about every one of them; 
and by the belt rules of grammar and critique, and 
by his fkill in language, he endeavoured to fix plainly 
what was declared about every perfon, and what was 
not. And what he thought to be the truth, he pub- 
lifhed under the title of ‘ The Scripture DoCtrine 
of the Trinity.’ “ I am far (fays theBifliop) from 
taking upon me to determine, in fo difficult a queftion 
between him and thofe who made replies to him ; but 
this I hope I may be allowed to fay, that every 
Chriftian divine and layman ought to pay his thanks 
to Dr Clarke for the method into which he brought 
this difpute; and for that collection of texts of the 
New Teftament, by which at laft it mull be decided, 
on which fide foever the truth may be fuppofed to lie.” 
Whifton informs us, that foine time before the publi¬ 
cation of this book, there was a meflage fent to him 
from lord Godolphin, and others of queen Anne’s mi- 
nifters, importing, “ That the affairs of the public 
were with difficulty then kept in the hands of thofe 
that were for liberty; that it was therefore an unreafon- 
able time for the publication of a book that would 
make a great noife and diflurbance ; and that there¬ 
fore they defired him to forbear till a fitter oppor¬ 
tunity fhould offer itfelfwhich meffage (fays he) 
the doClor had no regard to, but went on according 
to the dictates of his own confcience with the publi¬ 
cation of his book. The miniflers, however, were 
very right in their conj eCtures; for the work made noife 
and diflurbance enough, and occafioned a great number 
of books and pamphlets, written by himfelf and other s. 

Books and pamphlets, however, were not all which 
the “ Scripture DoCtrine of the Trinity” occafioned : 
it made its author obnoxious to the power ecclefiaflical, 
and his book to be complained of by the Lower Houfe 
of convention. The Dodior drew up a preface, and af¬ 
terwards gave in feveral explanations, which feemed to 
fatisfy the Upper Houfe; at leaf! the affair was not 
brought to any iffue, the members appearing defirous 
to prevent diffenfions and divifions. 

In 1715 and 1716, he had a difpute with the cele¬ 
brated Leibnitz, relating to the principles of natural 
philofophy and religion ; and a colledtion of the pa¬ 
pers which puffed between them was publilhed in 
1717. This performance of the dodlor’s is infcribed 
to her late majefly queen Caroline, then princefs of 
Wales, who was pleafed to have the controverfy pafs 
through her hands. It related chiefly to the import¬ 
ant and difficult fubjedts of liberty and neceflky. 

In 1718, Dr Clarke made an alteration in the forms 
of doxology in the finging pfalms, which produced no 
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fmall noife and diflurbance, and occafioned fome pam- Clarke, 
phlets to be written. The alteration was this : ' v 

To God, through Chrift, his only Son, 

Immortal glory be, &c. 

And, 

To God, through Chrift, his Son, our Lord, 

All glory be therefore, &.c. 

A confiderable number of thefe feledt pfalms and 
hymnshaving been difperfed by the Society for Pro¬ 
moting Chriftian Knowledge, before the alteration of 
the doxologies was taken notice of, he was charged 
with a defign of impofing upon the fociety ; whereas, 
in truth, the edition of them had been prepared by 
him for the ufe of his own parifh only, before the fo¬ 
ciety had thoughts of purchaling any of the copies : 
and as theufual forms of doxology are not eflabJiflied 
by any legal authority, ecclefiaflical or civil, in this 
he had not offended. 

About this time he was prefented bf the lord Lech- 
mere, the chancellor of the duchy of Lancafber, to the 
maflerfhip of Wigfton’s hofpital in Leicefter. I111724, 
he publifhed 17 fermons preached on feveral occafipus, 

11 of which were never before printed ; and the year 
following, a fermon, preached at the parifh-churdh of 
St James’s upon the erecting a cliarity-fchool for the 
education of women fervants. In 1727, upon the 
death of Sir Ifaac Newton, he was offered by the court 
the place of mailer of the Mint, worth comrnunibus an- 
nis 1200 or 1500I. a year. But to this fecular prefer¬ 
ment he could not reconcile himfelf; and therefore ab- 
folutely refufed it. Whifton feems to wonder, that 
Clarke’s elogifts fhould lay fo little ftrefs upon this re- 
fufal, as to mention^it not at all, or at leaft very negli¬ 
gently ; while “ he takes it,” he fays, “ to be one of 
the moll glorious actions of his life, and to afford un¬ 
deniable conviction, that he was in earneft in his re¬ 
ligion.” In 1728, was publifhed, “ A Letter from 
Dr Clarke to Mr Benjamin Hoadly, F. R. S. occa¬ 
fioned by the Controverfy, relating to the Proportion 
of Velocity and Force in Bodies in Motion ;” and 
printed in the “ Philofophical TranfaCtions, n° 401. 

In 1729, he publifhed the 12 firfl books of “ Ho¬ 
mer’s Iliad.” This edition was printed in qto, and 
dedicated to the duke of Cumberland. The Latin 
verfion is almoft entirely new; and annotations are 
added to the bottom of the pages. Homer, Bifhop 
Hoadly tells, was Clarke’s admired author, even'to a 
degree of fomething like enthufiafm, hardly natural to 
his temper ; and that in this he went a little beyond 
the bounds of Horace’s judgement, and was fo unwil¬ 
ling to allow the favourite poet ever to nod, that he 
has taken remarkable pains to find out, and give a 
reafon for every paffage, word, and title, that could 
create any fufpicion. “ The tranflation,” adds the 
Bifhop, “ with his corrections, may now be fly led acu- 
rate: and his notes, as far as they go, are indeed a 
treafury of grammatical and critical knowledge. He 
was called to histafk by royal command; and he has per¬ 
formed it in fuch a manner, as to be worthy of the 
young prince, for whom it was laboured.” The year 
of its publication was the laft of this great man’s life. 

Though not robuft, he had always enjoyed a firm ftate 
of health, without any indifpofition bad enough to 
confine him, except the fmall-pox in his youth ; till, 
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on Sunday May it, 1729, going out in the morning 
'to preach, before the judges at Serjeant’s-inn, he was 
there feized with a pain in his fide, which made it 
impoffible for him to perform the office he was called 
to ; and quickly became fo violent, that he was obliged, 
to be carried home. He went to bed, and thought 
himfelf fo much better in the afternoon, that he would 
not fuffer himfelf to be blooded; againlt which reme¬ 
dy, it is remarkable that he had entertained flrong 
prejudices. But the pain returning violently about 
two the next morning, made bleeding abfolutely ne- 
ceffary ; he appeared to be out of danger, and conti¬ 
nued to think himfelf fo, till the Saturday morning 
following; when, to the inexpreffible furprife of all 
about him, the pain removed, from his lide to his 
head ; and, after a very fhort; complaint, took away 
his fenfes fo, as they never returned any more. He 
continued breathing till; between feven and eight of the 
evening of that day, which was May 17, 1729 ; and 
then died, in his 54th year. 

Soon after his death were publiihed, from his ori¬ 
ginal manuferipts, by his brother Dr John- Clarke, dean 
of Sarum, “ An Expofition of the Church Catechifm,” 
and ten volumes of fermons, in 8vo. His “ Expofi- 
tion” is made up of thofe lectures he read every 
Thurfday morning for fome months in the, year, at St 
James’s church. In the latter part of his time he re- 
vifed them with great care, and left them completely 
prepared for the prefs. As to the fermons, few dif- 
courfes in the Engliffi language are more judicious, 
and fewer Hill are equally inftrudlive. The reafoning 
and the pradtical parts are excellent, and the explana¬ 
tions. of feripture are uncommonly valuable. Though 
Dr Clarke had not the turn of mind which qualified 
him for moving the paffions,. and indeed did not make 
it his object, his fentiments, neverthelefs, are frequent¬ 
ly exprelfed with fuch a clearnefs of conception and 
fuch a force of language, as to produce in well difpo- 
fed readers all the effedt of the pathetic. Several vo¬ 
lumes of fermons have been publiffied fince his times 
which are far fuperior in point of elegance and beauty, 
and we have the higheft fenfe of their merit, But Hill, 
if we were called upon to recommend difeourfes, which 
abound.with the molt folid inftrndcion, and promife 
the molt lading improvement, we ffioidd never forget 
a Clarke and a Jortin. Three years after the Dodtor’s 
death, appeared alfo the Twelve Laft Books of the 
Iliad, publiffied in 4m by his fon, Mr Samuel Clarke, 
who informs us, in the preface, that his father had fi- 
niffied the annotations to the three firft of thofe books, 
and as far as the 5 59th verfe of the fourth, and had 
revifed the text and verfion as far as verfe 510 of the 
fame book. Dr Clarke married Catharine, the daugh¬ 
ter of the Rev. Mr Lockwood, redlor of Little Mif- 
fmgham in Norfolk ; in whole good fenfe and un- 
blameable behaviour he was happy to his death. By 
her he had feven children, two of whom died before him, 
and one a few weeks after, him. 

Of the charadter of this great divine, the following 
fhort delineation appeared fome years fince in the Gen. 
tleman’s Magazine : “ Samuel Clarke, D. D. redlor 
of St James’s Weftminfler: in each feveral part of 
ufeful knowledge and critical learning, perhaps with 
out a fuperior; in all united, certainly without an 
equal: in his works, the belt defender of religion ; in 
Vot. V. 


his pradtice, the greatelt ornamem 10 it : in his con- 
verfation communicative, and in an uncommon man¬ 
ner inltrudtive ; in his preaching and writings, llrong, 
clear, and calm ; in his life, high in the elteem of the 
wife, the good, and the great; in his death, lamented 
by every friend to learning, truth, and virtue.” lit 
the fame publication fome not incurious anecdotes 
concerning him are printed, collcdted by the Rev. Mr 
Jones of Welwyn. We learn from them, that Dr 
Clarke was of a very humane and tender difpolition. 
When his young children amufed themlelves with tor¬ 
menting and killing flies upon the windows, he not on¬ 
ly forbad fuch pradtices, but calmly reasoned with 
them, in fuch a familiar manner, as was calculated to 
make a powerful impreffion upon their minds. He 
was very ready and condefcendimg in anlwering appli- 
ations to him with refpedt to fcruples; numberlels 
inltances of which occurred in the courfe of his life. 
One thing of which Dr Clarke was peculiarly cautious, 
was not to lofe the leal! minute of his time. He al¬ 
ways carried fome book about with him, which he 
would read whillt riding in a coach, or walking in the 
fields, or if he had any leifure moments free from 
company or his other ftudies. Nay he would read 
even in company itfelf, where be might take fuch a li¬ 
berty without offence to good manners. His memory was 
remarkably flrong. He told Mr Pyle of Lyn, that lie 
neverforgpt any thing which he had'once thoroughly ap¬ 
prehended and underftood. The Dodtor, with his in¬ 
timate friends, was per-fedtly free and eafy ; but if 
ftrangers were introduced, be behaved with much cir- 
cumfpedtion, converfing only upon common topics. 
When-he. vifited Dr Sykes, his ufual way was to fit 
with him upon a couch, and, reclining upon his bo- 
fom, to difcourle with him, in the moft familiar man¬ 
ner, upon fuch fubjedts as were agreeable to the tafle 
and judgment of both. When Sir John Germaine lay 
upon his death-bed, and was in great confufion and 
trouble of mind,, he fent for Dr Clarke, and requeu¬ 
ed to know of him whether he fhould receive the fa- 
crament, and what he fhould do in his fad condition. 
The Dodlor,. who was wellacquainted with Sir John’s 
purfuits and courfe of life, fedately replied, that he 
could not advife him to receive the facrament, and 
that he did not think it likely to be of any avail to him 
with refpedt to his final welfare. Having faid this, he 
departed without adminiflering the communion, having 
firft recommended the dying man to the mercy of God. 

Dr Clarke was of a cheerful, and even playful dif- 
pofition. An intimate friend of his, the late Rev. Mr 
Bott, ufed to relate, that once when he called upon 
him, he found him fwimming upon a table. At ano¬ 
ther time, when the two Dr Clarkes, Mr Bott, and 
feveral men of ability and learning were together, and 
amufing themlelves with diyerting tricks. Dr Samuel 
Clarke, looking out of the window, faw a grave 
blockhead approaching to the houfe ; upon which he. 
cried out, ‘‘ Boys, boys, be wife,, here comes a fool.” 
This turn of his mind hath fince beeen confi nr.ed by Dr 
Warton, who, in his obfervutions on the following line 
of Mr Pope, 

“ Unthought of frailties cheat us in the wife,” 
fays, “ Who could imagine that Locke was fond of 
romances; that Newton once ftudied aftrology; that 
Dr Clarke valued himfelf for his agility, and frequent- 
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Chrke. 1 y arnufed himfelf, in a private room of his ho Life, in 

—w-' leaping over the tables and chairs ; and that our author 

himfelf was a great epicure ?” With refpeCt to what 
is here recorded of Dr Clarke, we can fcarcely per- 
fuade ourfelves to conlider it as a frailty. To be pof- 
felfed of fuch a temper as his was, mull have been no 
fmall degree of happinefs ; as it probably enabled him 
to purfue his important and ferious lludies with great¬ 
er vivacity and vigour. To be capable of deriving 
amufement from trivial circumltances, indicates a heart 
at eafe, and may generally be regarded as the concomi¬ 
tant of virtue. 

Clarke, (William) an Englilh divine, was born at 
Haghmon-abbey in Shroplhire, 1696; and after a 
grammar-education at Shrewlbury fchool, was fent to 
St John’s college Cambridge, of which he was elected 
fellow, Jan. 17, 1716; B. A. 1731, M. A. 1735. He 
was presented by archbilhop Wake in 1724 to the rec¬ 
tory of Buxted in Suflex, at the particular recommen¬ 
dation of Dr Wotton, whofe daughter he married. 
In 1738, he was made prebendary and refidentiary of 
the cathedral church of Chiceller. Some years before 
this he had given to the public a fpecimen of his lite¬ 
rary abilities, in a preface to his father-in-law Dr Wot- 
ton’s Leges Wallies EcclefiajUca et Chiles Hteli Boni, et 
aliorum Wallia Principum ; or, Ecclefialtical and Civil 
Laws of Howel, D Da, and other princes of Wales. 
There is reafon likewife to furmife, that an excellent 
Dilcourfe on the Commerce of the Romans, which 
was highly extolled by Dr Taylor in his Elements of 
the Civil Law, might have been written by our author. 
It came either from his hand or from that of his friend 
Mr Bowyer, and is reprinted in that gentleman’s Mif- 
cellaneous Tracis. But Mr Clarke’s chief work was. 
The Connection of the Roman, Saxon, and Englilh 
Coins; deducing the Antiquities, Cultoms, and Man¬ 
ners of each people to modern times ; particularly the 
Origin of Feudal Tenures, and of Parliaments : Illu- 
llrated throughout with critical and hiltorical Re¬ 
marks on various Authors, both facred and profane. 
This work was publilhed, in one volume quarto, in 
1767; and its appearance from the prefs was owingto 
the difeovery made by Martin Folkes, Efq ; of the eld 
Saxon pound. It was dedicated to the duke of New- 
caltle, whofe beneficent difpofition is celebrated for 
having conferred obligations upon the author, which 
were not the effeCts of importunity. Mr Clarke’s per¬ 
formance was perufed in manufeript by Arthur On¬ 
flow, Efq ; fpeaker of the houfe of commons, who ho¬ 
noured him with fome ufeful hints and obfervations: 
hut he was chiefly indebted to Mr Bowyer, who took 
upon him all the care of the publication, drew up fe-' 
veral of the notes, wrote part of the diflertation on the 
Roman felterce, and formed an admirableindex to the 
whole. By this work our author acquired a great 
and jull reputation. Indeed, it reflects honour upon 
the country by which it is produced 5 for there are 
few performances that are more replete with profound 
and curious learning. Mr Clarke’s lalt promotions 
were the chanceflorlhip of the church of Chichefler, 
and the vicarage of Amport, which were bellowed 
upon him in 1770. Thefe preferments he did not 
long live to enjoy, departing this life on the 2rlt of 
OClober, in the following year. He had refigned, in 
1768, the reCtory of Buxted to his fon Edward. In 


Mr Nichols’s Anecdotes of Bowyer, there are feveral Clarke, 
letters and extracts of letters, written to that learned Clarkfon. 
printer by Mr Clarke, which difplay him to great - v ' 
advantage as a man of piety, a friend, and a fcho- 
lar. 

In a Iketch of his character in the Biographta Bri- 
tannica, furnilhed by Mr Hayley, who was his inti¬ 
mate acquaintance, he is reprefented as not only a man 
of extenlive erudition, but as pofl'eifed of the pleafmg 
talent of communicating his various knowledge in fa¬ 
miliar converfation, without any appearance of pedan¬ 
try or prefumption. Antiquities were the favourite 
ftudy of Mr Clarke, as his publications fuiEciendy 
Ihow ; but he was a fecret, and by no means an unfuc- 
cefsful, votary of the mules. He wrote Englilh verfe 
with eafe, elegance, and fpirit. Perhaps there are few 
better epigrams in our language than the following,, 
which he compofed on feeing the words Domus ultima 
inferibed on the vault belonging to- the dukes of Rich¬ 
mond in the cathedral of Chichefler. 

Did he, who thus inferib’d the wall,. 

Not read, or not believe St Paul, 

Who fays there is, where’er it Hands, 

Another houfe not made with hands ? 

Or, may we gather from thefe words, 

That houfe is not a houfe of Cords ? 

Among the happier little pieces of his fportive 
poetry, there were fome animated ftanzas, deferibing 
the character of the twelve Englilh poets, whofe por¬ 
traits, engraved by Vertue, were the favourite orna¬ 
ment of his parlour : but he fet fo modeft and humble 
a value on his poetical compofltions, that they were fel- 
dom committed to paper, and are therefore very im¬ 
perfectly preferved in the memory of tliofe to whom 
he fometimes recited them. His tafte and judgment 
in poetry appears very flriking in many parts of his 
learned and elaborate Connexion if Coins. His il- 
luflration of Neftor’s cup, in particular, may be efteem- 
ed as one of the happieft examples of that, light and 
beauty which the learning and fpirit of an elegant an¬ 
tiquarian may throw on a cloudy and miftaken paflage 
of an ancient poet. In ftriCt attention to all the du¬ 
ties of his ftation, in the molt aCtive and unwearied 
charity, he might be regarded as a model to the mini- 
fters of God. Though his income was never large, it 
was his cuflom to devote a (hilling in every guinea that 
he received to the fervice of the poor. As a mailer,, 
as a huiband, and a father, his conduCt was amiable 
and endearing ; and to clofe this imperfeCt Iketch of 
him with his moft flriking feature, he was a man of 
genuine unaffected piety." 

CLARKSON, (David) B. D. an eminent non-con- 
formift divine, born in February 1621—2 at Bradford 
in Yorkfhire. He was admitted fellow of Clare-Hall, 
Cambridge, in 1643 in the place of DoCtor Peter Gun¬ 
ning, afterwards bilhop of Ely, who was ejected by 
the parliament. On the 28th of April 1647, Mr John 
Tillotfon, afterwards Archbilhop of Canterbury, be¬ 
ing admitted a penfioner in the fame college, was pla¬ 
ced under his tuition ; and fo continued until the year 
1651, when he refigned his fellowlhip, and put his 
pupils under the care of Mr Tillotfon, who became 
his fuccelfor. He, with Dr John Owen, Dr Thomas- 
Jacomb, Dr William Bates, Dr James Collings, Mr 
Peter Vinke, John Howe, and Benjamin Alfop, in 

June 
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Clarkfon June 1682, undertook to finifli the Englilh annotations 
U of the Holy Scriptures, in 2. vol. folio, which were 
. Cflary. begun by Matthew Poole, and carried on by him to 

’. the 58th chapter of Ifaiah, Dr Bates, in his funeral 

fermon, gives him the cliarafter of a man of fmcere 
godlinefs and true holinefs: humility and modefty 
were his diftinftive characters ; and his learning was 
fuperior to moil of his time, as appears by his Treatife 
of Liturgies, his Primitive Epifcopacy, his practical 
divinity of Papifts deftructive to men’s fouls, and his 
volume of fermons, printed after his death. He was 
fometime minifter of Mortlack in Surry, but after his 
ejeftment (in 1671), he gave himfelf up to reading and 
meditations, Ihifting from one place of obfeurity to .an¬ 
other, till the times fuffered him to come into light; 
•he was then chofen fuccelfor to the reverend Dr John 
Owen, in the paftoral office to his congregation. Mr 
Baxter, fays he was a divine of extraordinary worth 
for folid judgment; of healing, moderate principles; 
of great acquaintance with the fathers ; of great mini- 
fterial abilities, and of a godly upright life. Great 
was his folemnity and reverence in prayer ; and the 
method of his fermons was clear, deep and jnftruftive. 
His death was unexpected ; but, as he declared, it 
was no furprize to him, for he was entirely refigned 
to the will of God, and defired to live no longer than 
■to be ferviceable. This good man, (fays Dr Bates) 
like holy Simeon, had Chrift in his arms, and depart¬ 
ed in peace to fee the falvation of God above, in the 
66th year of his age. Soon after the revolution, at¬ 
tention was paid to his memory by the appointment of 
his fon Matthew Clarkfon to the office of Secretary of 
the Province of New* York, where he died of a pefti- 
lential diforder in the year 1703. 

CLARO-obscuro, or Clair-obscure, in paint¬ 
ing, the art of diftributing to advantage the lights and 
lhadows of a piece, both with refpeft to the eafing of 
the eye and the effeft of the whole piece. See 
Painting. 

CLARO-Ohfcuro , or Chiaro-fcuro, is alfo ufed to fig- 
nify a defign .confining only of two colours, moft ufu- 
ally black and white, but fometimes black and yellow; 
or it is a defign waffied only with one colour, the 
■lhadows being of a dulky brown, and the lights heigh¬ 
tened up by white. 

The word is alfo applied to prints of two colours 
taken off at twice : whereof there are volumes in the 
cabinets of thofe who are curious in prints. 

CLARUS, or Claros, (anc. geog.) a town of 
Ionia, famous for an oracle of Apollo. It was built 
by Manto, daughter of Tirefias, who fled from Thebes 
after it had been deftroyed by the Epigoni. She was 
fo afflidted with her misfortunes, that a lake was formed 
With her tears, where Hie firft founded the oracle. 
Apollo was from thence firnamed Clarius. Alfo an 
ifland of the ACgean, Between Tenedos and Scios. 

CLARY, in botany. See Salvia. 

CLARr-lVater, is compofed of brandy, fugar, clary- 
flowers, and cinnamon, with a little ambergris diflolved 
in it. It helps digeftion, and is cardiac. This water 
is rendered either purgative or emetic, by adding refin 
of jalap and fcammony, or crocus metallorum. Some 
make clary-water of brandy, juice of cherries, Itraw- 
berries, and goofeberries,. fugar, cloves, white pepper, 
and coriander feeds ; infufed, fugared, and ftrained. 


CLASMIUM, in natural hiltory, the name of a Claftulun* 
genus of foffils, of the clafs of the gypfums ; the cha- t . 
rafters of which are, that they are of a foft texture, CIavana - 
and of a dull opaque look, being compofed, as all the 
other gypfums, of irregularly arranged flat particles. 

The word is derived from the Greek u , a 

fragment or fmall particle ; from the flaky fmall par¬ 
ticles of which thefe bodies are compofed. Of this 
genus there is only one known fpecies : this is of a 
tolerably regular and even flrudture ; though very' 
coarfe and harfli to the touch, It is of a very lively 
and. beautiful red in colour; and is found in thick 
roundiffi fnafles, which, when broken, are to be feen 
compofed of irregular arrangements of flat particles ; 
and emulate a ftriated texture. It will neither give 
fire with fleel nor ferment with acids; but calcines 
very freely and eafily, and affords a very valuable, 
plafler of Paris as do all the purer gypfums. It is 
common in Italy, and is greatly efteemed there; it is 
alfo found in fome parts of England, particularly Der¬ 
by {hire, but there it is not much regarded. 

CLASPERS, or Tendrils. See Cirrhus. 

. CLASS, an appellation given to the inofl general 
fubdivifions of any thing : thus, animal is fubdivided 
into the claffes quadrupeds, birds, fifties, &c. which 
are again fubdivided in feriefes or orders ; and thefe 
laft into genera. See Botany and Zoology. 

Class, is alfo ufed in fchools, in a fynonymous fenfe 
with form, for a number of boys all learning the fame 
thing. 

CLASSIC, or Classical, an epithet, chiefly ap¬ 
plied to authors read in the clafles at fchools. 

This term feems to owe its origin to Tullius Ser* 
vius, who, in order to make an eftknate of every per¬ 
iod's eftate, divided the Roman people into fix bands, 
which he called claffes. The eftate of the firft clafs 
was not to be under 200I. and thefe by way of emi¬ 
nence were called ciaffici, “ claffics”: hence authors of 
the firft rank came to be called claffics, all the reft being 
faid to be infra claffem : thus Ariftotle is a claffic 
author in phllofophy; Aquinas in fchool divinity, &c, 

CLASSICUM was the alarm for battle, given by 
the Roman generals ; and founded by trumpets and 
other martial mufic throughout the army. 

CLATHRI, in antiquity, bars of wood or iron, 
ufed in fecuring doors and windows. There was a 
goddefs called Clathra, that prefided over the clathri. 

CLAVARIA, club-top: A genus belonging to 
the cryptogamia clafs of plants, and of the order of 
fungi; the 58th in the natural method. The fungus 
is fmooth and oblong. Thehemotades, or oak leather 
club-top, exaftlyrefembles tanned leather, except that 
it is thinner and fofter. It is of no determined form. 

It grows in the clifts and hollows of old oaks, and 
fometimes on affi in Ireland and fome places of Eng¬ 
land, &c. In Ireland it is ufed to drefs ulcers, and in 
Virginia to fpread plafters upon, inftead of leather. 

The militaris, and one or two other fpecies, are re¬ 
markable for growing only on the head of a dead in¬ 
fect in the n'ympha ftate. 

A modern writer on natural hiftory '(Mr Miller), 
has aflerted the whole genus of clavaria to belong to 
the tribe of zoophytes, that is, to the animal and not to 
the vegetable kingdom. According to his method, he 
ranks them among the Vermes, under a fubdivifion 
F 2 ‘ which 
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eiavurium, which he terms Fungofa ofculis atomiferis; thereby un- 
| derlianding them to be compound animals with many 
Claude, orifices on their furface, from which are protruded 
' v ' atoms or animalcules which have a vilible fpontaneous 
motion, fomething fimilar to what is now acknow¬ 
ledged to be a fact with regard to a numerous elafs of 
marine bodies termed curallines. This motion, how¬ 
ever, has not been obferved by other naturalifts. 
Schaeffer has figured the feeds of feveral clavariae as 
they appeared to him through the microfcope; and 
none of thefe fungi, when burnt, emit the ftrong difa- 
greeable fmell peculiar to animal fubftances. 

CLAVAR 1 UM, in antiquity, an allowance the Ro¬ 
man foldiers had for turnilhing nails to fecure their 
{hoes with. They railed frequent mutinies, demand¬ 
ing largefles of the emperors under this pretence. 

CLAVATA vestimenta, in antiquity, habits 
adorned with purple davi, which were either broad 
or narrow. See Cl a v us. 

CLAUBERGE, (John) a learned profeffor of phi- 
lofophy and divinity at Duifburg, was born at Solin- 
gen in 1622. He travelled into Holland, France, and 
'England, and in each country obtained the efteem of 
the learned. The Elector of Brandenburg gave him 
public teftimonies of his efteem. He died in 1665. 
His works were printed at Amfterdam in 2 vols 4to. 
The molt celebrated of thefe is his treatife, entitled 
Lcgica vet us et nova, &c. 

CLAUDE of Lorrain, -or Claude Celee, a cele¬ 
brated landfcape painter, and a flriking example of the 
efficacy of -induftry to fupply, or at lead; to call forth, 
genius. Claude was born in 1600; and being dull 
and heavy at fchool, was put apprentice to a paftry- 
cook: he afterwards rambled to Rome to feek a live¬ 
lihood ; but being very ill-bred, and unacquainted 
with the language, no body cared to employ him. 
Chance threw him at laft in the way of Auguftino 
Traifo, who hired him to grind his colours, and to do 
all his houfehold drudgery, as he kept no other fer- 
vant. His mailer hoping to make him ferviceable to 
him in fome of his greatefl works, taught him by de¬ 
grees the rides of perfpective and the elements of de- 
lign. Claude at firlt did not know what to make of 
thofe principles of art; but being encouraged, and not 
failing in application, he came at length to underhand 
them. Then his foul enlarged itfelf apace, and cul¬ 
tivated the art with wonderful eagernefs. He exerted 
his utmoll induftry to explore the true principles of 
painting by an incedant examination of nature, that 
genuine fource of excellence ; for which purpofe, he 
made his ftudies in the open fields ; where he very fre¬ 
quently continued from fun rife till the dufk of the 
evening compelled him to withdraw himfelf from his 
contemplations. It was his cuftom to Iketch whatever 
he thought beautiful or ftriking; and every curious 
tinge of light, on all kinds of obje&s, he marked in his 
1-ketches with a fimilar colour ; from which he perfect¬ 
ed his landfcapes with fuch a look of real nature, and 
gave them fuch an appearance of truth, as proved fii- 
perior to any artift that ever painted in that ftyle. 

The beauties of his paintings are derived from na¬ 
ture herfelf, which he examined with uncommon af- 
fiduity; and Sandrat relates, that Claude uffed to ex- 
>' plain to him, as they walked through the fields, the 
caufes of the different appearances of the fame profped 


at different hours of the day, from the reflections or -Claude, 
refraClions of light, from dews or vapours, in the even- Claudia, 
ing or morning, with all the precifion of a philofopher. ^ 

He worked on his pictures with great care, endeavour¬ 
ing to bring them to perfection, by touching them fre¬ 
quently over again; and if any performance did not an- 
fwer his idea, it was cuftomary with him to alter, to 
deface, and repaint it again feveral times over, till k 
correfponded v with that image pictured in his mind. 

But whatever {truck his imagination, while he obferved 
nature abroad, it was fo ftrongly impreffed on his me¬ 
mory, that on his return to his work, he never failed 
to make the happieft ufe of it. 

His ikies are warm and -fall of luftre, and every ob- 
jeCt is properly illumined. His diftances are admira¬ 
ble, and in every part a delightful union and harmony 
not only excite our applaufe but our admiration. His 
invention is pleading, his colouring delicate, and his 
tints have fuch an agreeable fweetnefs and variety, 
as have been but imperfectly imitated by the belt fub- 
fequent artifts, but were never equalled. He frequent¬ 
ly gave an uncommon tendernels to his finilhed trees 
•by glazing; and in his large eompofuions which he 
painted in frefco, he was fo exaCt that the ddflinCt fpc- 
cies of every tree might readily be dillinguilhcd. A-s 
to his figures, if he painted them himfelf, .they are very 
indifferent; and he was fo confcious of his deficiency 
in this refpeCt, that he ufually engaged other artifb 
who were eminent to paint them for him ; of which 
number were Courtois and Philippo Laura. His pic¬ 
tures are now very rare, efpecially fuch as are unda¬ 
maged ; and diofe are at this time To valued, that ito 
-price, however great, is thought to be fnperior to their 
merit. In order to avoid a repetition of the fame fub- 
jedt, arid alfo to deteCt fuch copies of his works as 
might be injurious to his fame, by being fold for ori¬ 
ginals, it was his cuftom to draw (in a paper-book pre¬ 
pared for this purpofe) the defigns of all thofe pictures 
which were tranfmitted to different countries ; and on 
-the back of the drawings, he wrote the name of the 
perfon who had been the purchafer. That book, 
which he intitled Libro di Verita , is now in the poffef- 
fion of the duke of Devonlhire. 

Claude, (John) a Proteftant divine, ■ born in the 
province of Angenois in 1619. Meff. de Port Royal 
ufmg their utmoft endeavours to convert M. de Tu- 
renrie to the catholic faith, prefented him with a piece 
calculated to that end, which his lady engaged Mr 
Claude-to anfwer; and his performance gave rife to 
the moft famous controverfy that was ever carried on 
in France between the Roman Catholics and the Prote- 
ftants. On the revocation of rhe ediCbof Nantz, he 
retired to Holland, where he met with a kind recep¬ 
tion, and was honoured with a confiderable penfion by 
the prince ®f Orange. He died in 1687 ; and left a 
&n Ifaac Claude, whom he lived to fee minifter of the 
Walloon church at the Hague, and who puhlilhed fe- 
■ feveral excellent works of his deceafed father. 

CLAUDIA, a veftal virgin at Rome, who being 
fofpefted of unchaftity, is faid to have been cleared 
from that imputation in the following manner : the 
image of Cybel'e being brought out of Phrygia to 
Rome in a barge, and it happening to {tick fo fall in 
the river Tyber that it could not be moved, fire tying 
her girdle, the badge of chaftity, to nhe barge, drew 
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Claud!3. it along to the city, which a thousand men were unable 

Claudianus. to do. 

' * ' Claudia Aqua, (Frontinus) water conveyed to Rome 

by a canal or aqueduX of eleven miles in length, the 
contrivance of Appius Claudius the cenfor, and the 
firfi RruXure of the kind, in the year of Rome 441. 
Called alfo Aqua Appia 

Claudia Copia, (Infcriptions) a name of Lugdunum, 
or Lyons in France ; the birth-place of the emperor 
Claudius : A Roman colony, called Claudia from its 
henefaXor the emperor; and Copia , from its plenty of 
■all necefiaries, efpecially corn. See Lugdunum. 

Claudia, or Clodia Via, (Ovid) was that road 
■which, beginning at the Pons Milvius, joined the Fla- 
ininia, puffing through Etruria, on the fouth lide of the 
Lacus Sabatinus, and firiking off from the Caffia, 
and leading to Luca (Antonine): large remains of it 
are to be feen above Bracciano (Holfienius). 

Claudia Lex, de Cornitiis, was enaXed by M. Cl. 
Marcellus in the year of Rome 702. It ordained, that 
at public elections of magiflrates no notice lhould be 
"taken of the votes of fuch as were abfent. Another, 
de Ufura, which forbadpeople to lend money to minors, 
on condition of payment after the deceaie of their 
parents. Another, de Negotiations, by £). Claudius the 
tribune, 535. It forbad any fenator, or father of a 
fenator, to have any veflel containing above 300 ampho¬ 
rae, forfear of their engaging themlelves in commercial 
Rhemes. The fame law alfo forbad the lame thing to 
the feribes and the attendants of the queRers, as it 
was naturally fuppofed that people who had any com¬ 
mercial connexions could not be faithful to their trull 
nor promote the -intereft of the Rate. Another, 
576, to permit the, allies to return to their relpective 
cities, after their names were enrolled. Liv. 41, 
c. 9. Another, to take away the freedom of the 
city of Rome from the colonifts which Caefar had 
carried to Novicomum. 

CLAUDIANUS, (Claudius) a Latin poet, flou- 
rifhed in the 4th century, under the emperor Theo- 
dofis, and under his fons Arcadius and Honorius. It 
is not agreed of what country he was a native ; but 
he came to Rome in the year of Chrill 395, when lie 
was about 30 years old ; and there infmuared himfelf 
into Stilicho’s favour ; who being a perfon of great 
abilities both for civil and military affairs, though a 
Goth by birth, was fo conliderable a perfon under Ho¬ 
norius, that he may be faid for many years to have 
' governed the weltern empire. Stilicho afterwards fell 
into difgrace, and was put to death ; and it is more 
than probable that the poet was involved in the mis- 
formnes of his patron, and feverely perfeented in his 
perfon and fortunes by Hadrian, an Egyptian by birth. 
Who was captain of the guards to Honorius, and fuc- 
ceeded Stilicho. There is reafon, however, to think 
that he rofe afterwards to great favour ; and -obtained 
feveral honours both civil and military. The princefs 
Serena had a great efleem for Claudian, and recom¬ 
mended and married him to a lady of great quality 
and fortune in Libya. There are a few Kttlc poems 
on facred RibjeXs, which through miltake have been 
aferibedby fome critics to Claudian ; and fo have made 
him be thought a Chriltian. But St Auflin, who was 
cotemporary with him, exprefsly fays that he was a 
Heathen. The time of Claudian’s death is uncertain, 


nor do we know any further particulars of his life than ClauJitr*, 
what are to be colleXed from his works, and which Claulcn- 
we have already related above. He is thought to king 
have more of Virgil in his Ryle than all the other imi- *" * 

tators of him. 

Claudius I. Roman emperor, A. D. 41. Thebe- 
ginning of his reign was very promifmg ; but it w as 
foon difeovered that little better than an ideot filled 
the throne, who might eafily be made a tyrant: ac¬ 
cordingly he became a very cruel one, through the in¬ 
fluence of his emprefs, the infamous Meffalina : after 
her death, he married his niece Agrippina, who caufed 
him tobepoifoned to make way for Nero, A. D. 54. 

See (Hiftorj) of) Rome. 

Claudius II. (Aurelius), furnamed Cothicus, fig- 
nalized himfelf by his courage and prudence under the 
reigns of Valerian and Julian ; and on the death of the 
latter was declared emperor in 268. He put to death 
Aureolus, the murderer of Galienns ; defeated the 
Germans : and in 269 marched againR the Goths, who 
ravaged the empire with an army of 300,000 men, 
which he at firR harafied, and the next year entirely 
defeated: but a contagious difeafe, which had fpread 
through that vafl army, was caught by the Romans; 
and the emperor himfelf died of it a Ihort time after, 
aged 56. Pollio fays, that this prince had the mo¬ 
deration of AuguRus, the virtue of Trajan, and the 
piety of Antoninus. 

CLAVES insulje, a term ufedin the ifleof Man; 
where all weighty and ambiguous caufes are referred 
to a jury of twelve, who are called claves infuhe, the 
keys of the ifland. 

CLAVICHORD, and Clavicitherjum, twomu- 
fical inRrumentufed in the 16th century. They were 
of the nature of the fpinet, but of an oblong figure. 

The firR is Rill ufed by the nuns in convents ; and 
that the practitioners may not deRurb the RRers in the 
dormitory, the Rrings are muffled with fmall bits of 
fine wollen cloth. 

CLAVICLE. See Anatomy, n° 46. 

CLAVICYMBALUM, in antiquity, amuficalin- 
Rrument with 30 firings. Modern writers apply the 
name to our harpfichords. 

CL AVI vestium, were flowers or fluds of purple 
interwoven with or fewed upon the garments of 
knights or fenators ; only, for difiinXion, the former 
ufed them narrow, the latter broad. 

CLAVIS properly fignifies a key ; and is-fome- 
timesufed in Englifb to denote an explanation of fome 
obfeure pailages of any book or writing. 

CLAVIUS, (Chrifiopher) a German Jefuit born at 
Bamberg, excelled in the knowledge of the mathe¬ 
matics, and was one of the chief perform employed to 
rectify the kalendar; the defence of which he alfo 
undertook againR thofe who cenfured it, efpecially 
Scaliger. He died at Rome in 1612, aged 75. His 
works have been printed in five volumes folio ; thfc 
principal of which is his commentary on Euclid’s ele¬ 
ments 

CLAUSE, in grammar, denotes 3member sf a pe¬ 
riod or fentence. 

Clause fignifies alfo an article or particular flipu- 
lation in a contraX, a charge or condition in a tefia- 
ment, See. 

CLAUSENBURG, a large city of Tranfil vania,, 

Rtuated 
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Clavus 

II 

Clay. 


fituated on the river Samos, in E. Long. 20. 50. 
N. Lat. 47. 10. 

CLAVUS, in antiquity, an ornament upon the robes 
of the Roman fenators and knights ; which was more 
or lefs broad, according to the dignity of the perfon : 
hence the diftindion of tunica anguiti-clavia and lati- 
clavia. 

Clavus, in medicine and furgery, is ufedinfeve- 
ral fignifications: 1. Clavus hyflericus, is a (hooting 

pain in the head, between the pericranium and cra¬ 
nium, which affefts fuch as have the green-ficknefs. 
a. Clavus oculorum, according to Celfus, is a callous 
tubercle on the white of the eye, taking its denomi¬ 
nation from its figure. 3. Clavus imports indurated 
tubercles of the uterus. 4. It alfo imports a chi- 
rurgical inftrument of gold, mentioned by Amatus 
Lufitanus, defigned to be introduced into an exul- 
cerated palate, for the better articulation of the 
voice. And, 5. It fignifies a callus, or corn on the foot. 

Clavus Annalis, in antiquity. So rude and igno¬ 
rant were the Romans towards the rife of their Rate, 
that the driving or fixing a nail was the only method 
they had of keeping a regilter of time 3 for which 
reafon it was called clavus annalis. There was an an¬ 
cient law, ordaining the chief praetor to fix a nail 
every year on the Ides of September ; it was driven 
into the right fide of the temple of Jupiter Opt. Max. 
towards Minerva’s temple. This cuftomof keeping 
an account of time by means of fixing nails, was not 
peculiar to the Romans ; for the Etrurians fifed like- 
wife to drive nails into the temple of their goddefs 
Nortia with the fame view. 

CLAW, among zoologifts, denotes the lharp-pointed 
nails with which the feet of certain quadrupeds and 
birds are furnifhed. 

CLAY, in natural hiftory, a genus of earth, the 
characters of which are thefe : They are firmly cohe¬ 
rent, weighty, and compadt; Jttiff, vifcid, and du&ile 
to a great degree, while moift, fmooth to the touch t 
not eaiily breaking between the fingers, nor readily 
difiufible in water ; and, when mixed, not readily fub- 
fiding from it. See Ch emistry, n° 647, &c. 

Clay Ihrinks remarkably when drying ; in fo much 
that Dr Lewis obferves, the purity of it may be known 
by the degree to which it Ihrinks. He made experi¬ 
ments on it pure, and when mixed with various 
proportions of fand. Pure clay he found Ihrunk one 
part in 18 while drying ; but, when mixed with twice 
its weight of fand, only one part in 30. 

The common clays are never free from filiceons 
earth : the bell method of obtaining the argillaceous 
earth in perfeft purity is, by dilfolving Roman alum 
in water, filtering the folution, and precipitating it by 
mild volatile alkali. When procured by this method, 
its fpecific gravity is about 1305 ; it is foluble in acids 
with a little effervefcence ; it forms alum with the vi¬ 
triolic acid ; and deliquefcent falts with the nitrous 
and marine. When dry it abforbs water greedily, 
and becomes foft, and acquires fuch a tenacity that it 
may be moulded at pleafure ; it contracts, however, 
greatly 111 the fire, by which numerous cracks are oe- 
cafioned. With a certain degree of heat it becomes 
fo hard as to flrike fire with Reel, and by thus burn¬ 
ing it loofes its tenacity, the water being excluded by 
the approach of its particles towards each other. .Af¬ 


ter having this property, it cannot he made to af- Clay, 
fume it again without being diffolved in an acid, and — 
then precipitated from it. Fixed alkalies alfo dilfolve 
it in the dry way, as acids do in the moift ; but of 
thefe laft the vitriolic is the moft proper, as if may be 
molt eaiily concentrated. 

According to Mr Kirwan, the fpecific gravity of 
this earth, when pure, does not exceed 2000. It is 
exceedingly difiufible in water, though fcarcely more 
foluble than magnefia. It is combinable with acids, 
from whence it maybe feparated like magnefia, "but 
can fcarce be precipitated by the vitriolic acid, with 
which it forms alum, a fait that always contains an 
excefs of acid, and has anaflringent tafte. When in 
combination with any of thefe acids, it cannot be pre¬ 
cipitated by acid of fugar ; a criterion by which it is 
difiinguifhed from all the orher earths; every one of 
which (terra ponderofa alone excepted, which when 
united to the vitriolic acid, is not aftedied by any o- 
ther excepting that of fittor) is precipitated from the 
vitriolic, nitrous and marine acids, by that of fugar. 

The precipitation of thefe earths, however, does not 
take place if there be an excefs of the mineral acids, 
nor does it always appear before the liquors are eva¬ 
porated. Though clay is hardened by a very ftrong 
heat, it cannot be made thereby to affume the proper¬ 
ties of lime. By a mixture with calcareous earth it 
readily melts 3 and hence M. Gerhard has found it fu- 
filbe in a crucible of chalk, though not in one of clay. 

Its fufion is not promoted by fixed alkali, but borax 
and microcofmic fait dilfolve it; the former with a very 
flight effervefcence, but the latter with a more per¬ 
ceptible one. It is lefs affe&ed by calces of lead than 
the calcareous earths are. 

M. Beaume has formed a new hypothefis concerning 
this earth ; fuppofing the bafis of alum, or pure argil¬ 
laceous earth, to be nothing elfe than flint; and com¬ 
mon clay to be filiceous earth combined with a little 
vitriolic acid. This opinion has been examined by 
Mr Scheele, who began by trying, in the following 
manner, whether the filiceous earth be in reality fo¬ 
luble in vitriolic acid. He took an ounce of moun¬ 
tain cryftal reduced to powder, and mixing it with 
three ounces of fait of tartar, melted the whole by a 
ftrong fire. The mafs was then diffolved in 20 ounces 
.of water, and as much diluted vitriolic acid poured up¬ 
on it as was more than fufficient for faturation. The 
liquor being then filtered and evaporated, yielded a 
drachm and an half of alum, befides a quantity of fub- 
acid vitriolated tartar. It now remained therefore 
to determine whether the precipitated filiceous earth, 
by a repetition of the fame procefs, would ftill continue 
to yield alum. The operation was therefore repeated 
feven times, and a quantity of alum procured at each 
operation. But when our author was about to be con¬ 
firmed in his opinion that Mr. Beaume was in the right, 
he happened to infpedl his crucibles, and perceived 
them to be full of little cavities, and every where rough 
and uneven on the infide. Thus he began to fufpedlr 
that the alkali had diffolved part of the clay of his 
crucibles, by which means the alum had been produ¬ 
ced 3 and this fuppofition was verified by his after¬ 
wards ufing a crucible of iron, when he could not ob¬ 
tain a Angle particle of alum, nor perceive the fmalleft 
mark of folution on the filiceous earth. 
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M. Beaume alfo pretends that clay contains a little 
J vitriolic acid, and is therefore foluble in a large quan¬ 
tity of boiling water. Mr Scheele likewife tried this 
experiment; but found, that of feveral kinds of argil¬ 
laceous earth not the fmalleft quantity was dilfolved ; 
and he likewife made feveral experiments in order to 
obtain vitriolic acid from pure clay, but without fuc- 
cefs: neither was he able to obtain any hepar either 
by means of alkali of tartar or with charcoal; nor 
could he obtain with clay a vitriolic neutral fait from the 
refiduum of the diftillation of muriatic and nitrous acid. 

The contraction of clay by heat has afforded Mr 
Wedgewood an opportunity of couftru&ing by its 
means an inflrument for meafuring thofe degrees 
of heat which are above the reach of the fcale of 
common thermometers, as defcribed under the article 
Thermometer. 

Mr Scheele has made feveral experiments to difco- 
ver the properties of alnm when mixed with other 
fubftances. A folution of alum, he finds, is decom- 
pofed by lime-water; and if no more of the water be 
added than is exactly requiftte for the precipitation, 
the earth of alum forms a tranfparent precipitate like 
boiled ltarch ; and if the clear water be filtered, it is 
found to be a folution of gypfum. On adding more 
lime-water than is necefTary for precipitation, the pre¬ 
cipitated matter is deflitute of the gelatinous appear¬ 
ance juft mentioned. If the whole be allowed to Hand 
for a quarter of an hour, and frequently agitated du¬ 
ring this time, no gypfum, nor even lime, is found in 
the filtered liquor, unlefs too much lime-water has been 
ufed. On examining the precipitate in this cafe, our 
author found it to confift of earth of alum, felenite, 
and lime. This was difcovered firft by treating it with 
muriatic acid, which diffolved the aluminous earth, 
leaving the gypfum behind. The addition of cauftic 
volatile alkali threw down a tranfparent gelatinous 
mafs, which was the earth of alum; and on ftraining 
it again, and then adding a fixed alkaline lixivium, 
the lime was thrown down ; whence it appeared, that 
the lime and gypfum had feparated from the water, 
and united with the earth of alum. 

To underftand the reafon of this uncommon preci¬ 
pitation, Mr Scheele next poured into a folution of 
alum a quantity of cauftic volatile alkali more than fuf- 
ficient to faturate the acid, in order to be certain of 
having it all taken ofr. The precipitated earth was 
then edulcorated, and mixed with a folution of gypfum, 
that he might obferve whether the gypfum would fe- 
parate from the water, and precipitate with the earth 
of alum ; which, however, did not take place. On 
mixing lime-water with the precipitate, he found that 
the former very foon loft its cauftic tafte, and that tfie 
earth of alum became opaque. Some parr of the wa¬ 
ter was ftrained, and lixivium tartari dropped into 
it; but it remained clear, nor was any precipitate 
formed by a folution of corrofive fublimate. He after¬ 
wards added muriatic acid to the laft precipitate, which 
it diffolved entirely without leaving any gypfum be¬ 
hind ; whence our author concludes, that the earth of 
alum had united with the lime into a peculiar kind of 
compound. 

Laftly, he now imagined, that this compound of 
earth of alum and lime might be capable of feparating 
gypfum from water. To try this, he prepared a large 


quantity of the compound earth, mixed it with a folu- 
tiou of gypfum, and let it reft for a quarter of an hour; 
when he found, to his furprife, that the gypfum ftill 
remained fufpended in the water, and that the preci¬ 
pitate was entirely foluble in muriatic acid. He now 
mixed a folution of gypfum with lime-water, adding 
earth of alum at the lame time ; when he found, that 
the whole was precipitated as before, the lime and alu¬ 
minous earth having fallen to the bottom along with 
the gypfum, leaving the water pure. On the whole, 
our author concludes, i. That the vitriolic acid in 
gypfum is capable of combining with more lime than 
is neceffary to an exad faturation. 2. That calcareous 
earth is capable of forming an union with the earth of 
alum. 3. That gypfum cannot combine with the 
earth of alum; but that if a fuperfluous quantity of 
lime be united with vitriolic acid, it will then ferve as 
a bond of union to combine gypfum with the earth of 
alum, and thus form a new compound conlifting of 
three earths. Pure clay has no effect upon limewater. 

Cronftedt is of opinion, that common clay, efpecially 
the blue, grey, and red kinds, may derive their origin 
from mud ; and as the mud proceeds from vegetables, 
it will thence follow, that the varieties of clay juft 
mentioned are nothing elfe but the common mould al¬ 
tered, after a length of time, by means of water. 
This opinion, he thinks, receives confiderableftrength 
from the following circumftances; viz. that a great 
quantity of fea-plants rot every year in the lakes, and 
are changed into mud ; very little of which, however, 
is feen upon the Ihores after the, water is dried in the 
fummer-time ; and that the clay begins where the mud- 
ceafes. Profeffor Bergman has likewife hinted, that pure 
clay may be a calcareous earth combined w ith fome 
acid not yet difcovered ; “ but (fays he) compofitions 
of this land ought to be confidered as primitive fub¬ 
ftances, with refpea to our knowledge of them, till 
they fhall be experimentally decompofed : for no found, 
knowledge in natural philofophy can be obtained from 
the confideration of mere poffibilities ; fince daily ex¬ 
perience fhows, that even the moft probable fuppofi- 
tions have proved falfe, when the means of putting 
them to the teft have afterwards been found out.”— 
“ Now, therefore, (fays M. Magellan), that the ar¬ 
gillaceous is acknowledged tobe afimple primitive earth, 
which cannot be decompofed into any other principles, 
nor formed by the combination of any other limple 
fubftances we know, we ought to reft fatisfied at pre- 
fent without endeavouring to account for its formation.” 

The principal fpecies of the argillaceous earths or 
clays are, 

1. The argilla aerata, or lac luna. It is generally 
found in fmall cakes of the liardnefs of chalk ; like 
which, alfo, it marks white. Its hardnefs is nearly like 
that of the fteatites, and it feels lefs fat than clays com¬ 
monly do. It is of a fnow-white colour, and about the 
fpecific gravity of 1.669. When examined with a mi- 
crofcope, it is found to confift of fmall tranfparent cry- 
ftals ; and, from Mr Schreber’s experiments, appears 
to be an argillaceous earth faturated with fixed air, in 
confequence of which it effervefees with acids. It 
contains alfo a fmall quantity of calcareous earth, and 
fome times of gypfum, with fome flight traces of iron. 
It is found at Halles. 

2 . The argilla apyra, porcelain clay, the kaolin of 
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day. the Chinefe, is very refractory in the fire, and cannot 
—«-' in any common ftrong fire be brought into fufion far¬ 

ther than to acquire a tenacious foftnefs without lofing 
its form. When broken, it has then a dim finning 
appearance, and is of a folid texture ; ilrikes fire with, 
fleet; and has confequently the belt chemical proper¬ 
ties of any fubftance whereof velfels can be made. It 
is found of an excellent quality in Japan, and likewife 
in different parts of Europe. In Sweden it is met 
with in coal-pits between the flrata of coal. Cronfledt 
informs us, that he has feen the root of a tree entirely 
changed into this kind of earth. 

M. Magellan remarks, that we mult be careful to diftin- 
guilh between the pipe-clay of which there is plenty in 
Devonlhire in England, and that ufed in the porcelain 
manufactures. The former, in a ftrong fire, burns to 
a bluifit grey or pigeon colour, the latter remains 
white. The porcelainday, according to our author, 
feeins to be only a decayed feldt-fpar; and, confe¬ 
quently, according to Mr Bergman, contains magnefia. 
Britifh porcelain clay contains likewife quartz,cryftals, 
and mica, parts of the granite which it originally com- 
pofed. Before it is ufed,. the quartz muft be feparated, 
but the mica remains. 

3. Combined with phlogifton, and including the 
white tobacco-pipe clay, wkh others of a grey. Mack, 
or violet colour. Mr Kirwan obferves, that many of 
the white clays become grey in a low degree of heat, 
becaufe the mineral oil with which they are mixed 
burns to a kind of coal, and tinges them; but this be¬ 
ing confumed in a flronger heat, they again become 
white. The other clays evidently contain phlogifton; 
in confequence of which, they become quite black 
internally on being expofed to a quick and ftrong fire, 
affirming the appearance of common flints both in co¬ 
lour and hardnefs ; but if heated by degrees, they are 
firft white, and afterwards of a pearl colour. They 
contain a larger quantity of the inflammable principle 
in proportion to their apparent fatnefs; which may be 
judged of both by their fmoothnefs and imchrofity, 
and by their fhining when fcraped with the nail. “ it 
is difficult (fays M. Magellan) to determine whether 
this ftrongly adherent phlogifton is the caufe of the 
above-mentioned pearl colour, or prevents them from 
being burned white in a ftrong fire ; yet no heterogene¬ 
ous fubftance can be extracted from them except fand, 
which may be feparated from fome by means of water, 
but does not form any conflituent part of clay. If they 
be boiled in aqua-regis in order to extract'their iron, 
they lofe their vifcolity.” In the lefs undtuous clays, 
our author has found pure quartz in greater and fmaller 
grains, and he has likewife found that clays of this kind 
fometimes attract phlogifton in the fire. 

4. The lithomarga, or ftone-marrow, when dry, feels 
as hat and (lippery as foap, but is not wholly difthfible 
in water. When mixed with this fluid, it falls to pie¬ 
ces either in larger or fmaller mafles, fo as to aflume 
the appearance of curds. In the fire it readily melts 
into a. white or reddifh frothy flag ; which, in confe¬ 
quence of its internal vacuities, is then of a larger vo¬ 
lume than it formerly was. In the mafs it breaks in¬ 
to irregular fcaly pieces. This kind is called fuller’s 
earth (maklera) in Sweden. In Crim Tartary it is 
called keffekil; and is faid to be ufed there inltead of 
foap, for waflting. It is found alfo in the Auflrian 
Flanders in the barony of Hierges, near Niverle, be- 
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longing to the Duke of Arenberg. It was Ihowed to 
M. Magellan by the Duke’s chancellor ; who, from 
the uprightnefs of his behaviour, has obtained the ho¬ 
nourable appellation of Jean de Bun, At prefent it is 
only found in leparate mafles; but M. Magellan is of 
opinion, that fome confiderable flrata of it might be 
met with, if properly fearched for on the fpot, by dig-, 
giug the ground to a confiderable depth. 

To this fpecies alfo belongs the yellowifh-browa 
earth called terra lemnia ; which is of a fhining texture, 
and falls to pieces in water with a crackling noife. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr Bergman, this is a compound of the 
argillaceous, filiceous, and magnefian earths. Its com¬ 
ponent parts are the fame as thofe of the talc, but 
loofer, and in different proportions. M. Cronftedt 
remarks, that “ the terra lemnia cannot properly be 
called a fuller’s earth, as it is never ufed in the fulling 
btifinefs, nor is likely to be applicable to it, as being 
befides very fcarce. The true fuller's earth of England 
agrees entirely with the defer ip tion, of the ftone-mar¬ 
row already given, and in colour and texture refembles 
that from Sweden, which is compofed of coarfe par¬ 
ticles. The Hampfhire fuller’s earth is of a dulky 
brown, inclining to green, with veins, of a. faint yel¬ 
low; ; and contains a final! portion of. muriatic acid, 
and of a yellow oily matter. Every fine clay that does 
not communicate a colour, is in general fit for the bu- 
finefs of fulling; even the excrements of hogs, mixed 
with human urine, are ufed for this purpofe in various 
woollen manufactures. The properties required in a 
good fuller’s earth are, that it Ihall carry off the oily 
impurities of the woollen cloth, and at the fame time 
thicken it by caufing the hairs or fibres to curl up. 
The belt is compofed of fine filkeous earth with argil- 
la, and a little calcareous earth without vitriolic acid x 
a little martial calx,, however, is not hurtful, if unat¬ 
tended with any active inenftruum. 

The terra lemnia is fo called from the ifiand of 
Lemnos, now Statimane, in the iEgeait Sea, from 
whence it is procured. It is likewife called the Turkijh 
earth r on. account of its being Lmprefled with the feal 
of the Grand Signior. 

The Swedifh fuller’s earth is found; in a mountain 
named Ofmund at Ratwick in Eaft Daleearlia. The 
ftratnm'is three feet thick, and the mountain itfelf is 
chiefly calcareous. It is of an alii colour; harder, and 
of finer particLes than the Lemnian earth. 

“ All thefe fubltances (the fuller's earths),” fays 
M. Magellan, “ are akin to zeolites, and likewife re- 
femble fome marks. But in the Ofinnndian earths, the 
connection of the parts is not merely mechanical, as in 
marks ; which on that account effervefce ftrongly with 
acids, though they often contain a fmaller quantity of 
calcareous earth or magnefia than the litha marga.” 

The following table Ihawathe proportion of ingre¬ 
dients in each of the fuller’s earth. 

Ofirraml Hamp- 
fuller’s earth. Ihirc do. 

6 ox> 51.8 

5-7 3.3 

0.5 0.7 

11.1 2 y.o 

4-7 3-7 

i8.t> iy.y 

5 


Terra lemnia. 

100 parts 7 o-t t 

contain jSihceonaearth, 47,0 

Chalk, 5.4 

Magnefia, 6.2 

Argilla, 19.0 

Calx of iron, y.4 

Water or vola¬ 
tile matter, 17.0 
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J. Bolus, bole, or iron clay, is a fine and denfe 
clay of various colours, containing a large quantity of 
iron, fo that it is very difficult, or even impofliblc, to, 
know the natural and fpecific qualities of the bole itfelf. 
It is not fo eafily foftened in water when indurated as 
the porcelain and common clays; but either falls to 
pieces in the form of fmall grains, or repels the wa¬ 
ter, and cannot be made dudlile. In the- fire it 
grows black, and is then attracted by the loadftone. 

M. Kir wan thinks the term bole a word of fuch un¬ 
certain fignification, that it ought to be baniflied from 
common ufe, or at leaft from every mineralogical trea- 
tife. “ Some (fays he) bellow this name upon very 
fuiooeh compadt clays, confining of the fineft par¬ 
ticles : others require befides, that their colour fhould 
be red, yellow, or brown, and that they fhould con¬ 
tain iron.” The red generally blacken in the fire ; but 
according to Rinman, without becoming magnetic. 
The yellow, when heated, become firfl red ; and, in a 
ilrong heat, brown or black. What the Italians call 
Calamita Bianca, according to Perber, is a white bole 
ftriated like afbeftos. The true figillata rubra con¬ 
tains calcareous earth ; and, according to Rinman, be¬ 
comes magnetic after torrefacliori. The yellow, red, 
and brown clays contain moll iron, fometimes difper- 
fed through their fubflance, and fometimes united to 
the filiceous part: in this cafe they are fnfible with 
greater difficulty. The yellow calx of iron is more de- 
phlogifticated than the red, and the red than the 
brown.- Thefe clays do not become magnetic after 
calcination, unlefs they contain 14 or iy per cent, of 
iron. 

The foft boles are of various colours, as red, yellow, 
green, grey,- and bluifli grey. The red kind is that 
ufed in medicine under the name of Armenian bole; an 
indurated kind of which affords the material for the red 
pencils. Formerly, when the terras ligillatas were 
efleemed in medicine, the drnggifts endeavoured to 
have them of all different colours ; for which reafon they 
not only fealed up all the natural forts of clay, but 
fuch as had been mixed and' coloured artificially; 
whence the clafs of bole's was fuppofed to be much 
more numerous than it really is. Cro-nftedt concludes, 
that “ iince the greateft part of thefe terr<e figillatte 
contain iron, the' bole mult be a martial clay ; and as 
iiich it feCfftS to be more fit for medical ufes than o- 
ther clays, if any dead earth mnfb be ufed inter¬ 
nally, when there is fuch an abundance of finer fub 
fiances. 

The indurated bole or Hate is of a reddifli brown 
or grey colour, and is found in moll coalleries between 
the feams of coal. It is met with frequently in pieces 
like nuts of various fizes ; which, when broken, ex¬ 
hibit imprelfions of plants, as the nodules of copper 
Hate from Hmenaus contain fifh. ; . 

6. With fcaly particles, the horn-blende of the 
Swedes. This is called hern rock-ftone by Wallerius, 
who places it among the apyrous Hones; but Lin-' 
nssus has put it among the calcareous Hones by the 
name of horn flag, talcum corneuAff It is named talcum 
ftriatum by Rinman,’ and has the following properties • 
r. Its fpecific gravity is never lefs than 2.660, and 
frequently rifes to 3.880. 2. It has a firong earthy 

fmell, which is particularly fenfible. on breathing upon 
it, or pouring hot water on it. 3. ‘A toughnefs or 
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vifeidity is perceived on pounding it in a mortar, as is Claf. 
the cafe with mica and horn ; from which lafi it de- ' 
rives its name. 4. When pounded it affords a green- 
ifh-grey powder, y. It is laid to be fuiible per je / 
though Mr Kirwan informs us, that he could never 
melt this ftone even by the afliftauce of a blow-pipe. 

This ftoite is frequently mixed with pyrites. It is di- 
ftinguifhed front the martial glimmer or mica by the 
feales being lefs fhining, thicker, and rectangular. It 
is of two kinds, black, and greenifh. The former., 
when rubbed fine, affords a green powder. It is the 
carneum nitens of Wallerius, and is either of a lamel- 
lated or granular texture ; the former being fometimes 
fo foft as to be feraped with the nail, and its fhrface 
frequently as gloffy as if it had been greafed; the 
fpecific gravity being from 3600 to 3880. It does 
not detonate with nitre, but becomes of a fnuft-colour 
when heated, and then iligluly effervefees with dilated 
nitrous acid j the folution afluming a greenifh colour. 

In order to difeover the principal on which the fmell 
of this ftone depends, Mr Kirwan boiled its powder in 
water ; but could not difeover, either by the tafte or 
by any other method, that any thing had been com¬ 
municated to the fluid. An hundred parts of the la¬ 
mellar fort contain 3 7 of filiceous earth, 22 of pure 
argillaceous earth, 16 of magnefia, and two of calca¬ 
reous earth, both In a mild ftate, together with 23 of 
calx of iron not much deplogifticated. The greenifh 
kind is of a granular texture-, or ftriated; the fpecific 
gravity of a fpecimen examined by Mr Kirwan was 
2683. The common pale, greemfh-grey whetftone 
feems to belong to this fpecies. 

7 - The zeotite was firfl difeovered by Cronftedt, 
and by him reckoned a genus diftindl from every o- 
ther; but on a proper chemical analyfis, both Kir¬ 
wan and Bergman have reckoned them among die 
argillaceous earths; and here M. Magellan obferves,' 
that, “ it is not fb much the quantity as the intern 
fity or predominancy of property that fhould in- ge¬ 
neral diredl us in the claffification of mineral bodies ; 
not to mention, that if the rule refpe&ing quantity were 
rigoroufly adhered to, the two primitive earths, mag* 
nelia and argill, would not be foundamong the earths ; 
which would doubtlefs be an abfurdity, as Bergman 
has rightly obferved.” 

The properties of zeolite are, 1. It is a little harder 
than the fluors, and other calcareous fpars, bur is 
fcratched by fteel, and does not ftrike fire with it. 

2. It melts eafily in the fire, with an ebullition like 
borax, into a white forthy flag, which cannot, without 
great difficulty, be brought into a folid tranfparent 
Hate. 3. It diffolves more readily in the fire by the 
help of mineral alkali, than thar of borax or micro* 
cofmic fait. 4, It does not ferment with the latter as 
lime does, nor with the former as thofe of the gyp- 
feous kind. 5. It diflolves very (lowly, and without 
effervefcence, in acids, as oil of vitriol, and fpirit of 
nitre. With the former a great heat arifes, and the 
powder unites into a mafs. By diftillation with ni¬ 
trous acid, fome fixed and dephlogifticated airs are 
procured. Some forts of zeolite, however, found in 
Sweden, do not melt by themfclves in the fire, but are 
readily diffolved by the acid of nitre into a Kku 3 of 
jelly. 7. The fufible kinds, in .the very moment of 
fufion, emit a phofphoric light, 

G With 
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Clay, With regard to the component parts of zeolite, M. ter have been completely formed before thefe volcanic Cky. 

—--' Bayen is of opinion that it con lifts of equal parts of fi- maffes were produced by fubrerraneous fires. ' v 

liceous and argillaceous earths, which is alio confirm- 8. Tripoli ufed in poliihing hardfubffances. SeeTRi- 
ed by M. Guettard; but according to Mr Bergman’s poli. 

analyfis, the red zeolite of Adelfores contains 80 per 9. The common or brick clay , has the following 
cent, of filiceous earth; 9.5 of argillaceous; 6.5 of properties. 1. It acquires a red colour, more or lefs 
pure calcareous earth ; and four of water. The white, deep, in the fire. 2. It melts pretty eafily into a 
' oval, radiated zeolite of Feroe in Iceland, contains, greenilh glafs. 3. It confifts ot a mixture of pure 
according to M. Pelletier, 50 of filex; 20 of argilla- clay, liliceous and martial earth, containing alfo a 
ceous earth; 8 of pure calcareous earth; and 22 of fmall quantity of vitriolic acid. It is found in a flate of 
water. Accroding to Mr Mayer’s analyfis, a radiated purity of various colours, as red, pale-red, grey, and blue, 
zeolite yielded 58.33 percent, of filex: 17.5 of ar- In fome provinces of Sweden a white kind is met with, 
gill; 6.66 of lime; and 17.5 of water. In general often in a llaty form, with fine fand between its Hrata;. 
the cryflallized kind contain more water than the o- which when burnt is of a paler colour than any of the 
ther. At any rate, though the proportions of in- preceding, and does not cake well in the fire ; it is al- 
gredients are various, filex always feems to predomi- fo moreduiible than any of them. In this country al- 

iiate. fo is found a fpecies called, by Cronftedt, fermenting 

In general the zeolites are of a cryfialline form, clay, argilla intumefcens. It is very like the preceding 
compofed of imperfedt pyramids turned towards a , as to the external appearance and other qualities : but, 
common centre ; their lornt is fometimes globular, when both are found in the fame place, they feern to 
but feldom prifmatic. Mefl'rs Faujas and Rome de be different in regard to the fermenting property of 
1 ’ille mention zeolites, of cubic and other forms, this variety. “ This fermentation (fays our author) 
found in Iceland, the Cyclops Iflands near Etna in cannot be the effedt of the fand mixed with it, becauie 
Sicily, the ifland of Bourbon, &c. their fpecific gra- fand is found in them both : and befides, this kind 
vity is from 2.100 to 3.150; but this laft is very rare.' ferments in the fame manner when it is mixed with 
Fabroni mentions a femitranfparent zeolite from Gar- gravel or Hones ; and then it ferments later in the fpring 
phyttan in Sweden, which has an eledtric power. To than the other, fince by the Hones, perhaps, thefroH 
the fpecies ofzeolite alfo belongs the lapis lazuli, from is longer retained in it. 

which ultramarine is made. See Lapis Lazuli, and This kind of clay is alfo found mixed with calca- 
Uitramarine. reous earth, in which cafe it is called Marie. It is 

The fparry zeolite refembles a calcareous fpar ; but alfo found in an indurated Hate, and that either pure 
is of a more irregular figure, as well as more brit- or mixed with phlogifion and a large quantity of vi- 
tle. It is found in Sweden of a light red or orange triolic acid ; in which cafe it confiitutes the ores of a- 

colour. huh. It is alfo found in this flate mixed with calca- 

The cryflallized zeolites are met with in greater reous earth, forming Hone marie, 
plenty than the other kinds ; and are found in Sweden 10. Argillaceous fojjile ftor.es. ThemoH remarkable 
of various forms and colours. Brunich informs us, that of thefe are, 1. The fchiftus regularis, or common 
in the north, the countries of the zeolites and of the houfe-flate. It is of a bluifh purple colour, does not 
chalcedony and cafholong, pieces are Ihown as cu- Hrike fire with Heel, and may be flightly fcraped with 
riofities, in which the zeolite is inclofed in the chalce- the nail. It is very brittle, of a lamellar texture, and 
deny ; but this is not fufficient to prove that the one of the fpecific gravity 2.876; giving a clear found 
was produced from the other. when in pieces of half an inch thick. It is never tranf- 

Cronfledt obferves, that the zeolites have nearly parent, but has a moderately fine grain, effervefcing 
the fame qualities in the fire as the boles. The pro- flightly with acids when powdered, but not other- 
perty of fwelling in the fire, like borax, is peculiar to wife. In the fire it lofes upwards of 2 per cent, of its 
the cryflallized kind ; the others rife only in fome weight ; detonates flightly with nitre, and then af- 
fmall bliflers, which areof a whitecolourattheiredges, fumes a brownilh red colour; however, it is notren- 
and inftantly cover themfelves with a white glafly Ikin, dered magnetic by calcination. By a vehement heat 
after which they become quite refradlory. According it is fufible per fe, and melts into a black fcoria. It 
to Bergman they have a great affinity to the fchoerls ; melts with difficulty in the dry way with mineral alka- 
but their component parts are not fo Hrongly connec- li, but more eafily with borax, and microcofmic fait,, 
ted as to hinder the adion of acids, which can deflroy with little effervefcence ; and it melts with equal eafe 
their combination, without being previoufly treated in chalk or clay veflels. By digeflion for two months 
with fixed alkali; this lafl being a neceffary requifite in dephlogiflicated fpirit of nitre, the menflruum af- 
for analyfing fchoerls. Mr Pazumot is of opinion fumes a green colour. According to Mr Kirwan, it 
that the zeolites cannot be a volcanic produdtion, but contains 26 parts of argillaceous earth; 46 of fili- 
only a fecondary one formed by the decompofition of ceous; 8 of magnefia ; 4 of calcareous earth ; and 14 
volcanic earths. Pure bafaltes and volcanic lavas have of iron. Part of the iron feems to be phlogiflicated 
indeed the fame component parts with the zeolites : by a mineral oil united with it; and part dephlogiffi- 
and thefe lafl have not yet been found but among vol- cated, or in a red calx. This lafl is united to the ar- 
cauic matters : but, as M. Faujas obferves, there are gillaceous part as well as to the filiceous, and cannot be 
many inflances of true zeolites being quite buried feparated without great difficulty. The colour of this 
within the bodies of folid bafaltes, fome being only flate varies to the pale, to the flightly purple, and to 
fragments, and others complete zeolites; “ which, the bluifh. The laminae of the lafl are thicker, their 
(fays M. Magellan), undeniably proves, that the lat- texture coarfer, and they contain more filiceous earth 

and. 
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Cky. and Iefs iron than the foregoing. Other ftones are alio 

' - -’ made ufe of for covering houfes ; but their laminae are 

much thicker, their furface more uneven, and their 
texture coarfer. They belong chiefly to the fand-ftones, 
or to the calcareous kinds. The dark blue fchijlus j'crip- 
torius contains more magnefia and lefs iron than the 
foregoing, and therefore effervefces more brilkly with 
acids. Its fpecific gravity is 2.701. 2. The pyrita- 

ecous fchijlus , to which alfo belongs that from which 
alum is made, is of a grey, blue, brown, or black colour ; 
and is more or lefs decompofable by its expofure to air, 
according to the quantity of the pyrites, and the Hate of 
the iron in it. When the iron is in a femiphlogillicated 
Hate, the fchiftus will be eaftly decompofed ; but much 
more (lowly, if at all, when the clax ismuchdephlogifti- 
cated. 3. The bituminous fchijlus is generally black, of 
a lamellar texture, and various degrees of hardnefs. It 
never gives fire with heel, but emits a itrong fmell 
when heated, and fometimes without being heated. 
When fcraped it does not produce any white mark 
like the other fchiftus. M. Magellan mentions a fpe- 
cimen found in Yorklhire which burned like coal, with 
a flrong fmell of bitumen. 

There are various other fpecies of argillaceous 
earths, as the flag-ftone, fand or free Hone, toad- 
fione, &c. for a defcription of which fee thefe ar¬ 
ticles. 

Clays are of very extenfive ufe in common life. 
Some varieties of the porcelain clay become perfectly 
white in the fire ; and it is not to be doubted but thefe 
are ufed in the porcelain manufactories. The indu¬ 
rated porcelain clay, however, cannot be eafily heat¬ 
ed without cracking, and therefore we can go no great 
length in hardening it. The boles have almolt loft 
their value as medicines; but are Hill employed to 
make bricks, potter’s ware, &c. Tripoli is of indif- 
penfable ufe in the bufinefs of polilhing, and is like- 
wife, on many occafions, ufed for making moulds to call 
metals in. 

In agriculture, clay is indifpenfably neceflary ; ex¬ 
cepting, however, according to Cronfledt, the white 
and fermenting clays abovementioned, for which no 
ufe has yet been difcovered. By its coherency clay 
retains humidity ; on which perhaps its'chief power of 
promoting vegetation depends. 

Dr Black obferves, that clay, when mixed with a 
large proportion of water, and kneaded a little, be¬ 
comes a remarkable duCtile adhefive mafs, which is not 
eafily diffolved in more water, and to render it thin 
and fluid requires great trouble. Hence it is employ¬ 
ed for confining large quantities of water, as in making 
canals and dykes : but the foil mull either contain a 
great quantity of clay naturally, or fome quantity of 
it muftbe fpread on the bottom ; or the water itfelf 
mull depofit a quantity of clay fufficient to render it 
tight. Hence alfo we fee the bad effects of allowing 
cattle to tread much in clay-grounds when wet ; for 
the clay is reduced to fitch an adhefive mafs as not to 
admit the roots to penetrate the foil, or the water to 
enter to the roots. 

Clay is ufed in the refining of fugar ; for which no 
other property is requifite than that it may not dry too 
foon: but that fpecies ufed in fulling mull, if we 
were to judge a priori, befides the finenefs of its par- 
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tides, be of a dry nature, or fech as attrads oils ; tho’ Clay, 
this quality perhaps may not be found in all thofe clays CLytoit 
that are now employed in the bnlinefs. According to * 
Fabroni, the pure white clay being calcined in a itrong 
heat, acquires a phofphorefcent quality. 

Clay, a town of Norfolk in England, feated on 
an arm of the fea between two rivers, in E. Long, 
o. 30. N. Lat. 47. 28. 

Clay-L ands, thofe abounding with clay, whether 
black, blue, yellow, white, &c. of which the black and 
the yellow are the belt for corn. 

All clay-foils are apt to chill the plants growing on 
them in moiit feafons, as they retain too much water : 
in dry feafons, on the contrary, they turn hard and 
choke the plants. Their natural produce is weeds, 
goofe-grafs, large dailies, thirties, docks, poppies, &e. 

Some clay-foils will bear clover and rye-grafs; and, if 
well manured, will produce the beil grain : they hold 
manure the belt of all lands ; and the molt proper for 
them [are horfe-dung, pigeons dung, fome kinds of 
marie, folding of flieep, malt-dull, allies, chalk, lime, 
foot, &c. 

CLAYTON, (Dr Robert) a prelate of great learn¬ 
ing, of diltinguilbed worth and probity, and a refpec- 
table member of the royal and Antiquarian Societies 
at London, was advanced to the bilhopric of Killala, 

Jan. 23, 1729 ; tranflated to the fee of Cork, Dec. 19, 

1733; to that of Clogher, Aug. 26, 1743 : and died 
much lamented, B'eb. 23, 17>8. His publications 
are, 1. A Letter in the Philofophical TranfaCtions, 
n° 461, p. 813. giving an account of a Frenchman 70 
years old (at Inilhanan, in his diocefe of Cork), who 
faid he gave fuck to a child.—2. The Chronology 
of the Hebrew Bible vindicated, &c. 1751, 4to.— 

3. An impartial Inquiry into the Time of the Co¬ 
ming of the Melfiah ; 1731, 8vo.—4. An Eflay 011 
Spirit, 175.1, 8vo.—5. A Vindication of the Hillories 
of the Old and NewTeftament, in Anfwer to the Ob¬ 
jections of the late lord Bolingbroke : in Two Letters 
to a young Nobleman, 1752, 8vo, reprinted in 1733. 

—6. A defence of the Eflay on Spirit, with Re¬ 
marks on the feveral pretended Anfwers ; and which 
may lerve as an Antidote againlt all that ihall ever ap¬ 
pear againft it, 1733, 8vo. 7. A Journal from Grand 
Cairo to Mount Sinai, and back again, tranflated 
from a Manufcript written by the Prefetto of E- 
gypt, in Company with fome Milfionaries de propa¬ 
ganda fide at Grand Cairo ; to which are added. Re¬ 
marks on the Origin of Hieroglyphics, and the My¬ 
thology of the ancient Heathens, 1753, 8 vo, two e- 
ditions 4to and 8vo. It was foon after this publica¬ 
tion that his Lordlhip became (in March 1754) 
a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries.—8. Some 
Thoughts on Self-love, Innate Ideas, Free-will, Tafte, 
Sentiments, Liberty, and Neceffity, &c. occafioned 
by reading Mr Hume’s Works, and the fliort Trea- 
tife written in French by Lord Bolingbroke on Com- 
paflipn, 1734, 8vo.—9, A Vindication of the Hi¬ 
llories of the Old and New Teflament, Part II. A- 

dorned with feveral Explanatory Cuts, T734, 8vo_ 

10. Letters between the biihop of Clogher and Mr 

William Penn, concerning Baptifm, 1753, 8vo_ 

it. A Speech made in the Houfe of Lords in Ire¬ 
land, on Monday, Feb. 2,17 56, for omitting the the Ni- 
G 2 cene 
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Claytonia cene and Athanaiian Creeds ont of the Liturgy, &c. 

x II 1756, 8vo.—12. A Vindication, part III. 1758, 8vo. 

. cle ^ ts - The three parts of the “ Vindication, with the Eifay 
on Spirit, were reprinted by Mr Bowyer, in one vol. 
8vo, 1759 ; with fome additional notes, and an index 
of texts of feripture illuftrated or explained. 

CLAYTOiNIA, in botany: A genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
13th order. Succulent<r. The clayx is bivalved ; the 
corolla pentapetalous ; the ftignia trifid; the capfule tri- 
valved, unilocular, and trilpermous. There are two 
fpecies, natives of America. They are very low herba¬ 
ceous plants, with white flowers ,• and are poflefled of 
no remarkable property. 

CLAZOMEN/w arum, (Herodotus, Strabo, Vel¬ 
leius, Pliny) ; Clazomena, ae, (Mela) ; one of the 
twelve ancient cities of Ionia. The country of An¬ 
axagoras ; fituated in the neighbourhood of Colophon. 
The city was fmall, its port on the N. N. W. fide 
of the bland. Traces of the walls, Dr Chandler in¬ 
forms us, are found by the fea, and in a hill are vefti- 
ges of a theatre. Three or four trees grow on it; and 
by one is a cave hewn in the rock, and affording water. 
A vaulted room with a chimney at one end, and a ho¬ 
vel or two made with Hones piled, are all the prefent 
ftruCtures ; and thefe are chielly frequented by filher- 
men, and by perfons employed to watch and to drive 
away birds when the grain ripens. Referring to this 
confined fituation of Clazomenas, a famous fophift, 
when importuned to adorn his native city by refi- 
ding in it rather than at Smyrna, replied, The nightin¬ 
gale refufes to fing in a cage. 

CLEANTHES, a Itoic philofopher, difciple of 
Zeno, flourilhed 240 years before Cltrift. He main¬ 
tained himfelf in the day by working in the night: be¬ 
ing queflioned by the magiflrates how he fubfilled, he 
brought a woman for whom he kneaded bread, and a 
gardener for whom he drew water ; and refufed a pre¬ 
fent from them. He compofed feveral works, of 
which there are now only a few fragments remaining. 

CLEAR, as a naval term, is variously applied to 
the weather, the fea-coafts, cordage, navigation, &c. 
The weather is faid to be clear when it is fair and 
open, as oppofed to cloudy or foggy. The fea-coafl is 
called clear when the navigation is not interrupted, or 
rendered dangerous by rocks, fands, or breakers, &c. 
It is exprefled of cordage, cables, &c. when they are 
unembarr,afled or difentangled, fo as to be ready for 
immediate fervice. It is ufually oppofed to foul in all 
thefe fenfes. 

CLEARCHUS, a tyrant of Heraclea in Pontus, 
who was killed by phion and Leonidas, Plato’s pu¬ 
pils, during the celebration of the feltivals of Bacchus. 
He had enjoyed the fovereign power during 12 years. 
A Lacedaemonian fent to quiet the Byzantines. He 
was recalled, but refufed to obey, and fled to Cyrus 
the younger, who made him captain of r 3,000 Greek 
foldiers. He obtained a victory over Artaxerxes ; who 
was fo enraged at the defeat, that when Clearchus fell 
into his hands by the treachery of Tillaphernes, he put 
him immediately to death. 

CLEATS, in naval affairs, pieces of wood having 
one or two projecting ends whereby to fallen the 
ropes: fome of them are faftened to the Ihrouds below 


for this purpofe, and others nailed to different places Ckche 
of the fhip’s deck or lides. ! 

CLECHE, in heraldry, a kind of crofs, charged _ Clef, 
with another crofs of the fame figure, hut of the colour ' 
of the field. 

CLEDGE, among miners, denotes the upper ftra- 
tum of fuller’s earth. 

CLEDON 1 SM, Cledonismus, a kind of diyiua- 
tion, in ufe among the ancients. The word is formed 
from w, which fignifies two tilings, rumor , “ a 
report,” and avis, “ a bird.” In die firft fenfe, cle- 
donifmfhould denote a kind of divination drawn from 
words occaiionally uttered. Cicero obferves, that the 
Pythagoreans made obfervation not only of the words 
of the gods, but of thofe of men ; and accordingly be¬ 
lieved the pronouncing of certain words, v. g. incest- 
dium, at a meal, very unhappy. Thus, inftead of 
prifon, they ufed the word demicilium ; and to avoid 
erinnys, furies, faid eumenides. In the fecond fenfe, 
cledonifm lliould feeni a divination drawn from birds ; 
the fame with ornithomantia. 

CLEEVERS. See Clivers.. 

CLEF, or Cliff, in mufic, derived from the La¬ 
tin word clav'ts, a key; becaufe by it is exprefled the 
fundamental' found in the diatonic fcale, which re¬ 
quires a determined fucceflion of tones or femitones, 
whether major or minor, peculiar to the note from 
whence we fet out, and refulting from its pofition in 
the fcale. Hence, as it opens a way to this fuccef- 
flon, and difeovers it, the technical term key is ufed 
with great propriety. But clefs rather point out 
the pofition of different mulical parts in the general 
fyftem, and the relations which they bear one to an¬ 
other. 

A clef, fays Roufleau, is a character in mufic placed 
at the beginning of a Have, to determine the degree of 
elevation occupied by that Have in the general claviary 
or fyftem, and to point out the names of all the notes 
which it contains in the line of that clef. 

Anciently the letters by which the notes of the ga¬ 
mut had been fignified were called^ clefs. Thus the let¬ 
ter A was the clef of the note la, C the clef of ut, E 
the clef of mi, &c. In proportion as the fyftem was 
extended, the embarraflinent and fuperfluity of this 
multitude of clefs were felt. 

Gui d’Arezzo, who had inverted them, marked a 
letter or clef at the beginning of each line in the Have; 
for as yet he had placed no notes in the fpaces. In 
procefs of time they marked no more than one of the 
feven clefs at the beginning of one of the lines only ; 
and this was fufficient to fix the pofition of all the 
reft, according to their natural order: at laft, of thefe 
feven lines or clefs they feleCted four, which were 
called claves fgnata, or diferiminating clefs • becaufe 
they fatisfied themfelves with marking one of them up¬ 
on one of the lines, from which the powers of all the. 
others might be recognized. Prefenrly afterwards they 
even retrenched one of thefe four, viz. the gamma, of 
which they made ufe to mark the fol below, that is to 
fay, the hypoproflambanomene added to the fyftem of 
the Greeks. 

In reality Kircher aflerts, that if we underftood the 
characters in which ancient mufic was written, and ex¬ 
amined minutely the forms of our clefs, we fliould find 
that each of themreprefents the letter a little altered in its. 

form. 
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Clef, form, by which the note was originally named. Thus 

'--- 1 the clef of fol was originally a G, the clef of nt a C, 

and the clef of fa an F. 

Mate We have then three clefs, one a fifth above the 

cxxxvm. other : the clef of F, or fa, which is the loweft; 
fig. 9. the clef of ut, or C, which is a fifth above the for¬ 
mer ; and the clef of fol, or G, which is a fifth above 
that of ut. Tittle clefs, both as marked by foreign¬ 
ers and in Britain, may be feen in art. 170 of Music ; 
upon which it is neceliary to remark, that by a remain 
of ancient practice, the clef is always placed upon a 
line and never in a fpace. It deterves notice, that 
the clef ofja is marked in three different manners: one 
in mufic which is printed ; another in muiic which is 
written or engraven ; and a third in the full harmony 
of the chorus. 

By adding four lines above the clef of fol, and three 
lines beneath the clef of fa, which gives both above 
and below the greateft extent of permanent or efta- 
blifhed lines, it appears, that the whole fcale of notes 
which can be placed upon the gradations relative to 
thefe clefs amounts to 24 ; that is to fay, three odaves 
and a fourth from the F, or fa, which is found be¬ 
neath the firft line, to the fi, or B, which is found a- 
bove the lalt, and all this together forms what we call 
the general clavlary ; from whence we may judge, that 
this compafs has, for a long time, confliuited the ex¬ 
tent of the fyflem. But as at prefent it is continually 
acquiring new degrees, as well above as below, the de¬ 
grees are marked by leger lines, which are added a- 
bove or below as occafion requires. 

Inftead of joining all the lines, as has been done by 
Roufleau in his Didionary, (plate A, fig. 5.) to mark 
the relation which one clef bears to another, they fe- 
parate them five by five; rbecaufe it is pretty nearly 
within the degrees to which the compafs of ordinary 
voices extends. This colledion of five lines is called a 
jtave ■ and in thefe they place a clef, to determine the 
names of the notes, the pofitions of femitones, and to 
fliow what ftation the Have occupies in the claviary or 
general fcale. 

In whatever manner we take five fucceflive lines in 
the claviary, we fhall find one clef comprehended ; nay, 
fometimes two ; in which cafe one may be retrenched 
as ufelefs. Cuftom has even preferibed which of the 
two fhould be retrenched, and which retained ; it is 
this likewife which has determined the number of po¬ 
fitions affigned to each clef. 

If I form a Have of the firft five lines in the clavia- 
ry, beginning from below, I find the clef of fa. in the 
fourth line. This then is one pofition of the clef, and 
this pofition evidently relates to the loweft note ; thus 
likewife it is that of the bafs clef. 

If I wilh to gain a third in aflent, I mull add a line 
above; I mull then obliterate one below, otherwife 
the ftave will contain more than five lines. The clef 
-of fa then is found transferred from the fourth to the 
■third, and the clef of ut is likewife found upon the 
fifth ; but as two clefs are ufelefs, they retrench here 
that of ut. It is evident, that the ftave of this clef 
is a third higher than the former. 

By throwing away ftill one line below to gain ano¬ 
ther above, we have a third kind of ftave, where the 
clef of fa will be found upon the fecond line, and that 
of ut upon the fourth. Here we leave out the clef of 


fa, and retain that of ut. We have now gained ano- Clef, 
ther third above and loft it below. v 

By continuing thefe alterations from line to line, 
we pafs fucceflively through four different pofitions 
of the clef of ut. Having arrived at that of fol, we 
find it placed upon the fecond line, and then upon 
the firft. This pofition includes the five higheft lines, 
and gives the Iharpeft diapafon which the clefs can iig- 
nify. 

The reader may fee in Rouffean’s Mulical Didion- 
ary, Plate A. fig. 5. this fuccellion of clefs from the 
loweft to the higheft ; which in all conftitutes eight 
ftaves, clefs, or different pofitions of clefs. 

Whatever may be the charader and genius of any 
voice or inftrument, if its extent above or below does 
not furpafs that of the general claviary, in this number 
may be found a ftation and a clef fuitable to it; and 
there are, in reality, clefs determined for all the parts 
in mufic. If the extent of a part is veryconfiderable, 
fo that the number of lines neceliary to be added above 
or below may become inconvenient, the clef is then 
changed in the courfe of the mufic. It may be plainly 
perceived by the figure, what clef it is necelfary to 
choofe, for raifing or depreifing any part, under what¬ 
ever clef it may be adually placed. 

It will likewife appear, that in order to adjuft one 
clef to another, both muft be compared by the gene¬ 
ral claviary, by means of which we may determine 
what every note under one of the clefs is with re- 
fped to the other. It is by this exercife repeated 
that we acquire the habit of reading with eafe all the 
parts. 

From this manoeuvre it follows, that we may place- 
whatever note we pleafe of the gamut upon any line 
or fpace whatever of the ftave, fince we have the 
choice of eight different pofitions, which is equal to the 
number of notes in the odave. Thus you may mark a 
whole tune upon the fame line, by changing the clef 
at each gradation. The 7th fig. of the fame plate in 
Roufleau’s Mufical Didionary, to which we formerly 
referred, Ihows by the feries of clefs the order of the 
notes, re, fa, la, tit, mi, fol, fi, re, rifing by thirds,, 
although all placed upon the fame line. The fig. fol¬ 
lowing reprefents upon the order of the fame clefs 
the note ut, which appears to defeend by thirds upon 
all the lines of the ftave ; and further, which yet, by 
means of changing the clef, ftill preferves its unifon. 

It is upon fuch examples as this, that fcholars ought 
to exercife themfelves, in order to underftand at the 
firft glance the powers of all the clefs, and their fi- 
mnltaneous effed. 

There are two of their pofitions, viz. the clef of 
fol upon the firft line, and that of fa upon the third, 
which leem daily to fall more and more into defuetude. 

The firft of thefe may feem lefs neceffary, becaufe 
it produces nothing but a pofition entirely fimilar to 
that of fa upon the fourth line, from which however 
it differs by two odaves. As to the clef of fa, it is 
plain, that in removing it entirely from the third line, 
we fhall no longer have any equivalent pofition, and 
that the compofition of the claviary, which is at 
prefent complete, will by thefe means become de- 
fedive. 

Thus much for Rouffeau’s account of clefs. He pro¬ 
ceeds to explain their tra-nfpofition ; but as this would 

render 
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Cleft render the prefent article too long arid intricate, we 
H remit the curious to his Mujical DiBionary , vol. r. 

Clemency. p a g e 162. See alfo Malcom’s DiJJertation on Muftc. 

CLEFT, in a general fenfe, is a fpace made by the 
reparation of parts. Green timber is very apt to fplit 
and cleave in feveral places, after it is wrought into 
form; and thefe cracks in it are very difagreeable to 
the fight. The common method of the country car¬ 
penters is to fill tip thefe cracks with a mixture of 
greafe and faw dull ; but the neateft way of all is, 
the foaking both fides well with the fat of beef-broth, 
and then dipping pieces of fponge into the fame broth, 
and filling up all the cracks with them ; they fwell 
out fo as to fill the whole crack; and accommodate 
themfelves fo well to it, that the deficiency is hardly 
feen. 

Clefts, or Cracks , in farriery, appear on the 
bought of the pafterns, and are caufed by a iharp and 
malignant humour. See Farriery, fedt. xxxiii. 

CLEMA, in antiquity, a twig of the vine, which 
ferves as a badge of the Centurion’s office. 

CLEMATIS, virgin’s-bower : A genus of the 
polygynia order, belonging to the polyandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
26th order, Multifiliqua. There is no calyx; the petals 
are four, rarely five; the feeds have a train. There 
are twelve fpecies ; all of which, except two are flirub- 
by climbing plants, very hardy, and adorned with qua - 
drupetalous flowers of red, blue, purple, white, and 
greenilh colours. They are very eafily propagated 
by layers or cuttings. The vitis alba, oneof the fpe¬ 
cies, is very acrid to the tafte, and without any fmell. 
It is frequently ufed as a cauftic, and for cleaniing old 
ulcers. The root is faid to be purgative. The leaves 
of all the fpecies bruifed and applied to the Ikin, burn 
it into carbuncle’s as in the plague ; and if applied to 
the noftrils in a fultry day immediately after being 
cropped, will caufe the fame uneafy fenfation as a flame 
applied to that part would occafion. Hence the title 
of flammula , or “ little flame,” by which this genus 
of plants was formerly diftinguilhed. 

CLEMENCY, denotes much the fame with mercy ; 
and implies a remiffion of feverity towards offenders. 
The term is mofi generally ufed in fpeaking of the 
forgivenefs exercifed by princes or perfons of high 
authority. It is the refult, indeed, of a difpofition 
which ought to be cultivated by all ranks, though 
its effects cannot be equally confpicuous or exten- 
five. In praife of clemency joined with power, 
it is obferved, that it is not only the privilege, the 
honour, and the duty of a prince, but it is alfo his 
fecurity, and better than all his garrifons, forts, and 
guards, to preferve himfelf and his dominions in fafe- 
ty : That that prince is truly royal, who mailers him¬ 
felf ; looks upon all injuries as below him; and go¬ 
verns by equity and reafon, not by paffion or caprice. 
In illuftration of this fubjedt, the following examples 
are feledted out of many recorded in hiflory. 

Suetm. c. 9. r- Two patricians having confpired againft Titus 
the Roman emperor, were difeovered, convidled, and 
fentenced to death by the fenate: but the good-na¬ 
tured prince fent- for them, and in private admoniihed 
them, that in vain they afpired to the empire, which 
was given by deftiny ; exhorting them to be fatisfied 
with the rank in which by Providence they had been 


placed, and offering them any thing elfe which was Clemency. 

in his power to grant. At the fame time he difpatched '-*- 1 

a meflenger to the mother of one of them, who was 
then at a great diftance, and under deep concern about 
the fate of her fon, to alfure her, that her fon was not 
only alive, but forgiven. 

2. Licinius having raifed a numerous army, Zofi- Zrf. ii. 674 
mus fays 130,000 men, endeavoured to wreft the go¬ 
vernment out of the hands of his brother-in-law Con- 
ftantine the emperor. But his army being defeated, 

Licinius fled with what forces he could rally to Nico- 

media, whither Conftantine purfued him, and imme¬ 
diately inveffed the place : but on the fecond day of 
the fiege, the emperor’s filler intreating him, with a 
flood of tears, by the tendernefs he had ever ffiown 
for her, to forgive her hufband, and grant him at leafl 
his life, he was prevailed upon to comply with her re- 
queil; and the next day, Licinius, finding no means 
of making his efcape, prefented himfelf before the 
conqueror, and throwing himfelf at his feet, yielded 
to him the purple and the other enfigns of fovereignty. 
Conftantine received him in a. very friendly manner, 
entertained him at his table, and afterwards fent him 
to Theffalonica, alluring him, that he fhould live un- 
mo] efted fo long as he raifed no new diflurbances. 

3. The council of thirty, eltablifhed at Athens by 
Lyfander, committed the moft execrable cruelties. 

Upon pretence of reflraining the multitude within 
their duty, and to prevent feditions, they had caufed 
guards to be affigned them, had armed 3000 of the 
citizens for that purpofe, and at the fame time dif- 
armed all the reft. The whole city was in the utmoft 
terror and difmay. Whoever oppofed their injuftice 
and violence fell a vidtim to their refentment. Riches 
was a crime that never failed of drawing a fentence 
upon their owners, always followed with death and the 
confifcation of eftates; which the thirty tyrants di¬ 
vided amongft themfelves. They put more people to 
death (fays Xenophon) in eight months of a peace, 
than their enemies had done in a war of thirty years. 

All the citizens of any confideration in Athens, and 
who retained a love of liberty, quitted a place reduced 
to fo hard and fhamefula flavery, and fought elfewhere 
an afylum and retreat, where they might live in fafe- 
ty. At the head of thefe was Thrafybulus, a per- 
fon of extraordinary merit, and who beheld with the 
moft lively affliction the miferies of his country. 

The Lacedemonians had the inhumanity to endea¬ 
vour to deprive thofe unhappy fugitives of this laft re- 
fource. They publilhed an edict to prohibit the cities 
of Greece from giving them refuge, decreed that they 
ffiould be delivered up to the thirty tyrants, and con¬ 
demned all fuch as ffiould contravene the execution of 
this edidt to pay a fine of five talents. Only two ci¬ 
ties rejefted with difdain fo unjuft an ordinance, Me- 
gara and Thebes ; the latter of which made a decree 
to puniffi all perfons whatfoever that ffiould fee an A- 
thenian attacked by his enemies without doing his ut¬ 
moft to affifthim. Lyfias, an orator of Syracufewho 
had been baniffied by the thirty, raifed 500 foldiers at 
his own expence, and fent them to the aid of the com¬ 
mon country of Eloquence. Thrafybulus loft no 
time. After having taken Phyta, a fmall fort in At¬ 
tica, he marched to the Piraeus, of which he made 
himfelf mailer. The thirty flew thither with their 

troops. 
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Clemency, troops, and a battle enfued. The tyrants were over- 

'-v- - thrown. Critias, the moll favage of them alb was 

hilled on the fpot : and as the army was taking to 
flight, Thrafybulus cried out, “ Wherefore do you fly 
from me as from a vidtor, rather than aflill me as the 
avenger of your liberty ? We are not enemies, but fel¬ 
low-citizens ; nor have we declared war again!! the 
city, but againft the thirty tyrants.” He continued 
with bidding them to remember, that they had the 
fame origin, country, laws, and religion : he exhorted 
them to compaflionate their exiled brethren, to reltore 
their country to them, and refume their own liberty. 
This difcourfe had the deflred efFeft. The army, upon 
their return to Athens, expelled the thirty, and iub- 
flituted ten perfons to govern in their room, whofe 
conduct proved no better than theirs : but king Pau- 
fanias, moved with compaflion for the deplorable con¬ 
dition to which a city, once fo flourilhing, was redu¬ 
ced, had the generality to favour the Athenians in 
fecret, and at length obtained a peace for them. It 
was fealed with the blood of the tyrants, who having 
taken arms to reinftate themfelves in the government, 
were all put to the fword, and left Athens in the full 
poffellion of its liberty. All the exiles were recalled. 
Thrafybulus at that time propofed the celebrated am- 
nelty, by which the citizens engaged upon oath, that 
all pall tranfadlions Ihould be buried in oblivion. The 
government was re-ellabliflied upon its ancient foot, 
the laws were rellored to their prilline vigour, and 
magiftrates eledled with the ufual form. 

This (faysRollin) isoneof the finelt eventsin ancient 
hiltory, worthy the Athenian clemency and benevolence, 
and has ferved as a model to lucceflive ages in all good 
governments. Never had tyranny been more cruel and 
bloody than that the Athenians had lately thrown off. 
Every houfe was in mourning, every family bewailed the 
lofs of fome relation : it had been a feries of public rob¬ 
bery and rapine, in which licence and impunity had 
autho riled all manner of crimes. The people feemed 
to have.a right to demand the blood of all accomplices 
in fuch notorious malverfations, and even the interell 
of the Hate to authorife fuch a claim, that by exem¬ 
plary feverities fuch enormous crimes might be pre¬ 
vented for the future. But Thrafybulus riling above 
thefe fentiments, from the fuperiority of his more ex- 
tenfive genius, and the views of a more difceruing and 
profound policy, forefaw, thatby giving in to the pu- 
nilhment of the guilty, eterna Ifeeds of difcord and 
enmity would remain, to weaken the public by dome- 
flic divifions, when it was necefiary to unite againft 
the common enemy, and alfo occafion the lofs to the 
Hate of a great number of citizens, who might render 
it important fervices from the view of making amends 
for pall miibehaviour. 

4. Such conduit, after great troubles in a Hate, has 
always feemed, with the ableft politicians, the moll 
certain and ready means to reltore the public peace and 
tranquillity. Cicero, when Rome was divided into 
two factions upon the occalion of Caefar’s death, who 
had been killed by the confpirators, calling to mind 
this celebrated amnelly, propofed, after the example 
of the Athenians, to bury all that had palled in eter¬ 
nal oblivion. 

5. Cardinal Mazarine obferved to Don Lewis de Haro, 
prime minilter of Spain, that this gentle and humane 


conduct in France had prevented the troubles and rc- Clemency 
volts of that kingdom from having any fatal conic- II 
quences, and “ that the king had not loft a foot of Clement-, 
land by them to that day whereas “ the inflexible 
feverity of the Spaniards was the occafion that the 
fubjedts of that monarchy, whenever they threw off 
the malk, never returned to their obedience but by the 
force of arms ; which fulSciently appears (fays he) in 
the example of the Hollanders, who are in the peace¬ 
able polfelfion of many provinces, that not an age ago 
were the patrimony of the king of Spain.” 

6. Leonidas the Lacedemonian having, with 300 Herod. 
men only, difputed the pafs of Thermopylae againft lib. ix. 
the whole army of Xerxes ; and being killed in that 1 - 
engagement, Xerxes, by the advice of Mardonius one 
of his generals, caufcd his dead body to be hung up¬ 
on a gallows, making thereby the intended dilhonour 
of his enemy his own immortal ftiame. But fome 
time after, Xerxes being defeated, and Mardonius 
flain, one of the principal cidzans of fEgina came and 
addreffedhimlelf to Paufanias, defiring him to avenge 
the indignity that Mardonius and Xerxes had ihown 
to Leonidas, by treating Mardonius’s body after the 
fame manner. As a farther motive for doing fo, he 
added, that by thus fatisfying the manes of thofe wha 
were killed at Thermopylae, he would be fare to im¬ 
mortalize his own name throughout all Greece, and 
make his memory precious to the lateft pofterity. 

“ Carry thy bafe counfels elfewhere (replied Paufa¬ 
nias) ; thou mull have a very wrong notion of true 
glory to imagine, that the way for me to acquire it 
is to refemble the Barbarians. If the elleem of the 
people of fEgina is not to be purchafed but by fuch a 
proceeding, I Ihall be content with preferving that of 
the Lacedemonians only, amongll whom the bafe and 
ungenerous pleafure of revenge is never put in compe¬ 
tition with that of Ihowing clemency and moderation 
.to their enemies, efpecially after their death. As for 
the fouls of my departed countrymen, they are fufli- 
ciently avenged by the death of the many thoufand 
Perlians flain upon the fpot in the laft engagement.” 

CLEMENS Romanos, bifhop of Rome, where he 
is faid to have been born ; and to have been fellow- 
labourer with St Peter and St Paul. We have no¬ 
thing remaining of his works that is clearly genuine, 
excepting one epiftle, written to quiet fome diftur- 
hances in the church of Corinth ; which, next to holy 
writ, is efteemed one of the moll valuable remains of 
eccleflaftical antiquity. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, fo called to dillinguilh him 
from the former, was an eminent father of the church, 
who flourilhed at the end of the fecond and beginning 
of the third centuries. He was the fcholar of Pan- 
taenus, and the infludlor of Origen. The bell edi¬ 
tion of his works is that in 2 vols folio, publifhed in 
172S', by archbilhop Potter. 

CLEMENT V. (pope) the firll who made a pub¬ 
lic fale of indulgences. He tranfplanted the holy fee 
to Avignon in France ; greatly contributed to the fop. 
prelGon of the knights templars ; and was author of a 
compilation of the decrees of the general councils of 
Vienna, ftyled Clementines . He died in 1314. 

Clement VII. (Julius deMedicis), pope, memo¬ 
rable for his refilling to divorce Catherine of Arra- 
gon from Henry VIII. ; and for the bull hepublilhed 
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upon the king’s marriage with Anne Boleyn which 
according to the Romiill authors, loll Mm England. 
r He died in 1534. 

Clement XIV. (Francis LaurentiusGanganelli), 
the late pope, was born at St Angelo in the duchy of 
Urbino, in October 1705; and chofen pope, though 
not yet a bifliop, in 1769 : at which time the fee of 
Rome was involved in a moft difagreeable and dan¬ 
gerous conteft with the houfe of Bourbon. His reign 
was rendered troublefome by the colHfion of parties 
on the affairs of the Jefuits ; and it is pretended that 
his latter days were embittered by the apprehenlions 
of poifon. Though this report was probably apocry¬ 
phal, it is faid that he often complained of the heavy 
burden which he was obliged to bear; and regretted, 
with great fenfibility, the lofs of that tranquillity which 
he enjoyed in his retirement when only a iimple Fran- 
cifcan. He was, however, fortunate in having an 
opportunity, by a Angle a 61 , to diftinguifli a fliort ad- 
miniftration of five years in fuch a manner as will ever 
prevent its finking into obfcurity. His death was im¬ 
mediately attributed to poifon, as if an old man of 70, 
loaded with infirmities and diforders, could not quit 
the world without violence. His proceedings againft 
the Jefutts furnilhed aplaufible pretence for this charge; 
and the malevolence of their enemies embellifhedit with 
circumftances. It even feems as if the minilters of 
thofe powers who had procured their diffolution did 
not think it beneath them to countenance the report; 
as if falfehood was neceffary to prevent the revival of a 
body which had already funk,' in its full fbrength. Un¬ 
der the weight of real mifcondndl. The charge was 
the more ridiculous, as the pontiff had undergone a 
long and painful illnefs, which originally proceeded 
from a fupprellion of urine, to which he was fubjefb; 
yet the report was propagated with the greateft in- 
duftry: and though the French and Spanifh minillers 
were prefent at the opening of his body, the moft hor¬ 
rible circumftances were publifhed relative to that ope¬ 
ration. It was confidently told that the head fell off 
from the body, and that the flench poifoned and killed 
the operators. It availed but little that the operators 
Ihowed themfelves alive and in good health, and that 
the furgeons and phyficians proved the -falfehood of 
every part of the report. Clement XIV. appears to 
have been a man of a virtuous charadter, and pofleffed 
of coniiderable abilities. He died much regretted by 
his fubjedhs. 

CLEMENTINE, a term ufed among the Augu- 
ftins, who apply it to a perfon who, after having been 
nine years a fuperior, ceafes to be fo, and becomes 
a private monk, under the command of a fuperior. 
The word has its rife hence, that pope Clement, by 
a bull, prohibited any fuperior among the Auguftins 
from continuing above nine years in his office. 

Clementines, in the canon law, are the confti- 
tutions of pope Clement V. and the canons of the. 
councils of Vienne. 

CLENARD, (Nicholas) a celebrated grammarian 
in the 16th century. Was born at Dieft ; and after ha¬ 
ving taught humanity at Louvain, travelled into France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Africa. He wrote in Latin, 

I . Letters relating to his Travels, which are very cu¬ 
rious and fcarce. 2. A Greek Grammar, which, has 


been revifed and corredled by many grammarians; 
and other works. He died at Grenoble in 1542. 

CLEOBIS and BITON, two youths. Ions of Cy- 
dippe the prieftefs of Juno at Argos. When oxen 
could not be procured to draw their mother’s chariot, 
to the temple of Juno, they put-themfelves under the 
yoke, and drew it 45 ftadia to the temple, amidft the 
acclamations of the multitude, who congratulated the 
mother on account of the piety of her Ions. Cydip* 
pe intreated the goddefs to reward the piety of her 
fons with the bell gift that could be granted to a. mor¬ 
tal. They went to reft and awoke no more; and by 
this the goddefs Ihowed that death is the only true 
happy event that can happen to a man. The Argives 
raifed them ftatues at Delphi. 

CLEOBULUS, fonofEvagoras, and one of the Gre¬ 
cian fages ; he was valiant, a lover of learning, and an, 
enemy to vice. FlourMhed about 360 years before Chrift. 

CLEOMBROTUS, a king of Sparta, fon of A11- 
axandrides... He Was deterred from building a wall 
acrofs the ifthmtis of Corinth againft the approach of 
the Perfians, by an eclipfe of the fun. He died in the 
75th Olympiad, and was fiicceeded by Pliftarchns, fon 
of Leonidas, a minor. 

Cleombrotus II. fon of Paufanias king of Spar¬ 
ta, after liis brother Agefipolis I. He made war 
againft the Boeotians ; and left he Ihould be fiifpedit’d 
of treacherous communications with Epaminondas, he 
gave that general battle at Leufira, in a very difad- 
vantageous place. He was killed in the engagement, 
and his army destroyed, in the year of Rome 382. 

Cleombrotus III. a Ion-in-law of Leonidas king 
of Sparta, who for a while ufurped the kingdom after- 
the expulfion of his father-in-law. When Leonidas 
was recalled, Cleombrotus was banilhed, and his wife 
Chelonis who had accompanied her father, now ac¬ 
companied her hufband in his exile. 

CLEOME, in botany : A genus of the filiqiiofa 
order, belonging to the tetradynamia clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 2jth or¬ 
der, Put amine#. There are three nectariferous glan¬ 
dules, one at each finus of the calyx except the low- 
eft ; the petals all rifing upwards; the filiqua unilocu¬ 
lar and bivalved. There are ij Ipecies ; all of them, 
except two, natives of warm climates. They are her¬ 
baceous plants rifing from one to two feet high ; and 
are adorned with flowers of various colours, as red, 
yellow, fiefli colour, &c. They are propagated by feeds, 
and require no other care than what is common to 
other exotics which are natives of warm countries. 

CLEOMENES, king of Sparta, conquered the 
Argives, and freed Athens from the tyranny of the Pi- 
fiftratidas-. By bribing the oracle he pronounced De- 
maratus, Jus colleague on the throne, illegitimate, be- 
caufe he refufed to punilh the people of rEgina, who 
had deferted the Greeks. He killed himfelf in a fit 
of madnefs. 

Cleomenes II. fucceeded his brother Agefipolis II. 
He reigned 34 years in the greateft tranquillity, and 
was father to Acrotatus. and Cleonymus, He was fuc¬ 
ceeded by Areus I. fon.of Acrotatus. 

Cleomenes HI. fucceeded his father Leonidas.' 
He was of .an enterprifing fpirit, and refplved to re-- 
ftore the ancient difcipline of Lycurgns in its full 

forc« . 
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Cleoa force. He killed the Ephori, and removed by poifon 
|| his royal colleague Eurydamides, and made his own 
Cleol tratus brother Euclidas king, againfl the laws of the ftate, 

' v * which forbad more than one of the fame family to fit 
on the throne. He made war againfl the Achaeans, 
and attempted to deltroy the Achaean league. Arams 
the general of the Achaeans, who fuppofed himfelf in¬ 
ferior to his enemy, called Antigonus to hisaiiilcance ; 
and Cleomenes, when he had fought the unfortunate 
battle of Sellaiia, retired into Egypt to the court of 
Ptolemy Evergetes, where his wife and children had 
gone before him. Ptolemy received him with great 
cordiality ; but his fucceffor, weak and fufpicious, foon 
cxprelled his jealoufy of this noble flranger, and im- 
prifoned him. Cleomenes killed himfelf, and his body 
was flayed and expofed on a crofs, 140 Olymp, 

CLEON, the name of feveral noted men of anti¬ 
quity. 1. Of an Athenian, who, though originally a 
tanner, became general of the armies of the ftate by 
his intrigues and eloquence. He took Thoron in 
Thrace, and was killed at Amphipolis in a battle with 
Brafidas the Spartan general, Olymp. 89th. 2. A ge¬ 

neral of Meflenia, who difputed with Ariftodemus for 
the fovereignty. 3. A ftatnary. 4. A poet who wrote 
a poem 011 the Argonauts. 5. An orator of Halicar- 
nalfiis who compofed an oration for Lyfander, in which 
he intimated the propriety of making the kingdom of 
Sparta elective. 6. A Magnefian who wrote fome com¬ 
mentaries, in which he fpeaks of portentous events, &c. 

CLEON 7 E, (anc. geog.) a town of Argolis, above 
Mycenas, on the road which leads from Argos to Co¬ 
rinth ; Handing on an eminence, on every lide occu¬ 
pied by houfes I11 the foreft near this town was flam 
by Hercules the huge lion (Sil. Italicus, Seneca). 
Cleonceus the epithet; Cltoiueum Sidus, the lion.— 
Another Cleona on Mount Athos in Chalcidice. 

CLEOPATRA, the celebrated queen of Egypt, 
was daughter of Ptolemy Auletes. By her extraor¬ 
dinary beauty, fhe fubdued the two renowned Roman 
generals, Julius Casfar and Marc Antony : the latter of 
whom, it is thought, loft the empire of Rome by his 
attachment to her. At length, Marc Antony being 
fubdued by Odtavius Casfar, file tried the force of her 
declining charms upon the conqueror, but in vain; up¬ 
on which, expecting no mercy from him, file poifon- 
ed herfelf, 3o years before Chrifl. According to fome 
authors, fhe was the reftorerof the Alexandrian libra¬ 
ry, to which flte added that of Pergamos ; and it is 
faid, that fhe ftudied philofophy to confole her for the 
abfence of Antony. With her death ended the family 
of the Ptolemies in Egypt, after it had reigned from 
the death of Alexander 294 years : for Egypt, after 
this, was reduced to a Roman province; itr which 
dependence it remained till it was taken from them by 
the Saracens, A. D. 64!. 

CLEOPATIIIS, (anc. geog.) a town of Egypt, 
on the Arabian Gulf. See Arsinoe. Now faid tobe 
Suez, fituated at the bottom of the gulf of the Red 
Sea. E. Long. 34. 30. N. Lat. 30. o. 

CLEOSTRATUS, a celebrated aftronomer born 
inTenedos, was, according to Pliny, the firft who dif- 
covered the figns of the Zodiac ; others fay, that he 
only difeovered the figns Aries and Sagittarius. He 
alfo corrected the errors of the Grecian year about 
the 306th before Chrift. 

V01. V- 


CLEPSYDRA, an inftrument or machine ferving Clepfydrs, 
to meafure time by the fall of a certain quantity of C’l erc. 
water. ' v " 

The word comes from xAe®-™, condo, iJ'pa, aqua, 

“ water” ; though there have like wife been clepfydras 
made with mercury. 

The Egyptians, by this machine, meafured the 
courfe of the fun. Tycho Brahe, in our days, made 
ufe of it to meafure die motion of the liars, &c. and 
Dudley ufed the fame coptrivance in making all his 
maritime obfervations. The ufe of clepfydrse is very 
ancient: they were invented in Egypt under the Pto¬ 
lemies ; as were alfo fun-dials. Their ufe was chiefly 
in the winter; the fun-dials ferved in the funinicr. 

They had two great defedls ; the one, that the water 
ran out with a greater or lefs facility, as the air was 
more or lefs denfe ; the other, that the water ran 
more readily at the beginning than towards the con- 
clufion. M. Amontons has invented a clepfydra free 
from both thefe inconveniences ; and which has thefe 
three grand advantages, of ferving the ordinary pur- 
pofe of clocks, of ferving in navigation for the difeo- 
very of the longitude, and of nicaluring the motion of 
the arteries. 

Coujn ittiion of a Clepsydra. To divide any cy- 
lindric veil'd into parts to be emptied in each diviliou 
of time; the time wherein the whole, and that where* 
in any part, is to be evacuated, being given. 

Suppofe, v. gr. a cylindric veil'd, whofe charge of 
water tiows out in twelve hours, were required to be 
divided into parts to be evacuated each hour. 1. As 
the part of time 1 is to the whole time 12 ; fo is the 
fame time 12 to a fourth proportional, 144. 2. Divide 

the altitude of the veflel into 144 equal parts; here 
the laft will fall to the laft hour ; the three next above 
to the laft part but one; the five next to the tenth 
hour, &c. ; laftly, the 23 laft to the firft hour. For 
fince the times increafe in the feries of the natural 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. and the altitudes, if the 
numeration be in retrograde order from the twelfth 
hour, increafe in the feries of the unequal numbers r, 

S> 7 , 9> &c. the altitude, computed from the twelfth 
hour, will be as the fquares of the times 1, 4, 9, 16, 

25, &c. therefore the fquare of the whole time 144 
comprehends all the parts of the altitude of the veflel 
to be evacuated. But a third proportional to x and 
12 is the fquare of 12, and confequently it is the num¬ 
ber of equal parts into which the altitude is to be di¬ 
vided, to be diflributed according to the feries of the 
unequal numbers, through the equal intervals of hours. 

Since in lieu of parts of the fame velfel, other lefs 
veflels equal thereto may be fubftituted ; the altitude 
of a veflel emptied in a given fpace of time being given, 
the altitude of another veflel to be emptied in a given 
time may be found; viz. by making the altitudes as 
the fquares of the times. For a further defeription, 
withafigure, fee Hydrostatics. 

CLERC, (John le) a moft celebrated writer and 
univerfal fcholar, born at Geneva in 1657. After he 
had pafled through the nfual courfe offtudy at Geneva, 
and had loft his father in 1676, he went to France in 
1678 ; but returning the year after, he was ordained 
with the general applaufe of all his examiners. In 
1682, le Clerc vifited England with a view to learning 
the language. He preached feveral timfs in the French 
H churches 
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Clerc. churches in London, and vifited feveral bifhops and 

■— v -' men of learning : but the fmoky air of the town not 

agreeing with his lungs, he returned to Holland within 
the year, where he at length fettled. He preached 
before a fynod held at Rotterdam by the remonflrants 
in 1684; and was admitted profelror of philofophy, 
polite literature, and the Hebrew tongue, in their 
fchool at Amlterdam. The remainder of his life 
affords nothing but the hiftory of his works, and of the 
controverfies he was engaged in; but thefe would lead 
into too extenfive a detail. He continued to read, re¬ 
gular lectures ; and becaufe there was no fingle author 
full enough for his purpofe, he drew up and publifhed 
his Logic, Ontology, Pneumatology, and Natural Phi¬ 
lofophy. He publifhed Ars Critica ; a Commentary 
on the Old teflament; a Compendium of Univerfal 
Hiftory ; an Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of the two firft Cen¬ 
turies ; a French Tranilation of the New Teftament, 
&c. In 1686, he began, jointly with M. dclaCrofe, 
his BibliothequeUnivcrfelle et Hijlorique, in imitation of 
other literary journals ; which was -continued to the 
year 1693, inclufive, in 26 vols. In 1703, he began 
his Bibiiotheque Choifie, and continued it to 1714, and 
then commenced another work on the fame plan called 
Bibiiotheque Aucienne et Moderne, which he continued to 
the year 1728; all of them juftly deemed excellent 
ftoresof nfeful knowledge. In 1728, he was feized 
with a palfy and fever; and after fpending the laft 
fix years of his life with little or no underftanding, 
died in 1736. 

Clerc, (Johnle) called Chevalier , an eminent hiflo- 
rical painter, was born at Nanci in 158 7, but fludied 
in Italy, where he refided for twenty years ; and was 
a difciple of Carlo Veneriano, with whom he worked 
a long time, and whofe flyle he fo effectually fludied 
and imitated, that feveral of the pictures which were 
Jinilhed by le Clerc were taken for the work of Ve- 
netiano. He was moil highly efteemed at Venice for 
his extraordinary merit; and as a token of public re- 
fpeCt, he was made a knight of St Mark. His free¬ 
dom of hand was remarkable ; he had a light pencil ; 
and in his colouring he refembled his matter. He died 
in 1633. 

Clerc, (Sebaftian le) engraver and defigner in or¬ 
dinary to the French king, was born at Metz in 1637. 
After having learnt defigning, he applied himfelf to 
mathetjiatics, and was engineer to the marflial de la 
Ferte. He went to Paris in 1665, where he applied 
himfelf to defigning and engraving with fuch fuccefs, 
that M. Colbert gave him a penfion of 600 crowns. 
In 1672, he was admitted into the royal academy of 
painting and fculpture ; and in 1680 was made pro- 
feffor of geometry and perfpeCtive in the fame acade¬ 
my. He publilhed, belides a great number of defigns 
and prints, 1. A Treatife on theoretical and practical 
Geometry. 2. A Treatife on Architecture ; and other 

works : and died in 1714_He was an excellent ar- 

tifl, but chiefly in the petit ftyle. His genius feldom 
exceeds the dimenfions of fix inches. Within thofe 
limits he could draw up 20,000 men with great dex¬ 
terity. No artift except Callot and Della Bella could 
touch a fmall figure with fo much fpirit. His moft 
efteemed prints are : 1 The paflion of our Saviour, on 
;6 fmall plates, lengthwife, from his own compofitions. 
The bcft imprelTiojrs are without the borders. 2. The 


miracle of the feeding five thou fund, a middling fized Clerc. 

plate, lengthwife. In the firft impreffions, which are --' / ~ 

very rare, a town appears in the back-ground ; in 
place of which a mountain is fubfiituted in the common 
ones. 3. The elevation of the large fio nes ufed in build¬ 
ing the front of the Louvre, a large plate, lengthwife. 

The firft impreffioiis are without the date 1677, which 
was afterwards added. 4. The academy of the fciences, 
a middling fized plate, lengthwife. The firft impref- 
fions are before the fkeleton of the ftag and tortoife 
were added. The fecond impreffions are before the 
fliadow was enlarged at the bottom, towards the right 
hand fide of the print. Both thefe impreffions are 
very fcarce. The firft is rarely met with. This print 
was copied for Chamber’s Dictionary. 5. The May 
of the Gobelins, amiddling-fized plate, lengthwife. The 
firft impreffion is before the woman was introduced, 
who covers the wheel of the coach. 6. The four con- 
quejls, large plates, lengthwife, reprefenting the taking 
of Tournay, the taking of Dovay, the defeat of the 
comte de Marfin, and the Switzerland alliance. 7. 

Th t battles of Alexander, from Le Brun, fix fmall long 
plates, including the title, which reprefents the picture 
gallery at the Gobelins. The firft impreffions of the 
tent of Darius, which plate makes part of this fet, is 
diitinguilhed by the fhoulder of the woman, who is 
feated in the front, being without the fhadow, which 
was afterwards added ; for which reafon they are called 
the prints with the naked fhoulder. 8. The entry of 
Alexander into Babylon, amiddling-fized plate, length- 
wife. In the firft impreffions, the face of Alexander 
is feen in profile; in the fecond, it is a three quar¬ 
ter face, and therefore called the print with the head 
turned. 

Clerc, (George le) count de Buffbn, a celebrated 
naturalifl, was born at Montbard, in Burgundy, the 
7th of September 1707 : his father was a counfellor 
of the parliament of Dijon, and the foil was deftined 
to the fame office, if fcience had not drawn him away 
from the law. He fludied at Dijon ; and his eager 
adivity, his acuten'efs, penetration, and robuft confti- 
tution, fitted him to purfue bulinefs and pleafure with 
equal ardour. . His early paffion was for aftronomy, 
and the young Le Clerc was never without Euclid in 
his pocket. At the age of twenty, he went with an 
Engliffi nobleman and his governor to Italy ; but he 
overlooked the choiceft remains of art, and, amidfl the 
ruins of an elegant and luxurious people, he firft felt 
the charms of natural hiftory, whofe zealous and fuc- 
cefsful admirer he afterwards proved. On his return 
to France, he fought, on fome occafional quarrel, with 
an Englifhman, whom he wounded, and was obliged 
to retire to Paris. He there tranflated Newton’s 
Fluxions, from the Latin, and Hales’s Statics from the 
Englifh, into the French language. He afterwards 
came to England, at the age of twenty-five; and this 
journey concluded his travels : he ftaid there about 
three mouths. At the age of twenty-one, he fucceeded 
to the eftate of his mother, which was valued at about 
300,000 livres (above 12,000 pounds fterling) ; and he 
was one of thofe whofe eafy or affluent circumflances 
urge on literary purfuits, and clear the path of fome of 
its thorns. Perhaps this was the period ofhis retirement 
to Montbard, where he fpent much time, and where 
his leifure was little interrupted : while in the capital, 

his 
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©fere, his office of Attendant of the king’s garden an'd cabinet 
Clergy, ..engaged much of his time. He loved much company, 

. 1 11 r and was partial to the fair ; but he loved glory more. 

He fpent 14 hours every day in ftudy ; and, when we 
examine the extent of his knowledge, and the num¬ 
ber of his works, we wonder at his having executed fo 
much even in this time. At five in the morning he 
retired to a pavilion in* his vail gardens, and he was 
then inacceffible. This was, as prince Henry of Pruffia 
called it, the cradle of natural liiftory ; but fhe was in¬ 
differently accommodated. The walls were naked, an 
old writing-table, with pen, ink, and paper, and an el¬ 
bow chair of black leather, were the only furniture of 
his ftudy. His manuferipts were in a cabinet in an¬ 
other building, and he went -occafiomally from one to 
the other. The eras of Buffon’s works are pretty 
well known. When each was finilhed, it was put 
afide, in order that he might forget it, and he then re¬ 
turned to it with the feverity of a critic. He was 
anxious to have it perfpicuous j and if thofe to whom 
he read his works helitated a moment, he changed the 
palfage. The works of others he at laft read like 
Magliabechi, the titles, the contents, and the moft in- 
terefting parts ; but he read M. Neckar’s Compte 
Rendu, and the Adminiltration of the Finances, at 
length: he fpoke of them alfo with no little .enthufiafm. 
His favourite authors were Fenelon, Montefquieu, and 
Richardfon. - 

• M. de Buffon’s converfation was unadorned, rarely 
animated, but fometimes very cheerful. He was exadt 
m his drefs, particularly in dreffinghis hair. He fat 
long at table, and then feemed at his eafe. His con¬ 
verfation was at- this time, unembarrafled, and his 
guefts had frequently,oecafion to notice fome- happy 
turn of :phrafe, or fome deep reflection. His complai- 
fance was very confiderable ; he loved praife, and even 
praifed himfelf ; but it was with fo ranch franknefs, and 
with fo little contempt of others, that it was never dif- 
agreeable. Indeed, when we conlider the extent of 
his reputation, the credit of his works, and the atten¬ 
tion with which they were always received, we do not 
wonder that he was fenfible of his own value. It 
Would perhap s have difplayed a ftronger mind to have 
concealed it. His father lived to 93, and almoff 
adored his fon ; his grandfather to 87 ; and the fub- 
jeCt of the prefent article exceeded only 80. He 
died in April 1788. Fifty-fix ftones were found in his 
bladder ; but if he had confented to the operation, he* 
might probably have lived longer. One fon remains; 
who near a high tower in the gardens of Montbard has 
placed a low column, with the following infeription t 

Excelfae Turri 
Humilis Columns, 

Parenti fuo 
Fil. Buffon. 

. CLERGlf, a general name given to the body of 
■ ecclefiaftics of the Chriftian church, incontradiftinc- 
rion to the laity. See Laity. 

-. The diftinCtion of -Chriftians into clergy and laity, 
was derived from the Jewifli church, and adopted into' 
the Chrillian by the apoftles themfelves : whenever 
any - number of converts was made, as foon as they 
were capable of being formed into a congregation or 
church, a bilhop or prelbyter, with a deacon, were or¬ 


dained to minifter to them. Of the bilhops, priefts, Clergy, 
and deacons, the clergy originally confifted j but in the " v ‘ 
third, century, many inferior orderswere appointed, as 
fubfervient to the office of deacon, fuch as Acorn- 
thists, Readers, See. 

This venerable body of men being feparate and fet Biadjl. 
apart from the reft of the people, in order to attend Comment 
the more clofely to the fervice of Almighty God, have 
therefore large privileges allowed them by the muni¬ 
cipal laws: and had formerly much greater, which 
were abridged at the time of the reformation, on ac¬ 
count of the ill ufe which the popilh clergy had endea¬ 
voured to make of them. For, the laws having ex¬ 
empted them from almoft every perfonal duty, they 
attempted a total exemption from every fecular tie. 

But it is obferved by Sir Edward Coke, that as the 
overflowing of waters doth many times make the ri¬ 
ver to lo£e its proper channel, fo, in times paft, eccle- 
fiaftical perfons, feeking to extend their liberties be¬ 
yond their due bounds, either loft, or enjoyed not, 
thofe which of right belonged to them. The perfonal 
exemptions do indeed for the moft part continue : a 
clergyman cannot be compelled to ferve on a jury, not 
to appear at a court-leet, or view of frank-pledge, 
which almoft every other perfon is obliged to, do : 
but if a layman is fummoned on a jury, and before, the- 
trial takes orders, he fhall notwithftanding appear and 
be fworn. Neither can he be chofen to any temporal 
office, as bailiff, reeve, conftable, or the like; in re¬ 
gard of his own continual attendance on the facrcd, 
function. During his attendance on divine fervice, he 
is privileged from arrefts in civil fuits. In cafes alfo of 
felony, a clerk in orders fhall have the benefit of his 
clergy, without being branded in the hand; and may 
likewife have it more than once: in both which par- - 
ticulars he is diftinguiflied from a layman But, as 
they have their privileges, fo they have alfo their Aff¬ 
abilities, on account of their fpiritual avocations. Cler¬ 
gymen are incapable of fitting in the houfe of com¬ 
mons 5 and by ftatute 21 Hen. VIII. c. 13. are not 
in general allowed to take any lands or tenants to 
farm, upon pain of 10/. per month, and total avoidance 
oftheleafe.; nor, upon like pain, to keep any tap- 
houfe or brew-houfe : nor lhall engage in any manner 
of trade, nor fell any merchandize, under forfeiture; 
of the treble value. Which prohibition is confonant, 
to the canon -law. 

Benefit of Clergy, is an ancient privilege whereby ; 
one in orders claimed to be delivered to his ordinary to 
purge himfelf of felony. - 

After trial and conviction * of a criminal, thejudg- <see the- 
ment of the court regularly follows, unlefs fufpended articles Ar- 
or arreftedby fome interveningcircumftan.ee ; of which ligament, 
the principal is benefit of clergy: a title of no fmall cu- Plea * Trial, 
riofity as well as ttfe; ana concerning which, therefore, a . nd 
it may not be improper to inquire, 1. Into its original ,* m ' 
and the various mutations which this privilege of the 
clergy has fuftained. 2. To what perfons it is to be 
allowed at this day. 3. In what cafes. 4. The confe- 
quences of allowing it. 

I. Clergy, the privilegium clericals, or (in common Sadjl, 
fpeech) the benefit of clergy, had its original from th e,Comment. 
pious regard paid by Chriftian princes to the Church in 
its infant ftate, and the ill ufe which the popilh eccle- 
liaftics foon made of that pious regard. The exemp- 
H 2 tions 
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Clorgy tions which they granted to the church were principal- 
—v — J ly of two kinds : i, Exemptions of places confecrated 
to religious duties from criminal arrefts ; which was 
the foundation of fau&uaries. 2. Exemption of the 
perfous of clergymen from criminal procefs before the 
fecular j udge in a few particular cafes; which was 
the true original and meaning of the privilegium cleri- 
cale. 

But the clergy increafmg in wealth, power, honour, 
number, and interefl, foon began to fet up for them- 
1 felves ; and that which they obtained by the favour of 
the civil government, they now claimed as their in¬ 
herent right, and as a right of the higheft nature, in- 
defealible, and jure divino. By their canons, there¬ 
fore, and conftiunions, they endeavoured at, and 
where they met with eafy princes, obtained, a vail 
extenlion of thofe exemptions ; as well in regard to 
the crimes themfelves, of which the lift became quite 
univerfal, as in regard to the perfons exempted; 
among whom were at length comprehended, not 
only every little fubordinate officer belonging to the 
church or clergy, but even many that were totally 
laymen. 

In England, however, although the ufurpations of the 
pope were very many and grievous, till Henry VIII. 
totally exterminated his fupremacy, yet a total ex¬ 
emption of the clergy from feculiar jurifdiction could 
never be thoroughly effedted, though often endea¬ 
voured by the clergy : and therefore, though the an¬ 
cient privilegium clericale was in fome capital cafes, 
yet it was not univerfally allowed. And in thofe par¬ 
ticular cafes, theufe was for the bilhop or ordinary to 
demand his clerks to be remitted out of the king’s 
courts as foon as they were indicted : concerning the 
allowance of which demand there was for many years 
a great uncertainty ; till at length it was finally fettled 
in the reign of Henry VI. that the prifoner Ihould firit 
be arraigned ; and might either then claim his benefit 
of clergy by way of declinatory plea ; or, after con¬ 
viction by way of arreft of judgment. This latter 
way is molt ufually pradtifed, as it is more to the fatif- 
faCtion of the court to have the crime previoufly afeer- 
tained by confeflion or the verdidt of a jury ; and alfo 
it is more advantageous to the prifoner himfelf, who 
may polfibly be acquitted, and fo need not the benefit 
of his clergy at all. 

Originally the law was held that no man ihould be 
admitted to the benefit of clergy, but fuch as had the 
habitum et ton fur am clericalem. But, in procefs of 
time, a much wider and more comprehenfive criterion 
was eftablilhed; every one that could read (a great 
mark of learning in thofe days of ignorance and her 
lifter fuperftition) being accounted a clerk, or cls- 
ricus, and allowed the benefit of clerklhip, though 
neither initiated in clerklhip, nor trimmed with the 
holy tonfure. But when learning, by means of the 
invention of printing a>id other concurrent caufes, be¬ 
gan fo be more generally difl'eminated than formerly ; 
and reading was no longer a competent proof of clerk¬ 
lhip, or being in holy orders ; it was found that as ma¬ 
ny laymen as divines were admitted to the privilegium 
tlericale and therefere by fttatue 4 Henry VII. c. x 3. 
a diftinCtion was once more drawn between mere lay 
fcholars and clerks that were really in orders. And, 
though it was thought reafonable ftill to mitigate the 


feverity of the law with regard to the former, y ct clergy. 

they were not put upon the fame footing with ac- -■ 

tual clergy ; being fubjedted to a flight degree of pu- 
nilhment, and not allowed to claim the clerical privi¬ 
lege more than once. Accordingly the ftatue diredts, 
that no perfon, once admitted to the benefit of clergy 
lhall be admitted thereto a fecond time, until he pro¬ 
duces his orders : and in order to diftinguilh their 
perfons, all laymen who are allowed this privilege, 
lhall be burned with a hot-iron in the brawn of the 
left thumb. This diftindtion between learned laymen 
and real clerks in orders was abolilhed for a time by 
the ftatutes 28 Hen. VIII. c. 1. and 32 Hen. VIII. ' 
c. 3- ; but is held to have been virtually reftored by 
ftatute 1 Edw. VI- c. 12. which ftatute alfo enadts, 
that lords of parliament and peers of the realm may 
have the benefit of their peerage, equivalent to that of 
clergy, for the firit offence (although they cannot read, 
and without being burnt in the hand), for all offences 
then clergyable to commoners, and all’o for the crimes 
of houfe-breaking, highway-robbery, horfe-Healing, 
and robbing of churches. 

After this burning, the laity, and before it the real 
clergy, were difeharged from the fentence of the law 
in the king’s courts, and delivered over to the ordi¬ 
nary, to be dealt with according to the ecclefiaftical 
canons. Whereupon the ordinary, not fatisfied with 
the proofs adduced in the profane fecular court, fet 
himfelf formally to make a purgation of the offender 
by a new canonical trial ; although he had been pre¬ 
vioufly convicted by his country, or perhaps by his 
on confeflion. This trial was held before the bilhop 
in perfon, or his deputy; and by a jury of twelve 
clerks: And there, firft, the party himfelf was re¬ 
quired to make oath of his own innocence: next, 
there was to be the oath of twelve compurgators, who 
fwore they believed he fpokc the truth : then, wit- 
nelfes were to be examined upon oath, but on behalf 
of t^e prifoner only: and, laftly, the jury were to 
bring in their virdidt upon oath, which ufually acquit¬ 
ted the prifoner : otherwife, if a clerk, he was de¬ 
graded, or put to penance. A learned judge in the 
beginning of laft century, remarks with much indig¬ 
nation the vaft complication of perjury, and hiberna¬ 
tion of perjury in this folemn farce of a mock trial : 
the witnefies, the compurgators, and the jury, being all 
of them partakers in the guilt : the delinquent party 
alfo, thongh convicled in the cleareft manner, and con- 
feious of his own offence, yet was permitted, and almoft 
compelled, to fwear himfelf not guilty ; nor was the 
good bilhop himfelf, underwhofe countenance thisfeene 
was tranfadted, by any means exempt from a lhare of 
it. And yet, by this purgation, the party was reftored 
to his credit, his liberty, his lands, and his capacity of 
purchafmg afrelh, and was entirely made a new and an 
innocent man. 

This fcandalous proftitution of oaths, and the forms 
of juftice, in the almoft conftant acquittal of felonious 
clerks by purgation, was the occafion that, upon very 
heinous and notorious circumliances of guilt, tem¬ 
poral courts would rot trnft the ordinary with the 
trial of the offender, but delivered over to him the 
convidted clerk, abj'que purgaiione faciendo : in which 
lituarion the clerk convict could not make purgation ; 
but was to continue in prifoh duririg life, and was in¬ 
capable 
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Clergy, capable of acquiring any perfoual property, or rccei- 

—« viug the profits of his lands, uulefs the king fhould 

pleale to pardon him. Both thefe conrles were in fome 
degree exceptionable; the latter perhaps being too 
rigid, as the former was productive of the molt aban¬ 
doned perjury. As therefore thefe mock trials took 
their rife from factions and popilh tenets, tending to 
exempt one part of the nation from the general muni¬ 
cipal kw 5 it became high time, when the reformation 
was thoroughly eftablifhed, to abolilh l'o vain and impi¬ 
ous a ceremony. * 

Accordingly the ftatute 18 Eli/., c. 7. enadts, that, 
for the avoiding fucli perjuries and abufes, after the 
offender has been allowed his clergy, he lhall not be 
delivered to the ordinary as formerly; but, upon 1‘ucli 
allowance, and burning of the hand, he lhall forthwith 
be enlarged and delivered out of prifon; with pro- 
vifo, that the judge may, if he thinks lit, continue the 
offender in gaol for any time not. exceeding a year. 
And thus the law continued unaltered for above a 
century; except only, that the ftatute 21 Jac. I. c. 6. 
allowed, that women convidted of fimple larcenies 
under the value of 10s. Ihould (not properly have 
the benefit of clergy, for they were not called upon to 
read ; but) be burned in the hand, whipped, or flock¬ 
ed, or imprifoned for any time not exceeding a year. 
And a fimilar indulgence by the llatutes 5 and 4 Will, 
and Mary c. 9. and 4 and 5 Will, and Mary c. 24. was 
extended to women guilty of any clergyablefelony what¬ 
ever ; who were allowed once to claim the benefit of 
the ftatute, in like manner as men might claim the be¬ 
nefit of clergy, and to be difeharged upon being burned 
in the hand, and imprifoned for any time not exceed¬ 
ing a year. All women, all peers, and all male com¬ 
moners who could read, were therefore difeharged in 
fuch felonies abfolutely, if clerks in orders; and for the 
firft offence upon burning in the hand, if lay ; yet all 
liable (except peers), if the judge law occafion, to 
imprifonment not exceeding a year. And thefe men 
who could not read, if under the degree of peerage, 
were hanged. 

Afterwards, indeed, it was conlidered, that educa¬ 
tion and learning were no extenuations of guilt, but 
quite the reverfe : and that if the punilhment of death 
for fimple felony was too fevere for thofe who had 
been liberally inftrudted, it was, a fortiori, too fevere 
for the ignorant alfo. And thereupon, by ftatute 
5 Anne, c. 6. it was enadted that the benefit of clergy 
ihould be granted to all thofe who were inti tied to afk 
it, without requiring them to read by Way of condi¬ 
tional merit. And, experience having ihown that fo 
univerfal a lenity was frequently inconvenient, and an 
encouragement to commit the lower degrees of felo¬ 
ny ; and that though capital punifhments were too ri¬ 
gorous for thefe inferior offences, yet no punilhment 
at all (or next to none, as branding or whipping), 
was as much too gentle ; it was enadted by the fame 
ftatute 5 Anne, c. 6, that when any perfon, is convic¬ 
ted of any theft or larceny, and burnt in the hand 
for the fame, he lhall, at the diferetjon of the judge, 
be committed to the houfe of correction or public 
work-houfe, to be there kept to hard labour for any 
time not lefs than fix months, and not exceeding two 
years; with a power of inflicting a double confinement 
in eafe of the -party’s efcape from the firft. And it is 
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alfo enadted by the llatutes 4 Geo. I. c. 11. and 6. Clergy. 

Geo. I. c. 23. that when any perfons (hall be convicted ----' 

of any larceny, either grand or petit, or any felonious 
Healing or taking of money or goods and chatties, ei¬ 
ther from the perfon or the houle of any other, or in 
any other manner, and who by the law lhall be intitlcd 
to the benefit of clergy, and liable only to the penal¬ 
ties of burning in the hand, or whipping ; the court, in 
their diferetion, initeadof Inch burning in the hand, or 
whipping, may diredt fuch offenders to be tranfported 
to America for feven years ; and if they return, or are 
feen at large in that kingdom within that time, it lhall 
be felony without benefit of clergy. 

In this Hate does the benefit of clergy at prefent 
Hand; very confiderably different from its original in- 
ftitution: the wifdotn of the Englifh legiflature ha¬ 
ving, in the courfe of a long and laborious procefs, ex- 
tradted, by a noble alchemy, rich medicines out of poi- 
fonous ingredients ; and converted, by gradual muta¬ 
tions, what was at HrH an unreafonable exemption of 
particular popifh ecclefiaflics, into a merciful mitiga¬ 
tion of the general law with refpedt to capital punifh¬ 
ments. 

From the whole of this detail, we may colledl, that 
however in times of ignorance and - fuperHition, that 
monffer in true policy may for a while fubfifl, of a 
body of men reflding in a Hate, and yet independent 
of its laws: yet when learning and rational religion 
have a little enlightened mens minds, fociety can no 
longer endure an abfurdity fo grofs, as muff deffroy its 
very fundamentals. For, by the original contradt of 
government, the price of proredtionby the united force 
of individuals, is that of obedience to the united will of 
the community. This united will is declared in the 
laws of the land : and that united force is exerted in 
their due, and univerfal execution. 

II. We are next to inquire, to what perfons the be¬ 
nefit of clergy is to be allowed at this day: and this 
muff chiefly be colledled from what has been obfer- 
ved in the preceding article. For, upon the whole, 
we may pronounce, that all clerks in orders are, with¬ 
out any branding, and of courfe w ithout any tranf- 
portation (for that is only fubftituted in lieu of the 
other), to be admitted to this privilege, and immedi¬ 
ately difeharged, or at moff only confined for one year; 
and this as often as they offend. Again, all lords of 
parliament, and peers of the realm, by the ffatute 
1 Edw. VI. c. 12. lhall be difeharged in all clergyable 
and other felonies provided for by the a ft without any 
burning in the hand, in the fame manner as real clerks 
convidt: but this is only for the firff offence. Laffly, 
all the commons of the realm, not in orders, whether 
male or female, lhall, for the firff offence, be dif¬ 
eharged of the punilhment of felonies, within the be¬ 
nefit of clergy, .upon being burnt in the hand, and buf¬ 
fering diferetionary imprifonment; or, in cafe of lar¬ 
ceny, upon being tranfported for feven years, if the 
court fhall think proper. 

III. The third point to be confidered is, for what 
crimes the privtlegium clericales, or benefit of clergy, 
is to be allowed. And it is to be obforved, that nei¬ 
ther in high treafon, nor in petit larceny, nor in any 
mere mifdemeanors, it was indulged at the common 
law: and therefore we may lay it down as a rule, 
that it was allowable- only in petit treafon and capital 

felonies; 
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Clergy, felonies; which for the moll part'became legally in- 

v - ' titled to this indulgence by the ftatute de clero, 

25 Edw. III. Hat. 3. c. 4. which provides, that clerks 
convict for treafon or felonies, louchihg other perfons 
than-the king himfelf or his royal majelty. 111 all have 
the privilege of holy church. But yet it was not al¬ 
lowed in all cafes whatfoever: for in fome it was de¬ 
nied even in common law, viz. infidiatio viarum, orly- 
ing in wait for one on the highway; depopulatio a- 
grorum , or deftroying and ravaging a country ; combu- 
Jlio domorum, or arfon, that is, burning of houfes ; all 
which are a kind of holtile a6ts, and in fome degree 
border upon treafon. And farther, all thefe identical 
crimes, together with petit treafon, and very many 
other adls of felony, are oulted of clergy by particular 
adts of parliament. 

Upon the whole, we may obferve the following 
rules. 1. That in all felonies, whethernew created, 
or by common law, clergy is now allowable, unlefs ta¬ 
ken away by acl of parliament. 2. That where clergy 
is taken away from- the principal, it is not ofcourfe ta¬ 
ken away from the accelfory, unlefs he be alfo particu¬ 
larly included in the words of the ftatute. 3. That 
When the benefit of clergy is taken away from the of¬ 
fence (as in cafe of murder, buggery, robbery, rape, 
and burglary), a principal in the fecond degree, being 
prefent, aiding and abetting the crime, is as well ex¬ 
cluded from his clergy as he that is a principal in 
the firfl degree : but, 4. That where it is only taken 
away from the perfon committing the offence (as in 
the cafe of ftabbing, or committing larceny in a 
dwelling-houfe), his aiders and abettors are not ex¬ 
cluded, through the tendernefs of the law which 
hath determined that fuch flatutes fhall not be taken 
literally. 

IV. Laftly, We are to inquire what the confequen- 
ces are to the party, of allowing hint this benefit of 
clergy. We fpeak not of the branding, imprifonment, 
or tranfportation ; which are rather concomitant con¬ 
ditions, than confequences, of receiving this indul¬ 
gence. The confequences are fuch as affedt his pre¬ 
fent intereft, and future credit and capacity : as ha¬ 
ving been once a felon, but new purged from that 
guilt by the privilege of clergy ; which operates as a 
kind of ftatute pardon. And we may obferve, 1. That, 
by his convidtion, he forfeits all his goods to the king ; 
which, being once veiled in the crown, fhall not after¬ 
wards be reflored. to the offender. 2. That, after 
convidtion, and till he receives the judgment of the 
law by branding or the like, or elfe is pardoned by 
the king, he is, to all intents and purpofes, a felon ; 
and fubjedt to all the difabilities and other incidents of 
a felon. 3. That, after burning or pardon, he is dif- 
charged for ever of that, and all other felonies before 
committed, within the benefit of clergy ; but not of 
felonies from which fuch benefit is excluded; and this 
by flatutes 8 Eliz. c. 4. and 18. Eliz. c. 7. 4. That, 

by the burning, or pardon of it, he is reflored to all 
capacities and credits, and the poffeffion of his lands, 
as if he had never been convidted. j. That what is 
faid with regard to the advantages of commoners and 
laymen, fubfequent to the burning in the hand, is 
equally applicable to all peers and clergymen, although 
never branded at all. For they have the fame privi¬ 


leges, without any burning, to which others are in- Cle fa. 
titled after it. v 

CLERK, ( clericus ) a word formerly ufed to fignify 
a learned man, or man of letters. The word comes 
from the Greek ufed for clergy ; but more pro¬ 

perly fignifying lot or heritage , in regard the lot and 
portion of clerks or ecclefiaftics is to ferve God. Ac¬ 
cordingly clerus was at firfl ufed to fignify thofe who 
had a particular attachment to the fervice of God. 

The origin of the expreflion is derived from the Old 
Teflament, where the tribe of Levi is, called the lot, 
heritage , ; and God is reciprocally called their 

portion ; by reafon that tribe was confecrated to the 
fervice of God, and lived on the offerings made to God, 
without any other fettled provifion as the reft had. 

Thus, Pafquier obferves, the officers of the counts {co¬ 
mites) were anciently created under the title of clerks of 
accompti ; and fecretaries of ftale were called clerks of 
the fecret. So clericus doviini regis , in the time of Ed¬ 
ward I. was Englifhed, the king’s fecretary, or clerk of 
his council. The term was applied indifferently to all 
who made any profeflion of learning; or who knew 
how to manage the pen: though originally it was ap¬ 
propriated to ecclefiaftics. As the nobility and gentry 
were ufually brought up to the exercife of arms, there 
was none but the clergy left to cultivate the fciences : 
hence, as it was the clergy alone who made any pro- 
feffion of letters, a very learned man came to be called 
a great clerk , and a ftupid ignorant man a bad clerk. 

Cjcerk is alfo applied to fuch as by their courfe of 
life exercife their pens in any court or office ; of which 
there are various kinds : thus. 

Clerk of the Bails, in England, an officer in the court 
of king’s bench, whofe bufinefs is to file all bail-pieces 
taken in that court, where he always attends. 

Clerk of the Check, an officer belonging to the king’s 
court; fo called, bccaufe he has the check and con- 
troulment of the yeomen that belong to the king, queen, 
or prince. He likewife, by himfelf or deputy, lets the 
watch in the court. There is alfo an officer in the navy 
of the fame name, belonging to the king’s yards. 

Clerk of the Crown, an officer in the king’s bench, 
who frames, reads, and records all indidlments againft 
offenders, there arraigned or indicated of any public 
crime. He is likewife termed clerk of the crown-office, 
in which capacity he exhibits information by order of 
the court for divers offences. 

Clerk of the Crown, in chancery, an officer whofe 
bufinefs it is conftantly to attend the lord chancellor 
in perfon or by deputy ; to write and prepare for the 
great feal fpecial matters of ftate by commiffion, both 
ordinary and extraordinary, viz. commiffions of lieu¬ 
tenancy^ of juftices of affize, oyer and terminer, gaol- 
delivery, and pf the peace; all general pardons, granted 
either at the king’s coronation, or in parliament: the 
writs of parliament, with the names of the knights, ci¬ 
tizens, and burgeffes, are alfo returned into his office. 

He alfo makes out fpecial pardons and Writs of execu¬ 
tion on bonds of ftatute-ftaple forfeited. 

Clerk oj the Deliveries of the Ordnance. See Ord¬ 
nance. 

Clerk of the Errors , in the court of common pleas, 
an officer who tranferibes and certifies into the king’s 
bench, the tenor of the record of the a 61 ion on which 

the 
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the writ of error, made out by the curfitor, is brought 
' there to be determined. In the king’s bench, the clerk 
of the errors tranfcribes and certifies the records of 
caufes, by bill, in that court, into the exchequer. And 
the bufinefs of the clerk of the errors in the exchequer, 
is to tranfcribe the records certified thither out of the 
king’s bench, and to prepare them for judgment in the 
exchequer-chamber. 

Clerk of the Effoins, in the court of common pleas, 
keeps the effoin roll, or enters efloins ; he alfo provides 
parchment, cuts it into rolls, marks the number on 
them, delivers out all the rolls to every officer, and re¬ 
ceives them again when written. See Essoin. 

Clerk of the Eflreats, an officer in the exchequer, 
who every term receives the eflreats ont of the lord- 
treafurer’s remembrancer’s office, and writes them out 
to be levied for the crown. 

Clerk of the Green-cloth, formerly an officer in 
chancery, but now abolilhed. 

Clerk of the Hamper, or Hanaper, an officer in chan¬ 
cery, whofe bufinefs is to receive all money due to the 
king for the feals of charters, letters patent, commif- 
fions, and writs; alfo the fees due to the officers for 
enrolling and examining them. 

Clerk Comptroller of the King’s Houfehold, an officer 
of the Ring’s court, authorifed to allow or difallow 
the charges of purfuivants, mefl’engers of the green- 
cloth, &c. to infpecl and controul all defects of any 
of the inferior officers ; and to fit in the counting-houle 
with the lord-fteward and other officers of the houfe¬ 
hold for regulating fuch matters. 

Clerk of the King’s Silver, an officer of the common 
pleas, to whom every fine is brought, after it has paffed 
the office of the cuflos hrev'tum; and who enters the ef- 
fedl of writs of covenant, into a book kept for that 
purpofe, according to which all the fines of that term 
are recorded in the rolls of the court. 

Clerk of the Market, an officer of the king’s boufe, 
to whom is given the charge of the king’s meafures 
and weights, the flandards of thofe that ought to be 
ufed all over England. 

Clerk of the Nichils, or Nihils, an officer of the ex¬ 
chequer, who makes a roll of all fuch fums as are ni- 
chilled by the Iheriffs upon their eflreats of green wax, 
and delivers them in to the remembrancer of the trea- 
fury, to have execution done upon them for the king. 
See Nihil. 

Clerk of the Ordnance. See Ordnance. 

Clerk of the Outlawries, an officer of the common 
pleas, and deputy to the attorney-general, for making 
out all writs of capias utlegatum after outlawry, to which 
there muff be the king’s attorney’s name. 

Clerk of the Paper-office, an officer belonging to the 
king’s bench, whofe bufinefs is to makeup the paper- 
books of fpecial pleadings in that court. 

Clerk of the Peace, an officer belonging to the fef- 
fions of the peace, whofe bufinefs is to read indictments, 
inrol the proceedings, and draw the procefs : he like- 
wife certifies into the king’s bench tranferipts of in¬ 
dictments, outlawries, attainders, and convictions had 
before the juftices of peace, within the time limited by 
flatute, under a certain penalty. This office is in the 
gift of the cuflos rotulorum , and may be executed by de¬ 
puty. 
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Clerk of the Pells, an officer that belongs to the ex¬ 
chequer, whofe bufinefs is to enter every teller’s bill 
into a parchment-roll called pell'ts receptorum ; and to 
make another roll of payments called pellis exituum. 

Clerk of the petty Bag, an officer of the court of chan¬ 
cery, whereof there are three, the mailer of the rolls 
being the chief: their bufinefs is to record the return 
of all inquifitions out of every fliire ; to make out pa¬ 
tents of cuftomers, gaugers, comptrollers, &c. ; libe¬ 
rates upon extent of flatutes-flaple ; conge d’ el'tres for 
bilhops; lummons of the nobility, clergy, and bur- 
gelfes to parliament ; and commiffions directed to 
knights and others of every fliire, for afleffing fubfidies 
and taxes. 

Clerk of the Pipe, an officer of the exchequer, who 
having the accounts of all debts due to the king, deli¬ 
vered out of the remembrancer’s office, charges them 
in a great roll folded up like a pipe. He writes out 
warrants tp fheriffs, to levy the faid debts on the goods 
and chattels of the debtors ; and if they have no goods, 
then he draws them down to the treafurer’s remem¬ 
brancer to write eflreats againfl their lands. 

Clerk of the Pleas, an officer of the exchequer, in 
whofe office all the officers of the court, having fpecial 
privilege, ought to fue or be fued in any aCtion. In 
this officealfo aClions at law may be profecuted by other 
perfons, but the paintiff ought to be tenant or debtor 
to the king, or fome way accountable to him. The 
under clerks are attorneys in all fuits. 

Clerks of Privy-feal, four officers that attend the 
lord privy feal, for writing and making out all things 
that arc fent by warrant from the fignet to the privy feal, 
and to be palled the great feal; and likewife to make 
out privy feals, upon fpecial occafions of his majefly’s 
affairs, as for loan of money, or the like. 

Clerk of the Rolls, an officer of the chancery, whofe 
bufinefs is to make fearches after, and copies of deeds, 
officers, &c. 

Clerk of the Signet, an officer continually attending 
upon his majefly’s principal fecretary, who has the cu- 
ftody of the privy fignet, as well for fealing the king’s 
private letters as thofe grants which pafs the king’s 
hand by hill figned. There are four of thefe officers 
who have their diet at the fecretary’s table. 

Six Clerks, officers in chancery next in degree be¬ 
low the twelve mailers, whofe bufinefs is to inrol com- 
miifions, pardons, patents, warrants, &c. which pafs 
the great feal. They were anciently clsrici, and for¬ 
feited their places if they married. Thefe are alfo at¬ 
torneys for parties in fuits depending in the court of 
chancery. 

Clerk of the Treafury, an officer belonging to the 
court of ,common pleas, who has the charge of keeping 
the records of the court, makes out all records of nifi- 
prius, and likewife all exemplifications of records being 
in the treafury. He has the- fees due for all fearches ; 
and has under him an under keeper, who always keeps 
one key of the treafury-door. 

Clerk of the Warrants, an officer of the common 
pleas, whofe bufinefs is to enter all warrants of at¬ 
torney for plaintiffs and defendants in fuit; and to in¬ 
rol deeds of bargain and fale, that are acknowledged 
in court, or before a judge. His office is likewife to 
ellreat into the exchequer all iflues, fines, eflreats, and 

amercements. 
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Cierke amercements, which grow due to the crown in that 

Clermont, court. 

'-v—' CLERKE, (Captain Charles) a celebrated Englifli 

navigator, was bred up in the navy front his youth, 
and was prefent in feveral actions during the war of 
1755. In that between the Bellona and Courageux 
he was in great danger ; for having been Rationed in 
ate mizen-top on board the former, the mall was car¬ 
ried overboard by a ihot, and he fell into the fea along 
with it: but, however, was taken up without ha¬ 
ving received any injury. When Commodore Byron 
made his firlt voyage round the world, Mr Clerke fer- 
ved on board his Ihip in quality of a midlhipman ; and 
was afterwards on the American Ration. In the year 
1 768, he failed round the world a fecond time in the 
Endeavour, on board which he ferved in the Ration 
of maRer’s mate ; but,* during the voyage, fucceeded 
to a lieutenancy. He returned in 1775, and was foon 
after appointed rnaRer and commander. When Cap¬ 
tain Cook undertook his laR voyage, Mr Clerke was 
appointed Captain of the Difcovery; and in confequence 
ot the death of Captain Cook, naturally fucceeded to 
the fupreme command. He did not, however, long 
enjoy his new dignity. Before his departure from 
England, he had manifeR fymptoms of a confumption. 
Of this difeafe he lingered during the whole of the voy¬ 
age ; and his long refidence in the cold northern cli¬ 
mates cut off all hopes of recovery : but though fenfible 
that the only chance he had of prolonging his life was by 
a fpeedy return to a warmer climate, his attention to 
his duty was fo great, that he perfevered in fearch of 
a paflage between the Afiatic and American continents 
until every one of the officers was of opinion that it 
was impracticable. Hie bore his diRemper with great 
firmnefs and equanimity, retaining a good flow of fpi- 
rits to the lafl; and died on the 22d of AuguR 1778, 
in the 38th year of his age, the Ihip being then within 
View of the coafi of Kamtfchatka. 

Clerke’s Ifland lies on theweftern fide of the Ame¬ 
rican continent, in N. Lat. 63. if. and E. Long. 
T90. 30. It was difeovered by Captain Cook in his 
lafi voyage, but a landing could not be effedted. At 
a difiance it appeared to be of confiderable extent, and 
to have feveral hills connedted with the low grounds in 
fuch a manner as to make it look like a group of iflauds. 
Near its eaflern extremity is a little Ifland remarkable 
for havingthree elevatedrocksupon it. Boththelarge 
and fmall ifland are uninhabited. 

CLERMONT, a confiderable, rich, and populous 
town of France, in Auvergne, with abilhop’s fee. The 
cathedral, the public fquares, and walks, are very 
fine. Here is a bridge naturally formed, as they pre¬ 
tend, by the petrifying quality of a fountain. E. Long. 
3. 18. N. Lat. 45. 47. 

Clermont Manufcript, is a copy of St Paul’s Epi- 
Rles, found in the monaffery of Clermont in France, 
and ufed by Beza, together with the Cambridge MS. 
in preparing his edition of the New Teffament. This 
copy is in the odlavo form, and is Written on fine 
vellum in Greek and Latin, with fome mutilations. 
Beza fuppofes. that it is of equal antiquity with the 
Cambridge copy; but both were probably- written 
by a Latin feribe in a later period than he alligus 
to them. The various readings of this MS. were 
communicated to archbiffiop Ulhcr, and they are 
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preferved by Walton. The MS. itfelf was in the Cleroman- 
pofleffion of Morinus; and after his death depofited ey 
among the MS. copies of the Royal Library at Paris, II 
N° 2245. Cleveland. 

CLEROMANCY, a kind of divination performed ' v 
by the throwing of dice, or little bones ; and obfer- 
ving the points, or marks, turned up. The word 
comes from impoc, “ lot,” and /umn /«, “ divination.” 

At Bura, a city of Achaia, was a temple and ce¬ 
lebrated oracle of Hercules; where fuch as confulted 
the oracle, after praying to the idol, threw four dies, 
the points whereof being well fcanned by the priefi, 
he was iuppofed to draw an anfwer from them. 

Something of this kind feems to have been pracli- 
fed with regard to Jonah. 

CLERVAL, a town of France, in the Franche 
Comte, feated on the river Doux, belonging to the 
houfe of Wirtemberg, but depends on the crown of 
France. E. Long. j. 57. N. Lat. 46. 35. 

CLERVAUX, one of the mofl celebrated and fineff 
abbeys of France, in Champagne, five miles from Bar-* 
fur-Aube, and feated in a valley furrounded with woods 
and mountains. It is the chief of the Ciflercian or¬ 
der. Here is a famous tun of St Bernard, which 
will hold 800 tuns of wine. Near this abbey is a 
fmall town. 

CLESIDES, a Greek painter, about 276 years 
before Chrifl, in the reign of Antiochus I. He re-; 
venged the injuries he had received from queen Stra- 
tonice by reprefenting her in the arms of a fiflierman. 

However indecent the painter might reprefent the 
queen, Ihe was drawn with fuch perfonal beauty, that 
Ihe preferved the piece and liberally rewarded the ar- 
tifl. 

CLETHRA, in botany: A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the decandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 18th or¬ 
der, Bicornes. The calyx is quinqnepartite ; the pe¬ 
tals five; the fligma trifid; the capfule trilocular and 
three-valved. There is but one fpecies, viz. the Alni- 
folia. This is a native of Virginia and Carolina, where 
it grows in moifl places, and near the fides of rivulets, 
rifing near eight or ten feet high. Theleaves are fliaped 
like thofe of the alder-tree, but longer; thefe.are 
placed alternately upon the branches : the flowers are 
produced in clofe fpikes at the extremities of the 
branches ; they are white, compofed of five petals, and 
have ten fiamina in each, nearly of the fame length 
with the petals. This is hardy enough to bear the 
open air in Britain, and is one of the mofl beautiful 
flowering ffirubs. Its feafon is commonly about the 
beginning of July ; and, if the feafon is not very hot, 
there will be part of the fpikes in beauty till tile mid¬ 
dle of September. This ffirub will thrive befi in moifi 
land, and requires a ffieltered fituation, where it may 
be defended from flrong winds, which frequent¬ 
ly break off the branches where they are too much 
expofed to their violence. It is propagated by layers, 
but they are generally two years before they take root. 

It may alfo be propagated by fuckers, which are lent 
out from the roots : if thefe are carefully taken off 
with fibres in the autumn, and planted in a nurfery- 
bed, they will be flrong enough in two years to tranfi- 
plant where they are to remain. 

CLEVELAND, a diftridl in the north riding of 

York- 
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Cleveland Yorkshire in England, from whence the noble family 
I) of Fitzroy took the tide of Duke, but which is now 
Chffortia. extinct. 

Cleveland, (John) an Englilh poet of fome emi¬ 
nence in his time, who during the civil v/ar under 
Charles I. engaged as a literary champion in the royal 
caufe againfi the parliamentarians. He died in 1658, 
and was much extolled by his party. His works, 
which coniiit of poems, characters, orations, epiitles, 
ire. were printed in oCtavo in 1677. 

CLEVES, the duchy of, a province of the circle of 
Weftphalia, in Germany. It is divided into two parts 
by the Rhine, and is about 40 miles in length from 
ealt to weft, and 20 in breadth from nprth to fouth. 
It is a fine agreeable country, and pretty populous. 
The towns are, Cleves the capital, Calcar; Gennet, 
Santcn, Orfoy, Bureck, and Greit. Thefe lie on the 
left fide the river. On the right, Duyfburgh, Wcfe, 
Rees, and Emmerick. There have been great con- 
tefts about .this duchy, but it now belongs to the king 
of Pruffia. 

Cleves, a dty of Germany,. in the duchy of Cle¬ 
ves, of which it is the capital. It ftands upon a plea- 
fant hill, about three miles from the Rhine, with 
which it communicates, by means of a canal which 
is large enough for great barges. The caitle Rands 
upon a mountain, and, though old, is very agreeable. 
Calvinifls, Lutherans, and Roman Catholics, are 
all tolerated in this city. E. Long. j. 36. N. Lat. 
51. 40. 

CLIENT, among the Romans, a citizen who put 
himfelf under the prote&ion of fome great man, who 
in refpett of that relation was called patron. 

This patron affiAed his client with his protection, 
interefl, and goods; and the client gave his vote for 
his patron, when he fought any office for himfelf or 
his friends. Clients owed refpect to their patrons, as 
thefe owed them their protection. 

The right of patronage was appointed by Romulus, 
to unite the rich and poor together, in fuch a manner 
as that the one might live without contempt, and the 
other without envy ; but the condition of a client, in 
courfe of time, became little elfe but a moderate 
fiavery. 

Client is now ufed for a party in a law-fuit, who 
has turned over his caufe into the hands of a counfel- 
lor or folicitor. 

CLIFFORTIA, in botany; A genus of the poly- 
andria order, belonging to the dicecia clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 38th or¬ 
der, Tricocca. The male calyx is triphyllous ; no 
corolla ; the Aamina near 30 in number ; the female 
calyx is triphyllous, fuperior to the receptacle of the 
fruit; no corolla ; two Ryles ; with a bilocular cap- 
fule ; and a fingle feed. There are three fpecies, 
all of them natives of Africa; fo require to be kept 
in a green-houfe when cultivated in Britain. 
Their Rowers make no great appearance; but the 
plants themfelves are very ornamental evergreens. 
They grow to the height of four or five feet; and 
are propagated by cuttings, which mail be young 
Ihoots of five or fix inches length. If thefe are plant¬ 
ed in pots in fpring or fummer, and plunged in a 
hot bed, they will readily take root. They muR 
Vox.. V- 


be watered plentifully in fumintr, but very fparingly 1 
in winter. 

CLIMACTERIC, among phyficians, (from clivtac- 
ter , “ a ladder”), a critical year in a perlbn.’s life. 

According to fome, this is every feventh year ; but- 
others allow only thofe years produced by multiplying 
7 by the odd number 3, 5, 7, and 9, to be climabteri- 
cal. Thefe years, they fay, bring with them fome 
remarkable change with refpedl to health, life, or for¬ 
tune : the grand climacteric is the 63d year; but 
fome, making two, add to this the 81R: the other 
remarkable climacterics are the 7th, 21R, 33, 49 th, 
and 56th. 

CLIMATE, or Clime, in geography, a part of 
the fnrface of the earth, bounded by two circles 
parallel to the equator; and of fuch a breadth, as 
that the longeR day in the parallel nearer the pole 
exceeds the longeR day in that next the equator by 
fome certain fpaces; viz. half an hour. The word 
comes from the Greek “ inclinamentum.” an 

inclination. 

The beginning of the climate, is a parallel circle 
wherein the day is the lliortefl. The end of the 
climate, is that wherein the day is the longeR. The 
climates therefore are reckoned from the equator to 
the pole; and are fo many bands* or zones, termi¬ 
nated by lines parallel to the equator: though, in 
RriCtnefs, there are feveral climates in the breadth of 
one zone. Each climate only differs from its conti¬ 
guous ones, in that the longeR day in fummer is longer 
or fhorter by half an hour in the one place than in the 
other. As the climates commence from the equator, 
the firR climate at its beginning has its longeR day 
precifely 12 hours long; at its end, 12 hours and an 
half: the fecond, which begins where the firR ends, 
viz. at 12 hours and an half, ends at 13 hours; and 
fo of the reR, as far as the polar circles, where, what 
the geographers call hour-climates terminate, asiimor.th- 
climates commence. As an hour-clitnate is a {pace 
comprifed between two parallels of the equator, in the 
firR of which the longeR day exceeds that in the lat¬ 
ter by half an hour ; fo the month-climate is a fpace 
terminated between two circles parallel to the polar 
circles, whofe longeR day is longer or ffiorter than that 
of its contiguous one by a month, or ;o days. 

The ancients, who confined the climates to what 
they imagined the habitable parts of the earth, only- 
allowed of feven. The firR they made to pafs through 
Meroe, the fecond through Sienna, the third through 
Alexandria, the fourth through Rhodes, the fifth 
through Rome, the fixth through Pontus, and the fe¬ 
venth through the mouth of the Boryflhencs. The 
moderns, who have failed further toward the poles, 
make 30 climates on each fide ; and, in regard the 
obliquity of the fphere makes a little difference in the 
length of the longeR day, inftcad of half an hour, 
fome of them only make the difference of climates a 
quarter. 

Vulgarly the term climate is bellowed on any coun¬ 
try or region differing from another either in refpeft 
of the feafons, the quality of the foil, or even the 
manners of the inhabitants; without any regard to 
the length of the longeff day. /bulfeda, an Ara¬ 
bic author, difiingniffies the firR kind of climates by 
I the 
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Climate the term real climates, and the latter by that of ap- Ricciolus furniihes a more accurate one, wherein 
II parent climates. Varenius gives us a table of '30 cli- the refradions are allowed for ; an abftrad of which 
CIi°. mates; but without any regard to the refradion. follows: 


Middle 
of Clim. 

Longeft 

Day. 

Latit. 

Middle 
of Clim. 

Longed 

Day. 

Latit. 

Middle 
of Clim. 

Latit. 

Cont. 

Light. 

North 

Night. 

Cont. 

Light. 

South 

Night. 

I 

12th 

30 

7 ° 

18 

VIII 

16 th 

0 

48 

15 

XV 

66° 

53 

3 i d 

2 7 d 

3 o d 

28 « 

II 

1 3 

0 

1 5 

36 

IX 

17 

0 

53 

46 

XVI 

69 

30 

62 

58 

60 

59 

III 

13 

30 

23 

8 

X 

18 

O 

57 

44 

XVII 

73 

O 

93 

87 

% 

88 

IV 

14 

0 

29 

49 

XI 

r 9 

0 

60 

39 

XVIII 

7 « 

6 

124 

117 

120 

118 

V 

14 

30 

35 

35 

XII 

20 

0 

62 

44 

XIX 

84 

0 

156 

148 

ISO 

149 

VI 

15 

0 

40 

32 

XIII 

22 

0 

65 

10 

XX 

90 

0 

188 

180 

178 

177 

VII 

if 

3 o 

44 

42 

XIV 

24 

O 

65 

54 









CLIMAX, or Gradation, in rhetoric, a figure 
wherein the word or expreffion which ends the fil'd 
member of a period begins the fecond, and fo on; fo 
that every member will make a diftind fentence, ta¬ 
king its rife from the next foregoing, till the argument 
and period be beautifully finilhed; as in the following 
gradation of Dr Tillotfon : “ After we have pradifed 
good adions a while, they become eafy; and when 
they are eafy, we begin to take pleafure in them ; 
and when they pleafe us, we do them frequently; and 
by frequency of ads, a thing grows into a habit; and 
confirmed habit is a kind of fecond nature j and fo far 
as any thing is natural, fo far it is neceffary; and we 
can hardly do otherwife; nay, we do it many times 
when we do not think of it.” 

CLINCH, in the fea-language, that part of a cable 
which is bended about the ring of the anchor, and then 
feized or made fall. 

CLINCHING, in the fea-language, a kind of flight 
caulking ufed at fea, in a profped of foul weather, 
about the polls: it confids in driving a little oakum 
into their feams, to prevent the water coming in at 
them. 

CLINIC, a term applied by the ancient church- 
hiltorians to thofe who received baptifm on their death¬ 
bed. 

Clinic Medicine, was particularly ufed for the me¬ 
thod of viliting and treating Tick perfons in bed, for 
the more exad difcovery of all the fymptoms of their 
difeafe. 

CLINIAS, a Pythagorean pliilofopher, and mufi- 
cian, in the 6yth Olympiad. He was wont to alfuage 
his palfion, being very choleric, by his lyre. 

CLINOPODIUM, Field-basil: A genus of the 
gymnofpermia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs 
of plants ; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 41ft order, Afperifolise. The involucrum confills 
of many fmall bridles under the verticillus or whirl of 
dowers. There are fix fpecies, all of them herbaceous 
plants, growing from one to two feet high. They 
are remarkable only for their drong odour, being 
fomewhat between marjoram and bafil. 

CLIO, in pagan mythology, the fird of the mufes, 
daughter of Jupiter and Mnemofyne. She prefided 
over liidory. She is reprefented crowned with laurels, 
holding in one hand a trumpet, and a book in the 
other. Sometimes Ihe holds a pleftmm or quill with 


a lute. Her name fignifies honour and reputation, 
x-Aecc, gloria and it was her office faithfully to record 
the adtions of brave and illudrious heroes. She had 
Hyacintha by Pierius, fon of Magnes. 

Clio, in zoology, a genus of infedls belonging to 
the order of vermes mollufca. The body is oblong and 
fitted for fwimming; and it has two membranaceous 
wings plabed oppolite to each other. The fpecies are 
three, principally didinguilhed by the lhape of their 
vagina, and are all natives of the ocean. . 

CLIPEUS, in natural bidory, a name given to the 
flat deprefled centronise,from their refembling a ffiield. 
See Centronia. 

CLISTHENES, a famous Athenian maglflrate,. 
the author of the mode of banilhing ambitious citizens 
by odracifm, or writing their names upon a Ihell: the 
intention was patriotic, but it was abufed like all other 
human inditutions; fome of the worthied citizens of 
Athens being thus exiled. He died 510 years before 
Chrifl. 

CLITOMACHUS, the philofopher, flouriflied a- 
bout 140 years before Chrid. He was born at Car¬ 
thage ; quitted his country at 40 years of age ; and 
went to Athens, where he became the difciple and fuc- 
ceffor to Carneades. He compofed many books, but 
they are all lod. 

CLITORIA, in botany: A genus of the decan- 
dria order, belonging to the diadelphia clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 32d or¬ 
der, Papilianaceee. The corolla is fupine, or turned 
down-fide up; with the vexillum or flag-petal very 
large, patent, and almofl covering the aim or wing-pe¬ 
tals. There are four fpecies, all of them herbaceous 
perennials, or annuals, of the kidney-bean kind, grow¬ 
ing naturally in both the Indies. The Aalk is climbing, 
flender, and of the height of a man. The leaves are 
winged, placed alternately, and confid of two, three, 
or five pair of lobes, terminated by an odd one. The 
flowers, which are elegant, fland fingly, each on its 
proper foot-flalk. They are very large, and gene¬ 
rally of a deep blue, but fometimes of a white colour. 
From the fruit of this plant is diddled an eye-water. 
The beans reduced to powder, and taken in broth, to 
the quantity of two drachms, prove a gentle purge ; 
and Grimmius remarks, in his Labor Ceyl. that the 
powder of the dried beans, being mixed with the milk 
of the cocoa nut, or with broth, and adminiflered i» 
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Clitoris quantity from one to three drachms, not only mitigates 
tl colic pains, but is verynfefnl, and much uled in Cey- 
Chve. ion, in all diforders of the Aomach and bowels. Thefe 
v plants are propagated by feeds ; and, in Britain, mull 

be kept continually in a hove. 

CLITORIS, in anatomy, is a part of the external 
pudenda, fttuated at the angle which the nymphse form 
with each other. Like the penis it has an eredtion, 
and it is thought to be the principal feat of venereal 
pleafure. f he clitoris is of different fizes in different 
women ; but in general it is final!, and covered with 
the labia. The preternaturally enlarged clitoris is 
what conilitutes an hermaphrodite. When the clito¬ 
ris is too large, it may be fo extirpated as to remove 
the unneceliary part ; but this requires much care, for 
a farther extirpation fubjedts the patient to an involun¬ 
tary difeharge of urine. 

CLITUMNUS, (anc. geog.) a river of Umbria, 
on this lide the Apennine. According to Pliny, 
it was a fountain conAAing of feveral veins, iituated 
between Hifpellum and Spoletium; which foon af¬ 
ter fwelled into a very large and navigable river, 
running from eall to well into the Tinia, and both to¬ 
gether into the Tiber. A river famous for its milk- 
white docks and herds, (Virgil.) The god of the ri¬ 
ver was called Clitumnus. 

CLljTUS, brother to Alexander the Great’s nurfe, 
followed that prince in his conquelts, and faved his 
life by cutting off the hand of Rofaces, which held 
an ax lifted up to kill him at the paffage of the 
Granicus. Alexander, who had a great regard for 
him, fome time after invited him to fupper; when 
Clitus, at the end of the repail, being heated with 
wine, diminiihed the exploits of that prince, in order 
to magnify thofe of Philip his father. Thisfo enraged 
Alexander, that he killed him with his own hand ; but 
he was afterwards fo affli&ed at it, that he attempted 
his own life. 

CLIVE, (Robert) lord, fon of Richard Clive, Efqj 
ofStyche near Drayton in Salop in England, was born in 
1725. Toward the clofe of the war in 1741, he was 
fent as a writer in the Eail India fervice to Madras; but 
being fonder of the camp than the compting-houfe, he 
loon availed himfelf of an opportunity to exchange 
his pen for a pair of colours. He firfl diAinguifned 
himfelf at the fiege of Pondicherry in 1748 ; acted 
under major Laurence at the taking of Devi Cotta in 
Tanjore, who wrote of his military talents in high 
terms ; commanded a fmall party for the taking of 
Arcot, and afterwards defended that place againlt the 
French ; and performed many other exploits, which, 
confidering the remotenefs of the feene of aflion, 
\yould require a long detail to render fufficiently in¬ 
telligible, He was, however, in brief, looked upon 
and acknowledged as the man who firfl roufed his 
countrymen to fpirited action, and railed their repu¬ 
tation in the Eall: fo that when he came over to 
England in 175:2, he was prefented, by the court of 
directors, with a rich fword fet with diamonds, as an 
acknowledgment of pail, and an incitement to future, 
fervices. Captain Clive returned to India in 1755, as 
governor of fort St David, with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel in the king’s troops ; when as commander of 
the company’s troops, he, in conjunction with admiral 


Watfon, reduced Angria the pirate, and became ma- Clive 
RerofGeria, his capital, with all his accumulated trea- 8. 
fure. On the lofs of Calcutta and the well known , oacin,\ 
barbarity of the foubah Surajah Dowla, they failed to 
Bengal; where they took fort William, in January 
1 757 ; and colonel Clive defeating the lbubah’s army 
loon after, accelerated a peace. Surajah Dowla’s per¬ 
fidy, however, foon produced freih boAilitics, which 
ended in his ruin ; he being totally defeated by colonel 
Clive at the famous battle of Plaifey. The next day 
the conqueror entered Muxadabad in triumph; and 
placed Jaffier Ally Cawn, one of the principal gene¬ 
rals, on the throne : the depoled foubah was foon af¬ 
ter taken, and privately put to death by Jaflier’s fon. 

Admiral Watfon died at Calcutta; but colonel Clive 
commanded in Bengal the two fucceeding years : he 
was honoured by the Mogul with the dignity of an 
Omrah of the empire ; and was rewarded by the new 
foubah with a grant of lands, or ajaghire, producing 
27,000!. a-year. In 1760, he returned to England, 
where he received the unanimous thanks of the com¬ 
pany, was elected member of parliament for Shrewf- 
bury, and was railed to an Iriili peerage by the title 
of Lord Clive Baron of Plalley. In 1764, frefh diltur* 
bances taking place in Bengal, lord Clive Was eAeem- 
ed the only man qualified to fettle them, and was ac¬ 
cordingly again appointed to that prefidency; after be¬ 
ing honoured with the order of the Bath, and with 
the rank of major-general. When he arrived in India 
he exceeded the moil fanguine expectation, in relto* 
ring tranquillity to the province without A ricking a 
blow, and fixed the higheA ideas of the Britifh power 
in the minds of the natives. He returned home in 
1767; and, in 1772, when a parliamentary inquiry 
into the conduct of the EaA India company was 
agitated, he entered into an able juAification of 
himfelf in a maAerly fpeech in the houfe of com¬ 
mons. He died fuddenly towards the clofe of the year 
1 774 - 

CLOACAE, in antiquity, the common fewers of 
Rome, to carry off the dirt and foil of the city into 
the Tiber; juftly reckoned among the grand works of 
the Romans. The firff common fewer, called Cloaca. 

Maxima, was built by Tarquinius, fome fay Prifcus, 
others Snperbus, of huge blocks of Aone joined toge¬ 
ther without any cement, in the manner of the edi¬ 
fices of thole early times ; confiAing of three rows of 
arches one above another, which at length conjoin 
and unite together; meafuring in the clear 18 palms 
in height, and as many in width. Under thefe arches 
they rowed in boats; which made Pliny fay that the 
city was fufpended in air, and that they failed beneath 
the houfes. Under thefe arches alfo were ways 
through which carts loaded with hay could pafs with 
eafe. It began in the Forum Romanum; meafured 
300 paces in length ; and emptied itfelf between the 
temple of Vefia and the Pons Senatorius. There 
were as many principal fewers as there were hills. 

Pliny concludes their firmnefs and Arength from their 
Aanding for fo many ages the fhocks of earthquakes, 
the fall of houfes, and the vaA loads and weights mo¬ 
ved over them. 

CLOACINA, the goddefs of jakes and common 
fewers, among the Romans. 

I 2 . CLOCK, 
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CLOCK, a machine conftrucled in fuch a manner, 
J and regulated fo by the uniform' motion of a pendu¬ 
lum (a), as to meafure time, and all its fubdiviiions, 
with great exadtnefs. 

The invention of clocks with wheels is referred to 
Pacificus, archdeacon of Verona, who lived in the time 
of Lotharius fon of Louis the Debonnair, on the cre¬ 
dit of an epitaph quoted by Ughelli, and borrowed by 
him from Penvinius. They were at fir ft called noc¬ 
turnal dials, to diftinguifli them from fun-dials, which 
Ihowed the hour by the fun’s lhadow. .Others aferibe 
the invention to Boethius, about the year 510. Mr 
Derham makes clock-work of a much older ftanding; 
and ranks Archimedes’s fphere mentioned by Clau- 
dian, and that of Pofidonius mentioned by Cicero, a- 
mong the machines of this kind : not that either their 
form or ufe were the fame with thofe of ours, but that 
they had their motion from fome hidden weights of 
fprings, with wheels, or pullies, or fome fuch clock¬ 
work principle. But be this as it will, it is certain 
th‘e art of making clocks, fuch as are now in ufe, was 
cither firft invented, or at leaft retrieved, in Germany, 
about 200 years ago. The water clooks, or clepfy- 
dras, and fun-dials, have both a much better claim to 
antiquity. The French annals mention one of the for¬ 
mer kind fent by Aaron, king of Perfia, to Charle¬ 
magne, about the year 807, which, feemed to bear 
fome refemblance to the modern clocks : it was of 
brafs, and Ihowed the hours by twelve little balls of 
the fame metal, which fell at the end of each hour, 
and in falling ftruck a bell and made it found. There 
were alfo figures of 12 cavaliers, which at the end of 
each hour came forth at certain apertures or win¬ 
dows in the fide of the clock, and Ihut them a- 
gain, &c. 

The invention of pendulum-clocks is owing to the 
happy induftry of the laft age: the honour of it is difi 
puted by Huygens and Galileo. The former,- who 
has written a volume on the fubjecl, declares it was 
firft put in practice in the year 1657, and the deferip- 
tion thereof printed in 1658. Becher de Nova Tem- 
foris dimetiendi Theoria , anno 1680, contends for Ga¬ 
lileo ; and relates, though at fecond-hand, the whole 
hiftory of the invention; adding, that one Trefler, 
clock-maker to the then father of the Grand Duke of 
Tufcany, made the firft pendulum-clock at Florence, 
by diredbion of Galileo Galilei ; a pattern of which 
was brought into Holland. The Academy de’l Ci- 
mento fay exprefsly, that the application of the pen¬ 
dulum to the movement of a clock was firft pro- 
pofed by Galileo, and firft put in pradlice by his fon 
Vincenzo Galilei, in 1649. Be the inventor who he 
will, it is certain the invention never flourillied till it 
came into Huygens’s hands, who infills on it, that if 
ever Galileo thought of fuch a thing, he never brought 
it to any decree of perfection. The firft pendulum- 
clock made in England was in the year 1662, by Mr 
Fromantil a Dutchman. 

Amongft the modern clocks, thofe of Strafburg and 
Lyons are very eminent for the richnefs of their fur¬ 
niture, and the variety of their motions and figures. 
In the firft, a cock claps his wings, and proclaims the 


hour j the angel opens a door, and falutes the virgin ; 
and the Holy Spirit defeends on her, &c. In the fe- ' 
cond, two horl'emen encounter, and beat the hour on 
each other: a door opens, and there appears on the 
theatre the Virgin, with JefusChrift inher arms; the 
Magi, with their retinue, marching in order, and pre- 
fenting their gifts; two trumpeters founding all the 
while to proclaim the proceflion. Thefe, however 
are excelled by two lately made by Englilh artifts, and 
intended as a prefient from the Eaft India company to 
the Emperor of China. The clocks we fpeak of arc 
in the form of chariots, in which are placed, in a fine 
attitude, a lady, leaning her right hand upon a part 
of the chariot, under which is a clock of curious work - 
manlhip, little larger than a drilling, that ftrikes and 
repeats, and goes eight days. Upon her finger fits a 
bird finely modelled, and fet with diamonds and ru¬ 
bies, with its wings expanded in a flying pofture, and 
adtually flutters for a confiderable time on touching a 
diamond button below it; the body of the bird (which 
contains part of the wheels that in a manner give life 
to it) is not the bignefsof the 16th part of an inch. 
The lady holds in her left hand a gold tube not much 
thicker than a large pin, on-the top of which is a fmall 
round box, towhich.a circular ornament fet with dia¬ 
monds not larger than a fixpence is fixed, which goes 
round near three hours in a conftant regular motion. 
Over the lady’s head, fupported by a fmall fluted pil¬ 
lar no bigger than a quill, is a double umbrella, .under 
the largeft of which a bell is fixed at a confiderable di- 
ftancefrom the clock, and feems to have no connexion 
with it; but from which a communication is fecretly 
conveyed to a hammer, that regularly ftrikes the hour, 
and repeats the fame at pleafure, by touching a dia¬ 
mond button fixed to the clock below. At the feet of 
the lady is a gold dog; before which from the point 
of the ehariot are two birds fixed on fpiral fprings ; the 
wings and feathers of which are fet with ftones of va¬ 
rious colours, and appear as if flying away with the 
chariot, which, from another fecret motion, is con¬ 
trived to run in a ftraight, circular, or any other direc¬ 
tion ; a boy that lays hold of the chariot behind, feems 
alfo to pufh it forward. Above the umbrella are flow¬ 
ers and ornaments of precious ftones ; and it terminates 
with a flying dragon fet in the fame manner. The 
whole is of gold, moft curioufly executed, and embel- 
liihed with rubies and pearls. 

Of the general Mechan'tfm of Clocks, and how they 
meafure Time. The firftfigureofPlate CXXXIX. is 
a profile of a clock: P is a weight that is fufpended 
by a rope that winds about the cylinder or barrel C, 
which is fixed upon the axis a a ; the pivots b b go into 
holes made in the plates TS, TS, in which they turn 
freely. Thefe plates are made of brafs or iron, and are 
connedled by means of four pillars ZZ; and the whole 
together is called the frame. 

The weight P, if not reftrained, would neceflarily 
turn the barrel C with an uniform accelerated motion, 
in the fame manner as if the weight was falling freely- 
from a height. But the barrel is furnifhed with a rat¬ 
chet wheel KK, the right fide of whofe teeth ftrikes 
againft the click, which is fixed with a ferew to the 

wheel 


Clock* 


(a) A balance notunlike the fly of a kitchen-jack, was formerly ufed in place of the pendulum* 
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Gloelt. wheel DD, as reprefented in fig. 2. fo that the adtion 
—v——' of the weight is communicated to the wheel DD, the 
teeth of which a& upon the teeth of the fmall wheel d 
which turns upon the pivots cc. The communication 
or adlion of one wheel with another is called the pitch¬ 
ing ; a fmall wheel like d is called a pinion , and its teeth 
are leaves of the pinion. Several things are requifite 
to form a good pitching, the advantages of which are 
obvious in all machiner/ where teeth and pinions are 
employed. The teeth and pinion leaves Ihould be of a 
proper fliape, and perfectly equal among themfelves : 
thefize alfo of the pinion Ihould be of a juft proportion 
to the wheel a&ing into it ; and its place mull be at a 
certain diltance from the wheel, beyond or within 
which it will make a bad pitching. 

The wheel EE is fixed upon the axis of the pinion 
d; and the motion communicated to the wheel DD 
by the weight is tranfmitted to the pinion d, confe- 
quently to the wheel E E, as likewife to. the pi¬ 
nion e and wheel F F, which moves the pinion f, upon 
the axis of which the crown or balance wheel G H is 
fixed. The pivots of the pinion/, play in holes of the 
plates L M, which are fixed horizontally to the plates 
TS. In a word, the motion begun by the weight is 
tranfmitted from the wheel G H to the palettes IK, 
and by means of the fork U X rivetted on the pa¬ 
lettes communicates motion to the pendulum A B, 
which is fufpended upon the hook A. The pendulum 
A B deferibes, round the point A, an arc of a circle 
alternately going and returning. If then the pendu¬ 
lum be once put in motion by a pu(h of the hand, the 
weight of the pendulum at B will make it return upon 
itfelf, and it will continue to go alternately backward 
and forward till the refinance of the air upon the pen¬ 
dulum, and the friflion at the point of fufpenfion at A, 
deftroys the original impreffed force. But as, at every 
vibration of the pendulum, the teeth of the balance- 
wheel G H aft fo upon the palettes I K (the pivots 
upon the axis of thefe pallettes play in two holes of the 
potence st), that after one tooth H has communicated 
motion to the palette K, that tooth efcapes; then the 
oppofite tooth G a<fts upon the palette I, and efcapes 
in the feme manner; and thus each tooth of the 
wheel efcapes the palettes IK, after having commu¬ 
nicated their motion to the palettes in fuch a manner 
that the pendulum, inftead of being ft opt, continues 
to move. 

The wheel E E revolves in an hour; the pivot c of 
this wheel paiTes through the plate, and is continued 
to r; upon the pivot is a wheel N N with a long fock- 
et faftened in the centre; upon the extremity of this 
focket r the minute-hand is fixed. The wheel NN 
afts upon the wheel O ; the pinion of which p adts 
upon the wheel gg, fixed upon a focket which turns 
along with the wheel N. This wheel gg makes its re¬ 
volution in 12 hours, upon the focket of which the 
hour-hand is fixed. 

From the above defeription it is eafy to fee, 1. That 
the weight p turns all the wheels, and at the fame 
time continues the motion of the pendulum. 2. That 
the quicknefs of the motion of the wheels is determined 
by that of the pendulum. 3. That the wheels point 
out the parts of time divided by the uniform motion of 
the pendulum. 

When the cord upon which the weight is fufpend¬ 


ed is entirely run down from oft'the barrel, it is wound Clock, 
up again by means of a key, which goes on the fquare ' * 

end of the arbour at Q,by turning it in a contrary di¬ 
rection from that in which the weight defeends. For 
this purpofe, the inclined fide of the teeth of the wheel 

11 (fig. 2.) removes the click C, fo that the ratchet- 
wheel R turns while the wheel D, is at reft ; but as 
foon as the cord is wound up, the click falls in be¬ 
tween the teeth of the wheel I), and the right fide of 
the teeth again acl upon the end of the click, which 
obliges the wheel D to turn along with the barrel; 
and the fpring A keeps the click between the teeth 
of the ratchet-wheel R. 

We fhall now explain how time is meafured by the 
motion of the pendulum ; and how the wheel E, upon 
the axis of which the minute-hand is fixed, makes but 
one precife revolution in an hour. The vibrations of 
a pendulum are performed in a fhorter or longer time 
in proportion to the length of the pendulum itfelf. A 
pendulum of 3 feet 84. French lines in length, makes 
3600 vibrations in an hour : /. e. each vibration is per¬ 
formed in a fecond of time, and for that reafon it is 
called a fecond pendulum. But a pendulum of 9 inches 
21 French lines makes 7200 vibrations in an hour, or 
two vibrations in a fecond of time, and is called a half 
fecond pendulum. Hence, in conftrudling a wheel 
whofe revolution muft be performed in a given time, 
the time of the vibrations of the pendulum which re¬ 
gulates its motion muft be conftdered. Suppofing, 
then, that the pendulum A B makes 7200 vibrations in. 
an hour, let us coniider how the wheel E lhall take up 
an hour in making one revolution. This entirely 
depends on the number of teeth in the wheels and 
pinions. If the balance-wheel confifts of 30 teeth, 
it will turn once in the time that the pendu¬ 
lum makes 60 vibrations; for at every turn of the 
wheel, the fame tooth arts once on the palette I, and 
once on the palette K, which occafions two Separate 
vibrations in the pendulum : and the wheel having 30 
teeth, it occaftons twice 30, or 60 vibrations. Con- 
fequently, this wheel muft perform 120 revolutions 
in an hour; becaufe 60 vibrations, which it occa¬ 
ftons at every revolution, are contained 120 times 
in 7200, the number of vibrations performed by the 
pendulum in an hour. Now, in order to determine 
the number of teeth for the wheels E F, and their pini¬ 
ons e f ; it muft be remarked, that one revolution of 
the wheel E muft turn the pinion e as many times as 
the number of teeth in the pinion is contained in the 
number of teeth in the wheel. Thus, if the wheel E 
contains 72 teeth, and the pinion e 6, the pinion will 
make 12 revolutions in the time that the wheel makes 
1 ; for each tooth of the wheel drives forward a tooth, 
of the pinion, and when the 6 teeth of the pinion are 
moved, a complete revolution is performed ; but the 
wheel E has by that time only advanced 6 teeth, and 
has Hill 66 to advance before its revolution be com¬ 
pleted, which will occafion 11 more revolutions of 
the pinion. For the feme reafon, the wheel F ha¬ 
ving 60 teeth, and the pinion f 6, the pinion will 
make 10 revolutions while the wheel performs one. 

Now, the wheel F being turned by the pinion e, makes 

12 revolutions for one of the wheel E ; and the pi¬ 
nion f makes 10 revolutions for one of the wheel F ; 
consequently, the pinion/ performs 10 times 12 or 
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Clock. 120 revolutions in the time the wheel E performs one. 
—v—-■' But the wheel G, which is turned by the pinion f t oc- 
calions 60 vibrations in the pendulum each time it 
turns round ; confequently the wheel G occaxions 60 
times 120 or 7200 vibrations of the pendulum while 
the wheel E performs one retoh;cion; but 7200 is the 
number of vibrations made by the pendulum in an hour, 
a'nd confequently the wheel £ performs but one revo¬ 
lution in an hour ; and fo of the reft. 

From this reafoning, it is eafy to difcover how a 
clock may be made fo go for any length of time with¬ 
out being wound up ; 1. By .increaiing the number of 
teeth in the wheels ; 2. By diminifliing the number of 
teeth in the pinions ; 3. By encreaiing the length of 
the cord that fufpends the weight; 4. By iucrea- 
fing the length of the pendulum ; and, 5. By add¬ 
ing to the number of wheels and pinions. But, in 
proportion as the time is augmented, if the weight 
continues the fame, the force which it communicates 
to the laft wheel G H will be diminilhed. 

It only remains to take notice of the number of 
teeth in the wheels which turn the hour and minute 
hands. 

The wheel E performs one revolution in an hour ; 
the wheel N N, which is turned by the axis of the 
wheel E, muft likewife make only one revolution in 
■the fame time; and the minute-hand is fixed to the 
focket of this wheel. The wheel N has 30 teeth, and 
a£ts upon the wheel O, which has likewife 30 teeth, 
and the fame diameter; confequently the wheel O 
takes one hour to a revolution : now the wheel O car¬ 
ries the pinion p, which has 6 teeth, and which a<fts 
upon the wheel qq oi 72 teeth; confequently the pi¬ 
nion p makes 12 revolutions while the wheel qq makes 
one, and of courfe the wheel qq takes 12 hours to one 
revolution ; and upon the locket of this wheel the 
hour-hand is fixed. All that has been faid here con¬ 
cerning the revolutions of the wheels, ire. is equally 
applicable to watches as to clocks. 

The ingenious Dr Franklin has contrived a clock-to 
ihow the hours, minutes, and feconds, with only three 
wheels and two pinions in the whole movement. The 
dial plate (fig. 3.) has the hours engraven upon it in 
fpiral fpaces along two diameters of a circle containing 
four times 60 minutes. The index A goes round in 
four hours, and counts the minutes from any hour by 
which it has palled to the next following hour. The 
time, therefore, in the pofttion of the index Hi own in 
the figure is either 324 minutes paft XII. III. or VIII,- 
and fo in every other quarter of the circle it points to 
the number of minutes after the hours w hich the in¬ 
dex laft left in its motion. The fmall hand B, in the 
arch at top, goes round once in a minute, and lliows 
the feconds. The wheel-work of this clock may be 
feen in fig. 4. A is thefirft or great wheel, containing 
1 60 teeth and going round in four hours with the in¬ 
dex A in fig. 3. let down by a hole on its axis. This 
Wheel turns a pinion B of 10 leaves, which therefore 
goes round in a quarter of an hour. On the axis of 
this pinion is the wheel C of 120 teeth : which goes 
round in the fame time, and turns a pinion D 
of eight leaves round in a minute, with the fecond 
hand B of fig. 3. fixed on its axis, and alfo the com¬ 
mon wheel E of 30 teeth for moving a pendulum 
(by palettes) that vibrates feconds, as in a common 


clock. This clock is wound up by a line going over (q Dc k. 
a pully on the axis of the s icat wheel, like a common s “—v—= 
thirty hour clock. Many of thefe admirably limple 
machines have been conltru&ed, which mealure time 
exceedingly well. It is ft:bjeft, however, to the in¬ 
convenience of requiring frequent winding by drawing 
up the weight, and Iikcvvifc to fome uncertainty as to 
the particular hour ihown by the index A. Mr ler- 
gufon has proposed to remedy thefe inconveniences by 
the following conftru&ion. In the dial-plate of his 
clock (fig. 5.) there is an opening, abed, below the 
centre ; through which appears part of a flat plate, on 
which the 12 hours, with their divifions into quarters, 
are engraved. This plate turns round in 12 hours; 
and the index A points out the ttue hour, &c. B is 
the minute-hand, which goes round the large circle of 
60 minutes wlrilft the plate abed fliifts its place one 
hour under the fixed index A. There is another open- 
ing ef g, through which the feconds are fee.) on a 
flat moveable ring at the extremity of a tiour-de-Iis en¬ 
graved on the dial-plate. A in fig. 6. is the great 
wheel of this clock, containing 120 teeth a 1.0 turn¬ 
ing round in 12 hours. I he axis of this wheel bears 
the plate of hours, which may be moved by a pin paf- 
fing through fmall holes drilled in the plate, without 
aftecting the wheel-work. The great wheel A turns 
a pinion B of ten leaves round in ari“ hour, and car¬ 
ries the minute-hand B on its axis round the dial-' 
plate in the fame time. On this axis is a wheel C of 
120 teeth, turning round a pinion D of fix leaves in 
three minutes ; on the axis of which there is a wheel 
E of 90 teeth, that keeps a pendulum in motion, vi¬ 
brating feconds by palettes, as in a common clock/ 
when the pendulum-wheel has only 30 teeth, and goes 
round in a minute. In orderfto ihow the feconds by 
this clock, a thin plate muft he divided into three 
times fixty, or 180 equal parts, and numbered 10, 20, 

30, 40, 50, 60, three times fucceffively ; and fixed 
on the fame axis with the wheel of 90 teeth, fo as to 
turn round near the back of the dial-plate ; and thefe 
divifions will Ihow the feconds through the opening 
efg h, fig. 5. This clock will go a week without 
winding, and always Ihow the precife hour ; but this 
clock, as Mr Fergufon candidly acknowledges, has two 
difadvantages of which Dr Franklin’s clock is free, 
when the minute-hand B is adjufted, the hour-plate 
muft alfo be fet right by means of a pin ; and the fmall- 
nefs of the teeth in the pendnlnm-wheel will caufe the 
pendulum ball to deferibe but fmall arcs in its vibra¬ 
tions ; and therefore the momentum of the ball will be 
lefs, and the times of the vibrations will be more affec¬ 
ted by any unequal impulfe of the pendulum-wheel on 
the palettes. Befides, the weight of the flat ring on 
which the feconds are engraved will load the pivots of 
the axis of the pendulum-wheel with a great deal of 
friction, which ought by all poffible means to he avoid¬ 
ed. To remedy this inconvenience, the fecond plate , 
might be omitted. 

A clock fimilar to Dr Franklin’s was made in Lin- 
colnlhre about the end of laft century or beginning of 
this ; and is now in London in the poffeflion of a 
grandfon of the perfon who made it. 

A clock, {flowing the apparent diurnal motions of 
the fun and moon, the age and phafes of the moon, 
with the time of her coming to the meridian, and the 

times 
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Clock, times of high and low water, by having only two 

- ' wheels and a pinion added to the common movement, 

was contrived by Mr F ergufon, and deferibed in his Se- 
PlateCLX. left Exercifes. f he dial-plate of this clock (fig 7.) con¬ 
tains all the twenty-four hours of the day and night. S is 
the fun, which ferves as an hour index, by going round 
the dial-plate in twenty-four hours ; and M is the moon, 
which goes round in t\\ enty-four hours fifty minutes and 
a half, the time of her going round in the heavens from 
one meridian to the fame meridian again. The fun is 
fixed to a circular plate (fee fig. 8.), and carried round 
by the motion of that plate on which the twenty-four 
hours are engraven ; and within them is a circle divi¬ 
ded into twenty-nine and a half equal parts for the days 
of the moon’s age, reckoning from new moon to new 
moon ; and each day Hands direftly under the time, 
in the twenty-four hour circle of the moon’s coming to 
the meridian ; the XII under the fun Handing for noon, 
and the oppofite XII for midnight. The moon M 
is fixed to another circular plate (fig. 6.) of the fame 
diameter with that which carries the fun, part of which 
may be feen through the opening, over which the 
fmall wires r and b pafs in the moon-plate. The wire a 
fhows the moon’s age and time of her coming to the 
meridian, and b fhows the time of high-water for that 
day in the fun-plate. The difiance of thefe wires an- 
fwers to the difference of time between the moon’s 
coming to the meridian and high-water at the place for 
which the clock is made. At London their difference 
is two hours and a half. Above the moon-plate there 
is a fixed plate N, fupported by a wire A, fixed to it 
at one end and fixed at right angles into the dial-plate 
at the midnight XII. This plate may reprefent 
the earth, and the dot L London, or the place 
to which the clock is adapted. Around this plate 
there is an elliptic lhade on the moon-plate, the high- 
efi points of which are marked high-water, and the 
lowefi low-water. As this plate turns round below the 
plate N, thefe points come fucceflively even with L, 
and Hand over it at the times when it is high or low 
water at the given place ; which times are pointed by 
the fun S on the dial-plate ; and the plate H above 
XII at noon rifes or falls with the tide. As the fun 
S goes round the dial-plate in twenty-four hours, and 
the moon M in twenty-four hours fifty minutes and a 
half, it is plain that the moon makes only twenty-eight 
revolutions and a half, whilfithe funmakes twenty-nine 
and a half; fo that it will be twenty-nine days and a 
half from conjunftion to conjunction. And thus the 
wire rffhifts over one day of the moon’s age on the fun- 
plate in twenty-four hours. The phafes of the moon 
for every day of her age may, be feen through a round 
hole m in the moon-plate : thus, at conjunction or 
new moon, the whole fpace feen through m is black ; at 
oppofition or full moon this fpace is white j at either 
quadrature half black and half white; and at every 
pofition the white part refembles the vilible part of the 
moon for every day of her age. The black lhaded 
fpace N/F / (fig. 8.) on the fun-plate ferves for thefe 
appearances. N reprefents the new moon, F the full 
moon, and/her firft quarter, and/ her lafiquarter, &c. 
The wheel-work and tide-work of this clock are repre- 
fented in fig. 9. A and B are two wheels of equal 
diameters : A has fifty-feven teeth, with an hollow axis 
that palfes through the dial of the clock, and carries 
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the fun-plate with the fun S. B has fifty-nine teeth. Clock, 
with a folid fpindle for its axis, which turns within the ' « 

hollow axis of A, and carries the moon-plate with the 
moon M: both wheels are turned round by a pinion 
C of nineteen leaves, and this pinion is turned round 
by the common clock-work in eight hours; and as. 
nineteen is the third part of fifty-feven, the wheel A 
will go round in twenty-four-hours ; and the wheel B 
in twenty-four hours fifty minutes and a half: fifty- 
feven being to twenty-four as fifty-nine to twenty-iour 1 
hours fifty minutes and a half very nearly. On the 
back of the wheel B is fixed an elliptical ring D, which,, 
in its revolution, raifes and lets down a lever EF, whofc 
centre of motion is on a pin at F; and this, by the up¬ 
right bar G, raifes and lets down the tide-plate H 
twice in the time of the moon’s revolving from the mer 
ridiaa to the meridian again: this plate moves between 
four rollers R, R, R, R. A clock of this kind was 
adapted by Mr Fergufonto the movement of an old 
watch: the great wheel of a watch goes round in four 
hours ; on the axis of this he fixed a wheel of twenty 
teeth, to turn a wheel of forty teeth on the axis of the 
pinion C; by which means that pinion was turned 
round in eight hours, the wheel A in twenty-four, and 
the wheel B in twenty-four hours fifty minutes and a 
half. 

To this article we fliall fubjoin a brief account of 
two curious contrivances. The firfl, for giving motion 
to the parts of a clock by making it to defeend along 
an inclined plane, is the invention of Mr Maurice 
Wheeler; and the clock itfelf may be feen in Don 
Saltero’s coffce-houfe at Chelfea. DE, fig. 10. is the plate 
inclined plane on which the clock ABC defeends ; CXLH 
this confiHs externally of a hoop about an inch broad, 
and two fides or plates Handing out beyond the hoop 
about one-eighth of an inch all round, with indented 
edges, that the clock may not Hide, but turn round 
whilft it moves down. One of thefe plates is inferibed 
with the twenty-four hours, which pafs fucceflively 
under the index LP, fig. x 1. which is always in a pofi¬ 
tion perpendicular to the horizon, and fliows the hour 
on the top of the machine : for this reafon the lower 
part of the index, or H L, is heaviefl, that it may pre¬ 
ponderate the other H P, and always keep it pendu¬ 
lous, with its point to the vertical hour, as the move¬ 
ment goes on. Inflead of this index, an image may 
be fixed for ornament on the axis g, which with an. 
erected finger performs the office of an index. In or¬ 
der to deferibe the internal part or mechanifm of this 
clock, let L E T Q_be the external circumference of 
the hoop, and// the fame plate, on which is placed 
the train of wheel-work 1, 2, 3, 4, which is much the 
fame as in other clocks, and is governed by a balance 
and regulator as in them. But there is no need of a 
fpring and fufee in this clock ; their effefts being 0- 
tlierwife anfwered, as we fhall fee. In this machine 
the great wheel of 1 is placed in the centre, or upon the 
axis of the movement, and the other wheels and parts 
towards one fide, which would therefore prove a bias 
to the body of the clock, and caufe it to move, even 
on an horizontal plane, for fome fhort diflance ; this 
makes it neceflary to fix a thin plate of lead at C, on. 
the oppofite part of the hoop, to reflore the equilibrium 
of the movement. This being done, the machine will 
abide at reft in any pofition on the horizontal plane 

H H; 
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Clock. HH ; but if that plane be changed into thd inclined 
plane D E, it will touch it in the point D ; but it 
cannot reft there, becaufc the centre of gravity at M 
a&ing in the direction M I, and the point T having 
nothing to fupport it, muft continually defcend, and 
carry the body down the plane. But now if any 
weight P be fixed on the other fide of the machine, 
fucli as lhall remove the centre of gravity from M to 
the point V in the line L D which paffes through the 
point D, it will then reft upon the inclined plane, as 
in the cafe of the rolling cylinder. If this weight 
P be fuppofed not fixed, but fufpended at the end of 
an arm, or ve&is, which arm or lever is. at the fame 
time faftened to a centrical wheel 1, moving on the axis 
M of the machine, which wheel by its teeth lhall com-. 

. municate with the train of wheels, &c. on the other 
fide, and the power of the weight be juft equal to the 
friction or refinance of the train, it will remain motion- 
lefs as it did before when it was fixed ; and confe- 
quently the clock alfo will be at reft on the inclined 
planer But fiippctfing the power of the weight P to 
be fuperior to the -refiftance of the train, it will then 
put it into motion, and of courfe the clock likewife ; 
which will then commence a motion down the plane ; 
while the weight P, its ve&is PM, and the wheel 1, 
all conftantly retain the fame pofition which they have 
at firft when the clock begins to move. Hence it is 
eafy to underftand, that the weight P may have fuch 
an intrinfic gravity, as lhall caufe it to adt upon the 
train with any required force, fo as to produce a mo¬ 
tion in the machine of any required velocity ; fuch, for 
inftance, as lhall carry it once round in twenty-four 
hours : then, if the diameters of the plates ABC be 
four inches, it will defcribe the length of their circum¬ 
ference, viz. 12,56 inches in one natural day ; and 
therefore, if the plane be of a fufficient breadth, 
fuch a clock may go feveral days> and would fur- 
nilh a perpetual motion, if the plane were infinitely 
extended. Let S D be drawn through M perpendicu¬ 
lar to the inclined plane in the point D; alfo let LD be 
perpendicular to the horizontal line HH, palling thro’ 
D ; then is the angle HDErrLDSmDMT ; whence 
it follows that the greater the angle of the plane’s ele¬ 
vation is, the greater will be the arch DT ; and confe- 
quently the further will the common centre of gravity 
be removed from M; therefore the power of P will be 
augmented, and of courfe the motion of the whole ma¬ 
chine accelerated. Thus it appears, that by duly ad- 
jufting the intrinfic weight of P, at firft to produce a 
motion Ihowing the mean time as near as poflible, the 
nme may be afterwards corrected, or the clock made 
to go fafter or flower by railing or deprefling theplane, 
by means of the ferew at S. The angle to which the 
plane is firft raifed is about ten degrees. The marquis 
ef Worceftcr is alfo faid to have contrived a watch that 
moved on a declivity. See farther, Phil. Tranf. Abr. 
vol. j. p. 468, &c. or n° 161. 

The other contrivance is that of M. de Gennes for 
making a clock afeend on an inclined plane. To .this 
end let ABC (fig. 12.) be the machine on the inclined 
plane EDE, and let it be kept at reft upon it, or in 
eqnilibrio by the weight P at the end of the lever PM. 
The circular area CF is one end of a fpring barrel in 
the middle of the movement, in which is included a 
fpring as in a common watch. To- this end of the 
barrel the arm or lever PMis fixed upon the centre M ; 

2 


and thus, when the clock is wound up, the fpring _ Clock, 
moves the barrel, and therefore the lever and w eight P v— ' 

in the fituation PM. In doing this, the centre of 
gravity is conftantly removed farther from the centre 
of the machine, and therefore it muft determine the 
clock to move upwards, which it w ill continue to do 
as long as the fpring is unbending itielf; and thus the 
weight and its lever PM will preferve the fituation they 
firft have, and do the office of a chain and fulee. 

Phil. Tranf. 11 0 140. or Abridg. vol. i. p. 467. 

By ftat. 9 and 10 W. III. cap. 28..^ 2. no perfon 
lhall export, or endeavour to export out of England, 
any outward or inward box-cafe or dial plate, of 
gold, lilver, brafs, or other in etal, for clock 01 w atch, 
without the movement in or w ith every fuch box, ire. 
made up fit for ufe, wi ll the maker’s name engtaven 
thereon; nor lhall any perfon. make up-any dock or 
watch without putting his name and place of a- 
bode or freedom, and no other name or place, on e- 
very clock or. watch ; on penalty of forfeiting every 
fuch box, cafe, and dial-plate, clock and watch, not 
made up and- engraven as aforefaid.; and 20I. one 
moiety to the king, the other to thofe that lhall fue 
for the fame. 

Chocks, portable, or pocket, commonly denomina¬ 
ted Watches. See the article Watch. 

Clock- Work, properly fo called, is that part of the 
movement which ftrikes the hours, ire. 011 a bell ; in 
contradiftinftion to that part of the movement of a 
clock or watch which is deligned to meal'ure and ex¬ 
hibit the time on a dial-plate, and which is termed 
Watch-work. 

I., Of the Clock- part. The wheels compofmg this 
part are : The great or firft wheel H; which is moved PI. CXLI. 
by the weight or fpring at the barrel G : in fixteen or ®S* 
thirty-hour clocks, this has ufually pins, and is called 
the pin-wheel ; in eight-day pieces, the feeond wheel 
I is commonly the pin-wheel, or ftriking-wheel, which 
is moved by the former. Next the ftriking-wheel is 
the detent-wheel, or hoop-wheel K, having a hoop 
almoft round it, w herein is a vacancy at which the 
clock locks. The next is the third or fourth wheel, ac¬ 
cording to its diftance from the firft, called the warn - 
ing-wheel L. The laft is the flying pinion £), with a 
fly or fan, to gather air, and fo bridle the rapidity 
of the clock’s motion. To thefe muft be added the 
pinion of report; which drives round the locking- 
wheel, called alfo th t count-wheel ; ordinarily with ele¬ 
ven notches in it-, unequally diftant, to make the clock 
llrike the hours. 

Befides the wheels, to the clock part belongs the 
raffi or ratch ; a kind of wffieel with twel ve large fangs, 
funning concentrical to the dial-wheel, and ferving to 
lift up the detents every hour, and make the dock 
ftrike: the detents of flops, which being lifted up 
and let fall, lock and unlock the clock in ftiiking; 
the hammer, asS, w hich ftrikes the bell R; the ham¬ 
mer tails, as T, by which the ftriking pins draw back 
the hammers ; latches, whereby the work is lifted up 
and unlocked ; and lifting-pieces, as P, which lift up 
and unlock the detents. 

The method of calculating the numbers of a piece 
of elock-work having fomething in it very entertain¬ 
ing, and at the fame time very eafy and ufeful, we 
lhall give the.readers the rules relating there to : 1. Re¬ 
gard here needs only be had to the counting wheel, 

ftriking- 
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(triking-wheel, and detent-wheel, which move round 
' in this proportion : the count-wheel commqnly goes 
round once in 12 or 24hours ; the detent-wheel moves 
round every ftroke the clock (trikes, or fometimes but 
once in two ftrokes : wherefore it follows, that, 2. 
As many pins as are in the pin-wheel, fo many turns 
hath the detent-wheel in one turn of the pin-wheel; 
or, which is the fame, the pins of the pin-wheel are 
the quotients of that wheel divided by the pinion of 
the detent-wheel. But if the detent-wheel move but 
once round in two (Irokes of the clock, then the faid 
quotient is but half the number of pins. 3. As many 
turns of the pin-wheel as are required to perform the 
(Irokes of 12 hours (which are 78), fomany turns mud 
the pinion of report have to turn round the count-wheel 
once : or thus, the quotient of 78, divided by the num¬ 
ber of (Iriking-pins, (hall be the quotient for the pi¬ 
nion of report and the count-wheel ; and this is in 
cafe the pinion of report be fixed to the arbour of the 
pin-wheel, which is commonly done. 

An example will make all plain: The locking-wheel 
being 48, the pinion of report 8, the 
nx off. pin-wheel 78, the (hiking pins are 13, 
' 4 V and fo of the reft. Note alfo, that 78 
"divided by 13 gives 6, the quotient of 
the pinion of report. As for the warn- 


6) 

6 ) 

6) 


73 

60 

48 
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ing-wheel and fly-wheel, it matters lit¬ 
tle what numbers they have; their ufe 
being only to bridle the rapidity of the 
motion of the other wheels. 

The following rules will be of good fervice in this 
calculation, r. To find how many ftrokes a clock ftrikes 
in one turn if the fufee or barrel: As the turns of the 
great wheel or fufee are to the days of the clock’s 
continuance ; fo is the number of ftrokes in 24 hours, 
viz. 156, to the ftrokes of one turn of the fufee. 

2. To find how many days a clock will go : As the 
ftrokes in 24 hours are to thofe in one turn of the fu¬ 
fee ; fo are the turns of the fufee to the days of the 
clock’s going. , 

3. To find the number of turns of the fufee or barrel: 
As the ftrokes in one turn of the fufee are to thofe of 
24 hours ; fo is the clock’s continuance to the turns of 
the fufee or great wheel. 

4 .To find the number of leaves in the pinion of report 
on the axi. of the great wheel: As the number of ftrokes 
in the clock’s continuance is to the turns of the fufee ; 
fo are the ftrokes in 12 hours, viz. 78, to the quo¬ 
tient of the pinion of report fixed on the arbour of the 
great wheel. 

5. To find the ftrokes in the clock's continuance : As 
12 is to 78 ; fo are the hours of the clock’s continu¬ 
ance to the number of ftrokes in that time. 

By means of the following table, clocks and watch¬ 
es may be fo regulated as to meafure true equal time. 


H. M. S. 
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21 
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The ftars make 366 revolutions from 
any point of the compafs to the fame 
point again in 765 days and one mi¬ 
nute ; and therefore they gain a 365th 


of a revolution every 24 hours of mean 
slfolar time, near enough for regulating 
any clock or watch. 

This acceleration is at the rate of 3 
min. 55 fee. 53 thirds, 59 fourths in 24 
hours; or, in the neareft round numbers. 
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3 minutes, 56 feconds; by which quan¬ 
tity of time every ftar comes round| 
fooner than it did on the day before. 

Therefore if yoa mark the precife 
moment fliown by a clock or watch 
when any ftar vaniflies behind a chim¬ 
ney, or any other obj eft, as feen thro’ 
a (mall hole in a thin plate of metal, 
fixed in a window-lhutter ; and do this 
for feveral nights fucceffively (as fup- 
pofe twenty); if, at the end of that time, 
the ftar vaniflies as much fooner than it 
did the firft night, by the clock, as an- 
fwers to the time denoted in the table : 
for fo many days, the clock goes true : 
otherwife not. If the difference between 
the clock and ftar be lefs than the table : 

(hows, the clock goes too fall; if great¬ 
er, it goes too flow; and muft be re-: 
gulated accordingly, by letting down or : 
raiftng up the ball of the pendulum, by : 
little and little, by turning the ferew- 
iiut under the ball, till you find it keeps ; 
true equal time. 

Thus, fuppofing the ftar (hould difappear behind a 
chimney, any night when it is XII. by the clock ; and 
that, on the 20th night afterward, the fame ftar 
(hould difappear when the time is 41 minutes 22 fe¬ 
conds pad X. by the clock; which being fubtracled 
from 12 hours o min. o fee. leaves remaining 1 hour 
18 minutes 38 feconds for the time the ftar is then 
fafter than the clock : look in the table, and againlt 
20, in the left hand column, you v ill find the acce¬ 
leration of the ftar to be 1 hour 18 min. 38. fee. 
agreeing exactly with what the difference ought to be 
between the clock and ftar: which (hows that the 
clock meafures true equal time, and agrees with the 
mean folar time, as it ought to do. 

II. Of-the Watch-yoxt of a clock or watch. This 
is that part of the movement which is defigned to 
meafure and exhibit the time on a dial-plate; in con* 
tradiftinftkm to that part which contributes to the 
ftriking of the hour, ire. 

The feveral members of the watch-part are, 1. The 
balance, confiding of the rim, which is its circular part J 
and the verge, which is its fpindle; to which belong 
two palettes or leaves, that play in the teeth of the 
crown-wheel. 2. The potence, or pottance, which 
is the ftrong ftnd in pocket-watches, whereon the low¬ 
er pivot or the verge plays, and in the middle of which 1 
one pivot of the balance-wheel plays ; the bottom of 
the pottance is called the foot, the middle part the 
nofe, and the upper part the Ihoulder. 3. The cock, 
which is the piece covering the balance. 4. The re¬ 
gulator, or pendulum fpring, which is the fmall fpring, 
in the new pocket-watches, underneath the balance. 
5. The pendulum (fig. 13); whofe parts are, the verge .y, 
palettes 5, 5, cocks yyy, the rod, the fork z, the fia; .2, 
the bob or great ball 3, and the corrector or remtla- 
tor 4, being a contrivance of Dr Derham for bring¬ 
ing the pendulum to its nice vibrations. 6. The 
wheels, which are the crown-wheel F in pocket- 
pieces, and fwing-wheel in pendulums; ferving to drive 
the balance or pendulum. 7. The contrate-wheel E> 
which is that next the crown-wheel, ire. and whofe 
■ K teeth 
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Clock, teeth and hoop lie contrary to thofe of other wheels; 

v -- whence the name. 8. The great, or firft wheel C ; 

which is that the fufee B, ire. immediately drives, by 
means of the chain or firing of the fpring-box or bar¬ 
rel A ; after which are the fecond wheel D, third 
wheel, &c. Laflly, between the frame and dial-plate, 
is the pinion of report, which is that fixed on the ar¬ 
bour of the great wheel; and ferves to drive the dial- 
wheel, as that ferves to carry the hand. 

For the illuflration of this part of the work which 
lies concealed, let ABC (fig. 14.) reprefent the upper - 
molt fide of the frame plate, as it appears when de¬ 
tached from the dial-plate : the middle of this plate is 
perforated with a hole, receiving that end of the arbour 
of the centre wheel which carries the minute-hand; 
near the plate is fixed the pinion of report a b of 10 
teeth ; this drives a wheel c d of 40 teeth; this wheel 
carries a pinion ef of 12 teeth ; and this again drives 
a wheel g h with 36 teeth. 

As in the body of the watch the wheels every 
where divide the pinions ; here, on the contrary, the 
pinions divide the wheels, and by that means dimi- 
nifli the motion, which is here necellary ; for the hour- 
hand, which is carried on a focket fixed on the wheel 
g h, is required to move but once round, while the 
pinion a b moves twelve times round. For this pur- 
pofe the motion of the wheel c d is 1 of the pinion a b. 
Again, while the wheel c d, or the pinion e f, goes 
once round, it turns the wheel g b but 5 . part round ; 
confequently the motion of g h is but of 1 of the mo¬ 
tion of a b ■, but j of is T ’ T ; i. e. the hour-wheel ^ h 
moves once round in the time that the pinion of re¬ 
port, on the arbour of the centre or minute-wheel, 
makes 12 revolutions, as required. Hence the llruc- 
ture of that part of a clock or watch which Ihows the 
time may be eafily under Hood. 

The cyliuder A (fig. 13.) put into motion by a 
weight or inclofcd fpring moves the fufee B, and the 
great wheel C, to which it is fixed by the line or chord 
that goes round each, and anfwers to the chain of a 
watch. 

The method of calculation is eafily underflood by 
the fequel of this article : for, fuppofe the great wheel 
C goes round once in 12 hours, then if it be a royal 
pendulum clock, fwinging feconds, we have 60x60X12 
= 43200 feconds or beats in one turn of the great 
wheel. But becaufe there are 60 fwings or feconds 
in one minute, and the feconds are fhown by an index 
on the end of the arbour of the fwing-wheel, which in 
thofe clocks is in an horizontal pofition ; therefore, it 
is neceffary .that the fwing-wheel F (houldhave3oteeth; 
whence 4 '.ILL— 720, the number to be broken into 

60 

quotients for finding the number of teeth for the other 
wheels and pinions. 

In fpriug-clocks, the difpofition of the wheels in 
the watch part is fuch as is here reprefented in the fi¬ 
gure, where the crown-wheel F is in an horizontal po- 
fition ; the feconds not being fhown there by an index, 
as is done is the large pendulum clocks. Whence in 
thefe clocks the wheels are difpofed in a different man¬ 
ner, as reprefented in fig. 14. where C is the great wheel, 
and D the centre or minute-wheel, as before: but 
the contrate wheel E is placed on one fide, and F the 
fwing-wheel is placed with its centre in the fame per¬ 


pendicular line GH with the minute-wheel, and with Clock. 

its plane perpendicular to the horizon, as are all the '-*— 

others. Thus the minute and hour hands turn on the 
end of the arbonr of the minute-wheel at a, and the fe- 
cond hand on the arbour of the fwing-wheel at b. 

Theory and calculation of the IVatch-part , as laid down 

by the Rev. Dr Derham _r. The fame motion, it is 

evident, may be performed either by one wheel and 
one pinion, or many wheels and many pinions ; pro¬ 
vided the number of turns of all the wheels bear the 
proportion to all the pinions which that one wheel 
bears to its pinion: or, which is the fame thing, if 
the number produced by multiplying all the wheels 
together, be to the number produced by multiplying 
all the pinions together, as that one wheel to that 
one pinion. Thus, fuppofe you had occafion for a 
wheel of 1440 teeth, with a pinion of 28 leaves j 
you make it into three wheels of 36, 8, and 5, and 
three pinions of 4, 7, and 1. For the three wheels, 

36, 8, and 5, multiplied together, give 1440 for the 
wheels, and the three pinions 4, 7, and r, multiplied 
together, give 28 for the pinions. Add, that it mat¬ 
ters not in what order the wheels and pinions are fet, 
or which pinion runs in which wheel; only, for con¬ 
venience fake, the biggefi. numbers are commonly put 
to drive the reft. 

2. Two wheels and pinions of different numbers 
may perform the fame motion. Thus, a wheel of 36 
drives a pinion of 4 ; the fame as a wheel of 45 a pi¬ 
nion of 5; or a wheel of 90 a pinion of 10 : the 
turns of each being 9. 

3. If, in breaking the train into parcels, any of 
the quotients Ihould not be liked; or if any other two 
numbers, to be multiplied together, are defired to be 
varied ; it may be done by this rule. Divide the two 
numbers by any other two numbers which will niea- 
fure them ; multiply the quotients by the alternate di- 
vifors; the product of thefe two lafl numbers found 
will be equal to the producl of the two numbers firfl 
given. Thus, if you would vary 36 times 8, divide 
thefe by any two numbers which will evenly meafnre 
them: fo, 36 by 4 gives 9 ; and 8 by 1 gives 8 : 
now, by the rule, 9 times 1 is 9, and 8 times 4 is 32 ; 
fo that for 36x8, you have 32x9 j each equal to 288. 

If you divide 36 by 6 and 8 by 2, and multiply as 
before, you have 24X12=36x8=288. £ 

4. If a wheel and pinion fall out with crofs num¬ 
bers, too big to be cut in wheels, and yet not to be 
altered by thefe rules; in feeking for the'pinion of re¬ 
port, find two numbers of the fame, or a near pro¬ 
portion, by this rule: as either of the two given num¬ 
bers is to the other, fo is 360 to a fourth. Divide 
that fourth number, as alfo 360, by 4, 5, 6, 8, 9 10, 

12,1 s (each of which numbers exadlly meafures 360), 
or by any of thofe numbers that bring a quotient 
nearefi to an integer. As fuppofe you had 147 for 
the wheel, and 170 for the pinion.; which are too 
great to be cut into fmall wheels, and yet cannot be 
reduced into lefs, as having no other common meafure 
but unity; fay, as 170 ; 147 : : 360 : nil- Or, as 147 : 

170 : : 360 : 416. Divide the fourth number and 
360 by one of the foregoing numbers; as 31 x and. 

360 by 6, it gives 52 and 60 ; divide them by, 8, 
you have 39 and 45 : and if you divide 360, and 416 by 

8 ,,. 
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8, you have 45 and 32 exadtly. Wherefore, inftead of 
the two numbers 147 and 170, you may take 52 and 
60, or 39 and 45, or 43 and 32, ire. 

3. To come to practice in calculating a piece of 
Watch-work: Firft pitch on the train or beats of the 
balance in an hour ; as, whether a fwift one of about 
20,000 beats (the ufual train of a common 30 hour 
pocket-watch), or a (lower of about 16000 (the train 
of the new pendulum pocket-watches), or any other 
train. Next, refolve on the number of turns the fa- 
fee is intended to have, and the number of hours the. 
piece is to go : fuppofe, e. g. 12 turns, and to go 30 
hours, or 192 hours (/. e. 8 days), ire. Proceed now 
to find the beats of the balance or pendulum in one 
turn of the fufee ; thus in numbers 512: 16 : : 20000 : 
26666. Wherefore, 26666 are the beats in one turn 
of the fufee or great wheel, and are equal to the quo¬ 
tients of all the wheels unto the balance multiplied to¬ 
gether. Now this number is to be broken into a con¬ 
venient parcel of quotients ; which is to be done thus : 
firll, halve the number of beats, viz. 26666, and you 
have 13333 ; then pitch on the number of the crown¬ 
wheel, fuppofe 17 : divide 13333 by 17, and you have 
784 for the quotient (or turns) of the reft of the 
wheels and pinions ; which, being too big for one or 
two quotients, may be beft broken into three. Choofe 
therefore three numbers ; which, when multiplied all 
together continually, will come neareft 784 : as fup¬ 
pofe 10, 9, and 9, multiplied continually, give 810, 
which is fomewhat too much; therefore try again o- 
ther numbers, it, 9, 8 : thefe, drawn one into ano¬ 
ther continually, produce 792 ; which is as near as 
can be, and is a convenient quotient. Having thus 
contrived the piece from the great wheel to the ba¬ 
lance, but the numbers not falling out exadtly, as you 
firftpropofed, corredt the work thus: firft, multiply 792, 
the produdt of all the quotients pitched upon, by 17 
(the notches of the crown-wheel) ; the produdt is 
13464, which is half the number of beats in one turn 
of the fufee : Then find the true number of beats in an 
hour. Thus, 16:12:: 13464 : 10098, which is half the 
beats in an hour. Then find what quotient is to be 
laid upon the pinion of report (by the rule given un¬ 
der that word). Thus, 16 : 12 : : 12: 9, the quo¬ 
tient of the pinion of report. Having thus found 
your quotients, it is eafy to determine what numbers 
the wheels lhall have, for choofing what numbers the 
pinions lhall have, and multiplying the pinions by 


4) 36 ( 9 


5 ) 
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55 

45 

40 
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17 


their quotients, the produdt is the num¬ 
ber for the wheels. Thus, the number of 
the pinion of report is 4, and its quotient 
is 9 ; therefore the number for the dial- 
wheel mull be 4X9? or 36: fo the next 
pinion being 3, its quotient 11, therefore 
the great wheel mull be 5x11 nr 55 ; and 
fo of the reft. 

Such is the method of calculating the numbers of a 
16 hour watch. Which watch may be made to go 
longer by leffening the train, and altering the pinion 
of report. Suppole you could conveniently flacken the 
train to 16000; then fay. As 4 16000, or 8000: 
13464 : : 12: 20 ; fo that this watch will go 20 hours. 
Then for the pinion of report, fay (by the rule given 
tinder that word), as 20 : 12: : 12 . So that 7 


is the quotient of the pinion of report. 4) 28 ( 7 

And as to the numbers, the operation is- 

the fame as before, only the dial-wheel 3) 33 (ir 
is but 28 ; for its quotient is altered to 7. 3) 43 ( 9 
If you would give numbers to a watch of 5) 40 ( 8 

about icooo beats in an hour, to have 12 *--- 

turns of the fufee, to go 170 hours, and 17 

17 notches in the crown-wheel ; the work 
is the fame, in a manner, as in the laft example : and 
confequently thus: as 12: 170: : 10000; 141666, 
which fourth number is the beats in one turn of the 
fufee ; its half, 70833, being divided by 17, gives 
4167 for the quotient: and becaufe this number is too 
big for three quotients, therefore choofe four, as 10, 
8, 8, 61 ; whofe produdt into 17 makes 71808, near¬ 
ly equal to half the true beats in one turn of the fu¬ 
fee. Then fay, as 170 : 12: 71808: 3069, which is 
half the true train of your watch. And again, 170 : 
12: : 12 : the denominator of which exprelles 

the pinion of report, and the numerator is the num¬ 
ber of the dial-wheel. But thefe numbers being too 
big to be cut in fmall wheels, they mull be varied by 
the fourth rule above. Thus i 

As 144: 170: : 360 : 423 ; 

Or 170 : 144 : : 360 : 303. 

Then dividing 360, and either of thefe 24) 20 (44 

two fourth proportionals (as diredted by- 

the rule), fuppofe by 135 you will have 6) 60 (ia 
41 or 4° ; then the numbers of the whole 6) 48 (8 
movement will ftand as in the margin. 3) 40 ) 8 

Such is the calculation of ordinary 3) 33 (6i 

watches, to Ihow the hour of the day :-. 

in fuch as Ihow minutes, and feconds, 17 
the procefs is thus: 

1. Having refolved on the beats in an hour; by di¬ 
viding the defigned train by 60, find the beats in a 
minute : and accordingly, find proper numbers for the 
crown-wheel and quotients, fo as that the minute- 
wheel (hall go round once in an hour, and the fecond 
wheel once in a minute. 

Suppofe, e. g. you lhall choofe a pendulum of fe- 
ven inches, which vibrates 142 ftrokes in a minute, 
and 8320 in an hour. Half thefe fums are 71, and 
4260. Now, the firft work is to break this 71 into 
a good proportion, which will fall into one quotient, 
and the crown-wheel. Let the crown-wheel have 13 
notches; then 71, divided by 13, gives nearly s; fo 
a crown-wheel of 13, and a wheel and pinion whofe 
quotient is 3, will go round in a minute to carry a 
hand to Ihow feconds. For a hand to go 
round in an hour to Ihow minutes, becaufe 8) 40 ( 3 

there are 60 minutes in an hour, it is but- 

breaking 60 into good quotients (fuppofe 13 

10 and 6, or 8 and 74, ire.), and it is 
done. Thus, 4260 is broken as near as 8) 64 ( 8 
can be into proper numbers. But fince it 8) 60 (74 
does not fall out exadtly into the above- 8) 40 (3 

mentioned numbers, you mttft corredt (as--- 

before diredted), and find the true number 13 

of beats in an hour, by multiplying 13 by 
3, which makes 73 ; and 73 by 60 makes 4300, which 
is half the true train. Then find the beats in one turn 
of the fufee ; thus, 16 : 192 : : 4300 : 34000 ; which 
laft is half the beats in one turn of the fufee. This 
K s 34000 
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Clock, 34000 being divided by 4500 (the true 

Clodia lex. ^) 10S (12 numbers already pitched on), the quo- 
' v 8) 64 ( 8 tient will be 12 ; which, not being too big 

8) 60 (74 for a Tingle quotient, needs not be divided 

8) 40 ( 5 into more ; and the work will hand as in 

-_ t i ie margin. As to the hour-hand, the 

1 3 great wheel, which performs only one re¬ 
volution in 12 turns of the minute-wheel, 
will thaw Lhe hour ; or it may be done by the minute- 
wheel. 

it is reqttifite for thofe who make nice ailronomical 
obfervations, to have watches that make Tome exad 
number of beats per fecond, without any fraction; 
but we feldom find a watch that does. As four 
beats per fecond would be a very convenient number, 
we fhall here give the train for fuch a watch, which 
would (like moil others) go 30 hours, but is to be 
wound up once in 24 hours. 

The fufee and firil wheel, to go round in four hours. 
This wheel has 48 teeth, and it turns a pinion of 12 
leaves, on whole axis is the fecond wheel, which goes 
round in one hour, and carries the minute hand. This 
wheel has 60 teeth, and turns a pinion of 10 leaves; 
on whofe axis is the third wheel of 60 teeth, turning 
a pinion of 6 leaves; on whofe axis is the fourth (or 
contrate) wheel, turning round in a minute, and car¬ 
rying the fmall hand that Ihows the feconds, on a 
fmall circle on the dial-plate, divided into 60 parts : 
this contrate wheel has 48 teeth, and turns a pinion 
of 6 leaves ; on whofe axis is the crown or balance- 
wheel of iy teeth, which makes 30 beats in each revo¬ 
lution. 

The crown-wheel goes 480 times round in an hour, 
and 30 times 480 make 14400, the number of beats 
in an hour. But one hour contains 3600 feconds ; and 
14400 divided by 3600 quotes 4, the required number 
of beats in a fecond. 

The ftifee mull have 74 turns, to let the chain go 
fo many times round it. Then, as r turn is to 4 
hours, fo is 74 turns to 30 hours, the time the watch 
would go after it is wound up. 

See further the articles Movement, Turn, ire. 
And for the hiftory and particular confirmation of 
Watches properly fo called, fee the article Watch. 

CLODIA lex, de Cypro, was enafted by the tri¬ 
bune Clodius, in the year of Rome 607, to reduce Cy¬ 
prus into a Roman province, and expofe Ptolemy 
king of Egypt to fale in his regal ornaments. It im- 
powered Cato to go with the praetorian power and 
fee the auction of the king’s goods, and commiffioh- 
ed him to return the money to Rome. Another, de 
Magiftratibus , 697, by Clodius the tribune. It for¬ 
bad the cenfors to put a fiigma or mark of infamy 
upon any perfon who had not been adtually accufed 
and condemned by both the cenfors. Another,- de Re¬ 
ligions, by the fame, 696, to deprive the prieft of Cy- 
bele, a native of Peffinuns, of his office, and confer the 
priefthood upon Brotigonus, a Gallogrecian. An¬ 
other, de Provinces, 695, which nominated the pro¬ 
vinces of Syria, Babylon, and Perlia, to the conful 
Gabinus, and Achaia, Thelfaly, Macedon, and Greece, 
to his colleague Pifo, with proconfular power, lit 
impowered them to defray the expences of their 
march from the public treafury. Another, 695, which 
required the fame diftribution of corn among the 


people gratis, as had been given them before at fix Clodius 
alles and a triens the buffiel. Another, 695, by the | 
fame, de Judiciis. It called to an account fuch as t Cloifter. 
had executed a Roman citizen without a judg- '■ 
ment of the people and all the formalities of a trial. 
Another, by the fame, to pay no attention to the 
appearances of the heavens while any affair was be¬ 
fore the people. Another, to make the power of 
the tribunes free in making and propofing laws. 
Another, to re-eftablilh the companies of artills which 
had been inftituted by Numa, but fince his time abo- 
lilhed. 

CLODIUS, (Publius) a Roman defeended of an 
illultrious family. He made himfelf famous for his 
licentioufnefs, avarice, and ambition. He committed 
incell with his three fillers, and introduced himfelf in 
women’s clothes into the houfe of Julius Casfar whilft 
Pompeia Casfar’s wife, of whom he was enamoured, 
was celebrating the mylteries of Ceres, where no man 
was permitted to appear. He was accufed for this 
violation of human and divine laws ; but he made him¬ 
felf tribune, and by that means fereened himfelf from 
jultice. He defeended from a patrician Into a ple¬ 
beian family to become a tribune. He was fuch an 
enemy to Cato, that he made him go with prastorian 
power, in an expedition againft Ptolemy king of Cy¬ 
prus, that by the difficulty of the campaign he might , 
ruin his reputation, and dellroy his intereil at Rome 
during his abfence. Cato, however, by his uncommon 
fuccefs fruitrated the views of Clodius. He was alfo 
an inveterate enemy to Cicero, and by his influence he 
banilhed him from Rome, partly on pretence that he 
had punilhed with death-and without trial the adhe¬ 
rents of Catiline. He wreaked his vengeance upon Ci¬ 
cero’s houfe, which he burnt, and fet all his goods to 
fale; which, however, to his great mortification, no 
one offered to buy. In fpite of Clodius, Cicero was 
recalled and all his goods reltored to him. Clodius 
was fometime after murdered by Milo, whofe defence 
Cicero took upon himfelf. 

CLOGHER, an epifcopal town of Ireland, in the 
county of Tyrone, and province of Ullter. It fends 
two members to parliament. In a very early age an 
abbey of regular canons, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
was founded here. St Patrick is faid to have prefided 
over the church of Clogher ; and having appointed 
St Kertenn to be his fucceflor, he refigned this go¬ 
vernment, and went to Armagh, where he founded his 
celebrated abbey. On the 20th of April 1396, a 
dreadful fire burnt to the ground the church, the two 
chapels, the abbey, the court of - the bifhops, and 
thirty-two other buildings, with all the facerdotal 
veflments, utenfils, &c. belonging to the bilhop’s 
chapter and church. In the year 1610, on the 24th 
of July, whilft George Montgomery was biibop of 
Clogher, king James annexed this abbey and its reve¬ 
nues to thar fee. The fee (valued in the king’s books, 
at 350I per annum by extent returned 15th James I ) 
is reputed to be worth L.40CO annually. W. Long., 

7. 30. N. Lat. 54. 16. 

CLOISTER, (Clauflrum) a habitation furrounded 
with walls, and inhabited by canons or religious, &e. 

In a more general fenfe, cloifter is ufed for a mo- 
naftery of religious of either fex. In a more reftrain- 
ed fenfe, cloifter is ufed for the principal part of a re¬ 
gular- 
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CJonmell gular monaftery, confining of a fquare built around ; 

Clofe. ordinarily between the church, the chapter-houfe, and 
the refedtory ; and over which is the dormitory. The 
cloillers ferved for feveral purpofes in the ancient mo- 
nafteries. Petrus Blefenlis obferves, that it was here 
the monks held their lectures : the lecture of morali¬ 
ty at the north lide, next the church ; the fchool on 
the weft, and the chapter on the eaft ; fpiritual medi¬ 
tation, &c. being referved for the church. Lanfranc 
obferves, that the proper ufe of the cloifter was for 
the monks to meet in, and converfe together, at cer¬ 
tain hours of the day. 

The form of the cloifter was fquare ; and it had its 
name claujlrum, from clauda, “ I fliut or clofe as 
being inclofed on its four ftdes with buildings. Hence, 
in architedlure, a building is ftill faid to be in form of 
a cloifter, when there are buildings on each of the four 
fxdes of the court. 

CLONMELL, the affize town of the county of 

’ Tipperary in Ireland, is fituated on the river Suir, hath 
a barrack for two troops of horfe, and is governed by 
a mayor, recorder, bailiffs, and town-clerk. The river 
is navigable from this town to Carrick and Waterford : 
and there is fome trade carried on here in the woollen 
branch, particularly by the quakers, who are very nu¬ 
merous in this neighbourhood. There is a fpringhere 
of Spa water, that fifties out of the fide of a riftng 
ground, that is, notwithftanding, overlooked by a 
pretty lleep hill, on that fide of the river Suir which 
is in the county of Waterford. The cures performed 
by drinking of this water in the feurvy, and other 
chronic diftempers, drew thither, fome years ago, a 
great refort of people; but fafhion, which reigns with 
an abfolute authority, has brought other waters of late 
into higher credit. It was in this town that the celebra¬ 
ted and Rev. Laurance Sterne was born, on the 24th of 
November 1713. The town confifts of four-crofs 
ftreets, and has a fpacious bridge of 20 arches over 
the river Suir ; the market houfe is ftrong and well 
built; and there is a charter fchool here for forty chil¬ 
dren, to which the late John Dawfon, Efq ; and Sir 
Charles Moore, Bart, were confiderable benefadtors. 
A Dominican friary was founded at Clonmell, in 1269, 
and dedicated to St Dominick. In the fame year 
Otho de Grandifon eredted a Francifcan friary, the 
church of which was efteemed one of the molt magni¬ 
ficent in Ireland : in it was kept an image of St Fran¬ 
cis, refpedting the miracles wrought by which many 
marvellous ftories are circulated. This town is very 
ancient, being built before the invafion of the Danes: 
it was formerly defended by a fquare wall. Oliver 
Cromwell, who found more refinance from this place 
than any other of his conquefts in the kingdom, de- 
molifhed the caftles and fortifications, of which now 
only the ruins remain : the chief Gothic church here 
is ftill kept in good repair. 

CLOSE, in heraldry. When any bird is drawn in 
a coat of arms with its wings clofe down about it, 
(/. e. not difplayed), and in a Handing pofture, they 
blazon it by this word clofe ; but if it be flying, they 
call-it volant. See Volant. 

Close, inmufic. See Cadence. 

CLoss-Hauled, in navigation, the general arrange¬ 
ment or trim of a fhip’s fails when ihe endeavours to 
make a progrefs in the neareft diredtion poflible to¬ 


wards that point of the compafs from which the wind Clofe 
blows. In this manner of failing, the keel commonly II 
makes an angle of fix points with the lineof the wind; Cloth. ^ 

but Hoops and fome other fmall veflels are faid to fail 
almoft a point nearer. All veflels, however, are fup- 
pofed to make nearly a point of lee-way when clole- 
hauled, even when they have the advantage of a good 
failing breeze and fmooth water. The angle of lee¬ 
way, however, increafes in proportion to the increafe 
of the wind and fea. In this difpofition of the fails, 
they are all extended fideways on the lhip, fo that 
the wind, as it erodes the' lhip obliquely toward the 
ftern from forwards, may fill their cavities. But as 
the current of winds alfo enters the fails in an oblique 
diredtion, the effort of it to make the lhip advance 
is confiderably diminiflred s Ihe will therefore make 
the leaft progrefs when failing in this manner. The 
fhip is faid to be clofe-hauled, becaufe at this time her 
tacks, or lower corners of the principal fails, are drawn 
clofe down to her fide to windward, the ilieets hauled 
clofe-aft, and all the bow-lines drawn to their greateft: 
extenlion to keep the fails fteady. 

CLosE-Quarters, certain ftrong barriers of wood, 
ftretching acrofs a merchant-lhip in feveral places. 

They are ufed as places of retreat when a lhip is 
boarded by her adverfary, and are therefore fitted 
with feveral fmall loop-holes through which to fire the 
fmall arms, and thereby annoy the enemy and defend 
themfelves. They are likewife furnilhed with feveral 
caifons called powder-chefs, which are fixed upon the 
deck, and filled with powder, old-nails, &c. and may 
be fired at any time from the clofe-quarters upon the 
boarders. 

We have known an Englifh merchant-lhip of 16 Falconer’s 
guns, and properly fitted with clofe-quarters, defeat F>id. of tie: 
the united efforts of three French privateers who Flarine, 
boarded her in the laft war, after having engaged at 
fome diftance nearly a day and a half, with very few 
intervals of reft. Two of the cruifers were equipped 
with twelve guns each, and the other with eight. The 
French failors were, after boarding, fo much expofed 
to continued fire of mufquetry and coehorns charged 
with grenadoes, that a dreadful feene of carnage en- 
fued, in which the decks were foon covered with the 
dead bodies of the enemy, feveral of which the board¬ 
ers, in their hurry to efcape, had left behind. 

CLOT-bird: a fpecies of Fringilla. 

CLOTH, in commerce, a manufadtnre made of 
wool, wove in the loom. 

Cloths are of divers qualities, fine or courfe. The 
goodnefs of cloth, according to fome, confifts in the. 
following particulars: 1. That the wool be of a good 
quality, and well drelfed. 2. It mull be equally fpun, 
carefully obferving that the thread of the warp be 
fineft and better twilled than that of the woof. 3. The 
cloth mull be well wrought, and beaten on the loom, 
fo as to be every where equally compadt. *4. The' 
wool mull not be finer at one end of the piece than in 
the reft. 5. The lifts mull be diffidently ftrong, of 
the fame length with the Huff, and mull confift of 
good wool, hair, or oftrich-feathers : or, what is ftill 
better, of Danilh dog’s hair. 6. The cloth mull be 
free from knots and other imperfedtions. 7. It mull 
be well fcoured with fuller’s- earth, well fulled with 
the bell white foag, and afterwards walked in clear- 

W’ater. 
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Cloth. water. 8. The hair or nap mall be v/ell drawn out 

—--' with the teazel, without being too much opened. 

9. It mull be Ihorn clofe withou tmaking it thread¬ 
bare. 10. It mult be well dried, n. It mull not be 
tenter-llretched, to force it to its jult dimenfions. 
i2. It mull be preffed cold, not hot preifed, the latter 
being very injurious to woollen cloth. 

Manufacturing of white Cloths which are intended for 
dyeing. The bell wool for the manufacturing of cloths 
are thofe of England and Spain, efpecially thofe of 
Lincolnlhire and Segovia. To ufe thofe wools to the 
bell advantage, they mult be fcoured, by putting them 
into a liquor fomewhat more than lukewarm, com- 
pofed of three parts fair water and one urine. Af¬ 
ter the wool has continued long enough in the liquor 
to foak, and diifolve the greafe, it is drained and well 
walhed in running water. When it feels dry, and has 
no fmell but the natural one of the llieep, it is faid to 
be duly fcoured. 

After this, it is hung to dry in .the lhade ; the heat 
■of the fun making it harlh and inflexible : when dry, 
it is beat with rods upon hurdles of wood, or on cords, 
to cleanfe it from dull and the groffer filth; the more, 
it is thus beat and cleanfed, the fofter it becomes, and 
the better for fpinning. After beating, it mull be well 
picked, to free it from the relt of the filth that had 
cfcaped the rods. 

It is now in a proper condition to be oiled, and 
carded on large iron cards placed flopewife. Olive oil 
is elteemed the belt for this purpofe : one-fifth of which 
lhould be ufed for the wool intended for the woof, and 
a ninth for that deligned for the warp. After the 
wool has been well oiled, it is given to the fpinners, 
who firll card it on the knee with finall fine cards, and 
then fpin it on the wheel, obferving to make the thread 
of the warp fmaller by one-third than that of the woof 
and much comparer twilled. 

The thread thus fpun, is reeled, and, made into 
Ikeins. That defigned for the woof is wound on little 
tubes, pieces of paper, or rulhes, fo difpofed as that 
they may be eafily put in the eye of the Ihuttle. That 
for the warp is wound on a kind of large wooden 
bobbins, to difpole it for warping. When warped, 
it is ftiffened with fize ; the bell of which is that made 
of Ihreds of parchment; and when dry, is given to the 
weavers, who mount it on the loom. 

The warp thus mounted, the weavers, who are two 
to each loom, one on each fide, tread alternately on 
the treddle, firll on the right llep, and then on the 
left, which raifes and lowers the threads of the warp 
equally; between which they throw tranverfely the 
Ihuttle from the one to the other: and every time 
that the Ihuttle is thus thrown, and a thread of the 
woof inferted within the warp, they llrike it conjuct- 
ly with the fame frame, wherein is faltened the comb 
or reed, between whofe teeth the threads of the warp 
are palled, repeating the Itroke as often as is necef- 
farv 

The weavers having continued their work till the 
whole warp is filled with the woof, the cloth is fi- 
ltilhed ; it is then taken off the loom by unrolling it 
from the beam whereon it had been rolled in propor¬ 
tion as it was wove ; and now given to be cleanfed of 
fhe knots, ends of threads, llraws, and other filth, 
Which is done with iron nippers* 


In this condition it is carried to the fullery, to be cloth 

fcoured with urine, or a kind of potter’s clay, well || 
lleeped in water, put along with the cloth in the Cloud, 
trough wherein it is fulled. The cloth being again ' *— 

cleared from the earth or urine, is returned to the 
former hands to have the lefler filth, fmall llraws, &c. 
taken off as before : then it is returned to the fuller 
to be beat and fulled with hot water, wherein a 
fuitable quantity of foap has been dillblved ; after ful¬ 
ling, it is taken out to be fmoothed or pulled by the 
lilts lengthwife, to take out the wrinkles, crevices &c. 

The linoothing is repeated every two hours, till 
the fulling be finilhed, and the cloth brougnt to its 
proper breadth : after which it is walhed in clear wa¬ 
ter, to purge it of the foap, and given wet to the 
carders to raife the hair or nap on the right fide with 
the thillle or weed. After this preparation the cloth- 
worker takes the cloth, and gives it its firll cut or 
Ihearing : theh the carders refume it, and after wet¬ 
ting, give it as many more courfes with the teazel, 
as the quality of the Hull'requires, always obferving 
to begin againft the grain of the hair, and to end with 
it; as alfo to b\gin with a fmoother thillle, proceed¬ 
ing ftill with one lharper and lharper, as far as the 
fixth degree. 

After thefe operations, the cloth being dried, is re¬ 
turned to the cloth-worker, who Iheers it a fecond 
time, and returns it to the carders, who repeat their 
operation as before, till the nap be well ranged on the 
furface of the cloth, from one end of the piece to the 
other 

The cloth thus wove, fcoured, napped, and Ihorn, is 
fent to the dyer; when dyed, it is walhed in fair water, 
and the worker takes it again wet as it is, lays the 
nap With a brulh on the table, and hangs it on the 
tenters, where it is Hretched both in length and breadth 
fufficiently to fmooth it, fet it fquare, and bring it to 
its proper dimenfions, without /training it too much} 
Obferving to brulh it afrelh, the way of the nap, while 
a little moill, on the tenters. 

When quite dry, the cloth is taken off the tenters, 
and brulhed again on the table, to finilh the laying of 
the nap: after which it is folded, and laid cold under 
a prefs, to make it perfectly fmooth and even, and 
give it a glofs. 

Laltly, the cloth being taken out of the prefs, and 
the papers, &c. for globing it removed, it is in a con¬ 
dition for fale or ufe. With regard to the manufac¬ 
ture of mixt cloths, or thofe wherein the wools are 
firll dyed, and then mixt, fpun, qnd wove of the co¬ 
lours intended, the procefs, except what relates to 
the colour, is moftly the fame withthat juft repre- 
fented. 

Cloth made from Vegetable Filaments. See Bark 
and Filaments. 

Incombufible Cloth. See Asbestos. 

CLOTHO, the youngeft of the three Parcte, 
daughters of Jupiter and Themis. She was fuppo- 
fed to prefide over the moment that we are born. She 
held the diftaff in her hand and fpun the thread of 
life, whence her name nxu &e/y, to fpin. She was re- 
prefented wearing a crown with feven liars, and cover¬ 
ed with a variegated robe; 

CLOUD, a colledtion of vapours fnfpendedin the 
atmofphere. 

That 
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Cloud. That the clouds are formed from the aqueous va- 
' j ' pours which before were fo clofely united with the 
Caufe of atmofphere as to be invifible, is univerfally allowed: 
the forma- but it is no eafy matter to account for the long conti- 
tion of nuance of fome very opaque clouds without diffolving ; 
clouds un- or to give a reafon why the vapours, when they have 
oertain. once b e g an t0 condenfe, do not continue to do fo till 
they at laft fall to the ground in the form of rain or 
fnow, &c. Under the article Barometer, n° 23. 
we have hinted at the general caufe of the formation 
of clouds ; namely, a reparation of the latent heat 
from the water whereof the vapour is compofed. The 
confequence of this feparation, as is undeniably proved 
by Dr Black, mull be the condenfation of that vapour, 
in fome degree at leaf!: in fuch cafe, it will firfl ap¬ 
pear as a fmoke, milt, or fog: which if interpofed be¬ 
twixt the fun and earth, will form a cloud : and the 
fame caufes continuing to aft, the cloud will produce 
rain or fnow. But though the feparation of this latent 
heat in a certain degree is the immediate caufe of the- 
formation of clouds, the remote caufe or the changes 
produced in the atmofphere, whereby fuch a fepara¬ 
tion may be induced, are much more difficult to be 
difcovered. In common obfervation, we fee that va- 
a pour is moil powerfully condenfed by cold fubilances. 
Not always fuch as metals, water, &c. But cold alone cannot in 
owing to all cafes caufe the condenfation of the atmofpherical 
«eld. vapours, otherwife the nights behoved to be always 
foggy or cloudy, owing to the vapours, raifed through¬ 
out the day by the heat of the fun, being condenfed 
by the fuperior coldnefs of the night. Great rains 
will happen in very warm weather, when the union of 
the vapours with the atmofphere, ought rather to be- 
promoted than diffolved, if cold was the only agent in 
their condenfation. The ferenity of the atmofphere, 
alfo, in the moil fevere froils, abundantly ihows that 
fome other caufe befides mereheat or cold is concerned 
in the formation of clouds, and, condenfation of the 
atmofpherical vapours. 

Ele&ricity The eleftric fluid is now fo generally admitted as 
probably an agent in all the great operations of nature, that it 
concerned, is no wonder to find the formation of clouds attributed 
to it. This hath accordingly been given by S. Bec- 
caria as the caufe of the formation of all clouds what- 
foever, whether of thunder, rain, hail, or fnow. The 
firil, he thinks, are produced by a very great power of 
electricity, and the others by one more moderate. But, 
though it is certain that all clouds, or even fogs and 
rain, are eleftrified in fome degree, it ftill remains a 
queftion, whether the clouds are formed in confequence 
of the vapour whereof they are compofed being firfl 
eleftrified, or whether they become eleftrified in con¬ 
fequence of its being firfl; feparated from the atmo¬ 
fphere, and in fome meafure condenfed. This hath 
not yet, as far as we know, been afcertained by the 
experiments of Beccaria, or any other perfon; and in¬ 
deed, notwithflanding the multitude of eleftrical dif- 
coveries that have lately been made, there feems to be 
little or no foundation for afeertainiug it. Eleftricity 
is known to be in many cafes a promoter of evapora¬ 
tion ; but no experiments have yet been brought to 
prove, that eleftrified air parts with its moiflure more 
readily than fuch as is not eleftrified ; fo that, till the 
properties of eleftrified air are. farther invefligated, it is 


impolfible to lay down any rational theory of the for- Cloud 
mation of clouds upon this principle. *“ * * 

But whether the clouds are produced, i. e. the in- 0 f_ 

vifible vapours floating in the atmofphere condenfed ten prodi- 
fo as to become vifible, by means of eleftricity or not, gioufly e- 
it is certain that they do contain the eleftric fluid in ledtrified. 
prodigious and inconceivable quantities, and many very 
terrible and defiruftive phenomena have been occa- 
fioned by clouds very highly eleftrified. The moll ex¬ 
traordinary inftance of this kind perhaps on record 
happened in the ifland of Java in the Eafl Indies in 5 
Auguft 1772. On the nth of that month, at mid- Terrible 
night, a bright cloud was obferved covering a mountain deftrudtion- 
in the diftrift called Gheribon, and at the famet ime feve- 1)J h al ‘ e j cc * 
ral reports were heard like thofe of a gun. The people wa.° U 
who dwelt upon the upper parts of the mountain not J 
being able to fly fall enough, a great part of the cloud,, 
almoft three leagues in circumference, detached itfelf 
under them, and wasfeen at a diflance rifing and falling, 
like the waves of the fea, and emitting globes of fire 
fo luminous, that the night became as clear as day. 

The effefts of it were aftonifhing; every thing was de- 
flroyed for feven leagues round; the houfes were de- 
molilhed; plantations were buried in the earth ; and, 

2140 people lofl their lives, befides 1500 head of cat¬ 
tle, and a vaft number of horfes, goats, &c. 6 

Another inftance of a very defiruftive cloud, the elec- By another 
trie qualities of which will at prefent fcarcely be doubt- intheiflandi 
ed, is related by Mr Brydone, in his Tour through Malta, 
Malta. It appeared on the 29th of Oftober 1757. 

About three quarters of an hour after midnight, there 
was feen to the fouth-weft of the city of Melita, a 
great black cloud, which, as it approached, changed its 
colour, till at laft it became like a flame of fire mixed 
with black fmoke. A dreadful noife was heard on its 
approach, which alarmed the whole city. It palled 
over the port, and came firfl on an Englifh flip, which, 
in an inftant was torn in pieces, and nothing left but. 
the hulk ; part of the mails, fails, and cordage, were, 
carried to a confiderable diflance along with the cloud. 

The fmall boats and felloques that fell in its way were 
all broken to pieces and funk. The noife increafed 
and became more frightful. A centinel terrified at its 
approach ran into his box ; but both he and it were 
lifted up an carried into the fea, where he perifhed. 

It then traverfed a confiderable part of the city, and: 
laid in ruins almoft every thing that flood in its way.. 

Several houfes were iaid level with the ground, and 
it did not leave one fteeple in its paffage. The bells- 
of fome 0/ them, together with the fpires, were car¬ 
ried to a confiderable diflance ; the roofs of the 
churches demolifhed and beat down, &c. It went off 
at the north-eafl point of the city, and demolilhing. 
the light houfe, is faid to have mounted up into the 
air with a frightful noife ; and palled over the fea to 
Sicily, where it tore up fome trees, and did other da¬ 
mage ; but nothing confiderable, as its fury had been 
moftly fpent at Malta. The number of killed and 
wounded amounted to near 200 ; and the lofs of ffiip- 
ping, &c. was very confiderable. 

The effefts of thunder-ftoms, and the vail quantity 
of eleftricity collefted in the clouds which produce, 
thefe ftqrms, arefo well known, that it is fuperfluous 
to mention them.. It appears, however, that, even 
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Cloud, the[e clouds are not fo highly electrified as to produce 

* -«-- their fatal effects on thofe who are immerfed in them. 

It is only the difcharge of part of their electricity up¬ 
on fuch bodies as are either not electrified at all, or 
not fo highly electrified as the cloud, that does all the 
tnftance of mifchief. We have, however, only the following in- 
two people fiance on record, of any perfon’s being immerfed in 
involved in the body of a thunder-cloud. ProfefTor Sauifure, 

a thunder- an( j y 0un g Mr Jalabert, when travelling over one of 
cloud. t ] le high Alps, were caught among clouds of this 
kind; and to their aftonilhment found their bodies 
fo full of eleCtrical fire, that fpontaneous flalhes darted 
from their fingers with a crackling noife, and the fame 
g kind of fenfation as when ftrongly electrified by art. 
Height of The height of clouds in general is not great; the 
the clouds, fummits of very high mountains being commonly quite 
free from them, as Mr Brydon experienced in his jour¬ 
ney up mount JE tna: but thofe which are molt high¬ 
ly electrified defcend loweft, their height being often 
not abole feven or eight hundred yards, above the 
ground; nay, fometimes thunder-clouds appear aCtu- 

* See ft«- ally to touch the ground with one of their edges*: 

tier. but the generality of clouds are fufpended at the height 

of a mile, or little more, above the earth. Some, 
however, have imagined them to arife to a molt incre¬ 
dible and extravagant height. Maignan of Thouloufe, 
in his Treatife of PerfpeCtive, p. 93, gives an account 
of an exceeding bright little cloud that appeared at 
midnight in the month of Augult, which fpread itfelf 
almofl as far as the zenith. He fays that the fame 
thing was alfo obferved at Rome ; and from thence 
concludes, that the cloud was a collection of vapours 
raifed beyond the projection of the earth’s fliadow, 
and of confequence illuminated by the beams of the 
fun. This, however, can by no means be credited; 
and it is much more probable that this cloud owed its 
fplendor to electricity, than to the reflection of the 
(j folar beams. 

Their vari- In the evenings after fun-fet, and mornings before 
ous colours fun-rife, we often, obferve the clouds tinged with beau- 
accounted tiful colours. They are moltly red; fometimes orange, 
' ot - yellow, or purple ; more rarely bluifli; and feldom or 
ever green. The reafon of this variety of colours, ac¬ 
cording to Sir Ifaac Newton, is the different lize of 
the globules into which the vapours are condenfed. 
This is controverted by Mr Melville, who thinks that 
the clouds reflect the fun’s light precifely as it is tranf- 
mitted to them through the atmofphere. This reflects 
the moft refrangible rays in the greatelt quantity; and 
therefore ought to franfmit the leaft refrangible ones, 
red, orange, and yellow, to the clouds, which accord¬ 
ingly appear molt ufually of thofe colours. In this 
opinion he was greatly confirmed by obferving, when 
he was in Switzerland, that the fnowy fummits of the 
Alps turned more and more reddifh after fun-fet, in the 
fame manner as the clouds ; and he imagines, that the 
femitranfparency of the clouds, and the obliquity of 
their fitnation, tend to make the colours in them much 
more rich and copious than thofe on the tops of fnowy 
j 0 mountains. 

Wf the mo- The motions of the clouds, though fometimes di- 
tions of reCted by the wind, are not always fo, efpecially when 
- 1 'wde. thunder is about to enfue. In this cafe they feem to 
move very fiowly, and often to be abfolutely llationary 

1 


for fome time. The reafon of this molt probably is, Cloud. 

that they are impelled by two oppofite Itreams of air '--- - 

nearly of equal ltrength ; by which means their velo¬ 
city is greatly retarded. In fuch cafes both the aerial. 
currents feem to afeend to a very conliderable height; 
for Melf. Charles and Roberts, when endeavouring to 
avoid a thundCr-cloud in one of their aerial voyages, 
could find no alteration in the courfe of the current, 
though they afeended to the height of 4000 feet from 
the furface of the earth. In fome cafes the motions 
of the clouds evidently depend on their electricity, in¬ 
dependent of any current of air whatever. Thus, in 
a calm and warm day, we often fee fmall clouds meet¬ 
ing each other in oppofite directions, and fetting out 
from fuch Ihort diltances, that we cannot fuppofe any 
oppofite winds to be the caufe. Thefe clouds, when 
they meet, inlteadof forming a larger one,become much 
lefs, and fometimes vanilh altogether ; a circumltanee 
undoubtedly owing to the difcharge of oppofite elec¬ 
tricities into each other. This ferves alfo to throw 
fome light on the true caufe of the formation of clouds; 
for if two clouds electrified, the one pofitively and the 
other negatively, deftroy each other on contact ; it 
follows, that any quantity of vapour fufpended in the 
atmofphere, while it retains its natural quantity of 
electricity, remains invifible, but becomes a cloud when 
electrified either plus or minus. A difficulty, however) 

Itill occurs ; viz. in what manner a fmall quantity of 
vapour furrounded by an immenfe ocean of the fame 
kind of matter, can acquire either more or lefs electri¬ 
city than that which furrounds it: and this indeed we 
feem not as yet to have any data to tolve in a fatisfac- 
tory manner. , 

The lhapes of the clouds are likewife undoubtedly Their 
owing to their electricity; for in thofe feafons in which ftapes. 
a great commotion has been excited in the atmofphe- 
rical electricity, we ffiall perceive the clouds atluming 
ftrange and whimfical lhapes, which vary almoll every 
moment. This, as well as the meeting of finall clouds 
in the air, and vanilhing upon contaCt, is an almolt in¬ 
fallible fign of thunder. 14 

Befides the phenomena of thunder, rain, &c. the Connec- 
clouds are intimately connected with thofe of wind, tiou of the 
and always affiime a particular lhape when a flrong clouds with 
continued wind is about to enfue; though it is remark- win <l> 
able, that in the ftrongelt winds we ffiall often obferve 
them llationary. Sometimes alfo, on the approach of 
a cloud, we ffiall find a fudden and violent gull of wind 
arife ; and at others, the wind, though violent before, 
ffiall ceafe on the approach of a cloud, and recover its 
ltrength as foon as the cloud is pall. This conneftion 
of the clouds with wind is molt remarkable in moun¬ 
tainous countries, when the peaks are fufficiently high 
to have their tops involved in clouds. A very remark¬ 
able mountain of this kind is met with at the Cape of 
Good Hope, from the clouds on whofe top, accord¬ 
ing to the relations of travellers, the winds ilfue forth 
as if they had been confined in a bag ; and fomething 
fimilar has been obferved of mountains in other parts 
of the world. 

The ufes of the clouds are evident; as from them Thei/ufct. 
proceeds the rain which refrelhes the earth; and with¬ 
out which, according to the prefent fiyltem of nature, 
the whole furface of the earth mult be a mere defart. 

They 
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Clove They are likewife of great ufe as a fcreen interpofcd 
| between the earth and the fcorching rays of the fun, 
Clovis, -which are often fo powerful as to deftroy the grafs and 
v other tender vegetables. In the more fecret operations 
of nature alfo, where the electrical fluid is concerned, 
the clouds bear a principal lhare ; and ferve efpecially 
as a medium for conveying that fluid from the atmo- 
fphere into the earth, and from the earth into the at- 
mofphere ; in doing which, when electrified to a great 
degree, they fometimes produce very terrible eftefts ; of 
which iufl.ances have been already given. 

CLOVE-tree, in botany. SeeCARYori-iYLLUS. 

Clove, a term ufed in weights of wool. Seven 
pounds make a clove. In Eilex in England, eight pounds 
of cheefe and butter go to the clove. 

Clove July-flawer. See Dianthus. 

CLOVER-grass, in botany. See Trifolium ; 
and Agriculture, n° 177, 179. 

CLOUGH, or Draught, in commerce, an allow¬ 
ance of two pounds in every hundred weight for the turn 
of the fcale, that the commodity may hold out weight 
when fold out by retail. 

CLOVIO, (Giorgio Giulio) biftory and portrait 
painter, was born in Sclavonia in 1498. Having in 
the early part of his youth applied himfelf to literature, 
his genius prompted him to purfue the art of painting 
for a profeifion ; and at 18 years of age he went to 
Rome, where he fpent three years to perfect his hand 
in drawing, and devoted himfelf entirely to painting 
in miniature. His knowledge of colouring was efta- 
blifhsd by the inftruCtions of Julio Romano, and his 
tafte of compofition and deflgn was founded on the ob- 
fervations he made on the works of Michael Angelo 
Buonaroti. By thofe afliftances he proceeded to fuch 
a degree of excellence in portrait as well as in hiftory, 
that in the former he was accounted equal to Titian, 
and in the latter not inferior to Buonaroti. He died 
in 1578. His works are exceedingly valuable, and 
are at this day numbered among the curiofities of Rome. 
Vafari, who had feen the wonderful performances of 
Clovio with inexpreflible aftonifliment, enumerates 
many of his portraits and hiftorical compofitions, and 
feems to be almoft at a lofs for language fulhciently ex- 
preflive of their merit. He mentions two or three 
pictures on which the artift had bellowed the labour 
of nine years : but the principal picture reprefented 
Nimrod building the Tower of Babel; which was fo 
exquilitely finilhed, and fo perfeCt in all its parts, that 
it feemed quite inconceivable how the eye or the pen¬ 
cil could execute it. He fays it is impoffible to ima¬ 
gine any thing fo admirably curious ; whether one con- 
fiders the elegance of the attitudes, the richnefs of the 
compofition, the delicacy of the naked figures, the 
perfpeCtive proportion of the objeCts, the tender di- 
ftances, the feenery, the buildings, or other ornaments; 
for every part is beautiful and inimitable. He alfo 
takes notice of a Angle ant introduced in one of the 
pictures of this mafter ; which, though exceedingly and 
incredibly fmall, is yet fo perfect, that even the moil 
minute member was as diflinCt as if it had been painted 
of the natural fize. 

CLOVIS I. was the real founder of the French mo¬ 
narchy ; for he was the firft conqueror of the feveral 
provinces of Gaul, poflefled before his time by the Ro¬ 
mans, Germans, and Goths. Thefe he united to the 
Vol. V. 
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then fcanty dominions of France, removed the feat of Cl<>ut» 
government from Sciifons to Paris, and made this the j 
capital of his new kingdom. He died in 511, in the Clu ny. 
46th year of his age and 31ft of his reign. See [Hijl. ' v 
of) France. 

CLOUTS, in gunnery, are thin plates of iron nail¬ 
ed on that part of the axle-tree of a gun-carriage which 
comes through the nave, and through which the linfpin 
goes. 

CLOYNE, a town of Ireland, in the county of 
Cork, and province of Muniter. W. Long. 8. o. 

N. Lat. 51. 40. It is but a fmall place, though an 
epifcopal refidence. A church was built, andabifhop- 
ric ereCted here, by St Colman, who died on the 4th. 
of November 604 ; and in 707 an abbey was alfo found¬ 
ed here. In 1430, the bilhopric was united to that of 
Cork; and the union continued till the nth of No¬ 
vember 1638, when Dr George Synge was confecra- 
ted bifiiop of Cloyne; Ance which time this fee has 
been governed by its own prelates, one of whom was 
the celebrated Berkeley. —This fee is not taxed in 
the king’s books ; but is now reputed to be worth L. 2 J00 
a-year.—The chapter of Cloyne is compofed of a dean, 
chanter, chancellor, treafurer, an archdeacon, and 
fourteen prebendaries. The diocefeis divided into four 
rural deaneries, and the collegiate church of St Mary 
of Youghal is united to the bilhopric. The cathedralis 
a decent Gothic building. The nave is about 120 feet 
long ; having lateral aiiles, befides the crofs aides, di¬ 
vided by Gothic arches, five on each fide. In the 
choir there is an excellent organ. The bilhop’s pa¬ 
lace, which was rebuilt at the beginning of the prefent 
century, is large and convenient. To the north-weft 
of Cloyne is a reputed holy well, dedicated to St Col¬ 
man, which is much frequented on the 24th of Novem¬ 
ber, being the patron-day. 

CLUE ofa sail, the lower corner ; atid hence 

CLUE-Carnets , are a fort of tackles faftened to the 
clues, or lower corners of the main-fail or fore-fail, to 
trufs them up to the yard as'tccafion requires, which 
is ufually termed clueing up the fails. 

Clue-L ines are for the fame purpofe as clue-garnets; 
only that the latter are confined to the courfes, where¬ 
as the former are common to all the fquare fails. See 
thefe ropes as reprefented in the article Ship. 

CLUNIA, (anc. geog.) a principal town of the 
Hither Spain, a Roman colony, with a conventus juri* 
dicus, on the Darius, to the weft of Numantia. Now 
Corunna del Conde. 

CLUNIUM, (anc. geog.) a town of Gorfica, near 
Baftia. Now St Catharine. 

CLUNY, or Clugny, a celebrated abbey of Bene- 
difline monks, in a city of that name; being the head 
or chief ofa congregration denominated from them. 

It is fitnated in the Mafonnois, a little province of 
France, on the river Grone ; and was founded by 
William Duke of Berry and Aquitain; or, as others 
fay, by the Abbot Bernon, fupported by that Duke, 
in the year 910. 

This abbey was anciently fo very fpacious and mag¬ 
nificent, that in 1245, after the holding of the firft 
council of Lyons, Pope Innocent IV. went to Cluny, 
accompanied with the 2 patriarchs of Antioch and 
Conftantinople, 12 Cardinals, 3 archbilhops, 15 bilhops, 
and a great number of abbots ; who were all enter* 

L tained. 
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tained, without one of the monks being put out of 
their place: tho’ S. Louis, Q. Blanche his mother,the 
Duke of Artois his brother, and his lifter, the Empe¬ 
ror of Conftantinople, the fons of the kings of Arra- 
gon and Caftile, the Duke of Burgundy, 6 counts, and 
a great number of lords, with all their retinues, were 
there at the fame time. 

Cluny, at its firft erection, was put under the im¬ 
mediate protection of the apoltolic fee ; with exprefs 
prohibition to all fecular and ecclefiaftic powers, to 
difturb the monks in the poffeffion of their effects, or 
the election of their abbot. By this they pretended 
to be exempted from thejurifdiCtion of bifhops ; which 
at length gave the hint to other abbeys to infill on the 
fame. 

Cluny is the head of a very numerous and extenlive 
congregation : in effeCt, it was the firft congregation 
of divers monafteries united under one chief, fo as only 
to conftitute one body, or, as they call it, one order, 
that ever arofe. 

This order of monks was brought into England by 
William Earl of Warren, fon-in-law^ to William the 
Conqueror, who built a houfe for them at Lewes in 
Suflex about the year 1077. There were 27 priories 
and cells of this order in England, which were govern¬ 
ed by foreigners, afterwards made denizens. 

CLUPEA, or Herring, in ichthyology, a genus 
belonging to the order of abdominales. The upper jaw 
is furnilhedwithaferrated myftache ; thebranchioltege 
membrane has eight rays ; a fcaly ferrated line runs 
along the belly from the head to the tail; and the 
belly-fins have frequently nine rays. There are 11 
fpecies, viz. 

1. The harengus, or common herring, has no fpots, 
and the under jaw is longer than the upper one. A 
herring dies immediately after it is taken out of the 
water : whence the proverb arifes, As dead as a her¬ 
ring. The meat is every where in great efteem, being 
fat, foft, and delicate; efpecially ifit isdreffed asfoon 
as caught, for then it is incomparably better than on the 
next day. 

The herring was unknown to the ancients. Not- 
withftanding the words and ,«««;; are by tranf- 

lators rendered halec, the characters given to thofe fifh 
are common to fuch numbers of different fpecies as ren¬ 
der it impoffible to fay which they intended. 

Herrings are found from the higheft northern lati¬ 
tudes, yet known as low as the northern coafts of 
France ; and except one inftance, brought by Dod, of 
a few being once taken in the bay of Tangier, none 
are ever found more foutherly. They are met with 
in vaft Ihoals on the coaft of America, as low as Ca¬ 
rolina. In Chefapeak-bay is an annual inundation of 
thofe fifh, which cover the fhore in fuch quantities as 
to become a nuifance. We find them again in the feas 
of Kamtfchatka, and probably they reach Japan ; for 
Kempfer mentions, in his account of the fifh of that 
country, fom.e that are congenerous. The great win¬ 
ter rendezvous of the herring is within the arCtic circle: 
there they continue for many months in order to re¬ 
cruit themfelves ofter the fatigue of {pawning ; the feas 
within that fpace fwarming with infeCt food in a far 
greater degree than thofe of our wanner latitudes. 
This mighty army begins to put itfelf in motion in the 
fpring: we diftinguilh this vaft body by that name; 


for the word herring comes from the German heir, clupea, 

“ an army,” to exprefs their numbers. They begin '--- - 

to appear off the Shetland ifles in April and May; 
thele are only the forerunners of the grand fhoal which 
comes in June: and their appearance is marked by 
certain figns, by the numbers of birds, fuch as gannets 
and others, which follow to prey on them ; but when 
the main body approaches, its breadth and depth is 
fuch as to alter the appearance of the very ocean. It 
is divided into diftindt columns of five or fix miles in 
length, and three or four in breadth, and they drive 
the water before them with a kind of rippling : fome- 
times they fink for the fpace of ten or fifteen minutes, 
and then rife again to the furface ; and in fine wea¬ 
ther reflect a variety of fplendid colours like a field of 
themoft precious gems; in which, or rather in a much 
more valuable light, fhould this ftupendous gift of Pro¬ 
vidence be confidered by the inhabitants of the Britifh 
ifles. 

The firft check this army meets in its march fouth- 
ward is from the Shetland ifles, which divide it into 
two parts; one wing takes to the eaft, the other to 
the weftern fhores of Great Britain, and fill every bay 
and creek with their numbers; others pafs on to¬ 
wards Yarmouth, the great and ancient mart of her¬ 
rings : they then pafs through the Britifh Channel, 
and after that, in a manner difappear. Thofe which 
take towards the weft, after offering themfelves to the 
Hebrides, where the great ftationary fifhery is, pro¬ 
ceed to the north of Ireland, where they meet with a 
fecond interruption, and are obliged to make a fecond 
divifion: the one takes to the weftern fide, and is 
fcarce preceived, being foon loft in the immenfity of 
the Atlantic; but the other, that paffes into the Irifh 
fea, rejoices and feeds the inhabitants of molt of the 
coalts that border on it. Thefe brigades, as we may 
call them, which are thus feparated from the greater 
columns’, are often capricious in their motions, and do 
not fliow an invariable attachment to their haunts. 3 

Were we inclined to confider this partial migration Wonderful 
in a moral light, we might refledt with veneration and inftindt of 
awe on the mighty power which originally •impreffed tilefc crta ~ 
on this moll ufeful body of his creatures the inftindt ture, ‘ 
that diredts and points out the courfe, that bleffes and 
enriches theBritifhiflands,which caufes them, at certain 
and invariable times, to quit the vaft polar deeps, and 
offer themfelves to the expedting fleets. That bene¬ 
volent Being has never been known, from the earlieft 
account of time, once to withdraw this bleffing from 
the whole; though he often thinks proper to deny it 
to particulars-, yet this partial failure (for which we fee 
no natural reafon) fhould fill us with the molt exalted 
and grateful fenfe of his Providence for impreffing fuch 
an invariable and general inftindt on thefe fifli towards 
a fouthward migration when the whole is to be bene¬ 
fited, and to withdraw it when only a minute part is to 
fuffer. 

This inftindt was given them,, that they might re¬ 
move for the fake of depofiting their fpawn in warmer 
feas, that would mature and vivify it more affuredly 
than thofe of the frozen zone. It is not from defedt 
of food that they fet themfelves in motion ; for they 
come full of fat, and on their return are aim oft 
univerfally obferved to be lean and miferable. What 
their food is near the Pole we are not yet informed.; 

bun 
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bat in the Britiflt feas they feed much on the onifeus ma~ 
rinus, a cruftaccous infedt, and fometimes on their own 
fry. 

They are full of roe in the end of June, and conti¬ 
nue in perfection till the beginning of winter, when 
they depofit their fpawn. The young herrings begin 
to approach the fliores in July and Auguft, and are 
then from half an inch to two inches long : thofe in 
Yorkfliire are called herring file. Though we have no 
particular authority for it, yet as very few young her¬ 
rings are foundin the Britiih leas during winter, it feems 
moft certain that they mult return to their parental haunts 
beneath the ice, to repair the vail deffrudtion of their 
race during funnner by men, fowl, and fifli. Some of 
the old herrings continue on the Britiih coail the whole 
year : the Scarborough fiihernien never put down their 
nets but they catch a few: but the numbers that remain 
are not worth comparifon with thofe that return. See 
Herring- fishery. 

The Dutch are moll extravagantly fond of this filh 
when it is pickled. A premium is given to the firll 
bufs that arrives in Holland with a lading of this their 
ambroiia, and a vail price given for each keg. There 
is as much joy among the inhabitants on its arrival, as 
the Egyptians ihow on the firll overflowing of the 
Nile. Flanders had the honour of inventing the art 
of pickling herrings. One William Bauklen of Bi- 
verlet, near Sluys, hit on this ufeful expedient: from 
him wasderived the name pickle , which we borrow from 
the Dutch and German. Bauklen died in 1397. The 
emperor Charles V. held his memory in fuch venera¬ 
tion for the fervice he did to 'mankind, as to do his 
tomb the honour of a vifit. It is very lingular that 
molt nations give the name of their favourite dilh to 
the facetious attendant on every mountebank. Thus 
the Dutch call him pickle herring ; the Italians, maca¬ 
roni ; the French, jean pottage ; the Germans, bans 
■wurjl, that is, jack fauj'age ; and the Englilh dignify 
him with the name of jack pudding. 

2. The fprattus has 13 rays in the back fin. It is a 
native of the European feas, and has a great refem- 
blance to the herring, only it is of a lefs fize. They 
come into the river Thames below bridge in the begin¬ 
ning of November, and leave it in March; and are, du¬ 
ring that feafon, a great relief to the poor of the capi¬ 
tal. At Gravefend and at Yarmouth, they are cured 
like red-herrings : they are fometimes pickled, and are 
little inferior in flavour to the anchovy, but the bones 
will not dilfolve like thofe of the latter. 

3. Th & alofa, or Jbad, has a forked fnout, and black 
fpots on the lides. According to Belonius and Haf- 
felquift, this is a filh of paffage in the Nile. The lalt 
fays, it is found in the Mediterranean near Smyrna, 
and on the coalt of Egypt near Rofetto ; and that in 
the months of December and January it afeends the 
Nile as high as Cairo, where the people fluff it with 
pot marjoram ; and when dreffed in that manner, it 
will very nearly intoxicate the eater. In Great Bri¬ 
tain the Severn affords this filh in higher perfection 
than any other river. , It makes its firll appearance 
there in May, but in very warm feafons in April; for 
its arrival fooner or later depends much on the tem¬ 
per of the air. It continues in the river about two 
months, and then is fucceeded by a variety which we 
lhall have occafion to mention hereafter. 


The Severn Iliad is elteemed a very delicate filh Chipea, 
about the time of its firll appearance, efpecially in that CIvIuk 
part of the river that flows by Gloucelter, where they v v ’ 
are taken in nets, and ufually fell dearer than falinon: 
fome are fent to London, where the filh-mongers di- 
llinguilh them from thofe of the Thames by the French 
name alofe. In the months of July and Auguft, mul¬ 
titudes of bleak frequent the river near Gloucelter j 
fome of them are as big as a fmall herring, and thefe 
the filhermen erroneoully fuppofe to be the fry of the 
Iliad. In many of the American rivers the Iliad is a 
very plentiful and excellent filh; vail quantities are 
annually taken in the various rivers along the coail, 
and in thefe which fall into the Bay of Chefapeake, 
which are either ufed frelh or cured, and are much 
elteemed. 

The Thames fhad does not frequent that river till 
the latter end of May or beginning of June and is 
elteemed a very courfe and inlipid fort of filh. The 
Severn Iliad is fometimes caught in the Thames, though 
rarely, and called allis (no doubt alofe, the French 
name) by the filhermen in that river. About the fame 
time, and rather earlier, the variety called, near Glou- 9 
celter, the twaite, makes its appearance; and is taken Twaite de¬ 
in great numbers in the Severn, and is held in as feribed. 
great difrepute as the Iliad of the Thames. The dif¬ 
ferences between each variety are as follows: the true 
fhad weighs fometimes eight pounds ; but their ge¬ 
neral lize is from four to five. The twaite, on the 
contrary, weighs from half a pound to two pounds, 
which it never exceeds. The twaite differs from a 
lhad only in having one or more round black fpots on 
the fides : if only one, it is always near the gill; but 
commonly there are three or four, placed one under 
the other. IO 

4. The encraficolus, or anchovy, has its upper jaw Anchovy 
longer than the under one, and is about three inches deferibed. 
long. They are taken in vail quantities in the Medi¬ 
terranean, and are exported pickled. The great filh- 
ery is at Georgia a fmall ifle well of Leghorn. See 
Hnchovy-Y isk'ER'v . 

The other fpecies are, 5. The atherinoides has a 
Ihining line on each fide, and fmall belly-fins. It is a 
native of Surinam. 6. The thrilfa has 28 rays in the fin 
at the anus. It is found in the Indian ocean. 7. The 
fima has yellow fins, thofe of the belly being very 
fmall. The mouth is flat; the upper jaw is very 
lliort; the body is of a Ihining filver colour ; and the 
fins are yellow. It is a native of Afia. 8. The fferni- 
cla has no belly-fins, and the body is broad. It is a 
native of Surinam. 9. The myftus is lhaped like a 
fword, and the fins at the anus are united. It is 
found in the Indian ocean. 10. The tropica has a 
wedge-like tail, and a white, broad, comprefled body. 

It is found at Afcenfionifland. 11. The finenlis is very 
like the common herring, but broader. It has no teeth, 
and is a native of China. 

CLUSIA, the balsam-tree: A genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the polygamia clafs 
of plants ; and in the natural method ranking under, 
thpfe plants the order of which is doubtful. The 
calyx is tetraphyllous or hexaphyllous, with its leaf¬ 
lets oppofite and imbricated; the corolla tetrapetalous, 
or hexapetalous; the ftamina numerous. The calyx 
and corolla of the female as in the male ; the nedta- 
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rium of ant her as or glandules coalited, including the 
gerrnen. The capfule is quinquelocular,quinquevalved, 
and full of pulp. There are four fpecies, all natives 
of America. The molt remarkable is the llava. This 
is pretty common in the Britilh American i(lands, 
where the trees grow to the height of 20 feet, and 
Ihoot out many branches on every fide, furnilhed with 
thick, round, fucculeht leaves placed oppolite. The 
flowers are produced at the ends of the branches, each 
having a thick fucculent cover. After the flowers are 
pait, they are fucceeded by oval fruit. From every 
part of thefe trees there exudes a kind of turpentine, 
which is called in the Well Indies hog-gum; becaufe 
they fay, that when any of the wild hogs are wound¬ 
ed, they repair to thefe trees, and rub their wounded 
parts againllthe Hern till they have anointed themfelves 
with this turpentine, which heals their wounds. Thefe 
plants are very tender, and in England mull be 
kept conltantly in a Hove ; and fparingly watered, e- 
fpecially in winter; for they naturally grow in thofe 
parts of the illands where it feldom rains, and confe- 
quently cannot bear mitch moillure. They may be pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings, which mull be laid to dry for a 
fortnight or three weeks, that the wounded parts may 
be healed over, otherwife they will rot. The bell 
time for planting thefe cuttings is in July, that they 
may be well rooted before the cold weather comes on 
in autumn. 

CLUSINA palus, (anc. geog.) a lake of Tuf- 
cany, extending north-well between Clufium and Ar- 
retium, and communicating with the Arnus and Cla- 
nis. Now Chiana I’alude , 

CLUSINI, fontes, (Horace) baths in Tufcany, 
in the territory of Clufium, between this laft to the 
north, and Acula to the fonth, at the diltance of eight 
miles from each. Now Bagn't di S. Cafciana. 

CLUSIUM, anciently called Camars, (Virgil, Li¬ 
vy) ; a town of Tufcany, at the fouth end of the Palus 
Clufini, where it forms the Clanis ; the royal refi- 
rfence of Porfena, three days johrney from Rome to 
the north, (Polybius). Clufiinus the epithet. Clufini 
Veteres the people. Now Chinfi. E. Long. 13. Lat. 
43.— Clufium Novum, was a town of Tufcany, near the 
fprings of the Tiber, ih the territory of Arretium ; 
where lies the Ager Clufinuh; now called Cdfentino 
Clufini Novi, the people, (Pliny). 

CLUTIA, in botany: A genus of the gynandria 
order, belonging tb the dioeeia clafs of plants ; and in 
the natural lifethod hanking under the 38 th order, Tri- 
coccue. The male calyx is pentaphyllous, the corolla 
pentapetalous: the calyx and corolla of the female as 
in the male ; the flyles are three, and the capfule is 
trilocular with a lingle feed. There are three fpecies, 
all of them natives of warm climates. They are ever¬ 
green di rub by plants, rifing fix or eight feet high, 
garnifhed with Ample leaves, and greenilh-white qnin- 
quepetalous flowers. They are propagated by cuttings 
in fpring or fummer, planting them in pots of light 
earth, plunged In a hot-bed. In Britain the plants 
mull always be kept in a Hove. 

Dr Wright, in his account of the mediciqaf plants 
of Jamaica, fays that the clufta eli/theria is the fame 
as the cafcarilla and eleatheria of the ihops. Other 
medical writers have fuppofed them to be diftinft 
harks, and they are fold in the ihops as different pro¬ 


ductions. Linnaeus’s croton cafcarilla, Dr Wright ob- 
ferves, is the wild rofemary ihrub of Jamaica, the bark 
of which has none of the fenfible qualities of the caf¬ 
carilla. 

CLUVIER, (Philip) in Latin Cluverius , a cele¬ 
brated geographer, born at Dantzic In 1580. He tra¬ 
velled into Poland, Germany, and the Netherlands, in 
order to ftudy law; but, being at Leyden, Jofeph 
Scaliger perfuaded him to give way to his genius for 
geography. Cluvier followed his advice, and for this 
purpofe viiited the greatefl; part of the European Rates. 
He was well verfed in many languages ; and where- 
ever he went, obtained illuftrious friends and protec¬ 
tors. At his return to Leyden, he taught there with 
great applaufe ; and died in 1623, aged 43. He 
wrote, 1. De tribus Rheni alveis. 2. Germania an- 
tiqua. 3. Sicilia antiqua. 4. Italia anti qua. 5. In¬ 

tro duClio in univerfam Gcographiam. Alljultlyelleemed. 

CLYDE, a river in Scotland, which, arifingin An- 
nandale, falls into the fea over againllthe ifle of Bute. 
Next to the Tay, it is the largell river in Scotland ; 
and is navigable for fmall craft up to Glafgow. The 
canal, which joins the Forth, falls into it a little below 
that city. The cataract called the Frith of the Clyde, 
oppofite to Lanark, is a great natural curiofity, and 
the fir 11 fcene of the kind in Great Britain. This tre¬ 
mendous Iheet of water for about a mile falls from 
rock to rock. At Stone-byres, the firil fall is about 
60 feet ■, the laft, at Cory-Lynn, is over folid rock, 
not lefs than 100 feet high. At both thefe places 
this great body of water exhibits a grander and more 
intereffing fpe&acle than imagination can poflibly con¬ 
ceive. 

At Cory-Lynn, the falls are feen to molt advantage 
from a ruinous pavilion in a garden, placed in a lofty 
fituation. The cataraft is full in view, feen over the 
tops of trees and bulhes, precipitating itfelf, for an 
amazing way, from rock to rock, with Ihort interrup¬ 
tions, forming a rude Hope of furious foam. The fides 
are bounded by vail rocks, clothed on their tops with 
trees : on the fummit and very verge of one is a ruin¬ 
ed tower, and in front a wood over-topt by a verdant 
hill. A path condlifts the traveller down to the be¬ 
ginning of the fall, into which projects a high rock, 
in floods infulated by the water ; and from the top is a 
tremendous view of the furious llream. In the cliffs 
of this favage retreat the brave Wallace is faid to 
have concealed himfelf, meditating revenge for his in¬ 
jured country. 

On regaining the top, the Walk is formed near the 
verge of the rocks ; Which on both fides are perfectly 
mural and equidiftant, except where they Overhang’: 
the river is pent up between them at a dillance far be¬ 
neath ; not running, but rather Hiding along a ftor.ey 
bottom Hoping the whole way. The fummits of the 
rock are wooded ; the fides fmooth and naked; the 
llrata narrow and regular, forming a ffupendous natu¬ 
ral mafonry. After a walk of above half a mile on the 
edge of this great chafm, on a Hidden appears the 
great and bold fall of Boniton, in a foamiHg-lheet, far 
projefting into a hollow, in which the water Ihows a 
violent agitation, and a wide extending mill arifes from 
the fnrface. Above that is a fecond great fall; two 
Idler fucceed : beyond them the river winds, glows 
more tranquil, and is feen for a confidcrable way, 
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bounded on one fide by wooded banks, on the other by 
rich and fwelling fields. 

The great fall of Stone-byers, firft mentioned, has 
more of the horrible in it than any of the others, 
and is feen with more difficulty : it confifts of two 
precipitous cataracts falling one above the other into a 
vail chafm, bounded by lofty rocks, forming an ama¬ 
zing theatre to the view of thofe who take the pains to 
defcend to the bottom. Between this and Cory-Lynn 
there is another fall called Dundofflin. 

CLYMENE, in fabulous hift'ory, the daughter of 
Oceanus : who, being beloved by Apollo, he had by 
her Phaeton, Lampatia, Egle, and Phebe. See Phae¬ 
ton. # 

CLYPEOLA, treacle-mustard: Agenus of the - 
filiculofa order, belonging to the tetradynamia clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
39th order, Siliquofa. The filicula is emarginated, 
orbiculated, compreffed plane, and deciduous. There 
are two fpecies, both natives of France, Italy, and the 
warm parts of Europe, but hardy enough to bear the 
winters in Britain. One of them is an annual, the 
the other a perennial plant; both are low and herba¬ 
ceous, bearing fpikes of white flowers. They are pro¬ 
pagated by feeds, which ffiould be fown in atumn 
where they are to remain. 

CLYSSUS, an extradl prepared, not from one, but 
feveral bodies mixed together : and, among the mo¬ 
derns, the term is applied to feveral extracts prepared 
from the fame body, and then mixed together. 

CLYSTER, is a liquid remedy, to be injected 
chiefly at the anus into the larger inteltines. It is 
ufually adminiftered by the bladder of a hog, Iheep, or 
ox, perforated at each end, and having at one of the 
apertures an ivory pipe fattened with pack-thread. But 
the French, and fometimes the Dutch, ufe a pewter 
fyringe, by which the liquor may be drawn in with 
more eafe and expedition than in the bladder, and like- 
wife more forcibly expelled into the large inteflines. 
This remedy ffiould never be adminiftered either too 
hot or to cold, but tepid ; for either of the former 
will be injurious to the bowels. 

Clyfters are fometimes ufed to nourilh and fupport a 
patient who can fwallow little or 110 aliment, by reafon 
of fome impediment in the organs of deglutition ; in 
which cafe they may be made of broth, milk, ale, and 
decodtions of barely and oats with wine. The Engliffi 
introduced a new kind of clyfter, made of the fmoke 
of tobacco, which has been ufed by feveral other na¬ 
tions, and appears to be of confiderable efficacy when 
other clyfters prove ineffectual, and particularly in the 
iliac paffion, in the hernia incarcerata, and for the re¬ 
covery of drowned perfons. 

CLYTEMNESTRA, in fabulous hiftory, the 
daughter of Jupiter and Leda. She married Agamem¬ 
non ; but while that prince was at the fiege of Trey, 
file had an amorous intrigue with iEgifthus, whom file 
engaged to murder Agamemnon at his return to his 
dominions. Her fon Oreftes, however, revenged the 
death of his father by killing iEgifthus, with his mo¬ 
ther Clytemneftra; but was afterwards haunted by the 
Furies as long as he lived. 

CLYTIA, or Clytie, daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys, beloved by Apollo. She. was deferred by her 


lover, who paid his addrefles to Leucothoe ; and this 
fo irritated her, that Ihe difcovered the whple intrigue 
to her rival’s father. Apollo defpifed her the more 
for this ; and lhe pined away, and was changed into a 
flower, commonly called a fun-jioiver , which ftill turns 
its head towards the fun in his courfe in token of her 
love. 

CNEORUM, widow-wail : A genus ofthemono- 
gynia order, belonging to the triandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 38th order, 
Tricocde. Theclayxis tridentated : there are three equal 
petals, and a tricoccous berry. There is but one fpe¬ 
cies, alittle evergreen and very ornamental ffirub, adorn¬ 
ed with Ample leaves, and tripetalous flowers of a pale 
yellow colour. It is propagated from feeds, and requires 
no other care than to be kept free from weeds. 

CNICUS, blessed-thistle: A genus of the po- 
lygamia oequalis order, belonging to the fyngenefia 
clafs of plants ; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 49 th order, Compojitte. Theclayxis ovate, im¬ 
bricated with fpinous-branched fcales, and incircled 
with bradteas. The florets are equal. There are fe- 
ven fpecies, of which the only remarkable one is that 
ufed in medicine under the name of carduus benediCus. ■ 
This is an annual plant cultivated in gardens : it flow¬ 
ers in June and July, and perfects it feeds in autumn. 
For medical purpofes the plants fliould be gathered; 
when in flower, dried in the ffiade, and kept in a very 
dry airy place, to prevent its rotting or growing moul-- 
dy, which it is very apt to do. The leaves have a pe¬ 
netrating bitter tafte, not very ftrong or durable, ac¬ 
companied with an ungrateful flavour, which they are 
in a great meafure freed from by keeping. Water ex¬ 
tracts in a little time, even without heat, the lighter 
and more grateful parts of this plant ; if the digeftion 
is continued for fome hours, the difagreeable parts are 
taken up ; a ftrong decodtion is very naufeous and of- 
fenfive to the ftomach. Redtified fpirit gains a very 
pleafant bitter tafte, which remains uninjured in the 
extradt. The virtues of this plant are little known in 
the prefent pradtice. The naufeous decodtion is fome¬ 
times ufed to provoke vomiting ; and a ftrong infulion 
to promote the operation of other emetics. But this 
elegant bitter, when freed from the ofFenfive parts of 
the herb, may be advantageonfly applied to other pur¬ 
pofes. Dr Lewis informs us, that he has experienced 
excellent effedts from alight infufion of carduus in lofs . 
of appetite, where the ftomach was injured by irregu¬ 
larities. A ftronger infufion made in cold or warm 
water, if drunk freely, and the patient kept warm,oc- 
cafions a plentiful l'weat, and promotes all the fecre- 
tions in general. The feeds of the plant are alfo con- 
fideraby bitter, and have fometimes been ufed with the 
fame intention as the leaves. 

CNIDUS, (anc. geog.) a Greek town of Caria 5 
fituated' on a horn or promontory of a peninfula. It 
had in front a double port, and an ifland lying before 
it in form of a threatre, which being joined to the con- • 
tinent by moles or caufeways, made Cnidus a- Dipo- 
lis or double, town, (Strabo), becaufe a great number 
of Cnidians inhabited the ifland. Paufanias mentions-; 

a bridge which joined the ifland to the continent._ 

Cnidii, the people; Cnidius , the epithet_ Cnidia Ve¬ 

nus, a principal divinity of the Cnidians, (Horace),. 
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OiofTss, Her ftatue -was executed by Praxiteles ; and fo exqui- 
Coacli. litely done, and fo much admired, that people came 
from all parts to view it. (Pliny). Of this place was 
Eudoxus, the famous ailronomer and geometrician 
who had here an obfervatory, (Srabo). 

CNOSSUS, orCNOSUs, anciently called Citrates, 
from a cognominal river running by it ; a city of 
Crete, 23 miles to the eaft of Gordnia, (Peutinger). 
Here flood the fepulchre of Jupiter, the famous laby¬ 
rinth, and thepalace of Minos a very ancient king; here 
happened the adventure of Ariadne his daughter with 
Thefeus, called Gnofis, (Ovid). Its port-town was 
Heracleum, on the eaft fide of the ifland. 

COACH, a vehicle for commodious travelling, fu- 
fpended on leathers, and moved on wheels. In Bri¬ 
tain, and throughout Europe, the coaches are drawn 
by horfes, except in Spain, where they ufe mules. In 
a part of the eaft, efpecially the dominions of the great 
Mogul, their coaches are drawn by oxen. In Den¬ 
mark they fometimesyoak rein-dear in their coaches : 
though rather for curiofity than ufe. The coachman 
is ordinarily placed on a feat raifed before the body of 
the coach. But the Spanilh policy has difplaced him 
in that country by a royal ordonnance; 011 occafion of 
the duke d’Olivares, who found that a very import¬ 
ant fecret, whereon he had conferred in his coach, 
had been overheard and revealed by his coachman ; 
fince that time the place of the Spanilh coachman is the 
fame with that of the French ftage-coachman and Eng- 
lilh poftilion, viz. on the firft horfe on the left. 

The invention of coaches is owing to the French : 
yet coaches are not of any great antiquity, even in 
France, fcarce reaching beyond the reign of their 
Francis I. Their ufe, at their firft rife, was only for 
the country : and authors obferve, as a thing very An¬ 
gular, that there wereatfirft no more than two coach¬ 
es in Paris ; the one that of the queen, and the other 
that of Diana natural daughter of Henry II. The firft 
courtier who had one was Jean de Laval de Bois Dau¬ 
phin; whofe enormous bulk difabled him from travel¬ 
ling on horfeback. One may hence judge how much 
variety, luxury, and idlenefs, have grown upon our 
hands in later days; there being now computed in that 
fame city nolefs than 15,000 coaches. 

Coaches have had the fate of all other inventions, to 
be brought by degrees to their perfection ; at pre- 
fent they feern to want nothing, either with regard 
to eafe or magnificence. Louis XIV. of France made 
feveral fumptuary laws for reftraining the exceflive rich- 
nefs of coaches, prohibiting the ue of gold, filver, &c. 
therein ; but they have had the fate to be neglected. 

By the aft 25 Geo. III. c. 47. former duties on 
coaches, &c. are repealed, and the following charged 
in lieu thereof, namely : For every coach, berlin, lan¬ 
dau, chariot, calafh, with four wheels, chaife marine, 
chaife with four wheels, and caravan, or by whatever 
name fuch carriages may be called, kept by any perfon 
for his own ufe, or to be let out to hire (except hack¬ 
ney coaches ), fhall be paid the yearly film of L. 7. 
And for every calafh, chaife, chair, gig, or wliifkey, 
or by whatever name they are known or called, having 
two or three wheels, to be drawn by one or more hor¬ 
fes, that fhall be kept by any perfon for his own ufe, 
■or to be let out to hire, the yearly fum of L. 3, 10s. 

Every maker of coaches, chaife, chariots, &c muft. 


from and after the fifth day of July 1785, taken out at Coach 
the excife-ofhce in London, or of their agents in the || 
country, a licence to be renewed annually at leaft ten Coagul* 
days before the expiration of the former, for which they . tl ° n ~ 
muft pay aos. They mull alfo pay 20s. duty for every 
four-wheeled carriage newly built for fale, and 10s. for 
every two-wheel carriage. Thefe duties are alfo pay¬ 
able to the commiffioners of the excife in town, er their 
agents in the country. 

Coach-makers in Scotland are to take out their li¬ 
cences and pay the duties to the commiffioners of ex¬ 
cife in Edinburgh, or their agents in the country of that 
part of Great Britan. 

Every coach-maker neglecting to takeout a licence, 
and renewing the fame annually, forfeits L. 10; and 
neglefting or refufing to fettle every fix weeks, in the 
manner particularly directed by the, aft, is a forfeiture 
of L. 20. 

Hackney-CoACHES, thofe expofed to hire, in the 
ftreets of London, and fome other great cities, at rates 
fixed by authority. 

One thoufand hackney-coaches are allowed in Lon¬ 
don and Weftminfter ; which are to be licenfed by com¬ 
miffioners, and to pay a duty to the crown. They are 
all numbered, having their numbers engraved on tin 
plates fixed on the coach-doors. Their fares or rates 
are fixed by aft of parliment; and by a late aft have 
been increafed in confequence of a new weekly tax. 

Stage-CoACHES, are thofe appointed for the convey¬ 
ance of travellers from one city or town to another. 

The mailers of ftage-coaches are not liable to an ac¬ 
tion for things loft by their coachman, who have mo 
ney given them to carry the goods, unlefs where fuch 
mailer takes a price for the fame. 

Perfons keeping any coach, berlin, landau, or other 
carriage with four wheels, or any calafh, chaife, chair, 
or other carriage with two wheels, to be employed as 
public ftage coaches or carriages, for the purpofe of 
conveyingpalfengers for hire to and from different pla-. 
ces in Britain, fhall pay annually 5s. for a licence : and 
no perfon fo licenfed ffiall by virtue of one licence keep 
more than one carriage, under the penalty L. 10. 

Mail-CoACHEsm Britain, areftage-coaches of a parti¬ 
cular conftruftion to prevent overturns : and for a cer¬ 
tain confiderarion carry his Majefty’s mails, which are 
protected by a guard, and fuhjeft to the regulations of the 
poll-office. They are pointed as to their time of arrival 
and departure, are reftrifted to four infide palfengers, 
and from experience have proved very beneficial to the 
commerce and correfpondence of Britain. John Palmer, 

Efq; who has the merit of the invention, and been inde¬ 
fatigable in bringing the eftablilhment to a permanent 
footing, has been greatly patronifed by government ; 
and got, as the reward of his fervice, a handfome appoint¬ 
ment in the general poll-office London. 

Coach, or Couch, is alfo a fort of chamber or apart*- 
ment in a large Ihip of war near the Hern. The floor 
of it is formed by the aftmoft part of the quarter-deck, 
and the roof of it by the poop : it is generally the ha¬ 
bitation of the captain. 

COADUNATE, in botany, an order of plants in 
th tfragmenta msthodi naturalis of Linnaeus, in which he 
has thefe genera, viz. annona, liriodendrum, magno¬ 
lia, uvaria, michelia, thea. 

COAGULATION, in chemiftry,■ is performed by 
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Coagulum fix different agents; and by each of thefe in feveral 
11 different manners. 1. It is performed with water, by 
, Coal - , congealing, cryftallizing, and precipitating, as in the 
w mercnrius vitas and fome other preparations. 2. With 
oil, which, by the force of fire, unites with fulphur, 
falts, and metals. 3. With alcohol, upon the fpirit 
of fal ammoniac, the white of eggs, the ferum of the 
blood, See. 4. With acid and alkali growing folid to¬ 
gether, as in the tartarum vitriolatum. j. With fixed 
alkali, as in milk. And, 6. With acid falts; as in 
milk, ferum, and the whites of eggs. 

COAGULUM, is the fame with what in Englilh 
we call runnet, or rather the curd formed thereby. 

COAKS. For the exciting of intenfe heats, as 
for the fmelting of iron ore, and for operations where 
the acid and oily particles would be detrimental, as the 
drying of malt, foffil-coals are previoufly charred, or 
reduced to coaks: that is, they are made to undergo an 
operation fimilar to that by which charcoal is made. 
By this operation coals are deprived of their phlegm, 
their acid liquor, and part of their fluid oil. Coaks 
therefore, confill of the two moll fixed conftituent 
parts, the heavy oil and the earth, together with the 
acid concrete fait, which, though volatile, is diffolved 
by the oil and the earth. 

COAL, among chemifts, fignifies any fubftance 
containing oil, which has been expofed to the fire in 
clofe veffels, fo that all its volatile principles are ex¬ 
pelled, and that it can fuftain a red heat without fur¬ 
ther decompofition. Coal is commonly folid, black. 
Very dry, and confiderably hard. The fpecific cha¬ 
racter of perfect coal is its capacity of burning with 
accefs ©f air, while it becomes red-hot and fparkles, 
fometimes with a fenfible flame which gives little light, 
With no fmoke or foot capable of blackening white 
bodies. 

Coal is capable of communicating its inflammable 
principle, either to the vitriolic acid with which it 
forms fulphur ; or to the nitrous acid contained in 
nitre, which it inflames ; or to metallic earths, which 
it reduces into metals. But the phlogifton cannot pafs 
from coal to form thefe new combinations without the 
afliftance of red-heat. Coal feems to be an unalte¬ 
rable compound in every inftance but thofe mentioned, 
of burning in the open air, and of communicating its 
phlogifton to other bodies; for it may be expofed in 
clofe veffels to the moil violent and long continued fire 
without fuffering the leaft decompofition. No difpofi- 
tion to fufe, nor any diminution of weight can be per¬ 
ceived. It is a fubftance exceedingly fixed, and per¬ 
haps the moft refra&ory in nature. It refills the adtion 
of the moft powerful menftrua, liver of fulphur alone 
excepted. Coal is evidently a refult of the decompofi¬ 
tion of the compound bodies from which it is obtain¬ 
ed. It confifts of the greateft part of the earthy prin¬ 
ciple of thefe compound bodies, with which a part of 
the faline principles, and fome of the phlogifton of 
the decompofed oil, are fixed and.combined very, inti¬ 
mately. Coal can never be formed but by the phlogi- 
fton of a body which has been in an oily ftate: hence, 
it cannot be formed by fulphur, phofphorus, metals, 
nor by any other fubftance the phlogifto'n of which is 
not in an oily ftate. Alfo every oily matter treated 
with fire in clofe vellels, furnilhes true coal; fo that 
whenever a.charry refiduum is left, we may be certain 


that the fubftance employed in the operation contained off. 
oil. Laftly, the inflammable principle of coal, altho’ v —v—' 
it proceeds from oil, certainly is not oil; but pure 
phlogifton ; fince coal added to vitriolic acid can form, 
fulphur, to phofphoric acid can form phofphorus, 

&c. and fince oil can produce none of thefe effedts 
all it has been decompofed and reduced to the ftate 
of coal. Belides, the phenomena accompanying the 
burning of coal are different from thofe which happen 
when oily fubftances are burnt. The flame of char¬ 
coal is not fo bright as that of oil, and produces no 
flame or foot. 

All the phlogifton of coal is not burnt in the open 
air, particularly when the combuftion is flow. One 
part of it exhales without decompofition, and forms a 
vapour, or an invifible and infenfible gas. This va¬ 
pour (which is, or at leaft contains a great deal of, 
fixed air) is found to be very pernicious, and to affedi 
the animal fyftem in fuck a manner as to occafion 
death in a very ihort time. For this reafon it is dan¬ 
gerous to remain in a clofe place, where charcoal or 
any other fort of coal is burnt. Perfons ftruck by 
this vapour are ftunned, faint, differ a violent headach, 
and fall down fenfelefs and motionlefs. The belt me¬ 
thod of recovering them is by expofure to the open 
air, and by making them fwallow vinegar, and breathe 
its fteam. 

Amongft coals, fome differences are obfervable, 
which proceed from the difference of the bodies from. 
which they are made: fome coals, particularly, are 
more conabuftible than others. This combuftibility 
feems to depend on the greater or lefs quantity of la— 
line principle they contain ; that is, the more of the 
faline principle it contains, the more eafily it decom- 
pofes and burns. For example, coals made of plants 
and wood containing much faline matter capable of 
fixing it, the allies of which contain muchalkaline fait, 
burn vigoroufly and produce much heat; whereas the 
coalsof animal matters, theffaline principles of which are 
volatile, and cannot be fixed but in fmall quantity, and 
the alhes of which contain little or no-fait, are fcarcely 
at all combuftible. For. they not only, do not kindle fo - 
eafily as charcoal - does, nor ever burn alone, but they 
cannot be reduced to alhes, without very great trouble, 
even, when the moft effectual methods are ufed to faci¬ 
litate the combuftion. The coal of bullocks blood has . 
been kept for fix. hours very red in a fhallow crucible, 
furrounded with burning charcoal, and conftantly ftir- 
red all the time, that it might be totally expofed to - 
the air ; yet could it not be reduced to white, or even 
grey, alhes: It ftill remained very black, and full of 
phlogifton. The coals of pure oils, or of concrete 
oily fubftances and'foot, which is a kind of coal railed 
during inflammation, are as difficultly reflucedto alhes . 
as animal coals. Thefe coals contain very little faline 
matter;, and their alhes yield no alkali. The coals 
which are fo difficultly burnt, are alfo lefs capable of 
inflaming with nitre than others more combuftible; and 
fome of them even in a. great meafiire refill- the adlion 
ofnitre. 

COAL, in mineralogy, a kind of folid inflammable 
fubftance, fiippofed to be of a bituminous nature, and-' 
commonly ufed for fuel. Of this fubftance there are 
various fpecies. 

I. PJt-caai (lithanthrax), .is a black, folid, corn- 

pad,. 
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Smi. pail, brittle mafs, of moderate hardnefs, lamellated 

— v -' ft'rudture, more or lefs Ihining, but feldom capable of 

a good polifh ; and does not melt when heated. Ac¬ 
cording to Kirwan, it conlifts of petrol or alphaltum, 
intimately mixed with a fmall portion of earth chiefly 
argillaceous ; feldom calcareous; and frequently mixed 
with pyrites. A red tincture is extracted from it by 
fpirit of wine, but cauftic alkali attacks the bituminous 
part. From fome forts of it a varnilh may be made 
by means of fat oils. Fixed alkali has never been 
found in any kind of it, nor fulphur, unlefs when it 
happens to be mixed with pyrites.—None of the va¬ 
rious kinds are found to be electrics per fe (a). 

The varieties oflithanthrax, enumeratedbyCronftedt 
are, i. With a fmall quantity of argillaceous earth and 
vitriolic acid. It is of a black colour, andffiiningtexture: 
it burns, and is moftly confumedin the fire, but leaves, 
however, a fmall quantity of allies. 2. Slaty'coal. 

2. Culm coal, called him, by the Swedes, has a 
greater portion of argillaceous earth and vitriolic acid, 
with a moderate proportion of petrol. It has the 
fame appearance with the foregoing, though its tex¬ 
ture is more dull : it burns with a flame, without be¬ 
ing confumed, but leaves behind it a flag of the fame 
bulk with the original volume of the coal. The fol¬ 
lowing is Mr Kirwan’s defeription of it from the me¬ 
moirs of the Stockholm academy. “ Its fracture has 
a rougher flection than the cannel coal; its fpecific 
gravity from 1300 to 1370. The belt kind affords 
by diftillation, at firft fixed air, then an acid liquor, 
afterwards inflammable air, and ,a light oil of the na¬ 
ture of petrol; then a volatile alkali; and laftly pitch- 
oil. The refiduum is nearly three quarters of the 
whole; and being flowly burnt, affords 13 per cent, 
-of alhes, which confiff moftly of argillaceous earth, 
and about three hundredth parts of them are magne¬ 
tic. It is found in England, and among fome alu¬ 
minous ores in Sweden.” 

3. Slate-coal contains fuch a quantity of argillaceous 
earth, that it looks like common flate; however, it 
burns by itfelf with a flame. M. Magellan is of opi¬ 
nion that this is the bituminous fubflance already de- 
icribed (fee Clay, p. 51.) This fchiftus is of a dark 
bluifh rufty colour ; when thrown on the fire it burns 
with a lively flame, and almoft as readily as the oily 
wood of dry olive tree, or lignum vitae ; emitting the 
very difagreeable fmell of petrol. Such large quarries 

1 


of it are found near Purbeck in Dorfetlhire, that the Coal. 

poorer part of the inhabitants are thence fupplied with '- v — 

sfuel. From the appearance of this flaty coal, Cron- 
ftedt has been induced to fuppofe that the earth of 
all kinds of coal is argillaceous, though it is not fo 
eafy to diftinguiih it after being burnt. The pit-coals, 
he fays, contain more or lefs of the vitriolic acid ; for 
which reafon the fmoke arifing from them attacks fil- 
ver in the fame manner as fulphur does, let the coals 
be ever fo free from marcafite, which, however, is of¬ 
ten imbedded or mixed with them. 

4. Cannel coal, (Avipelites) is of a dull black co¬ 
lour ; breaks eafily in all directions ; and, if broken 
tranfverfely, prefents a fmooth conchoidal furface. It 
burns with a bright lively flame, but is very apt to 
fly in pieces in the fire ; however it is faid to be en¬ 
tirely deprived of this property by immerfion in water 
for fome hours previous to its being ufed. It contains 
a conliderable quantity of petrol in a lefs condenfed Hate 
than other coals. Its fpecific gravity is about 1.270. 

This kind of coal, being of an uniform hard texture, 
is eafilyturnedonalath,andtakes agoodpolilh. Hence 
it is ufed for making various toys, which appear almoft 
as well as if made of the fineft jet. 

5. Kilkemiy coal is the lighted; of any ; its fpecific 
gravity being only about 1400. It contains the lar- 
gefl quantity of afphaltum; burns with lefs fmoke and 
flame, and more intenfely, though more flowly, than 
the cannel-coal. The quantity of earth it contains 
does not exceed one-twentieth part of its weight; but 
this kind of coal is frequently mixed with pyrites. It 
is found in the county of Kilkenny, belonging to the 
province of Leinfler in Ireland. The quality of it as 
burning without fmoke, is proverbially ufed as an en¬ 
comium on the county. 

6. Sulphureous coal confifts of the former kinds mix¬ 
ed with a very confiderable portion of pyrites ; whence 
it is apt to moulder and break when expofed to the 
air, after which water will act upon it. It contains 
yellow fpots that look like metal; burns with a ful- 
phureous fmell, leaving behind it either flag or ful- 
phureous alhes, or both. Its fpecific gravity is lyoo 
or more. 

7. Bovey coal, (Xylanthrax) is of a brown or 
brownilh black colour, and of a yellow laminar tex¬ 
ture. Its laminae are frequently flexible when firft 
dug, though they generally harden when expofed to 

the 


(a) “ The varieties of this coal (fays Mr Magellan) are very numerous according to the different fub- 
fiances with which it is mixed; but in regard to their oeconomical ufes, only two kinds are taken notice of by 
the Britilh legiflatnre, viz. culm and caking coals. The caking coals, in burning, Ihow an incipient fufion, 
fo that their fmalleft pieces unite in the fire into one mafs ; by which means the ftnalleft pieces, and even the 
mere duft of this kind, are almoft equally valuable with the largeft pieces. The other fort called culm , does 
not fufe or unite in the fierceft fire; fo that the fmall coal, being unfit for domeftic purpofes, can only be ufed 
in burning limeftonc. 

“ It Ihould be an eafy matter for any perfon to diftinguilh culm from fmall caking coal, either by try¬ 
ing to make fire with it in a common grate, without interpofing any other fuel between it; when if it 
kindles, it is a caking coal; if not, it is culm ; Or by putting fome of thefe fmall fragments of coal on an 
ignited iron fliovel; if they melt and run together, they belong to the caking kinds; if not, they are culm. 
But it feems that coal merchants are now in the cullom of calling culm the powdery parts of pit-coal, of what- 
foever kind they may happen to be. The reafon of this is, that there is a difference in the duty payable by 
culm and by caking coals. There never was any difficulty, however, on the fubjedt; nor would there be 
any difficulty in collecting the tax, were it not for the infufferable ignorance and love of defpotic oppreffion 
which generally pervades the underling officers of the revenue.” 
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die air. It confifts of wood penetrated with petrol 
or bitumen, and frequently contains pyrites, alum, 
and vitriol. According to the German chemifts its 
alhes contain a little fixed alkali; but Mr Mills differs 
from them on this fubjefb. By diltillatiou it yields a 
fetid liquor mixed with a volatile alkali and oil ; part 
of which is fbluble in fpirir of wine, and part of a mi¬ 
neral'nature, and infoiuble. It is found in almoft all 
the countries of Europe. 

Tliefe are the molt confiderable varieties of coals 
commonly known; but we muff not imagine that 
each of them is to be met homogeneous in thofs places 
where they are found. On the contrary, the differ¬ 
ent qualities and proportions of their ingredients make 
a vail number of other varieties, fit for different pur- 
pofes, according to the quality and quantity of thofe 
they contain. Thus, various kinds of coals are often 
found mixed with one another under ground ; and 
fome of the finer forts fometimes run like veins be¬ 
tween thofe of a coarfer kind. Thus, M. Magellan 
obfer'ved in the fine coals employed in a curious ma¬ 
nufactory at Birmingham, that they produced a much 
clearer flame than he had ever obferved from common 
coal ; yet, on inquiry, he found that thefe were 
picked out from the common coals of the country, 
through which they ran in veins, and were eafily dif- 
tingufhed by the manufacturers, though they did 
not afford fufheient indications of a fpecific differ¬ 
ence. The purpofe to which they were applied was 
the moulding rods of tranfparent and coloured glafs 
into the fhapes proper for common buttons : which 
they performed with aftonifhing expedition. 

Fourcroy remarks, that this foflil bitumen, when 
heated in contaCt with a body in combuftion, and ha¬ 
ving a free accefs of air, kindles the more llowiy and 
With the greater difficulty in proportion as it is more 
weighty and compact. When once kindled, it emits 
a ftrong and durable heat, and burns for a long time 
before it is confiimed. The matter that is burned, 
and produces the flame, appears very denfe, and feems 
united to fome other fubftance which retards its de- 
ftruCtion. On burning, it emits a particular ftrong 
fmell, which is not at all fulphureous when the coal 
contains no pyrites. When the combuflible, oily, 
and other volatile pans of the coal arc diflipated, if 
the combuftion be then flopped, the remainder is 
found to be reduced to a true charred ftate, and is 
called coak. This fubftance is capable of exciting the 
mofl intenfe heat, for which purpofe it is ufed in me* 
tallurgic works all over Britain. 

“ It is well known (fays M. Magellan), that the 
Englifh method of burning pit coal into coak has been 
a molt profitable and happy acquifition for the fmelt- 
ing our ores, and, for many 1 other metallurgical and 
chemical proceffes in this ifland. But the ingenious 
and advantageous undertaking of Lord Dundonald, by 
which he turns to a very confiderable profit the mines 
of coals in his and other eftates, building ovens of a 
proper conftruftion for burning pit-coal into coak, 
and at the fame time for colledting, in feparate re¬ 
ceptacles, the volatile alkali, oil, tar, and pitch, which 
were generally loft by the nfual method** deferves to 
be noticed, as it affords a very remarkable inftance of 
the great Ioffes to mankind, for want of carefully at¬ 
tending to every refult from great proceffes of art 
Vol V, 


when made on a large fcalc. Thefe ovens are fo con¬ 
trived, as to admit an under fupply of air; and the 
coals, after being kindled, degompofe themfelves by a 
How but incomplete combuftion, which does not de- 
ftroy the ingredients. The relidnum left in the oven 
proves to be mofl excellent cinders or coaks ; whiifi: 
the volatile parts, which otherwife would be diflipated 
in the air, are feparated and condenfed in refervoirs, 
or receptacles of capacious fize, placed at proper de¬ 
fiances beyond the reach of fire. Monf. Faujas de 
St Fond, who vifited thefe works in a trip he made 
to Scotland, undertook to ere&a fimilarkind of oven 
in France : and it is rather Angular, that he endeavours 
to eftablifh a claim of having difeovered the fame pro¬ 
ceffes before he faw them in Scotland; as if it did not 
reflect a greater honour on his induftry, to carry back 
to his country fome ufeful knowledge, than to return 
as ignorant as our Englifh travellers,” See. 

On fubje&ing pit-coal of any kind to diflillation in 
clofe veffels, it firft yields a phlegm or watery liquor 1 
then an ethereal or volatile oil ; afterwards a volatile 
alkali ; and laftly, a thick and greafy oil; but it is re¬ 
markable, that, by redtifying this laft oil, a tranfparcr.t 
thin and light oil of a ftraw colour is produced, which 
being expofed to the air becomes black like animal 
oils. From this and other obfervations, the general 
opinion is, that all coals, bitumens, and other oily 
fubftances found in the mineral kingdom, derive their 
origin from vegetables buried in the earth ; fince it is 
well known that only organifed bodies have the power 
of producing oily and fat fubftances. “ The amazing 
irregularities, gaps, and breaks (fays M. Magellan) of 
the flrata of coals, and of other foflile fubftances, e- 
vince that this globe has undergone the mofl violent 
convulfions by which its parts have been broken, de¬ 
tached and overturned in different ways, burying large 
tradts of their upper furfaces, with all the animal 
and vegetable productions there exifling, at the time 
of thofe horrible cataftrophes, whofe epoch far pre¬ 
cedes all human records. And it is eafy to be con¬ 
ceived, that the various heaps and congeries of thefe 
vegetable and animal fubftances, remaining for ages 
and ages in the bowels of the earth, have obtained va¬ 
rious confiftencies, and ftill produce thofe oily and bi- 
tumious juices, which find way to gufh out, leaving 
behind their thickefl parts on the fame places where 
they are found, and in many others where the induftry 
of mankind never Will be able to penetrate.” 

Coal-M ine. See CoalerY.<— Malicioufly fetting 
fire to coal-mines is felony, by flat. 10. Geo. II. c. 32. 
§ 6 . 


Oai. 

Coakry. 



Small Coal, a fort of charcoal prepared from the 
fpray and brulhwood ftripped off from the branches of 
coppice wood, fometimes bound in bairns for that pur¬ 
pofe, and fometimes charred without binding, in which 
cafe it is called “ coming it together.” j 

COALERY, Coaliery, or Colliery; a coal-Hiftory of 
work, or place where Coals are dug. coals. 

It is generally agreed, that cannel-coal * is the * s« Am* 
lapis amp elites of the Romans; though it feems to f elites. 
have been ufed by them only for making toys, brace¬ 
lets, &c. But of that common fuel which wc denomi¬ 


nate coals, the native Romans were intirely ignorant. 
It is certain that they are not, as fome have imagined, 
the lapis obfidianus of Pliny, about which there have 
M been 
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Coalery. been great difputes f : nor the Gag a tes, or Jet, which 
+'j7x^xvT ot ^ iers > again, have taken for the tapis obfidianus ; 
cap. though the lightnefs and texture ihow plainly that it is 
Auguftus not either ftone or coal. In fadt, there are no beds of 
placed the it in the compafs of Italy. The great line of that fuel 
ftatuesof feems to fweep away round the globe, from north-eaft, 
four ele- t0 fouth-weft ; not ranging at a diftance even from the 
made of ; t fouth-eaflerly parts of Britain, as is generally ima- 
inrte tem- Stned, but actually viliting Brabant and France, and 
yle of Con- yet avoiding Italy. 

But the primaeval Britons appear to have ufed it. 
And in theprecindls of Manchester particularly, which 
are furnilhed with an inexhaudible abundance of it, 
they could not have remained unapprifed of the agree¬ 
able combuftible around them. The currents there 
frequently bring down fragments of coal from the 
Manchtjler■. mountains ; and in the long and winding courfe of 
them through the pariih, the Britons would foon mark 
the fhining ftones in the channels ; and by the aid of 
accident, or the force of reflection, find out the utility 
•of them. But we can advance ftill nearer to a cer¬ 
tainty. Several pieces of coal were difcovered fome 
years ago in the fand under the Roman way to Rib- 
chefter, when both were dug up at the conftruction of 
a houfe in Quay-ftreet. The number of pieces, feve- 
ral of them as large as eggs, was not lefs than 40 ; 
and a quantity of flack was dug up with them. Thefe 
circumftances fliow the coals to have been lodged upon 
the fpot, before the road of the Romans covered it. 
That ground being in the neighbourhood of Mance- 
$ i. e. “-the the Britons had there repolited a quantity of 

place of coals, probably for the ufe of the garrifon ; and many 
tents. ” An G f t i ie fmaller fragments, and fome of the flack, were 
“r buried in the land upon which they were laid. And 
the fite^of that the Britons in general were acqainted with this 
which was fuel, is evident from its appellation amonglt us at pre- 
tbe prefent fent, which is not Saxon, but Britilh ; and fubfifts a- 
Caftlefield mong the Irifh in their 0 gual, and among the Corniih 
at Man- j n their kolan, to this day. 

chefter Theextenlivebedsof fuel, therefore, with which the 

kingdom of England and the precindls of Manchefter 
are fo happily ftored, were firft noticed by the Ikill, 
and firfl opened by the labour of the Britons ; and fome 
lime before the arrival of the Romans among them. 
And the nearer quarries in the confines of Bradford, 
N ewton, and Manchefter, would naturally attrad the 
notice, and invite the inquiries, of the Britons before 
any others. The current of the Medlock, which 
wafhes the fides of them, would bringdown fpecimens 
of the riches within, lodge many of them about the 
Caftlefield, and allure the Britons fucceflively to a col¬ 
lection of the one, and a fearch after the other. 

But, even for ages after the difcovery, wood continu¬ 
ed to compofe the general firing of the nation. In 852, 
a grant was made of fome lands by the abbey of Peter¬ 
borough, under the refervation of certain boons and 
payments in kind to the monaftery ; as, one night’s 
entertainment; 10 veflels of Welih and two of com¬ 
mon ale : 60 cart-loads of wood ; and 12 of pit-coal; 
where we fee the quantity of coal was only one cart¬ 
load to five of wood. The latter naturally continued 
the principal article of fuel as long as the forelts 
and thickets prefented themfelves fo ready to the 
hand: and fuch it continued till a very late period. 
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The firft public notice of the former is mentioned by Coalery. 
Mr Hume to have been in the timeof Henry III. who 4 —v-—' 
in the year 1272, granted a'charter to the town of 
Newcaflle, giving the inhabitants a licence todig coals: 
and the firft flatute relating to this article was the 
9 Henry V. c. 10. ordaining all keels in the port of 
Newcaflle to be meafured by commiflioners, before 
carriage of coals, on pain of forfeiture. They were not 
brought into common ufe till the reign of Charles I. ; CamthdCs 
and were then fold for about 17 s. a chaldron. In Political ‘ 
lome years after the reftoration, there were about Survey. 
200,000 chaldrons burnt in London; in 1607, about 
270,000 chaldrons; and at the revolution, upwards of 
300,000 chaldrons ; at prefent, full 600,000 are 
annually confumed there. There is, befides, an im- 
menfe confumption in other parts of Britain, and in 
Ireland. In Scotland, they fupply their own confump¬ 


tion, and alfo export. In Ireland, though they have 
coal, yet they take annually to the value of 30,0001. 
from England, and 12,000 1 . from Scotland. 

The moft remarkable coalery, orcoal-work, that was 
ever difcovered in Britain, was that wrought at Bur- 
rowftonnefs, under the fea. The veins of coal were 
found to continue under the bed of the fea in this place, 
and the colliers had the courage to work the vein near 
half way over; there being a mote half a mile from the 
Ihore, where there was an entry that went down into 
the coal-pit, under the fea. This was made into a 
kind of round key or mote, as they call it, built foasto 
keep out the fea, which flowed there twelve feet. Here 
the coals were laid, and a fliip of that draught of wa¬ 
ter, could lay her fide to the mote, and take in the 
coal—This famous colliery ^belonged to the earl of 
Kincardine’s family. The frefli water which fprung 
fromtbre' bottom and fides of the coal pit, was always 
drawn out upon the ihore by an engine moved by wa¬ 
ter, that drew it forty fathom. This coal-pit continued 
to be wrought many years to the great profit of the 
owners, and the wonder of all that faw it ; but, at 
laft, an unexpedted high tide drowned the whole at 
once : the labourers had not time to efcape, but periih- 
ed in it. 

There are feveral other countries in Europe which 
polfefs confiderable coal-mines; as France, Liege, 
Germany, and Sweden. Alfo on this fide of the 
Atlantic ocean, there has been coal difcovered, and 
wrought; in Newfoundland, Cape-Breton, Canada, 
alfo in Virginia and other parts of the United States. 

And although in America, wood, from its great plen¬ 
ty, is ufed in mofl of the manufadtures, yet the coal 
is excellent, and will in time become an article of ve¬ 
ry great importance. 3 

Theinlandcoal-tradein Britain,that is,carrying coals Importante 
from Newcaflle, Sunderland, Blith, and other adjacent o{ thecoab 
places in the north of England, as alfo from the frith tradc * 
of Edinburgh in Scotland, and other places there¬ 
abouts, to the city of London, and to the port-towns 
on the coaft all the way, both north of Newcaflle, 
and up the channel as high as Portfmouth weft, is 
a prodigious article, and employs abundance of Hup¬ 
ping andfeamen ; in fo much that, in a timeof ur¬ 
gent neceility, the coalery navigation alone has been 
able to fupply the government with a body of feamen 
for the royal navy, able to man a confiderable fleet at a 

very 
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very fhort warning, and that without difficulty, when 
' no other branch of trade would do the like. Likewife 
the Whitehaven coaleries in Cumberland, belonging to 
Sir James Lowther, furailh feveral counties in Ireland 
with coals, and conftantly employ upwards of 2000 
feamen ; which alfo is a noble nurfery for the navy of 
Britain. And not only do the pit-coals fulhciently 
fupply all the ports, but, by means of thofe ports 
and the navigable rivers, all the adjacent counties ve¬ 
ry far inland. 

In ffiort, coals, though not an exclufive, yet may, 
with propriety, be ftyled a peculiar blcffing to Britain 
from their great plenty, their acknowledged excel¬ 
lence, and their being found in fuch places as are 
conveniently fituated for exportation. Nor is there 
any danger of the export-trade being lelfened even by 
the feveral duties that have been laid upon them ; for 
the foreign confumpt being founded in neceffity with 
regard to manufactures, and in (Economy where they 
are ufed for convenience (wood and turf being dearer 
than coals with the duty), there need be no fear of 
the markets declining. There is as little room to be 
alarmed from an apprehenfton of their being exhaufted, 
as the prefent works are capable of fupplying them for 
a long feries of years, and there are many other mines 
ready to be opened when thefe lhall fail. Befides, 
there are known to be coals in many parts of the three 
kingdoms, which hitherto they have had no encourage¬ 
ment to work. 

Belides the value of this commodity as a conveni- 
encyoflife, as an article of commerce, and as giving 
rife to a nurfery of feamen for the increafe of the 
marine ; other important advantages deferve to be no¬ 
ticed. Coals are in many refpects, and in a very high 
degree, ufeful to the landed intereft ; not only by rai- 
ftng exceedingly the real value, and of courfe the pur- 
chafe, of thofe lands in which they are found, and thofe 
through which it is neceffary to pafs * from the works 
to the places where they are embarked, but from the 
general improvements they have occafioned ; fo that 
very few counties are now better cultivated than Nor¬ 
thumberland, and the fame effeifts they have had in a 
greater or lefs degree in other places. Tlioufands of 
laborious people are employed in and about the mines; 
thoufands more ill conveying them to the ports, and 
on board the ihips ; to fay nothing of thofe that draw 
their fubfiftence from the carriage of them by land to 
fupply families, &c. There are alfo great numbers 
that live in a fuperior ftation ; as ftewards, diredlors, 
fadtors, agents, book-keepers, &c. To thefe we may 
add the extraordinary encouragement given to inge¬ 
nious artifts who have invented, and the numerous 
workmen continually employed about thofe feveral 
curious and coftly machines which, for a variety of 
purpofes in this bufinefs, are in continual ufe, and of 
courfe in continual wear: we may join to thefe the 
multitudes that obtain their living from the many ma- 
nufadthres in which they are employed, and which 
could not be carried on but by the help and cheapnefs 
of coals. Laftly, the produce of coals exported, which 
amounts to a very confiderable fum, befides being pro¬ 
fitable to the owners, merchants, and mariners, is fo 
much clear gain to the nation. 

It might be expedted, that a trade fo beneficial to 
individuals, and to the nation in general, and which 


has been gradually increafing for feveral centuries pa ft, 
would have been advanced by this time to very great 
perfedlion, and reduced to a regular fyftem. But, in 
one very effential refpect, it is found to be quite other- 
wife. The art of working coal-mines in the moft pro¬ 
fitable manner is highly improved; but the fun¬ 
damental of the art, that of fearching for and difeo- 
vering coal in any diftridt of country where it has not 
yet been found, has never, that we know of, been 
treated in a fyftematic manner. The reader, there¬ 
fore, will not be difpleafed to find this dcfccl fupplied 
in the courfe of the prefent article, together with a 
detail of all the other operations in the bufinefs of 
coaleries. 

The terreftrial matters which compofe the folid 
parts of the earth are difpofed in ftrata, beds, or lay¬ 
ers, the under furface of one bearing againft or lying 
upon the upper furface of that below it, which laft bears 
or lies on the next below in the fame manner. 

Thefe ftrata confift of very different kinds of mat¬ 
ter, fitch as free-ftone, lime-ftone, metal-ftone or whin- 
ftone, coal, &c. as will be particularly fpecified in the 
fequel. 

Some of thefe ftrata are of a confiderable thicknefs, 
being often found from 100 to 200 feet or upwards, 
nearly of the fame kind of matter from the fuperior 
to the inferior furface ; and others are found of the 
leaf! thicknefs imaginable, one inch or lefs. 

All thefe ftrata are divided or parted from each o- 
ther laterally, either by their even, fmooth, polilhed 
furfaces, with very thin lamina of foft or dully matter 
betwixt them, called the parting, which renders them 
eafy to feparate ; or elfe only by the furfaces clofely 
conjoined to each other, without any vifible matter in- 
terpofed betwixt them; yet the different fubftance of 
each ftratum is not in the leaft intermixed, though 
fometimes they adhere fo ftrongly together, that it is 
very difficult to part or disjoin them : in this laft cafe 
they are faid to have a bad parting. 

Befides this principal divifion or parting laterally, 
there are, in fome ftrata, fecondary divifions or part¬ 
ings alfo laterally, feparating or approaching towards 
a feparation, of the fame ftratum, into parts of dif¬ 
ferent thickneffes, nearly parallel to each other, in the 
fame manner as the principal partings divide the dif¬ 
ferent ftrata from each other: but thefe fecondary 
ones are not fo ftrong or vifible, nor make fo effeelual 
a parting, as the principal ones do ; and are only met 
with in fuch ftrata, as are not of an uniform hardnefs, 
texture, or colour, from the upper to the under furface. 

There are other divifions or partings, called backs, 
in almoft every ftratum, which crofs the former late¬ 
ral ones longitudinally, and cut the whole ftratum 
through its two furfaces into long rhomboidal figures. 
Thefe again are crofted by others called cutters , run¬ 
ning either in an oblique or perpendicular direction 
to the laft mentioned backs, and alfo cut the ftratum 
through its two furfaces. Both thefe backs, and cut¬ 
ters generally extend from the upper or fuperior ftra¬ 
tum down through feveral of the lower ones ; fo' that 
thefe backs and cutters, together with the lateral 
partings before mentioned, divide every ftratum into 
innumerable cubic, prifmatic, and rhomboidal figures, 
according to the thicknefs of the ftratum, and the po- 
fition and number of the backs and cutters. They 
M 2 fometimes 
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Coalcry. fomctiraes have a kind of thin partition of dnfty or 

-—' loft matter in them, and foraetimes none, like the firft 

mentioned partings ; but the fofter kind of ftrata ge¬ 
nerally have more backs and cutters than the harder 
kind, and they do not extend or penetrate through the 
others. 

Mate To explain this a little farther, let A, B, C, D, E, 

CXL.II. F, G, (fig. r.) reprefent the principal partings before 
mentioned, or the upper and under furfaces of any 
ftratum ; then a , b, c, d, e, j, will reprefent the fe- 
condary lateral partings nearly parallel to the princi¬ 
pal ones: g, h, i, k, l, m, the longitudinal partings cal¬ 
led backs; n, o, p, q, r, s, the crofs partings called 
cutters, eroding the lad mentioned ones either oblique¬ 
ly or perpendicular. 

In all places where the flrata lie regular, they are 
divided and fubdivided in the manner abovemen- 
tioned; and fometimes in this manner extend through 
a pretty large diftri<St of country: though it is often 
otherwife ; for their regularity is frequently interrupt¬ 
ed, and the flrata broken and difordered, by fundry 
chafms, breaches, or fiffures, which are differently de¬ 
nominated according to their various dimenfions, and 
the matters with which they are filled, viz. dikes, 
s hitches, and troubles, which lhall be explained inorder. 

Dikes. Dikes are the largeft kind of fiffures. Theyfeemto 
be nothing but a crack or breach of the folid flrata, 
occafioned by one part of them being broken away and 
fallen from the other. They generally run in a flraight 
line for a confiderable length, and penetrate from the 
furface to the greatefl depth ever yet tried, in a di¬ 
rection fometimes perpendicular to the horizon, and 
fometimes obliquely : the fame kind of flrata are found 
lying upon each other in the fame order, but the whole 
of them greatly elevated or deprdfed, on the one fide 
of the dike as on the other. Thefe fiffures are fome¬ 
times two or three feet wide, and fometimes many 
fathoms. If the fiffure or dike be of any confiderable 
width, it is generally filled with heterogeneous mat¬ 
ter, different from that of the folid flrata on each fide 
of it. It is fometimes found filled with clay, gravel, 
or fand ; fometimes with a confufed mafs of different 
kinds of flone lying edgeways; and at other times 
with a folid body of free-ftone, or even whin-flone. 
When the fiffure is of no great width, as fuppofe two 
or three feet only, it is then ufually found filled with 
a confufed mixture of the different matters which 
compofe the adjoining flrata, confolidated into one 
mafs. If the dike runs or flretches north and fouth, 
and the fame kind of flrata are found on the eafl fide 
of the dike, in a fitnation with refpeCt to the horizon 
io or 20 fathoms lower than on the other fide, it is 
then faid to be a dip-dike or doiuncaft-dike of io or 20 
fathoms to the eaftward ;—or counting from the eafl 
fide, it is then faid to be a rife-dike or upcajt of fo 
many fathoms weflward. If the flrata on one fide 
are not much higher or lower with refpeft to the ho¬ 
rizontal line, than thofe on the other, but only broken 
off and removed to a certain diflance, it is then faid 
to be a dike of fo many fathoms thick ; and from the 
matter contained between the two fides of the fiffure 
6 or dike, it is denominated a clay-dike, flone-dike, &c. 

Hitches. A hitch is only a dike or fiflure of a fmaller degree, 
by which the flrata on one fide are not elevated or 
feparated from thofe on the other fide above one fa¬ 


thom. Thefe hitches are denominated in the fame Coaler?. 

manner as dikes, according to the number of feet they v-- 

elevate or deprefs the flrata. 

There are dikes (though they are not often met 
with in the coal-countries) whole cavities are filled 
with fparr, the ores of iron, lead, vitriol, or other me¬ 
tallic or mineral matters ; and it is pretty well known, 
that all metallic veins are nothing elfe than what in 
the coal-countries are called dikes. 

The flrata are generally found lying upon each 
other in the fame order on one fide of the dike as on 
the other, as mentioned above, and nearly of the fame 
thickneffes, appearing to have been originally a con¬ 
tinuation of the fame regular flrata, and the dike only 
a breach by fome later accident, prependicularly or 
obliquely down through them, by which one part is 
removed to a (mail diflance, and depreffed to a lower 
fituation than the other. But this is not the only al¬ 
teration made in the flrata by dikes ; for generally to 
a confiderable diflance on each fide of the dike, all the 
flrata are in a kind of fluttered condition, very ten¬ 
der, eafily pervious to water, and debafed greatly in 
their quality, and their inclination to the horizon of¬ 
ten altered. • 7 

Troubles may be denominated dikes of the fmallefl Troubles 
degree; for they are not a real breach, but only an 
approach towards it which has not taken a full effedl. 

The flrata are generally altered by a trouble from 
their regular fite to a different poiition. When the 
regular courfe of the flrata is nearly level, a trouble 
will caufe a fudden and confiderable afeent or defeent: 
where they have, in their regular fituation, a certain 
degree of afeent or defeent, a trouble either increafeth 
it .or alters it to a contrary pofition : and a trouble has 
thefe effedts upon the flrata in common with dikes, 
that it greatly debafeth them from their original qua¬ 
lity ; the partings are feparated; thebacksand cutters 
disjoined, and their regularity difordered ; the original 
cubic and prifmatic figures, of which the flrata were 
compofed, are broken, and the diflocation filled with 
heterogeneous matter; and the whole flrata are re¬ 
duced to a fofter and more friable flate. 

The flrata are feldom or never found to lie in a 
true horizontal fituation ; but generally have an incli- g 
nation or defeent, called the dip, to fome particular dj p an <3 
part of the horizon. If this inclination be to the eafl- rife of the 
ward, it is called an eafl dip , and a weft rife and ac- flrata. 
cording to the point of the compafs to which the dip 
inclines, it is denominated, and the afeent or rife is 
to the contrary point. This inclination or dip of the 
flrata is found to hold every where. In fome places, it 
varies very little from the level; in others, very con- 
fiderably ; and in fome fo much, as to be nearly in 
a perpendicular diredlion : but whatever degree of 
inclination the flrata have to the horizon, if not inter¬ 
rupted by dikes, hitches, or troubles, they are always 
found -to lie in the firft regular manner mentioned. 

They generally continue upon one uniform dip until 
they are broken or difordered by a- dike, hitch, or 
trouble, by which the dip is often altered, fometimes 
to a different part of the horizon, and often to an oppo¬ 
site point; fo that on one fide of a dike, hitch, or trouble, 
if the flrata have an eafl dip, on the other fide they 
may have an eafl rife, which is a weft dip ; and in ge¬ 
neral, any confiderable alteration in the dip is never 

met 
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Coalerjr. ^ met with, but what isoccafioned by the circumftances 
‘ laft mentioned. 

To illuftrate what has been faid, fee fig. 2. where 
abed, ire. reprefents a courfe of llrata lyi ng upon each 
other, having a certain inclination to the horizon. 
A B, is a downcaft-dike, which depreffeth the llrata 
obliquely to efgh, ire. lying upon each other in the 
fame order, but altered in their inclination to the 
horizon. C D reprefents a clay or free-ftone dike, 
where the llrata are neither elevated nor deprell'ed, 
but only broken off and removed to a certain diftance. 
E F, reprefents a hitch, which breaks off and depref- 
feth the llrata only a little, but alters their inclination 
to the horizon. G H, reprefents a trouble, where the 
llrata on one fide are not entirely broken off from thofe 
on the other, but only in a cruihed and irregular fitua- 
tion. 

As fome particular llrata are found at fome times to 
increafe/and at other times to diminilh, in their thick- 
neiTesj whillt others remain the fame, confequently 
they cannot be all parallel; yet this increafe and dimi¬ 
nution in their thickneffes comes on very gradually. 

The llrata are not found difpofed in the earth ac¬ 
cording to their fpecific gravities : for we often find 
llrata of very denfe matter near the furface ; and per¬ 
haps at 50 or even 100 fathoms beneath, we meet 
with llrata of not half the fpecific gravity of the firlt. 
A llratum of iron ore is very often found above one 
of coal, though the former has twice the gravity of 
the latter ; and, inlhort, there is fuch an ablblute un¬ 
certainty in forming any judgment of the difpofition 
of the llrata from their fpecific gravities, that it can¬ 
not in the leall be relied upon 

It has been imagined by many, that hills and val- 
lies are occafioned by thofe breaches in the llrata be¬ 
fore mentioned called dikes : but this is contradiried 
by experience. If it was fo, we ihould meet with 
dikes at the Ikirts of the hills, and by the fides of val¬ 
leys, and the fea-ffiore; but inllead of that, we ge¬ 
nerally find the llrata lying as uniformly regular un¬ 
der hills and valleys, and beneath the bottom of the 
fea (as far as has been yet tried), as in the moll cham¬ 
paign countries. It may happen, indeed, that a dike 
is met with in fome of thefe places; but that being 
only a cafual circumllance, can never be admitted as 
a general caufe. Whatever irregularities are occa¬ 
fioned in the folid llrata by dikes, or other breaches, 
are commonly covered over and evened by thofe beds 
of gravel, clay, fand, or foil, which lie uppermoll, 
and form the outward furface of the earth. Where- 
ever thefe fofter matters have been carried off, or 
removed by accident, as on the tops of hills and the 
fides of valleys, there the folid llrata are expofed, and 
the dip and rife and other circumllaiices of them may 
be examined ; but no certain conclufions can be drawn, 
merely from the unevennefs and inequalities of the out¬ 
ward furface. 

The preceding obfervations, upon the general dif¬ 
pofition of the folid llrata, are equally applicable to 
the llrata of coal, as to thofe of Hone or other matter. 

9 Welhall next give an account of the feveral llrata 
©efeription of coal, and of ltone and other matters, which are 
of the lira- ufually connedted with coal, and are found to have a 
ta connec- particular affinity with it: and, for the fake of diltinc- 
* c ^ wUh tion, lhall arrange them into fix principal claffes, 


which will include all the varieties of llrata that have 
been found to occur in all thofe diftridls of country 
both in Scotland and England where coal abounds. 

1. Of Whin-f one~\ The llrata of what is denomi¬ 
nated whin-ltone are the hardelt of all others ; the an¬ 
gular pieces of it will cut glafs ; it is of a very coarfe 
texture, and when broke acrofs the grain exhibits the 
appearance of large grains of fand half vitrified; it 
can fcarcely be wrought, or broke in pieces, by com¬ 
mon tools without the ailiftance of gun-powder ; each 
llratum is commonly homogeneous in fubftance and 
colour, and cracked in the rock to a great depth. The 
moil common colours of thefe llrata are black or dark 
blue, yet there are others of it affi-coloured and light 
brown. Their thicknefs in all the coal countries is 
but inconfiderable, from fix or five feet down to a few 
inches ; and it is only in a few places they are met 
with of thefe thickneffes. In the air it decays a little, 
leaving a brown powder; and in the fire it cracks, and 
turns reddilh brown. Limeltone, and what is called 
baflardlimedone, is fometimes, though rarely, met with 
in coaleries. It is a well known Hone ; but from itsre- 
femblance in hardnefs and colour is often miltaken for 
a kind of whin. Sometimes, particularly in hilly 
countries, the folid matter next the furface is found 
to be a kind of foft or rotten whin ;—but it may be 
noted, that this is only a mafs of heterogeneous mat¬ 
ter difpofed upon the regular llrata ; and that beneath 
this, all the llrata are generally found in as regular an 
order as where this heterogeneous matter does not oc¬ 
cur. 

2. Of Poft-ftone.~\ This is a free Hone of the hard- 
ell kind, and next to the limellone with refpedt to 
hardnefs and folidity. It is of a very fine texture; and 
when broken appears as if compofed of the find! fand.. 
It is commonly found in a homogeneous mafs, though 
variegated in colour ; and, from its hardnefs, is not 
liable to injury from being expofed to the weather.. 
Of this kind of ltone there are four varieties, which 
may be diltinguiffied by their colour : the moll com¬ 
mon is white poll, which in appearance is like Port¬ 
land ltone, but confiderably harder; it is fometimes 
variegated with llreaks or fpots of brown, red, or 
black. 

Grey poll is alfo very common; it appears like a 
mixture of fine black and white fand : it is often va¬ 
riegated with brown and black llreaks ; the lalt men¬ 
tioned appear like fmall clouds compofed of particles 
of coal. 

Brown or yellow poll is often met with of differ¬ 
ent degrees of colour ; moll commonly of the colour of 
light ochre or yellow fand: it is as hard as the reft, and 
fometimes variegated with white and black llreaks. 

Red poll is generally of a dull red colour: this is 
but rarely met with ; it is often ftreaked with white 
or black. 

All thefe lie in llrata of different thickneffes ; but 
commonly thicker than any other llrata whatever : they 
are feparated from each other, and from other kinds 
of llrata, by partings of coal, fand, or foft matter of dif¬ 
ferent colours which are very diftinguifhable. 

3. Of Sand-ftone.'] This is a free Hone of a coarfer 
texture than poll, and not fo hard ; is fo lax as to be 
eafily pervious to water ; when broke,' is apparently 
of a coarfe fandy fubftance; is friable and moulders to 

fand 
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Coalery. fand when expofed to the wind and rain; has frequent- diftinguifliable into three kinds, according to their de- Coslery. 

"—v——' ly white flrining fpangles in it, and pebbles or other grees of inflammability. v — - 

fmall Hones inclofed in its mafs. Of this, there are r. The leaft inflammable kinds are thofe known by 
two kinds commonly met with, dillinguidled by their the name of W'elfh coal, which is found in Wales ; Kil- 
colours, grey and brown, which are of different fliades, kenny coal, whi ch is found near Kilkenny in Iceland; 
lighter or darker in proportion to the mixture of and biind or deaf coal, which is found in many parts of 
white in them. It is moll generally found in llrata of Scotland and England. This coal takes a confiderablc 
couliderable thicknefs, without many fecondary part- degree of heat to kindle it, but when once thoroughly 
ings ; and iometimes, though rarely, it is fubdivided ingnited will bum a long time; it remains in the lire 
into layers as thin as the common grey flats. It has in feparate pieces without flicking together or caking; 
generally fandy or foft partings. it produceth neither flame nor fmoke, and makes no 

4. Of Metal-fione.] This is a tolerable hard flratum, cinder, but burns to a white ftony flagg; it makes a 

being in point of hardnefs next to fand-flone; gene- hot glowing fire like charcoal or cinders ; and emits 
rally folid, compaft, of confiderable weight, and of effluvia of a fuffocating nature which renders it unfit 
an argillaceous fubflance, containing many nodules or for burning in dwelling-houfes, its chief ufe being 
balls of iron ore, and yellow or white pyrites ; its part- amongft maltfters, dyers, &c. for drying their commo- 
ings, or the furfaces of its ftrata, are hard, polilhed, and dities. 2. Open burning coal, foon kindles, making a 
fmooth as glafs. When broke, it has a dulldufky ap- hot pleafant fire, but is foon confumed : it produceth 
pearance (though of a fine texture), like hard dried both fmoke and flame in abundance ; but lies open in 
clay mixed with panicles of coal. Though hard in the the fire, and does not cake together fo as to form cin- 
mine or quarry, when expofed to the frefli air it falls ders, its furface being burnt to alhes before it is tho- 
into very fmall pieces. The moft ufual colour of this roughly calcined in the midft ; from this it has its 
flone is black ; but there are feveral other lighter co- name of an open burning coat ; it burns to white or 
lours, down to a light brown or grey. It is eafily di- brown afhes very light. Of this kind is cannel-coal, 

Aiuguifhed from free-ftone by its texture and colour, jett, parrot, fplint, and moft of the coals in Scotland, 

as well as by its other charafteriftics. It lies in ftrata 3. Clofe burning coal, kindles very quickly, makes a 
of various thickneffes, though feldom fo thick as the very hot fire, melts and runs together like bitumen, 
two laft mentioned kinds of ftone. thevery fmalleft culm making the fineft cinders, which 

5. Of Shiver. ] This ftratum is more frequently met being thoroughly burnt are porous and light as a pu- 

with in coaleries than any other. There are many va- mice ftone, and when broke are of a Aiming lead co- 
rieties of it, both in hardnefs and colour ; but they all lour; it makes a more durable fire than any other 
agree in one general charafteriftic. The black colour coal, and finally burns to brown or reddilh coloured 
is moft common ; it is called by the miners black Jhiver, heavy alhes. Of this kind are the Newcaftle and fe- 
black mettle, or bleas. It is fofter than metal-ftone, veral other of the Engliih coals, and the fmithy coals 
and in the mine is rather a tough than a hard fub- of Scotland. The open burning and the clofe burn- 

ftance, is not of a folid or comp aft matter, being ea- ing coal mixed together, make a more profitable fire 

fitly feparable, by the. multitude of its partings, &c. for domeftic ufes than either of them feparate. 

into very fmall parts, and readily abforbing water. In all thofe diftrifts of country where coal is found. 

The fubftance- of this ftratum is an indurated bole, there are generally feveral ftrata of it; perhaps all the 
commonly divided into thin lamina of unequal thick- different kinds abovementioned will be found in fome, 
iiefles, which break into long fmall pieces when ftruck and only one of the kinds in others ; yet this one kind 
with force; and, on examination, they appear to be may be divided into many different feams or ftrata, 
fmall irregular rhomboides : each of thefe fmall pieces by beds of fliiver or other kinds of matter interpoling, 
has a polilhed glafly furface; and, when broke crofs fo as to give it the appearance of fo many feparate 
the grain, appears of a dry, leafy, or laminated tex- ftrata. . 10 

ture, like exceeding fine clay : it is very friable ; feels All thefe ftrata above deferibed, with their feveral The order 
to the touch like an unftuous fubftance ; and diffolves varieties, do not lie or bear upon each other in- the in which 
in air or water to a fine pinguid black clay. There order in which they are deferibed, nor in any certain be. 
are almoft conftantly found inclofed in its ftrata or invariable order. Though there be found the fame 
lumps or nodules of iron ore; often real beds of the kinds of ftrata, in one coalery or diftrift as in another, 
fame. yet they maybe of very different thicknefles. In 

There are other colours of this ftratum befides black, fome places there are moft of the hard kinds, in others 
The brown or dun Ihiver is very frequently met with; moft of the fofter ; and in any one diftrift it rarely 
it agrees with the above defeription in every thing but happens that all the various kinds are found; for fome 
colour. Grey Ihiver is alfo very common : it feems to kinds, perhaps, occur only once or twice, whilft others 
be only a mixture of the black and dun ; and by the occur 10 or 20 times before we reach the principal 
different degrees of mixture of thefe colours others ftratum of coal. 

are produced. It lies in ftrata fometimes of confider- In order to explain this, fuppofe the ftrata in the Plate 
able thicknefs, at other times not exceeding a few pit at A (fig. 3.) lie in the order a, b, c, d, ire. they CXLII. 
feet: they are commonly parted from each other by may be fo much altered in their thickneffes, by rea- 
lamina of fpar, coal, or foft matter. fon of fome of them increafing and others diminifli- 

6. Of Coal .] Referring the reader, for the fcientific ing, at the diftanceofB, that they may be found there 
divifion of coals, to Ampei.ites, Lith anthrax, and of very jdifferent thickneffes ; or if they are examined 
the preceding articles, we fliall here confider them as in a pit at D, by reafon of its lower lituation, and the 

ftrata 
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Coalery. ftrata there not being a continuation of thofe in the 

v -’ other places, they may be very different both in their 

order and thickneffes, and yet of the fame kinds. 

Though they be thus found very different in one 
coalery or diftrid from what they are found to be in 
another, with refped to their thickneffes, and the or¬ 
der in which they lie upon each other, yet we never 
meet with a ftratum of any kind of matter but what 
belongs to fome of thofe above deferibed. 

To illuftrate how thevarious ftrata lie in fome places, 
and how often the fame ftratum may occur betwixt 
the furface and the coal, we fhall give the following 
example. The numbers in the left hand column re¬ 
fer to the claffes-of ftrata before deferibed, to which 
each belongs. The fecond column contains the names 
of the ftrata ; and the four numeral columns to the 
right hand, exprefs the thicknefs of each ftratum, in 
fathoms, yards, feet, and inches. 


N° 

Example. 

|Fas Yds 

Ft 

ins 


Soil and gravel 

O 

1 

1 

0 


Clay mixed with loofe ftones 

I 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Coarfe brown fand-ftone, with foft part¬ 
ings - - - 

3 

0 

2 

6 

a 

White poll, with Ihivery partings 

1 

1 

0 

5 

5 

Black Ihiver or bleas, with iron-ftone balls 

2 

0 

2 

0 

6 

Coarfe Splinty coal 

0 

0 

2 

6 

J 

Soft grey ihiver 

0 

1 

0 

1 

a 

Brown and grey port, ftreaked with black 

1 

0 

2 

0 

5 

Black ihiver, with beds and balls of iron- 
ftone - - - 

0 

1 

2 

6 

4 

Grey and black mettle-ftone 

0 

1 

I 

9 

a 

White and brown poft 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

Black and grey ihiver, ftreaked with white 

0 

1 

0 

6 

3 

Soft grey fand-ftone, with ihivery partings 

0 

1 

X 

0 

a 

Yellow and white poft, withfaudy partings 

1 

0 

2 

0 

5 

Black and dun ihiver, with iron-ftone balls 

0 

X 

2 

6 

a 

White poft ftreaked with black, and black 
partings ... 

1 

0 

0 

6 

S 

Grey ihiver, with iron-ftone balls 

0 

1 

O 

9 

4 

Brown and black mettle ftone 

1 

1 

2 

6 

5 

Hard flaty black ihiver 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Coal, hard and fine fplint 

0 

0 

1 3 

6 

5 

Soft black ihiver 

© 

0 

0 

3 

6 

Coal, fine and clear 

Hard black ihiver 

0 

0 

3 

3 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 


Total Fathoms 

*5 

0 

0 

0 


In this inftance the fpecies of fand-ftone only oc¬ 
curs twice, poll five times, whilft the Ihiver occurs 
no lefs than nine times. 

To apply the foregoing obfervations to pradice. 

Suppofe it was required to examine whether there 
was coal in a piece of ground adjoining to, or in the 
ii neighbourhood of, other coaleries. 

Methods of j n the firft place, it is proper to be informed, at 
fearchmg f ome 0 f the adjacent coaleries, of the number and kinds 
or coa . of ftrata; the order in which they lie upon each other ; 

to what point of the horizon, and in what quantity, 
they dip ; if any dikes, hitches, or troubles, and the 
Rule ift. courfe they ftretch. Having learnt thefe circumftan- 
ces, fearch in the ground under examination where 
the ftrata are expofed to view, and compare thefe 
with the other. If they be of the fame kinds, and 
nearly correfpond in order and thicknefs, and be lying 
in a regular manner, and agree by computation with 
the dip and rife, it may fafely be concluded the coal is 
there ; and the depth of it may be judged from the 
depth of the coal in the other coalery, below any par¬ 
ticular ftratum which is yifiblc in this. 


If the folid ftrata are not expofed to view, neither Coalery,^ 
in the hills nor valleys of the ground under examina- RuR 
tion, then fearch in the adjoining grounds ; and if the 
fame kind of ftrata are found there as in the adjacent 
coalery, and there is reafon, from the dip and other 
circumftances, to believe that they ftretch through the 
ground to be examined : it may then be concluded that 
the coal is there, as well as thefe other ftrata. 

Suppefe a coalery is on the fide of a hill at A, fig. 3. Plate 
and you would fearch for a coal at B, on die other lide CXLII. 
of the hill, but in a much lower lituation; by obferving 
the feveral ftrata, lying above the coal at A, and the 
point to which they dip, which is diredtly towards B 
(if clear of dikes), you may expedt to find the fame 
kind of ftrata on the other lide of the hill, but much 
lower down. Accordingly, if fome of the ftrata are 
vifible in the face of the precipice C, they may be 
compared with fome of thofe in the pit at A. Or, if 
they are not to be feen there, by fearching in the op- 
polite hill, they may perhaps be difeovered at the place 
F ; where, if they be found in the manner before men¬ 
tioned, and there be reafon to believe they extend re¬ 
gularly from the firft place to this, it is more than pro¬ 
bable the coal, as well as thefe ftrata, will be found in 
the intermediate ground. 

If the ground to be examined lie more to the rife Rule jd. 
of the coal, as at E, which being fuppofed to be on a 
flat, perhaps the folid ftrata there may be wholly co¬ 
vered by the gravel, clay, &c. of the outward furface 
lying upon them : In this cafe, by meafuring the ho¬ 
rizontal diftance and the defeent of ground from A 
to E, and computing the quantity of afeent or rife of 
the coal in that diftance: by comparing thefe toge¬ 
ther, it may be judged at what depth the coal will be 
found there, allowing that it lie regular. Thus, fup- 
pofe the coal at A 80 yards deep, the diftance from 
to E 500 yards, and that the coal rifes 1 yard in 
10 yards of horizontal diftance : 

Then, from the depth of the pit 80 

Deduct the defeent of ground from A to 
E, fuppofe - - -24 

This remainder would be the depth, if the 
coal was level - - 56 

But as the coal rifes 1 in iofeet, then de¬ 
duct what it rifes in 500 yards, whichis 50 

And the remainder is the depth of that 

coalatE ... 6 Yards. 

Or fuppofe that the place at B is joo yards the Rule 4th 
contrary way, or to the full dip of the coal at A 5 if a 
view of the folid ftrata cannot be obtained, then by 
proceeding in the fame manner as before, the depth 
of the coal at that place may be computed. Thus, 

To the depth of the coal at the pit A 80 
Add the defeent or inclination of the coal 
in 500 yards, which, as before, is 50 

This fum would be the depth, if the ground 
was level - - 130 

But as the ground defcends towards B, 
dedud the quantity of that, which fup¬ 
pofe - - - 80 

Remains the depth of the coal at B 50 Yards. 

Sf 
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Coalery. If die place to be examined be neither to the full dip 

'- v -' nor full rife, but in fome proportion towards either, 

the fame method may be purfued, computing how 
much the coal rife* or dips in a certain diitauce in that 
direction. 

If there is known to be a dike in the workings of 
the pit at A, which elevates or depreffeth the itrata 
towards the place under examination, then the quan¬ 
tity of the elevation or depreffion mail be according¬ 
ly added to or dedudled from the computed depth of 
the coal at that place. Suppofe there is an upcalt dike 
of 1 o fathoms or 20 yards towards B, then dedudt 20 
from yo, the depth before computed, there will remain 
30 yards or 15 fathoms for the depth of the coal at B. 

But it often happens that coal is to be fearched for, 
in a part of the country, at fucli a confiderable di- 
ftance from all other coaleries, that by reafon of the 
intervention of hills, valleys, unknown dikes, &c. the 
connection or relation of the Itrata with thofe of any 
other coalery cannot be traced by the methods laft 
mentioned ; in which Cafe a more extenfive view mnit 
be taken of all circumltanees than was necelfary in the 
former ; and a few general rules founded on the fore¬ 
going obfervations, and on conclufions drawn from 
them, will greatly affift in determining fometimes with 
a great degree of probability, and fometimes with ab- 
folute certainty, whether coal be in any particular di- 
Itrict of country or not. 

Rale 5th. The firft proper Hep to be taken in fuch a cafe, is 
to take a general view of that diftridt of country in¬ 
tended to be fearched, in order to judge, from the out* 
ward appearance or face of the country, which parti¬ 
cular part out of the whole is the moil likely to con¬ 
tain thofe kind of Itrata favourable to the production 
of coal; and confequently fuch particular part being 
found, is the molt advifeable to be begun with in the 
examination. 

Though the appearance of the outward furface 
gives no certain or infallible rule to judge of the kinds 
of Itrata lying beneath, yet it gives a probable one ; 
Moan tain- for it is, generally found, that a chain of mountains or 
ous fitua- bills rifing to a great height, and very Iteep on the 
turns. tides, are commonly compofed of Itrata much harder 
and of different kinds front’ thofe before defcribed 
wherein coal is found to lie, and therefore unfavour¬ 
able to the production of coal; and thefe mountainous 
lituations are alfo more fubjeCt to dikes and troubles 
than the lower grounds : fo that if the folid Itrata com- 
pofing them gave even favourable fymptoms of coal, 
yet the lafl circumltance would render the quality 
bad, and the quantity precarious. And, on the whole, 
it may be obferved, that mountainous fituations are 
found more favourable to the production of metals 
than of coal. It is likewife generally found that thofe 
Hills and diftriCts abounding with valleys, moderately rifing hills, 
valleys. and interfperfed with plains, fometimes of conltder- 
able ex'ent, do more commonly contain coal, and 
thofe kinds of Itrata favourable to its production, than 
either the mountainous or champaign countries ; and 
a country fo lituated as this laft defcribed, efpecially 
if at fome confiderable diftance from the mountains, 
ought to be the firft part appointed for particular ex¬ 
plains. amination. Plains, or level grounds of great extent, 
generally fituated by the fides of rivers, or betwixt 


fuch moderate rifing grounds as laft defcribed, ate Coalery. 

alfo very favourable to the production of coal, if the v —-v- 

folid Itrata, and other circumltanees in the higher 
grounds adjoining, be conformable; for it will fcarce- 
ly be found, in fuch a fituation, that the Itrata are fa¬ 
vourable in the rifing grounds, on both Tides of the 
plain, and not fo in the fpace betwixt them. Though 
plains be fo favourable, in fuch circumltanees, to the 
production of coal, yet it is often more difficult to be 
dilcovered in fuch a fituation, than in that before de¬ 
fcribed ; becaufe the clay, foil, and other lax mat* 
ter, brought off the higher grounds by rains and other 
accidents, have generally covered the furfaces of fuch 
plains to a conliderable depth, which prevents the ex¬ 
ploration of the folid Itrata there, unlefs they be ex* 
pofed to view by digging, quarrying, or fome Inch 
operation. 

That part of the diltriCl being fixed upon which 
abounds with moderate hills. and valleys as properelt 
to begin the examination at, the fii It Itep to be taken is 
to examine all places where the folid Itrata are ex- 
pofed to view (which are called the crops of the Itra¬ 
ta), as in precipices, hollows, &c. tracing them as ac¬ 
curately and gradually as the circumltanees will allow, 
front the uppermoft ftratum or highelt part of the 
ground to the very undermolt : and if they appear to 
be of the kinds before defcribed, it will be proper to 
note in a memorandum book their different thickneiTes 5 
the order in which they lie upon each other; the point 
of the horizon to which they dip or incline, and the 
quantity of that inclination ; and whether they lie in 
a regular ft&te. This Ihould be done in every part of 
the ground where they can be feen : obferving at the 
fame time, that if a ftratum can be found in one place, 
which has a connedion with fome other in a fCcond 
place, and if this other has a connedion with another 
in a third place, &c. ; then, from thefe feparate con* 
nediona, the joint correfpondence of the whole may 
be traced, and the Itrata, which in fome places are co¬ 
vered, may be known by their correfpondence with 
thofe which are expofed to view. 

If by this means the crops of all the Itrata cannot 
be feen (which is often the cafe), and if no coal be 
difeovered by its crop appearing at the furface; yet 
if the Itrata that have been viewed confilt of thofe 
kinds before defcribed, and are found lying in a regu¬ 
lar order, it is fufficiently probable that coal may be 
in that part of the diltrid, although it be concealed 
from fight by the furface of earth or other matter. 
Therefore, at the fame time that the crops of the Itrata Rule 6tk, 
are under examination, it will be proper to take notice 
of all fuch fprings of water as feem to be of a mineral 
nature, particularly thofe known by the name of iron 
water, which bear a mud or fediment of the colour of 
ruft of iron, having a Itrong altringent talte. Springs 
of this kind proceed originally from thofe Itrata which 
contain beds or balls of iron-ore ; hut by reafon of 
the tenacity of the matter of thofe Itrata, the water 
only difengages itfelf flowly from them, defeending 
into fome more porous dr open llratum below, where, 
gathering in a body, it runs out to the furface in final! 
ftreams or rills. The llratum of coal is the molt ge¬ 
neral refervoir of this water ; for the iron-ltone being 
lodged in different kinds of Ihiver, and the coal com¬ 
monly 


2 
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Soalery. monly coancdted with fome of them, it therefore de- 

'-- ' fcfinds into the coal, where it finds a ready pallage 

through the open backs and cutters. Sometimes, in¬ 
deed, it finds fome other lira turn than coal to coiled; 
and tranfmit it to the furface; but the difference is 
eaiily diftinguilhable; for the ochrey matter in the 
water, when it comes from a flratum of coal, is of a 
darker rulty colour than when it proceeds from any 
other, and often brings with it particles and fmall 
pieces of coal; therefore, wherever thefe two cir- 
cumftanccs concur in a number of thefe kind of fprings, 
fituated in a diredion from each other anfwerable to 
the ftretch or to the inclination of the llrata, it may be 
certain the water comes off coal, and that the coal lies 
in a fomewhat higher fituation than the apertures of the 
fprings. 

There are other fprings alfio which come off coal, 
and are not diftinguilhable from common water, other- 
wife than by their altringency, and their having a blue 
fcum of an oily or glutinous nature fwimming upon 
the furface of the water. Thefe, in common with the 
others, bring out particles of coal, more efpecially in 
rainy feafons when the fprings flow with rapidity. 
When a number of thefe kinds are fituated from each 
other in the diredion of the llrata, as above defcri- 
bed j or if the water does not run forth as in fprings, 
but only forms a fwamp, or an extenfion of ftagnant 
water beneath the turf; in either cafe, it may be de¬ 
pended upon that this water proceeds from a flratum 
of coal. 

Rule yth. If the llratum of coal is not expofed to view, or 
cannot be difcovered by the firll method of fearching 
•for the crop, although the appearance of the other 
llrata be very favourable, and afford a Itrong proba¬ 
bility of coal being there ; and if the lalt-mentioned 
method of judging of the particular place where the 
crop of the coal may lie, by the fprings of water iflu- 
ing from it, would, from the deficiency of thofe Iprings 
oor other circumllances, be thought equivocal, and 
not give a fatisfadory indication of the coal; then, a 
further fearch may be made in all places where the 
outward furface, or the llratum of clay or earth, is 
turned up by ploughing, ditching, or digging, particu¬ 
larly in the lower grounds, in hollows, and by the 
fides of llrcams. Thefe places Ihoijld be llridly exa¬ 
mined, to fee if any pieces of coal be intermixed with 
the fubllance of the fuperior lax llrata; if any fuch be 
found, and if they be pretty numerous and in detached 
pieces, of a firm fubllance, the angles perfed or not 
much worn, and the texture of the coal dillinguilh¬ 
able, it may be concluded, that the llratum of coal to 
which they originally did belong is at no great dis¬ 
tance, but in a fituation higher with refped to the 
horizon ; and if there be alfo found along with the 
pieces of coal other mineral matter, fuch as pieces of 
flavor or freeltone, this is a concurrent proof, that it 
has come only from a fmall defiance. Though the two 
fore-mentioned methods Ihould only have produced a 
ftrong probability, yet if this laft mentioned place, 
where the pieces of coal, &c. are found in the clay, 
be in a fituation lower than the fprings ; when this 
circumftance is joined to the other two, it amounts to 
little lefs than a moral certainty of the llratum of coal 
being a very little above the level of the fprings. But 
if, on the contrary, thefe pieces of coal are found more 
Vol. V. 
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fparingly interfperfed in the fuperior flratum, an d if Coalery, 
the angles are much fretted or worn off, and very little ' J 
of other kinds of mineral matter conneded with them ; 
it may then be concluded, that they have come from 
a ftratiun of coal fituated at a greater dillance than 
in the former cafe, and by a ftrid fearch and an ac¬ 
curate comparifon of other circiunftances, that parti¬ 
cular place may be difcovered with as much certainty a:- 
die other. 

After the place is thus difcovered, where the ftra- 
tum of coal is expeded to lie concealed, the next pro¬ 
per fiep to he taken, is to begin digging a pit or bole 
there perpendicularly down to find the coal. If the 
coal has no folid llrata above and beneath it, but be 
found only embodied in the clay or other lax matter, 
it will not be there of its full thickncfs, nor fo hard 
and pure- as in its perfed Hate when enclofed be¬ 
twixt two folid llrata, the uppermofi called the reef, 
and the undermofl called the pavement, of the coal : 
in fuch fituation therefore it becomes necellary, either 
to dig a new pit, or tp work a mine forward until the 
llratum of coal be. found included betwixt a folid roof 
and pavement, after which it need not be expeded to 
increafe much in its thicknefls : yet as it goes deeper 
or farther to the dip, it moll likely will improve in its 
quality; for that part of the llratum of coal which lies 
near the furface, or only at a fmall depth, is often de- 
bafed by a mixture of earth and fimdry other impuri¬ 
ties, wallied down from the furface, through the backs 
and cutters, by the rains ; whilfl the other part of the 
ftratum which lies at a greater depih is preferved pure, 
by the other folid llrata above it intercepting all the 
mud walhed from the furface. 

The above methods of inveftigation admit of many 
different cafes, according to the greater or lefs number 
of favourable circumllances attending each of the modes 
of inquiry ; and the refult accordingly admits every 
degree of probability, from the moll diftant, even up 
to abfolute certainty. In fome fituations, the coal 
will be difcovered by one method alone ; in others, by 
.a comparifon of certain circumffanees attending each 
method ; whilft in fome others, all the circtimftances 
-that can be collected only lead to a certain degree of 
probability. 

In the laft cafe, where the evidence is only proba- 
,ble, it will be more advifable to proceed in the fearch 
by boring a hole through the folid ftrata (in the man¬ 
ner hereafter deferibed), than by digging or finkinga 
pit, it being both cheaper and .more expeditious; and 
in every cafe, which does not amount to an abfolute 
xertainty, this operation is necellary, to afeertain the 
real exiftence of the coal in that .place* 

We (hall now fuppofe, that having examined a cer¬ 
tain diftridt, fituated within a few miles of the fea or 
fome navigable river, that all the cirpumlUnces which 
offer only amount to a probability of the coal being 
there, and that boring is neceffary to afeertain it; we 
fhall therefore deferibe the operation of boring to the 
coal; then the method of clearing it from water, com¬ 
monly called winning it; and.all the fubfequent ope¬ 
rations of working the coal and raifing it to the fur¬ 
face, leading it to the river or harbour, .and finally 
putting it on bord the Ihips. 

Suppofe that the ground. A, B, C, D, fig. 4. has Ofboripg 
been examined, and from the appearance of the ftrata for the 
N where M#1, 
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Coalery. where they arc vifible (as at the precipice D, and fe- 

-- v - ' veral other places), they are found 10 be of thofe kinds 

Plate ufually connected with coal, and that the point to 
CXLII. which they rife is diredtly weft towards A, but the 
ground being flat and covered to a confiderable depth 
with earth, ire. the ftrata cannot be viewed in the 
low grounds ; therefore, inthisandallfimilarlituations, 
the firft hole that is bored for a trial for coal Ihould be 
on the weft fide of the ground, or to the full rife of 
the ftrata as at A, where, boring down through the 
ftrata 1, 2, 3, fuppofe 10 fathoms, and not finding 
coal, it will be better to bore a new hole than to pro¬ 
ceed to a great depth in that: therefore, proceeding fo 
far to the eaftward as B, where the ftratum 1, of the 
firft hole, is computed to be 10 or 12 fathoms deep, a 
fecond hole may be bored, where boring down through 
the ftrata 4, j, 6, 7, 8, the ftratum 1 is met with, but 
no coal; it would be of no ufe to bore farther in this 
hole, as the fame ftrata would be found which were 
in the hole A : therefore, proceeding again fo far to 
the eaftward, as it may be computed the ftratum 4 of 
the fecond hole will be met with at the depth of 10 or 
12 fathoms, a new hole may be bored at C ; where, 
boring through the ftrata 9, 10, 11, 12, the coal is 
met with at 13, before the hole proceed fo deep as 
the ftratum 4 of the former. It is evident, that, by 
this method of procedure, neither the coal nor any o- 
ther of the ftrata can be palfed over, as the laft hole is 
always bored down to that ftratum which was neareft 
the furface in the former hole. 

The purpofes for which boring is ufed are nume¬ 
rous, and fome of them of the utmoft importance in 
coaleries. In coaleries of great extent, although the 
coal be known to extend through the whole grounds, 
yet accidental turns, and other alterations in the dip, 
to which the coal is liable, render the boring of three 
or more holes neceflary, to determine exactly to what 
point of the horizon it dips or inclines, before any ca¬ 
pital operation for the winning of it can be undertaken; 
becaufe a very fmall error in this may occafion the lofs 
of a great part of the coal, or at leaft incur a double 
expence in recovering it. 

Suppofe A, B, C, D, fig. 5. to be part of an exten- 
five field of coal, intended to be won or laid dry by 
a fire-engine; according to the courfe of the dip in 
adjoining coaleries, the point C is the place at which 
the engine Ihould be eredted, becaufe the coal dips in 
diredtion of the line AC, confequently the level line 
would be in the direction CD; but this ought not to 
be trailed to. Admit two holes, 1, 2, be bored to 
the coal in the diredtion of the fuppofed dip, at 200 
yards diftance from each other, and a third hole 3 at 
200 yards diftance from each of them: fuppofe the 
coal is found, at the hole 1, to be 20 fathoms deep; at 
the hole 2, 10 fathoms deeper; but at the hole 3, only 
8 fathoms deeper than at 1. Then to find the true 
level line and dip of the coal, fay, As 10 fathoms the 
dip from 1 to 2, is to 200 yards the diftance, fo is 8 
fathoms, the dip from 1 to 3, to 160 yards, the dif¬ 
tance from one on the line 12, to a the point upon a 
level with the hole 3. Again fay, As 8 fathoms, the 
dip from 1 to 3, is to 200 yards the diftance ; fo is 
jo fathoms, the dip from 1 to 2, to 250 yards, the 
diftance from 1, in diredtion of the line 1, 3, to b, the 
point upon a level with the hole 2. Then let fall the 


perpendicular 1, c, which will be the true diredtion of Coalery: 

the dip of the coal, inftead of the fuppofed line A C ; -- 

and by drawing E D, and D F, parallel to the other 
lines, the angle D, and no other place, is the deepeft 
part of the coal, and the place where the engine 
Ihould be eredted. If it had been eredted at the angle 
C, the level line would have gone in the diredtion c b, 
by which means about one-third part of the field of 
coal would have been below the level of the engine, 
and perhaps loft, without another engine was eredted 
at D. 

Boring not only lhows the depth at which the coal 
lies, but its exadt thicknefs ; its Iiardnefs j its quality, 
whether clofe burning or open burning, and whether 
any foul mixture in it or not; alfo the thicknefs, hard- 
nefs, and other circumftances of all the ftrata bored 
through ; and from the quantity of water met with in 
the boring, fome judgment may be formed of the fize 
of an engine capable of drawing it, where an engine 
is neceflary. When holes are to be bored for thefe 
purpofes, they may be fixed (as near as can be guefi- 
fed) in fuch a fituation from each other, as to fuit the 
places where pits are afterwards to be funk; by which 
means moft of the expence may be faved, as thefe 
pits would otherwife require to be bored, when fink¬ 
ing, to difeharge their water into the mine below. 

There are many ether ufes to which boring is applied, 
as will be explained hereafter. 

For thefereafons, boringis greatlypradtifedin Eng¬ 
land, and is brought to great perfedlion ; and as the 
operation is generally entriifted to a man of integrity, 
who makes it his profeflion, the accounts given by him 
of the thicknefs and other circumftances of the ftrata, 
are the moft accurate imaginable, and are trailed to 
With the greateft confidence ; for as very few gentle¬ 
men choofe to take a leafe of a new coalery which 
has not been fufficiently explored by boring, it is ne¬ 
ceflary the accounts Ihould be faithful, being the only 
rule to guide the landlord in letting his coal, and the 
tenant in taking it. In Scotland it is not fo generally 
pradlifed; nor are there any men of charadler who 
are profefled borers, that operation being commonly 
left to any common workman; whence it happens that 
it never has been in any efteem, the accounts given by 
them being fo imperfedt and equivocal as not to merit 
any confidence. 

The tools or inftruments nfed in boring are very 
fimple. The boring rods are made of iron from 3 to 
4 feet long, and about one inch and a half fquare, with 
a ferew at each end, by which they are ferewed toge¬ 
ther, and other rods added as the hole increafes in 
depth. The chiflel is about 18 inches long, and two 
and a half broad at the end, which being ferewed 
on at the lower end of the rods, and a piece timber 
put through an eye at the upper end, they are prepa¬ 
red for work. The operation is performed by lifting 
them tip a little, and letting them fall again, at the 
fame time turning them a little round; by a conti¬ 
nuance of which motions, a round hole is fretted or 
worn through the hardeft ftrata. When the chiflel is 
blunt, it is taken out, and a fcooped inftrument, call¬ 
ed a wimble , put on in its Head ; by which the dull or 
pulverifed matter which was worn off the ftratum in 
the laft operation is brought up. By this fubllance, 
the borers know exadtly the nature of the ftratum 

they 
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Coalery. they are boring in ; and by any alteration in the 

•-working of the rods (which they are fcnfible of by 

handling them), they perceive theleaft variation of the 
ftrata. The principal part of the art depends upon 
keeping the whole clean, and obferving every variation 
of the ltrata with care and attention. 

The eftabliihed price of boring in England is j s. 
per fathom for the firlt five fathoms, to. per fathom 
for the next five fathoms ; and 15s per fathom for the 
next five fathoms ; and fo continually increafing.5 s. 
per fathom at the end of every five fathoms ; the borer 
finding all kinds of boring inftruments, and taking his 
chance of the hardnefs of ftrata, except above one 
foot in thicknefs of whin occur, when the former price 
ceafes, and he is paid per day. 

Ofwinuing It is exceedingly uncommon to meet with a ftratum 
the coal, of coal which is naturally dry, or whofe fubterranean 
fprings or feeders of water are fo very finall as to re¬ 
quire no other means than the labour of men to draw 
off or conduct them away : for it moll commonly hap¬ 
pens, that the llratum of coal, and the other ilrata ad¬ 
jacent, abound fo much in feeders of water, that, be¬ 
fore accefs can be had to the coal, fome other methods 
mult be purfued to drain or conduit away thefe feed¬ 
ers ; therefore, after the deepe.lt part of the coal is 
difcovered, the next confideration is of the belt me¬ 
thod of draining it, or, in the miner’s language, of 
whitting the coal. 

If the coal lies in fuch an elevated fituation, that a 
part of it can be drained by a level brought up from 
the lower grounds, then that will be the molt natural 
method ; but whether it be the molt proper or not, 
depends upon certain circumltances. If the fituation 
of the ground be fuch, that the level would be of a 
great length, or have to come through very hard ltrata, 
and the quantity of coal it would drain, or the profits 
expeited to be produced by that coal, Ihould be ina¬ 
dequate to the expence of carrying it up; in fuch cafe 
fome other method of winning might be more proper. 
Or fuppofe, in another cafe, it be found, that a level 
can be had to a coalery, which will colt L. 2000, and 
require five years to bring it up to the coal, and that 
it will drain 30 acres of coal when completed; yet if it 
be found that a fire engine, or fome other machine, 
can be eredted on that coalery, for the fame fumof 
money, in one year, which will drain 50 acres of the 
fame coal, then this lalt would be a more proper me¬ 
thod than the level; becaufe four years profit would 
be received by this method before any could come in 
by the other; and after the 30 acres drainedby the 
level is all wrought, a machine of fome kind would ne- 
verthelefs be neceffary to drain the remaining 20 acres : 
fo that eredting a machine at firlt would be on all ac¬ 
counts the molt advifable. 

Where a level can be drove, in a reafonable time, 
and at an adequate expence, to dram a fuificient tradt 
of coal, it is then the moll eligible method of winning ; 
becaufe the charge of upholding it is generally lefs than 
that of upholding fire-engines or other machines. 

If a level is judged properelt after confideration of 
every neceflary circumftance, it may be begun at the 
place appointed in the manner of an open ditch, about 
three feet wide, and carried forward until it be about 
fix or feven feet deep from the furface, taking care to 
fecure the bottom and fides by timber-work or build¬ 


ing ; after which it may be continued in the manner Coalery. 

of a mine about three feet wide, and three feet and a '--- 

half high, through the folid ftrata, taking care all along 
to keep the bottom upon a level, and to fecure the 
roof, fides, and bottom, by timber or building, in all 
places where the ltrata are not Itrong enough to fup- 
port the incumbent weight, or where they are liable 
to decay by their expolhre to the frelh air. If the 
mine has to go a very long way before it reach the 
coal, it may be neceffary to fink a fmall pit, for the 
convenience of taking out the Hones and rubbilh pro¬ 
duced in working the mine, as well as to fupply frelh 
air to the workmen ; and if the air Ihould afterwards 
turn damp, then fquare wooden pipes made of deals 
clofely jointed (commonly called air-boxes), may be 
fixed in the upper part of the mine, from the pit-bot¬ 
tom all the way to the end of the mine, which will 
caufe a fuificient circulation of frelh air for the work¬ 
men ; perhaps in a great length it will be found pro¬ 
per to fink another or more pits upon the mine, and 
by proceeding in this manner it may be carried for¬ 
ward until it arrive at the coal; and after driving a 
mine in the coal a few yards to one fide, the firlt coal¬ 
pit may be funk. 

If a level is found impracticable, or for particular 
reafons unadvifable ; then a fire-engine *, or fome o- *Seesr- 
ther machine, will be neceflary, which Ihould be fixed tide Stcam- 
upon the deepelt part of the coal, or at lealt fo far 
towards the dip as will drain a fuificient extent of 
coal, to continue for the time intended to work the 
coalery: and whether a fire-engine, or any other 
machine, is ufed, it will be of great advantage to have 
a partial level brought up to the engine-pit, if the fi¬ 
tuation of the ground will admit it at a fmall charge, 
in order to receive and convey away the water with¬ 
out drawing it fo high as to the furface : for if the pit 
was 30 fathoms deep to the coal, and if there was a 
partial level, which received the water five fathoms 
only below the furface, the engine by this means 
would be enabled to draw i-6th part more water than 
without it; and if there were any feeders of water 
in the pit above this level, they might be conveyed 
into it, where they would be difeharged without be¬ 
ing drawn by the engine. 

The engine-pit may be front feven to nine feet 
wide; and whether it be circular, oval, or of any 
other form, is not very material, provided it be fuf- 
ficiently itrong, though a circular form is molt gene¬ 
rally approved. If any feeders of water are met 
with a few fathoms from the furface, it will be pro¬ 
per to make a circular or fpiral cutting about one foot 
deep, and a little hollowed in the bottom, round the 
circumference of the pit, in order to receive and con- 
dudt the water down without flying over the pit and 
incommoding the workmen. If the ftrata are of fo 
tender or friable a nature as not to bear this opera¬ 
tion, or if the water leaks through them, then it will 
be neceflary to infert in the forementioned cutting a 
circular piece of timber called a crib, hollowed in the 
fame manner to collect the water ; and a fecond may 
be inferted two or three yards below the firft, with a 
hoping nitch down the wall or fide of the pit, to con¬ 
vey the water fropi the former into it; proceeding by 
fome of thefe methods until the pit is funk ij or 20 
fathoms; at which place it would be proper to fix a 
N 2 ciftern 
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Goalery. ciftern or refer voir, for the firil or upper fet of pumps 

•— - - to ftand in; for if the pit be 30 fathoms as fuppofed, 

it would be too great a length for the pumps to be all 
in one fet from bottom to top ; therefore, if any ex¬ 
traordinary feeders are met with, betwixt 1$ and 20 
fathoms deep, it would be belt to fix the ciltern where 
it may receive them, and prevent their defeending to 
the bottom; obferving that the upper fet of pumps be 
fo much larger than the lower one, as the additional 
feeders may require; or if there are no additional 
feeders, it ought then to be a little fmaller 

After the upper ciftern is fixed, the operation may 
be purfued by the other fet of pumps in much the fame 
manner as has been deferibed, until the pit is funk to 
the coal; which being done, it would be proper to 
fink it fix or eight feet deeper, and to work fome coal 
out front the dip fide of the pit, to make room for a 
large quantity of water to colledt, without incommo¬ 
ding the coal-pits when the engine is not working. 

It would exceed the proper bounds of this article, to 
■enumerate all the accidents to which engine-pits are 
liable in finking ; we lhall therefore only recite a few 
which feem important. 

If a quickfand happen to lie above the folid flrata, 
next the furfaee, it may be got through by digging 
the pit of fuch a widenefs at the top (allowing for the 
natural Hope or running of the fand) as to have the 
proper fize of the pit on the uppermoft folid ftratum ; 
where fixing a wooden frame or tube as the timber- 
work of the pit, and covering it round on the out- 
fide with wrought clay up to the top, the fand may 
again be thrown into the excavation round the tube, 
and levelled with the furfaee. 

If the quickfand ihould happen to lie at a confider- 
able depth betwixt the clay and folid flrata, then a 
llrong tube of timber clofely jointed and fhod with 
iron, of fuch a diameter as the pit will admit, may be 
let down into it ; and by fixing a great weight upon 
the top, and by working out the fand, it may be made 
to fink gradually, until it come to the rock or other 
folid ftratum below ; and when all the fand is got 
out, if it be lightly calked and fecured it will be fuf- 
ficient. 

It fometitnes happens, that a flratum of foft matter, 
lying betwixt two hard folid ones, produces fo large a 
quantity of water as greatly to incommode the opera¬ 
tions. In fuch a cafe, a frame-work of plank, ftrength- 
ened with cribs and clofely calked, will flop back the 
whole or the greatefl part of it, provided the two flra¬ 
ta which include it are of a clofe texture; or let an ex¬ 
cavation of about two feet be made in the foft flratum, 
quite round the circumference of the pit ; and let that 
be filled clofe up betwixt the hard flrata, with pieces of 
dry fir-timber about ten inches fquare inferred endwife, 
and afterwards as many wooden wedges driven in to 
them as they can be made to receive ; if this be well 
finilhed, little or no water will find a paffage through 
it. 

It rarely happens that any fuffbeating damp or foul 
air is met with in an engine-pit; the falling of water, 
and the working of the pumps, generally caufing a fuf- 
ficient circulation of frefhair. But that kind of com- 
bnflible vapour, or inflammable air, which will catch 
fire at a candle is often met with. It proceeds from 
the partings, backs, and cutters, of the folid flrata. 


exhaling from fome in an infenfible manner, whilfl Coaftry., 
from others it blows with as great impetuofity as a v-—- 

pair of bellows. When this inflammable air is per¬ 
mitted to accumulate, it becomes dangerous by taking 
fire, and burning or deflroying the workmen, and 
fometimes by its explofion will blow the timber out of 
the pit, and do confiderable damage. If a confider- 
able fupply of frefh air is forced down the pit by air- 
boxes and a ventilator, or by dividing the pit into two 
by a clofe partition of deals from top to bottom, or by 
any other means, it will be driven out, or fo weakened, 
that it will be of no dangerous confequence : or when 
the inflammable air is very ftrong, it may be fafely car¬ 
ried off by making a clofe fheathing or lining of thin 
deals quite round the circumference of the pit, from 
the top of the folid flrata to the bottom, and length¬ 
ening it as the pit is funk, leaving a fmall vacancy be¬ 
hind the fheathing; when the combuftible matter, 
which exhales from the flrata, being confined behind 
thefe deals, may be vented by one or two finall leaden 
pipes carried from the fheathing to the furfaee ; fo 
that Very little of it can tranfpire into the area of the 
pit. If a candle be applied to the orifice of the pipe 
at the furfaee, the inflammable air will inflantly take 
fire, and continue burning like an oil-lamp until it be 
extinguiffied by fome external caufe. Upon the whole, 
every method ihould be ufed to make the pit as flrong 
in every part, and to keep it as dry as poflible ; and 
whenever any accident happens, it ihould be as ex- 
peditioufly and thoroughly repaired as poflible, before 
any other operation be proceeded in, left'an additional 
one follow, which would more than double the difficulty 
of repairing it. I4 

The firil operations, after finking the engine-pit, are Ofworking 
the working or driving a mine in the coal, and fink- coal, 
ing the firil coal pit. The fitnation of the firil coal¬ 
pit ihould be a little to the rife of the engine-pit, that 
the Water which colledls there may not obilrudl the 
working of the coals every time the engine flops : 
and It fhottld not exceed the diilance of 20, 30, or 40 
yards; becaufe When the firil mine has to be driven a 
long way, it becomes both difficult and expenfive. If 
there be not a fufficient circulation of freih air to the 
mine, it may be fupplied fey the before deferibed air- 
boXes and a ventilator, until it arrive below the in¬ 
tended coal pit, when the pit maybe bored and funk 
to the coal, in the manner before mentioned. 

After the pit is thus got down to the coal, the next 
eonfideration ihould be of the bell method of working 
it. The moil general praftice in Scotland is to ex¬ 
cavate and take away a part only of the ftratum of 
coal in the firil working of the pit, leaving the other 
part as pillars for fupporting the roof; and after the 
coal is wrought in this manner to fuch a diilance from 
the pit as intended, then thefe pillars, or fo many of 
them as can be got, are taken out by a fecond work¬ 
ing, and the roof and other folid ftrata above permit¬ 
ted to fall down and fill up the excavation. The 
quantity of coal wrought away, and the fize of the 
pillars left in the firil Working, is proportioned to the- 
hardnefs and ftrength of the coal and other ftrataadja* 
eent, compared with the incumbent weight of the fupe- 
rior ftrata. 

The fame mode of working is purfued in moft parts 
of England, differing only as the circumftanees of the 

. Cealery 
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Coalery. coalery may require : for the Englilh coal, particularly 

---- in the northern counties, being of a fine tender tex¬ 
ture, and of the clofe-burning kind, and alfo the roof 
and, pavement of the coal in general not fo flrong as 
in Scotland, they are obliged to leave a larger propor¬ 
tion of coal in the pillars for fupporting the roof, du¬ 
ring the firft time of working; and, in the fecond 
woking, as many of thefe pillars are wrought away as 
can be got with fafety. 

The Scots coal in general being very hard, and of 
the open-burning kind, it is necdlary to work it in 
fuch a manner as to produce as many great coals as 
poflible, which is belt effected by taking away as high 
a proportion of the coal as circum fiances will allow in 
the firll working ; on the contrary, the Englilh coal 
being very tender cannot pollibly be wrought large, 
nor is it of much importance how fmall they are, be¬ 
ing of fo rich a quality ; fo that a larger proportion 
may be left in pillars in this coal than could with pro¬ 
priety be done in the other; and, when all circumftan- 
ces are confidered, each method feems well adapted to 
the different purpofes intended. 

The ancient method of working was, to work away 
as much of the coal as could be got with fafety at one 
working only : by which means the pillars were left fo 
fmall as to be crulhed by the weight of the fuperior 
flrata, and entirely loft. As great quantities of 
coals were loll by this method, it is now generally ex¬ 
ploded, and the former adopted in its place; by which 
a much larger quantity of coal is obtained from the 
fame extent of ground, and at a much lefs expence in 
the end. 

The exaCt proportion of coal proper to be wrought 
away, and-to be left in pillars at the firft working, 
may be judged of by a comparifon of the circumftan- 
ces before mentioned. If the roof and pavement are 
both flrong, as well as the coal, and the pit about 30 
fathoms deep, then two-thirds, or probably three- 
fourths, may be taken away at the firft working, and 
one-third or one-fourth left in pillars. If both roof 
and pavement be foft or tender, then a larger pro¬ 
portion mull be left in pillars, probably one-third or 
near one-half; and in all cafes the hardnefs or ftrength 
of the coal mull be confidered. If tender, it will re¬ 
quire a larger pillar than hard coal; becaufe, by being 
expofed to the air after the firft working, a part of it 
will moulder and fall off, by which it will Ioffe much 
of its folidity and refiftance. 

The proportion to be wrought away and left in 
pillars being determined, the next proper ftep is to 
fix upon fuch dimenfions of the pillars to be left, and 
of the excavations from which the coal is to be taken 
away, as may produce that proportion. In order to 
form a juft idea of which, fee a plan of part of a pit’s 
Plate Workings (fig. 6.), fuppofed to be at the depth of 30 
CXLII. fathoms, and the coal having a moderate rife. A, re- 
prefents the engine-pit; B, the coal-pit; A a B, the 
mine from the former to the latter; B C, the firft 
Working or excavation made from the cod-pit, com¬ 
monly called the winning mine, or winning headway, 
nine feet wide; h bb b, Ike. the workings called rooms, 
turned off at right angles from the others, of the width 
of 12 feet; cc c c, &c. the Workings called throughers 
or thirlings, 9 feet wide, wrought through at right 
angles from one room to another ; dol'd, Stc. the pih 
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Jars of coal left at the firft working for fupporting the Coale 
roof, 18 feet long and 12 feet broad ; D D, two large v ‘ 
pillars of coal near the pit-bottom, 15 or 20 yards long, 
and 10 or 15 broad, to fupport the pit, and prevent its 
being damaged by the roof falling in ; e e, the level 
mine wrought in the coal from the engine-pit bottom, 

4 or five feet wide; ff, &c. large pillars of coal left 
next the level, to fecure it from any damage by the 
roof falling in ; g g, a dike which depreffeth the coal, 

1 fathom ; h h, 8c c. large pillars and barriers of coal 
left unwrought, adjoining to the dike where the roof 
is tender, to prevent its falling down. The coal ta¬ 
ken out by the firft working in this pit is fuppofed to 
be one-third of the whole ; and allowing the rooms 
12 feet wide, and the thirlings 9 feet wide, then the 
pillars will require to be 12 feet v> ide and 18 feet long ; 
for if one pillar be in a certain proportion to its ad¬ 
joining room and thirling, the whole number of pillars 
will be in the fame proportion to the whole number 
of rooms and thirlings in the pit. Snppofe A B C D, 

(fig. 7.), to be a pillar of coal 18 feet long and 12 feet 
-broad, its area will be 216 fquare feet; ACHE, the 
adjoining thirling, 12 feet by 9 feet, and its area ic8 
fquarefeet; BAEFG, the adjoining room 27 feet long 
and 12 feet broad, and its area 324 fquare feet; which 
added to 108 gives 432 fquare feet, or two-thirds 
wrought, and 216 fquare feet left, or one-third of the 
whole area F G H D. 

It is proper to obferve, that in the profecution of 
the workings, the rooms to the right of the winning 
headway Ihould be oppolite to the pillars on the left ; 
and the firft, third, and fifth pillar, or the fecond, 
fourth, and lixth, adjoining to the faid headway, Ihould 
be of fuch a length as to overlay the adjoining thir¬ 
lings; as, in the plan, the pillar 2 overlays the thir¬ 
lings 1 and 3 ; and the pillar 4, overlays the thir¬ 
lings 3 and 5 ; this will effectually fupport the roof 
of the main road B C, and will bring the other pillars 
into their regular order, by which means each pillar 
will be oppofite to two thirlings. Alfo a larger pro¬ 
portion of coal than common Ihould be left in all 
places which are intended to be kept open after, the 
fecond working ; fuch as the pit-bottoms, air-courfes, 
roads, and water-courfes, or where the roof is ten¬ 
der, as it generally is near dikes, hitches, and troubles ; 
and if the roof Ihould continue tender for a eonfider- 
able fpace, it will perhaps be found proper to leave a 
few inches of coal adhering to the roof, which, toge¬ 
ther with a few props of timber fixed under it, may 
fupport it effectually for a long time. The level mine 
e e, and the winning headway B C, fhould be wrought, 
forward a confiderable length before the other rooms, 
in order to be drove through any dikes that might in- 
terpofe orherwife the progrefs of the workings might 
probably be flopped a confiderable time, waiting until 
a eourfe of new rooms were procured on the other 
fide of the dike. Snppofe the dike g g, fig. 6. to de- 
prefs the coal fix feet or one fathom, and that it rifes 
in the fame manner on the under fide of the dike as it 
does on the upper fide; in fuch a cafe, the only reme¬ 
dy would be to work or drive a level mine through the 
flrata of flone from the engine-level at e, over the 
dike, until it interfeCl the coal at i ; and from thence to, 
drive a new level mine in the coal at i i, and a new 
winning headway i L In order to gain a new fet of 

rooms. 
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Coai.-ry. room?, an.l tofupply frelh air to this new operation, a 

---- fniall mine might be drove from the room h, and a hole 

funk down upon the level room i i therefore, if the 
level mine i e was not drove fo far forward as to have 
all thefe operations completed before the rooms and 
other workings were intercepted by the dike, the 
working of the pit might ceafe until thefe new places, 
were ready. 

If there be two or three ftrata or feams of coal in 
the fame pit (as there often are) having only a Itratum 
of a few feet thick lying betwixt them, it is then ma¬ 
terial to obferve, that every pillar in the fecond feam 
be placed immediately below one in the firft, and 
every pillar in the third feam below one in the. fe¬ 
cond j and in fuch a flotation the upper Itratum of coal 
ought to be firlt wrought, or elfe all the three toge¬ 
ther : for it would be unfafe to work the lower one 
firft, left the roof Ihould break, and damage thofe lying 
above. 

It fometimes becomes neceffary to work the coal 
■ lying to the dip of the engine of the level; which coal 
is confequently drowned with water, and mult there¬ 
fore be drained by fome means before it can be wrought. 
"If the quantity of water proceeding from it be incon- 
liderable, it may then be drained by fmall pumps laid 
upon the pavement of the coal, and wrought by men 
or horfes, to raife the water up to the level of the en¬ 
gine-pit bottom : or if the feeders of the water be more 
confiderable, and the fitnation be fuitable, the work¬ 
ing rod of thefe pumps might be connected with thofe 
in the engine-pit; by which means the water would be 
raifed up to the level : but if the quantity of water be 
very great; or if, from other circumflances, thefe me¬ 
thods may hot be applicable; then the engine-pit may 
be funk as deep below the coal as may be neceflary, 
and a level flone mine drove from its bottom to the dip 
of the ftrata, until it interfecl the Itratum of coal, from 
wh ence anew level mine might be worked, which would 
effectually drain it. Suppofe A B, fig. 8. to be a fec- 
tion of the engine-pit; B C, the coal drained by the 
engine; B D, the coal to the dip of the engine in¬ 
tended to be drained ; then if the engine-pit be funk 
deeper to E, a ftone mine may be wrought in the di¬ 
rection E D, until it interfeCt the coal at D, by which 
the water will have a free paffage to the engine, and 
the coal will be drained. 

If there be another flratum of coal lying at fuch a 
depth below the firft as the engine-pit is intended to 
be funk to, the upper feam may in fome fitnations be 
conveniently drained, by driving a mine in the lower 
feam of coal from E to F, and another in the upper 
one from B to D ; and by boring a hole from D to F, 
the water will defcend to F, and, filling the mine EF, 
rife up to the engine-pit bottom at E, which is upon 
a level with D. 

Whenever it is judged neceffary to work the pil¬ 
lars, regard muft be had to the nature of the roof. 
If the roof is tender, a narrow room may be wrought 
through the pillar from one end to the other, leaving 
only a fhell of coal on each fide for fupporting the roof 
the time of working. Suppofe ABCD, fig. 7. to be 
a pillar of coal t 3 feet long and 12 feet broad : if the 
roof is not flrong, the room 1, 2, 3, 4, of eight feet 
wide, may be wrought up through that pillar, leaving 
a fhell of two feet thick on each fide ; and if it can be 


fafely done, a part of thefe lliel'ls may alfo be wrought Coalery. 

away, by working two places through them as at 5 and '->/- 

6. By this means very little of the coal will be loft ; 
for two-thirds of the whole being obtained by the firft 
working,- and above two-thirds of the pillar by the fe¬ 
cond working, the lofs upon the whole would not ex¬ 
ceed one-tenth : but it may be obferved, that fome pil¬ 
lars will not produce fo great a proportion, and per¬ 
haps others cannot be wrought at all; fo that, upon 
the whole, there may be about one-eighth, one-feventh, 
or in fome fitnations one-lixth part of the coal loft. If 
the roof be hard and flrong, then as much coal may be 
wrought off each fide and each end of the pillar as can 
be done with lafety, leaving only a fmall piece handing 
in the middle ; and when the roof is veryftrong, fome 
times feveral pillars may be taken entirely out, without 
any lofs of coal: and in general this laft method is at¬ 
tended with lefs lofs, and produces larger coals, than 
the former. In all cafes it is proper to begin working 
thofe pillars firft which lie farthell from the pit bottom, 
and to proceed working them regularly away towards 
the pit; but if there be a great number of pillars 
to the dip of the pit, it is the fafeft method to work 
thefe out before thofe to the rife of the pit are begun 
with. 

There is no great difference in the weight of differ¬ 
ent kinds of coals, the lighteft being about 74 pounds 
avoirdupois, and the heavieft about 79 pounds the cu¬ 
bic foot; but the moil ufual weight is 75 pounds the 
foot, which is 18 hundred weight and 9 pounds the 
cubic yard. The ftatute chalder is 53 hundred weight; 
or when meafured is as follows : 268.8 cubic inches to 
the Winchefter gallon ; 44 gallons ro the coal peck, 
about 3 pounds weight; 8 coal pecks to the boll, about 
2474 pounds ; and 24 bolls to the chalder, of 53 hundred 
weight. If one coal meafuritig exactly a cubic yard 
(nearly equal to 5 bolls) be broken into pieces of a mo¬ 
derate fize, it will meafure feven coal bolls and a half. 

If broken very fmall, it will meafure 9 bolls ; which 
ftsows, that the proportion of the weight to the mea¬ 
fure depends upon the fize of the coals ; therefore ac¬ 
counting by weight is the moft rational method. 

A Table of the weight and quantity of coal contained 
in one acre Scots meafure, allowing one-fixth part 
to be loft below ground, in feams of the following 
thickneffes. 


Thicknefs of coal. 

Weight in tuns. 

Quantityin chalders. 

Feet. 

2 

Inches. 

O 

3068 

1158 

2 

6 

3835 

M 47 

3 

0 

4602 

1756 

3 

6 

5369 

202 5 

4 

0 

6136 

2314 

4 

6 

6903 

2603 

5 

0 

7670 

2892 

5 

6 

8437 

3181 

6 

O 

9204 

3470 . 


We fhall next mention fome of the various methods 
of bringing the coals from the rooms and other work¬ 
ings to the pit-bottom. Vv here the ftratum of coal is 
of a fuihcient' thicknefs, and has a moderate rife and 
dip, the coals are moft advantageoully brought out by 
horfes, who draw out the coals in a tub or balket pla¬ 
ced 
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Coalery. ced upon a fledge: a horfejby this means will bring out 
— 'v—> from four to eight hundred weight of coals at once, 
according to the quantity of the afeent or defeent. In 
fome coaleries they have accefs to the workings by a 
mine made for them, Hoping down from the furface of 
the earth to the coal; ancf where that convenience is 
wanting, they are bound into a net, and lowered down 
the pit. If the coal be not of fitch a height as to ad¬ 
mit horfes, and has a moderate rife like the lafl, then 
men are employed to bring oat the coals : they ufually 
draw a bafket of four or live hundred weight of coals, 
fixed upon a fmall four-wheeled carriage. There are 
fome fituations in which neither horfes nor men can be 
properly ufed; particularly where the coal has a great 
degree of defeent, or where many dikes occur : in fuch 
a cafe the coals are belt brought out by women called 
bearers, who carry them in a kind of bafket upon their 
backs, ufually a hundred, or a hundred weight and a 
half at once. 

When the coals are brought to the pit-bottom, the 
bafkets are then hooked on to a chain, and drawn up 
the pit by a rope to the furface, which is bell effected 
by a machine called a gin, wrought by horfes. There 
are other kinds of gins for drawing coals, fome wrought 
by water, others by the vibrating lever of a fire-engi ne; 
but either of thefe lafl is only convenient in fome par¬ 
ticular fituations, thofe wrought by horfes being in 
molt general afe. After the coals are got to the fur¬ 
face, they are drawn a fmall diftance from the pit, and 
laid in feparate heaps : the large!! coals in one heap, 
the fmaller pieces called chews in another, and the 
15 culm or pan-coal in a feparate place. 

Of erulhes There is an accident of a very dangerous nature to 

and litts. which all coaleries are liable, and which has been the 
ruin of feveral : it is called a crufh, or a fltt. When 
the pillars of coal are left fo fmall as to fail, or yield 
under the weight of the fuperior flrata; or when the 
pavement of the coal is fo foft as to permit the pillars 
to fink into it, which fometimes happens by the great 
weight that lies upon them ; in either cafe the folid 
Ilratum above the coal breaks and falls in, crufhes the 
pillar to pieces, and clofeth up a great extent of the 
workings, or probably the whole coalery. As fuch an 
accident feldom comes on fuddenly, if it be perceived 
in the beginning, it may fometimes be flopped by build¬ 
ing large pillars of flone amongfl the coal pillars ; but 
if it has already made fome progrefs, then the bell me¬ 
thod is to work away as many of the coal pillars ad¬ 
joining to the crufh as may be fuflicient to let the roof 
fall freely down ; and if it makes a breach of the folid 
flrata from the coal up to the furface, it will very pro¬ 
bably prevent the crufh from proceeding any farther in 
that part of the coalery. If the crulh begins in the rife 
part of the coalery, it is more difficult to flop it from 
proceeding to the dip, than it is to flop it from going 
to the rife when it begins in a contrary part. 

Foul air. Another circumflance proper to be taken notice of 
is the foul or adulterated air fo often troublefome in 
coaleries. Of this there are two kinds: the black 
damp or flyth, which is of a fuffocating nature ; and 
the inflammable or combuflible damp. Without flay¬ 
ing to inquire, in this place, into the origin and effects 
of thefe damps, it may be fufficient to obferve, that, 
in whatever part of any coalery a conflant fupply or 
a circulation of freih air is wanting, there fome of 
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thefe damps exift, accumulate in a body, and become Cualuy. 
noxious or fatal: and whenever there is a good circu- ' v 
lation of ffeflt air, they cannot accumulate, being mixed 
with and carried away by the flreain of air as fall 
as they generate or exhale from the flrata. Upon 
thefe principles are founded the feveral methods of 
ventilating a coalery. Suppofe the workings of the 
pits A and B (fig. 6.) to be obnoxious to the inflammable Plate 
damps; if the communication w'as open betwixt the CXLIi, 
two pits, the air which went down the pit A would 
proceed immediately along the mine a, and afeend out 
of the pit B ; for it naturally takes the nearefl direc¬ 
tion : fo that the air in all the workings would be Hag- 
nant; and they would be utterly inacceflible from the 
accumulation of the combuflible damp. In order to 
expel this, the air mull be made to circulate through 
all the different rooms by means of collateral air 
courfes made in this manner: The paflage or mine a 
mull be clofed up or flopped by a partition of deals, or 
by a wall built with bricks or Hones, to prevent the air 
palling that way. This building is called a flopping. 

There mufl alfo be lloppings made in the thirlings 
111, &c. betwixt the pillars//, &c. which will di¬ 
rect the air up the mine e e, until it arrive at the in- 
nermoll thirling 2, which is to be left open for itspaf- 
fage. There mufl alfo be Hoppings made at the fide of 
the mine a at m m, and on both fidcs of the main head¬ 
way B C at bb, &c. then returning to the innermofl thir¬ 
ling 2, proceed to the third row of pillars, and build 
up the thirlings 2 2, &c. leaving open the thirling 3 
for a paflage for the air; and proceeding on to the 
fifth row of pillars, build up in the fame manner the 
Hoppings 3 3, &c. leaving open 4 for an air-courfe : 
and by proceeding in this manner to Hop up the thir¬ 
lings or paflages in every other row of pillars, the cur¬ 
rent of frefh air will circulate through and ventilate the 
whole workings, in the direction pointed to by the fmall 
arrows in the plan, clearing away all the damps and 
noxious vapours that may generate. When it is arrived 
at C, it is conducted acrofs the main headway, and car¬ 
ried through the other part of the pit’s workings in the 
fame manner, until it return through n n to the pit B, 
where it afeends; and as the rooms advance farther, 
other Hoppings are regularly made. 

In fome of thofe Hoppings, on the fides of the main 
headway, there mufl be doors to admit a paflage for 
the bringing out of the coals from the rooms to the pit, 
as at 3 5 : thefe doors mufl be conflantly fliut, except 
at the time of palling through them. 

There are other methods of difpofing the Hoppings 
fo as to ventilate the pit; but none which will fo ef¬ 
fectually difperfe the damps as that deferibed above. 

If the damps are not very abundant, then the courfe 
of Hoppings hi, &c. in the level mine, and the others 
at bbb, &c. in the main headway, without any others, 
may perhaps be fufficient to keep the pit clear. If at 
any time the circulation of the frefh air is not brifk 
enough, then a large lamp of fire may be placed at the 
bottom of the pit B, which, by rarefying the air there 
will make a quicker circulation. 

Moflofthe larger coaleries in Britain fend their coals of leading 
to the Ihips for the coafli ng trad e or exportation; and, as the and fhip- 
quantity is generally very large, it would take a greater P in S tlle 
number of carts than could conveniently be obtained at coal, » 
all time? to carry them; befides the conflderable expence 
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Coalery of that manner of carriage : they therefore generally 
II ufe waggons, for carrying them along waggon-ways, 
Coallier. laid with timber ; b_y which means one horl'e will draw 
v ' from two to three tans at a time, when in a cart not 
above half a tun could be drawn. 

The fir ft thing to be done in making a waggon-way 
is to level the ground in fitch a manner as to take olf 
all fudden afcents and defcents : to effeft which, it is 
lometimes neceflary to cut through hills, and to raife 
an embankment to carry the road through hollows. 
The road fttould be formed about 12 feet wide ; and 
no part Ihould have a greater defcent than of one yard 
perpendicular in 10 of a horizontal line, nor a greater 
afcent than one yard" in 30. After the road is- formed, 
pieces of timber, about fix feet long and fix inches 
diameter, called Jleepars, are laid acrofs it, being 18 or 
24 inches diftantfrom each other. Upon tliefe keepers 
other pieces of timber, called rails, of four or five inch¬ 
es ftpiare, are laid in a lateral direction, four feet dif- 
tant from each other, for the waggon wheels to run 
upon ; which being firmly pinned to the fleepers, the 
road may then be filled with gravel and finifhed. 

The waggons have four wheels, either made of fo- 
]id wood or of caft iron. The body of the carriage is 
longer and wider at the top than at the bottom ; and 
ufually has a kind of trap-door at the bottom, which, 
being loofed, permits the coals to run out without any 
trouble. The lize of a waggon to carry 50 hundred 
Weight of coals is as follows : 

Feet. Inches. 

Length of the top, - 79. 

Breadth of the top, - So 

Length of the bottom, -50 

Breadth of the bottom, 2 6 

Perpendicular height, - 43 

Where the pits are lituated at fome confiderable di- 
ftance from the harbour, it becomes neceflary to have 
a ftore-houfe near the Ihipping place, where the coals 
may be lodged, until the lighters or ihips are ready 
to take them in. The waggon-way Ihould be made 
into the ftore-houfe, at fuch a iteight from the ground, 
as to permit the coal^ to run from the waggons down 
a fpout into the veffels ; or elfe to fall down into the 
ftore-houfe, as occafion may require. 

This kind of ftore-houfe is well adapted to difpatch 
and faving expence : for a waggon-load of coals may be 
delivered either into the ftore-houfe or veflels inftant- 
ly with very little trouble : and if the coals -were ex- 
pofed to the eftefts of the fun and rain, they would be 
greatly injured in their quality; but being lodged un¬ 
der cover of the ftore-houfe, they are preferved. 

COALESCENCE, the union or growing together 
of two bodies before feparate. It is principally ap¬ 
plied to fome bones in the body, which are feparate 
during infancy, but afterwards grow together; or to 
fome morbid union of parts, which Ihould naturally 
be diftinift from each other. Thus there is a coales¬ 
cence of the fides of the vulva, anus, and nares; of die 
eye-lids, fingers, toes, and many other parts. 

COALLIER., a veifel employed to carry coals from 
one port to another; chiefly from the northern parts 
of England to the capital, and more foutherly parts, 
as well as to foreign markets. This trade is known 
to be an excellent nurfery for feamen; although they 
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are often found, from the‘ponftitution of their climate. Coamings 
not to be fo well calculated for fouthern navigation. II 

COAMINGS, in Jhip-building, are thofe planks, Co aflr. 
or that frame, forming a border round the hatches, v ’ 
which raife them tip higher than the reft of the deck. 
Loop-holes for mufkets to fhoot out at, are often made 
in the coamings, in order to clear the deck of the ene¬ 
my when the Ihip is boarded. 

COANE, among the Greeks, a name given to a 
peculiar fpecies of tutia or tutty, which was always 
found in a tubular form. It had its name from xavn, 
a word ufed to exprefs a fort of cylindric tube, into 
which the melted brafs was received from the furnace, 
and in which it was fuffered to cool. In cooling, it 
always depofiteda lbrt of recrement on the fides of the 
veflel or tube, and this was the tutty called coane. 

COAST, a fea-fhore, or the country adjoining to 
the edge of the fea. Dr Campbell, in his political 
furvey of Great Britain, confiders an extenfive fea- 
coaft as of great advantage to any kingdom ; and con- 
fequently that that ifland hath many conveniences re- 
fulting from the extent of its coafts, fuperior to other 
kingdoms which are much larger. The chief advan¬ 
tages ari-fing from an extenlive fea-coaft are, that 
thus there is a convenient opportunity for exportation 
and importation to or from all parts of .the kingdom. 

Thus, a number of cities are formed on the coafts; 
by this means the internal parts are improved, &c. 

The extent of the fea-coafts of Arabia, he looks upon 
as the genuine fource of wealth and fplendour to the 
ancient inhabitants of that peninfula; the fame was 
the inftrument of the greatnefs of ancient Egypt, of 
Phoenicia, See. In Ihort, according to him, no coun¬ 
try or city can for any length of time be flourilhing 
nnlefs it hath a confiderable connexion with the fea. 

“ It is indeed true (fays he) that the wifdom and in- 
duftry of man, taking hold of fome peculiar circum- 
ftances, may have rendered a few inland cities and 
countries very fair and flourilhing. In ancient hifto- 
ry we read of Palmyra, and the diftrift round it, be¬ 
coming a luxuriant paradife in the midft of inhofpita- 
ble deferts. But this was no more than temporary- 
grandeur ; and it has now lain for fome ages in ruins. 

The city and principality of Kandahar was in like 
manner rendered -rich and famous, in confequence of 
its being made the centre of the Indian commerce ; 
bnt, long ago declining, its deftrudtion has been com¬ 
pleted, in our days, from that dreadful defolation 
which Thamas Kouli Khan fpread through Perfia and 
the Indies. In Europe, many of the large cities 
in Germany, which for a time made a great figure 
from the freedom and indnftry of the inhabitants, and 
diffufed eafe, plenty, and profperity through the di- 
ftridts dependent on them, which of courle rendered 
them populous, are now fo much funk, through inevi¬ 
table accidents, as to be but lhadows of what they 
were ; and though they ftill continue to fublift, fubfift 
only as the melancholy monuments of their own mif- 
fortunes. -We may therefore, from hence, with great 
certainty, difeern, that all the pains and labour that 
can be bellowed in fupplying the defedl of fituation 
in this refpedl, proves, upon the whole, but a tedious, 
difficult, and precarious expedient. But, however, 
we mull at the fame time admit, that it is not barely 
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Pope- the poflelllon even of an extended coaft that can pro. 

Coaft duce all thefe detirable effects. That coaft muft like- 
I wife be diltinguiilud by other natural advantages} 
Coating, as ca p es all j promontories, favourably difpofed 
to break the fury of the winds; deep bays, fafe roads, 
and convenient harbours. For, without thefe, an ex¬ 
tended co iff is no more than a maritime barrier againff; 
the maritime force of other nations } as is the cafe in 
many parts of Europe: and is one of the principal 
rcalons v, hy Africa derives fo little benefit from a fitu- 
ation which has fo promiling an appearance ; there 
being many confiderable tradts upon its coafts, equally 
void of havens and inhabitants, and which afford not 
the fmalleft encouragement to the attempting any 
thing that might alter their prefent defolatc condition. 
It is, however, a lefs inconvenience, and in fome cafes 
no inconvenience at all, if, in the compafs of a very 
extended coaft, there fliould be fome parts difficult or 
dangerous of accefs, provided they are not altogether 
inacceffible,—The fea coaft of Britain, from the figure, 
in Ionic meafure, of the jfland, but chiefly from the 
inlets of the fea, and the very irregular indented line 
which forms its fhore, comprehends, allowing for thofe 
linuolitics, at leaft 800marine leagues : we may, from 
hence, therefore, withfafety affirm, that in this refped 
it is fupcrior to France, though that be a much larger 
country ; and equal to Spain and Portugal in this 
circumftance, though Britain is not half the fize of 
that noble peniufula, which is alfo Angularly happy in 
this very particular.” 

Cape-Coast, the name of the chief Britiffi fettle- 
ment on the coaft of Guinea in Africa. The name is 
thought to be a corruption of Cabo Corfo, the ancient 
Portuguefe appellation. This cape is formed by an 
angular point, wafhed on the fouth and ealt by the 
fea, on which Hands the Englilh fort. Here the Por- 
tnguefe fettled in 1610, and built the citadel of Cape 
Coaft upon a large rock that projects into the fea. A 
few years afterwards they were diflodged by the Dutch, 
to whom this place is principally indebted for its 
ftrength. In 1664 it was demolifhed by Admiral 
Holmes, and in 1665 the famous Dutch Admiral De 
Ruyter was ordered by the States to revenge the in- 
fults of the Englifh. With a fqtiadron of 13 men of 
war, he attacked all the Englifh fettlements along the 
coaft;; ruined the factories ; and took, burnt, and funk all 
the fhipping of the Englifh Company; however, after 
all his efforts, he was baffled in his attempts on Cape 
Coaft. By the treaty of Breda it was confirmed to 
the Englifh, and the king granted a new charter in 
1672; on which the Company applied all their at¬ 
tention to the fortifying and rendering it commo¬ 
dious. 

COASTING, in navigation, the aft of making a 
progrefs along the fea-coaft of any country. The 
principal articles relating to this part of navigation 
are, the obferving the time and direction of the tide : 
knowledge of the reigning winds; of the roads and 
havens ; of the different depths of the water, and qua¬ 
lities of the ground. 

CoASTiNG-Pilot, a pilot who by long experience has 
become fufficiently acquainted with the nature of any 
particular coaft, and of the requifites mentioned in the 
preceding article, to conduft a Ihip or fleet from one 
part of it to another. 

V-01. V. 
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COAT, or co at ofARMS, in heraldry, a habit worn Com. 
by the ancient knights over their arms both m war and II 
tournaments, and ftill borne by heralds at arms. It _ 

Was a kind of fur-coat, reaching as low as the navel, 
open at the fides, with fhort fleevts, fon.etimes luned 
with ermine and hair, upon which were applied the 
armories of the knights embroidered in gold and El¬ 
ver, and enamelled with beaten tin coloured black, 
green, red, and blue; whence ihe rule never to apply 
colour on colour, nor metal on metal. The coats of 
arms were frequently open, and divtrlified with bands 
and fillets of feveral colours, alternately placed, as we 
ftill fee cloths fcarleted, watered, Uc. Hence they 
were called devifes, as being divided and compofed of 
feveral pieces fewed together; whence the v oreis 
falfe, pale , chevron, bend, croft, fait id, toze/^e, & c, 
which have lince become honourable pieces, or ordi¬ 
naries of the lhicld. See Cross, Lend, Chevron, 

&c. 

Coats of arms and banners v ere never allowed to be 
worn by any but knights and ancient nobles. 

Coat, in anatomy, He 1 unic and Eve. 

Coat of Mail, a kind of armour mate in form of a 
ftiirt; confining of iron rings wove together netwife. 

See Mail. 

COATI, in zoology, a fynonime of a fpeciesof Vi- 
verra, and Ursus. 

COAT 1 MUNDI, a variety of the above. 

COATING, among Chemifts. See Chemistry, 
n° 580. 

Coating of Vials, Panes of G/afs, &c. among elec¬ 
tricians, is ufually performed by covering the outftde 
of the vial with tinfoil, brafs or gold-leaf, &c. and fil¬ 
ling its infide with loofe pieces of brals-leaf, by which 
means it becomes capable of being charged . See E- 

LECTRICITV. 

COATZONTECOXOCH1TL, or Flower with 
the viper's head, in botany, a Mexican flower of in¬ 
comparable beauty. It is compofed of five petals 01- 
leaves, purple in the innermoft part, white in the mid¬ 
dle, the reft red, but elegantly ftained with yellow and 
white fpots. The plant which bears it has leaves re¬ 
fembling thofe of the iris, but longer and larger; its 
trunk is fmall and Him ; this flower w as one of the 
molt efteemed amongft the Mexicans. The Lincean 
academicians of Rome, who commented on and pub- 
lilhed the Hiftory of Hernandez in 1651, and faw the 
paintings of this flower, with its colours, executed in 
Mexico, conceived fuch an idea of its beauty, that they 
adopted it as the emblem of their very learned academy, 
denominating it Fior diLince. See Plate CXL 1 II. 

COBALT, one of the femimetals, according to 
Cronftedt, of a whitiffi-grey colour, nearly refembling 
fine hardened Heel, and of thefpecific gravity of 6.000; 
but according to others, of a bluifti grey, or reddifh 
white colour, and of the fpecific gravity of 7.700. It 
is as difficult of fufion as copper, or even gold ; and 
when well purified, fcarcely yields to iron itfelf in this 
refpeft. When flowly cooled, it cryftallizes, forming on 
its furface fmall bundles of needles, or needle-formed 
prifms, laid on one another, and united into bundles; 
greatly refembling, according to Mongez, a mafs of 
fhaken bafaltes. In order to fucceed in this qryftalli- 
zation, it is fufficient to melt the cobalt in a crucible 
till it fufFers a kind of ebullition: and, after having 

O taken 
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Cobalt, taken it from the fire, to incline the veflel while the 
* ’ furface of the femimetal is congealing. By this incli¬ 

nation the portion of metal Hill fufed is poured out, 
and that which adheres to this kind of geode formed 
by the cooling of the furfaces of the cobalt is found 
covered with the cryftals fought for. When melted 
with borax it affords a blue glafs, which is the moil 
obvious method of diftinguifhing its ores amongft all 
others. It cannot be calcined without confiderable 
difficulty ; and the calx, though black in appearance, 
is in reality of a deep blue. This calx melted with 
borax, or porath and filiceous fand, affords the blue 
glafs called fmalt, very much ufed in enamel painting 
and tinging of other glafs, being the rnoft fixed of all 
colours‘in the fire. 

Cobalt, when calcined along with the calx of arfe- 
nic in a gentle heat, affumes a red colour. The fame 
is naturally produced by way of efflorefcence, and is 
then called the bloom or flowers of cobalt. When co¬ 
balt and arfcnic are melted in a ltrong fire, they burn 
with a blue flame. It does not mix either with mer¬ 
cury by any means hitherto known, nor will it form 
any union with bifmuth without the addition of fome 
medium. It is eaftly foluble in fpirit of nitre, and 
the folution either in this or any other acid is of a 
red colour; and it is obfervable that the colour of-the 
acid folutions of this femimetal, inftead of fading by 
dilution with water, becomes more vivid. It is pre¬ 
cipitated of a pale red colour from its folutions by a- 
cid of fngar, which has the greatefl attraction for it; 
though acid of forrel likewife precipitates it. 

Cronfiedt, infpeakingof this femimetal, makes men¬ 
tion of native cobalt; but other mineralogifts afiiire 
us, that it has never been found perfectly pure in the 
bowels of the earth. What paffes for fuch, is faid by 
Kirwan to be mineralized by arfcnic. That called 
the grey cobalt ore comes neareft to the purity of the 
native femimetal, but always holds fome quantity of 
arfenic and iron. It is found in Sweden, Saxony, 
Norway, and England, particularly at Mendip hills in 
Somcrfetfliire, and in Cornwall, where Dr Lewis fays 
it has lately been dug up in large quantities. Here 
it is fomerimes found in conjunction with bifmuth, 
and fometimes without it, refembling very much in 
appearance the Saxon ores from Schnnberg in Mifnia, 
and produces the fined blue colours by proper manage¬ 
ment. An arfenicated grey cobalt ore has alfo been 
found at Chatelaudren in France. 

This kind ofore is folid, heavy, and compaCt, fome¬ 
times dull and fometimes of a bright appearance, cry- 
ftaliized frequently in a teffular and fometimes in a 
dendritical form ; being generally hard enough to 
ftrike fire with Heel, when an arfenical fmcll is per¬ 
ceived. It grows black m the fire, is foluble with ef- 
fervefcence in the nitrous acid, from which it may be 
precipitated by the marine, and affords the Sympathetic 
Ink mentioned under the article CfiEM isTry, n° 822. 
This and the blue colour communicated by it to glafs 
are indeed the two cbarafieriftics by which the ores 
of cobalt are diftiuguilhed from other arfenical ores. 

The mod common ore of cobalt is that called the 
black or vitreous ore . aad Kobalt Mulm or . 5 chlaken Ko- 
balt by the Germans. It is found in a loofe powdery 
form, fometimes refembling lamp-black, fometimes 
of a grey colour, in which (late it is called cobalt 


ochre; but when in fcoriform half vitrified maffes, it 
obtains the name of vitreous or glafl) ore. When this 
kind of ore contains any fulphur or arfenic, they are 
only mechanically mixed with it. A fmall portion of 
copper, however, is fometimes found in it. It is fre¬ 
quently embodied in Hones or fands of a black colour ; 
fometimes it is contained in argillaceous earths of a 
blue or green colour. Talc, chalk, and gypfum, im¬ 
pregnated with it, are called by the fame name ; and 
by fome fpiegel cobalt, 

3. Cobalt mineralifcd by the arfenical acid, is found 
either loofe and pure, or mixed with chalk or gypfum, 
or indurated and cryflallized in tetrahedral cryftals. 

It is alfo found in a ftalaftitical form. It melts ealily, 
and then becomes blue. It frequently invefls other 
cobaltic ores; and is found fometimes in ftone and 
fand. From the experiments of Bergman it appears, 
that the arfenical acid, and not the calx of arfenic, en¬ 
ters into this combination ; for cobalt is never red but 
when united to an acid. Flowers of cobalt, minera¬ 
lized by arfenic without any fllver, and intermixed 
with galena, have alfo been dilcovered in France. 

The flowers or eftiorefcence of cobalt are often 
found of a red colour, like other earths, fpread very thin 
on the cobalt ores ; and is, when of a pale colour, erro- 
' neoafly called flowers of bifmuth. A white cobalt earth 
or ochre is faid to have been found, and examined by a , 
celebrated mineralogift, who found it to refenible the 
cobalt flowers in every refpefh except the colour ; and 
indeed it is poflible that in thefe flowers the colour 
might by length of time, or fome other accident, have 
loft their colour. 'I he indurated flowers of cobalt are 
commonly cryflallized in form of deep red femitranf- 
parent rays or radiations. It is found at Schnnberg 
in Saxony. 

Cobalt, mineralifcd by fulphuratediron, is ofa colour 
nearly refembling tin or fllver. It is fometimes found 
in large maffes, fometimes in grains cryftallizedof a dull 
white colour, and frequently has the appearance of u,if 
pickle. It has no mixture of arfenic. By calcination it 
becomes black and not red, which diftinguiflies it from 
the pyrites; and it contains fo little fulphur, that none 
can be extracted from it. When diflblved in aqua 
regia the folution is yellow, but becomes green when 
boiling hot; which alternation, fays Kirwan, is pecu¬ 
liar to marine cobalt. A coarfe grained kind of this 
ore, found in Sweden, becomes flinty in the fire, and 
flicks to the iron rods employed in ftirring it while 
calcining. The flaggy kind contains a large quantity 
of iron, and affords a very beautiful colour as well as 
the former. 

Cobalt mineralized by fulphur , arfcnic, and iron, 
has a great refemblance to the harder kinds of grey 
cobalt ore, formerly mentioned; but it is never 
hard enough to ftrike .fire with flee}, and fometimes 
may even be feraped with a knife. The inoft fhining 
kinds of this and the former fpecies arc called cobait 
glantz. 

The great confumption of cobalt is for the perma¬ 
nent blue colour which it communicates to glalies and 
enamels, either upon metals, petvelainsj' or earthen 
wares of any kind. It is the fame bine prepared in a 
very cheap way by the Dutch, chiefly from the coarfe 
glafs or blue glafs of cobalt, and called azur de lid- 
lande by the French, and which is employed by laun- 

dreflets. 
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Cobalt dreffes. Bat although cobalt is applied to few or no 
| other purpofes, the quantities confumed in this way 
Coblentz. afford fufficient profit to thole who have cobalt mines 
' ^ in Lheir poffellioii. 

Ores of cobalt, as has already been faid, are met 
With in many parts of Europe. The greatelt quanti¬ 
ties are found near Schnuberg in the diflrict of Mif- 
nia in Saxony : alfo at St Andreafberg in the Upper 
Hartz, where large quantities have been met with for 
upwards of 30 years pall. Formerly an iron ore only 
was found in this place; but about the beginning of 
the 14th century, on linking deeper, it was fucceeded 
by a very rich ore of filver; which alfo being in 
length of time exhaufled, gave place to cobalt ores. 
Some prices, however, are Hill found in thefe mines, 
that contain lilver and gold. 

The general method of preparing cobalt ores in the 
large way feems confined to Saxony alone ; from 
whence all other parts of the world, even the Eaft In¬ 
dies, are conflantly fupplied. It is fuppofed that the 
Chirrefe, and more particularly the Japanefe, had for¬ 
merly mines of excellent cobalt, with which the fine 
blues of their ancient porcelains were painted ; but it 
appears that thefe mines are now exhaufled, and that 
the inferior blues of their prefent wares are painted 
with the Saxon zaffre imported to them by the Dutch. 
For the management of the ore in fucli a manner as 
to fit it for giving the deftred colour, fee the article 
Zaffre. 

When cobalt is united to bifmuth, by means of nic¬ 
kel, the compound is called fpeifs. This name is alfo 
given to a mixture of cobalt, nickel, bifmuth, fulphur, 
and arfenic. 

In Germany and Saxony, the word cobalt is applied 
to the damps, arfenical vapours, and their effebls on 
the miners ; which has induced the vulgar to apply it 
to an evil Tpirit whom they fuppofe to dwell in the 
mines. 

Regains of Cobalt, a kind of femimetal prepared 
from cobalt, of a whitilh colour inclining to red. See 
Zaffre, and Chemistry, n° 1294, &c. 

COBBING, a punifhment fomedmes inflicted at 
fea. It is performed by flriking the offender a certain 
number of times on the breech with a flat piece of 
wood called the cobbing-board. It is chiefly ufed as a 
punifhment to thofe who quit their flation during the 
period of the night-watch. 

COBITIS, thenoACHE, in ichthyology, a genus 
of fibres belonging to the order of abdominales. The 
eyes are in the upper part of the head; the bran- 
chioflege membrane has from four to five rays ; and 
the body is nearly of an equal thicknefs throughout. 
The fpecies are five; three of which are natives of 
Europe. The loache is found in feveral fmall rivers 
in Britain, keeping at the bottom on the gravel; and is, 
on that account, in iome places called the groundling : 
It is frequent in the Rrearn near Amefbury in Wilt- 
fhire, where the fportfmen, through frolic, fwaHow it 
down alive in a glafs of white-wine. 

COBLE, a boat ufed in the turbot filhery, twenty 
feet lix inches long, and five feet broad. It is about 
one ton burthen, rowed with three pair of oars, and 
admirably conftrubied for encountering a mountainous 
fea, 

COBLENTZ, an ancient, handfome, and flrong 


town of Germany, in the electorate of Triers or Trc- Cobob 
ves, feated at the confluence of the rivers Rhine and j 
Mobile, in a fertile country, with mountains covered Cocci ntih. 
with vineyards. It is the ulltal rofidence of the elec'- 
tor of Treves, to whom it belongs. Over the Rhine 
is a bridge of twelve arches, built for the convenience 
of the inhabitants of Coblentz and the adjacent places, 

A ferry machine is conflantly going from the city to 
the other fide of the Rhine, where there is a little 
town and very ftrong callle built on an eminence, 
named the rock of honour. This machine is credied 011 
two boats, in the form of a large fqnare gallery, en- 
compaHed with ballultrades ; and carries a tallflag- 
ftaff, on which are dilplayed the arms of the eleblorate 
of Treves. It is put in motion by the ferry-nfan’s 
pulling a rope, which is fixed to a flandard on tacit 
fide the river. The cable appears to be almofl inac- 
ceflible to an enemy, and entirely commands the city 
of Coblentz. The archbilhop’s palace Rands at the 
foot of this rock, and the arfenal at a little diftance. 

E. Long. 7. 18. N. Lat 50. 24. 

COBOB, the name of a difh among the Moors. fL 
is made of feveral pieces of mutton wrapt up in the 
cawl, and afterwards roaRed in it; the poorer peqple, 
inflead of the meat, ufe the heart, liver, and other 
parts of the entrails, and make a good difh, though 
not equal to the former. 

COBOOSE, in fea-language, is derived from the 
Du:ch kambnis, and denotes a fort of box, refembling 
a feiury-box, ufed to cover the chimneys of feme mer¬ 
chant fhips. It generally Rands againft the barricade, 
on the fore-part of the quarter deck. It is called in 
the WeR Indies cobrs vep-a. 

Cl _ ' 

COBURG, a town of Germany in the circle of 
Franconia, and capital of a territory of the fame name, 
with a famous college, a fort, and a cable. This tow it 
with its principality, belongs to the houfe of Saxony, 
and the inhabitants are Proteflants. It is feated oh 
the river itch, E. Long. xi. 5. N. Lat. 50. 20. 

COBWEB, in phyfiology, the fine net-work which 
fpiders fpin out of their own bowels, in order to catch 
their prey. See Aranea. 

COCCEIUS (John), profefior of theology at Bre¬ 
men, was founder of a feel called Cocceians : they held 
amongfl other lingular opinions, that of a vifible reip-n 
ofChriRin this world, after a general converfion of 
the Jews and all other people to the true ChriRian 
faith, as laid down in the voluminous works of Coc- 
ceius. He died in 1699, aged 66. 

COCC 1 NELLA, in zoology, a genus of itifebls of tire Plate 
order of coleoptera ; the characters of which are thefe i CXL 1 H. 
The antennae are fubclavated : the palpi are longer than 
theantennas, the lab articulation heart-fhaped; thebody 
is hemifpheric ; the thorax and elytra are margined : 
the abdomen is flat. This germs is divided into flec¬ 
tions, from the colour of the elytra, and of the fpots 
with which they are adorned. The females, impreg¬ 
nated by the males, depofit their eggs, which turn lo 
fmall larvae, flow in their progrefs, and are enemies to 
the plant-loufe. Thofe larvae are frequently found upofl 
leaves of trees Covered With plant-lice. On the point 
of being metamorphofed, they fettle on a leaf by the 
hinder parr of their body, then bend and fwell them- 
felves, forming a kind of hook. The fkin extends, 
grows hard ; and in a fortnight’s time the chryfalis 

O z opens 
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Cocco'obo opcijs along the back. The infeft in its perfect /{ate 
I receives the impreflions of the air that gives its elytra 
Coccus. a greater degree of confiftence- It feidom flies, and 
cannot keep long on the wing. Of all the different 
larvae of the coccinella, the moft curious is the white 
hedgehog, a name given it by M. de Reaumur on ac¬ 
count of the Angularity of its figure, and the tufts of 
hair which render it remarkable. It feeks its food on 
the leaves of trees. After a fortnight, it'fetdes on one 
fpot, and without parting with its fur, turns to a 
chryfalis; three weeks after which, it becomes a 
coccinella. The flough appears nowife impaired by 
its transformation, M. de Reamur has obferved it 
on a plum-tree. It is likewjfe found upon the role- 
tree. 

When the coccinellas firff arrive at the flate of per¬ 
fection, the colours of their elytra are very pale, nearly 
bordering upon white or cream colour ; and the elytra 
are very foft and tender, but foon grow hard, and 
change to very lively brilliant colours. Their eggs 
are of an oblong form, and of the colour of amber, 

COCCOLOBO, in botany; A genus of the tri- 
gyiiia order, belonging to the odandria clafs of plants; 
arid in the natural method ranking under the 12th or¬ 
der, Holoracsce, 7 'he calyx is quinquepartite and co¬ 
loured ; there is no corolla; the berry is formed of the 
calyx, and is monofpermous, The fpecies called uvifera , 
ox fea-fide grape, grows upon the fandy /hores of moll of 
the Weft India iflands, where it fends up many woody 
Hems, eight or ten feet high, coyered with a brown 
fjnooth bark, and furnilhed with thick, veined, fhining, 
orbicular leaves, five or fix inches diameter. Handing 
upon lhort foat-ftalks. The flowers come out at 
the wings of the ftalks, in racemi of five or fix inches 
long; they are whitiffi, have no petals, but each is 
compofed of a monophyllous calyx, cut at the brim, 
into five oblong obtule fegments, which fpread open, 
continue, and furround feven or eight awl-lhaped'fta- 
mina, and three fiiort ftyles, crowned with fimple ftig- 
mata. The germen is oval, and becomes a flelhy fruit, 
wrapped round by the calyx, and includes an oval nut 
or ft one. Thefe plumbs are about the fize of goofe- 
berries, of a purple red colour, and a tolerable good 
flavour. There are fome other fpecies of this genus 
whofe fruits are eaten by the inhabitants where they 
grow, but they are finaller and not fo well tafted. 

COCCOTURAUSTES, in ornithology, the trival 
name of a fpecies of Loxia, 

COCCULUS Indicus, the name of a poifonous ber¬ 
ry, too frequently mixed with malt-liquors in order to 
make them intoxicating : but this practice is exprefsly 
forbidden in Britain by aft ofparliament. It is the fruit 
of the Menispermvm Coccutus. Fifliermen have a way 
of mixing it with pafte : this the fi/h fwallow greedily,, 
and are thereby rendered lifelefs for a time and float 
on the water. The good women ufe it with ft^vefacre, 
for deftroying vermin in childrens heads, 
plate COCCUS, in zoology, a genus of infefts belonging 

CXL 1 U. t0 t jj e or d e r of hemiptera, The roftrum proceeds 
from the breaft; the belly is briftly behind ; the 
wings of the male are ereft ; and the female has no 
wings. The fpecies.are 22, denominated principally4 
from the plants they frequent. The moft remarkable 
fpecies are : 

j, Tie coccus hefperidum, or green ■ houfe bug, which 


is oval, oblong, of a brown colour, coyered with a kind Coccus, 

of varni/h,; it has fix legs ; with a notch and four ---— 

briftles at the tail. It infefts orange trees and other 
fimilar plants in green-houfes. When young, it runs 
upon the trees; but afterwards fixes on fome leaf, 
where it hatches an infinity of eggs, and dies. 1 he 
male is a very fmall fly, 

3. The coccus pbalaridis. The male of this fpe¬ 
cies is fmall. Its antennae are long for its fize. '1 he 
feet and body are of a reddiih colour, nearly pink, and 
fprinkled with a little white'powder, Its two Wings, 
and the four threads of its tail, are fnow white, and 
of thofe threads two are longer than the. reft, It is to 
be found upon the fpecies of gramen which Linnaeus 
calls phalaris. The female contrives, along the ftalks 
of that dog-grafs, little nefts, of a white cottony fub- 
ftance, in which ftie depofits her eggs. The /mall 
threads of her tail are fcarce perceptible. 

3, The coccus cafti, a native of the warmer'parts 
of America, is the famous cochineal animal, fo highly 
valued in every part of the world for the incomparable 
beauty of its red colour, which it readily communi¬ 
cates to wool and filk, but with much more difficulty 
to linen and cotton. This in/eft, like all others, is of 
two fexes, but exceedingly dilfimilar in their appear¬ 
ance. The female, which alone is valuable for its co¬ 
lour, is ill-/haped, tardy, and ftupid : its eyes, mouth, • 
and antennas, are fixed fo deep, and are lb concealed 
in the folds of the/kin, that it is impoffible to diftin- 
guilh them without a microfcope. The male is very 
fcarce and is fufficient for 306 females or more : i{ 
is. aftive, fmall, and (lender, in comparifon with the 
female ; its neck is narrower than the head, and ftill 
narrower than the reft of the body. Its thorax is of 
an elliptic form, a little longer than the neck and head 
put, together, and flattened below ; its antennas are 
jointed, and out of each joint iffue long /lender hairs 
that are difpofed in pairs in each fide, It has fix 
feet, each formed of diftinft parts. From the pofte- 
rior extremity of its body two large hairs or briftles 
are extended, which are four or five times the length of 
the infeft. It bears two wings that are fixed to the 
upper part of the thorax, which falls like the wings of. 
common flies when it-walks or refts. Thefe wings, 
which are of an oblong form, are fuddenly diminilhed 
ir; breadth where they are connefted to the body. 

They are /lengthened by two oblong mufcles, one of 
which extends itfelf on theoutfide all round the wing; 
and the other, which is internal and parallel to the 
former, feems interrupted towards the fummit of the- 
wings. The male is of a bright red ; the female of a 
deeper colour. They are bred on a plant known ia, 

Oaxaca in New Spain, and all thofe parts where it . 
abounds, by, the name of nopal, or nopalieca, the Indian * 
fig-dree. See,C actus. 

The cochineal was formerly imagined to be a fruit 
or feed of fome particular plant; an error which pro¬ 
bably arofe from an ignorance of the manner in which , 
it is propagated ; but at prefent every one is convin¬ 
ced of its being an infeft, agreeably to its name, fig- 
nifying a wood-loufe, which generally breeds in damp 
places, efpecially in gardens. Thefe infefts, by roll¬ 
ing themfelves up, form a little ball fomething lefs ; , 
than a pea : and in fome places are known by The .. 
name of batpuilas de San Anton, i, e. St Anthony’s „ 
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little cows: and inch is the figure of the cochineal, 
except that it has not the faculty of rolling itfelf up ; 
and its magnitude, when at its full growth, does not 
exceed that of a tick common in dogs and other ani¬ 
mals. 

The juice of the plant on which thefe infedts breed, 
is their foie nourifliment, and becomes converted into 
their fubltance; when, inftead of being thin and vva- 
terilh, and to all outward appearance of little or no 
life, it is rendered of a moil beautiful crimfon colour. 
The plant is in May or June in its moft vigorous 
fiate, and at this moll favourable fea(on the eggs are 
depofited among the leaves. In the fliort fpace of 
two mouths, from an animalcule, the infedt grows 
up to the iize abovementioned: but its infant fiate 
is expofed to a variety of dangers; the violent blafts 
of the north wind fweep away the eggs from the fo¬ 
liage of the plant; and, what is equally fatal to their 
tender conftitutions, Ihowers, fogs, and frofts, often 
attack them, and deftroy the leaves, leaving the care¬ 
ful cultivator this only refource, namely, that of ma¬ 
king fires at certain diftances, and filling the air with 
fmoke, which frequently preserves them from the fa¬ 
tal effects, of the inclemency of the weather. 

The breeding of cochineal is alfo greatly obftrufted 
by birds of different kinds, which are very fond of 
thefe infects; and the fame danger is to be appre¬ 
hended from the worms, &c. which are found among 
the plantations of nopals : fo that unlefs conftant care 
be taken to fright the birds away from the plantation, 
and to clear the ground of thole various kinds of ver¬ 
min which multiply fo fait in it, the owner will be 
greatly difappointed in his expectations. 

When the infers are at their full growth, they 
are gathered and put into pots of earthen ware ; but 
much attention is requifite to prevent them from get¬ 
ting out, as in that cafe great numbers of them would 
be loft; though there is no danger of it, where they 
are at liberty on the nopal leaves, thofe being their 
natural habitation, and where they enjoy a plenty of 
delicious food : for though they often remove from 
one leaf to another, they never quit the plant ; nor is 
jt uncommon to fee the leaves entirely covered with 
them, efpecially when they are arrived at maturity, 
When they have been confined fome time in thefe 
pots, they are killed'and put in bags. The Indians, 
have three different methods of killing thefe infedts ; 
one by hot water, another by fire, and a third by the 
rays of the fun: and to thefe are owing the feveral 
gradations of the colour, which in fome is dark, and 
in others bright; but all require a certain degree of 
heat. Thofe therefore who ufe hot water are very 
careful to give it the requifite heat, and that the quan¬ 
tity of water be proportioned to the number of infedts. 
The method of killing the creatures by fire is to put 
them on fhavels into an oven moderately heated for 
that intention; the fine quality of the cochineal de¬ 
pending on its not being over dried at the time of kil¬ 
ling the infedts: and it mult be owned, that among 
the feveral ways made ufe of to deftroy this valuable 
creature, that of the rays of the fun fc ems to bid faireft 
for performing it in the molt perfedt manner. 

Befides the precaution requifite in killing the cochi¬ 
neal, in order topreferve its quality, it is equally ne- 
ceflary to know when it is in a proper ffcate for being 


removed from the leaves of the nopal; but as expe¬ 
rience only can teach the cultivator this necedary cri¬ 
terion, no fixed rule can be laid down. Accordingly, 
in thofe provinces where the cultivation of thefe in¬ 
fedts is chiefly carried on, thofe gathered by Indians 
of one village differ from thofe gathered in another; 
and even thofe gathered by one perfon in the fame 
village, arc often different from thofe gathered by 
another; every individual adhering to his own me¬ 
thod. 

The cochineal-infedt may, in fome circutnftances, 
be compared to the lilk-worm, particularly in the man¬ 
ner of depofiting its eggs. The infedts deltincd for 
this purpofe are taken at a proper time of their growth, 
and put into a.box well clofed, and lined with a coarfe 
cloth that none of than be loft: and in this confine¬ 
ment they lay their eggs and die. The box is kept 
clofe four till the time of placing the eggs on the no¬ 
pal, when, if any motion is perceived, it is a fufficitnt 
indication that the animalcule has life, though the egg 
is fo minute as hardly to be perceived ; and this is the 
feed placed on the foliage of the nopal, and the quan¬ 
tity contained in the fhell of a hen’s egg is fufficient 
for covering a whole plant. It is remarkable that this 
infect does not, or at leall in any vifible manner, 
injure the plant, but extradls its nourilhment from 
the moft fncculent juice, which it fucks by means 
of its probofeis through the fine teguments of the 
leaves. 

The principal countries where the cochineal infedts 
are bred, are Oaxaca, Tlafcala, Chulula, Nueva G-al- 
licia, and Chiapa, in the kingdom of New Spain; and 
Hambato, Loja, and Tucuman in Peru : but it is only 
in Oaxaca that they are gathered in large quantities, 
and form a branch of commerce, the cultivation of 
thefe little creatures being there the chief employ¬ 
ment of the Indians. 

Though the cochineal belongs to the animal king- • 
dom, of all others the moil liable to corruption, yet it 
never fpoils. Without any other care than merely, 
that of keeping in a box, it has been preferved for 
ages. In drying, it lofes about two thirds of its weight. 
When dried, it is forted into large entire grains, and 
fmall or broken ones: the firft are called by the Spa¬ 
niards gratia, the latter granilla. In trade, four foris 
are diffinguilhed, Maflique, Campefckane, Tetrafchale , 
and fylvefler ; of which the firft is accounted the belt, 
and the laft the worft. The three .firft are named 
from the places where they are produced ; the latter 
from its being found wild without any culture. 

In medicine, cochineal has been Ilrongly recom¬ 
mended as a fudorific, cardiac and alexipharmac ; but 
pradtitioners have never obferved any conftderable ef- 
fedts from it. Its principal coufujnption is among 
dyers. See the article Dyeing. 

4. The coccus ilicis, or. that forming the’ kermes 
grains, inhabits the quercus coccifera of thefouthern 
parts of Europe. Mr Hellot of the French Accademy 
of Sciences, in his Art of Dyeing, chap. 12. fays it is 
found in the woods of Vauvert, Vendeman, and Nar- 
bonne s hut more .abundantly in Spain,: towards Ali- 
cant and Valencia. It not only abounds in Valencia, 
but alfo in Murcia, Jaen, Cordova, Seville, Eftrema- 
dura, la Mancha, Serranias de Cuenca, and other 
places.. 

In: 
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In Xixona and Tierra de Itelleu, there js a diftrift 
called De la Crana, where the people of Valencia firft 
began to gather it, whole example was followed all 
over Spain. It has fome years produced 30,000 dol- 
Sfain. lars (5000I.) to the inhabitants of Xixona. 

Both ancients aud moderns feem to have had very 
eonfufed notions concerning the origin and nature of 
the kermes ; fonte conlidering it as a fruit, without a 
juft knowledge of the tree which produced it; others 
taking it for an excrefcence formed by the pundture of 
a particular fly, the fame as the common gall obferved 
upon oaks. Tottrnefort was of this number. Count 
Marligli, and Dr Nifole a phyfician of Montpelier, 
made experiments and obfervations, with a view of 
further difcoveries but did nor perfectly fucceed. 
Two other phyftcians at Aix in Provence, Dr Enteric 
and Dr Garidel, applied themfelves about the fame 
time, and with greater fuccefs ; having finally difeo- 
vered that the kermes is in reality nothing elfe but the 
body of an infeft transformed into a grain, berry, or 
hulk, according to the courfe of nature. 

The progrefs of this transformation muft be confi- 
dered at three different feafons. In the firft ftage, at 
the beginning of March, an animalcule, no larger than 
a grain of millet, fcarce able to crawl, is perceived 
flicking to the branches of the tree, where it fixes it- 
felf, and foon becomes immoveable ; at this period it 
grows the moft, appears to fvvell and thrive with the 
-fuftenance it draws in by degrees. This Hate of reft 
feems to have deceived the curious obferver, it. then 
refembling an excrefcence of the bark ; during this 
period of its growth, it appears to be covered with a 
down, extending over its whole frame like a net, and 
adhering to the bark : its figure is convex, notunlike 
a fmall floe ; in fuch parts as are not quite hidden by 
this foft garment, many bright fpecks are perceived of 
a gold colour, as well as ftripes running acrofs the 
body from one fpaee to another. At the fecond ftage, 

' in April, its growth is completed; its ihape is then 
round, and about the fize of a pea : it has then acquired 
more ftrength, and its down is changed into duft, and 
feems to be nothing but a hufk or a capfule, full of a 
reddifh juice not unlike difcoloured blood. Its third 
ftate is towards the end of May, a little fooner or la¬ 
ter according to the warmth of the climate. The 
hufk appears replete with fmall eggs, lefs than the feed 
of a poppy. Thefe are properly ranged tinder the 
belly of the infedt, progreflively placed in the neft of 
down that covers its body, which it withdraws in pro¬ 
portion to the number of eggs : after this work is 
performed, it foon dies, though it ftill adheres to its 
pofuion, rendering a further fervice to its progeny, 
and fhielding them from the inclemency of the wea¬ 
ther, or the hoftile attacks of an enemy. In a good 
feafon they multiply exceedingly, having from 1800 
to 2000 eggs, which produce the fame number of ani¬ 
malcules. When obferved with the microfcope in July 
or Auguft, we find, that what appeared as duft, are fo 
many eggs or open capfules, as white as fnow, out 
of each of which iflues a gold-coloured animalcule, of 
the fhape of a cockroach, with two horns, fix feet, 
and a forked tail. In Languedoc and Provence the 
poor are employed to gather the kermes, the women 
letting their nails grow for that purpofe, in order to 
pick them off with greater facility. 
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The cuftom of lopping off the boughs is very injtt- Coccus. 

dicious, as by this means they deftroy the next year’s '-v— 

harveft. Some women will gather two or three pounds 
a-day : the great point being to know the places where 
they are moft. likely to be found in any quantity, and 
to gather them early with the mormng-devv, as the 
leaves are more pliable and tender at that time than 
after they have been dried and parched by the rays of 
the fun : ftrong dews will occalionally make them fall 
from the trees fooner than ufual: when the proper 
feafon pafles, they fall off of themfelves, and become 
food for birds, particularly doves. Sometimes there 
will be a fecond production, which is commonly of a 
lefs fize with a fainter tinge. The firft is generally 
found adhering to the bark, as well as on the branches 
and ftalks ; the fecond is principally on the leaves, as 
the worms choofe that part where the nutritious juice 
preferves itfelf the longeft, is moil abundant, and can 
be molt eafily devoured in the Ihort time that remains 
of their exiltence, the bark being then drier and hard¬ 
er than the leaves. 

Thofe who buy the kermes to fend to foreign parts, 
fpread it on linen ; taking care to fprinkle it with vi¬ 
negar, to kill the worms that are within, which pro¬ 
duces a red duft, which in Spain is feparated from the 
hulk. Then they let it dry, palling it through a 
fearce, aud make it up into bags. In the middle of 
each, its proportion of red duft, put in a little leather 
bag, alfo belongs to the buyer ; and then it is ready 
for exportation, being always in demand on the Afri¬ 
can coaft. The people of Hinojos, Bonares Villalba, 
and other parts of the kingdom of Seville, dry it on 
mats in the fun, ftirring it about, and feparating the 
red duft, which is the fineft part, and being mixed 
with vinegar goes by the name of faflel. The fame is 
done with the hulks ; but thefe have but half the va¬ 
lue of the duft. The kermes of Spain is preferred on 
the coaft of Barbary, on account of its goodnefs. The 
people of Tunis mix it with that of Tetuan, fordyeing 
thofe fcarlet caps fo much ufed in the Levant. The 
Tunifians export every year above 150,000 dozen of 
thefe caps, which yields to the Dey a revenue of 
150,000 hard dollars (33,750 1.) per annum for duties ; 
fo that, excinfive of the ufes and advantages of kermes 
in medicine, it appears to be a very valuable branch of 
commerce in Spain. 

5. The coccus lacca, or gum-lac animai, is a native 
of the Eaft Indies. The head and trunk form one 
uniform, oval, comprefied, red body, of the Ihape and 
magnitude of a very fmall ioufe, confining of twelve 
tranfverfe rings. The back is carinite; the belly flat; 
the antennas half the length of the body, filiform, trun¬ 
cated, and diverging, fending off two, often three, deli¬ 
cate, diverging hairs, longer than the antennae ; the 
mouth and eyes could not be feen with the naked eye. 

The tail is a little white point, fending off two hori¬ 
zontal hairs as long as the body. It has three pair of 
limbs, half the length of the infefh 

This js its defeription in that ftate in which it Tal¬ 
lies forth from the womb of the parent ir. the months 
of November and December. They traverfe the 
branches of the trees upon which they were produced 
for fome time, and then fix themfelves upon the fuc- 
culent extremities of the young branches. By the 
middle of January they are all fixed in their proper 

ficua- 
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Coccus, fituations; they appear as plump as before, but Ihow 

■—w —* no other marks of life. The limbs, antennae, and fetas 
of the tail are no longer to be feen. Around their 
edges they are environed with a fpilfid fubpellucid li¬ 
quid, which feems to glue them to the branch : it is 
the gradual accumulation of this liquid, which forms 
a complete cell for each infedt, and is what is called 
gum letcca. About the middle of March the cells are 
completely formed, and the infect is in appearance an 
oval, fmooth, red-bag, without life, about the fize of 
a fmall cuchanical in fed:, emerginated at the obtufe 
end, full of a beautiful red liquid. In October and 
November we find about 20 or 30 oval eggs, or rather 
young grubs, within the red fluid of the mother. 
When this fluid is all expended, the young infedls 
pierce a hole through the back of their mother, and 
walk off one by one, leaving their exuviae behind, 
which is that white membranous fubfta,ncc found in 
the empty cells of the flick lac. 

The infects are the inhabitants of four trees : 1. Fi¬ 
cus religiola, Linn,ci; 2 Ficusindica, Lii / >:,vi; 3.Plafo, 
Mna'jctrici; and 4. Rhamnus jujuba, Limuci. 

The infedls generally fix themfelves fo clofe toge¬ 
ther, and in fuch numbers, that fcarcely one in fix can 
have room to complete her cell: the others die, and 
are eat up by various infedls. The extreme branches 
appear as if they were covered with a red duft, and 
their fap is fo much exhaufted, that they wither and 
produce no fruit, the leaves drop off, or turn to a dirty 
black colour. Thefe infedls are tranfplanted by birds : 
if they perch upon thefe branches, they mufl carry off 
a number of the infedls upon their feet to the next tree 
they reft upon. It is worth obferving, that thefe fig- 
trees when wounded drop a milky juice, which inftant- 
ly coagulates into a vifeid ropey fubftauce, which, 
hardened intheopen air, isfimilar tothecellof the coc¬ 
cus lacca. The natives boil this milk with oils into a 
bird-lime, which will catch peacocks or the largeft 
birds. 

A red medicinal gum is procured by inciiion from 
the plafo tree, fo fimilar to the gum lacca, that it may 
readily be Laken for the fame fubftance. Hence it is 
probable, that thofe infects have little '.rouble in aui- 
rnalizing the fap of thefe trees in the formation of their 
cells. The gum lacca is rarely feen upon the rham- 
nus jujuba; aud it is inferior to what is found upon 
the other trees. The gum lacca of this country is 
principally found upon the uncultivated mountains on 
both Tides the Ganges, where bountiful nature lias pro¬ 
duced it in fuch abundance, that was the confumptioa 
ten times greater the markets might be fuppUeJ by 
this minute infect. The only trouble in procuring the 
lac is in breaking down the branches, and carrying 
them to market. The prefent price in Dacca is about 
twelve (hillings ihe hundred pounds weight, although 
it is brought from the diftant country of Ailap. The 
belt lac is of a deep red colour. If it is pale, r.ucl 
pierce I at top, the value di mi nifties, beeaufe the in- 
Ha. have left their cells, and consequently they can 
be of no vtfe as •< dye or colour, but prsbably they are 
better for varniflies. 

This l|fc :t ft'i.i its cell has gone under the various 
names of gum lacca, lack, loc tree. In Bengal, la; 
and by the English it is difti’.iguiflied into four kinds, 
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differently demominated: for which, and their feveral Coccus 
ufes, fee the article Lacca. s *— 

In the figure, a reprefents the infedt at its birth ; 
b ditto, big with young;. both the natural iize. 
y The embryo before birth inclofed in its membrane ; 

S The coccus, with two hairs from each antenna ; 

< Ditto, with thre£ hairs from each antenna; thefe 
three figures are magnified. 

6. Coccus Polonicus, an infedt w hich may properly 
enough be called the cochineal of the northern part of 
the world. As the cochineal loves only the hot cli¬ 
mates, this creature affedts only the cold ones. It is 
colledted for the ufe of dyers : but the crops of it arc 
much finaller, more difficultly made, and Lhe drug it- 
felf greatly inferior to the true cochineal. It is com¬ 
monly known by the name of coccus lotonicus, or the 
fear let grain of Poland. That counrry is indeed , the 
place where it is gathered in the greateft abundance 
but it is not the only one where it is found. It is to 
be met with in many of the northern countries; and 
pollibly may be found in fome of the more temperate 
ones, where it is not yet known ; as it is very much 
hid by nature from the eyes of common observers. 

It is found affixed to the root of a plant, and ufually 
to plants of that fpecies from thence called polygonutn 
coccferum : though authors have informed us of the 
fame berry, as it is often called, being found at the 
roots of the monfe-ear, rupture-wort, pimpernel, and 
pellitory of the wall; and that it is in no other than 
Tandy places that it is found at the roots of thofe plants. 
Brcynins, 1111731, printed at Dantzick a very curious 
account of this produdlion, which proves it inconte- 
ftably to be an animal. Towards the end of June the 
coccus is in a fit ftate for being gathered. Every ope 
of the creatures is then nearly of a fpherical form, and 
of a fine violet colour. Some of them, however, are 
not larger than poppy feeds, and others of the fize of 
a pepper corn ; and each of them is lodged, either in 
part or entirely, in a fori of cep like that of an acorn.. 

More than half the furface of the body of the animal 
is covered, by this cup. The outfide of the anarin°' 
is rough, and-of a blackifn brown; but the infide is 
fmooth, poliflied, and Ihining. G11 fome plants they 
find only one or two of thefe, and on others more 
than forty; and they arc fome times placed near the 
origin of the ftalks of the plants. 

Bre ruins began his obfervati ms on the animals in this 
flate, feveral of them being put into veficls of glafs; and 
by the 241b of July, there was produced from every one 
of them a hexapod, or fix-legged worm, w ith two an- 
tenme on its head. Several of thefe were kept a fort¬ 
night, and fhowed no inclination to eat any thing. They 
run about, however, very fwiftly for fome rim e ■ bn t rh e n 
began to be more quiet, drew up their bodies ihorter, 
and ceaftd to run about any longer. They were now 
of a purple colour; but in this ftate, though they did 
not walk about, they were fubjeft to various contor¬ 
tions. At length, when they were become wholly 
motionlefs, their bodies became covered with a fine 
down; tlrs was white, and formed them a perfcdl 
cohering, which was fometimts of a fpherical, and 
fomerinus of an irregular figure : it was always, 
however, very elegant; and the downy matter plain¬ 
ly enough tranfpired out of the animal’s body. The 

creatures 
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(\, S cu9, creatures remained in this ftate of reft, and covered 

—s/-- with this down, for five or fix days ; but at the end 

that time, every one of them laid more than 150 eggs, 
Thefe eggs were depofited upon the paper on which 
the animals were placed, and were enveloped in fome 
meafnre by a downy matter. When the creatures 
had laid all their eggs, they died ; and about the 24th 
of Auguft there came from every egg a fmall infect, 
which to the eye fcarce feeined any other than a red 
point; it might, however, be obferved very plainly 
to move about. Thefe young animals lived about a 
month, wholly without fuftenance. Mr Breyniuswas 
induced at firit to believe, that thefe animals came to 
be in a ftate to produce perfect eggs, without any 
congrefs with the male ; but farther observations con¬ 
vinced him of the error of this opinion; He faw af¬ 
terwards a fort of very fmall flies with nvo white 
wings bordered with red, produced fromfeveral of the 
cocci, Thefe flies are plainly of the fame kind with 
the male gall-infedts. 

It has before been obferved, that thefe cocci differ 
in fize. The flies are produced by the fmall ones not 
bigger than a poppy feed; the others produce the worms 
before defcribed: and one obfervation of Mr Brey- 
-nius’s affords a plain proof that thefe flies are the male 
■ infedts of the fpecies; fmce all thofe of the females, 
which had been a day or two accompanied by thofe 
flies, quickly covered themfclves with down and be¬ 
gan to lay their eggs ; whereas thofe which had not 
this commerce with the flies remained in the fame 
ftate, or elfe got only a very thin and flight covering 
,of down, and never laid any eggs. The manner of 
this creature’s.life, however, from its being hatched, 
to its being found in the fliape of a berry at the roots 
of the plants, is yet unknown : and how they affume 
the thape of a ball lodged in a cup, muft require a nice 
obfervation to difcover. 

The proper time for gathering this infedt, as we 
have already obferved, is about the end of June, when 
it is quite full of a purple juice. Thofe who gather 
it have a hollow fpade with a fhort handle ; then, ta¬ 
king hold of the plant with one hand, they raife it out 
of the ground with the tool held in the other; after 
which they very quickly and dexteroufly detach the 
infe&s, and replace the plant in the ground, where it 
again takes root. The coccus is then feparated from 
the earth by means of a fieve; and in order to prevent 
them from turning into worms, they fprinkle them 
with very cold water or vinegar. Laftly, they arekill- 
ed by expofure to the fun, or keeping them for fome 
time in a warm place ; but this muft be done with cau¬ 
tion, as too hafty drying would fpoil the colour. 
Sometimes they feparate the infedls from the veftcles 
with their lingers, and form them into balls : but by 
this operation the price is greatly increafed. 

We are informed by Bernard de Bemith, from whom 
this account is taken, that the harveft of coccus was 
farmed out to the Jews by fome Polifh lords, who had 
poffeffions in the Ukraine; that it was ufed by them, 
as well as the Turks and Armenians, for dyeing 
not only wood and filk, but the tails and manes of 
their horfes ; that by its means the Turkiflt women 
dyed the tips of their fingers of a beautiful carnation; 
and that it was formerly ufed by the Dutch along with 
an equal quantity of cochineal, the coccus being pur- 


chafed at a very dear rate ; that beautiful paints may Coecygau* 
be prepared from this infed and pounded chalk, 8:c. ||' 

All this, however, M. Macquer liqpofes to have been Cocchw.^ 
exaggerated, as he never could produce with it any v> 
other than lilach, fieih-colour, or crimfon ; and he 
found it, morever, vaftly more expeniive than cochi¬ 
neal, as not yielding one-fifth part of the colour. 

Hence this drug is almoft entirely fallen into difufe, 
being fcarce known in any of the European cities re¬ 
markable for having good dyers. 

COCCYGfiEUS musculus. See Anatomy, 

Table of the lnufcles. 

COCCYX, or Coccygis os. See Anatomy, 
n° h- 

COCHIN, a Dutch fettlement on the coaft of Ma¬ 
labar in N. Lat. 9 0 . 58. E, Long. yj. 58.—The town 
is not unpleafant, though it falls far fliort of their fettle¬ 
ment at Columbo in the ifland of Ceylon. The for¬ 
tification is irregular, but ftrong enough to refift any 
of the Indian powers, and has 40 or 50 cannon facing 
the fea. The people in this town and the country 
adjacent are fnbjeft to a ftrange diforder of the legs 
called Cochiuox elephant legs, inwhich the fwelled limb 
is fometimes of fuch an enormous bulk as to have 
greatly the appearance both in fliape and fize of the 
leg of an elephant. According to Mr Ives, this dif¬ 
order feems to be merely an oedematous fwelling, oc- 
calioned by an improveriflied ftate of the blood and 
juices. The perfons afflicted with this diftemper very 
feldom apply to European furgeons, and thus are 
rarely, if ever cured. Indeed, our author, obferves, 
that their application would probably be of little avail, 
as the only thing that could be preferibed would be an 
alteration from the pooreft to the mofl cordial and 
nutritious diet; and the Indians are fo invincibly wedded 
to their own cuftoms, that they would fooner die than 
break through them. Of this he fays there were feveral 
inftances in their long paflage to Bengal, during which 
fome of the Sepoys periflied for want of food, rather 
than fave themfelves by partaking of the fliip’s pro- 
vifions after their .own had been expended. Moft of 
thofe affiidted with the diforder we fpeak of, are un¬ 
able to call any afliftance, being the very pooreft of 
the people, who live entirely upon a kind of fifli called 
Sardinias, without being able to pnrebafe even the 
fmalleft quantity of rice to eat along with it; their 
drink is alfo mere water, unlefs they fometimes pro¬ 
cure a draught of the fimple unfermented juice called 
toddy. Cochin is the principal place from whence the 
Dutch import their pepper into Europe. 

Cochin-China, a kingdom of Afia, bounded on 
the north by Tonquin; on the eaft, by the fea of 
China; onrhefouth, by the Indian ocean ; and on the 
weft, by Cambodia, and aridge of mountains inhabited 
by a favage people called Keinois , who live indepen¬ 
dent of any government. Little of the hiftory of this 
kingdom is known. M. lePoivre, a French traveller 
informs us, that about half a century before the French 
firft arrived in thefe diftant regions, a prince of Ton¬ 
quin, as he fled from his fovereign, by whom he was 
purfued as a rebel, had with his foldiers and adherents 
crofted the river, which ferves as a barrier between 
Tonquin andCochin China. The fugitives, who were 
warlike and civilized men, foon expelled the fcatter- 
ed inhabitants, who wandered about without any fo- 
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f ?i i'iiln- cic :y or form of government, and foe, tided a new king’ 
China, dom, which foon grew rich and populous. During 

** ■" the reigns of the firit fix kings, no nation could be hap¬ 

pier than the Cochin-Chinefe. Their monarchs go¬ 
verned them as a father does his family, eftablilhing 
no laws but thofe of nature, to which they themfelvcs 
were the firft to pay obedience. They honoured and 
encouraged agriculture, as the moftufeful employment 
of mankind : and required frorp their fubjedts only a 
•fmall annual free-gift to defray the expence of their 
tie fen five war againft the Tonquinefe, who were their 
enemies. This impofuion was regulated, by way of 
poll-tax, with the greateft equity. Every man, able 
■to till the ground, paid into the prince a fmall fum 
proportioned to the llrength of his conftitution, and 
the vigour of his arm ; and nothing more. 

Cochin-China continued happy under thefe princes 
for more than a century ; but the difeovery of gold 
mines put a hop to the above mild regulations. Luxury 
immediately took place. The prince began to defpife 
the frniple habitation of his anceffors, and caufed a fu- 
perb palace to be built a league in circumference, 
furrounded with a wall of brick in the model of that 
of Pekin, and defended by ]6oo pieces of cannon. 
Not content with this, he would needs have a winter 
palace, an autumn palace, and a fummer palace. The 
old taxes were by no means fufficient to defray thefe 
expences ; new ones were devifed ; and oppreffion 
and tyranny every where took place. His courtiers, 
to flatter their prince, gave him the title of the king 
of heaven , which he continues to affume. When 
fpeaking of his fubjedts, he flyles them his child¬ 
ren, but by no means behaves as if he was their fa¬ 
rther: for our author informs us, that he has feen 
, whole villages newly abandoned by their inhabitants, 
who were hsrafled with toil and infupportable ex- 
aftions ; the neceflary confequencc of which was, 
that their lands returned to their former uncultivated 
ffate. 

M. lePoivre reprefents the Cochin-Chinefe as gentle, 
hofpitabJe, frugal, and induftrious. There is not a 
■beggar in the country ; and robbery and murder are 
ablolutely unknown. A flranger may wander over 
the kingdom from one end to the other (the capital 
excepted) without meeting with the flighted infult. 
He will be every where received with the mod eager 
curiofity, but at the fame time with the greated be- 
ncvolence. A Cochin-Chinefe traveller, who has not 
money fufficient do defray his expences at an inn, en¬ 
ters thefird houfe of the town or village he arrives at, 
and waiting the hour of dinner, takes part with the 
family; and goes away when he thinks proper, with¬ 
out fpeaking a word, or any perfon’s putting to him 
a Angle quedion. 

The country of Cochin-China is much of the fame 
temperature with that ofTonquin; though rather mild¬ 
er, as lying nearer the fea. Like Tonqnin, it is an¬ 
nually overflowed, and confequently fruitful in rice, 
which requires no other manure than the mud left by 
the inundations. They have fugar-canes, and the 
fame kinds of fruits common to other parts of India. 
The country produces no grapes, and therefore they 
drink liquor brewed from rice. They have vad 
woods of mulberry-trees, which run up as fad as our 
hemp. Their filk is dronger than that of Chiaa, but 
Vol. V. 
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not fo line. They have the bed timber in the world, <2«ci->. 
particularly a fort which abounds in the mountain’:, Chin., 
and is called the incorruptible tree ; becaufeit never rots J 
under earth or water, and it is fo folid that it ferv. 3 
for anchors. There are two kinds, black and red. 

The trees are very tall, draight and fo big that two 
men can fcarce fathom them. They have alfo on the 
mountains of the Keniois a tree of the molt fragrant 
feent, which is luppofed to be the fame with lignum 
alots. This, being reckoned the bed produdt of the 
country is engrofled by-the king, and is fold from five 
to 16 ducats per pound. It is highly valued both in 
China and Japan, where the logs of it are fold for 
200 ducats a pound, to make pillows for the king and 
nobility ; and among thofe Indians which continue to 
burn their dead, great quantities of it are ufed in the 
funeral piles. The young trees called atjuilu, or eagle 
wood, are every one’s property, which makes the old 
ones called calamba fo fcarce and dear. They have 
oak and large pines, for the building of Ihips : fo that 
this country is of the fame ufe to China that Norway 
is to Britain, In general, they have the fame kind of 
trees and plants that are to be met with in Tonquin 
they have mines of gold, as well as diamonds; but 
the laft they do not value fo highly as pearl. They 
alfo effeem their coral and amber very much. In all 
the provinces there are great granaries filled with 
rice, in fume of which that grain is kept upwards of 
30 years. One of the greateft rarities in thefe parts, 
efpecially in grand entertainments, is a ragout made 
of the eatable birds nefls, which fome fay are found 
only in Cochin-China, and others in four iflands that 
lie fouth of its coaft. See Birds-Nests. 

The merchants of Cambodia, Tonquin, China, Ma¬ 
cao, Manila, Japan, and Malacca, trade to Cochin- 
China with plate, which they exchange for the com¬ 
modities of the country. The Portuguefe are the moll 
favoured here of any Europeans. The Cochin-Chinefe 
themfelvcs, not being inclined 'to travel, feldom fail 
out of fight of their own Ihore, but purchafe many 
trifles from- foreigners at great rates, particularly combs, 
needles, bracelets, glafs pendants, ire. They are very 
fond of our hats, caps, girdles, fliirts, and other 
clothes; and, above all, fet a great value on coral. 

The country is faid to have 700 miles of coaff, with 
many large inlets of the fea, and above 6o-convenient 
landing places; which, however, according to Captain 
Hamilton, are but feldom vifited by Itrangers. 

The people of this country have a great affinity 
with thofe of Tonquin, with whom they have a com¬ 
mon origin, and from whom they differ very little in 
their manner of living, as well as their manners and 
cuftoms, all of which they have in a great meafure 
borrowed from the Chinefe. The principal exports 
of the country are filk, fugar, ebony, and calamba 
wood; gold in duft or in bars, which is fold for only 
ten times its weight infilver ; and copper and porce¬ 
lain brought from China and Japan. From this coun¬ 
try alfo are exported the birds-nefts efteemed fuch 
a delicacy at the table. They are found in four 
iflands fituated near the coafts of Cochin-China, to the 
eaftward of which are five other fmaller ones, where 
are found prodigous numbers of turtles, the flcfli of 
which is fo delicate that the Tonquinefe and people 
of Cochin-China frequently fight defperate battles, 
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>.-hin- in order to take them from one another.—The com- 

China. mutinies which fell mod readily in this country are, 

■' ' fait ptrrc, fulphur, lead, fine cloths, and barred or 

flowered chintz. Pearls, amber, and coral, were for¬ 
merly in great requelt, but at prefent only the two 
!a(t are fuleable ; and even thefe will not anfvver un- 
lefs the beads of coral be round, well polilhed, and 
of a beautiful red colour ; the amber nnilt alfo be ex¬ 
tremely clear, the beads of an equal ftze, and not 
larger than an hazel nut. 

The only money current in Cochin-China is that of 
Japan, which is paid and received by weight,. The 
money of the country is of copper, and as large as our 
Counters ; of a round figure, and having an hole in 
the middle by which the pieces may be flrung like 
beads. Three hundred of thefe are put on one fide, 
and as many on the other, which in Cochin China 
pafs for a thoufand ; becaufe in 600 are found ten 
times 60, which make a century among almoft all the 
people of the ead. There is, however, fcarce any 
country in which merchants are more apt to be de¬ 
ceived with regard to the value of money than Co¬ 
chin-China; owing to the pieces being unequal in fi- 
gurc and quality, and the difficulty of determining 
their value, which is regulated only by a few charac¬ 
ters (lamped upon them. The dealers mud therefore 
be at pains to have honed and Ikilful people to afeer- 
tain the value of the pieces they receive ; otherwife 
they run a great rifle of being deceived in their va¬ 
lue, as the Cochin-Chinefe make a great merit of be¬ 
ing able to cheat an European. 

European merchants complain, according to M. 
Grofier, unjuflly of the demands made in Cochin- 
China for entrance, clearance, and anchorage. The 
duties indeed are very trifling, amounting only, even 
thofe of the cuftomhoufe, to 4 per cent ; but no¬ 
thing can be removed from a (hip which arrives there 
until (he has firfl been iufpefted, when the ettftom- 
lioufc officers unload her, weigh and count the dnalled 
pieces, and generally nke what they look upon to be mod 
valuable, in order to fend it to the king. The monarch 
takes what he thinks-proper, and returns the value ; but 
the grandees are faid to keep part of the goods alfo, 
without paying any thing for them. Thus the ordi- 
nary goods, which, had they been accompanied with 
the more valuable part of the cargo., would have found 
a, ready market, can now fcarcely be difpofed of; 
though our author is of opinion, that the matter is 
not altogether without remedy. When the Dutch 
fent to this country, veflcls loaded with cloths, lead, 
and faltpetre, their cargoes, were fuffered to remain 
entire, becaide they had taken the precaution to pay 
every year a certain fum for each veffel that entered. 
Other nations, by endeavouring to avoid the payment 
of this duty, entirely dedroyed their; commerce : the 
people of Cochin-China, however, (or fome years 
pad have been much more moderate in their demands ; 
and whatever their exadtions. may be, they are farlefs 
exorbitant than thofe of the Tonqntnefe. 

M. Grofier obferves, that a falfe report has gained 
ground in Europe, that when a trading veflel happens to 
run a-ground in Cochin-China, or to be driven into any 
of its harbours by drefs of weather, the king feizes 
the cargo if the ruder be broken. He affiires us, 
feowever, that, fo far from this being the cafe, a yef- 
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felin didrefs is much fafer on the c0.1 us of Cochin- Cochincd, 
China than almod any where elfe. Barks are imme- Cochlea, 
diately fent to 'he relief of the crew, and people tin- “ 

ployed to drag the fea with nets in order to recover 
the goods that arelod; and in fhort neither labour 
norexpences are fpared to put the (hip in the bed 
condition poffible. Only two things can hurt the 
trade of foreigners at Cochin-China, one of which' 
may be eafily avoided. This regards the clearing out 
•f veflels, Thus, while the mader is waiting on the 
evening before his departure, or on the day fixed for 
failing, in order to receive his difpatches, it often hap¬ 
pens that he lofes his voyage, which may prove the 
ruin of a trader. For this reafon, care mud be taken 
to folicit a clearance a month before, by which means 
one is always certain of obtaining it, and departing 
on the day appointed. The other difficulty is occa- 
Coned by the neceffity of felling goods on credit, 
which are feldom paid at the dipulated time. This, 
however, is contrary to the inclination of the prince ; 
for every merchant who can convey to him an account 
of thefe nnjud delays, is fure to be paid, and fontetimes 
even with intered. 

COCHINEAL, or Cocheneel, a drug ufed by. 
the dyers, ire. for giving red colours, efpecially crim- 
fons and fcarlets, and for making carmine ; and like- 
wife in medicine as a cardiac, cordial, fudorific, alexi- 
pharmac, and febrifuge. 

The cochineal, in the date in which it is brought;• 
to us is in fmall bodies of an irregular figure, ufually 
convex, and ridged and furrowed on one tide, and con-. 
cave on the other. The colour of the bed is a purplilh 
grey, powdered over with a fort of white dud. All. 
that the world knew of it for a long time was, that it 
was gathered from certain plants in Mexico ; and . 
therefore it was naturally fuppofed to be a feed, till 
in the year 1693 Father Plunder gave Pomet an ac¬ 
count of its being an animal. And this, though then 
difregarded, has been confirmed by fubfequent obfer- 
vations. Indeed, to determine the point, we have 
now the means in our own hands; even in this part of 
the world.—We need only moiden and foak in wa¬ 
ter or in vinegar, a number of cochineals, .till they- 
are fwelled and didended, to know that every one is 
the more or lefs perfedt body of an infedt ; the mod 
imperfedt and mutilated fpecimens always (how the 
rings of the body ; and from obferving others, it will 
be eafy to find the number and difpofition of the legs ; 
parts, or even whole ones, feeing left on fevcral, and 
often complete pairs. In this way the legs, anten¬ 
nae, and probofeis, may be difeovered. See Coccus 
above. 

M. Maequer obferves, that the cochineal of Sylvef. 
tre is gathered in the woods of Old and New Mexico. 

The infedt lives, grows, and multiplies on the uncul¬ 
tivated opuntias which grow there in great abun¬ 
dance. It. is there expofed to the inclemencies of 
the weather, and dies naturally. The colour is more 
durable than that of the common cochineal, but lefs 
bright : but there is no advantage in tifing it; for,, 
though cheaper, a greater quantity is reqtiifue. 

COCHLEA, the (bell-fnail, in zoology. See He¬ 
lix. 

Cochlea, in Anatomy. See Anatomt, p. 765, 
col. Is 

COCHLEARE^, 
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Cochioarii CC-CMLliAIHA, scurvy-grass : A genus of 
il the filiculoia order, belonging to the tetradynamia 
Cacintutn. c j tl0 f plants ; and in the natural method ranking 
w under the "9th order, Siliqvofc. The filicula is einar- 
giaated, turgid, and feduous; with the valves gib¬ 
bous and obtnl'e. There are lix fpecies; the mold re- 
tturka'ole of which are, 1. The angelica, or garden 
feurvy-grafs, grows naturally on the lea-fhorc, in the 
north of England and in Holland; but is cultivated 
for ui's in the gardens near London. It hath a fibrous 
root, from which arife many round fncculent leaves, 
which are hollowed like a fpoon ; the fialks rife from 
lix inches to a foot high : thefe are brittle, and gar- 
nifhed with leaves which are oblong and linuated. The 
flowers arc produced in clutters at the end of the 
branches, confuting of four dnall white petals which 
are placed in the form of a crofs; and are fucceeded 
by fhort, roundifh, fuelling, feed-veflels, having two 
cells divided by a thin partition. In each of thefe are 
lodged four or five roundifh feeds. 2. The armoracia, 
or horfe-radifh, is fo well known as to need no deferip- 
tion. 

The fird is propagated by feeds, which are to be 
fown in July, in a moift fpot of ground ; and when 
the plants are come up, they fliould be thinned, fo as to 
be left at about lix inches diftance each way. The 
plants that are taken out may be tranfplanted into 
other borders. In the fpring thefe plants will be fit 
for ufe ; thofe that are left will run up to feed in 
May, and perfedl their feeds in June. If the feeds 
are fown in the fpring, they feldom grow well. The 
horfe-radifh is propagated by cuttings or buds from 
the Tides of the old roots. The belt feafon for this 
work is in October or February ; the former for dry 
lands, the latter for moili. 

Ufes. Scurvy-grafs is a pungent flimulating medi¬ 
cine ; capable of diffolving vifeid juices, opening ob- 
flrudlions of the vifeera and the more diftant glands, 
and promoting the more fluid fecretions. It is parti¬ 
cularly celebrated in feurvies, and is the principal 
herb employed in thefe diforders in the northern 
countries. Horfe-radifh root has a quick pungent 
fmell, and a penetrating acrid tafle; it neverthelefs 
contains in certain veffels a fweet juice, which fome- 
tiines exfudes on the furface. By drying it lofes all 
its acrimony, becoming firft fweetifh, and then almoft 
infipid : if kept in a cool place in fand, it retains its 
qualities for a confiderable time. The medical effedts 
of it are to ftimulate the folids, attenuate the juices, 
and promote the fluid fecretions: it feems to extend 
its adlion through the whole habit, and to effedl the 
minuted glands. It has frequently done fervice in 
fome kinds of feurvies, and other chronic diforders 
proceeding from a vifeidity of the juices or obflruc- 
tions of the excretory dudls. Sydenham recommends 
it likewife in dropfies, particularly thofe which fol¬ 
low intermittent fevers. Both water and redtified 
fpirit extradt the virtues of this root by iafufion, and 
elevate them in diflillations: along with the aqueous 
fluid an eflential oil rifes, poflefling the whole tafle and 
pungency of the horfe-radifh. 

COCHLITES, in natural hiflory, an appellation 
given to the petrified (hells of the cochleae or fuails. 

COCINTUM (auc. geog.), a promontory of the 
Bruttii, reckoned the longeft in Italy-- and which 


Holftenius and Voflius have reftored to Ovid, reading 
Cociulia for Ccuvania, Metam. XV. v. 704— Cocintum, 
alfo a town, 22 miles to the fomh of Seyl ic< uin . ai- 
moft on the fpot where Stiio now (lands; from which 
the oppofite promontory Cocintum is commonly caked 
Capo de Stiio. 

COCK, in zoology, the Englifn name of the males 
of gallinaceous birds, but more efpecially t.fcd for the. 
common dunghill cock. See Ph Asian us. 

Black Cock. 7 c> „ -r- ~ 

Cock of tho Wood. $ SeeTE ™AO. 

CocK-Chaffer. See Scarabalus. 

CocK-Paddle, Lump-fijh , or Sea-owl. See Cyclop* 

TERU£. 

CccK-Pif, a fort of theatre upon which game-cocks 
fight. 

It mufl appear allonifhing to every refledling mind, 
that a mode of diverfion fo cruel and inhuman as that 
of cock-fighting fliould fo generally prevail, that not 
only the ancients, barbarians, Greeks, and Romans, 
fliould have adopted it; but that a pradlice fo fkvage 
and heatbenifh fliould be continued by Chriftians of all 
forts, and even purfued in thefe better and more en¬ 
lightened tiroes. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans, as is well known, 
were wont to call all the nations in the world barba¬ 
rians ; yet certainly, if we confnler the many inflancts 
of cruelty pradtifed among them, there was very little 
reafon for the diflindlion, Human facrifices were com¬ 
mon both to them and the barbarians; and with them 
the expofmgof infants, the combats of men with wild 
beads, and of men with men in the gladiatorial feenes, 
were fpedlacles of delight 2nd feftivity. 

The iflanders of Delos, it feems, were great lovers 
of cock-fighting; and Tanagra a city in Boeotia, the 
ifle of Rhodes, Chalcis in Euboea, and the country of 
Media, were famous for their generous and magnani¬ 
mous race of chickens. The kingdom ofPerda was 
probably included in the lad, from whence this kind 
of poultry was fird brought into Greece : and if one 
may judge of the red from the fowls of Rhodes and 
Media, the excellency of the broods at that time con¬ 
fided in their weight and largehefs (as the fowls of 
thofe countries were heavy and bulky), and of the na¬ 
ture of what our fportfmen call Jhakebags or turnpokes. 
The Greeks, moreover, had fome method of preparing 
the birds for battle, by feeding ; as may be colledled 
from Columella. 

It fhould feem, that at fird cock-fighting was partly 
a religious, and partly a pplitical inditution at Athens ■, 
and was there continued for the purpofe of improving 
the feeds of valour in the minds of their youth; but 
was afterwards abufed and perverted both here and in 
the other parts of Greece to a common padime, with¬ 
out any moral, political, or religions intention, and as 
it is now followed and pradlifed among ns. 

At Rome, as the Romans were prone to imitate the 
Greeks, we may expedt to find them following their 
example in this mode of diverfion, and in the word; 
way, viz. without any good or laudable motives; fince, 
yvhen they took and brought it to Rome, the Greeks 
had forgotten every thing that was commendable in it, 
and had aReady perverted it to a low and unmeaning 
fport. Signior Hyam thinks the Romans borrowed 
the padime from Dardanus in Afia; but there is little 
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Cock-Pit reafon. for making them go fo far for it, when it was 
v ' fo generally followed in Greece, whofecnftoms the Ro¬ 
mans were addidted to borrow, and imitate. However, 
it is probable, they did not adopt this opinion very 
early. It may be gathered from Columella, that the 
Romans did not ufe the {port.in his time. This au¬ 
thor flyles cock fighting a Grecian diverfion ; and 
fpetks. of it in, terms of ignominy, as an expendve a- 
mufement, unbecoming the frugal houfe-holder, and of¬ 
ten attended with the ruin of the parties that, followed 
it. The words are remarkable. “ Nos enim cenfe- 
mus inftituere vedligal induflrii patris familias, non ri- 
xofarum avium lanidae, cujusplernmque totum patrimo- 
niiim pignus ales, vidlor gallinaceus pydles abftulic 
Where he defcribes, as we think, the manner, not of 
the Romans, but of the Greeks, who had in bis time 
converted the diverfion of cock-fighting into a fpecies 
of gaming, and even to the total ruin of their families, 
as happens but too often mother places at this day. The 
Romans, however, at laft gave into the cuftom, tho’ 
not till the decline of the empire.. The firft caufe of 
contention between the two brothers Bafltanus and 
Geta, fons of the eipperor Septimus Severus, happen¬ 
ed, according to Herodian, in their youth, about 
the fighting of their cocks; and if the battling be¬ 
tween thefe two princes was the fil'd inftance of it, 
probably they had feen and learned it in Greece, whi¬ 
ther they had often accompanied the, emperor their fa¬ 
ther. 

It is obfervahle, that cocks.and qpails pitted for the 
purpofe of engaging one another, a outrance, or to the 
lail gafp, for diverfion, are frequently compared, and 
with much propriety, to gladiators. Hence Pliny’s 
cxpreflion, Gallorum—ceu gladiatorum; and that of 
Columella, rixofdrum avium lapiftee; ianijia being the 
proper term for the mailer of the gladiators. Confe- 
quently one would expedt, that when the bloody 
fcenes of the amphitheatre were difijarded, as.the.y were 
foon after the Chrrftian religion became the eftab.lifh- 
ment of the empire, the wanton Ihedding of mens 
blood in {port, being of too cruel and favage a nar 
ture to be patronifed and encouraged in an.inftiuuion 
fo harmlefs and innocent as the Chriftian was, one 
might juflly expedl that the of re ye and the «xs jt t 
■rpuopaMx would have ceafed of courfe. The fathers 
of the church are continually inveighing againft the, 
fpedtacles of the arena, and upbraiding their adverfa-:. 
rtes with them. Thefe indeed were more unnatu¬ 
ral and blocking than a main of cocks ; , but this* 
however, had a tendency towards infilling the likefero- 
city and.implacability in the breads and, difpofitions 
of men. 

Befides, this mode of diverfion has been in fadt the 
bane and deflrudtion of thoufands in modern times, as 
well as thofe of lanijlet avium, “cock-feeders,” rnen^ 
tioned by Columella, whofe patrimonial fortunes were 
totally diflipated and deftroyed by it, 

The cock is not only an ufefulanimal, but ftately in- 
his figure, and magnificent in his plumage. “ Imperi-. 
tantfuogeneri , fays Pliny, el regnum, inquacunquefunt 
domo, exercoit.” Ariftophanes compares him to the 
king of Perfu ; molt authors alfo take notice of the 
“ fpedlatiflimum infigne, ferratum, quod eornm verti- 
cetn regime corona modo exornat.” His tendernefs to¬ 
wards his brood is fucb, that, contrary to the cufiom 
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of many other males, he will fcratch and provide for Cock-Pit 
them with an afliduity almoft equal to that of the hen ; v ~ Tn "" 
and his generofity is fo great, that, on finding a hoa’,1 
of meat, he will chuckle the hens together, and with¬ 
out touching one bit himfelf will relinquifli the whole 
pf it to them. He was called the bird, k«t efco%iiv, by, 
many of the ancients ; he was highly efteemed in fome. 
countries, -and in others was even held facred, info- 
nnich that one cannot but regret that a creature fo ufe¬ 
ful and noble, fiiould, by a llrange fatality, befoenor- 
moufly abufed by us. It is true, our a.ux.TfvifAecna, or 
the maifacre of Shrove Tuefday, is now in a declining 
way ; and, in a.few years, it is to be hoped will be 
totally difufed : but the cock-pit Hill'continues a re¬ 
proach to the humanity of Englilbmen, and to their 
religion; the pureft, the tendereft, and molt compaf... 
fionate, of.all others, not excepting even the Brach-. 
mannic.. 

It is unknown when the pitched battle firft; entered i 
England ; but it was probably brought thither by the - 
Romans. The bird was here before Caefar’s arrival, 
but no notice of his fighting occurs earlier than the 
ti.me of William Fitz-Stephen, who wrote the life of 
archbilhop Becket, fome time in the reign of Henry II, 
and defcribes the cocking as a fpprt of School-boys on 
Shrove Tuefday. From this time at leaft the diver-.- 
fi.on, howe ver abfurd, and even impious, was continued ; 
amongft them. It was followed, though difapproved and 
prohibited 39 Edward III.; alfo in. the reign of 
Henry VIII; and A. D. 1569. It has by fome been , 
called a royal diverfion ; and, as every one knows, the., 
cock-pit at Whitehall was erected by a crowned,head, 
for the rn°re magnificent celebration of it. There was 
another pit in Drury-lane, and another iri Javin-ftreet. 

It was prohibited., however, by one of Oliver’s adls, 

March 31. 1664. What aggravates the reproach and 
difgrace upon Englilbmen, are thofe fpecies of fight- 
ingwhichare called the battl.e-royal and tht-WelJh-main, 
known no where in the world but .there: neither in 
China, nor in Perfia, nor in Malacca, nor among the 
favage tribes in America. Thefe are fetnes fo bloody 
as almoft to be too Ihocking to relate; and yet, as 5 
many may not be acquainted with, the horrible nature - 
of them, it may be proper for the excitement of our - 
averfion and dtteftation to deferibe them in a few 
words. In the former, an, unlimited number of. fowls , 
are pitted, and when they have flaughtered one ano¬ 
ther for the diverfion (/?ii bout/) of the otherwife ge¬ 
nerous and humane Engliihman, the fingle furviving 
bird is to be efteemed the vidlor, and carries away the 
prize. The Wellh-main con fills, we will fuppofe of 
16 pair of cocks ; of thefe, the 16 conquerors are pit¬ 
ted a fecond time ; the 8 conquerors of thefe are pitted 
a, third time ; the 4 conquerors the fourth time ; and 
laftly, the two conquerors of thefe are pitted the fifth 
time; fo that (incredible barbarity!) 31 cocks are 
fure to be moll inhumanely murdered for the fport and 
pleafure, the noife and nonfenfe, the profane curfing 
and fwearing, of thofe who have the effrontery to call 
themfelves, with all thefe bloody doings, and with all 
this impiety about them, Chrijtians ; nay, what with 
many is a fuperior and diftindt charadler, men of be¬ 
nevolence and morality. But let the morality and be-, 
nevolence of fuch be appreciated from the following 
inftance recorded as authentic in the obituary of the 
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Gentleman’s Magazine for April 1789. “ Died, 

April 4. at Tottenham, John Ardefoif, Efq; a young 
, man of large fortune, and in the fplendor of his 
carriages and horfes rivalled by fesv country gentle¬ 
men. His table was that of hofpitality, where it may 
be faid he ficrificed too much to conviviality; but if 
he had his foibles, he had his merits alfo that far out¬ 
weighed them. Mr Ardefoif was very fond of cock- 
fighting; and had a favourite cock upon which he had 
won many profitable matches. The laid bet he laid 
upon this cock he lofts which fo enraged him, that he. 
had the bird tied to a fpit and roafted alive before a 
large fire. The fereams of the miferable animal were 
fo affeCting, that fome gentlemen who were prefent 
attempted to interfere ; which fo enraged Mr Ardefoif, 
that he feized a poker, and. with the moll furious ve¬ 
hemence declared, that he would kill the firft man who 
interpofed; but, in the midll of his paflionate affe- 
werations,. he fell down dead upon the fpot. Such, 
we are allured, were the circutnftanccs which attended, 
the death of this great pillar of humanity.” 

Cock-pit, of a (hip of war, the apartment of the 
fnrgeon and his mates; being the place where the 
wounded men are drefied in .time of battle, or other- 
wife. It is fituated under the lower deck. 

COCKBURNE (Mrs Catharine), a moft accom- 
plilhed lady and celebrated writer, was the daughterof 
Captain David Trotter, a native of Scotland, andafea*. 
commander in the reign of King Charles II. She was 
born in London, Augnft 16, 1679, and baptized in 
theProteftant church, according to which Ihewasbred 
np in her infancy a Prote-ftant; but being a fprightly, 
ingenious, anJ beautiful child, flic was particularly ca- 
reffed by fome confiderable families among the Papifts,. 
This favour naturally wrought a good opinion of fuch 
friends; and entering into an intimacy with them as 
Ihe grew up, Ihebecame an eafy conqueft to their faith, , 
in which file continued many years. In the mean time 
her genius ripened apace, and Ihot forth proofs of her 
talents for poetry, even before (he had palled her child¬ 
hood. In her 17th year fhe produced a tragedy call-, 
ed Agnes de Cajlro, which was aCted in 1695. This 
performance, and fome verfes addrelfed to Mr Con¬ 
greve upon his .Mourning Bride in 1697, brought her 
into the acquaintance of that gentleman.. Thus en¬ 
couraged in her firft attempt, her-Mufe brought upon 
ihe ftage three plays more, before the death of M? 
Dryden in 1701, to whofe memory (he joined with fe- 
veral other ladies in ptying a tribute of verfe. How¬ 
ever, poetry and dramatic writing was not the moft. 
diftinguilhed of Mifs Trotter’s talents•{ Ihe had a re¬ 
markable philofophic turn, and equal to fuch refearches> 
Mr Locke’s ElTay on Human Dnderftanding came out 
during this■ interval s that famous philofopher had 
drefted out logic and metaphyfics in fuch a new mode 
as was very agreeable, to the tafte of the fex in gene- 
ral, and particularly engaged the attention and admi-- 
ration of our young anthorefs. She had begun to pro¬ 
ject a defence of the Elfty againft fome remarks of Dr 
Burnet of the Charter-boufe, which was finilhed fo 
early as the beginning of December 1701. She had 
bur lately paffed the 22d year of her age ; and the ma- 
fterly way in which the piece was drawn, mtift needs 
Jravegiven fingifiar pkafure toher great champion, who 
accordingly expreffed his. fatisfaCtiojn by a prefent of 
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books to his fair defendrefs. Philofopby fojourns in 
the neighbourhood of religion ; thefe philofophic re¬ 
veries would naturally lead a thoughtful mind to that 
fubjefl; and taking into her conlideration the tenets 
of her prefent faith, fixe began to difeover their inde- 
fenfible grounds; Ihe therefore rtfolved tortnounce ir, 
and publiihed a vindication of her change in 1707; 
and returning to the eftabliflied church of Scotland, 
fhe changed her condition likewife the next year, 
1708; and was married to Mr Cockburne, a learned 
divine of that church. The duties of a wife and mo¬ 
ther called Mrs Cockburne from her books and pern 
many years; and.domeftic cares engaging her atten¬ 
tion, wc hear nothing of her as a writer till 1726, 
when her zeal for Mr Locke’s opinions drew her again 
into public light. She exercifed her. pen afterwards 
as occafion offered ; and in 1739 entered into the 
controverfy concerning the foundation of moral, duty 
and obligation- In that controverfy fhe wrote two 
treatifes, the firft of which fhe tranfmitt.ed in manu- 
Icript to Mr afterwards Dr Warburton, the late bilhop 
of Gloucefter, who publiihed it, with a preface of his 
own, in 174?; Mrs Cockburne furvived this publica¬ 
tion two years only. She died in 1749, an ^ vvas * n " 
terred at Long Horlley, near her hufband, who died 
the year before her, with this fhort fentence upon the 
tomb, “ Let tbeir works praife them in the gates.” 
Prov. xxx. 31. Her Works were collected and pub- 
lilhed in 1751, in two-volumes 8vo, with an account 
of her life prefixed.— 1 This collection, is an inconreftable 
proof of the author’s genius. But her abilities as a 
writer will not be feen without attending to die pecu¬ 
liar circmnftances in which herwritings were produced : 
her early youth, for inftance, when Ihe wrote fome ; 
her very advanced age, and ill ftateof health, whenlb,e. 
drew up.others; the uneafy lituation of her-fortune 
during the whole courfe of her life; and an interval of 
near 20 years, in the. vigour of ir, fpem in the cares 
of a family, .without-the leaft leifnre for reading or 
contemplation ; after which, with a mind fo long di¬ 
verted and encumbered, refuming her ftudies, Ihe in- 
ftantly recovered its entire powers ; .and, in the hours 
of relaxation from, domeftic employments, purfued to 
the utmoft limits fame.of the deepeft refearches the 
human underftanding is capable of. Her .character is 
that of a mo ft uncommon, lady, no lefs celebrated for her 
beauty in her younger years, than for her genius and 
accomplilhtnents.. She was final! of ftature, but had a 
remarkable livelinefs in her eyes, and a delicacy of com¬ 
plexion which continued to her death. 

COCKERMOUTH, a town of Cumberland in 
England, lituaxed in W-. Long. 3.. 12. N. Lat. 54, 35. 
It. is a large town irregularly built, with broad ftreets. 

It is wafhed by,the Derwent on the weftern fide; 
divided in two by the Cocker ; and the parts are con¬ 
nected by a ftone-bridgeofone fingle arch. The nttm- . 
ber of inhabitants is between three and four thoufand : 
the manufactures are Ihalloons, worfted ftockings, and 
hats; the laft exported from Glafgow to the Weft 
Indies. It, is a borongh-town, and the right of vo¬ 
ting is veiled by burges tenure in certain houfes: this, 
is alfo the town where the county elections are made. 
—Here is a caftle feated on an artificial mount on a . 
bank above the Derwent. It has a fquare building, 
and ftreugtheiKd .with fevers! fquare towers : on eadi • 

fide-.; 
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Coctet, fide of the inner gate are two deep dungeons capable 

Cockle, of holding jo perfons in either; they are vaulted at 
J ’ top, and have only a fmall opening in order to lower 
through it the unhappy prifoners into this dire prifon ; 
and on-the outlide of each is a narrow flit with a (lope 
from it, down which were (hoc the provilions allotted 
for the wretched inhabitants. This caflle was found¬ 
ed by Waldof, firfl lord of Allerdale, and fon of Gof- 
patrick earl of Northumberland, cotemporary with 
William the Conqueror. Waldof refided firfl at Pap- 
caftle, which he afterwards demolifhed ; and with the 
materials built that at Cockermomh, where he and his 
family long refided ; but leveral arms over the gate¬ 
way, which Cambden fays are tbofe of the Muttons, 
Humfranvilles, Lucies, audPiercies, evince it to have 
belonged in latter times to rhofe families. It appears 
that it was firfl granted by Edward II. to Anthony 
de Lucie, fon of Thomas de Multon, who had affum- 
ed that name, becaufe his mother was daughter and 
co-heirefs to Richard de Ltlcic ; and afterwards, by 
marriages, this caflle and its honours defeended to the 
.Humfranvilles, and finally to the Percies. In 1658, 
it was garrifoned for the king ; and being befieged 
and taken by the rebels, was burnt, and never after¬ 
wards repaired.—Cockertnouth is now in the poffef- 
fiou of the Lowther family, who have here a great 
property in coal-works. The town fends two mem¬ 
bers to parliament. 

COCKET, is a feal belonging to the king’s cuflom- 
lioufe, or rather a fcroll of parchment fealed and deli¬ 
vered by the officers of the enftoms to merchants, as a 
warrant that their merchandifes are cuftomed. 

It is alfo ufed for the office where goods tranfport- 
ed were firfl entered, and paid their cuftom, and had 
a cocker or certificate of difeharge. 

COCKLE, in ichthyology. See Cardium. 

Cockle, or Shi rle, in mineralogy,a fpecies of flones 
of the garnet kind, belonging to the fdiceons clafs. It 
is called Schoerlus by Bergman, Lapis corneus cryftalli- 
zatusby Wallerius and St annum-cryjt atIts column aribut 
by Linnaeus. It is hard and heavy, (hooting into cry- 
flals of a prifmatic figure, principally of a black or 
green colour. The name cockle for thefe kinds of 
Rones is an old Cornifh word ; but is fometimes alfo 
applied to very different fubflances. The term Jh'trl 
is adopted from the Germans. The Englifh mineral 
name of call has alfo been ufed by fome authors as fy- 
nonimous with cockle , and thefe are even confounded 
together at the mines ; but the call, definitively fpeak- 
ing, is the fame with the fubflance called 'wolfram by 
the Germans. 

The Specific gravity of thefe Rones is between 3000 
and 3400, though always in proportion to their diffe¬ 
rent folldities. They crack in the fire, and are very 
difficult to be fufed; refilling both microcofmic fait 
and mineral alkali. They cannot totally be dilfolved 
in aqua-fortis ; but the diffolved part is precipiated 
in a gelatinous form on the addition of an alkali. On 
a chemical analyiis they are found to contain filiceous 
earth, argil, calcareous earth, andiron; which laft is 
found in a much greater quantity when they are o- 
.paque than when tranfparent. According to Berg¬ 
man, fome contain JJ parts of filiceous earth, 39 of 
argillaceous, and fix of pure calcareous earth : but fome 
contain ten or twelv? of niagnefia. In Britain they 
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are chiefly found in Cornwall, about the tin mints, and Cockle. 

fome fine cryflallized kinds have been brought from '-*— 

Scotland. The varieties are, 

1. The fchoerlus tnartialis, or cockle mixed with 
iron. It is of a green colour, and found in mofl of 
the Swedifli iron mines. It is coarfe, and without any 
determinate figure. 

a. The fpatofus , or fparry cockle, is found in fome 
places of a deep green colour; whence authors have 
called it the mother of emeralds. Its fpecific charac¬ 
ter is, that it always breaks in a cubic or rhoinboidal 
form. In fome parts of Sweden it is found of a pale 
green, white, or black colour, and of a brown colour 
in Weflmoreland in England. It frequently occurs in 
the fcaly lime-flones, and its colour changes from a 
deep green to white, in proportion as it contains more 
or lefs iron. 

3. Fibrous cockle refembles threads of glafs. Thefe 
are either parallel, or like rays from a centre, in which 
lafi cafe it is called jlarred cockle. Its colours are black, 
green, white, blackifh green, and light green ; all 
which are to be met with in Sweden. In Weftman- 
land it is found along with a Reel-grained lead ore ; 
and here thewhole is called gran-ris-malm, or pine-ore, 
from its r^femblance to the branches of that tree. 
Cronfledt obferves, that the llruflure of this fubflance 
has canted it to be fometimes confounded with the 
afbeRus, and that to this fpecies belong moR of the 
fubflances called imperfeH ajbejli . The firiated cockle, 
compared with the afbeRi, is of a fhiningand angular 
furface, though this fometimes requires the aid of a 
magnifyingglafs to difeover it; alwaysfomevvhat tranf¬ 
parent ; and is pretty eafiiy vitrified before the blow¬ 
pipe, without being confumed as the pure afbefli feem 
to be. 

4. Cryflallized cockle is found of black, deep-green, 
light-green, and reddifli-brown in Sweden, and fome 
other European countries. Near Bafil in Switzerland 
is found, though very rarely, a Rone called tauffjlein, 
belonging to this variety. It is of a- reddifh-brown 
colour, and confifls of two hexagonal cryflals of cockle 
grown together in the form of a crofs, which is worn 
by the Roman Catholics as an amulet, and called by 
them lapis crucifer, or the crofs-flone. This form, 
however, is not peculiar to the cockle, for both Wer¬ 
ner and Bergman mention cryflals of mountain-cryftal 
joined together in the fame manner. 

This variety was lately found by M. Fichtel on the 
Carpathian mountains, cryRallized in prifms, and em¬ 
bodied in lime-flone. It effervefees flightly with acids, 
and contains 6t.6 of filex, 21.6 of calcareous earth, 

6.6 of argil, j of magnefia, 1.6 of iron, and three 
of water. The reddifh-brown prifmatic fliirl from Ve- 
fuvius contains 48 of filex, 40 of argil, five of calx, 
one of magnefia, and five of iron. Other kinds, how¬ 
ever, have afforded Jo per cent . of filiceous earth, 30 
of argillaceous, one or two of magnefia, and 18 or 
20 of iron. The white fort probably contain lefs iron, 
but all become reddifhby calcination. Cronfledt in¬ 
forms us that he has heard of lead being melted out of a 
kind of cockle Rfom Rodbeck’s Eng at Umea in Lap- 
land ; and he alfo thinks it very probable, ilmfonieof 
the cockles found in the Englifh tin mines may contain 
tin. Some cryflals of cockles are more fufible than any 
fort ot Rone whatever; thefe are always glaffy and fe- 

mitranfparenr. 
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me ; the corolla tripetalous, with lix /lamina. The 


Cocos, 
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Cockney mitranfparent. The precife figure of the cockle, tin’ 
H alwavs prifmmical, is uncertain: that from Yxlio, at 
, Cocos. ^ Ny.t Koppjrberg, is quadrangular; the French kind has 
nine (ides or planes, and the tauffflein is hexagonal. 

COCKNEY, a w ry ancient nickname for a citizen 
of London. Ray fays, an interpretation of it is, A 
young perfon coaxed or cocq-.iered, nude a wanton, or 
neftle-c >ck, delicately bred and brought up, fo as when 
arrived at man’s eftate to be unable to bear the lead 
hardship; Another, A perfon ignorant of the terms of 
country oeconomy, fuch as a young citizen, who ha¬ 
ving been ridiculed for calling the neighing of a horfe 
laughing, and told that it was called neighing, next 
morning, on hearing the cock crow, to (how inft’nidtion 
was not thrown away upon him, exclaimed to his for¬ 
mer inflrnftor, How that cock neighs! whence the ci¬ 
tizens of London have ever ftnee been called cock- 
neighss, or cockneys- W hatever may be the origin of 
this term, we at lead learn from the following verfes, 
attributed to Hugh Bagot earl of Norfolk, that it was 
'.a ufe in the time of king Henry II, 

Was l in my caftle at i!ungay, 

Fall by the river Waveney, 

I would not care for the king of cockney.. 

(/. e. the king of London.) 

The king of the cockney occurs among the regula¬ 
tions for the fports and fliows, formerly held in the 
Middle temple, on Childermas day, where he had his. 
officers, a marflial, conftable, butler, &c.—See dug- 
dale’s Origines Jiiriditiaks, p. 247. 

COCKROACH. See Blatta. In Captain Cook’s 
la IF voyage, the Ihips, while at Huaheine, were infeft- 
ed with incredible numbers of thele creatures, whom 
it was found impoffible by dny means to deftroy. E- 
very kind of food, when expofed only for a few mi¬ 
nutes, was covered with thofe noxious infedts, and pier¬ 
ced fo full of holes, that it refembled an honey-comb. 
They were particularly deftrudtive to birds which had 
been fluffed for curiofities, and were lo.fond of ink, 
that they ate out the writing on labels. Books, how¬ 
ever, were fecured from their ravages by the clofenefs 
of the binding, which prevented them from getting in 
between theleaves. They were of twokinds,.the Blat¬ 
ta Orientalis and Germanica. 

COCKSWAIN, orCocKsox, an officer on board 
a .man of war, who hath the care of the boat, or (loop,, 
and all things belonging to it. He is to be always ready 
with his boat’s gang or crew, and to man the boat on 
all occafions. He fits in the flernof the boar, and fleers: 
and hath a whittle to call and encourage his men, 

COCLES, (Pub. Herat.) a celebrated Roman, who 
alone oppofed the whole army of Porfenna at the 
head of a bridge, while his companions behind him 
were cutting of the communication with the other 
Ihore. When the bridge was deflroyed, Codes, tho’ 
wounded by the darts of the enemy, leapt into the 
Tiber, and fwam acrofs.it with his arms. A brazen 
ftatue was raifed to him in the temple of Vulcan, by 
the conful Publicola, for his eminent fervices.. 

COCOA, in botany. See Cocos. 

COGONATO, a to.vn of Piedmont in Italy, fa¬ 
mous for being the birth-place of Columbus, who firft 
difeovered America; E. Long 8. o. N.-Lat. 44. 50. 
Plate COCOS, in botany : a genus belonging to the na- 

CXLIII. tural order of Palm#' The calyx of the male is tripar- 
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calyx of the female quinquepartite; the corolla tri- 
pet 3 lous; the fligmata three, and the plum choriace- 
01s. There is only one fpecies known, which is 
cultivated in both the Indies, and is of the greateft 
ufe to the inhabitants. It is fnppofed to be a native 
of the Maidive and fomedefert iflands in the Eatt In¬ 
dies; and from thence to have been tranfported to all 
the warm parts of America: for it is not found in any 
of the inland parts, nor any where far diflant from 
fettlements. The tree frequently rifes 60 feet high. 
The body of the trunk, which generally leans to one 
fide, occafioned as is is fuppofed, by the great weight 
of nuts it ftiftains when young, is the exadl fliape of 
an apothecary’s large iron pcflle, being of an equal 
thicknefs at top and at bottom, but fomewhat fmaller 
in the middle ; its colour is of a pale brown through¬ 
out, and the bark finooth. The leaves or branches are 
often 14 or 15 feet long, about 28 in number, winged, 
of a yellow colour, flraight and tapering. The pinnas 
or partial leaves are green, often three feet long next 
the trunk, but diminilhing inlength towards the extre¬ 
mity of the branches. The branches are fattened at 
top by brown ftringy threads that grow out of them, 
of the fize of ordinary pack-thread, and are interwo¬ 
ven like a web. The nuts hang at the top of the 
trunk, in chillers of a dozen in each. . Each nut, next: 
the Item, has three holes clofely flopped : one of them 
being wider, and more eafily penetrated than the reft. 
When the kernel begins to grow, it incrufls the infide 
of the nut in a bluilh, jelley-like fubftance ; this grows - 
harder, the inclofed liquid, diftilled into the nut from 
the roots, become fomewhat acid ; and the kernel, as 
the nut ripens, becomes ftill more folid; and at length 
lines the whole infide of the nut for above a quarter 
of an inch thick, being as white as fnow, and of the 
flavour of an almond. The quantity of liquor in a 
full grown nut is frequently a pint and upwards. The 
hulky tegument of the nut confifts of ftrong, tough, 
flringy filaments, which, when removed from the 
fruit refemble coarfe oakhum, and may perhaps be 
conveniently enough nfed as fuch. The fliells of thefe 
nuts, .being tipped with fllver, are frequently ufed for 
drinking bo-wls. Thebark of the tree may be wroughc 
into cordage, and theleaves intobalkets, brooms, ham¬ 
mocks in form of nets, mats, facks, and other ufeful 
utenfils. The liquor contained in the IheM is a mod 
cooling who.lefome beverage in thofe fultry climates, 
and the white kernel a moll agreeable food. TheMal- 
dive cocoa-nut is efteemed, by the inhabitants of thefe 
iflands, as a powerful antidote againft the bites of fer- 
pents and other poifons. The cocoa-nut tree is pro¬ 
pagated by planting the nuts ; which, in fix weeks or 
two months time, will come up, provided they are 
frefh and thoroughly ripe ; but this is what few of 
them are when brought into this country for they al¬ 
ways gather them before they are ripe, that they may 
keep during their paffage. The bell way, therefore, 
would be to gather fuch nuts as are thoroughly ripe 
in their native country, and plant them in a tub of dry 
fand, in order to keep them from the vermin during 
their paffige. Here they will frequently fprout, 
which will be an advantage, as they may then be im¬ 
mediately planted inpots.of earth, and plunged in the 
bark-ftove. 
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COCTION, a general term for all alterations made 
in bodies by the application of fireor hear. 

COCYTLTS, one of the rivers of hell, according to 
the theology of the poets. -It has its name air o 
xaxui /v, front groaning and lamenting. Hence Milton, 

■ Cocytus nam’d of lamentation loud, 

Heard- on the rueful dream. 

It was a branch of the river Styx ; and flowed, ac¬ 
cording to Horace, with a dull and languid dream. 

COD, in ichthyology. See Gadus and Fishery* 

Cod is alfo a term ufed, in fome parts of England, 
for a pod. See Pod. 

Coo-Cape, a promontory on the coad of New Eng¬ 
land, near the entrance of Boflon harbour. W. Long. 
69. so. N-. Lat. 42. o. 

CODDY-m oddy, the Engliffi name of a fpecies of 
•Larus. 

CODE/codexJ, a collection of the laws and condi- 
tmions of the Roman emperors, made by the order of 
Judinian. The word comes from the Latin codex 
“ a paper bookfo called a codicibus, or caudicibus ar- 
iorum , “ the trunks of trees the bark whereof 
being dripped off, ferved the ancients to write their 
books on. 

The code is accounted the fecond volume of the ci¬ 
vil law, 'and contains twelve books ; the matter of 
which is nearly the fame with that of the digeds, ef- 
pecially thefirfteight books: but the flyle is neither 
fo pure, nor the method fo accurate, as that of the di¬ 
geds ; and it determines matters of daily ufe, where¬ 
as the digeds difeufs the more abdrufe and fubtle 
quedions of the law, giving the various opinions of 
the. ancient lawyers. Although Jndinian’s code is di- 
ftinguilhed by the appellation of code, by way of emi¬ 
nence, yet there were codes before his time ; fueh 
were, r. The Gregorian code, and Hermogenean code; 
>eolledtions of the Roman laws, made by two famous 
lawyers, Gregorius and Hermogenes, which included 
-the conditntions of the ‘emperors from Adrian to Dio- 
'cledanand Maximinus. 2. The TJieodofiancode,com- 
prifed in 16 books, formed out of the conditntions 
of the emperors from Condantine the Great to Theo* 
dofius the younger : this was obferved almod overall 
-the wed, till it was abrogated by the Judinian code. 
There are alfo feveral later codes, particularly the 
ancient Gothic, and thofe of the French kings ; as the 
•code of Euridic, code-Lewis, code-Henry, code-Mar- 
chande, code des Eaux, &c ; and the prefent king of 
-Prullia has lately publidied a code, which comprifes 
the laws of his kingdom in a very fmall volume. 

CODEX, in antiquity, denotes a book or tablet on 
which the ancients wrote. See Codex. 

Codex alfo denoted a kind of punifhmentby means 
of a clog or block of wood, to which flaves who had 
offended were tied fad, and obliged to drag it along 
with them ; and fometimes they faton it clofely bonnd. 

CODIA, among botanids, fignifies the head of any 
plant, but more particularly a poppy head ; whence its 
iyrup is called diacodium. 

Codia, in botany : A genus of the diginia order, 
‘belonging to the oftandria clafs of planrs. The calyx 
is tetraphyllous, with fmall oblong horizontal leaves ; 
the corolla conflds of four very fmall linear petals ; 
the damina are eight filaments twice as -long as the 
calyx; the antherae are roundilb. 


CODICIL, is a writing, by way of ftipplur.ent to 
a will, when any thing is omitted that the tedator 
would have added, or wants to be explained, altered, 
or recalled. 

CCDLIN, an apple ufeful in the kitchen, being the 
■mod proper for baking. 

CODLING, a appellation given to the cod-fid; 
when young. See GadDs. 

CODON (Kaxfov), in antiquity, a cymbal, or rather 
little brafs bell, refcmbling the head of a poppy. 'JTney 
were faftened to the trappings and bridles of horics. 

Codon, in botany : A genus of the monogynia or¬ 
der, belonging the decandria clafs of plants. The 
calyx is decempartite, with the fegments alternately 
long and ihorc; the corolla eampanulated, with the 
limb decempartite and equal 5 the neflarium decem- 
locular, of ten feales inferred into the heels of the da¬ 
mina ; the feed-cafe bilocular ; the feeds hairy, round- 
iffi, in a dry coloured pulp. 

CODRINGTON, (Chridopber), a brave Englifh 
officer, and not lefs diftinguidied for his learning and 
benevolence ; was born at Barbadoes in the year 1668, 
and educated at Oxford ; after which he betook him- 
felf to the army ; and, by his merit and courage, foon 
recommending himfelf to the favour of king William, 
was made a captain in the fird regiment of foot-guards. 
He was at the fiege of Namur in 1695 ; and, upon the 
conclufion of the peace ofRyfwick, was made captain- 
general and governor in chief of the Leeward and 
Caribbee iHands. However, in 1701, feveral articles 
were exhibited againd him to the houfe of commons 
in England ; to which be publifhed a didinft and par¬ 
ticular anfwer, and was honourably acquitted of all 
imputations. In 1703, he fhowed great bravery at the 
attack of Gaudaloupe ; but at lad he refigned his go¬ 
vernment, and lived a dudious retired life ; for a few 
years before his death, he chiefly applied himfelf to 
church-hiflory and metaphyfics. He died at Barba¬ 
does, on the 7th of April 1710, and was buried there 
the day following; but his body was afterwards brought 
over to England, and interred, on the 19th of June 
1716, in the chapel of All-Souls College, Oxford. By 
his lad will, he bequeathed his plantations in Barba¬ 
does, and part of the ifland of Barbuda, to the fociet.y 
for propagating the gofpel in foreign parts ; and left 
a noble legacy to All-Souls College, of which he had 
been a fellow. This legacy confided of his library, 
which was valned at 6000/.; and 10,000/. to be laid 
out, 6000 in building a library, and 4000 in furnifh- 
ing it with books. He wrote fome of the poems in 
the Mufie Anglicanat, printed at London in 1741. 

CODRUS, the 17th and lad king of Athens, fon 
of Melantlms. When the Heraclidae made war againft 
Athens, the oracle faid that the viftory would be 
granted to that nation whofe king was killed in battle. 
The Heraclidae upon this gave drift orders to fpare 
the life of Codrus; but the patriotic king difgnifed 
himfelf and attacked one of the enemy, by whom he 
was killed. The Athenians obtained the viftory, and 
Codrus was defervedly called the father of his coun¬ 
try. He reigned 21 years, about 21 S 3 years before 
the Chridian era. To pay more honour to his me¬ 
mory, the Athenians made a refolution that no man 
after Codrus fliould reign in Athens under the name of 
king, 
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COECUM, or blind-gut. Sec Amato my, n° 93. 

Dr Mufgrave gives us an account, in the Phi: ■ib- 
phical Tranfadtions, of the coecum of a clog being cut 
out without any prejudice to the animal. Mr Giles 
gives 11s another of the coecum of a lady being diftend- 
td, fo as to form a tumor that held almoft lix pints 
of a thin, greyifli almoft liquid fubltance, of which 
file died. And Mr Knowler a third, of a boy’s coecum 
being valtly extended and fluffed with cherry-flones, 
which likewife proved-mortal. 

COEFFICIENTS, in algebra, are fuch numbers or 
known quantities as are put before letters or quanti¬ 
ties, whether known or unknown, and into which they 
are fuppofed to be multiplied. Thus, in 3 x, a x, or 
b x; 3, a and b, are the coefficients of x: and in 6 a, 
9 b ; 6, and 9, are the coefficients of a and b. See 
Alc ebra. 

COELESTIAL, or Celestial, in general, de¬ 
notes any thing belonging to the heavens : thus we fay, 
criefl'tat obfervations, the ccdefliatglobe, ire. 

COELIAC artery, in anatomy, that artery which 
ilTues from the aorta, juft below the diaphragm. See 
Anatomy, n° 123. 

Coeliac Vein, in anatomy, that running through the 
inteftinum redtum, along with the coeliac artery. 

COELIMONTANA Porta (Pliny), one of the 
gates of Rome, fituated at the foot of mount Coelius ; 
and hence its name : thought to be the ancient Afinaria 
byfome; but this others doubt. By this gate Alaric 
with his Goths is faid to have entered and plundered 
Rome. 

COELIOBRlGA (anc. geog.), a town of the 
Bracari in the Hither Spain, to the fouth of Bracara 
Augufta, the north of the Durius, and not far from 
the Atlantic; a municipium (Coin). Now thought 
to be Barcelos, a town of Entre Minho y Duero. W. 
Long. 9. 15. Lat. 41. 20. 

COELIUS moNs, one of the feven hills of Rome; 
fo called from Code:, a Tufcan captain, who came to 
the afliftance of Romulus againft the Sabines, (Diony- 
fius Halicarnafleus). Calledalfo Querculanus , or Qyrcr- 
cetulanas, from the oaks growing on it; and Angujius, 
by Tiberius (Tacitus, Suetonius). To the eaft it had 
the city walls, on the fouth the Coeliolus, to the weft 
the Palatine, and on the north the Efquiliae. 

COELIOLUS, a part of mount Coelius to the 
fouth, called Minor Coelius (Martial) ; having the city 
walls on the eaft, the Aventine to the fouth, on the 
weft and north the valley through which the rivulet of 
the Appia runs. 

COELOMA, among phyficians, a hollow ulcer, 
feated in the tunica cornea of the eye. 

COELOS portus (anc. geog.), a town of the 
Cherfonefus of Thrace, to the fouth of Seftos ; where 
the Athenians erected a trophy, after a fea vidtory over 
the Lacedemonians (Diodorus Siculus). 

COELOSYRIA, in the larger fenfe of the word, 
was the name of the whole country lying* fouthward 
of Selencia, and extending as far as Egypt and Arabia: 
but this word is principally applied to the valley lying 
between Libanus and Antilibanus. This word occurs 
only in the apocryphal writings of the Old Tefta- 
ment. 

COELUS (Heaven), in Pagan mythology, the fon 
of .ZEther and Dies or Air and Day. According to 
Vol, V. 
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Heliod, he married Terra or the Earth: on whom he 
begat Aurea or the Mountains, the Ocean, &c. But 
having at length imprifoned the Cyclops, who were 
alfo his children, his wife, being offended, incited her 
fon Saturn to revenge the injury done to his brothers ; 
and, by her afliiiance, he bound and caftra*ed Coelut, 
when the blood that flowed from the wound produ¬ 
ced the three fifties, the giants, and the wood-nymphs; 
and the genital parts being thrown into the fea, im¬ 
pregnated the waters, and formed the goddefs Venus. 
This deity was called by the Greeks Uranus. 

COEMETERY. See Cemetery.. 

COEMPTIONALES, among the Romans, an ap¬ 
pellation given to old ilaves, which were fold in a lot 
with others, becaufe they could not be fold alone. 

COENOBITE, a religious who lives in a convent, 
or in community, under a certain rule; in op’ofition 
to anachoret, or hermit, who lives in lolltude. The 
word comes from the Greek koiv<&. eoh,inun>s} and 
/S/©*, vita, “life”. Caffian makes this difference be¬ 
tween a convent and a monaflery , that the latter may be 
applied to the refidence of a fnigle religious or reclufe; 
whereas the convent implies ca nobites, or numbers of 
religious living in common. Fleury fpcaks of three 
kinds of monks in Egypt; anachcrets, who live in 
folitude; coenobites, who continue to live in commu¬ 
nity ; and farabaites, who are a kind of monks-errant, 
that ftroll from place to place. He refers the inftitu- 
tion of coenobites to the times of the apoffles, and 
makes it a kind of imitation of the ordinary lives of 
the faithful at Jerufalem. Though St Pachomius is 
ordinarily owned the inftitutor of the coenobite life*; as 
being the firft who gave a rule to any community. 

COENOBIUM, xcvo$m, theftare of living in a fo- 
ciety, or community, where all things are common. 
Pythagoras is thought to be the author or firft infti¬ 
tutor of this kind of life ; his difciples, though feme 
hundreds in number, being obliged to give up all their 
private eftates, in order to be annexed to the joint 
ftock of the whole. The Eflenians among the Jews 
and Platonifts are laid to have lived in the fume man¬ 
ner. Many of the Chriftians alfo have thought this 
the moft perfedl kind offociety, as being that in which 
Chrift and his apoftles chofe to live. 

COESFELDT, a town of Germany, in Weftpha- 
lia, and in the territories of the bifhop of Munfter, 
where he often refides. It is near the river Burkel, 
E., Long. 64. 2. N. Lat. 51. j8. 

COEVORDEN, one of the ftrong^ft towns in the 
United Provinces, in Overyflel, fortified by the fa¬ 
mous Cohorn. It was taken by the bilhop of Munfter, 
1673 ; and the Dutch retook it the fame year. It is 
furrounded by a morals. E. Long. 6. 41. N. Lat. 
52. 40. 

COFFEA, the Coffee-tree : A genus of the mo* 
nogynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
47th order, Stel/atce. The corolla is funnel-fliaped ; 
the ftasnina above the tube ; the berry inferior, difper- 
mous; the feeds arillated, or having a proper exterior 
covering dropping off" of its own accord. There is 
but one fpecies, fuppofed to be a native of Arabia 
Felix. It feldom rifes more than 16 or 18 feet in 
height; the main Item grows upright, and is covered 
with a light'brown bark; the branches are produced 
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Coffee, horizontally and oppofite, crofling each other at every with the greater cafe. Thus drawft, they extend Coffey. 

—v-- joint; fo that every Tide of the tree is fully garnifhed their branches fo, that they cover the whole fpot vr—< 

with them, and they form a fort of pyramid. The round about them. They begin to yield fruit the third 
leaves alfo hand oppofjte ; and when fully grown are year, but are not in full bearing till the fifth. With the 
about four or five inches long, and two broad in the -fame infirmities that moft other trees are fnbjed to, 
middle, decreafing toward each end ; the borders are thefe are likewife in danger of being deftroyed by a 
waved, and the furface isofalucid green. The flowers worm or by the fcorching rays of the fun. The 
are produced in clufters at the root of the leaves, fit- hills where the coffee-trees are found have generally 
ting clofe to the branches; they are tubulous, and a gravelly or chalky bottom. In thelaft, it languilhes. 
lpread open at the top, where they are divided into for fome times and then dies ; in the former, its roots,, 
fi ve parts; they are of a pure white, and have a very which feldom fail of linking between Hones, obtain 
grateful odour, but are of Ihort duration. The fr.uit, nourilhment, and keep the tree alive and fruitful for 
which is the only ufeful part, refembles a cherry. It 30 years. This is nearly the period for plants of the 
grows in clufters, and is ranged along the branches coffee-tree. The proprietor, at.the end of this period,_ 
under the axillae of the leaves, of the fame green as the not only finds himlelf \vithont trees, but has his land, 
laurel, but fomething longer. When it comes to be of reduced, that it is not fit for any kind of culture ; and 
a deep red, it is gathered for the mill, in order to be unlefs he is fo fituated, that he can break up a fpot of 
manufactured into thofe coffee-beans now fo generally virgin.land, to make himfelf amends for that which is 
known,. The mill is compofed of two wooden rollers totally exhaufted by the cpffee.-trees, his lofs is irre- 
furnilhed with iron plates 18 inches long, and 10 or parable. 

12 in diameter. Thefe moveable rollers are made to The coffee produced- in Arabia is found fo greatly.- 
approach a third which is fixed, and which they call to excel that raifed in the American plantations or, : 
the chops. Above the rollers is a hopper, in -which elfewhere, that the cultivation of the tree is now but- 
they put the coffee, from whence it falls between the. feldom praftifed in any of the Britilh colonies. Large 
rollers and the chops, where it is ftripped of its firft plantations of this kind were formerly made in fome. 

Ikin, and divided into two parts, as may be feen by the of them; and it was propofed to the parliament to. 
form of it after it.has undergone this operation ; being give a proper encouragement for cultivating this corn- 
flat on the one fide, and round on the other, From modity there, fo as to enable the planters to undcr- 
this machine if falls into a brafs.fieve, where the Ikin fell the importers from Arabia. Accordingly, there 
drops between the wires, while the fruit Aides over was an abatement of the duty payable on all coffee 
themintothebafketsplacedready to received: it is then, imported from the colonies in America, which at that 
thrown into a veflel full of, water, where it foaks fpr time was fuppofed tp be fufficient encouragement for 
one night, and is afterwards thoroughly waflted. When, this kind of commerce ; but the inferiority of the A--, 
the whole is finiihed, and well dried, it is put into an- merican coffee to the Arabian hath almoft ruined the. 
other machine called the peelmg-mill. This is awood- projed. Mr Miller propofes fome improvements in 
en grinder, turned vertically upon its trendle by a the method of cultivation. According to him, the 
mule or horfe. In palling over the coffee it takes off trees are planted in too moift a foil, and the berries, 
the parchment, which is nothing but a thin Ikin that are gathered too foon. They ought, he fays, to be. 
detac-hes itfelf from the berry in proportion as it grows permitted to remain on the trees till their Ikins are-, 
dry. The parchment being removed, it is taken out ffirivelled, and they fall from the trees when ffiaken. 
of this mill to be put into another, which.is called the This will indeed'greatly diminifli their weight, but, 
winfiowing-viill. This machine is provided with four, the value of the commodity will thereby be increafed' 
pieces of tin fixed upon au axle, which is turned by a to more than double of that which is gathered fooner. 

Have with considerable force; and the wind that is In Arabia, they always Shake the berries off the trees,, 
made by the motion of thefe plates clears the coffee fpreading cloths to receive them, and only take fuch 
of all the pellicles that are mixed with it. It is after- as readily fall at each time. Another caufe maybe 
wards put upon a table, where the broken berries, the method of drying the berries. They are, he ob-. 
and any filth that may remain among them,, are fe- ferv.es, very apt to imbibe moifture, or the flavour of 
parated by negroes, after which the coffee is fit for any thing placed near them. A bottle of rum placed 
fale.. in a clofet, in which a canafter-of coffee-berries clofely . 

The coffee-tree is cultivated in Arabia, Perfia, the flopped was ftanding on a ffielf at a confiderable di- 
Eaft Indies, the Ifle of Bourbon, and feveral parts of fiance, in a few days fo impregnated the berries as to : 
America. It is alfo raifed in botanic gardens ift feve- render them very difagreeable : the fame hath alfo . 
ral parts of Europe. Prince Eugene’s garden at Vi- happened by a bottle of fpirit of wine ftanding in the 
»una produced more coffee than was fufficient for his fame clofet with coffee and tea, both which were in a 
own confumption. It delights particularly in hills and few days fpoiled by it. Some years ago, a coffee- 
mountains, where its root is almoft always dry,, and fhip from India had a few bags of pepper put on 
its head frequently watered with gentle fhowers. It board, the flavour of which was imbibed by the coffee, 
prefers a weftern afped, and .ploughed ground with-, and the whole cargo fpoiled. For thefe reafons, Mr* 
out any appearance of grafs. The plants Ihould be Miller direds that coffee-berries flionld never be brought 
placed at eight feet di'ftance from each-other, and in over in fliips freighted with rum, nor laid to dry, 
holes twelve or fifteen inches deep. If left to them- in the houfes where fugars are boiled or mm diftilled. 
felves, they would rife to the height of 16 or r8 feet, When they are fully ripe, they fliould be' Ihaken off' 
as already obferved : but they are generally Hinted when the trees are perfedly dry, and fpread upon 
to five, for the conveniency of gathering their fruit cloths in the fun to dry, carrying them every evening 
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under cover, to prevent the dews or rain from filling 
on them. \V hen perfectly dry, they ihould have their 
•outer lkius beaten off', and then be carefully packed up 
in cloths or bags three or four times double. 

The coffee-tree, as we have already obferved, is 
fbmetimes cultivated in European gardens ; but for 
this it requires the affiltancc of a hove. It makes a 
•fine appearance at all feafous of the year (being an 
evergreen), but efpecially when in flower, and when 
the berries are red, which is generally in the winter, 
fo that they continue a long time i-n that hate. Ii is 
propagated from the berries ; but they muh be plant¬ 
ed immediately when gathered from the tree, for they 
lofe their vegetative quality in a veryfhort time .• when 
lent abroad by the poh, they have conhantly failed in 
thole t hat have been a fortnight on their journey; fo 
that where th.de trees are defired, the young plants 
imift be fent, if it be at any dihance from the place 
where they grow. The frefh berries may be planted 
in fmall pots, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark. If the bed be of a proper temperature, the 
.young plants will appear in a month or five weeks 
■Lime ; and in fix weeks more, will be ready for tranf- 
plantiug into feveral pots. During fummer, they mult 
be frequently watered ; but not in too great plenty, 
otherwife the roots will be apt to rot. The fil'd: fign 
of the plants being difordered is their leaves fweating 
out a clammy juice ; after which they are over-run 
with infeds, that cannot be deltroyed till the plants 
have recovered their health ; fo that on the firft ap¬ 
pearance of thefie infeds, the trees Ihould be removed 
into frefli earth, and all polfible care taken to recover 
them. The diforders incident to them, generally pro¬ 
ceed either from their having been put into large pots, 
or from the earth about them being too Itiff or over¬ 
watered, The moll proper foil for them is that 
of a kitchen-garden, which is naturally 1-oofe, and not 
fubjedt to bind, efpecially if it has conltantly been 
well wrought and dunged. 

Coffee alfo denotes a kind of drink, prepared from 
thofe berries; very familiar in Europe for thefe ioo 
years, and among the Turks for 170. 

Its original 3 s not well known. Some aferibe it to 
the prior of a monaftery ; who being informed by a 
goat-herd, that his cattle fometimes browzing on the 
tree would wake and caper all night, became curi¬ 
ous to prove its virtue : accordingly, he firlt tried it 
on his monks, to prevent their fleeping at matins. 
Others from Sehehabeddin, refer the invention of 
coffee to the Perfians: from whom it \Vas learned in 
the 1 yth century by Gemaleddin, mufti of Aden, a city 
near the mouth of the Red fea; and who having tried 
its virtues himlelf, and found that it diffipated the 
fumes which oppreffed the head, infpiredjoy, opened 
the bowels, and prevented fieep, without being in¬ 
commoded by it, recommended it firft to his der- 
vifes, with whom he ufed to fpend the night in prayer. 
Their example brought coffee into vogue at Aden; 
the profelfors of the law for ftudy, artifans to work, 
travellers to walk in the night, in fine every body 
at Aden, drank coffee. Hence it.paffed to Mecca; 
where firft the devotees, then the reft of the people, 
took it. From Arabia Felix it palled to Cairo. In 
ijxr, Kahie Beg prohibited it, from a perfuafion that 
it inebriated, and inalined to things forbidden. But 
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Sultan Caulbti immediately after took ulftlic piouiIT 
tion ; and coffee advanced from Egypt to Syria arid • 
Conftantinople. The dervifes declaimed agaiuft it 
from the Alcoran, which declares, that coal is not of 
the number of things created by God for food. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the multi ordered the coffee-lioufes to be 
Ihut; but his fuccelfor declaring coffee not to be coal, 
they were again opened During the war in Candia, 
the affemblies of news-mongers making too free with 
ftate affairs, the grand vilir Cuproli fuppreffed the 
coffee-houlcs at Conftantinople: which lupprefllon, 
though ftill on foot, does not prevent the public ufe 
of the liquor there. Thevenot, the traveller, was 
the firft who brought it into France; and a Greek 
fervaut, named I-tjqua, brought into Englnd by Mr 
Dan. Edwards, a Turkey merchant, in 1652, to make 
his coffee, firft fet up the profeflion of coffce-uum, and 
introduced the drink into that illand. 

The word coffee is originally Arabic: the Turks pro¬ 
nounce it caheuh , and the Arabians cahuah-, which lome 
authors maintain to be a general name for any thing 
that takes away the appetite, others for any thing that 
promotes appetite, and others again for any thing.that 
gives ftrength and vigour. The Mahometans, it is 
obferved, diftinguilh three kinds of cahuah. The firft 
is wine, or any liquor that inebriates-: the fecond is 
made of the pods that contain the coffee-berry; this 
they call the Sultan’s coffee, from their having firft 
introduced it on account of its heating lefs than the 
berry, as well as its keeping the bowels open: the 
third is that made with the berry itfelf, which alone 
is ufed in Europe, the pods being found improper for 
tranfportation. Some Europeans who imported the 
pods called them the flower of the coffee-tree. The 
deep brown colour of the liquor occafioned i ts being 
cd.We 6 .Jymp of the Indian mulberry, under which fpe- 
ciotis name it firft gained ground in Europe. 

The preparation of coffee conftfts in roafting, or gi¬ 
ving it a juft degree of torrefadion on an earthen or 
metalline plate, till it have acquired a browifh hue 
equally deep on all Tides. It is then ground in a mill, 
as much as ferves the prefent occafion. A proper quan¬ 
tity of water is next boiled, and the ground coffee put 
into it. After it has juft boiled, it is taken from the 
fire, and the decodion having flood a while to fettle 
and fine, they pour or decant it into difhes. The or¬ 
dinary method of roafting coftee amongft us is in a tin 
cylindrical box full of holes, through the middle 
whereof runs a fpit,- under this is a femicircular 
hearth, whereon is a large charcoal-fire : by help of 
a jack the fpit rurns fwift, and fo roafts the berry 
being now and then taken up to be fhaken. When the 
oil rifes, and it is grown of a dark brown colour, it 
is emptied into two receivers made with large hoops, 
whofe bottoms are iron plates: there the coffee is 
lhaken and left till almoft cold ; and if it look bright 
and oily, it is a fign it is well done. 

■ Very, different accounts have been given of the me¬ 
dicinal qualities of this berry. To determine its real 
effeds on the human body, Dr Percival has made fe¬ 
veral experiments, the refult of which he gives in the 
following words: “ From thefe obfervations we may £/r a 
infer that coffee is flightly aftringent, and antifceptic ; Volf II. 
that it moderates alimentary fermentation, and is p. 127, 
powerfully fedative. Its adion on the nervous fyftem 
Q, 2 pro- 
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Coffee, probably depends on the oil it contains; which re- 
Co ffer. reives its flavour, and is rendered mildly empyreu- 
v ' matic, by the procefs of roafling. Neumann obtained 
by diflillation from one pound of coffee, five ounces 
five drachms and a half of water, fix ounces and half 
a drachm of thick fetid oil, and four ounces and two 
drachms of a caput mortuum. And it is well known, 
that rye, torrefied with a few almonds, which furnilh 
the necefl'ary proportion of oil, is now frequently em- 
ployed asa fubftitute for thefe berries. 

“ The medicinal qualities of coffee feem to be de¬ 
rived from the grateful fenfation which it produces in 
the ftomach, and from the fedative powers it exerts 
■on the vis vitte. Hence it aflifl digeflion, and re¬ 
lieves the headach ; and is taken in large quantities, 
with peculiar propriety, by the Turks and Arabians; 
becaufe it counteracts the narcotic effects of opium, to 
the ufe of which thofe nations are much addicted. t 

“ In delicate habits, it often occalions watchfulnefs 
tremors, and many of thofe complaints which are de¬ 
nominated nervous. It has been even fufpeCted of 
producing palfies ; and from my own obfervation, I 
lhould apprehend, not entirely without foundation. 
Slare affirms that he became paralytic by the too li¬ 
beral ufe of coffee, and that his diforder was remo¬ 
ved by abffinence from that liquor. 

“ The following curious and important obferva¬ 
tion is extracted from a letter with which I was ho¬ 
noured by Sir John Pringle, in April 1773 : “ ® a 
reading your feCtion concerning coffee, one quality 
occurred to me which I have obferved of that liquor, 
confirming what you have faid of its fedative virtues. 
It is the beft abater- of the paroxyfms of the periodic 
afthma that I have feen. The coffee ought to be of 
the beft Mocco, newly burnt, and made very ftrong 
immediately after grinding it. I have commonly or¬ 
dered an ounce for one difli: which is to be repeated 
frelh after the interval of a quarter or half an hour ; 
and which I direft to be taken without milk or fugar. 
The medicine in general is mentioned by Mufgrave, 
in his treatife De artkritidc anomla : but I firft heard 
of it from a phyfician in this place, who having once 
pra&ifed it in Litchfield, had been informed by the 
old people of that place, that Sir John Floyer, during 
the latter year of his life, kept free from, or at leaft 
lived eafy under, his afthma, from the ufe of very 
ftrong coffee. This difeovery it feems, he made af¬ 
ter the publication of his book upon that difeafe.” 
Since the receipt of that letter, I have frequently di¬ 
rected coffee in the afthma with great fuccefs.” 

COFFER, in architecture, a fquare deprefiure or 
finking in each interval between the modillions of the 
Corinthian cornice : ordinarily filled up with a rofe, 
fometimes with a pomegranate, or other enrichment. 

Coffer, in fortification, denotes a hollow lodg¬ 
ment, athwart a dry moat, from 6 to 7 feet deep, 
and from 16 to r8 broad : the upper part made of 
pieces of timber raifed two feet above the level of 
the moat; which little elevation has hurdles laden” 
with earth for its covering,* and ferves as a parapet 
with embrafures : the coffer is nearly the fame with 
the caponiere, excepting that this laft is fometimes 
made beyond the counterfearp on the glacis ; and the 
coffer always in the moat taking up its whole breadth, 
which the caponiere does not. It differs from the 
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traverfe and gallery, in that thefe latter are made by Cofferer, 
the beliegers, and the coffer by the befieged. The Coffin; 
belieged generally make ufe of coffers torepulfe the —* 

befiegers when they endeavour to pafs the ditch. To 
fave rhemfelves from the fire of thefe coffers, the be¬ 
liegers throw up the earth on that lide towards the 
coffer. * 

COFFERER of the King’s houshold , in Britain, a 
principal officer in the court, next under the comptroller. 

He was likewife a white-ftaff officer, and always a 
member of the privy council. He had a fpecial charge 
and overfight of the other officers of the houfehold. 

Fie paid the wages of the king's fervants below flairs, 
and for provilions as direfted by the board of green 
cloth. This office is now fuppreffed, and the bulinelV 
of it is traufaded by the lord fteward, and paymafter 
of the houfehold. He had L. 100 a-year wages, and 
L. 400 a-year board-wages. 

COFFIN, the chcft in which dead bodies are put 
into the ground. 

The fepulchral honours paid t© the manes of de¬ 
parted friendsTu ancient times, demand attention, 
and are extremely curious. Their being put into a 
coffin has been particularly confidered as a mark of 
the higheft diftindtion. With-us the poor eft people 
have their coffins. If the relations cannot afford them 
the parilh is at the expence. On the contrary, in 
the eaft they are not at all made ufe of in our times ; 

Turks and Chriftians, as Thevenot allures us, agree 
in this. The ancient Jews feem to have buried their 
dead in the fame manner: neither w r as the body of 
our Lord, it lhould feem, put into a coffin; nor that 
of Elilha, 2 Kings xiii. 2r. whofe bones were touched 
by the corpfe that was let down a little after into his 
fepulchre. However, that they were anciently made 
ufe of in Egypt, all agree ; and antique coffins offlone 
and fycomore •wood, are ftill to be feen in that country; 
not to mention thofe faid to be made of a kind of 
paffeboard ; formed by folding or glewing cloth to¬ 
gether a great many times, curioufly plaftered, and 
then painted with hieroglyphics. Its being an ancient 
Egyptian cuftom, and notpradlifed in the neigh¬ 
bouring countries, were, doubtlefs, the caufe that the 
facred hiftorian exprefsly obferves of Jofephj that he 
was not only enbalmed, but put into a coffin too * ; ‘Gen.l.^fi. 
both being managements peculiar to the Egyptians. 

Bilho.p Patrick, in his commentary on this paffage, 
takes notice of thefe Egyptian coffins of fycomore 
wood, and of pafte-board ; but he doth not mention 
the contrary nfage in the neighbouring countries 
which was requifite, one might fuppofe, in order fully 
to illuftrate the place: but even this perhaps would 
not have conveyed the whole idea of the facred au¬ 
thor. Maillet apprehends ft at all were not enclofed 
in coffins who were laid in the Egyptian repofitories 
of the dead : but that it was an honour appropriated 
to perfons of figure : for after having given an ac¬ 
count of feveral riches found in thofe chambers of 
death, he adds \, “ But it muff not be imagined that f I-et. vii,. 
the bodies deposited in this gloomy apartments were p- 281. 
all inclofed in chefs, and placed in niches. The 
greatefl part were fimply embalmed and fwathed af¬ 
ter that manner which every one hath forne notion 
of; after which they laid them one by the fide of 
another without any ceremony. Some were even laid 

in. 
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Coffin in thefe tombs without any embalming at all; or fuch 
Cognate, a flight one, that there remains nothing of them in 

'- v - 1 the linen in which they were wrapped, but the bones, 

and thofe half rotten. It is probable, that each 
coniiJerable family had one of tiiefe burial-places to 
thcmfelves; that the nitchcs were defigned for the 
bodies of the heads of the families ; and that thofe of 
their domeftics or flaves had no other care taken of 
them than the laying them on the ground, after ha¬ 
ving been embalmed, or even without that; which, 
without doubt, was alio all that was done even to the 
-heads of families of Ids diftindtion.” After this he 
gives an account of a way of burial, pradtifed anci¬ 
ently in that country, which had been but lately difco- 
vered; and which conlifted in placing the bodies, af¬ 
ter they were fwathed,' upon a layer of charcoal, and 
covering them with a mat, under a depth of fand of 
leven or eight feet. 

That coffins then were not univerfally ufed in E- 
gvpt, is undoubted from thefe accounts ; and probably 
they were only perfons of diitindtion who were buried 
in them. It is alfo reafonable to believe, that in 
times fo remote as that of Jofcph, they might be 
much lefs common than afterwards ; and confequently, 
that jofeph’s being put in a coffin in Egypt might be 
mentioned with a delign to exprefs the great honours 
which the Egyptians did him at his death, as well as 
in life, being interred after the molt fumptuous man¬ 
ner of the Egyptians, embalmed, and put into a coffin. 
Agreeably to this, the Septuagint verfion, which was 
made for Egyptians, feems to reprefent coffins as a 
mark of grandeur. Job xxi. 32. 

It is no objection 10 this account, that the widow 
of Nam’s fon is reprefented as carried forth to be 
buried in a a op©-, or “ on a bier for the pre- 
fent inhabitants of the Levant, who are well known 
to lay their dead bodies in the earth uninclofed, carry 
them frequently out to burial in a kind of coffin. So 
Dr Ruffel, in particular, deferibes the bier ufed for 
the Turks at Aleppo, as a kind of coffin much in the 
form of ours, only that the lid rifes with a ledge in 
the middle. Chriflians, indeed, as he tells us, are car¬ 
ried to'the grave on an open bier : but as the moft 
common kind of bier refembles our coffins, that ufed 
by the people of Main might very poffibly be of the 
fame kind; in which cafe the word o-op©* was very 
proper. 

GOGGLE, or Cog, a fmall filhing-boat upon the 
coafls of Yorklhire : and cogs (cogon.es) are a kind of 
little fltips or veffels ufed in the rivers Oufeand Hum¬ 
ber ; (Slat. 23. H. VIII. c. i3.) Praparatis'cogonibus , 
galleis, ir alils navibus, ire. (Matt. Paris, ann. 1066.) 
And hence the eogmen, boatmen, and feamen, who af¬ 
ter fh.ipwreck or Ioffes by fea travelled and wandered 
about to defraud the people by begging and Healing, 
until they were retrained by proper laws. 

COGITATION, a term ufed by fome for the aft 
of thinking. 

COGNAC, a town of France in Angoumois, with 
a caflle, where Francis I. was born. It is feated on the 
river Charante, in a very pleafant country, abounding 
in wine, and remarkable for excellent brandy. W. 
Long. o. 10. N. Lat. 45. 42. 

COGNATE, iii Scots law, any male relation thro’ 
the mother. 
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COGNATION, in the civil law, a term for that Co gnatlon 
line of confanguinity which is between males and fe- |] 
males, both defeended from the fame father ; as ag- Coh e fion. 
nation is for Uie lineof parentage between males only v 
defeended from the fame ltock. 

COLNI, an ancient and Hrong town of Caramanla 
in Turkey in Alia, and the relidence of a beglerbeg. 

It is feated in a pleafant country, abounding in corn, 
fruits, pulle, and cattle. Here are Iheep whofe rails 
weigh 30 pounds. E. Long. 32. 56. N. Lat. 37. 56. 

COGMITIONIS causa, inScots law. When a 
creditor charges the heir of'his debtor to enter, in 
order to conHitute the debt againfl him, and the heir 
renounces the fucceffion, the creditor can obtain no 
decreet of conHitution of that debt againfl the heir * 
but only a decreet fubjedting the hareditas jaccus, or 
the eflate which belonged to the debtor, to his dili¬ 
gence : and this is called a decraet cognmonis caufa. 

COGNIZANCE, oi'Connusance, in Englilh law, 
has divers lignifications. Sometimes it is an acknow¬ 
ledgement of a fine, or confellion of fome thing done - r 
fometimes the hearing of a matter judicially, as to tale 
cognizance of a caufe ; andfometimes a particular jurif- 
didtion, as cognizance of pleas is an authority to call 
a caufe or plea out of another court, which no perfon 
can do but the king, except he can Ihow a charter for 
it. The cognizance is a privilege granted to a city 
or a town to hold plea of all contrails, ire. within the 
liberty ; and if any one is impleaded for fuch matters 
in the courts at Weflminfler, the mayor, ire. of fuch 
franchife may demand cognizance of the plea, and 
that it may be determined before them. 

Cognizance is alfo ufed for a badge on a water¬ 
man’s or ferving-man’s fleeve, which is commonly the 
giver’s crefl, whereby he is difeerned to belong to this 
or that nobleman or gentleman. 

COGS. See Goggle. 

COHABITATION, denotes the Hate of a man 
and a woman who live together without being legally 
married. By the common law of Scotland, cohabita¬ 
tion for year and day, or a complete twelvemonth, is 
deemed equivalent to matrimony. 

CO-HEIR, one who fucceeds to a lhare of an inheri¬ 
tance, to be divided among feveral. 

COHESION, one of the four fpecies of attra&ion, 
denoting that force by which the parts of bodies ad¬ 
here or Hick together. 

This power was firfl confidered by Sir Ifaac New- Confidcrcd 
ton as one of the properties eflential to all matter, and by Sir Ifaac 
the caufe of all that variety we obferve in the texture Newton as 
of different terreflrial bodies. He did not, however, an effcntial 
abfolutely determine that the power of cohefion was matter^" ^ 
an immaterial one; bat thought it might poffibly arife, C ' 

as well as that of gravitation, from the adtion of an a 

ether. His account of the original conHitution of mat- Hisaccount: 
ter is as follows: It feems probable, that God in the of the ori- 
beginning formed matter in folid, maffy, impenetrable, ginal con- 
moveable particles; of fuch fizes, figures, and other ftitution 
properties, and in fuch proportion to fpace, as mofl matter- 
conduced to the end for which he formed them : and 
that thefe primitive particles being folid, are incom¬ 
parably harder than any porous bodies com'pofed of 
them ; even fo very hard as never to wear or break 
in pieces; no ordinary power being able to divide 
what God himfelf made one at the firfl creation. While 

the- 
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Colioflon. the pinkies continue entire, they may compofe bodies 
' 's—' of one and the fame nature and texture in all ages; 

but lhould they wear away, or break in pieces, the 
nature of all things depending on them would be chan¬ 
ged. Water and earth compofed of old worn particles 
and fragments of particles, would not now be-of the 
fame texture with water and earth compofed of en¬ 
tire particles in the beginning. And therefore, that 
nature may be lulling, the changes of corporeal things 
are to be placed in the various feparations and new 
aflociations and motions of thefe permanent panicles ; 
compound bodies being apt to break, not, in the midlt 
of folicl particles, but where thefe particles are laid to¬ 
gether, and touch in a few points.” It feems farther, 
“ That thefe particles have not only a vis inertia, ac¬ 
companied with fuch pailive laws of motion as natu¬ 
rally refult from that force ; but alfo that they are 
moved by certain adive principles, fuch as that of gra¬ 
vity, and that which caufeth fermentation and the co- 
hefion of bodies. Thefe principles are to be coniider- 
ed not as occult qualities, fuppofed to refult from the 
.fpecific forms of things, but as general laws of nature 
by which th.e things themfelves ar.e formed; their 
.truth appearing to us by phenomena, though their 
caufe is not yet difcovered.” 

Attraction' Tile general law of nature, by which all the diffe- 
the general rent bodies in the univerfe are compofed, according 
law of 11a- to Sir Ifaac Newton, is that of artradion : i. e. “ Eve- 
ture. iy particle of matter has an attradive force, or a 
tendency to every other particle ; which power is 
ftrongeft in the point of contad, and fuddenly de- 
creafes, infomnch that it ads no more at the leafl fen- 
iible dillance ; and at a greater diflance is converted 
into a repellent force, whereby the parts fly from 
each other. On this principle of attradion may we 
account for the cohefion of bodies, otherwife inexpli- 
4 cable. 

Formation “ The fmallefl particles may cohere by the ftrong- 
of particles eft attradions, and compofe bigger particles of weaker 
of different virtue ; and many of thefe may cohere, and compofe 
izes. bigger particles, whofe virtue is flill lefs ; and fo on 
for divers fucceflions, until the progreffion end in the 
biggefl particles, on which the operations in chemiftry, 
and the colours of natural bodies, depend; and which, 
j by cohering, compofe bodies of a fenfible magnitude. 

Biftin&ion If the body is compad, and bends or yields inward to 
of bodies preffure without any Aiding of its parts, it is hard and 
i^hard, elaflic ; returning to its figure with a force arifing 
fot, umid, £ rom t ji, e mutua i attradion of its parts. If the parts 
Hide from one another, the body is malleable or foft. 
If they flip eafily, and are of a fit fize to be agita¬ 
ted by heat, and the heat is great enough to keep 
them in agitation, the body is fluid ; and if it be apt 
to flick to things, it is humid ; and the drops of eve¬ 
ry fluid affed a round figure fey the mutual attrac¬ 
tions of their parts, as the globe of the earth and fea 
affeds a round figure from the mutual attradion-and 
gravity of its parts. 

“ Since metals diffolved in acids attrad but a fmall 
0 quantity of the acid, their attradive force reaches but 
Exiftence to a fmall diflance. Now, as In “algebra, where af- 
of repulfive firmative quantities ceafe, their negative ones begin ; 
power pro- f 0 in mechanics, where attradion' ceafes, there a re- 
yeJ ' pulfive virtue muft fucceed. That there really is fuch 
a virtue feems to follow from the refiedions and in- 


fledions of the rays of light; the rays being repelled C<fhe&>»< 
by bodies in both thefe cafes without the immediate v-—' 

contad of the refleding or infleding body. The fame 
thing leems alfo to follow from the emifiion of light; 
a ray, as foon as lhaken off from a body by the "vibra¬ 
ting motion of the parts of the body, and got beyond 
the reach of attradion, being driven away with ex¬ 
ceeding great velocity : for that force which is fuffi- 
cient to turn it back in refiedion may be fufficient to 
emit it. From the fame repelling power it feems to 
be that flies walk upon the water without wetting their 
feet ;• that the objed-glaffes of long telefcopes lie up¬ 
on one another without touching ; and that dry pow¬ 
ders are difficultly'made to touch one another fo as to- ■ 
flick together, without melting them or wetting them 
with water, which, by exhaling, may bring them to¬ 
gether. 

“ The particles of all hard homogeneous bodies 
which touch one another, cohere with a great force : 
to account for which, fome philofophers have recourfe 
to a kind of hooked atoms, which in efred is nothing 
elfe but to beg the queflion. Others imagine, that 
the particles of bodies are connededby reft, i. e. in ef- 
fed by nothing at all; and others, by confpiring mo¬ 
tions, s. by a relative reft among themfelves. For 
myfelf, it rather appears to me, that the particles of 
bodies cohere by an attradive force, whereby they tend 
’ mutually to each other.” 

From this account of the formation and conftitutiou n 0 con . 
of bodie.s, we can conclude nothing, except that they clufion to 
are compofed of an infinite number of little particles, be drawn 
kept together by a force or power ; but of What na- ^ rom t * l ‘* 
ture that power is, whether material or immaterial, 
we muft remain ignorant till farther experiments are 
made. Some of the Newtonian philofophers, how¬ 
ever, have pofitively determined thefe powers to be 
immaterial. In confequence of this fuppofition, they 
have fo refined upon attradions and repulfions, that 
their fyftems feem not far from downright fcepticifin, 
or denying the exiftence of matter altogether. A 
fyftem of this kind we find adopted by Dr Prieftley,* * Hiji. of 
from Meffrs Bofcovich and Michell, in order to folve Vifon, vol. 
fome difficulties concerning the Newtonian dodrine ofi-P- 392 - 
light. “ The eafieft method (fays he) of folving all * 
difficulties, is to adopt the hypothefis of Mr Bofcovich, helps h _ 
who fuppofes that matter is not impenetrable, as has p 0 th e fisa- 
heen perhaps univerfally taken for granted; but thatdoptedby 
it confifts of phyfical points only, endued with powers Dr Prieft- 
of attradion and repulfion in the fame manner as iblid le 7- 
matter is generally fuppofed to be: provided there- 
fore that any body move with a. fufficient degree of 
velocity, or have a fufficient momentum to overcome 
any powers of repulfion that it may meet with, it will 
find no difficulty in making its way through any body 
whatever 5 for nothing elfe will penetrate one ano¬ 
ther but powers, fuch as we know do in fad exift 
in the fame place, and counterbalance or over-rule 
one another. The moll obvious difficulty, and indeed 
almoft the only one that attends this hypothefis, as it 
fuppofes the mutual penetrability of matter, arifes 9 
from the idea of the nature of matter, and the diffi- Bodies op 
culty we meet with in attempting to force two bodies ppfe each 
into the fame place. But it is demonflrable that the ot * ler not 
firft obftrudion arifes from no adual contad of mat- fro “ ac ‘ 
ter, but from mere powers of repulfion. This diffi- cou ' 

culty 
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C'ofce'fion, culty we can overcome; and having got within one 
—*-' fphere of repulfion, we fancy that we are now im¬ 

peded by the folid matter itfelf. But the very fame 
is the opinion of the generality of mankind with re- 
fpeft to the firft obftruftion. Why, therefore, may 
not the next be only another fphere of repulfion, 
which may only require a greater force than we can 
apply to overcome it, without djfordering the arrange¬ 
ment of the conftituent particles ; but which may be 
overcome by a body moving with the amazing velocity 
of light. 

“ This fchemeof the immateriality of matter, as it 
J0 may be called, or rather the mutualpenetration of mat- 
»tr Bax- tsr > fifift. occurred. to-M 1 * Michell on reading Baxter on 
tsr’s opini- the immateriality oj the Soul,. He found that this au* 
on. thor’s idea of matter was, that' it confined as it were 


cohefion is caufed. Fire, therefore, being able to Cohefion, 
diffolve cohelions, muft alfo be capable of cauling Cohoba- 
them, provided its power is exerted for that purpofe. tlon - 
Nor will it feem at all ftrange that this fluid fliould aft v 
in two fuch oppofite ways, when we confider the dif¬ 
ferent appearances which it a flumes. Thefe are 

three, viz. fire or heat, in which it confumes, de- 
ftroys, and diffolves: light, in which it feems deprived, 
of all deftruftive or diflolvent power, and to be the 
moft mild, quiet, and placid being in nature. The 
third ft ate of this element is, when it becomes what 
is called the eleCric fluid; and then it attracts, re¬ 
pels, and moves bodies in a vail variety of ways,, 
without eiiher burning or rendering them vifible by. 
its light. In this ftate it is not left powerful than in ■ 
either of the other two; , for a violent Ihock of elec- 


of bricks cemented together with immaterial mortar, tricity will difplace and tear in pieces the moft heavy 
Thefe bricks, if he would be confident with his own and folid bodies. The feeming capricious nature of 
reafoning, were again compofed of fefs bricks, ce- this fluid, however, probably renders it left fufpefted 
mented likewife by an immaterial mortar; and fo on as the caufe of cohefion,. than it otherwife would be,, 
ad infinituvi. This putting Mr Michell upon the con- were the attractions regular and permanent,:which 
fideration of the feveral appearances of nature, he be- we obferve it to occafion.. But here we mull obferve,_ 
gan to percieve that the bricks were fo covered with that the fluid has an exiftence ia all bodies before the 
this immaterial mortar, that if they had any exiftence experiments are tried which make its effects vifible to 
at all, it could not polfibly be percieved,; every ef- us, and was aiding in them according to its fettlecL 
feft being produced, in nine inftances of ten cer- and eftablilhed laws. While, afting in this manner it. 
tainly, and probably in the tenth alfo, by this im-. was.perfectly invifible ; and all we can.do is, to pro-- 
material, fpiritual, and penetrable mortar. Inftead ducc feme little infringement of thefe regular laws,- 
therefore of placing the world upon the giant, the according to which it commonly aas. In fome cafes, 
giant upon the tortoife, and the tortoife upon he however, the eleftrical attractions produced by art are. 
could not tell,what, he placed the wprld at once upon, found to be pretty permanent and ftrong. Thus, Mr. 
„ itfelf.” . Symrner, in fome experiments with filk ftockings,, 

Cohefion Other philofophers have fuppofed the powers both, .found their attraction lb ftrong, that it required up-,- 
flippofed of gravitation and cohefion to be material;. and. to be wards of ij pounds weight to. feparate them from 
owing to only different actions of the etherial fluid, or element-, each other; and this attraction would continue for 
elementary tary fire. In fupport of this it hath been,urged, that more than an hour,. In plates of glafs, too, he ob-- 
fe e ‘ before w,e have recourfe to a fpiritual and immaterial ferved. a remarkable cohefion when electrified. In 


power as the caufe of any natural phenomenon, we 
ought to.be well allured that, there is no material fub- 
ftance with which we are acquainted, that is capable 
of producing: fuch effects. In the p.refent cafe, we 
are fo far from having fuch.alTurancc, that the contra¬ 
ry is manifeft' to-our fenfes.. One inftance of this is 
in the experiment with the Magdeburg hemifpheres, as 
they are called. Thefe are two* hollow hemifpheres 
of brafs, exactly fitted to one another, fa as to form t 
one globe when joined together, without admitting any. 
air at the joining. In this.ftate, if the air within, 
them is exha.ufted by.means of a pump, they,will, co¬ 
here with fuch force,, if they are five or fixinches di¬ 
ameter, as to require a.weight of fome hundreds of, 
pounds to feparate them... The. preil'ure of the at-- 
mofphere, we fee, is in this cafe capable, of prodii-- 
cing a very ftrong cohefion,; and if there is in nature, 
any fluid more penetrating,- as well as-more power¬ 
ful in its effeCls,. than the air we- breathe, it is poflible. 
that what, is called the attraction of cohefion may fome.- 
how or other be an effect o£ the aftion of, that fluid.. 
Such a .fluid as. this, is the. element of. fire.. Its activity , 
ft fuch as to penerate all bodies whatever; and in the 
ftate in which it is commonly called fire, it aCts accord¬ 
ing to the quantity of folid matter contained in the 
body. In this ftate, it- is capable, of diffolving the 
ftrongeft cohefions obferved in nature : but whatever 
is capable of diffolving any cohefion, mail neceffarily 
he,.endued with greater power than that by^which.the. 


the Philofophical TranfeCtions for 1777, we find this: 
hypothefts taken notice of, and in fome meafure Adopt¬ 
ed, by Mr Henly. “ Some gentlemen (fays he) have- 
fuppofed that the eleCtric matter ft the.caufe of the, 
cohefion of the particles of bodies. If the eleftric- 
matter be, as I fufpeCt, a real elementary fire inhe-- 
rent in all bodies, that opinion may probably be well 
founded ; and perhaps the folderiug of metals, and- 
the cementation of iron, by fire, may be eonfidered as 
ftrong proofs of the truth of their hypothefis.” 

On this laft hypothefis we muft obferve, that if thee 
eleftric, or any .other fluid, ft fuppofed to.be the caufe- 
of the attraction of coheftou univerfally, the particks- 
Of-that .fluid muft be deftitute of .all cohefion between 
themfelves ; otherwife we Ihould be at as great aloft 
to account for .the cohefion of thefe particles, as for 
that of terreft-rial,matter. Philofophers, indeed, do¬ 
nor fuppofe any cohefion between the panicles of the- 
eleftric fluid themfelves; it is generally believed that : 
the particles of this fluid are: repulflve of one ano¬ 
ther, though attracted by all other matter. If this is - 
a.faft,-we-cannot fuppofe the eleftric fluid to be the 
caufe of cohefion.. The probability or improbability 
of the hypothefis.juft mentioned, muft greatly depend 
on its being afeertained whether the particles of the 
eleftric fluid do really repel one another, and attraft 
all other kinds of matter, or not; but for this we muft, 
refer to the article Electricity. 

COH.OBATION, in chemiftry, an operation, by, 
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which the fame liquor is frequently diftilled from the 
fame body, either with an intention to diffolve this 
body, or to produce fome change upon it. This' is 
one of thofe operations which the ancient chemifts 
pradifed with great patience and zeal, and which are 
now negleded. To make this operation eafier, and 
to prevent the trouble of frequently changing the vef- 
fels, a particular kind of alembic, called a pelican , was 
invented. This veffel was made in the form of a cu- 
curbic with an alembic-head, but had two fpouts com¬ 
municating with the body. As the vapour rofe up 
into the head, it was gradually condenfed, and ran 
down the fpouts into the body of the pelican, from 
whende it was again diftilled ; and fo on. This vef¬ 
fel is reprefented Plate CXXXIV. fig. 6. 

COHORN (N.) the greateft engineer Holland has 
produced. Among his other works, which are efteem- 
ed mafter-pieces of lkill, he fortified Bergen-op-zoom; 
which, to the furprife of all Europe, was taken By the 
French in 1747. He wrote a treatife on fortification ; 
and died in 1704. 

COHORT, in Roman antiquity, the name of part 
of the Roman legion, comprehending about 600 men. 
There were ten cohorts in a legion, the firft of which 
exceeded all the reft both in dignity and number of 
men. When the army was ranged ih order of battle, 
the firft cohort took up the right of the firft line ; 
the reft followed in their natural order : fo that the 
third was in the centre of the firft line of the legion, 
and the fifth on the left; the fecond between the firft 
and third ; and the fourth between the third and fifth: 
the five remaining cohorts formed a fcond line in their 
natural order. 

COIF, the badge of a fergeant at law, who is cal- 
ed fergeant of the coif, from the lawn coif they wear 
under their caps, when they are created fergeants. 

The chief ufe of the coif was to cover the clerical 
tonfure. See Tonsure. 

COILING, on Ihipboard, implies a fort of Terpen¬ 
tine winding of a cable or other rope, that it may 
occupy a fmall fpace in thefhip. Each of the wind¬ 
ings of this fort is called a fake; and one range of 
fakes upon the fame line is called a tier. There are 
generally front five to feven fakes in a tier; and three 
or four tiers in the whole length of a cable. This, 
however, depends on the extent of the fakes. The 
fmaller ropes employed about the'fails are coiled up¬ 
on cleats at fea, to prevent their being entangled a- 
mongft one another in trav-erfing, contrafting, or ex¬ 
tending the fails. 

COILON, in the ancient Grecian theatres, the 
fame with the cavea of the Romans. 

COIMBRA, a handfome, large, and celebrated 
town of Portugal, capital of the province of Beira, 
with a bifhop’s fee, and a famous univerfity. The 
cathedral and the fountains are very magnificent. It 
is feated in a very pleafant country abounding in vine¬ 
yards, olive-trees, and fruits. It Hands on a moun¬ 
tain, by the fide of the river Mondego, W. Long. 
8. 57. N. Lat. 40. 10. 

COIN, a piece of metal converted into money by 
the impreffing of certain marks or figures thereon. 

Coin differs from Money as the fpecies from the 
genus. Money is any matter, whether metal, wood, 
leather, glafs, horn, paper, fruits, fit ells, or kernels, 


which have currency as a medium In Commerce. Col*. 

Coin is a particular fpecies, always made of metal, and -- - 

ftruck according to a certain procefs called Coining. 

The precife epocha of the invention of money is 
too ancient for our annals; and, if we might argue 
from the neceffity and obvioufnefs of the. thing, muft 
be nearly coeval with the world. 

Whether coins be of equal antiquity, may admit of 
fome doubt; efpecially as moft of the ancient writers 
are fo frequent and exprefs in their mention of lea¬ 
thern-moneys, paper-moneys, wooden-moneys, ire. 

Some, however, notwithftanding this are of opinion, 
that the firft moneys were of metal: the reafons they 
give, are the firmnefs, neatnefs, cleanlinefs, durable- 
lies, and univerfality of metals ; which, however, do 
rather conclude they ought to have been fo, than that 
they adhtally were fo. 

In effedt, the very commodities themfelves Were 
the firft moneys, i. e. were current for one another 1 
byway of exchange; and it was the difficulty of cut¬ 
ting or dividing certain commodities, and the impof- 
fibility of doing it withour great lofs, that firft put men 
on the expedient of a general medium. See Ex¬ 
change. 

Indeed, thus much may be faid in behalf of coins, 
that, on this view, it was natural for men to have 
their firft recourfe to metals; -as being almoft the on¬ 
ly things whofe goodnefs and as it were integrity, is 
not diminifhed by partition; befides the advantages 
above expreffed, and the conveniences of melting and 
returning them into a mafs of any fize or weight. 

It was probably, then, this property of metals 
which firft accuftomed people, who trafficked toge¬ 
ther, to account them in lieu of quantities of other 
merchandizes in their exchanges, and at length to 
fubftitute them wholly in their ftead ; and thus arofe 
money; as it was their other property to preferve 
any mark or impreflion a long time, which confirmed 
them in the right; and thus was" the firft rife of coins. 

In the firft ages, each perfon cut his metal into 
pieces of different fizes and forms, according to the 
quantity to be given for any merchandize, or accord¬ 
ing to the demand of the feller, or the quantity ftipu-* 
lated between them. To this end they went to mar¬ 
ket loaden with metal in proportion to the porchafe 
to be made, and furnifhed with inftrnments for por¬ 
tioning it, and feales for dealing it out, according as 
occafion required. By degrees, it was found more 
commodious to have pieces ready weighed; and as 
there were different weights required according to 
the value of the different wares, all thofe of the fame 
Weight began to be diftinguifhed with the fame mark 
or figure : thus were coins carried one ftep further. 

At length the'growing commerce of money begin¬ 
ning to be difturbed with frauds, both in the weights 
and the matter, the public authority interpofed ; and 
hence the firft ftarnps or impreffions of money; to 
which fucceeded the names of the moniers ; and at 
length the effigy of the prince, the date, legend, and 
other precautions to prevent the alterations of the fpe¬ 
cies; and thus were coins completed. 

Modern Coins. In England the current fpecies of 
gold are the guinea, half-guinea, Jacobus, laureat, 
angel, and rofe-noble : the four la ft of which are now 
feldom to be Jnet with; having been moft of them 

con» 
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Cola, converted into guineas, chiefly during the reign of 
'“ v Charles II. and James II. The filver coins are the 
crown, half-crown, {hilling, and fixpence. Copper 
coins are the half-penny and farthing. 

In Scotland, by the articles of the Union, it is ap¬ 
pointed that all the coins be reduced to the Englilh, 
and the fame accounts obferved throughout. Till then 
the Scots had their pounds, Ihillings, and pence, as in 
England ; but their pound was but 20 pence Englilh, 
and the others in proportion : accordingly, their merk 
was 13JS. Scots, current in England at 1 34 d. their 
noble in proportion. Befides thefe they had their tur- 
norer-pence and half-pence; their penny .,' T of that of 
England : bdides bafe money of achifons, babees, and 
placks. The bodle f of the penny, i of the achifon, 
J. of the babee, and \ of the plack. 

In Ireland, the coins are as in England, viz. Ihil¬ 
lings, pence, ire. with this difference, that their ilnil- 
liirg is but equal to 1d. Sterling : whence their 
pound is only 18 s. 51 d. 

Bat, for a view of all the coins prefently current in 
the four quarters of the globe, with their values and pro¬ 
portions, fee the tableflibjoined to the article Money. 

In many places fhells are current for coins; particu¬ 
larly a fmall white kind dug out of the ground in the 
Maldives, and feme parts of America, called in the 
Indies cowries , or cor is, on the coaft of Africa bonges, 
and in America poredaines ; of which it takes a vail 
number to be equivalent in value to a penny. Of zim- 
bis, another kind of Ihell current, particularly in the 
kingdoms of Angola and Congo, two thoufand make 
what the negroes call a macoicte; which is no real mo¬ 
ney ; for of this there is none in this part of Africa 
but a manner of reckoning : thus, two Flemilh knives 
they efteem a macoute ; a copper-bafon two pounds 
weight, and 12 inches diameter, they reckon three 
macoutes ; a fufee 10, ire. 

In fome places fruits are current for coins. Of 
thefe there are three forts ufed ; two in America, par¬ 
ticularly among the Mexicans, which are the cacao and 
maize ; the other in the Ealt Indies, viz. almonds 
brought thither from Lar, and growing in the defarts 
of Arabia, Of cacao 15 are elteemed equivalent to 
a Spanilh rial, or feven pence Iterling. Maize lias 
ceafed to be a common money fince the difeovery 
of America by the Europeans. Almonds are chiefly 
ufed where the cowries are not current. As the year 
proves more or lefs favourable to this fruit, the value 
of the money is higher or lower. In a common 
year 40 almonds are fet againft a pefeha, or half¬ 
penny Iterling ; which brings each almond to T ' T of a 
farthing. 

A.tcieni Coins are thofe chiefly which have been 
current among the Jews, Greeks, and Romans. Their 
values and proportions are as follows. 


Gerah 

IO 

JEWISH. 1 . s. d. Her. 

— —• - , 0 0 i T y 0 - 

iBecah - - 0 0 i’i 

20 

2 

[Shekel ■ - o o 2I 

1200 

3 20 

. 5 ° 

Maneh ■> , 

Mina hebraicaj 

6o|Talent —— 342 3 9 

floeoo 

6000 

3000 


Solidus aureus, or fextula, worth - 012 04 

Siflus aureus, worth - ——— 116 6 

A talent of gold, worth —— 547500 


Vox.. V. 


GRECIAN. 


Lepton 


1 4 


28 

56 


224 


336 , 


66 : 


'3 24 


1660 


Clulcns - 

Dicbalcus -- 

Hemiobolurn — 

2iObol us -- 

Diobolnm 
iiTetrobolum 


4 


i6| 8 


1 6, 


24' 


96 

■ 9 * i 
1384!! 2060 


48 24 
48 


Drachma 

Didrachmon 




Tetrard Hater 
rJ|Pentrad. 


d. qrs.flac. 
o 


It, 


l6 


Note ; Of thefe the drachma, didrachm, &c. were 
of lilver, the reft for the mod part of brafs. The 
other parts, as tridrachm, triobolus, &c. were fome- 
times coined. 

Notealfo : The drachma is here, with the generality 
of authors, fuppofed equal to the denarius ; though 
there is reafon to believe that the drachma was fome- 
what the weightier. See Drachma and Denarius. 

/. s. - d. Sterl. 

The Grecian gold coin was the~j 
Hater aureus, weighing two attic ' 
drachms, or half of the ftater ar- 
genteus; and exchanging ufually 
for 2 s attic drachms of filver ; in 

fieri, money - 

According to our proportion of 

gold to filver - 

There were likewife the ftater 
cycizenus, exchanging for 28 attic 

drachms, or - 

Stater philippicus, and Hater 
alexandrinus, of the fame value. 

Stater daricus, according to Jo- p 
fephus, worth 50 attic drachms, S- 1 

or -- - 3 

Stater craelius, of the fame value. 


o 18 


12 34 


ROMAN. 


T eruncius 
Semilibella 
Libella 
As 

24 


20 


} 

Seftertius 


Quinarius 

Vidloriatus 

2|Denarius 


s. d. qrs. Sterl. 
O O o T yy, 

1 Ns 

3 Tv 

3! 

34 
3 


o 

o 

I 


Note: Of thefe the denarius, vidloriatus, feftertius, 
and fometimes the as, were of filver, the reft of brafs. 
See As, &c. 

There were fometimes alfo coined of brafs the triens, 
fextans, uncia, fextula, and dupondius. 


The Romon gold coin was the' 
aureus, which weighed generally 
•double the denarius ; the value of j 
which, according to the firft pro¬ 
portion of coinage, mentioned by 

Pliny, was -- 

According to the proportion that "7 f 
obtains now amongft us, worth \ 

R 


/. 


d. Sterl. 
31 

9 

Ac- 


Coln 




Coin, 

Coinage 
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According to the decuple pro- p l. s. d. 

• portion, mentioned by Livy and > o 12 11 
Julius Pollux, worth j 

According to the proportion"] 
mentioned by Tacitus, and which | 
afterwards obtained, whereby the j> o 16 i| 
aureus exchanged for 2J denarii, I 
its value - J 

Coin, in architecture, a kind of dye cut diagonal- 
wife, after the manner of a flight of a flair-cafe, fer- 
ving at bottom to fupport columns in a level, and at 
top to correct the inclination of an entablature fup- 
porting a vault. 

Coin is alfo ufed for a folid angle compofed of two 
furfaces inclined towards each other, whether that 
angle be exterior, as the coin of a wall, a tree, &c. or 
interior, as the coin of a chamber or chimney. See 
Quoin. 

COINAGE, or Coining, the art of making mo¬ 
ney, as performed either by the hammer or mill. 

Formerly the fabric of coins was different from 
what it is at prefent. They cut a large plate of me¬ 
tal into feveral little fquares, the corners of which 
were cut off with fheers. After having fhaped thefe 
pieces, fo as to render them perfectly conformable, in 
point of weight, to the ftandard piece, they took each 
piece in hand again, to make it exactly round by a 
gentle hammering. This was called a planchet, and 
was fit for immediate coining. Then engravers pre¬ 
pared, as they flill do, a couple of Heel maifes in form 
of dyes, cut and terminated by a flat furface, rounded 
oft at the edges. They engraved or flamped on it the 
hollow of a head, a crofs, a fcutcheon, or any other 
figure, according to the cuftom of the times, with a 
fhort legend. As one of thefe dyes was to remain 
dormant, and the other moveable, the former ended 
in a fquare prifm, that it might be introduced into the 
fquare hole of the block, which, being fixed very faft, 
kept the dye as heady as any vice could have done. 
The planchet of metal was horizontally laid upon this 
inferior mafs, to receive the ftamp of it on one fide, 
and that of the upper dye, wherewith it was covered, 
on the other. This moveable dye, having its round 
engraved furface refilling upon the planchet,. had at its 
oppofite extremity a flat fquare, and larger furface, 
upon which they gave feveral heavy blows, with a 
hammer of an enormous flze, till the double flamp 
was fufficiently, in relievo, impreffed on each fide of 
the planchet. This being fmifhed, was immediately 
fucceeded by another, and they thus became a flandard 
coin, which had the degree of finenefsof the weight and 
mark determined by the judgment of the infpedtors, 
to make it good current money. The flrong tem¬ 
pering which was and is flill given to the two dyes, 
rendering them capable of bearing thofe repeated 
blows. Coining has been conliderably improved and 
rendered expeditious, by feveral ingenious machines, 
and by a wife application of the fureft phyflcal expe¬ 
riments to the methods of fining, dyeing, and flamping 
the different metals. 

The three fineft inftruments the mint-man ufes, are 
the laminating engine ; the machine for making the 
impreflions on the edges of coins ; and the mill. 

After they have taken the laminae, or plates of me¬ 


tal, out of the mould into which they are caft, they Coinage. 

do not beat them on the anvil, as was formerly done, --— L 

but they make them pafs and repafs between the fe¬ 
veral rollers of the laminating engine, which being 
gradually brought clofer and clofer to each other, pre- 
fently give the lamina its uniform and ex aft thicknefs. 

Inftead of dividing the lamina into fmall fquares, they 
at once cut clean out of it as many planchets as it can 
contain, by means of a fharp fteel trepan, of a roun- 
difh figure, hollow within, and of a proportionable 
diameter, to fhape and cut off the piece at one and the 
fame time. After thefe planchets have been prepared 
and weighed with flandard pieces, filed or feraped to 
get off the fuperfluous part of the metal, and then 
boiled and made clean, they arrive, at laft, at the ma¬ 
chine (fig. 1.), which marks them upon the edge; 
and finally, the mill (fig. 2), which, fqueezing each j’late 
of them lingly between the two dyes, brought near CXI.IV. 
each other with one blow, forces the two furfaces or 
fields of the piece to fill exa&ly all the vacancies of the 
two figures engraved hollow. The engine which ferves 
to laminate lead, gives a fufficient notion of that which 
ferves to fiaten gold and lilver laminae between rollers 
of a teller flze. 

The principal pieces of the machine (fig. 1.), to 
ftamp coins on the edge, are twm fteel laminae, about 
a line thick. One half of the legend, or of the ring, 
is engraved on the thicknefs of one of the laminae, 
and the other half on the thicknefs of the other ; and 
thefe two laminae are ftraight, although the planchet 
marked with them be circular. 

When they ftahip a planchet, they firft put it be¬ 
tween the laminae in fuch a manner, as that thefe be¬ 
ing each of them laid flat upon a copper-plate, which 
is faftened upon a very thick wooden table, and the 
planchet being likewile laid flat upon the fame plate, 
the edge of the planchet may touch the two laminae 
on each fide, and in their thick part. 

One of thefe laminae is immoveable, and fafiened 
with feveral ferews ; the other Aides by means of a 
dented wheel, which takes into the teeth that are on 
the furface of the lamina. This Aiding lamina makes 
the planchet turn in fuch a manner, that it remains 
flamped on the edge, when it has made one turn. 

Only crown and half-crown pieces can bear the im- ■ 
preffion of letters on the thicknefs of their edges. 

The coining engine or mill is fo handy (fig. 2.)', 
that a Angle man may flamp twenty thoufand planchets 
in one day: gold, filver, and copper planchets, are all 
of them coined with a mill, to which the coining 
fquares (fig. 3.), commonly called dyes, are faftened ; 
that of the face under, in a fquare box garnilhed with 
male and female ferews, to fix and keep it Heady ; and 
the other above, in a little box garniflied with the 
fame ferews, to fallen the coining fquare. The plan¬ 
chet is laid flat on the fquare of the effigy, which is 
dormant; and they immediately pull the bar of the 
mill by its cords, which caufes the ferew fet within it 
to turn. This enters into the female ferew, which is 
in the body of the mill, and turns with fomuch ftrength. 
that by pulhing the upper fquare upon that of the 
effigy, the planchet, violently prelied between both- 
fquares, receives the" impreflion of both at one pull, 
and in the twinkling of an eye. 

Tha 
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Coining. The planchet thus ftampt and coined, goes througli 

'---'a final examination of the mint wardens, from whole 

hands it goes into the world. 

In the Coining oj Medals, the procefs is the fame, 
in effedt, with that of money ; the principal difference 
confilting in this, that money having but a final 1 re¬ 
lievo, receives its imprellion at a lingle ftroke of the 
engine ; whereas for medals the height of their re¬ 
lievo makes it necellary that the ftroke be repeated 
feveral times : to this end the piece is taken out from 
between the dyes, heated, and returned again ; which 
proccfs, in medallions and large medals, is repeated 
fifteen or twenty times before the full imprellion be 
given : care mult be taken, every time the planchet is 
removed, to take off the fuperfluous metal flretched 
beyond the circumference with a file. Medallions, 
and medals of high relievo, are ufually firft call in 
fand, by reafon of the difficulty of ftamping them in 
the prefs, where they are put only to perfedt them; 
in regard the fand does not leave them clear, fmooth, 
and accurate enough. Therefore we may fee that 
medals recieve their form and imprellion by degrees, 
whereas money receives them all at once. 

Britijh Coinage, both by the beauty of the engra¬ 
ving, and by the invention of the impreflions on the 
edges, that admirable expedient for preventing the al¬ 
teration of the fpecies, is carried to the utmoft perfec¬ 
tion. 

It was only in the reign of king William. III. that 
the hammer-money ceafed to be current in England, 
where till then it was ftruck in that manner, as in 
other nations. Before the hammer fpecies was called 
in, the Englilh money was in a wretched condition, 
having been filed and clipped by natives as well as fo¬ 
reigners, infomuch that it was fcarce left of half the 
value : the retrieving this diftreffed Hate of the Eng¬ 
lilh money is looked upon as one of the glories of king 
William’s reign. 

The Britilh coinage is now wholly performed in the 
Tower of London, where there is a corporation for 
it under the title of the mint. Formerly there were 
here, as there are Hill in other countries, the rights of 
feinorage and braflage : but fince the eighteenth year 
of king Charles II. there is nothing taken either for 
the king or for the expences of coining ; fo that weigh t 
is returned for weight, to any perfon who carries their 
gold and filver to the Tower. 

The fpecies coined in Great Britain are efleemed 
contraband goods, and not to be exported. All fo¬ 
reign fpecies are allowed to be fent out of the realm, 
as well as gold and filver in bars, ingots, dull, &c. 

Barbary Coinage, particularly that of Fez and Tu¬ 
nis, is under no proper regulations as every goldfmith, 
Jew, or even private perfon, undertakes it at pleafure; 
which pradtice renders their money exceeding bad, 
and their commerce very unfafe. 

Mufcovite Coinage. In Mufcovy there is no other 
coin ftruck but filver, and that only in the cities of 
Mufcow, Novogrod, Twere, and Plelkow, to which 
may be added Peterfburgh. The coinage of each of 
thefe cities is let out to farm, and makes part of the 
royal revenue. 

Perfian Coinage. All the money made in Perfia 
is ftruck with a hammer, as is that of the reft of Afia ; 
and the fame may be underftood of America, and the 
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coafts of Africa, and even Mufcovy : the king’s amy, Coining 
in Perfia, is feven and a halt per cent, for all the mo- II 
neys coined, which are lately reduced to filver and w c ° k g - 
copper, there being no gold coin there except a kind v 
of medals, at the accelfiou of a new fophi. 

Spanijh Coinage is efteetned one of the leaft perfeft 
in Europe. It is fettled at Seville and Segovia, the 
only cities where gold and filver are ftruck. 

COIRE, or, as the Germans call it, Chur, a large 
and handfome town of Switzerland, and capital of the 
country of the Grifons, with a bifhop’s fee, whole pre¬ 
late has the right of coining money. It is divided 
into two parts; the leaft of which is of the Roman 
Catholic religion, and the greateft of the Proteftant. 

It is governed by its own laws, and feated in a plain, 
abounding in vineyards and game, on the river Plcf- 
fure, half a mile from the Rhine. E. Long. 9. 27. 

N. Lat. 46. 50. 

COITION, the intercourfe between male and fe¬ 
male in the adt of generation. 

It is obferved that frogs are forty days in the adt of 
coition. Bartholine, &c. relate, that butterflies make 
130 vibrations of the wings in one adl of coition. 

COIX, job’s-tears : A genus of the triandria or¬ 
der, belonging to the monoecia clafs of plants; and in 
the natural method ranking under the 4th order, Gra- 
mbia. The male flowers grow in fpikes remote from 
one another ; the calyx is a biflorous, beardlefs glume. 

The calyx of the female is a biflorous glume ; the co¬ 
rolla a beardlefs glume ; the ftyle bipartite ; the feed 
covered with the calyx oflified. Of this there is but 
one fpecies, a native of the Archipelago iflands, and 
frequently cultivated in Spain and Portugal, and alfo 
in the Weft Indies. It is an annual plant, riling from 
a fibrous root, with two or three jointed ftalks, to the 
height of two feet, with Angle, long, narrow leaves at 
each joint, refembling thofe of the reed; at the bafe 
of the leaves come out the fpikes of flowers Handing- 
on Ihort foot-ftalks ; the feeds greatly referable thofe 
of gromwell; whence the plant has by fome writers 
been called lithofpermum. This plant may be propa¬ 
gated in Britain by feeds brought from Portugal, 
and fown on a hot-bed ; after which the young plants 
are to be removed into a warm border, and planted at 
the diftance of two feet at leaft from each other. They 
will require no other care than to be kept free from 
weeds. In Spain and Portugal the poor people grind 
the feeds of this plant, in times of fcarcity, and make 
a coarfe kind of bread of them. The feeds are inclo- 
fed in fmall capfules about the bignefs of an Englilh pea, 
and of different colours. Thefe are ftrung upon filk, 
and ufed inftead of bracelets by fome of the poorer fort 
in the Weft Indies, but efpecially by the negroes. 

COKE, or Cooke (Sir Edward), lord chief juftice 
of the king’s bench in the reign of James I. was de- 
feended from an ancient family in Norfolk, and born 
at Milcham in ii'49. When he was a ftudent in the 
Inner-Temple, the firft occafion of his diftinguilhing 
himfelf was the ftating the cafe of a cook belonging to 
the Temple fo exactly, that all the heufe, who were 
puzzled with it, admired him and his pleading, and the 
whole bench took notice of him-. After his marriage 
with a lady of great fortune, preferments flowed in 
upon him. The cities of Norwiih and Coventry chofe 
him for their recorder; the county of Norfolk, for 
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Coke one of their knights in parliament; and the houfe of 
f commons, for their fpeaker, in the 35th year of queen 
Colberg. Elizabeth. The queen appointed him folicitor-general 
v in 1592, and attorney-general the next year. In 
1603, he was knighted by king James I.; and in No¬ 
vember the fame year, upon the trial of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, ire. at W inchefter, he treated that gentle¬ 
man with a feurrility of language hardly to be paral¬ 
leled. June 27, he was appointed lord chief j'uftice 
of the common pleas; and in 1613, lord chief juilice 
of the king’s bench, and fworn one of the privy coun¬ 
cil. In 1615, he was very vigorous in the difeovery 
and profecution of the perlons employed in poifoning 
Sir Thomas Overbury in the Tower in 1612. His 
conteftnot long after with the lord chancellor Egeton, 
with fome other cafes, haflened the ruin of his inte- 
reft at court: fo that he was fequeftered from the 
council-table and the office of lord chief juftice. In 
i62r, he vigoroufly maintained in the houfe of com¬ 
mons, that no proclamation is of any force againfl the 
parliament. The fame year, being looked upon as 
one of the great incendiaries in the houfe of commons, 
he was removed from the council of date with dif- 
graefc ; the king faying, that “ he was the fitted: in- 
llrument for a tyrant that ever was in England he 
was alfo committed to the Tower, and his papers were 
feized. Upon the calling of a new parliament in 
i 62J, the court-party, to prevent his being eledted a 
member, got him appointed fheriff of Buckingham- 
fhire ; to avoid the office, if poifible, he drew up ex¬ 
ceptions againfl the oath of a IherifF, but was obliged 
to undertake the office. In 1628, he fpoke vigoroufly 
upon grievances ; and made a fpeech in which he af¬ 
firmed, that “■ the duke of Buckingham was tjie caufe 
of all our miferies.” While he lay upon his death¬ 
bed, his papers and lafl will were feized by an order 
of council. He died in 1634, and publiihed many 
works : the moll remarkable are his Inftitutes of the 
laws of England; the firft part of which is only a tranf- 
lation and comment of Sir Thomas Littleton, one of 
the chief juflices of the common pleas in the reign of 
Edward IV. 

COKENHAUSEN, a flrong town of Livonia in 
Sweden, on the river Divina. E. Long. 24. 26. N. 
Lat. 56. 40. 

COL, a name given by fome to one of the weflern 
iflands of Scotland, it abounds in corn, paflure, falnton, 
eels, and cod. W. Long. 7. 35. N. Lat. S 7 « 

COLAPIS, Colops (anc. geog.), a river of Li- 
burnia, which after a winding north-eaft courfe,falls into 
the Savus, at the Infula Segiflica. Now the Culpe, the 
boundary of the Alps, running through Croatia into 
the Save. Colapiani, the people living on it (Pliny). 

COLARBASIANS, or Colorbasians, a fet of 
Chriflians in the fecond century ; fo called from their 
leader Colarbafus, a difciple of Valentinus ; who, with 
Marcus, another difciple of the fame mafter, maintain¬ 
ed the whole plenitude, and perfection, of truth and 
religion, to be contained in the Greek alphabet: and 
that it was upon this account that Jefus Ch*ift was 
called the alpha and omega, This feet was a branch of 
the Valentinians. See alfo. Marcosians, 

COLBERG, a flrong, handfome fea-port town of 
Germany, in Pomerania, belonging to the king of 
Pruffia. It is remarkable for its. fait works; and is 


feated at the mouth of the river Perfant, on the Baltic Colbert, 
fea, 60 miles north-eafl of Stetin, and 30 north-eafl of—v—- 
Camin. E. Long. ij. 57. N. Lat. 54. 18. 

COLBERT (John Baptist), marquis of Segnelai, 
one of the greatefl flatefmen that France ever had, 
was born at Paris in 1619; and defeended from a fa¬ 
mily that lived at Rheims in Champaigne, no way 
confiderable for its fplendor and syntiquity. His grand¬ 
father is faid to have been a wine-merchant, and his 
father at firfl followed the fame occupation; but after¬ 
wards traded in doth, and at lafl in lilk. Our Colbert 
was inftrndted in the arts of merchandize; and after¬ 
wards became clerk to a notary. In 1648, his rela¬ 
tion John Baptifl Colbert, lord of S. Pouange, prefer¬ 
red him to the fervice of Michael Le Tellier, fecretary 
of flate, wbofe lifter he had married; and here he dis¬ 
covered fuch diligence, and exadtneis in executing all 
the conuniffions that were entrufled to his care, that 
he quickly grew diftinguiflied. One day his mailer 
fent him to cardinal Mazarine, who was then at Se¬ 
dan, with a letter written by the queen mother; and 
ordered him to bring it back, after that minifler had 
feen it. Colbert carried the letter, and would not re¬ 
turn without it, though the cardinal treated him rough¬ 
ly, ufed feveral arts to deceive him, and obliged him to 
wait for it feveral days. Some time after, the cardinal 
returning to court, and wanting one to write his agenda 
or memoranda, defired Le Tellier to furniih him with 
a perfon fit for that employment: and Colbert being 
prefented to Mm, the cardinal had fome remembrance 
of him, and defired to know where he had feen him. 

Colbert was afraid of putting him in mind of Sedan, 
left the remembrance of his importunacy, in demand¬ 
ing the queen’s letter, fhould renew the cardinal’s an¬ 
ger. But his eminency was fo far from hating him for 
his faithfnlnefs to his late mafter, that he recieved him 
on condition, that he fhould ferve him with, the like 
zeal and fidelity, 

Colbert applied himfelf wholly to the advancement 
/ of his maker’s intertfts, and gave him fo many marks 
of his diligence and fkill, that afterwards he made him 
his intendant. He accommodated himfelf fo dex- 
teroufly to the inclinations of that minifler, by retrench¬ 
ing his fiiperfluous expences, that he was entrufled 
with the management of that gainful trade of felling 
benefices and governments. It was by Colbert’s 
counfel, that the cardinal obliged the governors of 
frontier places to maintain their garrifons with the 
contributions they exa&ed ; with which advice his 
eminency was extremely pleafed. He was fent to 
Rome, to negociate the reconciliation of cardinal de 
Rets, for which the Pope had fhowed fome concern;, 
and to perfuade his holinefs to confent to the difin- 
camerating of Cafto, according to the treaty concluded 
With his predecefTor Urban VIII. Upon the whole. 

Mazarine had fo high an opinion of Colbert’s abilities, 
and withal fuch a regard for his faithful fervices, that » 
at his death, which happened in 1661, he earneftly 
recommended him to Louis XIV. as the propereft 
perfon to regulate the finances, which at that time 
flood in much need of reformation. Louis accept¬ 
ed the recommendation, and made Colbert inten¬ 
dant of the finances. He applied himfelf to their 
regulation, and fucceeded: though it procured him 
many enemies, and fome affronts. France is alfo 
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obliged to this minifter for eftablifeing at that time 
her trade with the Eaft and Weft Indies, a great de- 
lign, and from which fhe has reaped innumerable ad¬ 
vantages. 

In 1664, he became fuperintendant of the build¬ 
ings ; and for that time applied himfelf fo earneftly to 
the enlarging and adorning of the royal edifices, that 
they are at prefent fo many matter-pieces of archi- 
tedture : witnefsthe palace of the Thuilleries, the Lou¬ 
vre, St Germain, Eontainbleau, and Chombord. As 
for Verfailles, it may be faid that he raifed it from the 
ground. It was formerly a dog-kennel, where Louis 
XIII. kept his hunting furniture : it is now a palace 
fit for the greatefl monarch. But royal palaces were 
not Colbert’s only care : he formed feveral defigns for 
increafing the beauty and convenience of the capital 
city, and he did it with great magnificence and gran¬ 
deur. The public was obliged to this fan^e minifter for 
the eflablifhmentofthe academy for painting andfculp- 
ture in 1664. The king’s painters and fculptors, with 
other fkilful profeffors of thofe arts, being profecuted 
at law by the mafter-Paintets at Paris, joined together 
and began to form a fociety, under the name of the 
Royal Academy for Sculpture and Painting. Their 
defign was to keep public exercifes, for the fake of 
improving thofe fine arts, and advancing them to the 
higheft degree of perfedtion. They put themfelves un¬ 
der the protection of Mazarine, and choofe chancellor 
Seguier their vice-protedtor, and after Mazarine’s 
death, choofe Seguier their protedtor, and Colbert their 
vice-protedtor. It was at his felicitation that they 
were finally eflabliflied by a patent, containing new pri¬ 
vileges, in 1664. Colbert, being made protector af¬ 
ter the death Seguire, thought fit that an hiftorio- 
grapher fliould be appointed, whofe bufinefs it Ihould 
be to collect all curious and ufeful obfervations that 
fliould be made at their conferences. This was ac¬ 
cordingly done ; and his majefty was pleafed to fettle 
on him a falary of 300 livres. To Colbert alfo the 
lovers of naval knowledge are obliged for the erection 
of the Academy of Sciences : for the making of which 
the move ufeful, he caufed to be eredted, in 1667, the 
royal obl’ervatory at Paris, which was firft inhabited 
by Calfini. But thefe are not the only obligations 
France has to that minifter : fhe owes to him all the 
advantages fhe receives by the union of the two feas ; 
aprodigous work, begun in 1666 and finiihed in 1680. 
Colbert was alfo very intent upon matters of a more 
private nature, fuch as regarded the order, decency, 
and well-being of fociety. He undertook to reform 
the courts of juftice, and to put a flop to the ufurpa- 
tiou of noble titles, which it feems was then very 
common in France. In the former of thofe attempts 
he failed, in -the latter he fucceeded. 

In 1669, he was nude fecretary of flate, and en- 
trufled with the management of affairs relating to the 
fea : and his performances in this province were an- 
fweralile to the confidence his maj - fly repofed in him. 
He fuppreffed feveral offices, which were chargeable, 
but ufelefs: and in the mean time perceiving the 
king’s zeal for the extirpation of herefy, he (hut up 
the chamber inflituted by the edidts of Paris and Roan. 
He propofed feverall'y new regulations concerning cri¬ 
minal courts; and was extremely fevere with the par¬ 
liament of Tholoufe for obftrudting the meafures he 
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took to carry the fame execution. His main de¬ 
fign in reforming the tedious methods of proceeding at 
law, was to give the people more leifure to apply them- 
felves to trading: for the advancement of which he 
procured an edidl, to eredt a general infurance-office 
at Paris, for merchants, &c. In 1672, he was made 
minifter of flate: for how buffed foever he was in the 
regulation of public affairs, yet he never negledted his 
own or his family’s iutereft and grandeur, or miffed any 
opportunity of advancing either. He had been mar¬ 
ried many years, had fens and daughters grown up ; 
all of whom, as occafion ferved, he took care to marry 
to great perfons. For though he had no reafon to 
doubt of his mailer’s favour, yet he wifely fecured his 
fortune by powerful alliances. However, bufinefs was 
certainly Colbert’s natural turn; and he not only loved 
it, but was very impatient to be interrupted in it, as 
the following anecdote may ferve to fhow. A lady of 
great quality was one day urging him, when he was in 
the height of his power, to do her feme piece of fer- 
vice : and perceiving him inattentive and inflexible, 
threw herfelf at his feet, in the prefence of above 100 
perfons, crying, “ I beg your greatnefs, in the name 
of God, to grant me this favour.” Upon which Col¬ 
bert, kneeling down over againft her, replied, in the 
fame mournful tone, “ I conjure you, madam, in the 
name of God, not to difturb me.” 

This great minifter died of the ftone, September 6, 
1683, in his 6jth year : leaving behind him fix fens 
and three daughters. He was of a middle feature, ra¬ 
ther lean than fat. His mein, was low and dejedted, 
his air gloomy, and his afpedt ftern. He flept little, 
and was very fober. Though naturally four and mo- 
rofe, he knew how to adt the lover, and had miftreffes. 
He was of a flow conception, but fpoke judici- 
oufly of every thing after he had once comprehended 
it. He uuderftood bufinefs perfectly well, and he pur- 
fued it with unwearied application. Thus he filled 
the moft important places with high reputation and 
credit; and his influence diffufed itfelf through every 
part of the government. He reftored the finances,, 
the navy, the commerce : and he eredted thofe various 
Works of art, which have ever fince been monuments, 
of his tafte and magnificence. He was a lover of 
learning, though he never applied to it himfelf; and 
therefore conferred donations and penfions upon fcho- 
lars in other countries, while he tftablifeed and pro- 
tedted academies in his own. He invited into France 
painters, fiatuaries, mathematicians, and artifts of all 
kinds, who were any way eminent: thus giving new 
life to the fciences, and making them flourife, as they 
did exceedingly. Upon the whole, he Was a wife, ac¬ 
tive, generous fpirited minifter ; ever attentive to the 
interefts of his matter, the happinefsof the people, the 
progrefs of arts and manufactures, and in fhort to 
every thing that could advance the credit and interell 
of his country. He was a pattern for all minifters of 
flate ; and every nation may wife themfelves Llefied 
with a Colbert. 

COLCHESTER, the capital of the county of Ef- 
fex in England. It is by feme thought to be the place- 
mentioned by Antoninus under the name of Coionia , 
different from Colonia.Camaloduni, and by the Saxons 
called Caer Colin. It is a beautiful, populous, and 
pleafant town, extended on the brow of a hill from. 
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Cnlchi, eaft to weft, and adorned with to churches. It had 
Colchicum. formerly ftrong walls and a caftie, but now there are 
‘ v ' fcarce any remains of either. This place is faid to 
have given birth to FI. Julia Helena, mother to Con- 
ftantine the Great, and daughter to king Coelus, fo 
much celebrated for her piety and zeal and propagating 
the Chriftian religion. Here, and in the neighbour¬ 
ing towns, is a great manufacture of bays and fays. 
It is alfo famous for its oyfters ; in pickling and barrel¬ 
ling which, the inhabitants excel. The rendering na¬ 
vigable the river Coin, on which the town Hands, 
has greatly promoted its trade and manufadtures. The 
town had formerly an abbey whofe abbot was mitred 
and fat in parliament. In the time of the civil wars 
it was befieged by the parliament’s troops and reduced 
by famine. It was formerly a corporation, but lately 
loll its charter for fonte mifdemeanor; however, it hill 
fends two members to parliament. E. Long. t. 2. 
JSf. Lat. s i* 55 - 

COLCHI (Arrian, Ptolemy), a town of the Hither 
India; thought to be Cochin, on the coall of Malabar; 
now a factory and hrong fort of the Dutch. E. Long. 
7 5 - o. N. Lat. 10. o. 

COLCHICUM, meadow-saffron: A genus of 
the trigynia order, belonging to the hexandria clafs 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
the ninth order, Spathacea. The corolla is fexpartite, 
with its tube radicated, or having its root in the 
.ground; there are three capfules, connedted and in¬ 
flated. There are three fpecies, all of them bulbous- 
rooted, low, perennials, polfefltng the Angular property 
of their leaves appearing at one time, and their flowers 
at another ; the former riling long and narrow from 
the root in the fpring, and decaying in June; the 
flowers, which are monopetalous, long, tubular, eredt, 
and fix-parted, rife naked from the root in autumn, 
not more than four or five inches high. Their co¬ 
lours afford a beautiful variety; being purple, va¬ 
riegated purple, white, red, rofe-coloured, yellow, &c. 
with Angle and double flowers. They are all hardy 
plants, infomuch that they will flower though the roots 
happen to lie out of the ground ; but by this they are 
much weakened. They are propagated by offsets 
from the roots, of which they are very prolific. Thefe 
are to be taken up and divided at the decay of the 
leaf in the fummer, painting the whole again before the 
middle of Auguft. They are to be placed at nine in¬ 
ches diftance from one another, and three inches deep 
in the ground. 

The root of this plant is poifonous. When young 
and full of fap, its tafte is very acrid ; but whan old, 
mealy and faint. Two drachms of it killed a large 
dog in 13 hours, operating violently by ftool, vomit, 
and urine. One grain of it fwallowed by a healthy 
man, produced heats in the flomach, and foon after 
flufliing heats in different parts of the body, with fre¬ 
quent fhiverings, followed by colicky pains ; after 
which an itchingin the loins and urinary paffages was 
perceived ; then came on a continual inclination to make 
water, a tenefmus, pain in the head, quick pulfe, thirft, 
and other difagrecable fymptoms. Notwithflanding 
thefe effedls, however, an infufionof the roots in vine¬ 
gar, formed into a fyrup with honey or fugar, proves a 
fafe and powerful pedloral and diuretic, and is often of 
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fervice in dropfies, See. The virtues of colchicum feem Colchis 
much to refemble thole of l'quills. The hermodadlyl P 
of the ihops is faid to be the root of the variegatum, a . Co) d. 
fpecies of this genus. v ~ 

COLCHIS, a country of Alia, at the fouth of 
Afiatic Sarmatia, eall of the Euxine Sea, north of Ar¬ 
menia, and weft of Iberia. It is famous for the expe¬ 
dition of the Argonauts, and as the birth-place of Me¬ 
dea. It was fruitful in poifonous herbs, and produced 
excellent flax. The inhabitants were, originally Egyp¬ 
tians, who fettled there when Sefoftris king of Egypt 
extended his conquefts in thenorth. 

COLCOTHAR, the fubftance remaining after the 
diftillation or calcination of martial vitriol by a violent 
fire. See Chemistry, n 8 621. 1 

COLD, in a relative fenfe, Agnifies the fenfation Definition 
which accompanies a tranlition of the fine veflels of the 
human body from an expanded 10 a more contradled 
ftate. In an abfolute fenfe, it Agnifies the caule of 
thistranfition ; or, in general, the caufeof the contrac¬ 
tion of every fubftance, whether folid or fluid, in na¬ 
ture. » 

The arguments concerning the fubftance of cold in Cold tends 
the abftradt, aredifeuffed under the article C h em istry, to make bo- 
to which we nnift at prefent refer the reader. I11 that- dl . es elec ’ 
article it is obferved, that cold naturally tends to make tnc ‘ 
bodies electric which are not fo naturally, and to in- 
creafe the eledtric properties of thole which are : and 
in confirmation of the hypothefis there advanced, it may 
be obferved, that all bodies do not tranfmit cold equally 
well ; but that the belt coududtors of eledtricity, viz. 
metals, are likewife the belt condudtors of cold. We 3 
may alfo add, that when the cold has been carried to dereiTeiec- 
fach an extremity as to render any body an eledtric, tricbycold, 
it then ceafes to condudt the cold as well as formerly, condudl it 
This is exemplified in the pradtice of the Laplanders lels readily 
and Siberians, where the cold in winter is extremely thanfor- 
fevere. In order to exclude it from their habitations meri y* 
the more effedtually, they cut pieces of ice, which in 
the winter time mult always be eledtric in thefe coun¬ 
tries, and put them into their windows; which they 
find to be much more effedtual in keeping out the cold 
than any other fubftance. 4 

Cold as well as heat, may be produced artificially, Why cold 
though we have no method of making cold increafe it- cannot in- 
felf as heat will do. The reafon of this eafily appears , c ^ ea ? 
from what is faid on the fubjedt of cold under the ar- " kc 
tide Ch em is try : for if this confifts in a partial cefl’a- 
tion of motion in the elementary fluid, it is plain, that 
though we may partly put an end to this motion in a 
very fmall part of it; yet that of the furrounding at- 
mofpliere extending for an immenfe way farther than 
we can extend our influence, will quickly counteradt 
our operations, and reduce the bodies to the fame tem¬ 
perature they were of before. Though there are there¬ 
fore fome liquids, which by mixture will produce con- 
Aderable degrees of cold; yet being left to the ac¬ 
tion of the furrounding warm atmofphere, the heat is 
quickly communicated from it to them, and the dfedt 
of the mixture ceafes. The cafe is very different with 
heat; for this fluid, ofitfelf naturally very much in¬ 
clined to motion, no fooner finds an opportunity of 
exerting its adtion, than vaft quantities of what was 
formerly at reft rulh from all quarters to the place 
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Cold; where the adtion has commenced, and continue it un- 

s —^-- til the equilibrium is reflored, as is particularly explain- 

s ed under the article Chemistry. 

Degrees of The power of producing cold belongs particularly to 
coldprodu- bodies of the faline clafs. In a paper of the Philofo- 
cedby vari-pineal Tranfadfions, N°274, Mr Geoffroy gives an ac- 
mixtures 6 counc ^ ome remarkable experiments with regard to 
the production of cold. Four ounces of fal ammoniac 
diffolved in a pint of water, made his thermometer de- 
feend two inches and three quarters in lefs than fifteen 
minutes. Alt ounce of the fame fait put into four or 
five ounces of diftilled water, made the thermometer 
defeend two inches and a quarter. Half an ounce of 
fal ammoniac mixed with three ounces of fpirit of 
nitre, made the thermometer defeend two inches and 
five lines ; but on ufing fpirit of vitriol infiead of nitre, 
it funk two inches and fix lines. In this laft experi¬ 
ment it was remarked, that the vapours raifed from the 
mixture had a confiderable degree of heat, though the 
liquid itfelf was fo extremely cold. Four ounces of 
faltpetre mixed with a pint of water, funk the thermo¬ 
meter one inch three lines ; but a like quantity of fea- 
falt funk it only two lines. Acids always produced 
heat, even common fait with its own fpirit. Volatile 
alkaline lalts produced cold in proportion to their pu¬ 
rity, but fixed alkalies heat. 

The greatefi; degree of cold produced by the inixtureof 
falts and aqueous fluids was that fiiown by M. Horn berg; 
who gives the following receipt for making the expe¬ 
riment: “ Take a pound of corrofive fublimate, and 
as much fal ammoniac ; powder them feparately, and 
mix the powders very exadtly; put the mixture into 
a vial, pouring upon it a pint and a half of diftilled 
vinegar, fhaking all well together.” This compofi- 
tion grows fo cold, that a man can fcarce hold it in his 
hands in fummer ; and it happened, as M. Homberg 
was making the experiment, that the fubjedt froze. 
The fame thing once happened to M. Geoftroy in ma¬ 
king an experiment with fal ammoniac and water, but 
it never was in his power to make it fucceed a fecond 
6 time. 

Of mix- If> inhead of making thefe experiments, however, 
tures with with fluid water, we take it in its congealed lfate of 
ice and ice, or rather fnow, degrees of cold will be produced 

fnow. valid y fuperior to any we have yet mentioned. A mix¬ 

ture of fnow and common fait links Fahrenheit's ther¬ 
mometer to o ; potafhes and powdered ice fink it eight 
degrees farther ; twoaffulions of fpirit of fait on pound¬ 
ed ice funk it below 144 0 below o; but by repeat¬ 
ed affulions of fpirit of nitre Mr Fahrenheit funk it to 
40° below o. This is the ultimate degreeof cold which 
the mercurial thermometer will meafure : becaufe the 
mercury itfelf begins then to congeal; and therefore 
we mull afterwards have recourfe to fpirit of wine, 
naptha, or fome other fluid which will not congeal. 
The greatefi; degree of cold hitherto producible by ar¬ 
tificial means has been 8o° below o; which was done 
at Hudfon’s Bay by means of fnow and vitriolic acid, 
the thermometer Handing naturally at 20° below o. 
Greater degrees of cold than this have indeed been fup- 
pofed. Mr Martin, in his Treatife on Heat, relates, 
that at Kirengain Siberia, the mercurial thermometer 
funk to 118 0 below o; -and Profeffor Brown at Peters¬ 
burg, when he made the firft experiment of congeal¬ 
ing quickfilver, fixed the point of congelation at 350° 
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below o; but Dr Black, as foon as the experiment Cold, 
was made known in Britain, obferved, that in all ' v 
probability the point of congelation was far above this. 

His reafous for luppofing this to be the cafe were, that 
the mercury defeended regularly only to a certain point, 
after which it would defeend fuddenly and by Harts 
100 degrees at a time, this, he conjectured, might 
proceed from the irregular contraction of the metal 
after it was congealed; and he obferved, that there 
was one thermometer employed in the experiment which 
was not frozen, and which did not delcend fo low by 
a great many degrees. Experience has lince verified 
his conjecture ; and it is now generally known, that 
40° below o is the freezing point of quickfilver. 

Since the difeovery of the poffibility of producing 
cold by artificial means, various experiments have been 
made on the efficacy of faline fubfiances in this way; 
all of which, when properly applied, are found to have 
a confiderable degree of power. Dr Boerhaave found, 
that both fal ammoniac and nitre, when well dried in 
a crucible, and reduced to fine powder, will produce 
a greater degree of cold than if they had not been j 
treated in this manner. His experiments were re- Mr Wil- 
peated by Mr Walker apothecary to the RedclifFe In- ker’senpe- 
firmary in Oxford with the fame refult: but he found, rimcnts - 
that his thermometer funk 32 0 by means of a folution 
of fal ammoniac; when Boerhaave’s, with the fame, 
fell only 28°. Nitre funk it 19 0 . On mixing the 
two falts together, he found that the power of produ¬ 
cing cold was coniiderably increafed. By equal parts 
of thefe fairs, he cooled fome water to 22 0 , the ther¬ 
mometer Handing at 47 0 in the open air. Adding to 
this fome powder of the fame kind, and immerling two 
fmall phials in the mixture, one containing boiled and 
the other unboiled water, he foon found them both 
frozen, the unboiled freezing firfl. 

Having obferved that Glauber’s fait, when it retains 
the water of cryfiallization, produces cold during its 
folution, he tried its power when mixed with the other 
falts, and thus funk the thermometer from 65° to 19° ; 
and thus he was able to freeze water when the thermo¬ 
meter Hood as high as 70°. And, laflly, by firfi cool¬ 
ing the falts in water in one mixture, and then making 
another of the cooled thermometers, he was able to 
fink the thermometer 64°. Thus he froze a mixture 
of fpirit of wine and water in the proportion of feven 
of the latter to one of the former; and by adding a 
quantity of cooled materials to the mixture in which 
this was frozen, the thermometer funk to—4, or 69°. 

Spirit of nitre diluted with water reduced the thermo¬ 
meter to —3 ; and, by the addition of fal ammoniac, 
to—iy. Nitrous ammoniac reduced it from yo° to 
15 ; hut the cold was not augmented by the addition ' 
of fal ammoniac or nitre. g 

The moft remarkable experiment, however, was Hismethoi 
with fpirit of nitre poured on Glauber's fait, the ef- freezing 
feft of which was found to be fimilar to that of the l I uic kClver. 
fame fpirit poured on ice or fnow ; and the addition of 
fal ammoniac rendered the cold Hill more inicnfe. The 
proportions of thefe ingredients recommended by Mr 
Walker are concentrated nitrous acid two parts by 
weight, water one part; of this mixture cooled to the 
temperature of the atmofphere 18 ounces, of Glauber’s 
fait a pound and an half avoirdupois, and of fal am¬ 
moniac 12 ounces. On adding the Glauber's fait to 
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Cold, the nitrous acid, the thermometer fell from po° to—i”, 
—' f ~or 52 degrees ; and on the addition of the fal ammoniac, 
to— 9°. Thus Mr Walker was able to freeze quick- 
filver without either ice or fnow, when the thermo¬ 
meter flood at 4s 0 . For the experiments four pans 
were procured of different fizes, fo that one might be 
put within the other. The largeft of thefe pans was 
placed in a veffel (till larger, in which the materials for 
the fecond frigorific mixture were thinly fpread in or¬ 
der to be cooled; the fecond pan, containing the li¬ 
quor, viz. the vitriolic acid properly diluted, was pla¬ 
ced in the largeit pan ; the third pan, containing the 
falts for the third mixture, was immerfed in the liquor 
of the fecond pan; and the liquor for the third mix¬ 
ture was put into wide-mouthed phials, which were 
immerfed in the fecond pan likewife, and floated round 
the third pan ; the fourth pan, which was the fmallefl 
of all, containing its cooling materials, was placed in 
the midftof the falts of the third pan. The materials 
for the firft and fecond mixtures confided of diluted 
vitriolic acid and Glauber’s fait; the third and fourth of 
diluted nitrous acid, Glauber’s fait, and fal ammoniac, 
in the proportions abovementioned. The pans being 
adj lifted in the manner already mentioned, the mate¬ 
rials of the firft and largeft pan were mixed : this re¬ 
duced the thermometer to io°, and cooled the liquor 
in the fecond pan to 20 0 ; and the falts for the fecond 
mixture, which were placed underneath in the large 
veffel, nearly as much. The fecond mixture was then 
made with the materials thus cooled, and the thermo¬ 
meter was reduced to 3 0 . The ingredients of the third 
mixture, by immerfion in this, were cooled to 10”; 
and, when mixed, reduced the thermometer to—15 0 . 
The materials for the fourth mixture were cooled by 
immerfion in this third mixture to about—12 0 . On 
mixture they funk the mercury very rapidly, and feern- 
ingly below—40°, though the froth occafioned by the 
ebullition of the materials prevented any accurate ob- 
fervation. The reafon why this laft mixture reduced 
the thermometer more than the third, though both 
were of the fame materials, and the latter of a lower 
temperature, was fuppofed to have been partly becaufe 
the fourth pan had not another immerfed in it to give 
it heat, and partly becaufe the materials were reduced 
to a finer powder. 

The experiments were repeated with many varia¬ 
tions ; but only one mixture appeared to Dr Beddoes, 
by whom the account was communicated to the Royal 
Society, to be applicable to any ufeful purpofe. This 
is oil of vitriol diluted with about an equal quantity of 
water; which, by diflolving Glauber’s fait, produces 
about 46° of cold, and by the addition of fal ammoniac 
becomes more intenfe by a few degrees. At one time, 
when Mr Walker was trying a mixture of two parts of 
oil of vitriol and one of water, he perceived, that at 
the temperature of 35 0 the mixture coagulated as if 
frozen, and the thermometer became ftationary ; but 
on adding more Glauber’s fait, it fell again in a ihort 
time : but lefs cold was produced than when this cir- 
cumftance did not occur, and when the acid was 
weaker. The fame appearance of coagulation took 
place with other proportions of acid and water, and 
with other temperatures. 

It is obfervable, that this effeft of Glauber’s fait in 
producing cold took place only when it was poffelled 


of its water of cryftallization; and thus the mineral Cold. 

alkali alfo augmented the cold of fome of the mix- v —--- 

tures : but when the water of cryftallization was dif- obferva 
fipated, neither of them had any effeift of this kind, tionsonthc 
“ This circumftance (fays Dr Beddoes) leads us in experiment 
fome meafure to the theory of the phenomenon. Wa¬ 
ter undoubtedly exifts in a folid ftate in cryftals ; it 
muft therefore, as in other cafes, abforb a determinate 
quantity of fire before it can return to its liquid ftate. 

On this depends the difference between Glauber’s fait 
and mineral alkali in its different ftates of cryftalliza¬ 
tion and-efflorefcence. The fame circumftance, too, 
enables us to uuderftand the great effedl of Glauber’s 
fait; which, as far as I uuderftand, has the greateft 
quantity of water of cryftallization.” On this the re¬ 
viewers remark, that“ if in fummerthe water brought 
from a deep well is at 52°, in this cheap and eafy way 
it might be reduced to 12 0 ; and wine placed in it 
would be chilled.” 

Thefe exceflive degrees of cold occur naturally in 
many parts of the globe in the winter-time. It is 
true, the inhabitants of temperate climates are little ac¬ 
quainted with them: yet in the winter of 1780, Mr 
Wilfon of Glafgow obferved, that a thermometer laid on 
the fnow funk to 25 0 below o; but this was only for a 
Ihort time ; andin general the atmofph ere there does not 
admit of very great degrees of cold for any length of 
time. Dr Derham, however, in the year 1708, ob¬ 
ferved in England, that the mercury flood within one- 
tenth of an inch of its ftation when plunged into a 
mixture of fnow and fait. In 1 732, the thermometer 
at Peterfburg flood at 28° below o; and in 1737, 
when the French academicians wintered at the north 
polar circle, or near it, the thermometer funk to 33 0 
below o; and in the Afiatic and American continents, 
ftill greater degrees of cold are very common. 

The effefts of thefe extreme degrees of cold are very 
furprifuig. Trees are burft, rocks rent, and rivers and 
lakes frozen, feveral feet deep: metallic fubftances 
blifter the fkin like red-hot iron : the air, when 
drawn in by refpiration, hurts the lungs, and excites 
a cough: even the effedls of fire in a great meafure 
feem to ceafe ; and it is obferved, that though metals 
are kept for a confiderable time before a ftrong fire, 
they will ftill freeze water when thrown upon them. 

When the French mathematicians wintered at Tornea 
in Lapland, the external air, when fuddenly admitted 
into their rooms, converted the moifture of the air into 
whirls of fnow ; their breafts feemed to be rent when 
they breathed it, and the contadl of it was intolerable 
to their bodies ; and the fpirit of wine, which had not 
been highly rectified, burft fome of their thermometers 
by the congelation of the aqueous part. 

Extreme cold very often proves fatal to animals in 
thofe countries where the winters are very fevere; and 
thus 7000 Swedes perifhed at once in attempting to 
pafs the mountains which divide Norway from Sweden. 

It i? not neceffary, indeed, that the cold, in order to 
prove fatal to the human life, fhould he fo very intenfe 
as has been juft mentioned. There is only requifite a 
degree fomewhat below 32 0 of Fahrenheit, accompa¬ 
nied with fnow or hail, from which fhelter cannot be 
obtained. The fnow which falls upon the clothes, or 
the uncovered parts of the body, then melts, and by 
a continual evaporation carries off the animal heat to 

fuch 
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Cold fach a degree, that a fufficient quantity is not left for 
1 , the fupport of life. In fitch cafes, the perfon firfl feels 
Coldiag- ijj m f e ]f extremely chill and uneal’y ; he begins to turn 
a ”' . liftiefs, unwilling to walk or ufc exercife to keep him* 
felf warm ; and at laft turns drowfy, fits down to re- 
freflt himlelf with deep, but wakes no more. An in- 
ftance of this was fcen not many years ago at Terra 
del Fuego; where Dr. Solander, with fome others, 
having taken an excurfton up the country, the cold 
was fo intenfe, that one of their number died. The 
Doctor himfelf, though he had warned his companions 
of the danger of deeping in that fituation, yet could 
not be prevented from making that dangerous experi¬ 
ment himfelf; and though he was awaked with all pof- 
fible expedition, his body was fo much fhrunk in bulk, 
that his Ihoesfcll off his feet,and it was with theutmoll 
difSculty that he was recovered. 

In thofe parts of the world where vaft maffes of ice 
are produced, the accumulation of it, by abforbing the 
heat of the atmofphere, occafions an abfolute fterility 
in the adjacent countries, as is particularly the cafe 
with the idand of Iceland ; where the vaft collections 
of ice floating out from the Northern Ocean, and flop¬ 
ped on the coaft, are fometimes feveral years in thaw¬ 
ing. Indeed, where great quantities of ice are collec¬ 
ted, it would feem to have a power like fire, both aug¬ 
menting its own cold and that of the adjacent bodies. 
An initance of this is related under the article Evapo¬ 
ration, in Mr. Wedgewood’s experiment, where the 
true caufe of this phenomenon is alfo pointed out. 

Coi.d, in medicine. See Medicine-W«. 

Coi.d, in farriery. See there, § iii. 

COLDENIA, in botany ; A genius of the tetra- 
gynia order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranked among thofe the or¬ 
der of which is doubtful. The calyx is tetraphyllous; 
the corolla funnel-fltaped ; the ftyles four ; the feeds 
two and bilocular. There is but one fpecies, a native 
of India. It is an annual plant, wh’ofe branches trail 
on the ground, extending about fix inches from the 
root. They are adorned with fmall blue flqwers grow¬ 
ing in clufters, which come out from the wings of the 
leaves. They are propagated by feeds fown on a hot¬ 
bed ; when the plants come up, they may be removed 
each into a feparate pot, and plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanner’s bark, where they are to remain conftantly. 

COLDINGHAM, fuppofed to be the Colonia of 
Ptolemy, and called by Bede the city Coldana and of 
Colud (Coludum), fituated on the borders of Scotland, 
about two miles from Eymouth, was a place famous 
many ages ato for its convent. This was the oldeft 
nunnery in Scotland, for here the virgin-wife Etbel- 
dreda took the veil in 670 ; but by the ancient name 
Coludum it fhonld feem that it had before been inhabited 
by the religiouscalled Gvldees. In 870 it was deftroyed 
by the Danes, but its name rendered immortal by the 
heroifm of its nuns; who, to preferve themfelves invi¬ 
olate from thofe invaders, cut off their lips and nofes ; 
and thus rendering themfelves objedts of horror, were, 
with rheir abbefs Ebba, burnt in the monaftery by the 
difappointed favages. After this it lay deferred till the 
year 1098, when king Edgar founded on its fite a priory 
of beru'didtines in honour of St. Culhbert, and bellowed 
it on the monks of Durham. 

Mr. Pennant’s defeription of the black, joylefs, 
Vol. V. 
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heathy moor, where it was fituated, might be fuffici- Oldin- 
ent to' guard the fair inhabitants of the nunnery were g ueil 

it fiill fubfifling. That defeription, however, is now c jj [e 

altogether inapplicable; The whole tradl, five miles ._pl¬ 

over, has been firtce improved, and converted into 
corn fields ; the cheerlefs village of Old Cambus is no 
more; a decent inn with good accommodations has 
been eftablifhed at a convenient diftance; and the paf- 
fage of the fteep glen called the Peafe , which termi¬ 
nates the moor on the road towards Edinburgh, and 
was formerly the terror of travellers, is now rendered 
fafe and eafy by means of a bridge extending from one 
fide of the chafm to the other. 

COLDINGUEN, a town of Denmark, in North 
Jutland, and diocefe of Ripen. It is remarkable for 
its bridge, over which pafs all the oxen and other 
cattle that go from Jutland into Germany, which brings 
in a confiderable revenue to the king. It is Rated on 
an eminence, in a pleafant country abounding with 
game. E. Long. 9. 25. N. Lat. SS■ 35 - 

COLD-kinch, a fpecies of Motacilla. 

COLD-SHIRE iron, that which is brittle when 
cold. 

COLE (William), the mofi famous botanift of his 
time, was born at Adderbury in Oxfordfhire, about the 
year 1626, and fiudied at Merton college in Oxford. 

He at length removed to Putney, near London ; 2nd 
publifhed “ The Art of Sitnpling; and Adam in Eden, 
or Nature’s Paradife.” Upon the reftoration of king 
Charles II, he was made fecretary to DrDuppa, bilhop 
of W'inchefler ; but died two years after, aged 37. 

COLE-fish, a fpecies of Gadus. 

CoLE-Seed, the feed of the tiaptis fativa, or long- 
rooted, narrow leaved rapa, called in Englifli nave-w, 
and reckoned by Linnaeus among the braflicas, or cab¬ 
bage-kind. SeeBRAssicA. 

This plant is cultivated to great advantage in many 
parts of England, on account of the rape oil exprefltd 
from its feeds. The pradlice of fowing it was firfl 
introduced by thofe Germans and Dutchmen who 
drained the fens of Lincolnfhire; and hence the notion 
hath generally prevailed, that it will thrive only in a 
marfliy foil; but this is now found to be a miflake. In 
preparing the land which is to receive it, care muft 
be taken to plow it in May, and again about inid- 
fummer, making the ground as fine and even as pof- 
fible. It is to be fown the very day of the laft plow¬ 
ing, about a gallon on an acre. In the months of Ja¬ 
nuary, February, and March, it affords very good food 
for cattle, and will fprout again when cut; after which- 
ir is excellent nourifhment for fheep. After all, if it 
is not too clofely fed, it will bear feed againft next 
July. The fame camion, however, is requifite with 
this food as with clover, till cattle are accuftomed to 
it, otlierwife it is apt to fwell them. When this plant 
is cultivated folely with a view to the feed, it mull 
be fown on deep ftrorig land without dung, and muft 
be fuffered to (land till one-half of the feeds at leaft 
are turned brown ; which, according to the feafons, 
will be fometimes fooner fometimes later. In this ftate 
it is to be ctit in the fame manner and with the fame 
care as wheat; and every handful as it is cut is to be 
regularly ranged on fheets, that it may dry leifurely 
in the fun, which will commonly be in a fortnight; 
after which it is to be carefully threfhed out, and car- 
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Coleoptcra ried to the mill for expreffing the oil. The produce of 
II cole-feed is generally from five to eight quarters on an 
, Col et - ^ acre ; and is commonly fold atao s. per quarter. 

' v COLEOPTERA, or Beetle, the name of Lin¬ 

naeus’s firft order of infects. Zoology. 

COLEWORT. See Brassica. 

COLERAIN, a large town of Ireland, in the 
county of Londonderry and province of Uifter; feat- 
ed on the river Bann, four miles fouth of the ocean, 
in W. Long. 7. 2. N. Lar. 55. 10. It was formerly 
a place of great confideration, being the chief town 
of a county erefted by Sir John Perrot, during his 
government of Ireland ; whereas it is now only the 
head of one of the baronies in the county of Lon¬ 
donderry ; but it is ftill a corporation, and fends two 
members to parliament. It is of a tolerable fize, and 
very elegantly built. The port is very indifferent, oc- 
cafioned by the extreme rapidity of the river, which 
repels the tide, and makes the coming up to the town 
difficult; fo that it has but little trade, and might per¬ 
haps have lefs, if it was not for the valuable falmon 
fifliery, which amounts to fomc thoufand pounds a- 
year. If the navigation of the Bann could be open¬ 
ed, which is totally obftrufted by a ridge of rocks, 
it would quickly change the face of things; for then, 
by the help of this river, and the Newry canal, there 
would be a direct communication acrofs the kingdom, 
and, with the affiftance of the Black-water river, which 
likewife falls into Lough Neagh, almoft all the coun¬ 
ties of the province of Uifter might have a correfpond- 
ence with each other by water-carriage, to their reci¬ 
procal and very great emolument. 

COLES (Elilha), author of the well known Latin 
and Englilh didtionary, was born in Northamptonlhire 
about the year 1640; and was entered of Magdalene 
College Oxford, which he left without taking a de¬ 
gree ; and taught Latin, to young people, and Englifh 
to foreigners, in London, about the year 1663. He 
afterwards became an ufher in Merchant-taylor’s fchool; 
but for fome great fault, nowhere exprefsly mention¬ 
ed, he was forced to withdraw to Ireland, whence he 
never returned. He was, however, a good critic in 
the Englifh and Latin tongues j and wrote feveral ufe- 
ful books of inftrudtion in his profeffion. 

COLET (John), dean of St Paul’s, the fon of Hen¬ 
ry Colet knight, was born in London in the year 1466. 
His education began in St Anthony’s fchool in that 
city, from whence, in 1483, he was feat to Oxford, 
and probably to Magdalene college. After feven years 
ftudy of logic and philofophy, he took his degrees in 
arts. About the year 1493, Mr Colet went to Paris, 
and thence to Italy, probably with a defign to improve 
himfelf in the Greek and Latin languages, which at 
this time were imperfe&ly taught in the univerfities. 
On his return to England in 1497, he took orders,; and 
returned to Oxford, where he read ledtures gratis, on 
the epiftles of St Paul. At this time he pofTelTea the 
redtory of Dennington in Suffolk, to which he had 
been inftituted at the age of 19. He was alfo pre¬ 
bendary of York, and canon of St Martin’s le Grand 
in London. In 1502 he became prebendary of Sarum; 
prebendary of St Paul’s in 15QJ; and immediately af¬ 
ter dean of that cathedral, having previoufly taken 
the degree of doftor of divinity. He was no fooner 
yaifed to this dignity, than he introduced the pradttce 


of preaching and expounding the fcripturcs; and foon Coliberts 
after eftablilhed a perpetual divinity ledture in St Paul’s t 
church, three days in every week; an inftitution which L Ct>llm:: - 
gradually made way for the reformation. About the v_ " 
year 1508, dean Colet formed his plan for the foun¬ 
dation of St Paul’s fchool, which he completed in 1J12, 
and endowed with eftates to the amount of L.122 and 
upwards. Thecelebrated grammarian, William Lilye, 
was his firft mafter, and the company of mercers were 
appointed truftees. The dean’s notions of religion 
were fo much more rational than thofe of his cotem¬ 
porary priefts, that they deemed him little better than 
a heretic ; and on that account he was fo frequently 
molefted, that he at laft determined to fpend the reft 
of his days in peaceful retirement. With this inten¬ 
tion he built a houfe near the palace at Richmond ; 
but, being feized with the fweating ficknefs, he died 
in 1519, in the 53d year of his age. He was buried 
on the foutb fide of the choir of St Paul’s; and a 
ftone was laid over his grave, with no other infeription 
than his name. Befides the preferments abovemen- 
tioned, he was redlor of the guild of Jefus at St 
Paul’s, and chaplain to king Henry VIII. Dean Co- 
let, though a papift, was an enemy to the grofs fuper- 
ftitions of the church of Rome. He difapproved au¬ 
ricular confeffion, the celibacy ef the priefts, and fucb 
other ridiculous tenets and ceremonies as have ever 
been condemned by men of found underftanding in 
every age and country. He wrote, x. Rudimentagram- 
Tnatices. 2. The conftrudtion of the eight parts of 
fpeech. 3. Daily devotions. 4. Epiflola adErafmum. 

5. Several fermons; and other works which ftill re¬ 
main in manuferipr. 

COLIBERTS ( Coliberti ), in law, were tenants in 
foccage, and particularly fuch villeins as were manu¬ 
mitted or made freemen. But they had not an abfo- 
lute freedom; for though they were better than fer- 
vants, yet they had fuperior lords to whom they paid 
certain duties, and in that refpedt might be called fer- 
vants, though they were of middle condition between 
freemen and fervants. 

COLIC, a fevere pain in the lower venter, fo call¬ 
ed becaufe the colon was formerly fttppofed to be the 
part affected. See MEDiciNE-iW<?*. 

Colic, in farriery. See there, § xiii. 

CQLIGNI (Gafpard de), admiral of France, was 
born in 1516. He ftgnalized himfelf in his youth, in 
the reigns of Francis I. and Henry II. and was made 
colonel of infantry and admiral of France in 1532. 

Henry II. employed him in the molt important affairs; 
but after the death of that prince, he embraced the re¬ 
formed religion, and became the chief of the Prote- 
ftant party: he ftrongly oppofed the houfe of Guife, 
and rendered this opposition fo powerful, that it was 
thought he would have overturned the French go¬ 
vernment. On the peace made after the battles of 
Jarnac and Montcontour, Charles IX. deluded Coligni 
into fecurity by his deceitful favours; and though he 
recovered one attempt on his life, when be attended 
the nuptials of the prince of Navarre, yet he was in¬ 
cluded in the dreadful mafiacre of the Proteftants on 
St Bartholomew’s-day 1572, and his body treated with 
wanton brutality by a mifguided Popilh populace. 

COLIMA, a fea-port town of Mexico, iu North 
America, and capital of a fertile valley of the fame 

name. 
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Colioure name. It is feated at the mouth of a river in W. Long. 

I 109. 6. N. Lat. 18. 30. 

Collar- _ COLIOURE, a fmall, but ancient and ftrong town 
of France, in Roufillon, feated at the foot of the Py¬ 
renean mountains, with a fmall harbour. E. Long. 
3. 10. N. Lat. 43. 24. 

COLIR, an officer in China, who may properly be 
called an infpeftor, having an eye over what pafles in 
every court or tribunal of the empire. In order to 
render him impartial, he is kept independent, by ha¬ 
ving his poll for life. The power of thecolirs is Inch, 
that they make even the princes of the blood tremble. 

COLISEUM, or Colisjeum, in the ancient archi- 
te£lure, an oval amphitheatre, built at Rome by Ve- 
fpafian, in the place where flood the bafon of Nero’s 
gilded houfe. The word is formed from colofasum, on 
account of the coloffits of Nero that flood near it; 
or, according to Nardini, from the Italian colifeo . In 
this were placed flatues, reprefenting all the provinces 
of the empire; in the middle whereof flood that of 
Rome, holding a golden apple in her hand. The fame 
term, colijewn, is alfo given to another amphitheatre of 
the emperor Severus. Inthefeco/f/r«were reprefented 
games, and combats of men and wild hearts; but there 
are now little remaining of either of them, time and 
war having reduced them to ruins. 

COLITES, in natural hiftory, a name given by 
fome writers to a kind of pebble, found in the ffiape 
of the human penis and tefles, and that either fepa- 
rately or both together. 

COLLAERT (Adrian), an eminent engraver who 
flourilhed about 1550, was born at Antwerp. After 
having learned in his own country the firfl principles 
of engraving, he went to Italy, where he refided fome 
time to perfedt himfelf in drawing. He worked en¬ 
tirely with the graver, in a firm neat flyle, but rather 
flifFand dry. The vafl number of plates executed by 
his hand fufficiently evince the facility with which he 
engraved; and though exceedingly neat, yet they are 
feldom highly finilhed. 

Collaert (Hans or John), fon to the foregoing, 
was alfo an excellent artifl. He drew and engraved 
exactly in the flyle of his father ; and was in every 
refpedl equal to him in merit. He mu ft have been 
very old when he died ; for his prints are dated from 
1555 to 1622. He affifled his father in all nis great 
works, and engraved befides a prodigious number of 
plates of various fubjedh. One of his beft prints is 
Mofes ftriking the rock, a large print, lengthwife, from 
Lambert Lombard. A great number of fmall figures 
are introduced into this print; and they are admirably 
well executed: the heads are fine, and the drawing 
very corredt. 

COLLAR, in Roman antiquity, a fort of chain put 
generally round the neck of Haves that had run away, 
after they were taken, with au infeription round it, 
intimating their being deferters, and requiring their 
being reftored to their proper owners, &c. 

Collar, in a more modern fenfe, an ornament 
confiding of a chain of gold, enamelled, frequently fet 
with ciphers or other devices, with the badge of the 
order hanging at the bottom, worn by the knights of 
feveral military orders over their ffioulders, on the 
mantle, and its figure drawn round their armories. 

Thus, the collar of the order of the garter confifts 


of S. S. with rofes enamelled red, within a gai ter en¬ 
amelled blue, and the George at the bottom. II _ 

Lord Mayor's Collar is more ufually called chain. Collation.^ 
See Chain. ~”~ v 

Knights of the Collar, a military order in the re¬ 
public of Venice, called alfo the order of St Mark, or 
the medal. It is the doge and the fenate that confer 
this order; the knights bear no particular habit, only 
the collar, which the doge puts around their neck, 
with a medal, wherein it reprefented the winged lion 
of the republic. 

Collar of a Dr aught-horfe, a part of harnefs made 
of leather and canvas, and fluffed with ftraw or wool, 
to be put about the horfe’s neck. 

COLLARAGE, a tax or fine laid for the collars 
of wine-drawing horfes. 

COLLATERAL, any thing, place, country, &c. 
fitnated by the fide of another. 

Collateral, in genealogy, thofe relations which 
proceed from the fame flock, but not in the fame line 
of afeendents or defeendents, but being, as it were, afide*. 
of each other. Thus, uncles, aunts, nephews, nieces, 
and coufins, are collaterals, or in the fame collateral 
line: thofe in a higher degree, and nearer the com¬ 
mon root, reprefent a kind of paternity with regard 
to thofe more remote. See Consanguinity. 

Collateral SucceJJiots. When a defundt, for want 
of heirs defeended of himfelf, is fucceeded in his eflate 
by a brother or fifter, or their defeendents, the eflate 
is faid to have gone to callateral heirs. 

COLLATIA (anc. geog.), a town of the Sabines; 
thought to be diflant between four or five miles out of 
Rome to the call; fituated on an eminence (Virgil). Of 
this place was TarquiniusCollatinus, married toLucre- 
tia, raviffied by Sextus Tarquinius (Livy) ; fituated on 
this or on the left fide of the Anio (Pliny). Extant in 
Cicero’s time, but in Strabo’s day only a village; now 

no trace remains of it_Another fuppofed Collatia of 

Apulia, near mountGarganus; becaufePliny mentions 
the Colatini in Apulia, and Frontinus the Ager Collatinus . 

COLLATINA porta, a gate of Rome, at tire 
Collis Hortulorum, afterwards called Pinciana, from 
the Pincii, a noble family. Its name Collatina is from 
Collatia, to the right of which was the Via Collatina, 
which led to that town. 

COLLINA, a gate of Rome at the Collis Qiiiri- 
nalis, not far from the temple of Venus Erycina (Ovid ;) 
called alfo Salaria, becaufe the Sabines carried their 
fait through it (Tacitus). Now Salara. 

COLLATION, in the canon law, the giving or be¬ 
llowing of a benefice on a clergyman by a biffiop, 
who has it in his own gift or patronage. It differs 
from inflitution in this, that inflitution is performed 
by the biffiop, upon the prefentation of another; and 
collation is his own adl of prefentation: and it dif¬ 
fered from a common prefentation, as it is the giving 
of the church to the perfon, and prefentation, is the 
giving or offering of the perfon to the church. But 
collation fupplies the place of prefentation and infti- 
tution; and amounts to the fame as inltiuuion where 
the biffiop is' both patron and ordinary. Anciently the 
right of prefentation to all churches was in the bi¬ 
ffiop ; and now if the patron negle&s to prefent to a 
church, then this right returns to the biffiop by colla¬ 
tion : if the biffiop negledts to collate within fix months 
S 2 after 
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Collation after the elapfe of the patron, then the archbifhop 
II hath a sight to doit; and if tbs archbifhop negleds, 
Colledt. t ] len j t Jeeves to the king; the one as fuperior, to 
fupply the defects ofbifhops, the other as fupreme, to 
ibpply all defeats of government. 

Collation, in common law, the comparifon or 
prefentation of a copy to its original, to fee whether 
or not it be conformable ; or the report or act of the 
officer who made the comparifon. A collated adt is 
equivalent to its original, provided all the parties con¬ 
cerned were prcfcnt at the collation. 

Collation, in Scots law, that right which an heir 
has of throwing the whole heritable and moveable 
eftates of the deceafed into one mafs, and (haring it 
equally with the others in the fame degree of kindred, 
when he thinks fuch (hare will be more than the 
value of the heritage to which he had an exclulive title. 

Collation is alfo ufed among the Romanills for 
tile meal or rcpafl made on a faft-day, in lieu of a flip¬ 
per. Only fruits are allowed in a collation : F. Lo- 
obineau obferves, that anciently there was not allowed 
evenbread in the collations in Lent, nor any thingbefide 
a few comfits and dried herbs and fruits; which cuflom, 
he adds, obtained till the year 1453. Cardinal Hum¬ 
bert obferves further, that in the middle of the nth 
century there were no collations at all allowed in the 
Latin church in the time of Lent; and that the cu- 
Itom of collations was borrowed from the Greeks, who 
themfelves did not take it up till about the 11 th century. 

Collation is alfo propularly ufed for a repafl be¬ 
tween meals, particularly between dinner and flipper. 
The word collation, in this fenfe, Du Cange derives 
from collocutio, “conference;” and maintains, that 
originally collation was only a conference, or conver- 
facion on fubjects of piety, held on faft-days in mo- 
mafteries; but that, by degrees, the cuftom was in¬ 
troduced of bringing in a few rcfrefhments; and that 
by the exceffes to which thofe fober repafts were at 
length carried, the name of the abufe was retained, 
but that of the thing loft. 

Collation of Seals, denotes one feal fet on the fame 
label, on the reverfe of another. 

COLLEAGUE, a partner or affociate in the fame 
office or magiltrarure. See Adjunct. 

COLLECT, collection, a voluntary gatheringof 
money, for fome pious or charitable pitrpofe. Some 
fay, thenam tcolleCi, or collection, was ufed, by reafon 
thofe gatherings were anciently made on the days of 
talleCls, and incollefls, i. e. inaftembliesof Chriftians; 
but, more probably, quia colligebatur pecunta. 

Collect is fometimes alfo ufed for a tax, or im- 
pofition, raifed by a prince for any pious defign. 
Thus, hiftories fay, that in 1166, the king of England, 
coming into Normandy, appointed a collefl for the 
relief of the holy land, at the defirc and after the 
example of the king of France. See Croisade. 

Collect, in the liturgy of the church of England, 
ind the mafs of the Romanifts, denotes a prayer ac¬ 
commodated to any particular day, occafion, or the 
like. See Liturgy, and Mass. 

In the general, all the prayers in eacli office are 
called collects; either becaufe the prieft fpeaks in the 
name of the whole affetnbly, whofe fentiments and de¬ 
fires he fums up by the word oremtis, “ let us pray.” 
as is obferved by pope Innocent III. or, becaufe thofe 


prayers are offered when the people are affembled Collective 
together, which is the opinion of PameliusonTertullian. I 
The congregation itfelf is in fome ancient authors . College. ^ 
called coileCi. The popes Gelatins and Gregory are v 
(aid to have been the firftwhoeftabli(hedco//ec r ?j-. De- 
fpence, a doctor of the faculty of Paris, has an exprefs 
treatife on collects, their origin, antiquity, authors, &e. 

COLLECTIVE, among grammarians, a term ap¬ 
plied to a noun expreffing a multitude, though itfelf 
be only lingular; as an army, company, troop, &c. 
called collective nouns. 

COLLECTOR, in general, denotes a perfon who 
gets or brings together things formerly difperfed and 
feparated. Hence, 

Collector, in matters of civil polity, is a perfon 
appointed by the commiffioners of any duty, the inhabi¬ 
tants of a parilb, 8 cc. to raife or gather any kind of tax. 

Collector, among botanifts, one who gets to¬ 
gether as many plants as be can, without ftudying bo¬ 
tany in a fcientifical manner. 

COLLEGATORY, in the civil law, a perion who-' 
has a legacy left him in common with one or more 
other perfons. 

COLLEGE, an affemblage of feveral bodies or fo- 
Gieties, or of feveral perfons into one fociety. 

College, among the Romans, ferved indifferently 
for thofe employed in the offices of religion, of go¬ 
vernment, the liberal and even mechanical arts and 
trades ; fo that, with them, the word dignified what 
we call a corporation or company. 

In the Roman empire, there were not only the col¬ 
lege of augurs, and th t college of capitolini, i. e. of thofe 
who had the fnperintendence of the capitoline games ; 
but alfo colleges of artificers, collegia artificum; college 
of carpenters, fabricorum, otfabrorum tignariorum; of 
porters, figulorunt; of founders, eerariorum ; the col¬ 
lege of lockfmiths, fabrorum ferrariorum ; of engineers 
of the army, tignariorum; of butchers, taniorum ; of 
dendrophori, dendrophororuni ■ of centonaries, cento- 
nariorum ; of makers of military cafques, fagariorum ; 
of tent-makers, tabernaculariorum; of bakers, pi forum ; 
of muficians, tibicinum, &c. Plutarch obferves, that 
it was Numa who firft divided the people into colleges; 
which he did to the end that each confulting the inter- 
eftsoftheircollege, whereby they were divided from the 
citizens of the othercolleges, they might not enter into 
any general confpiracy againlt the public repofe. 

Each of thefe colleges had diftindl meeting-places or 
halls; and likewife, in imitation of the ftate, a trea- 
fury and common cheft, a regifter, and one to repre- 
fent them upon public occafions, and afts of govern¬ 
ment. Thefe colleges had the privilege of manumit¬ 
ting (laves, of being legates, and making by-laws for 
their own body, provided they did not clafh with 
thofe of the government. 

There are various colleges on foot among the mo¬ 
derns, founded on the model of thofe of the ancients. 

Such are the three colleges of the empire, ziz. 

College of Electors, or their Deputies, affembled in 
the diet of Ratifbon. 

College of Princes ; the body of princes, or their 
deputies, at the diet of Ratifbon. 

College of Cities, is, in like manner, the body of 
deputies which the imperial cities fend to the diet. 

College of Cardinals, or the Sacred College ; a 

body 
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College, body compofed of the three orders of cardinals. See 
--*-- Cardinals. 

College is alfo ufed for a public place endowed 
with certain revenues, where the feveral parts of learn¬ 
ing are taught. 

An affemblage of feveral of thefe colleges conftitute 
an univerfity. The erection of colleges, in Britain, is 
part of the royal prerogative, and not to be done with¬ 
out the king’s licence. 

The eftabliihment of colleges or nniverfuies is a 
remarkable period in literary hiltory. The fchools 
in cathedrals and m on ft erics confined themfelves 
chiefly to the teaching of grammar. There were on¬ 
ly one or two mailers employed in that office. But, 
in colleges, profeflbrs are appointed to teach all the 
different parts of fcience. The firfl: obfeure mention 
of academical degrees in the univerfity of Paris (fiom 
which the other nniverfuies in Europe have bor¬ 
rowed molt of their culfoms and inflitutions), occurs 
A. D. 1215. 

College of Civilians , commonly called Dotfors Com¬ 
mons; a college founded by Dr Harvey, dean of the 
arches, for the profeflbrs of the civil law refiding in 
London : where ufnally, likewile, reftdes the judge 
of the arches court of Canterbury, judge of the admi¬ 
ralty, of the prerogative court, &c. with other civi¬ 
lians; who alflive, as to diet and lodging, in a col¬ 
legiate manner, commoning together; whence the ap¬ 
pellation of Dotfors Commons, Their houfe beingcon- 
fumed in the great fire, they all relided at Exeter- 
houfe in the Strand till 1672 ; when their former houfe 
was rebuilt, at their own expence, in a very fplendid man¬ 
ner. Tothiscollegebelong 34pro£tors, whomakethem- 
fel ves parties for their clients, manage their caufes. See. 

College of •Phyficians, a corporation of phyficians 
in London^ who, by feveral charters and afts of par¬ 
liament of Henry VIII. and his fucceffors, have cer¬ 
tain privileges, whereby no man, though a graduate 
in phylic of any univerfity, may, without licence un¬ 
der the faid college-feal, practice phyftc in or within 
feven miles of London ; with power to adminifter 
oaths, fine and imprifon offenders in that and feveral 
other particulars ; to fearch the apothecaries fliops, &c. 
in and about Loudon, to fee if their drugs, &c. be 
wholefome, and their compofnions according to the 
form preferibed by the faid college in their difpenfa- 
tory. By the faid charter they are alfo freed from all 
troublefome offices, as to ferve on juries, be conftable, 
keep watch, provide arms, &c. 

The fociety had anciently a college in Knight-rider- 
flreet, the gift of Dr Linacre phyfician to king Hen¬ 
ry VIII. Since that lime they have had a houfe 
built them by the famous Dr Harvey in 1652, at the 
end of Amen-corner, which he endowed with his 
whole inheritance in his lifetime ; but this being burnt 
in the great fire in 1666, a new one was erefted, at 
the expence of the fellows, in Warwick-lane, with a 
noble library, given partly by the marquis of Dorche- 
Iter, and partly by Sir Theodore May erne. 

Of'this college there are at prefent a prefidenr, four 
cenfors, eight eletftbrs, a regifler, and a treafurer, 
chofen annually inOflober; the cenfors have, by char¬ 
ter, power to furvey, govern, and arreft, all phyficians, 
or others praftifing phyfic, in or within feven miles of 
London ; and to fine, amerce, and imprifon them, at 
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diferetion. The number of' fellows was anciently tbir- Oil 
ty, till king Charles II. increafed their number to v 
forty; and king James II. giving them a new charter, 
allowed the number of fellows to be enlarged fo as 
not to exceed fourfeore ; referving to himfclf and fnc- 
ceffors the power of placing and difpiacing any of 
them for the future. 

The college is not very rigorous in afferting their 
privileges; there being a great number of phyficians, 
foine of very good abilities, who prabtife in London, 

&c. without their licence, and are connived at by the 
college; yet by law, if any perfon nor exprefsly al¬ 
lowed to prablife, take on him the cure of any difeafe, 
and the patient die under his hand, it is deemed felo¬ 
ny in the praflifer. In 1696, the college made a fub- 
feription, to the number of forty-two of their mem¬ 
bers, to fet on foot a difpenfittory for the relief of the 
fick poor; fince that they have erebled two other dif- 
penfatories. 

Edinburgh College of f hyfetans was ereified on the 
29th November 1681. The defigu of this inflitution 
was to prevent the abufes daily committed by foreign 
and illiterate impoftors, quacks, &c. For this reafon, 
his majefty, at the time abovementioned, granted let¬ 
ters patent to erebl into a body corporate and politic, 
certain phyficians in Edinburgh and their fucceffors, 
by the title of “ the Prefnlent and Royal College of 
Phyficians at Edinburgh,” with power to choofe an¬ 
nually a council of feven, one whereof to be prefident: 
thefe are to eletfl a treafurer, clerk, and other officers 
to have a common feal; to file and be fued; to make 
laws for promoting ihe art of phylic, and regulating 
the practice thereof, within the city of Edinburgh, 
town of Leith, and difiriifls of the Canongate, Wc£- 
porf, Pleafance, and Potter-row; through all which 
the jurifdidion of the college extends. Throughout 
this jurifdiblion, no perfon is allowed topratflife phy¬ 
fic, without a warrant from the college, under the pe¬ 
nalty of L. 5 Sterling the firfl month, to be doubled 
monthly afterwards while the offence is continued; 
one-half the money arifiug from fitch fines to go to 
the poor, the other to the ufe of the college. They 
are alfo empowered to puoilli all licentiates in phyfic 
within the abovementioned bounds, for faults commit¬ 
ted againfl the inflitutions of the college ; and to fine 
them of fums not exceeding 40 s. On fucli occafions, 
however, they mufl have one of the bailies of the city 
to fit in judgment along with them, otherwife their 
fentence will not be valid. They are alfo empowered 
to fearch and infpebt all medicines within their jurif- 
dibtion, and throw out into the ffreet all fnch as are 
had or unwholefome. That they may the better at¬ 
tend their patients, they are exempted from watching, 
warding, and ferving on juries. They are, however, 
retrained from erecting fchools for teaching the art of 
phyfic, or conferring degrees on any perfon qualified 
for the office of a phyfician; but are obliged to licenfc 
all fuch as have taken their degrees in any other uni¬ 
verfity, and to admit as honorary members all the pro¬ 
feflbrs of phyfic in the reft of the univerfities of Scot¬ 
land. Thefe privileges and immunities are not, how¬ 
ever, to interfere with the rights and privileges of the 
apothecary forgeons, in their practice of curing wounds, 
contufions, frablures, and other external operations. 
Edinburgh College of Surgeons. This is but a very 

late' 
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College, late infiitution, by which the furgeens of Edinburgh 

' v -' are incorporated into a Royal College, and auchorifed to 

carry into execution a fcheme for making provifion for 
their widows and children, &c. They have alfo the pri¬ 
vilege of examining, andlicenfing, if found qualified, all 
practitioners in forgery within certain bounds. 

College of Jujlice, the fupreme civil court of Scot¬ 
land ; otherwile called Court of Seffion, or, oj Council 
andSeffion. See Law, Part HI. N° clvii. 4. 

Sion College , or the college of the London clergy ; 
which has been a religious houfe time out of mind, 
fometimes under the denomination of a priory, fome- 
times under that of a fpital or hofpital: at its dilTo- 
littion under 31ft Henry VIII. it was called Elfyn’s 
Spital, from the name of its founder, amercer, in 1329. 
At prefent it is a compofition of both, viz. a college 
for the clergy of London, who were incorporated in 
1630, in purfuance to the will of Dr White, under 
the name of the Prefdent and Felloms of Sion College ; 
and an hofpital for ten poor men and as many wo¬ 
men. The officers of the corporation are the prefi- 
dent, two deans, and four affiflants; who are annually 
chofen from among the redlors and vicars of London ; 
and are fubjedt to the vifitation of the bifhop. They 
have a good library, built and flocked by Mr Simpfon, 
and furnifhed by feveral other benefadlors, chiefly for 
the clergy of the city, without excluding other flu- 
dents on certain terms ; and a hall, with chambers for 
Undents, generally occupied by the minifters of the 
neighbouring parifhes. 

Grefham College, or College of Philofopky; a col¬ 
lege founded by Sir Thomas Grefham, and endowed 
with the revenue of the Royal Exchange: one moiety 
of this endowment the founder bequeathed to the 
mayor and aldermen of London and their fuccelfors, 
in trufl, that they fhotild find four able perfons to read, 
within the college, divinity, geometry, aflronomy, and 
mafic: who are chofen by a committee of the common 
council, confiflingof thelord mayor and three aldermen 
and eight commoners, and allowed each, befides lodging, 
L. 50 per annum. Theother moiety he left to the com¬ 
pany of mercers, to find three more able perfons, chofen 
by acommittee of that compmy, confiding of the mafler 
and three wardens, during their office, and eight of 
the court of affiflants, to read law, phyfic, and rhe¬ 
toric, on the fame terms ; with this limitation, that 
the feveral ledturers fhould read in term-time, everyday 
in the week except Sundays ; in the morning in Latin, 
in the afternoon the fame in Englifh : but that in ma¬ 
fic to be read only in Englifh. By 8th George III. 
cap. 32. the building appropriated to this college was 
taken down, and the excife-office crcdted in its room. 
Each of the profeffors is allowed L.50 per annum, in 
lieu of the apartments, &c. relinquifhedby them inthe 
college, and is permitted to marry, notwithftanding 
the reftri&ion of Sir Thomas Grefham’s will. The 
ledtures are now read in a room over the Royal Ex¬ 
change; and the city and mercers company are requi¬ 
red to provide a proper place for this purpofe. 

In this college formerly met the Royal Society, that 
noble academy, inftitnted by king Charles II. and ce¬ 
lebrated throughout the world for their improvements 
in natural knowledge. See their hiflory and policy 
under Society. 

College de Propaganda Fide, was founded at Rome 


in 1622 by Gregory XV. and enriched with ample re- College 
venues. It confifts of thirteen cardinals, two priefts, ti _ 
and a fecretary ; and was defigned for the propagation Collegiate. 
and maintenance of the Romilh religion in all parts of ~ v ™~ 
the world. The funds of this college have been very 
confiderably augmented by Urban VIII. and many 
private donations. Miffionaries are fupplied by this 
infiitution, together with a variety of books fuited to 
their feveral appointments. Seminaries for their in- 
ftrudlion are fupported by it, and a number of cha¬ 
ritable eflablilhments connedled with and conducive to 
the main objedt of its infiitution. 

Another college of the fame denomination was efta- 
blifhed by Urban VIII. in 1627, in confequence of 
the liberality of John Baptift Vilcs, a Spanifh noble¬ 
man. This is fei apart for the inftrudlion of thofe 
who are defigned for the foreign raiffions. It was at 
firfl committed to the care of three canons of the pa¬ 
triarchal churches ; but ever fince the year 1641 it is 
under the fame government with the former infiitution. 

College of Heralds, commonly called the Heralds 
Office; a corporation founded by charter of king 
Richard III. who granted them feveral privileges, as 
to be free”from fubfidies, tolls, offices, &c. They had 
a fecond charter from king Henry VI.; and a houfe 
built near Dodtors-commons, by the earl of Derby, in 
the reign of king Henry VII. was given them by the 
duke of Norfolk, in the reign of queen Mary, which 
houfe is now rebuilt. 

This college is fubordinate to the earl-marfhal of 
England. They are affiflants to him in his court of 
chivalry, ufually held in the common-hall of the col¬ 
lege, where they fit in their rich coats of his majefty’s 
arms. See Herald. 

College of Heralds in Scotland, confifts ef Lyon 
king at arms, fix heralds, and fix pnrfuivants, and a 
number of meflengers. See Lyon. 

COLLEGIANS, Collegiani, Collegiants, a 
religious fed formed among the Arminians and Ana- 
baptifls in Holland, about the beginning of the fevenr 
teenth century ; fo called becaufe of their colleges, or 
meeting, twice every week ; where every one, females 
excepted, has the fame liberty of expounding the 
feriptnre, praying, &c. They are faid to be all ei¬ 
ther Arians or Socinians: they never communicate 
in the college, but meet twice a-year from all parts of 
Holland at Rhinfbergh, whence they are alfo called 
Rhinjberghers, a village twomilesfrom Leyden, where 
they communicate together; admitting every one that 
prefents himfelf, profeffing his faith in the divinity of 
the holy feriptures, and refolution to live fuitably to 
their precepts and dodtrines, without regard to his fedt 
or opinion. They have no particular minifters, but 
each officiates as he is difpofed. They never baptize 
without dipping. 

COLLEGIATE, or Collegial, churches, are 
thofe which have no bifhop’s fee, yet have the ancient 
retinue of the bifhop, the canons and prebends . Such 
arc Weftminfter, Rippon, Windfor, ire, governed by 
deans and chapters. 

Of thefe collegiate churches there are two kinds: 
fome of royal, and others of ecclefiaftial foundation; 
each ot them, in matters of divine fervice, regulated 
in the fame manner as the cathedrals. There are 
even fome collegiate churches that have the epifcopal 

rights. 
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rights. Some ofthefe churches were anciently abbeys, 
which in time were fecularized. The church of Sc 
Peter’s, Weftminfter, was anciently a cathedral; but 
the revenues of the monaftery being by aft of parlia¬ 
ment, i Elizabeth, verted in the dean and chapter, 
it commenced a collegiate church. In feveral caufes 
the llyling it cathedral, inftead of collegiate, church of 
Weftminfter, has occafioned error in the pleadings. 

COLLET, among jewellers, denotes the horizontal 
face or plane at the bottom of brilliants. See Bril¬ 
liant. 

Collet, in glafs-making, is that part of glafs vef- 
fels which (ticks to the iron inrtrument wherewith the 
metal was taken out of the melting-pot: thefe are 
afterwards ufed for making green glafs. 

COLLETICS, in pharmacy, denote much the fame 
with Agglutinants or Vulneraries. 

COLLIER (Jeremy), a learned Englifh non-juring 
divine, born in i6jo, and educated in Caius college 
Cambridge. He had firft the fmall reftory of Amp- 
ton, near St Edmund’s Bury in Suffolk; which in fix 
years he religned, to come to London, in 1685, 
where he was made lefturer of Gray’s Inn: but the 
change of government that followed, foon rendered 
the public exercife of his funftion impracticable. He 
was committed to Newgate for writing againrt the 
revolution; and again, for carrying on a correfpon- 
dence which that change of events made treafonable ; 
but was releafed both times, without trial, by the in¬ 
tervention of friends. It is obfervable that he carried 
his fcruples fo far, as to prefer confinement to the ta¬ 
cit acknowledgment of the jurifdiftion of the court by 
accepting his liberty upon bail. Suitable to thefe 
principles, he next afted a very extraordinary part 
with two other clergymen of his own way of think¬ 
ing, at the execution of Sir John Friend and Sir Wil¬ 
liam Perkins for the allaflination plot; by giving them 
folemn abfolution, and by impofition of hands: ab- 
fconding for which, he continued under an outlawry 
to the day of his death in 1726. Thefe proceedings 
having put a flop to his aftivity, he employed his re¬ 
tired hours rather more ufefully in literary works. 
In 1698, he attempted to reform our theatrical enter¬ 
tainments, by publifhing his Short view of the immo¬ 
rality and profanenefs of the Englifh fl age ; which en¬ 
gaged him in a controverfy with the wits of the time: 
but as Mr Collier defended his cenfures not only with 
wit, but with learning and reafon, it is allowed that 
the decorum obferved, for the mod part, by fucceed- 
ing dramatic writers, has been owing to his animad- 
verfions. He next undertook a tranilation of Mor- 
reri’s great Hirtorical and Geographical Dictionary ; 
a work of extraordinary labonr, and which appeared 
in 4 vols. folio. After this he publifhed “ An Ecck- 
fiaftical Hiftory of Great Britain, chiefly of England,” 
in 2 vols. folio ; which is allowed to be written with 
great judgment, and even with impartiality. He 
was befides engaged in feveral controverfies, which 
his condaft and writings gave rife to, not material to 
mention. In qu*een Anne’s reign, Mr Collier was 
tempted, by offers of confiderable preferment, to a 
fubmiflion; but as he was a non-juror upon principle, 
he could not be brought to lirten to any terms. 

Collier, or Coallier. See Coallier. 
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COLLIERY, Coalery, or Coalliery. See 
Co alery. 

COLLINS (Anthony), a polemical writer, born at 
Heften near Hounflow in the country of Middlefex 
in 1676, was the fon of Henry Collins, a gentleman 
of about L. 1500 a-year. He was firft bred at Eton 
college, and then went to king’s-college Cambricge, 
where he had for his tutor Mr Francis Hart, after¬ 
wards bifhop of Chicherter. He was afterwards a 
Undent of the Temple ; but not relifiting the law, 
foon abandoned that ftudy. He was an ingenious 
man, and author of feveral curious books. His firft 
remarkable piece was publifhed in 1707, “ An Eflay 
concerning the ufe of reafon in propofittons, the evi¬ 
dence whereof depends on human teftimony.” In 
1702, he entered into the controverfy between Mr 
Clark and Dr Dodvvell, concerning the immortality 
of the foul. In 1713, he publiflied his difeourfe on 
free-thinking; which made a prodigious noife. In 
1715, he retired into the county of Eflex, and afted 
as a juftice of peace and deputy lieutenant for the 
fame county, as he had done before for that of Mid¬ 
dlefex and liberty of Weftminfter. The fame year, 
he publifhed a “ Philofophical Eflay concerning hu¬ 
man liberty.” In 1718, he was chofen treafurer of 
the county of Eflex; and this office he difeharged 
with great honour. In 1724, he publiflied his “ Hir¬ 
torical and critical Eflay on the 39 articles.” Soon 
after, he publifhed his “ Difeourfe of the grounds and 
reafons of the Chriftian religion;” to which is prefix¬ 
ed, “ An Apology for free debate and liberty of 
writing;” which piece was immediately attacked by 
a great number of writings. In 1726, appeared his 
“ Scheme of literary prophecy confidered, in a view or 
the controverfy occafioned by a late book entitled, A 
difeourfe of the grounds, ire.” In this difeourfe, he 
mentions a MS. diflertation of his to (how the Sibyl¬ 
line oracles to be a forgery made in the times of the 
primitive Chriftians, who, for that reafon, were cal¬ 
led Siliyllijls by the Pagans ; but it never appeared in 
print. His fcheme of literary prophecy was replied to 
by feveral writers ; and particularly by Dr John Ro¬ 
gers in his “ Neceffity of divine revelation aflert- 
ed.” In anfwer to which, our author wrote { ‘ A 
letter to the Reverend Dr Rogers, on occafion, ire.” 
His health began to decline fome years before his 
death, and he was very much afflifted with the ftone, 
which at laft put an end to his life at his houfe in Har- 
ley-fquare in 1729. He was interred in Oxford cha¬ 
pel, where a monument was erefted to him, with 
an epitaph in Latin. His curious library was open to 
all men of letters, to whom he readily communicated 
all the affirtance in his power; he even furnifhed his 
antagonifts with books to confute himfelf, and direc¬ 
ted them how to give their arguments all the force of 
which they were capable. He was remarkably averfe 
to all indecency and obfeenity of difeourfe; and was, 
independent of his feepticifm, a fincerely good man. 

Collins (John), an eminent accountant and ma¬ 
thematician, born in 1624, and bred a bookfeller at 
Oxford. Befides feveral treatifes on praftical fubjefts, 
he communicated fome curious papers to the Royal So¬ 
ciety, of which he was a member, which are to be 
found in the early numbers of the Philofophical Tranf- 

aftions: 


Collier j 
Collins. 



Collins 

Collinfon. 
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adtions : and was die chief promoter of many other that time in the neighbourhood of London. He he- Colli nfou, 
fcientitical publications in his time. He died in 1683 : came early acquainted With the 1110ft eminent natural- v 
and about 25 years after, all his papers coming into ifts of his time ; the Drs Derham, Woodward, Dale, 
the hands of the learned William Jones, Efq 1 F. R. S. Lloyd, and Sloane, were amongft his friends. Among 
it appeared that Mr Collins held a conftant correfpond- the great variety of articles which form that fuperb 
ence for many years with all the eminent mathema- collection, now (by the wife difpofition of Sir Hans 
ticians ; and that many of the late difeoveries in phy- and the munificence of parliament) the Britifh Mu- 
lical knowledge, if not actually made by him, wete feum, 1 mall was the number of thole with wliofe hi- 
yet brought forth by his endeavours. ftory Mr Collinfon was not well acquainted ; he being 

Collins (William), an admirable poet, was born one of thofe few who vifited Sir Hans at all times fa- 
at Chichefter, about the year 1724. lie received his miliarly; their inclination and purfuits in refpefi to 
claflical education at Winchefter ; after which he ftu- natural hiftory being the fame, a firm friendfhip had 
died at New college, in Oxford, was admitted a com- early been eftablifhtd between them. Peter Collin- 
moner of King’s college in the fame univerftty, and fon was eleded a fellow of the Royal Society on the 
was at length eledted a demy of Magdalene college. 12th of December 172S ; and perhaps was one of the 
While at Oxford, he applied himfelf to the ftudy of mod diligent and ulelul members, not only in fupply- 
poctry, and publifhed his Oriental Eclogues; after ing them with many curious obfervations himfelf, but 
which he came to London. He was naturally pof- in promoting and preftrving a moft extenfive corre- 
fefled of an ear for all the varieties of harmony and fpondence with learned and ingenious foreigners, in all 
modulation ; his heart was fufceptible of the fineft countries on every ufelul fubjtd. Btfidts his at- 
feelings of tendernefs and humanity, and was particu- tention to natural hiftory, he minuted every ftriking 
Jarly carried away by that high enthufiafm which gives hint that occurred either in reading or converfation ; 
to imagination its ftrongeft colouring ; and he was at and from this fource he derived much information, as 
once capable of foothing the ear with the melody of there were very few men of learning and ingenuity 
his numbers, of influencing the paflions by the force who were not of his acquaintance at home ; and moft 
of the pathos, and of gratifying the fancy by the luxu- foreignersof eminence in natural hiftory, or in arts and 
ry of defeription. With thefe powers, he attempted fcienccs, w ere recommended to his notice and friend- 
lyric poetry ; and ip 1746, publilhed his Odes, de- fhip. His diligence and ceconomy of time was fitch, 
feriptive and allegorical: but the fale of this W’ork be- that though he never appeared to be in a hurry, he 
ing not at all anfwerable to its merit, Jie burnt the maintained an extenfive correfpondence with great 
remaining copies in indignation. Being a man of punctuality; acquainting the learned and ingenious in 
a liberal {pirit and a fmall fortune, bis pecuniary re- diftant parts of the globe with the difeoveries and im- 
fources were unhappily foon exhaufted ; and his life proventents in natural hiftory in that country, and re¬ 
became a miferable example of neceflity, indolence, ceiving the like information from the moft eminent 
and diflipation. He projeded books which he was perfons in almoft every other. His correfpondence 
well able to execute ; and became in idea an hiftorian, with the ingenious Cadwallader Golden, Efq ; of New 
a critic, and a dramatic poet; but wanted the means York, and the jultly celebrated Dr Franklin of Phila- 
and encouragement 20 carry thefe ideas into execu- delphia, furnifh inftances of the benefit refulting from 
tion. Day fucceeded day, for the fupport of which his attention to all improvements. The latter of thefe 
he had made no provifton ; and he was obliged to fob- gentlemen communicated his firft effays on electricity 
fift, either by the repeated contributions of a friend, to Mr Collinfon, in a feries of letters, which were then 
or the generofity of a cafual acquaintance. His fpi- publilhed, and have been reprinted in a late edition of 
rits became opprefled, and he funk into a fttllen de- the Doctor’s ingenious difeoveries and improvements, 

fpondence. While in this gloomy ftare of mind, his Perhaps, in fome future period, the account procured 

uncle colonel Martin died, and left him a confiderable of the management of fheep in Spain, publifhed in the 
fortune. But this came too late for enjoyment; he Gentleman’s Magazine for May and June 1764, may 
had been fo long harafled by anxiety and diftrefs, not be confidered among the leaft ot the benefits ac- 
that he fell into a nervous diforder, which at length ertting from his extenfive and inquifitive correfpon- 
reduced the fineft underftanding to the moft deplor- dence. His converfation, cheerful and ttfefully enter- 
able childifhnefs. In the firft ftages of this diforder, taining, rendered his acquaintance much defired by 
he endeavoured to relieve himfelf by travelling, and thofe who bad 'a rcliflt for natural hiftory, or were Un¬ 
paired into France ; but the growing malady obliged dious.in cultivating rural improvements ; and feenred 
him to return; and having continued, with fliort in- Jiim the intimate friendfhip of feme of the moft e- 
tervals, in this pitiable ftate till the year 1756, he minent perfonages*in Britain, as diftinguifired by their 
died in the arms of his filler. The ingenious Mr tafte in planting ?nd horticulture, as by their rank 
Langhorne has publifhed his poetical works, with me- and dignity. He was the firft who introduced the 

moirs of the author, in one volume duodecimo. great variety of feeds and fhrubs which are now the 

COLLINSON (Peter), an eminent naturalift and principal ornafhem of every garden; and it was ow- 
antiquarian, defeended of an ancient family, was born ing to his indefatigable induftry, that fo many perfons 
on the paternal eftate called Hugal-Hall, or, Height of of the firft tliftinflion are now enabled to behold groves 
Hugal, near Windermere lake, in the parifhof Stavely, tranfplanted from the weftern continent flourjfbing as 
aboutten milesfrotn Kendal in Weftmoreland. Wbiift luxuriantly in their feveral domains as if they were 
a youth he difeovered his attachment to natural hiftory. already become indigenous to Britain. He had fome 
He began early to make a collection of dried fpeci- correfpondents in almoft every nation in Europe, fornc 
mens of plants, and had accefs to the beft gardens at in Afla, and even at Pekin ; who all tranfmitted to 

2 him 
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Collinfonia him the moft valuable feeds they could colled, in re* 
( turn for the treai'ures of America, lhe great Liu- 
CollyriB. na » us> during his relidence in England, contracted an 
intimate frieudthip with Mr Collinfon, which was re¬ 
ciprocally increafed by a multitude of good offices, and 
continued to the laft. Belides his attachment to na¬ 
tural hiftory, he was very couverfant in the antiquities 
of Great Britain, having been ele&ed a member of 
the Society of Antiquaries April 7, 1737; and he 
fupplied them often with many curious articles of in¬ 
telligence and obfervations, refpedting both his own 
and other countries. He died in 1708, leaving be¬ 
hind him many materials for the improvement of na¬ 
tural hiftory. 

COLL 1 NSONIA, in botany: A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the decaudria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 40th or¬ 
der, Perfonat#. The corolla is unequal,with its under 
lip multifid, and the fegments capillary. There is on¬ 
ly one perfedt feed. There is but one fpecies, a native 
of North America, but poiTeffed of no remarkable pro¬ 
perties. 

COLLIQU AMENTUM, in natural hiftory, an 
extreme tranfparent fluid in an egg, obfervai.le after 
two or three days incubation, containing the firft ru¬ 
diments of the chick. It is included in one of its own 
proper membranes ; diftind from the albumen. Har¬ 
vey calls it the oculus. 

COLLIQUATION, inchemiftry, is applied to ani¬ 
mal, vegetable, and mineral fubftances, tending to¬ 
wards fufion. See Fusion. 

Colliquation, in pbyfic, a term applied to the 
blood, when it lofes its crafis or balfamic texture; 
and to the folid parts, when they wafte away, by 
means of the animal fluids flowing off through the 
feveral glands, and particularly thofe of the fkin, 
fafier than they ought: which occafions fluxes of many 
kinds,, but moftly profufe, greafy, and clammy fweats, 

COLLIQUATIVE fever, in phyfic, a fever at¬ 
tended with a diarrhoea, or with profufe fweats. 

COLLISION, the flunking of one hard body againfl 
another; or the friction or percuffion of bodies mo¬ 
ving violently with different dirediens, and dafhing 
againfl each other. 

COLLUM, the fame with the Neck. 

COLLUSION, in law, a fecret underftanding be¬ 
tween two parties, who plead or proceed fraudulent¬ 
ly againfl each, to the prejudice of a third perfon. 

COLLUTHIANS, a religious fed, w’ho rofe 
about the beginning of the fourth century ; on occa- 
fion of the indulgence fhown to Arius by Alexander 
patriarch of Alexandria. Several people being fcanda- 
lized at fo much condcfcenlion ; and, among the relt, 
Colluthus, a priefl of the fame city; he hence took a 
pretence for holding feparate afiemblies,and by degrees 
proceeded to the ordination of priefts, as if he had been 
a bifhop ; pretending a neceffity for this authority, in 
order to oppofe Arius. To his fchifm be added herefy ; 
reaching, that God did not create the wicked ; that he 
was not author of the evils that befal men, &c. He 
was condemned by a council held at Alexandria by 
Ofins, in the year 330. 

COLLYBUS (koxauGc), in antiquity, the fame 
with what is now called the rate of exchange. 

COLLYRAS, or Coilyriees, in antiquity, a cer- 
Vol. V. 


tain ornament of hair, worn by the women on their Collyridf- 
necks. It was made up in the form of the fmall anB 
roundilh cakes called xowuf «/, colly ra. II 

COLLYRIDIAIhb, in church hiftory, a feel, to- Colo S ne ', 
wards the clofc of the 4th century, denominated from 
alittlecake, called by theGreeks no\\vpiJ'iai J coUyridia , 
which they offered to the Virgin Mary. 

This fedt, it feems, confuted chiefly of Arabian 
women, who, out of an extravagance of devotion to 
the Virgin, met on a certain day in the year, to cele¬ 
brate a folcmn feaft, and to render divine honours to 
Mary as to a goddefs; eating the cake which they 
offered in her name. Sc Epiphapus, who relates the 
hiftory of this fuperftitious ceremony, ridicules it. 
Theyfprung up in oppofition to the Antidico-Ma- 

RIANITES. 

COLLYRIUM, in pharmacy, a topical remedy for 
a diforder of the eyes; defigned to cool and repel hot 
fharp tumors. 

COLMAR, a confiderable town of France, in Up¬ 
per Alface, of which it is the capital. It has great 
privileges, and the Proteflants have liberty of con¬ 
fidence. It is feated near the river Ill, in £. Long. 

7. 16. N. Lat. 48. S' 

COLMARS, a town of France in Provence, and 
the diocefe of Sens. It is feated near the Alps, in 
E. Long. 6. 2 S' N. Lat. 44. 17. 

COLMOGOROD, a town of the empire of Ruifia, 
with an archbiffiop’s fee, feated in an ifland formed by 
the river Divina, in E. Long. 23. 30. N. Lat. 36. 32. 

COLNBROOK, a town of Buckinghamfhire in 
England, feated on the river Coin, which feparates 
this county from Middlefex. It is a great thorough¬ 
fare on the weftern road, and has feveral good inns. 

W. Long. o. 19. N. Lat. 51. 30. 

■ COLNE, a town of Lancafhire in England, feated 
on a fmall hill near the confines of the county. W. 

Long. 2. 2. N. Lat. 53. 45. 

COLOCHINA, an ancient town of the Morea in 
Turkey in Europe. E. Long. 23. 2. N. Lat. 36. 32. 

COLOCYNTHIS, in botany, a fpecies ofCucuMis. 

COLOCZA, a town of Hungary, feated on the 
Danube, and capital of the county of Bath, with an 
archbifhop’s fee. It was taken by the Turks in 1686, 
but afterwards retaken by the Imperialifts. E. Long. 

19 42. N. Lat. 46. 33. 

COLOGNA, a town of Italy in Padua, and in the 
territory of Venice. E. Long. 11. 43. N. Lat. 4y. 39. 

COLOGNE (the archbifhopric or diocefe of) is 
one of the dates that compofe the electoral circle of 
the Rhine, in Germany. It is bounded on the north 
by the duchy of Cleves and Gueldres, on the weft by 
that of Juliers, on the fouth by the archbiffiopric of 
Cleves, and on the eafl by the duchy of Berg, from 
which it is almoft w holly feparated by the Rhine, 

This country is very fruitful in corn and wine, which 
the inhabitants difpofe of by embarking it on the 
Rhine, it extending about feventy miles along that 
river. It is divided into the Higher and Lower Dio¬ 
cefe ; the Higher Diocefe contains that part which 
lies above Cologne, wherein is Bonne, the capital town 
of this eledlorate, and where the eledtor refides ; be- 
fides which there are Leichnich, Andernach, Bruyl, 

Zulich, and Kerpen. The Lower Diocefe is on the 
other fide of Cologne, and contains the towns of Zonz, 

T Neuys, 
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Cologne Neuys, Hcizanvart, Kempen, Rhynberg, and Alpen. 

The city of Cologne and county of Meurs, though 
within the diocefe of Cologue, do not belong to it; 
for Cologne is a free city, and Meurs belongs to the 
houfe of Naffau-Orange ; but by way of recompence, 
the eledtor has conliderable poflellions in Wefiphalia, 
which they call the Domain. It contains the duchy 
of Weftphalia and the county of Rechlinchufen. This 
prelate is one of the electors of the empire, and holds 
alternately with that of Treves the fecond or third 
rank in the electoral college. He is arch-chancellor 
of the empire in Italy ; which dignity was very im¬ 
portant when the emperors were mailers of Italy, but 
now it is next to nothing. When the emperors were 
crowned at Aix la Chapelle, the archbilhop of Cologne 
performed the ceremony, which caufed him to pretend 
to the fame right elfewhere ; but he was oppofed, by 
the archbilhop of Mentz. This occafioned an order, 
that they Ihould each of them have that honour in 
their'own diocefe, but if it was done elfewhere, they 
Ihould perform it alternately. The archbilhop of Co¬ 
logne is eleded by the chapter in that city, which is 
the moll illultrious in all Germany. They are all 
princes or counts, except eight doctors, who have no 
occafion to prove their nobility. 

Cologne, an ancient and celebrated town of Ger¬ 
many, in the diocefe of that name, with an archbi- 
Ihop’s fee, and a famous univerlity, feated on the river 
Rhine, in E. Long. 6. 38. N. Lat. jo. 50. In the 
times of the Romans, this city was called Colonia A- 
grippina, and Ubiorum, becaufe it was built by Agrip¬ 
pina the wife of Claudius I. and mother of Nero; and 
becaufe the Ubii inhabited this country on the Lower 
Rhine. In 755, it was an arehbiihopric, and in 1260 
entered into the Hanfeatic league. The univerfity 
was ellablilhed in 1388 by Pope Urban VI. The 
city is fortified with Ilrong walls, flanked with 83 
large towers, and furronnded with three ditches ; but 
thefe fortifications, being executed after the ancient 
manner, could make but a poor defence at prefent. It 
lies in the Ihape of a half-moon, and is faid to have 
20 gates, 19 parilhes, 37 monafleries, and 365 church¬ 
es and chapels ; but the ftreets in general are dirty 
and badly paved, the windows of the houfes compofed 
of fmall bits of round glafs, and the inhabitants are 
but few for fo large a place. It is inhabited moltly by 
Papills ; but there are alfo many Protellants, who re¬ 
pair to the neighbouring town of Mulheim, in the 
duchy of Berg, for public worlhip. Its trade, which 
is confiderable, efpccially in Rhenilh wine, is chiefly 
in the hands of the Protellants, and carried on by the 
Rhine. The Ihips with which they trade to the Ne¬ 
therlands are of a particular form, and confiderable 
burden. The clergy here are very numerous, and have 
large revenues. That of the archbilhop is L. 130,000. 
Baron Polnitz fays, that though Cologne is one of 
the greatefl cities, it is one of the molt melancholy in 
all Europe ; there being nothing to be feen but priells, 
friars, and Iludents, many of whom beg alms with a 
fong; and nothing to be heard but the ringing of 
bells ; that there are very few families of quality; that 
the vulgar are very clownilh; and that the noblemen 
of the chapter Itay no longer in town than their duty 
obliges them. Mr Wright, in his travels, fays, that 
the women go veiled; and that the belt gin is that 


diflilled from the juniper berries which grow in this Cologne. 

neighbourhood. This city is perhaps the moll re- - 

markable of any in the world for the great number of 
precious relics it contains; of which the Popilh clergy, 
no doubt, make their advantage. In the church of 
St Urfula, they pretend to Ihow her tomb, and the 
bones of the 11,000 pretended virgin martyrs, though 
that Rory is entirely owing to a miftaken inscription. 

The heads of fomeof thefe imaginary martyrs are kept 
in cafes of lilver, others are covered with Ruffs of gold, 
and fome have caps of cloth of gold and velvet. Bre- 
vat fays, he faw between 4 and 5000 Ikulls, decked 
with garlands, and coronets, ranged on Ihelves. The 
canonelfes of St Urfula, who mufl be all countelles, - 
have a handfome income. In their church they pre¬ 
tend to Ihow three of the thorns of our Saviour’s 
crown, and one of the veflels which contained the 
water that he converted into wine at the marriage of 
Cana. In the church of St Gereon are 900 heads of 
Mooriih Cavaliers, faid to have been in the army of 
Confiantine before it was converted, and to have been 
beheaded for refufing to facrifice to idols. Every 
one of the heads has a cap of fcarlet, adorned with 
pearls. In the magnificent cathedral of St Peter, .the 
three wife men who came from the eafi to. vifit our 
Saviour, are faid to be interred. They lie in a laTge 
purple Ihrine fpangled with gold, fet upon a pedef- 
tal of brafs, in the midR of a fquare maulbleum, faced 
within and without with marble and jafper. It is 
opened every morning at nine o’clock, if two of the 
canons of the cathedral are prefent, when thefe kings 
or wife men are feen lying at full length, with their 
heads bedecked with a crown of gold garnifhed with 
precious Rones. Their names, which are Gajpur,■ Mel- 
chier, and Balthafar, are in purple characters on a 
little grate, which is adorned with an infinite number 
of large rich pearls and precious Rones, particularly 
an oriental topaz as big as a pigeon’s egg, and valued 
at above 30,000 crowns. Over againfl them are fix 
large branches of River, with wax candles, which burn 
night and day. The bones of thefe men, we are told, 
were brought to Confiantinople by Helena mother to 
Confiantine, from thence to Milan by Euflorpius 
bifbop of that fee, and afterwards hither by archbifliop 
Rainold. In the Jefuits college are the portraits of 
the firfi 13 generals of that order, with Ignatius Lo¬ 
yola at their head ; and in the church, which is the 
finefi in Cologne, are many rich fiatues, with an ama¬ 
zing quantity of fine River plate; and the utenlils for 
mafs are all of gold enriched with precious fiottes. In 
the Cordeliers church, is the tomb of the famous Duns 
Scotus, furnamed Doit or Subtilis, with this epitaph, 

« Scotia me genuit, Anglia me fufcepit, Gallia me 
docuit, Colognia me tenet.” Cologne is a free impe¬ 
rial city, and as fuch has a feat and voice at the diets of 
the empire, and circle of the Lower Rhine. In thofe 
of the empire, it has the firfi place on the Rhenilh * 
bench. Towards the defence of the empire, its affelf- 
ment is 825 florins; and towards the maintenance of 
the chamber-court, 405 rix-dollars, 724 kruitzers 
each term. Its militia confifls of four companies of 
foot, who keep guard at the gates. It is governed 
by its own fenate, in refped to civil matters and 
caufes; but the criminal jurifdi&ion belongs to the 
eleftor and his chapter; and fo jealous are the inha¬ 
bitants 
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Colombo bitauts of him, that they will Hot permit him to Hay 
y II in the city above three days at a time, nor to come 
^°* on ' into it with a large retinue. For this reafon the elec- 
' J ’~ tor refides commonly at Bonn. 

. Cologne- Barth, a kind of very light baftard ochre, 
of a deep brown colour. 

COLOMBO, a handfome, pleafant, and flrong 
town of Afia, feated on the eadern lide of the illand 
@f Ceylon in the Eaft Indies. It was built by the 
Portuguefe in 1638; and in 1638 they were driven 
from it by the natives, affifted by the Dutch, who are 
now in poffeffion of it. It is about three quarters of 
a mile long, and as much in breadth. The natives 
live in the old town, without the walls of the hew; 
the ilreets of this lad are wide and fpacious ; and the 
buildings are in the modern tafte, particularly the go¬ 
vernor’s houfe, whichis a handfome drudlure, E. Long. 
80. ij. N. Lat. 7. e. 

COLOMEY, or Colomia, a town of Poland in 
Red Ruffia, feated on the river Priith, in E. Long. 
25. 9. N. Lat. 48. 45. 

* COLOMNA (Fabio), a very learned botanift, born 
at Naples about the year 1567. He became fkilled 
in the languages, in mufic, defigning, painting, and 
the mathematics; and died about the middle of the 
17th century. He wrote, 1. $ i/to j 8 arav©-, feu Plan- 
tarmn aliquot (ac pifcium) hidoria. 2. Minus cogni- 
tarum rariorumque ftirpium tx<ppatns ; itemque de aqua- 
tilibas, aliifque nonnullis animalibus, libellus; and o- 
ther works. 

COLON, in anatomy, the fird and moil confider- 
able of the large intedines. See Anatomy, under 
n° 93. ’ 

Colon, in grammar, a point, or character formed 
thus ■[:], ferving to mark a paafe, and to divide the 
members of a period. See Pointing: fee alfo Pe¬ 
riod, Comma, and Semicolon. Grammarians ge¬ 
nerally affign the ufe of a colon to be, to mark the 
middle of a period; or to conclude a fenfe lefs perfedt 
than the dot or period:—but, a fenfe lefs perfect than 
the period, is an expreffion extremely vague and inde¬ 
terminate, SeePERipD. 

Others fay, a colon is to be ufed when the fenfe is 
perfect, but the fentence not concluded: but neither 
is this over clear and exprefs. 

A late author, in an ingenious difcourfe, Ds ratione 
interpungendi, marks the office of the colon, and where¬ 
in it differs from the femicolon, &c. more preeifely. 
A colon, on his principles, ferves to didinguiffi thofe 
conjundt members of a fentence, which are capable of 
being divided intoother members; whereof one, af 
lead, is conjunct. Thus, in the fentence, As we can¬ 
not difcern.the fhadow moving along the dial-plate , fo the 
advances -me make in knowledge are only perceived by 
the diflance gone over; the two members being both 
fimple, are only feparated by a comma. In this. As 
we perceive the fhadow to have moved, but did not per¬ 
ceive it moving; fo our advances in underfunding, inthat 
that they conflft offuch minute fteps, are only perceivable 
by the diflance ;•—the fentence being divided into two 
equal parts, and thofe conjundt ones, fince they include 
others; we feparate the former by a femicolon, and 
the latter by commas. But inthis, As we perceive the 
■fhadow to have moved along the dial, but did not perceive 


it moving;. audit appears the grafs has grown, though no 
body ever Jaw it grow : fo the advances we make in know¬ 
ledge, as they coujijl offuch minute fteps, art only perceiv¬ 
able by. the diflance —the advancement in knowledge is 
compared to the motion of a lhadow, and the growth 
of grafs; which comparifon divides the fentence into 
two principal parts: but lince what is faid of the 
movement of the fhadow, and likewife of the growth 
of grafs, contains two limple members, they are to be 
feparated by a femicolon; confequently a higher point¬ 
ing is required to feparate them from the other-part 
of the fentence, which they are oppofed to: and this 
is a colon. See Punctuation. 

COLONEL, in. military matters, the commander in 
chief of a regiment, whether horfe, foot,, or dragoons. 

Skinner derives the word from colony; being of 
opinion, the chiefs of colonies, called coloniales, might 
‘give the name to chiefs of forces. In the French and 
Spaniffi armies, colonel, is confined to the infantry and 
dragoons: the commanding officer of a regiment of 
horfe they ufually call meftre de camp , Fomerly, in- 
flead of colonel, the French ufed the word colonel; 
and this old fpelling comes nearer to our common 
way of pronouncing the word colonel. 

A colonel may lay any officer of his regiment in 
arred, but mult acquaint the general with it; he is 
not allowed a guard, only a century from the quarter- 
guard. 

Colon EL-Lieutenant, he who commands a regiment 
of guards, whereof the king, prince, or other perfon 
of thefirll eminence, iscolonel. Thefe colonel-lieute¬ 
nants have always a colonePs commiilion, and are ufual¬ 
ly general-officers. 

L1e11tenaut-C01.0N.EL, the fecond officer in a regiment, 
who is at the head of the captains, and commands in 
the abfenceof the colonel. 

COLONIA, (anc. geog.) a town of the Trino- 
bantes, a little above Camelodunum. Now Colchef- 
ter in Eilex, according to Cambden, who fuppofes it 
to take its name from the river Colne, and not that it 
was a colony. Though others think Antonine’s di- 
flances agree with Sudbury. 

Colons a Equeftris, an ancient and noble colony on 
the Lacus Lemanus. It appears to be the work of 
Julius Casfar, who fettled there Equites Lmitanei; and 
to this Lucan is thought to refer. By the Itinerary 
it is fuppofed to have Hood between Laufane and 
Geneva, 12 miles from the lad place by Peutinger’s 
map; which diredls to Nyon, placed in CavO Lemano, 
according to Lucan’s expreffion, that is,, a bay or cove 
of the lake. Its ancient-name was Noviodunum, (Noti- 
tia Galliae): hence its modern name. 

Colons a Metailina, or Metalline sifts, a town of Lu- 
fitania, fituated on the right or weft fide of the Anas, 
or Guadiatia: but now on the left or ead fide, from 
the river’s drifting its bed or channel, and called Me- 
delin, a town in Edremadura. W. Long. 6. 12. Lat. 
38“ 45'. 

Colonsa Morinorum, a town of Belgica, thought 
to be Tarvenna, the capital of the Morini. Now 
Terrouen, *a town of Artois. E. Long. 2 0 ij', Lat. 
50 ° 37 '- 

Colonsa Norbenfis, or Norba Gee fare a, a town of 
Ludtania, to the fouth of Trajan’s bridge on the Ta- 
T 2 gus. 


Colonel 

J 

Colonia. 
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Colonia gas. Now Alcantara , in Eftremadura. W. Long. 

II 7. 10. N. Lat. 39. 10. 

Colony.^ Colonia Trajana, (Antonine, Peminger) ; a 
town of Belgica, furnamed alfo Ulpia, (Antonine) ; 
and Tricejima , from being the ftation of the thirtieth 
legion, (Annnian). Now Kellen, a village of the 
duchy of Cleves, a mile from the Rhine. 

ColoniaValentia, (Ptolemny, Livy); a town of 
the Hither Spain, on the Turias; deftroyed by Pom- 
pey, (Salluft) ; reflored by Julius Caefar. Still cal¬ 
led Valencia, on the river Guadalaviar, in Valencia. 
W. Long. 35. Lat. 39 20. 

COLONNA, a town of Italy, in the Campagna of 
Rome, 18 miles eaftward of that city. E. Long. 13. 
ij. N. Lat. 42. o. 

Colonna (Pompey), cardinal archbifhop of Mon¬ 
treal in Sicily, and bithop of a very great number of 
places, made a confpicuous figure in the world. He 
was equally qualified to wear the cardinal’s hat and 
the helmet, and experienced more than once the re- 
verfes of fortune. Julius II. removed him from all 
his dignities; but Leo I. reflored him, created him 
cardinal, and fent him on feveral embaffies. Cle¬ 
ment VII. diverted him of the purple, and again reflored 
him to it. ft was pretended he was obliged to him 
for his exaltation to the papal throne. The pope re¬ 
filling him fome requeft, he reproached him, faying, 
“ That it was by his intereft he had arrived at his 
dignity.” The pope replied, “ It is true, but let me 
be pope, and do not endeavour to be fo yourfelf; for 
by adling as you do, you endeavour to difpolfefs me 
of that you have railed me to.” He died viceroy of 
Naples in 1532. He wrote fome poems in praife of 
I fabella Filamarini, in which he protefts the chaftity 
of his wilh.es. He wrote another work, De laudibus 
mulierum. 

COLONNADE, in architeflure, a periflyle of a 
circular figure; or a feries of columns difpofed in a 
circle, and iufulated within fide. 

A Polyftyle Colonnade, is that whofe numbers of 
columns is too great to be taken in by the eye at a 
Angle view. Such is the colonnade of the palace of 
St Peter’s at Rome, confifting of 284 columns of the 
Doric order, each above four feet and an half diame¬ 
ter, all in Tiburtine marble. 

COLONOS, (anc. geog.) an eminence near Athens, 
whither CEdipus, after his banilhment from Thebes, 
is faid to have retired : and hence it is that Sophocles 
calls the tragedy on the fubjedt, Oedipus Coloneus. A 
place facred to Neptune, and where flood an equef- 
trian ftatue of him. Here alfo flood Timon’s tower ; 
who, for his love of folitude, and hatred to mankind, 
was called Mtfanthropos , (Paufanias). 

COLONSAY, one of the Hebrides or Weftern 
Iflands belonging to Scotland. It comprehends that 
of Oronfay, from which it is only feparated in time 
of flood, and both belong to the fame proprietor viz. 
Mr M’Neil. See Oronsay. 

COLONUS, an hulbandman, or villager, who was 
bound to pay yearly a certain tribute, or at certain 
times of the year to plough fome part of the lord’s 
land ; and from hence comes the word clown , who is 
called by the Dutch boor. 

COLONY, a company of people tranfplanted in¬ 


to a remote province in order to cultivate and inhabit Colony. 

We may diftinguilh three kinds of colonics. Firrt, 
thofe l'erving to eafe or difcharge the inhabitants of a 
country, where the people are become too numerous, 
fo that they cannot any longer conveniently lubfift. 

The fecond are thofe eflablilhed by victorious prin¬ 
ces and people in the middle of vanquilhed nations, to 
keep them in awe and obedience. 

The third may be called colonies of commerce; be- 
caufe, in effedt, it is trade that is the foleoccarton and 
object thereof. 

It was by means of the firrt kind of colonics that, 
fome ages after the deluge, the eaft firft, and fuccef- 
fively all the other parts of the earth, became inha¬ 
bited : and without mentioning any thing of the Phoe¬ 
nician and Grecian colonies, lo famous in ancient bi- 
itory, it is notorious that it was for the cflablilhmcnt 
of fucli colonies, that, during the declenfion of the em¬ 
pire, thofe torrents of barbarous nations, ifl'uing, for 
the generality, out of the north, over-run the Gauls, 

Italy, and the other fourthern parts of Europe; and, 
after feveral bloody battles, divided it with the ancient 
inhabitants. 

For the fecond kind of colonies, the Romans ufed 
them more than any other-people: and that to fectire 
the conquerts they had made from the weft to the 
eaft. Every one knows how many cities in Gaul, 
Germany, Spain, and even England, value themfelves 
on their having been of the number of Roman colo¬ 
nies. 

There were two kinds of colonies among the Ro¬ 
mans: thofe fent by the fenate; and the military ones, 
confifting of old foldiers, broken and difabled with the 
fatigues of war, who were thus provided with lands 
as the reward of their fervices. SeeBENEticE. The 
colonies fent by the fenate were either Roman or La¬ 
tin, i. e. compofed either of Roman citizens or Latins. 

The Colonise Latin® were fuch as enjoyed the Jar La- 
tii ; faid to confift in thofe two things: one, that 
whoever was edile or pretor in a town of Latium, be¬ 
came for that reafon a Roman citizen; the other, 
that the Latins were fubjedt to the edicts of their own, 
and not to thofe of the Roman magiftrates: in the year 
of the city fix hundred and fixty two, after the focial 
war, the freedom of the city was granted to all Latium 
by the lex Julia. The coloniae Roman®, were fuch 
as had the jus Romanum, but not in its full extent; 
namely, in the right of fuffrage, putting up for ho¬ 
nours, magiftracies, command in the army, ire.; but 
the jus Quiritium only, or private right; as right of 
liberty, of gentility, or dignity of family, facrifice, 
marriage, ire. For it was long a rule, never to grant 
the liberty of the city in full to colonies : nor is there 
any inftauce to the contrary, till after the focial war, 
in the year of the city fix hundred and fixty-two. Ac¬ 
cording to Ulpian (l. 1. D. de Cenf), there were o- 
ther colonies, which had little more than the name; 
only enjoying what they called jtis Italicum , i. e. they 
were free from the tributes and taxes paid by the pro¬ 
vinces. Such were the colonies of Tyre, Berytus, 
Heliopolis, Palmyra, ire. M. Vaillant has filled a 
volume in folio with medals flruck by the feveral co¬ 
lonies, in honour of the emperors who founded them. 

The 
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Colony. The ordinary fymbol they engraved on their medals, 

— v -- was either an eagle ; as when the veteran legions were 

diilributed in the colonies: or a labourer, holding a 
plough drawn by a pair of oxen ; as when the colony 
confided of ordinary inhabitants. On all the medals 
are feen the names of the decemviri, who held the 
fame rank and had the fame authority there as the 
confuls had at Rome. 

Laflly, the colonies of commerce, are tbofe eda- 
b’idled by the Englilh, French, Spaniards, Portuguefe, 
and other nations within thefe two lad centuries, and 
which they continue dill to edabliffi, in fevcral parts 
of Alia, Africa, and America ; cither to keep up a 
regular commerce with the natives, or to cultivate the 
ground, by planting fugar-canes, indigo, tobacco, and 
other commodities. The principal of this kind of co¬ 
lonies, are in the one and the other America, nor¬ 
thern and foathern ; particularly Peru, Mexico, Ca¬ 
nada, (lately Virginia, New-England, Carolina, ire.) la 
Loaifuna, l’Acadia, Hudfon’s Bay, the Antilles If- 
lands, Jamaica, Domingo, and the other illands.—In 
Africa, Madagafcar, Cape of Good Hope, Cape Verd, 
and its iflands, and all thofe vad coads extended 
thence as far as to the Red Sea. Ladly, in Alia, the 
famous Batavia of the Dutch ; Goa, Diu, of the Por¬ 
tugal efe ; and fome other lefs condderable places of the 
Englilh, French, and Danes. 

The practice of fettling commercial colonies in di- 
dant countries hath been adopted by the wifed nations 
of antiquity, who aided fydematically upon maxims 
of found policy. This appears to have been the cafe 
with the ancient Egyptians, the Chinefe, the Phoeni¬ 
cians, the commercial dates of Greece, the Carthagi¬ 
nians, and even the Romans ; for though the colonies 
of the latter were chiefly military, it could eafily be 
ihown that they were like wife made ufe of for the 
pnrpofes of trade. The favage nations who ruined 
the Roman empire, fought nothing hut to extirpate 
or hold in vaffalage thofe whom they overcame ; and 
therefore, whenever princes enlarged their dominions 
at the expence of their neighbours, they had recourfe 
to drong forts and garrifons to keep the conquered in 
awe. For this they have been blamed by the famous 
Machiavel; who labours to Ihow, that the fettling of 
colonies would have been a cheaper and better me¬ 
thod of bridling conquered countries, than building 
fortrefles in them. John de Witt, who was one of 
the abled and bed datefmen that ever appeared, 
ftrongly recommended colonies; as affording a refuge 
to fuch as had been unfortunate in trade ; as opening 
a field for fuch men to exert their abilities, as through 
want of intered could not raife themfelves in their 
own country ; and as a fupplement to hofpitals and 
other charitable foundations, which he thought in time 
might come to he overcharged. Some, however, have 
ridiculed the fuppofed advantages of colonies, and af- 
ferted that they mud always do mifehief by depopu¬ 
lating the mother-country. 

The hidory of the Britiffi colonies undoubtedly 
ffiows, that when colonids become numerous and 
opulent, it is very difficult to retain them in fub- 
jedtion to the parent date. It becomes then a quef- 
tion of importance how far they are entitled to the 
rights they had as inhabitants of the mother-coun¬ 
try, or how far they are bound by its laws ? On this 
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fubjedt Mr Blackdone hath the following obferva- Colony, 
tions. ' “ 

“ Plantations, or colonies in didant countries, are 
either fuch where the lands are claimed by the right of 
occupancy only, by finding them defert and unculti¬ 
vated, and peopling them from the mother-country; 
or where, when already cultivated, they have either 
been gained by conqned, or ceded to us by Treaties. 

And both the rights are founded upon the law of na¬ 
ture, or at lead on that of nations. But there is a 
difference between thefe two fpceics of colonies with 
refpedt to the laws by which they are hound. For it 
hath been held, that if any uninhabited country be dif- 
covercd and planted by Englilh fubjects, all the Englilh 
laws then in being, which are the birthright of every 
fubjedt, are immediately there in force. But this mud 
be underdood with many and very great redridtions. 

Such colonids carry with them only fo much of the 
Englilh law as is applicable to their own fituation, 
and the conditionof an infant colony; fuch, for indance, 
as the general rules of inheritance, and of protection 
from perfonal injuries. The artificial refinements and 
didindtions incident to the property of a great and 
commercial people, the laws of policy and revenue 
(fuch especially as are enforced by penalties), the mode 
of maintenance for the edabliffied clergy, the jurifdic- 
tion of fpiritual courts, and a multitude of other pro- 
vilions, are neither necellary nor convenient for them, 
and therefore are not in force. Vhar lhall be admit¬ 
ted, and what rejedted, at what times, and under 
what redridlions, mud, in cafes of difpute, be deci¬ 
ded in the fird indance by their own provincial judi¬ 
cature, fubjedt to the revifion and contrail of the king 
in council; the whole of their conditution being alfo 
liable to be new-modelled and reformed by the gene¬ 
ral fuperintending power of the legiflature in the mo¬ 
ther-country. But in conquered or ceded countries, 
that have already laws of their own, the king may in¬ 
deed alter and change thofe laws; but, till he does 
adtually change them, the ancient laws of the country 
remain, unlefs fuch as are againd the law of God, as 
in an infidel country. Our American plantations are 
principally of this latter fort, being obtained in the lad 
century, either by right of conqued and driving out 
the natives (with what natural judice I lhall not at 
prefent inquire), or by treaties. And therefore, the 
common law of England, as fuch, has no allowance or 
authority there; they being no part of the mother 
country, but didindt (though dependent) dominions. 

They are fubjedt, however, to the controul of the 
parliament; though (like Ireland, Mann, and the red) 
not bound by any adts of parliament, unlefs particu¬ 
larly named.” 

With refpedt to their interior polity, the Britiffi colo¬ 
nies, whether thofe they formerly poflefled or dill pof- 
fefs, may be didinguiffied into three forts, i. Provin - 
cial edabliffiments, the conditutions of which depend 
on the refpedtive commiffions iffued by the crown to 
the governors, and the indrudtions which ufually ac¬ 
company thofe commiffions; under the authority of 
which provincial affemblies are condituted, with the 
power of making local ordinances not repugnant to 
the laws of Britain. 2. Proprietary governments, 
granted out by the crown to individuals, in the na¬ 
ture of feudatory principalities, with all the inferior re- 

galities. 
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■Colony galities, and fbbordinate powers of legiflation, which 
I formerly belonged ro the owners of counties palatine: 

Colophony. y et fljjj with thefe exprefs conditions, that the ends 
' for which the grant was made be fubftaniially purfued, 
and that nothing be attempted which may derogate 
from the fovereignty of the mother-country, 3. Char¬ 
ter governments, in the nature of civil corporations; 
with the power of making bye-laws for their own in¬ 
terior regulation, not contrary to the laws of Britain; 
and with fuch rights and authorities as are efpecially 
given them in their feveral charters of incorporation. 
The form of government, in molt of them, is bor¬ 
rowed from that of England. They have a governor 
named by the king (or, in fome proprietary colonies, 
by the proprietor), who is reprefentative or deputy. 
They have courts of juftice of their own, from whole 
decisions an appeal lies to the king in council in 
England. Their general affemblies, which are their 
houfe of commons, together with their council of flatc, 
being their upper houfe, with the concurrence of the 
king, or his reprefentative the governor, make laws 
fuited to their own emergencies. But it is particu¬ 
larly declared, by flat. 7 and 8 W. III. c. 22. that all 
laws, bye-laws, ufages, and cufloms, which (hall be in 
practice in any of the plantations, repugnant to any 
law made or to be made in Britain relative to the 
faid plantations, fhall be utterly void and of none ef¬ 
fect. And, becaufe feveral of the colonies had claim¬ 
ed the foie and exclufive right of impoling taxes upon 
themfelves, the ftatute 6 Geo. III. c. 12. exprefsly 
declares, that all his Majelty’s colonies in America, 
have been, are, and of right ought to be, fubordinate 
to and dependent upon the imperial crown and par¬ 
liament of Great Britain ; who have full power and 
authority to make laws and ftatutes of fufficient vali¬ 
dity to bind the colonies and people of America, fub- 
jedts to the crown of Great Britain in all cafes what- 
foever. And the attempting to enforce this by other 
acts of Parliament, penalties, and at laft by military 
power, gave rife, as is well known, to the late revolt 
and -final feparation of thirteeen colonies. See the ar¬ 
ticle America. 

COLOPHON (anc. - geog.), a town of Ionia, in 
the Hither Afia, on a promontory on the Egean fea, 
and waflied by the Halefus. The ancient Colophon 
was deftroyed by Lyfimachus, in his war with Anti- 
gonus, in order to enlarge Ephefus. Paufanias fays, 
it was rebuilt in the neighbourhood, in a more commo¬ 
dious fcite. This was one of the cities that laid claim 
to Homer. Colophouem addere, a proverbial faying, ex¬ 
plained by Strabo, to denote, that the Colophonian 
horfe turned the fcales in favour of the fide on which 
they fought. The Colophonians had a grove, a temple, 
and an oracle of Apollo Clarius (Strabo). Of this 
town was the poet Antimachus, remarked on for his 
tumid ftyle by Catullus. He wrote a life of Homer, 
whom he makes a Colophonian (Plutarch). 

COLOPHONY, in pharmacy, black refin, or Tur¬ 
pentine, boiled in water, and afterwards dried ; or, 
which is Hill better, the caput mortuum remaining af¬ 
ter the difiillation of the etherial oil, being further 

urged by a more intenfe and long continued fire_It 

receives its name of colophnnia, from Colophon, a city 
of Ionia ; becaufe the belt was formerly brought from 
thence. Two forts are mentioned in ancient writings; 
the one dry, the other in a liquid form. The latter 


feems to have been liquid pitch, which is the crude 
refin of the pine brought from Colophon; the other 
was called rejina frifta, and con lifted only of the for¬ 
mer deprived of its humid parts. 

COLOQUINTIDA, in botany. See Cucumis. 

COLORATURA, in mafic, denotes all manner of 
variations, trillos, diminutions, &c. ferving to make a 
fong agreeable. 


Coloquin- 

tida 

I 

Colour. 


COLORNO, a town of Italy, in the Parmazan, 
near the river Po, eight miles from Parma. The duke 
of Parma has a pleafure-houfe here, one of the molt 
delightful feats in all Italy, and the gardens are very 
fine. E. Long. 9. 15. N. Lat. 44. 54. 

COLOSSAL, orCoLosEAE (anc. geog.), a con« 
fiderable town of Phrygia Magna, in which the Lycus 
falls into a gulph, and at the diftance of five ftadia 
emerges again, and runs into the Meander (Hero¬ 
dotus). Others fay, the genuine name is Co/aJJ'ae, and 
the people Golajfenfes, to whom St Paul wrote an epiftle : 
Strabo calls them Colotfcni. In Nero’s time the town 
was deftroyed by an earthquake (Orolius). 

COLOSSUS, a ftatue of enormous or gigantic 
fize. The moft eminent of this kind was the Cololfus 
of Rhodes ; a ftatue of Apollo, fo high, that fhips' 
palfed with full fails betwixt its legs. It was the 
worltmanlhip of Chares, a difciple of Lyfippus ; who 
fpent 12 years in making- it: it was at length over¬ 
thrown by an earthquake, after having flood 1360 
years. Its height was lixfcore and fix feet: there 
were few people could fathom its thumb, &c. When 
the Saracens became poflelfed of the ifland, the ftatue 
was found proftrate on the ground: they fold it to a 
Jew, who loaded 900 camels with the brafs. 

The bafis that fupported it was a triangular figure j 
its extremities were fnftained with 60 pillars of marble. 
There was a winding ftair-cafe to go up to the top of 
it; from whence one might difcover Syria, and dm' 
Ihips that went into Egypt, in a great looking-glafs, 
that was hnug about the neck of the ftatue. Among the 
antiquities of Rome, there are feven famous Coloffufes : 
two of Jupiter, as many of Apollo, one of Nero, one 
of Domitian, and one of the Sun. 

COLOSTRUM, the firft milk of any animal after 
bringing forth young, called beeflings. It is remark¬ 
able that this milk is generally cathartic, and purges 
the meconium; thus ferving both as an aliment and 
medicine. 

An emulfion prepared with turpentine diffolved 
with the yolk of an egg, is fometimes called by this 


name. 


COLOSWAR, a large and celebrated town of 
Tranfylvania, where the fenates have their meetings. 
It is feated on the river Samos, in E. Long. 22. 45. 
N. Lat. 46. 53. 

COLOUR, in phyfics, a property inherent in light, 
by which, according to the various fizes of its parts, 
or from fome other caufe, it excites different vibrations 
in the optic nerve; which propagated to the fenforium, 
affedt the mind with different fenfations. See Chro¬ 
matics and Optics. 

Colour, in painting, is applied both to, the drugs, 
and to the tints produced by thofe drugs varioufly mix¬ 
ed and applied. 

The principal colours nfed by painters are red and 
white lead, or cerufs; yellow and red ochres ; feveral 
kinds of earth, umbre, orpiment, lamp-black, burnt 

ivory. 
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Colour, ivory, black lead, cinnabar or Vermillion, gamboge, 

---' lacca, blue and green allies, verdigris, biltre, bice, 

fmalt, carmine, ultramarine: each of which, with 
their ufes, &c. are to be found under their proper ar¬ 
ticles. 

Of thefe colours fame are ufed tempered with gum- 
water: fome ground with oil; others only iu freico ; 
and others for miniature. 

Painters reduce all the colours they nfe under thefe 
two dalles, of dark and light colours : dark colours 
are black, and all others that are obfctire and earthy, 
as timbre, biltre, &c. 

Under light colours are comprehended white, and all 
that approach neardt to it. 

Painters alio dillinguifli colours into fun pie and mi¬ 
neral. 

Under Ample colours they rank all thofe which are 
extracted from vegetables, and which will not bear 
the tire ; as the yellow made of falfron, French ber¬ 
ries, lacca, and other tindlures extracted from flowers 
tiled by limners, illuniiners, See. 

The mineral colours are thofe which being drawn 
from metals, &c. are able to bear the fire, and there¬ 
fore ufed by enamellers. Changeable and permanent 
colours is another divifion, which, by fome, is made of 
colours. ‘ 

Changeable colours are fitch as depend on the fitua- 
tion of the objefts with refpeft to the eye, as that of 
a pigeon’s neck, tafteties, Sec. firft, however, be¬ 
ing attentively viewed by the microfcope, each fibre 
of the feathers appears compofed of feveral little 
fquares, alternately red and green, fo that they are fixed 
colours. 

Water Colours, are fuch as are ufed in painting 
with gum-water or fixe, without being mixed with 
oil. 

Incapacity of dlfllngulfhmg Colours. Of this ex¬ 
traordinary defect in vifion, we have the following 
inflances in the Philofophical Tranfadtions for 1777. 
One of the perfons lived at Maryport in Cumberland. 
The account was communicated by Mr Huddart to 
Dr Prieftley, and is as follows. “ His name was 
Harris, by trade a fhoe-maker. I bad often heard 
from others, that he could difeern the form and mag¬ 
nitude of all obje&s very diilindtly, but could not di- 
ftinguiffi colours. This report having excited my cu- 
riofity, I converfed with him frequently on the fub- 
jedt. The account he gave was this : That he had 
reafon to believe other perfons faw fomething in ob- 
jedls which he could not fee; that their language 
Teemed to mark qualities with precifion and confidence 
which he could only guefs at with hefitation, and fre¬ 
quently with error. His firft fufpicion of this arofe 
when he was about four years old. Having by acci¬ 
dent found in the ftreet a child’s flocking, he carried 
it to a neighbouring hotife to inquire for the owner; 
he obferved the people called it a red flocking, though 
he did not underfland why they gave it that denomi¬ 
nation, as he himfelf thought it completely deforibed 
by being called a flocking. This circumftance, how¬ 
ever, remained in his memory ; and, together with fub- 
fequent obfervations, led him to the knowledge of his 
defedl. 

“ He alfo obferved, that when young, other chil¬ 
dren could difeern cherries on a tree, by fome pretend- 
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ed difference of colour, though he could only difun- Colour, 
guiflithcm from the leaves by the difference of their ' ' / ‘ 

fi/.e and fhape. lie obferved alfo, that by means of 
this difference of colour they could lee the cherries at 
a greater diflance than he could, though he could fee 
other objects at as great diflance as they, that is, 
where the light was not allilled by the colour. Large 
objeSls he coaid fee as well as other perfons ; and 
even the fmaller ones if they were not enveloped in 
other things, as in the calc of cherries among the 
leaves. 

“ 1 believe he could never do more than guefs the 
name of any colour ; yet he could dillinguifft v/lii te from 
black, or black from any light or bright colour. Dove 
or Itraw colour he called while, and different c-olonrs he 
frequently called by the fame name ; y et he could dif¬ 
eern a difference between them when placed toge¬ 
ther. In general, colours of an equal degree of 
brightnefs, however they might other wife differ, he 
confounded together, fet a ltriped ribbon he could 
diftinguilh from a plain one; but he could not tell 
what the colours were with any tolerable exaclnefs. 

Dark colours, in general, he often miflook for black; 
but never imagined white to be a dark colour, nor dark 
to be a white colour. 

“ He was an intelligent man, and very defirous of 
underflanding the nature of light and colours; for 
which end he attended a courfe of ledlures in na¬ 
tural philofophy. 

“ He had two brothers in the fame circumftances as 
to fight: and two other brothers and fillers, who, a.s 
well as their parents had nothing of this defedl. 

“ One of the firft mentioned brothers, who is now 
living, I met with at Dublin, and wifhed to try his 
capacity to diftinguilh the colours in a prifm ; but not 
having one by me, I alked him, whether he had ever 
feen a rain-bow ? he replied, He had often, and could 
diftinguilh the different colours; meaning only, that it 
was compofed of different colours, for he could not tell 
what they were. 

“ I then procured, and fhowed him a piece of rib¬ 
bon : he immediately, and without any difficulty, pro¬ 
nounced it a ftriped, and not a plain, ribbon. He 
then attempted to name the different flripes ; the fe¬ 
veral ftripes of white he uniformly and without hefi¬ 
tation called white : the four black ftripes he was de¬ 
ceived in : for three of them he thought brown, 
though they were exadtly of the fame lhade with the 
other which he properly called black. He fpoke, 
however, with diffidence, as to all thofe ftripes ; and 
it muft be owned, that the black was npt very di- 
ftindt; the light green he called yellow ; but he was 
not very pofitive: hefaid, “ I think this is what you 
call yellow.’-’ The middle ftripe, which had a flight 
tinge of red, he called a fort of blue. But he was mod 
of all deceived by the orange colour : of this he fpoke 
very confidently, faying. This is the colour of grafs, 
this is green.” I alfo fhowed him a great variety of 
ribbons, the colour of which he fometimes named right¬ 
ly, and fometimes as differently as poffible from the 
true .colour. 

“ I alked him whether he imagined it poffible for 
all the various colours he faw to be mere difference of 
light and lhade; and that all colours could be compo¬ 
fed of thefe two mixtures only ? With fome hefitation 

It© 
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Colour, he replied, No, he did imagine there was fome other 
•—v-- difference. 

“ It is proper to add, that the experiment of the 
ftriped ribbon was made in the day-time and in a good 
light.” 

CuLOURsfor flaming different kinds of Stones. See 
Chemistry, n° 753. 

Colour, in dyeing. See Dyeing. 

Co 1. our of Flouts , is an attribute found to be very 
variable. Different colours are obferved, not only in 
different individuals of the fame fpecies, but likewife in 
different parts of the fame individual. Thus, marvel 
of Peru, and fweet-William, have frequently petals of 
different colours on the fame plant. Three or four 
different colours are frequently found upon the fame 
leaf or flower ; as on the leaves of the amaran- 
thus, tricolor, and the flowers of the tulip, auricula, 
three-coloured violet, and others. To produce the 
molt beautiful and ftriking variety of colours in fuch 
flowers, is the principal delight and bufinefs of the 
floriff. 

The primitive colours, and their intermediate fhadcs 
or gradations enumerated by botanifts, are as follow. 

Water-colours, hyalinus. 

White. 

Lead-colour, cineretts. 

Black, niger. 

Brown, fufcus. 

Pitch-Black, atcr. 

Yellow, luteus. 

Straw-colour, flavus. 

Flame-colour, fulvus. 

Iron-colour, g'thus. 

Red. 

Fieih-colour, incarnatus . 

Scarlet, coccineus. 

Purple. 

Violet-colour, ceruleo-purpureus. 

Blue, caruleus. 

Green. 

Thefe colours feem to be appropriated to particular 
parts of the plant. Thus, white is mod common in 
roots, fweet berries, and the petals of fpring flowers. 
Water-colour, in the filaments and flyles. Black, in 
the roots and feeds ; rarely in the feed-vefTel, and 
fcarce ever to be found in the petals. Yellow is fre¬ 
quently in the anther® or tops of the ftamina ; as like¬ 
wife in the petals of autumnal flowers, and the com¬ 
pound legulated flowers of Linnaeus. Red is common 
in the petals of fmnmer flowers, and in the acid fruits. 
Blue and violent colour, in the petals. Green in the 
leaves and calyx, but rarely in the petals. In the in¬ 
terchanging of colours, which in plants is found to 
depend upon differences iri heat, climate, foil, and cul¬ 
ture, a fort of elective attraction is obferved to take 
place. Thus, red is more eafily changed into white 
and blue ; blue into white and yellow ; yellow into 
white; and white into purple. A red colour is often 
changed into white, in the flowers of heath, mother 
of thyme, betony, pink, vifeous campion, cucubalus , 
trefoil, orchis, fox-glove, thiftle cudweed, faw-wort, 
rofe, poppy, fumitory, and geranium. P«.cd pafles in¬ 
to blue in pimpernel. Blue is changed into white in 
bell-flower,green-valerian,bindweed, columbine, violet, 
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vetch, milk-wort, goat’s rue, viper’s buglofs, comfrey, Colour. 

borrage, hyflop, dragen’s-head, fcabious, blue bottle, --— 

and fuccory. Blue is changed into yellow in crocus. 

Yellow pafles eafily into white in melilot, agrimony, 
mullein, tulip, blattaria ) or moth-mullein, and corn 
marigold. W hite is changed into purple in wood-forrel, 
thorn-apple, peafe, and daify. 

Although plants are fometimes obferved to change 
their colour upon being moiftened with coloured juices, 
yet that quality in vegetables feems not fo much, 
owing to the nature of their nourifhment, as to Lhe ac¬ 
tion of the internal and external air, heat, light, and 
the primitive organifation of the parts. In fupport 
of this opinion, we may obferve with Dr Grew, that 
there is afar lefs variety in the colours' of roots than 
of the other parts of the plant; the pulp, within the 
fkin, being ufually white, fometimes- yellow, rarely 
red. That this effedt is produced by their fmall in- 
tercourfe with the external air appears from this cir- 
cumftancc, that the upper parts of roots, when they 
happen to Hand naked above the ground, are often 
dyed with feveral colours : thus the tops of forrel 
roots turn red ; thofe of turnips, mullein, and radifltes, 
purple ; and many others green : whilft thofe parts of 
the fame roots which lie more under ground are com¬ 
monly white. The green colour is fo proper to leaves, 
that many, as thofe of fage, the young fprouts of St 
John’s wort, and others which are reddilh w hen in the 
bud, acquire a perfect green upon being fully expand¬ 
ed. In like manner, the leaves of the fea-fide grape, 
polygonum , which when young areendrely red, become 
as they advance in growth, perfedtly green, except the 
middle and tranfverfe ribs, which retain their former 
colour. 

As flowers gradually open and are expofed to the 
air, they throw off" their old colour, and acquire a new 
one. In fact, no flower has its proper colour till it is 
fully expanded. Thus the purple flock-julyflowers 
are white or pale in the bud. In like manner ba¬ 
chelor’s buttons, blue-bottle, poppy, red dailies, and 
many other flowers, though of divers colours when 
blown, are all white in the bud. Nay, many flowers 
change their colours thrice fucceflively ; thus, the very 
young buds of lady’s looking-glafs, buglcfs, and the 
like, are all white; the larger buds purple, or murrey ; 
and the open flowers blue. 

With refpedt to the colours of the juices of plants, 
we may obferve, that mofl refinous gums are tindlured ; 
fome however, are limpid ; that w hich drops from the 
domeflic pine is clear as rock-water. The milk of 
fome plants is pale, as in burdock ; of others white, as 
in dandelion, euphorbium, and fcorzonera ; and of 
others yellow, as in lovage, and greater celandine. 

Molt mucilages have little colour, taffc, or find]. Of 
all the colours above enumerated, green is the mofl 
common to plajits, black the mofl rare. 

Colour being a quality in plants fo apt to change, 
ought never to be employed in diffinguilhing their 
fpecics. T hefe ought to be charafterifed from cir- 
cumftances not liable to alteration by culture or other 
accidents. The fame inconltancy of colour obferved 
m the flowers, is likewife to be found in the other 
parts of plants. Berries frequently change from green 
to red, and from red to white. Even in ripe fruits, 
the colour, whether white, red, or blue, is apt to vary • 

particularly 
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Colour, particularly in apple, pear, plum, and cherry trees. 

■—«-- Seeds are more conflant in point of colour than the 

veflel which contains them. In the feeds, however, 
of the poppy, oats, pea, bean, and kidney-bean, va¬ 
riations are frequently obferved. The root, too, al¬ 
though not remarkably fubjedt to change, is fonnd to 
vary in fome lpecies of carrot and radiih. Leaves 
frequently become fpotted, as in a fpecics of orchis, 
hawk-weed, ranunculus, knot-grafs, and lettuce; but 
i’eldom relinquifti their green colour altogether. Thofe 
of fume lpecies of amarauthus, or dower-gentle, are 
beautifully coloured. The fpots that appear on the 
furface of the leaves are of different colours, liable to 
vary, and not feldom difappear altogether. The 
leaves of officinal lung-wort, and fome lpecies of fow- 
bread, forrel, trefoil, and ranunculus, are covered with 
white fpots. Thofe of dog’s-tooth violet, with purple 
and white. Thofe of feveral fpecies of ranunculus, and 
orchis, with blackandpurple, i'hofeofamaranthus, tri¬ 
color, with green, red, and yellow. Thofe of ranunculus 
acris, andafpeciesofbog-bean, withredorpurple. The 
under furfacc of the leaves of fome fpecies of pimpernel 
and the fea-plantain is marked with a number of dots or 
points; a white line runs through the leaves of Indian 
reed, black-berried heath, and a fpecies of Canary 
grafs : and themargin orbrim of the leaf, in fome fpe- 
cies of box, honey-fuckle, ground-ivy, and the ever¬ 
green oak, is of a 111 ver-white colour. The whole plant 
is often found to afflime a colour that is unnatural or 
foreign to it. Tile varieties in fome fpecies of eryngo, 
mug-wort, orrach, amaranthus, purilane, and lettuce, 
furnilh examples. 

Such being the inconftancy of colour in all the parts 
of the plant, fpecific names derived’from that quality 
are, very properly, by Linnaeus, deemed erroneous ; 
whether they refpedt the colour of the flower, fruit, 
feeds, root, leaves, or exprefs in general the beauty 
or deformity of the entire plant, with a particular 
view to that circumftance. Of this impropriety com¬ 
mitted by former botanifts, Linnaeus himfelf is not al¬ 
ways guiltlefs. Thus the two fpecies oifanpcrna, or 
the fidefaddle flower, are diftinguilhed by the colour 
of their petals into the yellow and purple fairacena; 
although the lhapes and figure of the leaves afforded 
muchtaore conflant as well as ftriking characters. The 
fame may be faidof his lupinus albus and luteus; re- 
feda alba, glauca, and lntea: angelica atro-purpnrea; 
didtamnus albus ; lamium album ; felago coccinea: fida 
alba; pafliflora rubra, lutea, incarnata, and ccerulea; 
and of many others, in which the fpecific name is de¬ 
rived from a character or quality that is fo liable to vary 
in the fame fpecies. 

We lhall conclude this article with obferving, that 
of all fenfible qualities, colour is the leaft ufeful in in¬ 
dicating the virtues and powers of vegetables. The 
following general politionson this fubjedt are laid down 
by Linnaeus, and feem fufficiently confirmed by ex¬ 
periment. A yellow colour generally indicates a bitter 
tafte ; as in gentian, aloe, celandine, turmeric, and other 
yellow flowers. Red indicates an acid or four tafte ; 
as in cranberries, barberries, currants, rafpberri s, 
mulberries, cherries ; the fruit of the rofe, fea-buck- 
thorn, and fervice tree. Herbs that turn red towards 
autumn, hive li’kewife a four tafte ; as forrel, wodd- 
Vol. V. 


forrel, and bloody dock. Green indicates a crude al- Colour, 
kaline tafte, as in leaves and unripe fruits. A pale co- v * 
lour denotes an ihfipid tafte, as in endive, afparagus, 
and lettuce. White promifes a fwett lufeious tafte; 
as in white currants and plums, Iweet apples, &c. 

Laftly, black indicates a harih, naufeous, dilagreeablc 
tafte; as in the berries of deadly nightlhade, myrtle¬ 
leaved fumach, hcrb-chriftopher, and others; many of 
which are not only unpleafant to the tafte, but perni¬ 
cious and deadly in their effedts. 

To be afeertained of the acid or alkaline property 
of any plant, exprefs fome of the juice, and rub it up¬ 
on a piece of blue paper; which, if the plant in que- 
ftion is of an acid nature, will turn red; if of an alka¬ 
line, green. For the methods of extradling colours from 
the different parts of plants, fee the article Colovr- 
Making. 

Colour of the Human Species, Difference of. See 
Complexion. 

Colour, in heraldry. The colours generally ufed 
in heraldry are, red, blue, black, green, and purple ; 
which the heralds call gules, azure, fable, vert or Jinople,- 
and purpure ; tenne, or tawny, and fanguine, are not 
fo common : as to yellow and white, called or and ar¬ 
gent, they are metals, not colours. 

The metals and colours are fometimes expreffed in 
blazon by the names of precious ftones, and fometimes 
by thofe of planets or ftars. See Blazoning. 

(Enomaus is faid firft to have invented the diftinc- 
tionof colours, to diftinguifli the gundillse of comba¬ 
tants of the Circeniian games; the green for thole 
who reprefented the earth, and blue for thofe who re- 
prefented the fea. 

Colours, in the military art, include the banners^, 
flags, enligus, &c. of all kinds, borne in the army or 
■fleer. See Flag and Standard. 

Colours, in the Latin and Greek churches, arc 
ufed to diftinguilh fevcraFmyfteries and feafts celebra¬ 
ted therein. 

Five colours only are regularly admitted into the' 

Latin church; thefe are white, green, red, violet, and 
black. The white is for the mylteries of our Saviour, 
the feaft of the Virgin, thofe of the angels, faints, and 
confeffors ; the red isfof the mylteries and folemnities 
of the holy facrament, the feafts of the apoftles and 
martyrs; the green for the time between pentecoft and 
advent, and from epiphany to feptuagefima ; the violet 
in advent and Chriftmas, in vigils, rogations, &c. and 
in votive maffesin time of war; laftly, the black is for 
the dead, and the ceremonies thereto belonging. 

In the Greek church, the ufe of colours is almoft 
aboliffied, as well as among us. Red was, in the Greek 
church, the colour for Chriftmas and the dead, as black 
among us. 

To Colour Stranger’s Goods, is'when a freeman al¬ 
lows a foreigner to enter goods at the cuftom-houfe in 
his name. 

Co lour- Making, the art of preparing the different 
kinds of colours ufed in painting. 

This art properly belongs to chemiftry; and is one 
of the molt curious, though leaft underftood, parts of 
it. The principles on which colour-making depends 
are entirely different from thofe on which the theory 
of other parts of chemiftry is founded; and the pradti- 
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Colour- cal part being in the hands of thofe who find it their 
making, hnerelt to conceal their methods as much as poflible, 
' v / it thence happens, that there is not only no diflindt 
theory of this art, but fcarce a fingle good receipt for 
T making any one colour hath ever appeared. 

Divifion of The firft general divifion of colours is into opaque 
colours in- and tranfparent. By the firft are meant fuch colours 
to opaque aSj w lien laid over paper, wood, &c. cover them fully 
and tran - p 0 as t0 e g ace all y ot ] )er painting or ftain that might 
v c ’ have been there before; the others are of fuch a na¬ 
ture as to leave the ground on which they are laid 
vifible through them. Of the firft kind are white- 
lead, red-lead, vermilion, &c.; of the latter kind are 
4 the colours ufed for illuminating maps, &c. 

Oilandwa- Another divifion is into oil-colours and water-co- 
ter colours, lours; by which is meant, fuch as are appropriated to 
painting in oil and in water. Moft of thofe which 
are proper for painting in water, are alfo proper for 
being ufed in oil. There is, however, this remarkable 
difference betwixt colours when mixed with water and 
with oil, that fuch as are quite opaque in water will 
become perfedtly tranfparent in oil. Thus, blue ver- 
diter, though exceedingly opaque in water, if ground 
with oil, feetns totally to diffolve, and will become 
very tranfparent. The fame thing happens to fuch 
colours as have for their bafis the calx of tin, alabafter, 
or calcareous earth. The moll perfectly opaque co¬ 
lours in oil are fuch as have lead, mercury, or iron, for 
their bafts: to the latter, however, Pruflian blue is an 
exception ; for though the bafis of that colour is iron, 
it proves quite tranfparent when gronnd with oil. In 
water-colours, thofe prepared from metals, Pruflian 
blue alone excepted, are always opaque; from vege¬ 
tables or animals, tranfparent. Coals, however, whe¬ 
ther vegetable or animal, are opaque both in water and 
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Simple and Colours again, may be confidered as either fimpleor 
compound compound. The fimple ones are fuch as require no- 
ones. thing to be fuperadded to them, in order to make a 
fullftrong colour, without regarding whether they are 
formed of many or few ingredients; and in this view, 
white-lead, red-lead, vermilion, calces of iron, &c. are 
limple colours. The compound ones are formed by 
the union of two or more colouring fubllances; as blue 
and yellow united together to form a green, red and 
yellow to form an orange, a white earth or calx with 
the red colour of cochineal or brazil to form a lake, 
&c.; and thus carmine, lake, rofe-piak, Dutch-pink, 

4 Englifh-pink, &c. are compound colours. 

True and The laft and molt important divifion of colours is 
falfecj- j nt0 true anc j falfe. By the former are meant thofe 

lours. which retain their colour under every poflible variety 

of circumflances, withontfadingintheleaft: the others 
are fuch as do not; but either lofe their colour alto¬ 
gether, or change to fome other. What is chiefly apt 
to affedt colours, is their being expofed to the fun in 
fummer, and to the cold air in winter : but to this 
there is one exception, viz. white-lead ; which, when 
ground with oil, retains its whitenefs if expofed to the 
weather, but degenerates into a brownilh oryellowifh 
colour if clofe kept. In water this fubftance is very 
apt to lofe its colour, whether expofed to the air or 
not. The great defideratum in colour-making is to 
produce the firft kind of colours, viz. fuch as will not 
fade by expofure to the weather; and indeed it is to 


be regretted, that the moft beautiful are In general the Colonr- 
leaft permanent. It may, for the moft part, however, tusking, 
be expedLed, that the more fimple any colour is, the ' v * 
lefs liable will it be to change upon expofure to the 
air. 

The great difficulty of knowing d priori whether a 
colour will fade or not, is owing to our ignorance con¬ 
cerning the nature of colouring fubftances. With all 
our diladvantages, however, we may obferve, that 
whatever change of colour is produced in any fubftance 
by expofure to the fun and air, that colour to which 
it changes will bid fair for being permanent, and 
therefore ought to be employed where it can be done. s 
Of thefe changes the inftances are but very rare, inftancesof 
One is in the purple of the ancients, which affirmed colourspro- 
its colour by expofure to the fun, and confequently ducedby 
was exceedingly permanent. Another is in the folu- e £P“f ureto 
tion of filver; which, being mixed with chalk, the air e funanii 
precipitate turns to purplifh black where it is expofed 
to the fun. A third is in folutions of indigo by alka¬ 
line fubftances, which conftantly appear green till ex¬ 
pofed to the air by fpreading them very thin, upon 
which they become almoft inftantaneoufly blue, and g 
continue fo ever after. Sometimes, though ft ill more B yt h e 
rarely, a very remarkable change of colour happens, ture of tw# 
upon mixing two vegetable juices together. Almoft vegetable 
the only inftance of this we have on the authority of j uices> 

Mr George Forftcr, who informs us, that the inhabi¬ 
tants of Otaheite dye their cloth of a crimfon colour, 
by mixing together the yellow juice of a fmall fpecies 
of fig with the greenifh juice ofa kind of fern. But the 
moft remarkable alterations of colour are effected by 
different metallic and faline folutions mixed with certain 
animal or vegetable fubftances ; and with thefe the co¬ 
lour-maker will be principally converfant. j 

It is a common observation in chemiftry, that acids Effects of 
mixed with blue vegetable juices turn them red, and acids and 
alkalies green. It is equally certain, though not fo altaiies on 
generally known, that acidsof all kinds generally tend l:o ' ou^, • 
to heighten red colours, fo as to make them approach 
to the fcarlet or true crimfon; and alkalies to darken, 
or make them approach to blue or purple. Mixed 
with yellow colours, acids alfo univerfally tend to 
brighten the yellow; and alkalies to turn it to an 
orange, and make it become more dull. But though 
this is very generally the cafe, we are not to expect 
that all acids are equally powerful intliisrefpedf. The 
nitrons acid is found to heighten the moft of any, and 
the marine acid the leaft of the mineral ones. The 
vegetable, as might be expected, are lefs powerful 
than the mineral acids. Thus, if with a tindture of 
cochineal, either in water or fpirit of wine, is mixed 
the pure nitrous acid, it will change the colour to an 
exceeding high orange or flame colour, which it will 
impart to cloth. If the vitriolic acid is ufed, a full 
fcarlet, inclining to crimfon rather than orange, is 
produced. With marine acid a true crimfon colour, 
bordering on purple, is the confequence. Alkalies, 
both fixed and volatile, change the colour to a purple, 
which is brighter with the volatije than the fixed al¬ 
kalies. g 

Here it is obvious, that whatever colours are pro- Permauen- 
duced by the mixtures of different fubftances together, c 7 °f cn ~ 
the permanency of thefe colours can only be in pro- lo “ rs > 
portion to the ability of fuck mixtures, to refill the ^;^ H eteT " 

weather. 
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Coleur- weather. Thus, fuppofe a high fcarlet or orange co- 
making. lour is produced by means of fpirit of nitre, it is plain 
'— v -' that, was fuch a colour expofed to the air, it could re¬ 

main no longer than the fpirit of nitre which produced 
it remained. In proportion, therefore, as the fpirit 
of nitre was exhaled into the air,orotherwifcdeltroyed, 
it behoved the colour to fade, and at laft to be totally 
deltroyed; and thus, in proportion to the deftru£tibility 
of the fubltances by which colours are produced, will 
be the difpolition of fuch colours to fade, or the con¬ 
trary. In this refpedt alkalies are much more deftruc- 
tible than acids, and confequently lcfs proper for the 
preparation of colours. With regard to acids, the ni¬ 
trous leems mod deftrudlible, the vitriolic lefs fo, and 
the marine the leafl; of all. From the extreme fixity 
of the phofphorine acid and fedative fait, perhaps they 
might be of fervice in preferving colours. 

As all colours, whether derived from the animal or 
vegetable kingdom, mull be extracted either by pure 
water or fome other liquid menftruum, they cannot 
be ufed for the purpofes of painting till the colouring 
fubltance is united with fome earthy or folid matter. 
Opaque or capable of giving it a body, as the workmen call it; 
tranfparent and according to the nature of this fubftance, the co- 
colours, lour will be tranfparent or otherwife. This bafts 
how form- oa g} K t0 b e 0 f the mod fixed and durable nature j 
* d ‘ unalterable by the weather, by acids, or by alkalies. 

It ought alfo to be of a pure white colour, and ealily 
reducible into an impalpable powder. For this reafon 
all earthy fubltances lhould be avoided as being a died 
upon by acids ; and therefore, if any of thefe were 
added to heighten the colour, they would not fail to 
be deltroyed, and their effedt totally loll. Precipitates 
of lead, bifmuth, &c. though exceedingly fine and 
10 white, ought alfo to be avoided, as being apt to turn 
Calx of tin, black by expofure. The only fubftance to be chofen 
the moft in preference to all others, is calx of tin, prepared 
proper ba- either by fire or the nitrous acid. This is fo exceed- 
•olours nC refradtory as not only to be unalterable by al¬ 

kalies, acids, or the fun and weather, but even by 
the focus of a very large burning mirror. It is be- 
fides white as fnow, and capable of being reduced to 
an extreme degree of finenefs, infomuch that it is 
made ufe of for polithing metalline fpeculums. For 
jj thefe reafons, it is the moil proper bafis for all fine co- 
Preclpitate lours. For coarfe ones, the white precipitate of lead, 
ofleadmofl mentioned under the article Chemistry, n° 703, will 
proper for anfwer very well. It hath a very ftrong body, /. e. is 
eoarfeones. vel y opaque, and will cover well; may be cafily 
ground fine, and is much lefs apt to turn black than 
white lead ; it is befides very cheap, and may bepre- 
13 pared at the fmall expence of 3d. per pound. 

General If what we have juft now obferved is attended to, 
method of t ] ie general method of extracting colours from any 
preparing ve g eC able or animal fubftance, and fixing them on a 
•0 ours. p r0 p er bafts, mult be very eafily underftood. Fof 
this purpofe, a quantity of calx of tin is to be procu¬ 
red in proportion to the quantity of colour defired. 
This inuft be well rubbed in a glais mortar, with a 
little of the fubftance defigned for brightening the co¬ 
in ur, as alum, cream of tartar, fpirit of nitre, &c. 
after which it muft be dried, and left for fome time, 
that the union between the two fubltances may be 
as perfect as poffible. If the colour is to be a very 
fine one, fuppofe from cochineal, the colouring mat¬ 


ter muft be extracted with fpirit of wine without Colour- 
heat. When the fpirit is fufticicntly impregnated, it mak ing- 
is to be poured by little and little upon the calx, rub- * ' 

bing it conllanily, in order to diltributc the colour 
equally through all parts of the calx. The fpirit foon 
evaporates, and leaves the calx coloured with the co¬ 
chineal. More of the tincture is then to be poured 
on, rubbing the mixture conftantly as before; and 
thus, with proper management, may very beautiful 
colours, not inferior to the bell carmine, be prepared 
at a moderate expence. If, inftead of cochineal, we 
fubftitute brazil-wood, turmeric, logwood, 8cc. differ¬ 
ent kinds of red, yellow, and purple, will be produced. 

For the coarfer colours, aqueous decoctions are to be 
ufed in a fitnilar manner; only as thefe are much 
longer of evaporating than the fpirit of wine, very 
little muft be poured on at a time, and the colours 
ought to be made in large quantity, on account of the 
tedionfnefs of the procefs. 

Hitherto we have conlidered only the efferis of the Effects <>i 
pure and funpie falts, viz. acids and alkalies, on differ- different 
ent colours ; but by combining the acids with alka- kinds of 
lies, earths, or metals, thefe effects may be varied fa * ts * 
almoft ad infinitum ; neither is there any rule yet laid 
down by which we can judge & priori of the changes 
of colour that will happen on the admixture of this or 
that particular fait with any colouring fubftance. In 
general, the perfeft neutrals aft weakly ; the imper- 
fe£t ones, efpecially thofe formed from metals, much 
more powerfully. Alum and fal ammoniac conftder- 
ably heighten the colour of cochineal, brazil, turme¬ 
ric, fuftic, madder, logwood, &c. The fame thing 
is done, though in a lefs degree, by common fait, 

Glauber’s fait, faltpetre, and many other neutrals. 

Solutions of iron in all the acids ftrike a black with 
every one of the abovementioned fubftances; and 
likewife with fumach, galls, and other aftringents. 

Solutions of lead, or faccharum faturni, univerfally 
debafe red colours to a dull purple. Solution of 
copper changes the purple colour of logwood to a 
pretty good blue; and, in general, folntions of this 
metal are friendly to blue colours. The effeds of 
folutions of gold, filver, and mercury, are not fo 
well known ; they feem to produce dark colours of l4 
no great beauty. The moft powerful folution, how- Solution of 
ever, with regard to a great number of colours, is tinthemoffc 
that of tin, made in aqua-regia. Hence we may fee powerful, 
the fallacy of Mr Delaval’s hypothefis concerning co¬ 
lours*, that the leafl; refrangible ones are produced * See Chn~ 
by the moft denfe metals: for tin, which hath the leafl mafia, 
denfity of any metal, hath yet, in a ftate of folution, n ° 
the moft; extraordinary effe&s upon the leafl refran¬ 
gible colours as well as thofe that are moft fo. The 
colour of cochineal is changed by it into the moft 
beautiful fcarlet; a ftmilar change is made upon the 
colouring matter of gum-lac. Brazil-Wood is made 
to yield a fine purplilh crimfon ; logwood, a beautiful 
dark purple; turmeric, fuftic, weld, and all yellow- 
colouring woods and flowers, are made to communicate 
colours far more beautiful than can be got from them 
by any other method. The blue colour of the flowers 
of violets, eye-bright, iris, &c. are heightened fo as to 
equal, if not excel, the blue produced by a folution of 
copper in volatile alkali. In fhort, this folution feems 
to. be of much more extenfive ufe in colour-making, 

U 3 when 
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Colour- when properly applied, than any thing hit-berto thought 
making. 0 f. It is not, however, univerfally ferviceable. The 
' v ’ colour of madder it totally deftoys, and likewife that 
of faf-flower, changing them both to a dull orange. 
It likewife fpoils the colour of archill; and what is 
very remarkable, the fine red colour of tinCture of rofes 
made with oil of vitriol, is by folution of tin changed 
15 to a dirty green. 

Directions The molt important confideration in colour making 
forthe is to make choice of fuch materials as produce the 
choice of moll durable colours ; and if thefe can be procured^ 
materials an or ^ nar y colour from them is to be preferred to 
a bright one from thofe which fade fooner. In what 
the difference confifts between the colours that fade 
and thofe which do not, is not known with any de¬ 
gree of certainty. From fome appearances it would 
feem, that thofe fubftances which are moft remarkable 
for keeping their colour, contain a vifeous glutinous 
matter, fo combined with a refinous one as to be fo- 
* duble both in water and fpirit of wine. The moft du¬ 
rable red colour is prepared from gum-lac. This is 
very Ilrongly refinous, though at the fame time fo 
far glutinous, that the colouring-matter can be ex¬ 
tracted from it by water. Next to gum-lac are mad¬ 
der roots and cochineal- The madder is an exceed- 
ingly penetrating fubilance, infomuch that, when 
given to animals along with their food, it tinges their 
bones of a deep red colour. Its colouring-matter is 
foluble both in water and fpirit of wine. Along with 
' the pure red, however, there is in madder a kind of 
vifeous aftringent fubilance, of a dark brown colour, 
which feems.to give the durability to the whole. The 
colouring-matter of cochineal, though foluble both in 
water and fpirit of wine, is very tenacious and muci¬ 
laginous, in which it bears fome refemblance to the 
purpura of the ancients, which kept its colour exceed¬ 
ingly well. When the colours are fugitive, the tinging 
fubilance feems to be too refinous or too mucilagi¬ 
nous. Thus the colours of brazil, turmeric, &c. are 
' very refinous, efpecially the latter ; infomuch that 
the colouring-matter of turmeric can fcarcely be ex¬ 
tracted by water. Both thefe are perilhable, though 
beautiful colours; and much more are the red, purple, 
and blue flowers, commonly to be met with. Thefe 


pended upon for ellablilhing a general theory of co- Colour- 
lour-making, we Ihall now proceed to give an account making-, 

of the different pigments generally to be met with in ' v -- 

the colour-lhops. 

x. Black . Thefe are lamp-black,- ivory-black, blue- Lamp¬ 
black, and Indian-ink. The firll is the fin ell of what black, 
are called the foot-blacks, and is more ufed than any 
other. Its preparation is deferibed in the Swedilh 
TranfaCtions for the year 1754, as a procefs dependent 
on the making of common refin : the impure refinous 
juice collected from inclfions made iu pine and fir 
trees, is boiled down with a little water, and flrained 
whillt hot through a bag : the dregs and pieces of 
bark left in the ftrainer are burnt in a low oven, 
from which the fmoke is conveyed through a long 
paffage into a fquare chamber, having an opening on 
the top on which is a large faek made of thin woollen 
fluff: the foot, or lamp-black, concretes partly in the 
chamber, from whence it is fwept out once in two or 
three days, and partly in the- fack, which is now and 
then gently ftruck upon, both for Ihaking down the 
foot, and for clearing the interflices’betwixt the 
threads, fo as to procure a fufficient draught of air 
through it. In this manner lamp-black is prepared at 
the turpentine houfes in England, from the dregs and 
refufe of the refinous matters which are there manu¬ 
factured. xg 

On this fubjeCt Dr Lewis hath fome curious obfer- Dr Lewis's- 
vations. “ The foot (fays he) arifing in common obferva- 
chimneys, from the more oily or refinous woods, as the tion3, 
fir and pine, is obferved to contain more diffoluble 
matter than that from the other woods : and this dif¬ 


foluble matter appears, in the former, to be more of 
an oily or refinous nature than in the latter; fpirit of 
wine extracting it moft powerfully from the one, and 
water from the other. The- -oilinefs and folubility of 
the foot feeming therefore to depend on thofe of the 
fnbjeCt it is made from, it has been thought that lamp- 
black mull polfefs thefe qualities in a greater degree 
than any kind of common foot. Neverthelefs, on ex¬ 
amining feveral parcels of lamp-black, procured from 
different Ihops, I could not find that it gave any tinc¬ 
ture at all, either to fpirit or to water. 

“ SufpeCling fome miftake or fophiftication, or that 


feem to be entirely mucilaginous without the leaft 
quantity of refinous matter. The yellow flowers are 
different, and in general keep their colour pretty 
well. Whether it would be poilible, by adding occa- 
fionally a proper quantity of gum or refin, to make 
jg the fugitive colours more durable, hath not yet been 
Mr Hel- tried, but feems to have fome probability. What 
lot’s me- tends a little to confirm this, is a procefs given by Mr 
thod of im- Hellot for imparting durability to the colour of bra- 
provingthe z ji, i t CO nfifts only in letting decoCtions of the wood 
durability ftand f or f ome t i me j n wooden calks till they grow 
wood? 11 ' ftale aIKi ro Py- P ieces woollen cloth now dyed in 
the liquor acquired a colour fo durable, that they 
were not in the leaft altered by expofure to the air 
during four months in the winter feafon. Whether 
this change in the durability of the colour was effeCled 
by the ropinefs following the fermentation, or by 
fome other caufe, or whether the experiment can be 
Prepara- at depended upon, mull be referred to future ob- 
tion of dif- fervation. . 

ferent co- Having thus collected all that can as yet be de¬ 
tours. 


the lamp-black had been burnt or charred, as it is to 
fit it for fome particular nfes, I prepared myfelf fome 
foot from linfeed oil, by hanging a large copper pan 
over the flame of a lamp to receive its fmoke. In this 
manner the more curious artifts prepare lamp-black 
for the nicer purpofes ; and from this collection of it 
from the flame of a lamp, the pigment probably recei¬ 
ved its name. The foot fo prepared gave no tinfture 
either to water or to fpirits, any mure than the com¬ 
mon lamp-black of the Ihops. I tried different kinds 
of oily and refinous bodies with the fame event; even 
the foots obtained from filh-oils and tallow did not ap¬ 
pear to differ from thofe of the vegetable oils and re¬ 
fills. They were all of a finer colour than the lamp¬ 
black commonly fold. 

“ Some foot was collected in like manner from fir 
and other woods, by burning fmall pieces of them 
flowly under a copper-pan. All the foots were of a 
deeper black colour than thofe obtained from the fame 
kinds of woods in a common chimney; and very little, 
if at all, inferior to thofe of the oils: they gave only 

a 
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Colour- a juft difcernible tincture to water and fpirir, while 
making, the foots ot the chimney imparted a ftrong deep one 
' v ' to both. The foot of mineral bitumens, in this clofe 
way of burning, appears to be of the fame qualities 
with thofc of woods, oils, and reiins: in fome parts 
of Germany, great quantities of good lamp-black are 
prepared from a kind of pit-coal. 

“ It appears, therefore, that the differences of foots 
do not depend altogether on the qualities of the fub- 
je&s, but in a great meafure on the manner in which 
the fubjeft is burnt, or the foot caught. The foots 
produced in common chimneys, from different kinds of 
wood, re ii nous and not rdinous, dry and green, do 
not differ near fo much from one another, as thofe 
which are produced from one kind of wood in a com¬ 
mon chimney, and in the confined way of burning 
so abovementioued.” 

Ivory- Ivory-black is prepared from ivory or bones burnt 
black. in a clofe veffel. This, when finely ground, forms a 
more beautiful and deeper colour than lamp-black; 
but in the common methods of manufacturing, it is fo 
much adulterated with charcoal duft, and fo grofsly le¬ 
vigated, as to be unfit for ufe. An opaque deep black 
for water-colours, is made by grinding ivory-black 
with gum-water, or with the liquor which fettles from 
the white of eggs after they have been fuffered to 
Hand a little. Some ufe gum-water and the whites 
of eggs together, and report, that a fmall addition of 
the latter makes the mixture flow more freely from 
the pencil, and improves its gloffinefs. It may be ob- 
ferved, however, that though ivory-black makes the 
deepeft colour in water as well as in oil-painting, yet 
it is not on this account always to be preferred to 
other black pigments. A deep jet-black colour is fel- 
dom wanted in painting; and in the lighter fhades, 
whether obtained by diluting the black with white 
bodies, or by applying it thin on a white ground, the 
particular beauty of the ivory-black is in a great mea- 
2I fure loft. 

Blue-black. Blue-black is faid to be prepared from the burnt 
ftalks and tendrils of the vine. Thefe, however, the 
colour-makers feldom give themfelves the trouble of 
procuring, but l’ubflitute inits place a mixture of ivory- 
black and the common blue ufed for clothes. 

Indian-ink. Indian-ink is an excellent black for water-colours. 

It hath been difeovered by Dr Lewis to confift of a 
mixture of lamp-black and common glue. Ivory-black, 
or chat coal, he found to anfwer equally well, provided 
they were levigated to a fufficient degree of finenefs, 
which indeed requires no fmall trouble. 

■white 2. White. The white colours commonly to be met 
colours, with are, white-flake, white lead, calcined harrihorn, 
pearl-white, Spanifh-white, egg-lhell white, andmagi- 
ftery of bifmuth. The flake-white and white-lead are 
properly the fame. The preparation of the former is 
kept a fecret; the method of preparing the latter is 
described under Chemistry, n° 875. Thefe are the 
only whites that can be ufed in oil, all the reft being 
tranfparent unlefs they are laid on with water. Cal¬ 
cined hartlhorn is the moft ufeful of the earthy whites, 
as being the leaft alkaline. Spaniih-white is only 
finely prepared chalk. Pearl-white is made from 
oyfter-mells; and egg-lhell white from the fliells of 
eggs. All thefe, by their attractions for acids, muft 
neceflarily deftroy fuch colours as have any acid or 
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metallic fait in their competition. The magiferyof Colour- 
bifmuth is apt to turn black, as are alfo liake-white ^nak u-g. 
and white-lead, when ufed ill water. The white ' v 
precipitate of lead recommended under Chemistry, 
n° 703, is greatly fuperior as a water-colour to all 
thefe ; being perfectly free of any alkaline quality, and 
not at all apt to lofe its own colour, or to injure that 
of other fubftanccs. 1 24 

3. Red. The red colours ufed in painting are of Red co- 
two forts; viz. thofe which incline to the purple, and lours, 
fuch as are of a full fcarlet and tend rather to the 
orange. The firft are carmine, lake, rofe-pink, red- 
ochre, and Venetian-red. The fecend are vermilion, 
red-lead, fcarlet-ochre, common indian-red, Spanilh- 
brown, and terra di Sienna, burnt. 

We have already (n° 12.) laid down fome general 
rules for the preparation of carmine and lake. Particu¬ 
lar receipts have been delivered with the gr.t. ateft con¬ 
fidence for making thefe fine colours; but all of them, 
muft neceffarily prove ineffectual, becaufe an earthy 
bafis is recommended for linking the colour upon: 
from the principles ofchemiilry, however, we arc cer¬ 
tain, that if aquafortis, or folution of tin, is made ufe of 
for brightening a colour made with any earthy bafis, it 
muft infallibly be deftroyed by that balis, by reafon of 
its alkaline quality. Carmine is the bright eft and moft 
beautiful red colour known atprefent; the beft comes 
from Prance. Lake differs from it in being capable 
of mixture with oil; which carmine is not, unlefs with 
great difficulty. The former is alfo much more in¬ 
clined to purple than carmine. Thislaft quality, how¬ 
ever, is reckoned a defeCt; and accordingly, the more 
that lake approaches to the fcarlet or true crimfon, the 
more it is valued. On dropping folution of tin into 
an aqueous tin&ure of brazil-wood, a beautiful preci¬ 
pitate falls, of a purplifti crimfon colour. This may 
be very well fubftituted in place of the dearer lakes 011 
many occafions. 

Rofe-pink is a very beautiful colour, inclining more 
to the purple than fcarlet. It feems to be made of chalk, 
coloured with a decodtion of brazil-wood, heightened 
by an alkaline fait; for which reafon it is exceedingly 
perilhable, and but little,efteemed. The colour might 
be made much more durable as well as better, by em¬ 
ploying for a bafts the white precipitate of lead above- 
mentioned, and brightening it with folution of tin. 

Red ochre and Venetian red differ in nothing from 
the colcothar of vitriol well calcined. The calces of 
iron may be made to appear either purplifti, or in¬ 
clining to the fcarlet, according to the manner in which 
the calcination is performed. If the matter is per¬ 
fectly deprived of its phlogifton, and fubje&ed to an 
intenfe fire, it always turns out red: but the mixture u 
of a fmall quantity of inflammable matter gives it a 
purplifti caft. Hence various paints are kept in the 
fhops under different names, which yet differ from 
each other only in the flight circumftance abovemen- 
tioned: and fuch are the fcarlet ochre, Spanifli-brown, 
and terra di Sienna, burnt. It is remarkable, that the 
calces of iron never Ihow their colour till they become 
cold. Colcothar of vitriol, while hot, always appears 
of a very dark dulky purple. 

Of the preparation of vermilion and red lead, an ac¬ 
count is given under the articleCHEMiSTRY, n° 1213, 

1404. Thefe are very durable colours; the firft is the 

beft 
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Colour- bed red ufed in oil painting, but does not anfwer well 
making, in water; the other is rather an orange; and, like 
' v ' other preparations of lead, is in fome cafes apt to turn 
black. 

Orange co- 4. Orange. The only true orange-coloured paints 
lours. are red orpiment and orange lake. The firft is a fub- 
limate formed of arfenic and fulphur : the other may 
be prepared from turmeric infufed in fpirit of wine, 
having its colour ftruck upon calx of tin, and bright¬ 
ened by a folution of that metal. All the fltades of 
orange, however, may be extemporaneoufly prepared 
by mixing red and yellow colours together, in due 
proportions. 

Yellow co- 5 - Yellow. The yellow paints mod commonly in 
lours. ufe are, king’s-yellow, Naples-yellow, Dutch-pink, 
Englifh-pink, madicot, common orpiment, yellow- 
ochre, terra di Sienna unburnt, and turbith-mineral. 

King’s yellow is evidently an arfenical preparation. 
Its colour is exceedingly beautiful, but apt to fade; 
on which account, and its great price, it is feldoni 
ufed. 

Naples-yellow was for a long time thought to be a 
preparation of arfenic, but is now difeovered to have 
lead for its bads. It is therefore apt to turn black 
and lofe its colour, which makes it the lefs valuable. 
It is neverthelefs ufed in preference to king’s-yellow, 
on account of its inferiority in price. This colour is 
particularly liable to be fpoiled by iron when moid, 
and therefore (hould never be touched by that metal 
unlefs previoufly ground in oil. 

Dutch-pink is faid to be prepared by driking the 
colour of yellow berries upon finely levigated chalk. 
But of this there is great reafon to doubt; the balis 
of Dutch-pink feems much more hard and gritty than 
chalk, and its colour more durable than thofe druck 
upon that earth ufually are. Very good yellows may 
be prepared with the whke precipitate of lead, for¬ 
merly mentioned, by ufing either yellow berries, fudic, 
or any other fubdance capable of yielding that colour. 
Englilh-pink is paler than the Dutch, and keeps its 
colour greatly worfe. 

Madicot is prepared by calcining white-lead till it 
afliimes a yellowiffi colour. It is not apt to change, 
but the colour is fo dull that it is feldom ufed either 
in oil or water. 

Common orpiment is a pretty bright greeniffi-yel- 
lovv, prepared by fubliming arfenic with fulphur. Its 
naufeous fmell, which is greatly increafed by grinding 
in oil, makes it very difagreeable ; nor does it keep its 
colour for any length of time. That kind of orpi¬ 
ment lead inclined to green is to be preferred for the 
purpofes of painting. 

Yellow-ochre and terra di Sienna, are ferruginous 
earths, capable of becoming red by calcination. Green 
vitriol precipitated by lime may be advantageoudy fub- 
dituted to either of them. See Chemistry, n° 699. 

Turbith-mineral is but little ufed in painting, though 
its fine yellow colour feems greatly to recommend it. 
This preparation is in all probability very durable ; 
and fhould feem therefore worthy of a preference either 
to king’s or Naples yellow. The method of preparing 
it is deferibed under Chemistry, n” 705. 

Gamboge is a paint that can only be ufed in water, 
and is the mod common yellow made ufe of for co¬ 


louring maps, &c. but for this it is not very proper. Colour¬ 
being neither quite tranfparent, nor very durable. making. 

6. Green. The only limple green colour that hath ' 

a tolerable degree of brightnefs is verdigris, or pre- Green c() . 
parations of it. This, however, though a very beau- i 0U rs. 
tiful colour, is far from being durable. It is improved 
in colour, though not in durability, by dilfolution and 
cryftallization in difiilled vinegar ; in which Hate it is 
called diftilled verdigris. A more durable water¬ 
colour is made by dillolving the verdigris in cream of 
tartar, or rather the pure tartarous acid, but in oil 
this is found to be equally fugitive with the verdigris 
itfelf. For an account of theie preparations, fee Che¬ 
mistry, n° 894. 

Compound greens are either made of Pruffian or 
fome other blue, mixed with yellow; but in whatever 
way thefe colours can be compounded, the beauty of 
the green produced is greatly inferior to diftilled, or 
even common, verdigris. The tartarous folution of 
verdigris, mixed with a little gamboge, is the beft: 
tranfparent green water-colour we have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of trying; and a mixture of Prufiian-blue and 
turbith-mineral is probably the belt opaque one. 

Sap-green is a fimple colour, but exceedingly infe¬ 
rior to diftilled verdigris, {or even to the tartarous 
folution of verdigris with gamboge. It is prepared 
from the juice of unripe buckthorn berries evaporated 
to the conliftence of a gum. Itsgreen colour is greatly 
inclined to yellow. A kind of compound .green has 
been fometimes ufed, called Pruffian-green, which con- 
lifts only of Pruffian blue and yellow-ochre. It has 
no beauty, nor is it durable. It is prepared as Pruf- 
fian-blue, only not pouring on any fpirit of fait to dif- 
folve the ochreous fediment which falls at the fame 
time. 

Another green fometimes ufed is called terra verte. 

This is a native earth, probably impregnated with 
copper. It is of a bluiffi green colour, much of that 
taint c&Wtdi fea-green. It is gritty, and therefore muft 
be well levigated before it is ufed. Its' colour is du¬ 
rable, but not very bright. 

7. Blue. The blue colours are nltfamarine, Pruf- Blue co- 
fian blue, verditer, fmalt, bice, and indigo. Of thefe lours, 
the ultramarine is the fineft, but its great price hin¬ 
ders its being much ufed. It is a preparation from 

lapis lazuli; is an exceeding bright colour, and never 
fades with whatever fubftance it is mixed. It is now, 
however, in a great meafure fuprefeded by Pruffian 
blue, to the difadvantage of painting in general; as 
Pruffian blue, though very beautiful, is far from being 
durable. For an account of its preparations fee the 
article Ultramarine. 

The procefs for making Pruffian blue is deferibed, 
and its nature fully confidered, under Chemistry, 
n° 1163: fo that it is fufficient here to obferve, that 
Pruffian blue is to be accounted of. the beft quality 
when it is deep, bright, and not inclined to purple. 

It ought to be tried by mixture with white lead, as 
the brightnefs of the colour will appear much more 
when diluted than when concentrated in the lumps of 
the blue itfelf. 

The preparation of blue verdites is kept a fecret, and 
the beft chemifts have been puzzled to find out the 
method. The colour is exceedingly bright, and has a 

con-. 
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Colour- confiderable tinge of green. A method of preparing 
making, a colour equally beautiful, and agreeing in all relpects 
— v —with what is fold in the Ihops, except that of efler- 
vefeing with acids, we have found to be as follows : 
Diflblve copper in ftrong caultic alkali, until the liquid 
has aifumed a very deep blue colour ; and the deeper 
this colour is, the finer will your verditer be. When 
the menftrunm has dilfolved as much of the metal as it 
can take up, it is to be poured out into a broad and 
well glazed earthen pan, held over a very gentle fire ; 
and from the moment it is put on the liquor is to be 
continually agitated with a wooden fpatula, fo that the 
liquor may be heated as equally as poilible. The 
whole fecret confifts in properly regulating the degree 
of heat; for if it exeeeds the due proportion ever fo 
little, the verditer will turn out of a dirty green. The 
proper degree is about 90° of Fahrenheit’s thermome¬ 
ter. In this gentle heat the alkali flowly evaporates; 
and in proportion to its doing fo the verditer falls to 
the bottom. After it is once formed, freed from the 
alkaline liquor, and dried, it can bear the affufion of 
boiling water without the leaf! injury. Dr Prieilley, 
in his fixth volume, takes notice, that folution of cop¬ 
per in volatile alkali affords a blue precipitate by heat, 
but without taking notice of the requifites for its fuc- 
cefs. In making this preparation, it is necelfary to 
dilfolve copper in its metallic Hate ; for the folution of 
any calx will not yield a blue but a green colour. 
This colour is durable in water, but diffolves in oil, 
and has then all the inconveniences of verdigris above- 
mentioned. 

Smalt is glafs-coloured with zaffre, a preparation 
•See Zaffrc f roni cobalt*. It is commonly fo grofsly powdered 
that it cannot be ufed in painting, and its texture is fo 
hard that it cannot eafily be levigated. Its colour is 
exceedingly bright and durable; fo that when finely 
levigated it is uled inftead of ultramarine. The moft 
proper materials for levigating this fubftance feem to 
be the plates of M. Reaumur’s porcelain recommended 
by Dr Lewis. See Chemistry, n° 592, 599. For 
the preparation of qualities of bice, fee the articles 
Armenvs Lapis and Bice. 

Indigo is but little ufed in painting either in oil or 
water, on account of the dulnefs of the colour. It re¬ 
quires no other preparation than being waihed over. 
Its goodnefs is known by the darknefs and brightnefs 
ofthe colour. See Indigo 

8. Purple. The only fimple colour of this kind 
ufed at prefent is colcothar of vitriol. A beautiful 
purple lake may be prepared from logwood by means 
of folution of tin; but this method of preparing co¬ 
lours is very little known as yet. 

9. Brown. Thebrown colours are, bid re, brown- 
ochre, Cologne-earth,umbre, and brown-pink. Under 
the article Bistre is given aprocefs for making that 
colour, by infufing foot in water, pouring off the tinc¬ 
ture, and then evaporating it to an extradt: but Dr 

Dr Lewis’s Lewis is of opinion, with Mr Landois in the French 
opinion Encyclopedic , that the foot is either boiled in water, 

concerning or g roun d with a little liquid of fome kind into a fmooth 
blftre ‘ pafte ; it is then diluted with more water, and after 
Handing for about half an hour till the grolfer fub- 
ffance of the foot has fettled, the liquor is poured off 
into another veflel, and fet by for two or three days, 
that the finer parts may fall to the bottom, and this 


and Smalt. 
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fine matter is the biftre. This is a very ufeful colo-n- Colour- 
in water, being exceedingly fine, durable, and not apt , 

to fpoil any other colours with which it is mixed. T he 
brown pink is faid to coniift of chalk tinged with the 
colouring matter of fuftic, heightened with fixed alka¬ 
line falts. It is therefore very perilhable, and is feldom 
ufed. The other browns are a kind of ochreous 
earths; for a defeription of which kc their proper 
articles. 32 

Having now confidered moil of the colouring fub- Attempts 
fiances ulually to be met with in the fhops, we fhall make 
next take notice of fome attempts that have been °^ a 
made to produce all the different colours from vege¬ 
tables, after the manner of lakes ; which, though the 
methods hitherto tried have lor the moft part failed 
of fuccefs, may perhaps fome time or other be found 
applicable to valuable purpofes. 

From infufions ofaftringent vegetables mixed with Black from 
green vitriol, is produced a deep black liquor of very aftringents. 
extenfive nfe in dyeingf. The fubffances which pro- ^ ^ ee D 
duce the deepeff blacks are galls and logwood. lien 
adecodlionor infufion of the galls is dropped into a 
folution of the vitriol largely diluted with water, the 
firff drops produce bluilh or purplifh red clouds which 
foon mingling with the liquor, turn it unilorn.ly of 
their own colour. It feems to be on the quality of 
the water that this difference in the colour depends. 

With diftilled water, or the common fpring-waters, 
the mixture is always blue. If we previoufly ditto! ve 
in the water the moil minute quantity of any alkaline 
fait too fmall to be difeovered by any of the common 
means by which waters are ufually tried, or if the 
water is in theleaff putrid, the colour of the mixture 
proves purple a reddilh. Rain-water, caught as it 
falls from the clouds in an open field in clean glafs- 
veffels, gives a blue ; but fuch as is collected from the 
tops of the houfes, grows purple with the mixture of 
vitriol and galls : from whence it may be prefumed, 
that this laft has contrafted a putrid tendency, or re¬ 
ceived an alkaline impregnation, though fo flight as 
not to be fenlible on other ways of trial. 

Both the purple and blue liquors, on adding more 
of the aftringent infufion, deepen to a black, more or 
lefs intenfe according to the nature of dilution : if the 
mixture proves of a deep opaque blacknefs, it again 
becomes bluilh or purplilh when further diluted. If 
fuffered to Hand in this diluted ftate for two or three 
days, the colouring matter fettles to the bottom in 
form of a fine black mud, which by flightly lhaking 
the velfel, is diffufed again through the liquor, and 
tinges it of its former colour. When the mixture is of 
a full blacknefs, this reparation does not happen, or in 
a far lefs degree; for though a part of the mat¬ 
ter precipitates in Handing, yet fomuch remains dif- 
folved, that the liquor continues black. This fufpen- 
fion of the colouring fubfiance, in the black liquid, 
may be attributed in part to the gummy matter of the 
aftringent. infufion increafing the confiftence of the 
watery fluid; for the reparation is retarded in the 
diluted mixture by a fmall addition of gum Arabic. 

If the mixture either in its black or diluted ftate is 
poured into a filter, the liquor paffes through colour¬ 
ed ; only a part of the black matter remaining on the 
filter. The filtered liquor on Handing for fome time 
becomes turbid and full of fine black flakes : being 

freed 
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Colour- freed from thefe by a fecond filtration, ir again puts 
making, on the fame appearance: and thus repeatedly till all 
v the colouring parts are feparated, and the liquor has 
become colourlefs. 

Dr Lewis, from whofe Philofophical Commerce of 
Arts this account is taken, further informs us, that this 
colouring matter, when Separated from the liquor and 
dried, appeared of a deep black, which did not feem 
to have fuffered any change from the air by expofure 
for upwards of four months. Made red-hot, it glowed 
and burnt, but did not flame, and became a rally 
brown powder, which was readily attracted by a mag¬ 
netic bar; though in its black hate the magnet had 
no adlion upon it. The vitriolic acid, diluted with 
water and digelted on the black powder, diffolved the 
greatefl part of it, leaving only a very fmall quantity 
of whitifh matter. Solution of pure fixed alkaline 
fait diffolved very little of it: the liquor received a 
reddifit brown colour, and the powder became blackifh 
brown. This refiduum was attracted by the magnet 
after being red hot, though not before : the alkaline 
tinfhire, palled through a filter, and mixed with a 
folutioit of green vitriol, ftruck a deep brownilh black 
colour nearly the fame with that which refuhs from 
imixing with the vitriolic folution, an alkaline tin&ure 
«f galls. 

Hack from It hath alfo been attempted to produce black from 
a combma- a combination of other colours; as green may be pro- 
tion of o- dimed from a mixture of blue and yellow. Mr le Blon, 
ther co- j n qjg Harmony of Colours, gives a method of forming 
.<jj.it, Hack, :by mixing together the three colours called 
primat'tve, viz. blue, red, and yellow ; and Mr Caftel 
in his Optique des Couleurs, publilhed in 1740, fays 
that this compound black has an advantage, in paint¬ 
ing, above the fimple ones, of anfwering better for 
the darkening of other colours. Thus if blue, by the 
addition of black, is to be darkened into the colour 
called blue-black , the fimple blacks, according to him, 
if ufed in fufficient quantity to produce the requifite 
deepnefs, conceal the blue, while the compound blacks 
leave it diftinguilhable. Le Blon does not mention 
the proportions of the three colours neceffary for pro¬ 
ducing black. -Caftel diredts 15 parts of blue, five of 
red, and three of yellow ; but takes notice, that thefe 
proportions are rather fpeculatively than practically 
juft, and that the eye only can be the true judge ; our 
colours being all very imperfeCt, and our pigments or 
other bodies of one denomination of colour being 
very unequal in their degree of intenfity. He ob- 
ferves that the pigments Ihould all be of the deepeft 
and darkeft kind: and that, inftead of taking one pig¬ 
ment for each colour, it is better to take as many a<s 
can be got; for the greater difeord there is of hete¬ 
rogeneous and difeordant drugs, the more true and 
beautiful, he fays, will the black be, and the more 
capable of uniting with all other colours, without 
fupprefling them, and even without making them 
tawney. 

Dr Lewis acquaints us, that by mixing different 
blue, red, and yellow colours, he has not been able to 
produce a perfedl black ; but has often obtained from 
them very dark colours, fuch as may be called brown- 
blacks, or grey-blacks ; fuch as we commonly fee in the 
dark parts of paintings, and fuch as the charcoal and 
foot blacks appear when diluted a little. The ingre- 
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dients being each of a dark deep colour is a very ne- Colour- 
celfary condition; for bright blues, bright reds, and making, 
bright yellows, mixed in fuch proportions that neither " v ' 
colour prevailed, produced only a grey. In efredl, 
all compolitions of this kind, phylically confidered, can 
be no other than greys, or fome pf the intermediate 
teints between whitenefs and darknefs ; and thefe greys 
will be fo much the lighter or darker as the compos 
nent colours of themfelves are bright or dark. 

With regard to the extradlion of the colouring 
matter from the different kinds of vegetables com¬ 
monly to be met with of all colours, this would cer¬ 
tainly be a very valuable acquifition, could the colours 
fo procured be made durable. On this fubjedl nothing 
hath yet appeared more fatisfadlory than what is de¬ 
livered by Dr Lewis in his notes on Neuman’s cbe- 
miftry. His obfervations are curious, but promife very 
little fuccefs to any who fhall attempt to fix thefe ve¬ 
getable colours. 

“ Among the infinite variety of colours (fays he), Dr Lewis’s 
which glow in the flowers, of plants, there are very experi- 
few which have any durability, or whofe fugitive mentson 
beauty can be arrefted by art, fo as to be applied to ve p ta ' ) ' e 
any valuable purpofes. The only permanent ones are colours ’ 
the yellow, the red, the blue; and all the intermediate 
fhades of purple, critnfon, violet, &c. are extremely 
perilhable. Many of thefe flowers lofe their colours 
on being barely dried; efpecially if they are dried 
flowly, as has been ufually direded, in a fhady, and 
not warm place. The colours of all of them perilh 
on keeping even in the clofeft vdfels. The more 
haftily they are dried, and the more perfectly they 
are fecured from the air, the longer they retain their 
beauty. The colouring matter extraded and ap¬ 
plied on other bodies is ftill more perilhable : often¬ 
times it is changed or deflroyed in the hands of the 
operator. 1 

“ The colour of many blue flowers is extraded by 
infufion in water ; but there are fome from which water 
gains only reddifh, or purplifh blue. Of thofe that have 
been tried there is not one which gives'any blue tinc¬ 
ture to fpirituous liquors: fome give no colour at all, 
and fome a reddilh one. The juice preffed out from 
the frefh flowers is for the moll part blue. The blue 
juices and infufions are changed red by all acids. The 
marine acid feems tollrike the molt florid red. The 
flowers themfelves, macerated in acid liquors, impart 
alfo a deep red tindure. Alkalies, both fixed and 
volatile, and lime-water, change them, to a green. 

Thofe infufions of the juices which have nothing of 
the native colour of theflowers, fuffer the fame changes 
from the addition of acid and alkaline liquors.- even 
when the flowers have been kept till their colour is 
loft, infufions made from them acquire ftill a red co¬ 
lour from the one, and a green from the other, though 
in a lefs degree than when the flowers were frefh. 

Themed colour produced by acids is fcarcely more 
durable than the original blue: applied upon other 
bodies and expofed to the air, it gradually degenerates 
into a faintifh purple, and at length difappears, leaving 
hardly any ftain behind. The green produced by 
alkalies changes t<*a yellow, which does not fade fo 
foon. The green, by lime-water,, is morepermanent 
and more beautiful: green lakes, prepared from thefe 
flowers by lime-water, have been ufed as pigments by 
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Colour- the painter. The flowers of cya'uus have been greatly 
making, recommended, as affording elegant and durable blue 
” v ' pigments ; but I have never been able to extraft from 
them any blue colour at all. They retain their colour 
indeed, when haflily dried, longer than fome other 
blue flowers : but they communicate nothing of it to 
any kind of menftruum. Infuflons of them in watery, 
fpirituous, and oily liquors, are all of them more or 
lefs of a reddilh caff, without any tendency to blue. 
Alum, which is faid to heighten and preferve their 
blue colour, changes it, like that of other blue flowers, 
to a purplilh red ; acids to a deep red ; alkalies and 
lime-water to a green ; folntion of tin added to the 
watery infufion, turns it of a fine crimfon ; on hand¬ 
ing, a beautiful red fascula fub/ides, but it lofes all 
its colour by the time it is dry. The watery infufion, 
infpiffated to the confiften.ee of an extraff, appears of 
a dark reddilh brown : an extraff made with redtified 
fipirit is of a purplilh colour. The colour of both ex- 
tradls fpread thin and expofed to the air quickly 
fades. The flowers employed in thefe experiments 
were thofe of the common blue-bottle of the corn¬ 
fields. 

“ Red flowers readily communicate their own red 
colour to watery menffrua : among thofe that have 
been tried, there is not one exception. Thofe of a 
full red colour give to rectified fpirit alfo a deep red 
tindture, brighter, though fomewhat paler, than the 
watery infufion : but the lighter red flowers, and 
thofe which have a tendency to purplilh, impart very 
little colour to fpirit, and feem to partake more of the 
nature of the blue flowers than of the pure red. Infu- 
lions of red flowers are fuppofed to be heightened by 
acids, and turned green by alkalies, like thofe of the 
blue; but this is far from being univerfal. Among 
thofe.I have examined, the rofe-colours and purplilh 
reds were changed nearly in the fame manner as the 
blues ; but the full deep reds were not. The deep 
infufion of red poppies is changed by alkalies, not to a 
green, but to a dulky purple. 

“ The colours of yellow flowers, whether pale or 
deep, are in general durable. Many of them are as 
much fo, perhaps, as any of the native colours of ve¬ 
getables. The colour is extradted both by water and 
by fpirit. The watery infufions are the deepeft. Nei¬ 
ther alkalies nor acids alter the fpecies of the colour, 
though both of them vary its lhade ; acids rendering 
it paler, and alkalies deeper: alum likewife confide- 
rably heightens it, though not fo much as alkalies. An 
infufion of the flowers, made in alkaline ley, precipi¬ 
tated by alum, gives a durable yellow lake. In fome 
of the deep reddilh yellow, or orange-coloured flowers, 
the yellow matter, feems to be of the fame kind with 
that of the pure yellow flowers, but the red to be of 
a different kind from the pure red ones; watery men¬ 
ffrua take up only the yellow, and leave the red, 
which may afterwards be extradted by redlified fpirit 
of wine, or by water acuated by fixed alkaline fait. 
Such particularly are the faffron-coloured flowers of 
carthamus. Thefe, after the yellow matter has been 
ex.raffed by water, are faid to give a red tindture to 
ley ; from which, on Handing at reft for fome time, a 
deep bright red feeda fublides ; called from one of the 
names of the plant which produces it, fafflower; and 
from the countries whence it is commonly brought to 
Voi. V. 
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us, Spamjh-red, and China-lake. This pigment im- Colour, 
pregnates lpiiit of wine with a beautiful red tindlure, making, 
but communicates no colour to water. I have endca- w ' 
voured to feparate, by the fame treatment, the red 
matter ol fome of the other reddilh yellow flowers, 
as thofe of garden marigold, but without fuccefs. 

Plain water extradted a yellow colour, and alkaline 
ky extradted afterwads only a paler yellow ; though 
the digestions were continued till the flowers had loft 
their colour, the tindtures were no other titan yellow, 
and not fo deep as thofe obtained from the pure yel¬ 
low flowers. The little yellow flofeuli. which in 
fome kinds of flowers are coliedted into a compaff 
round dife, as in the daify and corn-marigold, agree, 
fo far as they have been examined, with the expand¬ 
ed yellow peLala. Their colour is affedted in the fame 
manner by acids, by alkalies, and by alum ; and e- 
qually extradted by water and by fpirit. But the yel¬ 
low farina, or fine duff, lodged on the tips of the fta- 
miua of flowers, appears to be of a different kind. It 
gives a fine bright yellow to fpirit, and a duller yel¬ 
low to water ; the undiiiolved part proving in both 
cafes of a pale yellowifli white. Both the watery and 
fpirituous tindtures were heightened by alkaline li¬ 
quors, turned red by acids, and again, to a deep yel¬ 
low on adding more of the alkali: I know no other 
vegetable yellow that is turned red by acids. 

“ White flowers are by no means deftitute of co¬ 
louring matter. Alkaline lixivia extradt from fome 
of them a green tindture, and change their colourlefs 
expreffed juices to the fame colour ; but I have not 
obferved that they are turned red by acids. The 
flowers of the common wild convolvulus or bind-weed, 
which in all their parts are white, give a'deep yellow 
or orange tindture to plain water; which, like the 
tindtures of flowers that are naturally of that colour, 
is renderd paler by acids, heightened a little by alum, 
and more confiderably by alkaline falts. The vapours 
of the volatile vitriolic acid, or of burning fulphur, 
which whiten or deftroy the colour of the coloured 
flowers, make no change in the white. 

“ The red juices of fruits, as currants, mulberries, Colours 
elder-berries, morello, and black cherries, ire. gently from fruits, 
infpiffated to drynefs, diffolve again almoft totally in 
water, and appear nearly of the fame red colour as at 
firft. Redtified fpirit extradts the tinging particles, 
leaving a confiderable portion of mucilaginous matter 
undiffolved; and hence the fpirituous tindture proves 
of a brighter colour than the watery . The red folu- 
tions, and the juices themfelves, are fometimes made 
dull, and fometimes more florid, by acids, and gene¬ 
rally turned purplilh by alkalies. The colours of thefe 
juices are for the molt part perilhable. They refill, 
indeed, the power of fermentation, and continue al- 
, molt unchanged, after the liquor has been converted 
into wine ; but when the juice is fpread thin upon o- 
ther bodies, exficcated, and expofed to the air, the 
colour quickly alters and decays: the bright lively red 
changes the fooneft : the dark dull red Haiti from the 
juice of the black cherry, is of confiderable durability. 

The fruit of the American opuntia or prickly pear, 
the plant upon which the cochineal infeffis produced 
is perhaps an exception : This bright red fruit, ac¬ 
cording to Labar, gives a beautiful red dye. Some 
experiments, however, made upon the juice of that 
X fruit. 
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Colour- fruit, as brought into England, did not promife to be 
making, of any great advantage : but the particulars I cannot 
—■“ now recoiled. 

“ The ripe berries of buckthorn ftain paper of a 
green colour. From thefe is prepared the fubftance 
called fap-green, a pigment fufficiently durable, rea¬ 
dily foluble in water, but not mifcible with oil. The 
berries dried while green, and macerated ih alum- 
water, are faid to yield a yellow pigment; and when 
they have grown over ripe fo as to fall off fpontane- 
oafly, a purple one. It is faid that the berry of the 
heliotropium tricoccum, which grows wild about Mont¬ 
pelier, Itains paper of a green colour, and that this 
_green turns prefently to a blue: that the common blue 
paper receives its colour from this juice : and that the 
red rags called turnfol , employed for colouring wines 
and other liquors, are tindured by the fame juice 
turned red by acids. According to M. IMiifole of the 
French academy of fcicnces (as quoted by Savary in 
his Didionaire de Commerce), the colouring juice is 
obtained not from the berries, but from tops of the 
plant gathered in Augulf, ground in, mills, and then 
committed to the prefs. The juice is expofed to the 
fun about an hour, the rags dipt in it, dried in the 
fun, moillened by the vapour which arifes during the 
•flaking of quicklime with urine, then dried again in 
the fun, and dipped again in the juice. The Dutch 
and others are faid to prepare turnfol rags, and turn¬ 
fol in the mafs, from different ingredients, among 
which archil is a principal one. 

“ In fome plants, peony for inftance, the feeds at 
,a certain point of maturity are covered with a fine 
Ihining red membrane. The pellicles of the feeds of 
a certain American tree afford the red maffes brought 
into Europe under the names of annotto, orlean, and 
* See An- raucou* Mr Pott, in the Berlin Memoirs for the 
nottn. year 1752, mentions a very extraordinary property 
■of this concrete. ‘ With the vitriolic acid it pro- 
, duces a blue colour, of extreme beauty ; but with this 

capital defedt, that all falts and liquors, and even com. 
mon water, deftroy it.’ Thefpecimen of annotto, which 
I examined, was not fenfibly adled upon by fpirit of vi¬ 
triol ; it received no change in its own colour, and 
communicated none to the liquor. Nor did any vi¬ 
sible change enfue upon dropping the acid into tinc¬ 
tures of annotto made in water, or in fpirit. 

Colours “ The green colour of the leaves of plants is ex- 
from tra&ed by redtified fpirit of wine and by oils. The 

leaves. fpirituous tiudtures are generally of a fine deep green, 

even when the leaves themfelves are dull-coloured, or 
yellowifn, or hoary. The colour, however, feldom 
abides long even in the liquor ; much lefs when the 
tinging matter is feparated in a folid form, and expo- 
fed with a large furface to the air. The editor of the 
Wirtemberg Pharmacopeia obferves, that the leaves 
of acanthus, brankurfine, or bear’s-breach, give a 
more durable green tindfure to fpirit than thofe of any 
other herb. Alkalies heighten the colour both of the 
tindlnres and green juices ; acids weaken, defiroy, or 
change it to a brownifh: lime-water improves both 
the colour and durability : by means of lime, not in¬ 
elegant green lakes are procurable from the leaves of 
acanthus, lily of the valley,- and feveral other plants. 
There are very few herbs which communicate any 
ihare of their green colour to water; perhaps none 


that give a green of any confiderable deepnefs. It js Golour- 
faid, however, that the leaves of fome plants give a making , 
green dye to woollen, without the addition of any > ~~v——' 
other colouring matter; particularly thofe of the wild 
chervil, or cow-weed, the common ragwort, and de- 
vil’s-bit. The leaves of many kinds of herbs and 
trees give a yellow dye to wool or woollen cloth that 
has been previoufly boiled with a folution of alum and 
tartar. Weld, in particular, affords a fine yellow, 
and is commonly made ufe of for this purpofe by the 
dyers, and cultivated in large quantity in fome parts 
of England. There is no colour for which we have 
fuch plenty of materials as for yellow. Mr Hellot 
obferves, that all leaves, barks, and roots, which on 
being chewed difeover a flight alfringency, as the 
leaves of the almond, peach, and pear-trees, alh-bark 
(efpecially that taken off' after the firft rifing of the 
fap in the fpring), the roots of wild patience, ire. 
yield durable yellows, more or lefs beautiful accor¬ 
ding to the length of time that the boiling is con¬ 
tinued, and the proportions of alum and tartar in the 
preparatory liquor: that a large quantity of alum 
makes thefe yellows approach to the elegant yellow 
of weld: that if the tartar is made to prevail, it 
inclines then to an orange: that if the roots, barks, 
or leaves, be too long boiled, the yellow proves tar- 
nifhed, and acquires ihades of brown.” See the ar¬ 
ticle Dyei ng. 

The moff capital preparations from the leaves of 
plants, are thofe of indigo and weld ; which are both 
very much ufed in dyeing, though the firff only in 
painting.* Both the indigo and woad plants give * ScelnJigt 
out their colour, by proper management, to water, an d Woad. 
in form of a blue feculaor lake. Mr Hellot fufpeds , 38 
that a like blue fecula is procurable from many other 
vegetables. Blue and yellow blended together, com- accounted 
pole a green. He fuppofes the natural greens in ve- for. 
getables to be compounded in like manner of thefe 
two colours ; and that the blue is oftentimes the moff 
permanent, fo as to remain entire after the putrefac¬ 
tion or deflrudtion of the yellow. The theory is fpe- 
cious, and perhaps juft : we know of no other that 
accounts in any degree for the produ&ion of the indi¬ 
go and woad blue. Dr Lewis, however, informs us, 
that he never was able to produce the leaft appear¬ 
ance of either blue or yellow from any of the plants 
he tried by treating them in the manner ufed for the 
preparation of indigo. , 

There are fundry mofles, which in their natural Colours 
ftate, like the indigo and woad plants, promife nothing from 
of the elegant colours that can be extra&ed from them moffes * 
by art. The molt remarkable of thefe is archil; for 
the preparation of which, and the colours that may 
be produced from it, fee the article. Linnams fu- 
fpetffs that there are feveral other more common 
mofles from which valuable colours might be extradt- 
ed : a quantity of fCa-mofs, having rotted in heaps on 
the Ihore, he obferved the liquor in the heaps to be 
as red as blood ; the fea-water, the fun, and the 
putrefadlion, having brought out the colour. Mr 
Kahn, in an appendix to Linnaeus’s paper, in 174?, 
mentions two forts of mofles adlually employed in 
Sweden for dyeing woollen red : one is the Lichenoides 
coralliforme apicibus coccineis of Ray’s Synopfis ; the 
other the Lichenoides tanareum, farinaceum, fcutel- 

kruat 
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Colour- larumumbotiefufco, of Dillenius, This laft is a white 
m .king- fubluuce like meal dotted together, found on the iides 
'- v -- and tops of hills. It is lhaved off from the rocks af¬ 

ter rain, purified from the ftony matiers intermixed 
among it by walhing with water, then dried in the 
fun, ground in mills, and again wathed and dried; it 
is then put into a vetfel with urine, and fet by for a 
month: a little of this tin Jture added to boiling wa- 
ter makes the dyeing colour. I11 the fame Tranfaetions 
for the year 1754, there is an account of another niofs 
which, prepared with urine, gives a beautiful and 
durable red or violet dye to wool and filk. This is 
the lichen foliaceous umbilicatus fubtus ]acuntnfis,Linn. 
flor. Succ. Jt grows upon rocks, and is readily dif- 
tingnilhable from others of that clafs, by looking as if 
burnt or parched, confiding ofleaves as thin as pa¬ 
per, convex all over on the upper fide, with corre- 
fponding cavities underneath, adhering firmly to the 
ftones by a little root under the leaves, and coming 
afunder, when dry, as foon as touched. It is gather¬ 
ed after rain, as it then holds befit together, and parts 
eafieft from the Atone. In France, a crufitaceous mofs, 
growing upon rocks in Auvergne, is prepared with 
lime and urine, and employed by the dyers as a fuc- 
cedaueum for the Canary archil, to which it is faid to 
be very little inferior. Mr Hellot relates, that he 
has met with feveral other modes, which, on being 
prepared in the fame manner, acquire the fame co¬ 
lour. The moll expeditious way, he fays, of trying 
whether a mofs will yield an archil or not, is to moifit- 
en a little of it with an mixture of equal parts of fpi- 
rit of fal ammoniac and llrong lime-water, and add 
a fmall proportion of crude fal ammoniac. The glafs 
is then to be tied over with a piece of bladder, and 
fet by for three or four days. If the mofs is of the 
proper kind, the little liquor which runs from it upon 
inclining the veffel, will appear of a deep crimfon 
colour ; and this afterwards evaporating, the plant 
itfelf acquires the fame colour. Dr Lewis informs us 
that he has tried a good number of the common 
moffes, many both of the cruftaceous and foliaceous 
kind, and not a few of the fungi; as alfo the herbs cha¬ 
momile and milfoil, which yield ablue effentialoil; and 
thyme, whofe oil becomes blue by digeflion with vola¬ 
tile fpirits ; butnever met with any that yielded a co¬ 
lour like archil. Moll; of them gave a yellow or 
reddiih brown tinCture. A few gave a deep red co¬ 
lour to the liquor : but, when diluted, it ihowed a yel- 
lowilh caff, and when applied on cloth it gave only a 
40 yeliowifh red. 

Some blue To thefe obfervations weihill only add, that though, 
flowers in general, the blue colours of flowers are exceeding- 
may proba- ly periihable, there feeui to be at leaft two exceptions 
bly yield t 0 this rule; for the blue flowers of iris, or flower- 
^] r o n ““ ent de-luce, and thofe of columbine, when treated with 
folution of tin, yielded a colour tolerably permanent. 
Indeed, when experiments are made with a view to 
ektraff the colour from any part of a vegetable, it 
will always be proper to try whether it can bear a 
mixture with this folution. If the colour is not de- 
ftroyed by it, there is a very great probability that the 
folution will, by proper management, preferve, and 
give a durability to it, which could fcarce be obtained 
by any other method. It muff, however, be obfer- 
ved, that there are feveral fiibftances ufed in colour- 


making, which folution of tin cannot bear to be mixed Colour, 
v illi. I'licfe are principally hqyit of lead ami cream making 
of tartar, as well as all me calcai cous ca> ths and alJca- L 
line falts. With alum n may be mixed very lately, , " ‘ . 

and is iu many cafes the better lor it. The roots of 4I 
plants, however, feem to proiuifemore durability of co- Colours 
lour than the upper part*. Vv c hav e icui a blue co- from root* 
lour of coniiderable durability and b i_htncfs prepared 
from the roots of common radiihes uy exprefling the 
juice, combining it with toLaceo pipe clay, and brigh¬ 
tening it wiili a little alum. The toot ol the red beet 
is alfo faid to yield a durable colour of a beautiful red, 
inclining to fcarlct; but this we cannot affirm irom our 
own experience. 4Z 

With regard to liquid colours for maps, &c. we Colours 
apprehend there can be very little difficulty of pre for maps, 
paring all the pollible varieties of them, it vv k.ti we 
have above laid down is attended to. 1 he only co¬ 
lour with which there can be any Jiiriculty is burc ; 
but the common folutions of indigo in alkalies or acids 
may be made to anfwer this purpoie, though, on ac¬ 
count of their ftrongly faline quality, the, arc not 
very proper. A very curious method or procuring 
a beautiful tranfparent blue co.our is by extrae.ing the 
colouring matter from Prullian blue, by means of a 
cauffic alkali. This when laid upon paper appears of 
a dirty brown colour ; but if wallied over v, hh a weak 
folution of green vitriol, is infianily changed to a mofl 
beautiful blue. This feems to afford a method of pro¬ 
curing-blue tranfparent colours of greater beauty than 
they are ufually met with.—See Ipecimens of tranf¬ 
parent colours prepared according to the above rules, 
on the Chart fubjoined to History. 

COLOURING, among painters, the manner of ap¬ 
plying and conducting the colour of a picture; or the 
mixtures of light and Ihadows, formed by the various 
colours employed in painting. See Fainting. 

Colouring of Glafs. See Glass. 

Colouring of Porcelain. See Porcelain. 

COLT, in zoology, a general name for the young 
of the horfe-kind : the male being likewife, for diftinc- 
tion’s fake, called a horfie-colt ; the female, a filly. 

After the colts have been foaled, you may ljtffcr Sportfman's. 
them to run with the mare till about Michaelmas, maionary. 
fooner or later, according as the cold weather comes in; 
then they mnftbe weaned; though fomeperfons are for 
having them weaned after Martinmas, or the middle of 
November. Theauthor of the Complete Horfieman is of 
opinion, that the reafonwhy mofl foals advance fo (low¬ 
ly, and are not capable of fervice till they are fix or 
feven years old, is becanfe they have not fucked long 
enough ; whereas, if they hadfuckedthe whole winter 
over, they would be as good at four or five years old 
as they are now at eight. 

They ought now to be kept in a convenient houfe, 
with a low rack and manger for their hay and oats 
which muff be fweet and good ; with a little wheaten 
bran mixed with the oats to caufe them to drink, and 
to keep their bodies open. But, fince there are fome 
who allege that oats make foals become blind, or 
their teeth crooked ; the fame author is of opinion 
that oats will wear their teeth, and make them the 
fooner to change, and alfo to raze; therefore he 
judges it to be the belt way to break them in a mill, 
becanfe that by endeavouring with their jaws to bruife 
X 2 and 
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and chew them, they ftretch and fwell their eye and 
nether-jaw veins, which fo attract the blood and hu¬ 
mours that they fall down upon the eyes, and frequent¬ 
ly occafion the lofs of them ; fo that it is not the heat¬ 
ing quality of the oats, but the difficulty in chewing, 
that is the caufe of their blindnefs. 

Further, colts thus fed with grain do not grow 
thickifh upon their legs, but grow broader and better 
knit than if they had eaten nothing but hay and bran, 
and will endure fatigue the better. But above all, 
they muft be kept from wet and cold, which are hurt¬ 
ful to them, nothing being more tender than they are. 
For proof of this, take a Spanifli ftallion, and let him 
cover two mares, which for age, beauty, and comeli- 
nefs may admit of no difference between them ; and 
if they produce both horfe-colts, or both fillies, which 
is one and the fame thing, let one run abroad, and the 
other be houfed every winter, kept warm, and ordinari¬ 
ly attended : and that colt that has been kept abroad 
lhall have large flefhy fhoulders, flabby and gouty legs, 
weak pafterns, and ill hoofs ; andfhall be a dull heavy 
jade, in comparifon to ihe other which is houfed, and 
orderly kept; and which will have a fine forehead, 
be fine fhaped, and have good legs and hoofs, and be 
of good ftrength and fpirit: by which you may know, 
that to have thefineft flallion, and the beautifulleft 
mare, is nothing if they are fpoiled in the breeding 
up. It is worth obfervation, that fome foals, under 
fix months old, though their dams yield plenty of milk, 
yet decay daily, and have a cough, proceeding from 
certain pellicles or lkins that breed in their flomachs, 
which obftruft their breathing, and at laft deflroy 
them entirely. To remedy this malady, take the bag 
wherein the colt was foaled, dry it, and give him as 
much of it in milk as you can take up with three fin¬ 
gers : but if you have not preferved the bag, procure 
the lungs of a young fox, and ufe it inflead of the 
aforefaid powder. 

It will be proper to let the colts play an hour or 
.two in fome court-yard, &c. when it is fair weather, 
provided you put them up again carefully, and fee 
that they take no harm. When the winter is fpent, 
•turn them in fome dry fweet ground, where the grafs is 
fhort and fweet, and where there is good water, 
that they may drink at pleafure : for it is not necef- 
fary that a colt fhould fill his belly immediately, like 
a horfe that labours hard. The next winter you may 
take them into the houfe, and ufe them jufl as you do 
your other horfes ; but let not your horfe-colts and 
fillies be kept together after the firft year. This me¬ 
thod may be obferved every fummer and winter till 
you break them, which you may do after they have 
been three years old ; and it will be a very eafy thing, 
if you obferve the aforfaid method of houfing them : 
for ordering them the fecond year as you do your 
other horfes, they will be fo tame and gentle, that 
you need not fear their leaping, plunging, kicking, 
or the like; for they will take the faddle quietly. As 
for all thofe ridiculous methods of beating and cowing 
them, they arc in effeft fpoiling them, whatever they 
call it, in ploughed fields, or deep ways, or the like; 
inflead of which, let the rider ftrive to win them by 
gentle ufage, never correcting them but when it is 
Beceffary, and then with judgement and moderation. 
You will not need a caveffon of cord, which is a head 


ftrain, nor a pad of ftraw; but only a common faddle, 
and a common caveffon on his nofe, fuch as other 
horfes are ridden with ; but it ought to be well lined 
with double leather ; and if you pleafe you may put on 
his mouth a watering bit, but without reins, only the 
head-flail, and this but for a few days; and then put 
on fitch a bit as he ihould be always ridden with : and 
be fure not to ufe fpurs for fome time after backing. 
Take notice, that as yearlings muft be kept abroad to¬ 
gether, fo thofe of two years old together; the like for 
thofe of three yearlings : which ordering ismoft agree¬ 
able to thetfw 

In order make him endure the faddle the better, 
the way to make it familiar to him will be by clap¬ 
ping the faddle with your hand as it Hands upon his 
back, by ftriking if, and fwaying upon it, dangling 
the ftirrups by hisfldes, rubbing them againft his lides, 
and making much of them, and bringing him to be fa¬ 
miliar with all things about him; as ftraining the- 
crupper, faftening andlofing the girths, and taking 
up and letting out the ftirrups. Then as to the mo¬ 
tion of him, when he will trot with the faddle obe¬ 
diently, you may waJh a trench of a full mouth, and 
put the fame in his mouth, throwing the reins over 
the forepart of the faddle, fo that he may have a full 
feeling of it; then put on a martingale, buckled- at 
fuch a length that he may but juft feel it when he 
jerks up his head ; then take a broad piece of leather, 
and put it about bis neck, and make the ends of it 
fall by plaiting of it, or fome other way, at the withers, 
and the middle part before his weafand, about two 
handfuls below the thropple, betwixt the leather and 
his neck; let the martingale pafs fo, that when at any 
time he offers to duck, or throw down his head, the 
caveffon being placed upon the tender grille of his nofe, 
may oorredt and punifli him ;; which will make him 
bring his head to, and form him to an abfolute rein : 
trot him abroad, and if you find the reins or martingale 
grow flack, ftraiten them, for when there is no feeling 
there is no virtue. 

Cour-Evil, among farriers. See Farriery, 
| xxviii. 4. 

CoLT-Taming, is the breaking of a colt fo as to en¬ 
dure a rider. Colts are moft eafily broke at three 
or four years of age; but he who will have patience 
to fee his horfe at full five, will have him much more 
free of. difeafes and infirmities than if he was broke 
fooner. 

Preparatory to their breaking for the faddle, they 
Ihould be ttfed to familiar aft ions, as rubbing, clawing,, 
haltering, leading to water, taking up their feet, 
knocking their hoofs, &c. In order to bridle and 
faddle a colt, when he ismade a little gentle, take a 
fweet watering trenchj walbed and anointed with 
honey,and fait,.which put into his malh, and fo place 
it that it may hang about his tulh ; then offer him the 
faddle, but take care not to fright him with it. Suf¬ 
fer him to fmell at it, to lie rubbed with it, and then 
to feel it: after that, fix it and gird it fall ; and make 
that motion the moft familiar to him to which he feems 
moft averfe. Being thus faddled and bridled, lead 
him out to water and bring him in again: when he 
has flood reined upon the trench an hour or more, 
take off'the bridle and and faddle, and let him go to his 
meat till the evening, and then lead him out as be¬ 
fore 
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Coltie, fore; and when you carry him in again to fet him up, 
Coluber. ^ takeoff his faddle gently, clothing him for all thenight. 

COLTIK, a term tiled by timber-merchants, fora 
defedl or blemilh in fome of the annular circles of a 
tree, whereby its value is much diminiflied. 

COLUBER, in zoology, a genus of ferpents be¬ 
longing to the order of amphibia. The characters 
are thefe: they have a number of feuta or hard crufts 
on the belly; and fcutellae or lcales on the tail. Lin¬ 
naeus enumerates no lefs than 97 fpecies under this 
name, diilinguiihcd folely by the number of lcuta and 
fcutelias. The molt remarkable are the following. 

1. The Vipera, or common viper of the (hops, has 
118 feuta, aud only 22 fcutellae. The body is very 
fliort, and of a pale colour, with brownilh fpots ; and 
the head is gibbous, and covered with frnall lcales. It 
is a native of Egypt, and other warm countries. It 
has always been remarkable for its poifonous nature ; 
iufomuch that vipers; when numerous, have often been 
thought the minifters of divine vengeance, like the 
plague, famine, and other national calamities. A no¬ 
tion alfo prevailed among the ancients, that few or 
none of the parts of a viper were free from poifon-; 
for which reafon they made no experiments or dif- 
coveries concerning the nature of thefe creatures. 
It is now, however, proved, by undoubted experi¬ 
ments, that the poifon of vipers, as well as of all 
other ferpents whofe bite is hurtful, lies in a bag at 
the bottom of their two greater teeth or fangs. Thefe 
teeth are perforated ; and when the creature bites, 
the compreflion of the bag forces out a little drop 
of the poifon into the wound, where it produces 
its mifehievous effedts. The purpofe anfwered by 
this poifonous liquor to the creatures themfelves, is 
probably the deftrudlion of their prey; for as fer¬ 
pents frequently feed upon animals of very conlider- 
able magnitude and flrength, they would often un¬ 
doubtedly make their efcape, did not the poifonous 
juice inftilled into the wounds made by the ferpent’s 
teeth almolt inftantly deprive them of life, or at leaft 
of all power to flruggle with their enemy. For an 
account of the fymptoms produced by the bites of vi¬ 
pers and other venomous ferpents in the human body, 
together with the belt methods of cure, ice the In¬ 
dex fubjoined to Medicine. After the viper is de¬ 
prived of thofe bags which contain its poifon, it is en¬ 
tirely harmlefs : nay the flelh of it is highly nutritive, 
and juftly efteemed a great reflorative. It hath been 
much recommended in fcrophulous, leprous, and other 
obstinate chronical diforders ; hot, to anfvvcr any good 
purpofe, it mult undoubtedly be ufed for a coniiderable 
time as food. The dried iie.lt which is brought to 
England, is juftly efteemed by Dr Lewis to be total¬ 
ly infignificant. A volatile fait was formerly drawn 
from vipers, and Ibid at a great price, as a fovereign 
remedy again!! the bites of vipers and other poifon¬ 
ous animals ; hut it is now found not to be materially 
different from the volatile ill.aline fairs procured by 
diftilling other animal ftf ft trees. 

2. The berus, or common Britifn viper, is found iti 
many countries of Europe. They fwarm in the He¬ 


brides, or weflern Britilh ifles, and abound in many Coluber, 
parts of Britain; particularly in the dry, ftony, and *— 
chalky counties. According to Mr Pennant and other 
naturalills, they are viviparous, but proceed from an 
internal egg. The eggs are, as it were, chained to¬ 
gether; and each about thefize of the egg of a black¬ 
bird. This viper feldom grows longer than two feet; 
though Mr Pennant tells us he once faw a female 
(which is nearly a third larger than the male) almolt 
three feet long. The ground colour of the male is of 
a dirty yellow, that of the female deeper. Its back is 
marked the whole length with a feries of rhomboidal 
black fpots, touching each other at the points; the 
fides with triangular ones; the belly entirely black. It 
hath 146 feuta, and 39 fcutellse. There is a variety 
wholly black ; but the rhomboid marks are very con- 
fpicuous even in this, being of a deeper and more glof- 
fy hue than the reft. The head of the viper, fays Mr 
Pennant, is inflated, which diftinguilhes it f rom the-com¬ 
mon fnake. Mr Catefby allures us, that the difference 
between the vipers and lnakes or other ferpents is, that 
the former have long hollow fangs, or tufks, with an 
opening near the point; the neck is frnall, the head 
broad, the cheeks extending wide, feales rough, the 
body for the molt part flat and thick; they are flow 
of motion; fw ell the head and neck w hen irritated, and 
have a terrible and ugly afpedl. Another material 
difference, however, eonfifts in the production of their 
young; the viper hatches its eggs within itfelf, and 
then difeharges the young ; whereas the Make depo- 
flts its eggs, which are therefore externally hatched. 

The tongue is forked, the teeth frnall; the four canine 
teeth are placed two on each fide the upper jaw : thefe 
inftruments of poifon arc long, crooked, and move- 
able ; capable, like thofe of the former fpecies, of be¬ 
ing raifed or deprelled at the pleafure of the animal, 
and they inltil their poifon in the fame manner. The 
vipers are laid not to arrive at their full growth till they 
are fix or feven years old ; but they are capable of en¬ 
gendering at two or three. They copulate in May, 
and go about three months with their young. Mr 
White informs us if, that a viper which he opened had f Hill. of 
in it 15 young ones of the ftze of earth-worms, about Stlbtme, 

7 inches long. This little fry iflued into the world P- zl °- 
with the true viper-fpirit about them. They twifted 
and wriggled about with great alertnefs; and when 
touched, they ereCted themfelves, and gaped very wide, 

Ihowing immediate tokens of menace and defiance, tho’ 
no fangs could be perceived even with the help of glaf- 
fes : which the author remarks as an inftance among 
others of that wonderful inftinct which impreffes young- 
animals with a notion of the fituation and ufe of their 
natural weapons even before thefe weapons are formed. 

Mr Pennant tells 11s, that he has been allured of a fad! 
mentioned by Sir Thomas Brown *, who was far from * Vulgar 
being a credulous writer (a), that the young of the Errors, 
viper, when terrified, will run down the throat of the P- II 4- 
parent, and feek for fnelter in its belly, in the fame 
manner as the young of the opofliim retire into the 
ventral pouch of the old one. From this fome have 
imagined that the viper is fo unnatural as to devour 

its 


(a) The viper catchers, however, infill, that no fitch thing ever happens. See White's Nat. HiJlwfSelhrnt , 
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its own young : but the affertion deferves no credit; 
it being well known that the food of thefe ferpents is 
frogs, toads, lizards, mice, and, according to Dr 
Mead, even an animal lb large as a mole, which they are 
able to fwallow entire, their throat and neck being ca¬ 
pable of great diftention. It is alfo faid, from good 
authority, that vipers prey on young birds ; but whe¬ 
ther on luch as neflle on the ground, or whether they 
climb up trees for them, as the Indian ferpents do, is 
quite uncertain ; the fadt, however, is very far from be¬ 
ing recent; for Horace tells us, 

Ut affidens implumibus pullis avis 
Serpentium allapfis timet. Epod. I. 

Thus for its young the anxious bird 
The gliding ferpent fears. 

The viper is capable of fupporting very long ab- 
ftinence; it being known, that fome have been kept 
in a box fix months without food, and yet did not a- 
bate of their vivacity. They feed only a fmall part 
of the year, but never during their confinement; for 
if mice, their favourite diet, Ihonld at that time be 
thrown into their box> though they will kill, yet they 
never will eat them. The violence of their poilon 
decreafes in proportion to the length of their confine¬ 
ment, as does alfo the virtue of their flefh whatever 
it is. The animals, when at liberty, remain torpid 
throughout the winter ; but, when confined, have ne¬ 
ver been obferved to take their annual repofe. The 
method of catching them is by putting a cleft ftick on 
or near their head ; after which they are fiezed by 
the tail, and inflantly put into a bag. The viper- 
catchers are very frequently bit by them in the pur- 
fuit of their bufmefs, yet we very rarely hear of their 
bite being fatal. Salad oil, if applied in time, is faid 
to be a certain remedy. The flefh of the Britifh vi¬ 
per has been celebrated as a reflorative, as well as 
that of other countries. Mr Keyfler relates, that Sir 
Kenelm Digby ufed to feed his wife, who was a moft 
beautiful woman, with capons fattened with the flefh 
of vipers. 

3. The pun&atus of Linnaeus, by Mr Catefby cal¬ 
led the water-viper, is a native of Carolina. Accord¬ 
ing to Linnaeus it is afh-coloured, variegated with 
yellow fpots. Mr Catefby informs us, that the head 
and back of this ferpent are brown : the belly marked 
tranfverfely with yellow, and alfo the fides of the 
neck. The neck is fmall, the head large, and the 
mouth armed with the deftruftive fangs of the viper 
or rattle-fnake, next to which it is reckoned the lar- 
gefl ferpent in this country. Contrary to what is ob¬ 
ferved in moft other vipers, thefe are very nimble and 
i&ive, and very dexterous in catching fifh. In fum- 
mer, great numbers are feen lying on. the branches of 
trees hanging over rivers; from which, on the ap¬ 
proach of a boat, they drop into the water, and of¬ 
ten into the boat on the mens heads. They lie in 
wait in this manner to furprife either birds or lift]: af- 
■ter the latter they plunge with furpriflng fwiftnefs, 
and catch fome of a large fize, which they bring a- 
Jhore and fwallow whole. The tail of this animal is 
fmall towards the end, and terminates in a blunt horny 
point about half an inch long. This harmlefs little 
horn hath been the occafion of many terrible reports; 
as, that by a jerk of its tail, the animal is capable 
of inflantly deftroying both men and beafts; that a 


tree ftruck with this terrible horn, in a fbort time Coluber. 

grows black, withers, and dies, &c. .but all thefe '*■—*- 

Mr Catefby allures us have not the leaft foundation in 
fadh 

4. 7 'he cherfea is a native of Sweden, where it is 
called ajping. It is a fmall reddifh ferpent, whofe 
bite is faid to be mortal. Concerning this fpecies Mr 
Pennant afks, “ Is it pofftble that this could be the 
fpecies which has hitherto efcaped the notice of our 
naturalifts ? I the rather fufpeft it, as I have been in¬ 
formed that there is a fmall fnake that lurks in the 
low grounds of Galloway, which bites and often proves 
fatal to the inhabitants.” 

5. The prelter of Linnaeus, or black viper of Mr 
Catefby, is a native of Carolina and Virginia. It is 
fhort and thick, flow of motion, fpreads its head fur- 
prilingly when irritated, very flat and thick, threat- 
ning with a horrid hits. They are very poifonous; 
their bite being as deadly as that of the rattlefnake. 

They frequent the higher lands, and are of a rufty 
black bolour. 

6. The coluber luridus of Forfter, called by Mr Ca¬ 
tefby the brown viper; is a native of the fame countries 
with the preceding. It is about two feet long, and large 
in proportion; very flow in its motion, even when 
threatened with danger: notwithftanding which, it 
defends itfelf very fiercely when attacked, and its bite 
is as venomous as any. They prey upon efts, lizards, 
and other animals of that kind. 

Befides thefe fpecies of which we have a particular 
defcription, the following are alfo reckoned among the 
poifonous ferpents, viz. 7. The atropos, with 131 fcuta 
and 22 fcutellae. It is a native of America, the body 
white, and the eyes brown, with a white iris. 8. The 
leberis, with 110 fcuta and 50 fcutellx, is a native of 
Canada, and has many black linear rings. 9. The 
ammodites, with 142 fcuta and 32 fcutellae, is a na¬ 
tive of the Eaft. It is about fix inches long, and has 
a flelhy protuberance on its nofe. 10. The afpis, 
with 146 fcuta and 46 fcutellae, is a native of France; 
and is of a reddifh colour, with dufky fpots on the 
back. 11. The lebetinus, with 155 fcuta and 46 fcu- 
tellae, is a native of Alia, and is of a cloudy colour, 
with red fpots on the belly. 12. The fcverus, with 
170 fcuta and 42 fcutellae, is likewife a native of Alia, 
and is alh-coloured with white belts. 13. The ftollatus, 
with 143 fcuta and 76 fcutellae, is a native of Afia, 
and is of a greyifh colour, with two white fillets. 14. 

The ladteus, with 203 fcuta and 32 fcutellae, is a na¬ 
tive of the Indies. Its colour is white, w’ith black fpotsw 
1 j. The naja, with 193 fcuta and 60 fcutellae, is a na¬ 
tive of the Eaft Indies, and is reckoned the moft poi¬ 
fonous of all ferpents. The root of the lignum colu- 
brinum (ophiorrbiza) is faid to have been pointed out 
to the Indians as an antidote againft the bite of this 
ferpent by the viverra ichneumon, a creature which 
fights w’ith this ferpent, and cures itfelf by eating of 
this plant when W'ounded. The Indians, when bit, 
inflantly chew it, fwallow the juice, and apply the 
mafticated root to the punfhire. It is killed by the 
ichneumon. 16. The atrox, with 169 fcuta and 69 
fcutellx, is a native of Afia. It is of a hoary colour, 
and the head is compreffed and covered with fmall 
fcales. 17. The niveus, with 209 fcuta and 62 fcu¬ 
tellx, is a native of Africa'. It is white, and with¬ 
out 
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ColuWr. out any fpots. 18. Thecorallinus, with 193 fctita and 

-v-'82 fcutellae, is a native of Aha. It is greyilh, with 

three brown fillets. 19. The dipfas, with 152 fcuta 
and 135 fcutellse, is a native of America. It is of a 
bluilh colour, with the margins of the fcales white. 

20. The mycterizans, with 192 fcuta and 168 fcutel- 
lae, is a native of America. It is of a blnilh-green co¬ 
lour, hath a ftretched out triangular fnout. Inhabits 
trees, and lives on infedts. 

The above 20 fpecies are all the ferpents of the 
genus of coluber that are reckoned poifonous. Of the 
reft we fliall only mention the following, which are the 
moft remarkable. 

21. The erythrogafter of Forfter, called by Mr Ca- 
tefby the copper-belliedfnake, is a native of Carolina, 
and grows fometimes near to the ftze of a rattlefnake. 
It is of a brown colour in all parts of his body, except 
the belly, which is of a red copper colour. They fre¬ 
quent water, and probably prey on filh; but they will 
alfo devour birds and fuch other animals as they are 
able to overcome. They are bold andadtive, frequent¬ 
ly entering poultry-houfes, devouring the fowls and 
fucking their eggs. 

22. The conftridtor, or black fnake, is a native of 
feveral parts of America. They are very long, fome¬ 
times meafuring fix feet, and are all over of fhining 
black. This fpecies is notonlyperfedlly harmlefs, but 
extremely ufeful in clearing the houfe of rats, which it 
purfues with wonderful agility to the very roofs, and 
all parts of barns and outhoules, for which good fer- 
vices it is cherilhed by the generality of Americans. 
It is alfo faiJ, that it will deftroy the rattlefnake, by 
twilling round it, and whipping it to death. In 
the time of copulation it is extremely bold and fierce, 
and will attack mankind ; but its bite has no more ef¬ 
fect than a fcratch with a pin. It is fo fwift that 
there is no efcaping its purfuit. Many ridiculous 
frights have happened from this innocent reptile. As 
every one in America is full of the dread of the rat¬ 
tlefnake, they are apt to fly at the fight of any of the 
lerpent kind. This purfues, foon overtakes, and by 
twilling round the legs of the fugitive, foon brings 
him to the ground : but he happily receives no hurt, 
but what may refult from this fright: all the mif- 
chief this fpecies does is to the houfewives, for it will 
fkim their milk-pans of the cream, and rob their hen- 
roofts of all the eggs. 

23. The annulatus, or little brown bead-faake, is 
always finall, and is feldom found above ground, but 
commonly dug up, and found twilling about the roots 
of Ihrubs and plants. All the back and other parts of 
the body have tranfverfe Ipots of brown and white fo 
difpofed as to have fome refemblance to a firing of 
Englilh beads ; whence probably it takes it name. It is 
quite harmlefs, and is a native of Virginia and Carolina. 

24. The flagellum, or coach-whip, fnake, is of a 
brown colour, very long, {lender, and aCtive. It runs 
fvviftly, and is quite inoifenlive ; but the Indians imagine 
it is able, to cut a man in two with a jerk of its tail. 

25. The fulvius, or corn fnake, is beautifully mark¬ 
ed with red and white, refembling a fpecies of Indian 
corn, whence its name. It is harmlefs as to its bite, 
but frequently robs hen-roofts. 

26. The asftivus, or green fnake, is all over of a 
green colour. It inhabits Carolina; where it lives 


among the branches of trees on flies and other infects. Columb- 
It is of a fmall lize, and ealily becomes tame and fa- Kill > 
miliar, infomuch that fome people will carry them in Columba:. 
their bofom. 

27. The fafciatus, or wampum fnake, derives its 
name from its refemblance to the Indian wampum. It 
fometimes grows to the length of five feet; and like 
other large fnakes, is very voracious, but its bite is 
not venomous. The back is of a dark blue„ the belly 
finely clouded with fpots of a brighter blue; the head 
is fmall in proportion to the reft of the body. See 
further the article Serpent. 

COLUMB-KILL. See Jona. 

COLUMBA, the Pigeon, in ornithology, a genus 
belonging to the order of palferes. ‘ The characters 
of this genus are as follow s the bill is llrair, and de- 
feends towards the point, the noftrils are oblong, and 
half covered with a foft tumid membrane ; and the 
tongue is entire, i. e. not cloven. There are about 
7olpecies, all natives of different countries. The fol¬ 
lowing are the moft remarkable. 

1. The oenas, or domeftic pigeon, and all its beau¬ 
tiful varieties, derive their origin from one fpecies, 
the ftock-dove ; the Englilh name implying its being 
the flock or Hem from whence the dher domeftic 
birds fpring. Thefe birds, as Varro obferves, take 
their Latin name, columba , from their voice or coo¬ 
ing: and, had he known it, he might have added 
the Britiih alfo : for k’iommen, kylobman , kitlm , and kolm, 
fignify die fame bird. They were, and Hill are, to 
be found in moft parts of Britain, in a ftate of na¬ 
ture ; but probably the Romans firlt tanght the Britons 
how to conftruCt pigeon-houfes, and make the birds 
domeftic. The characters of the domeftic pigeon are 
the following. It is of a deep bluilh alh colour ; the 
breaft dalhed with a fine changeable green and purple : 
the fides of the neck with fhining copper colour ; its 
wings marked with two black bars, one on the coverts 
of the wings, the other on the quill-feathers ; the black, 
white, and the tail barred near the end with black. 

They weigh 14 ounces. In the wild ftate it breeds 
in holes of rocks and hollows of trees; for which rta- 
fon fome people ftyle it columba cavernalis , in oppo- 
fition to the ring-dove, which makes its neft on the 
boughs of trees. Nature always preferves fome a- 
greement in the manners, characters, and colours of 
birds reclaimed from their wild ftate. This fpecies 
of pigeon foon takes to build in artificial cavities, and 
from the temptation of a ready provifion becomes 
eafily domefticated. Multitudes of thefe wild birds 
are obferved to migrate into the fouth of England: 
and while the beech-woods were fuffered to cover 
large traCls of ground, they ufed to haunt them in my¬ 
riads, reaching in firings a mile in length, as they 
went out in the morning to feed. They vifit Britain 
the lateft of any bird of palfage, not appearing till 
November, and retiring in the fpring. Mr Pennant 
imagines, that the fummer haunts of thefe creatures 
are in Sweden, as Mr Eckmark makes their retreat 
thence coincide with their arrival in Britain. Num¬ 
bers of them, however, breed on cliffs at the coaft of 
Wales, and of the Hebrides. The varieties produ¬ 
ced from the domeftic are very numerous and ex¬ 
tremely elegant; they are diftinguilhed by names ex- 
prelfive of their feveral properties, as tumblers, car¬ 
riers^ 
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Culumka. t iers, jacobin:s, croppers, powters , runts, turbits,, mu/s, 

' -v-' mins, &c. The mod celebrated of thefe is the car- 

rier, of which an account is already given under the 
article Carrier Pigeon. The nature of pigeons is to 
be gregarious ; to lay only two eggs, and to breed ma¬ 
ny times in the year. So quick is their increafe, that 
the author of the “ Oeconomy of Nmture” obferves, 
that in the fpace of four years, 14,760 pigeons may 
come from a fmgle pair. They bill during their court- 
Ihip : the male and female fit, and alfo feed their young, 
by turns : they call provilion out of their craw into 
the young one’s mouth; and drink, hot by Tipping, 
like other birds, but by continual draughts like qua¬ 
drupeds, and have mournful or plaintive notes. 

2. Thepalumbus, or ring-dove, is a native of Eu¬ 
rope and Afia. It is the larged pigeon we have, and 
might be didinguilhed from all others by its fize alone. 
Its weight is about 20 ounces j its length 18, the 
breadth 30, inches. The head, back, and covers of 
the wings, are of a bluifli alh colour : the lower fide 
of the neck and bread are of a purplilh red, dalhed 
with alh colour: on the hind part of the neck is a fe- 
micircular line of white : above and beneath that, the 
feathers are glolfy, and of changeable colours as oppo- 
fed to the light. This fpecies forms its ned of a few 
dry dicks in the boughs of trees. Attempts have been 
made to domedicate them by hatching their eggs un¬ 
der the common pigeon in dove-houfes ; but as loon 
as they could fly, they always took to their proper 
haunts. In the beginning of winter they aflemble in 
great flocks, and leave off cooing, which they begin 
in|March when they pair. 

3. The turtur, or turtle-dove, is a native of India. 
The length is 12 inches and a half; its breadth 21 ; 
the weight four ounces. The irides are of a fine yel¬ 
low, and theeye-lids encompafled with a beautiful crim- 
fon circle. The chin and forehead are whitilh ; the 
top of the head alh-coloured, mixed with olive. On 
each fide of the neck is a fpot of black feathers pret¬ 
tily tipt with white : the back alh-coloured, bordered 
with olive brown : the fcapulars and coverts of a red- 
dilh brown fpotted with black : the bread of a light 
purplilhred, having the verge of each feather yellow: 
the belly white. The tail is three inches and a half 
long; the two middle feathers of a dulky brown : 
the others black, with white tips ; the end and exte¬ 
rior fide of the outmod feathers wholly white. In the 
breeding feafon thefe birds are found in Buckingham- 
fltire, Glouceflerlhire, Shroplhire, and the wed of 
England. They are very Ihy and retired, breeding in 
thick woods, generally of oak ; in autumn they mi¬ 
grate into other countries. 

4. The paflerina, or ground-dove of Carolina, is 
about the fize of a lark. The bill is yellow, and 
black at the end : the iris red ; the bread and whole 
front of a changeable purple, with dark purple fpots; 
the large quill-feathers are of a ruddy purple : the legs 
and feet of a difty yellow ; but the whole bird has fuch 
a compofition of colours in it, that a very particular 
defeription is impolfible. They fly many of them to¬ 
gether, and make Ihort flights front place to place, ge¬ 
nerally lighting on the ground. 

5. The migratoria, or pigeon of paflage, is about 
the fize of an Englilh wood-pigeon ; the bill black ; 
iris red; the head of a dulky blue; the bread and 
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belly of a faint red ; above the Ihoulder of the wing ColumW 

there is a patch of feathers fhining like gold ; the wing '-*-- 

is coloured like the head, having fome few fpots of 
black (except that the larger feathers of it are dark 
brown), with fome white on the exterior vanes ; the 
tail is very long, and covered with a black feather, 
under which the red are white; the legs and feet are 
red. They come in prodigious numbers from the 
north, to winter in Virginia and Carolina. In thefe 
countries they rood upon one another’s backs in fuch 
quantities that they often break down the limbs of oaks 
which fupport them, and leave their dung fome inches, 
thick below the trees. In Virginia Mr Catefby has 
feen them fly in fuch continual trains for three days 
fucceflively, that they were not lod fight of for the 
lead interval of time, but fomewhere in the air they 
were feen continuing their flight fourhward. They 
breed in rocks by the fides of rivers and lakes far north 
of St Lawrence. They fly to the fouth only in hard 
winters, and are never known to return. 

6 . The coronata, or great crowned pigeon, a very 
large fpecies, the fize of a turkey. The bill is black, 
and two inches long; the irides are red; the head 
neck, bread, belly, fides, thighs, and under tail co¬ 
verts, cinereous blue; the head is crefled ; the back, 
rump, fcapulars, and upper tail covers, are of a deep 
alh-colour, with a mixture of purplilh chefnut on the 
upper part of the back and fcapulars ; the wing-coverts 
are alh-coloured within, and purplilh chefnut on the 
outfide and tip ; quills deep blackilh alh-colour ; tail 
the fame, but of a light afh-colour at the tip ; the legs 
are blackilh. This fpecies inhabits the Mollucca ifies 
and New Guinea, and has been brought to England 
alive. Buffon mentions five having been at once alive 
in France. In fize it far exceeds any of the pigeon 
tribe ; but its form and manners tell us that it can be¬ 
long to no other. Indeed Briflon has placed it with 
the pheafants ; and the planches enluminees have copied 
that name; but whoever has obferved it cannot doubt 
in the lead to which it belongs. Its note is cooing and 
plaintive, like that of other pigeons, only more loud 
in proportion. The mournful notes of thefe birds 
alarmed the crew of Bougainville much, when in the 
neighbourhood of them, thinking they were the cries 
of the human fpecies. In France they were never ob¬ 
ferved to lay eggs, nor in Holland, though they were 
kept for fome time; but Scopoli allures us, that the 
male approaches the female with the head bent into 
the bread, making a noife more like lowing than coo¬ 
ing ; and that they not only made a ned on trees, ia 
the menagery where they were kept, but laid eggs. 

The ned was compofed of hay and flalks. The fe¬ 
male never fat, but flood upon the eggs ; and he fup- 
pofed it was from this canfe alone that there was no 
produce. They are faid to be kept by fome, in the 
Ead Indies, in their court-yards, as domeflic poultry. 

The Dutch at the Molluccas call them crown-vogel. 

M. Sonnerat, as well as Dampier, found thefe in plenty 
at New Guinea ; and it is probable that they were 
originally tranfported from thatplace into Banda, from' 
whence the Dntch chiefly now procure them. 

Among the great number of other fpecies of colum-- 
ba, there are fome very fmal-1, not larger than a wood¬ 
lark. The Malacca pigeon deferibed by Sonnerat is 
little bigger than the houfe-fparrow. It is a mod 

beautiful 
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Columba. beautiful fpecies, and the fleih laid to hr extremely de- 

---' licite. It has been tranfported into the ifle of France, 

where it has multiplied exceedingly. 

Pigeons, belides being efteemed as a delicacy for the 
table, are of value on other accounts. Their dung is 
thought to be lo good amendment for fome kinds of 
land, that it has been fetched 16 miles, and a load of 
coals has been given for a load of it: it is alfo ufed 
for tanning the upper-leathers of Ihoes, as well as ap¬ 
plied as a cataplafm to this day. Indeed formerly falt- 
petre was collected from it. The greatefl ufe of pi¬ 
geons is at Ifpahan in Perfia, where there are record¬ 
ed to be above 3000 pigeon-lionfes, and thefe kept by 
the Turks alone, as Chriftians are not allowed to keep 
any. Dr Pococke mentions the frequency of pigeon- 
houfes in Egypt: adding, that the pigeon-honfe is 
reckoned a great part of the eftate of the hufband- 
man ; and the common proverb in thofe parts is, that 
a man who has a pigeon-honfe need not be careful 
about the difpofal of his daughter. Tavernier fays 
that their dung is ufed to fmoke melons. The ufual 
way taken to entice pigeons to remain where they are 
intended, is to place what is called a falt-catwtzr (hem; 
this is compofed of loam, old rubbilh, and fait, and 
will fo effectually anfwer the purpofe as to decoy them 
from other places, and is therefore held illegal. 

Columba (St), in allulion to whofe name the if- 
land of Jona (one of the Hebrides) received its name; 
Jona being derived from a Hebrew word fignifying 
a dove. This holy man, inftigated by his zeal, left 
his native country, Ireland, in the year 565, with the 
pious defign of preaching the gofpel to the Pidts. It 
appears that he left his native foil with warm refent- 
ment, vowing never to make a fettlement within fight 
@f that hated illand. He made his firft trial at Oran- 
fay ; and finding that place too near to Ireland, fuc- 
ceeded to his wilh at By, for that was the name of 
Jona at the time of his arrival. He repeated here the 
experiment on feveral hills, ereding on each a heap 
of Hones ; and that which he lalt attended is to this 
day called Carnati-chul-reh-Eiriun, or “ The emi¬ 
nence of the back turned to Ireland.” 

Columba was foon diftinguilhed by the fanclity of 
his manners : a miracle that he wrought fo operated 
on the Pidtilh king Bradeus, that he immediately made 
a prefent of the little ifle to the faint. It feems that 
his majelty had refufed Columba an audience ; and 
even proceeded fo far as to order the palace-gates to be 
flint againft him: but the faint, by the power of his 
word, inftantly caufed them to fly open. As foon as 
he was in poffellionof Jona, he founded a cell of monks, 
borrowing his inflitutions from a certain oriental rno- 
haftic order. It is faid thar the firft religious were 
canons regular, of whom the founder was the firfl 
abbot; and that his monks, till the year 716, differed 
from thofe of the church of Rome, both in the obfer- 
vation of Eafter and in the clerical tonfure. Columba 
led here an exemplary life, and was -highly refpedted 
for the fandtity of his manners for a considerable num¬ 
ber of years. He is the firft 011 record who' had the 
faculty of fecond fight, for he told the victory of Aldan 
over the Pidts and Saxons on the very inftant it hap¬ 
pened. He had the honour of burying in his ifland, 
Convallius and Kinnatil, two kings of Scotland, and 
of crowning a third. At length, worn our with age, 
Vol.V^ 


he died in Jona in the arms of his difciples ; was in- Columba* 
terred there, but (as the Irifh pretend) in after times nus 
tranflated to Down ; where, according to the epitaph, • U 
his remains were depofited with thofe of St Bridget Co °‘, 
and St Patrick. 

Hi tres in Dutio tumulo tumulantur in uno; 

Brigida , JPatrictus, atque Columba pius. 

But this is totally denied by the Scots ; who affirm, 
that the contrary is Ihown in a life of the faint, ex- 
tradted out of the pope’s library, and tranflated out 
of the Latin into Erie, by Father Cail 0 horan ; which 
decides in favour of Jona the momentous difpute. 

COLUMBANUS, a faint and a poet, was born in 
Ireland, and brought tip to a religious life among the 
difciples of St Columba. He made uncommon pro- 
grefs in learning ; and very early in life diftinguifhed 
himfelf for poetical abilities, by the compofttion of a 
book of pfalms, and a number of moral poems, intend¬ 
ed alfo to be fet to mufic. Jonas, a writer of eccle- 
ftaftical liiftory, mentions, that Columbanus belonged 
originally to a monaftery of the name of Benchor. 

The fame monaftery is mentioned by St Bernard in his 
life of his friend St Malachi; and he relates that itfent 
out a great number of monks, who fpread over Eu¬ 
rope. Columbanus palled from Britain into France, 
and founded the monaftery of Luxeville near Befanfon. 

He had been kindly received and patronifed by king 
Childebert; but he was afterwards expelled out of 
France by the wicked queen Brunichild. He retired 
to Lombardy in Italy, and was well received by king 
Argulphus- In Lombardy he again founded the mo¬ 
naftery of Bobio. The Regula Ctenobialis and Peui- 
tentialis, which he eftablilhed in that monaftery, have 
been publilhed in the Codex Regu/arum compiled by the 
learned Holftenius. He was cotemporary with St 
Benediift. It was in the year 589' he went into 
France. 

COLUMBARIA (anc. geog.), an ifland like a 
rock on the weft of Sicily, oppofite to Dnpanum ; 
faid by Zonaras to have been taken from the Cartha¬ 
ginians by Numerics Fabius the conful. Now Coium- 
bara, with a very ftrong and alnfoft impregnable cita¬ 
del (Cluverius). 

COLUMBINE, in botany. See Aqjuilkgia. 

COLUMBO-root, an article lardy introduced in¬ 
to the materia medica, the natural hiftory of which is 
not yet well known. According to Dr Percival’s ac¬ 
count it grew originally on the continent of America ; 
from whence it was tranfplanted to Colurobo, a town 
in Ceylon, which gives name to it, and fupplies all 
India with it. The inhabitants of thefe countries have 
for a long time ufed it in diforders of the ftoirach and t 
bowels. They carry it about with them, and take it 
fliced or feraped in Madeira wine. This root comes 
to us in circular pieces, which are from half an inch 
or an inch to three inches in diameter; and divided in- 
to frufia, which meafure from two inches to one quar¬ 
ter of an inch. The fides are covered with a thick 
corrugated bark, of a dark brown hue on its external 
■ furface, but internally of a light yellow colour. The 
furfaces of the tranfverfe fe&ions appear very unequal, 
higheft at the edges, and forming a concavity towards 
the centre. On feparating this furface, the root is 
pbferved to confift of three lamina, viz, the cortical, 
which, in the larger roots, is a quarter of an inch 
Y thick ; 
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Columbo. thick ; the ligneous, about half an inch; and the me- 

--v-' dullary, which forms the centre, and is near an inch 

in diameter. This laft is much fofter than the other 
parts, and, when chewed, feems mucilaginous ; a num¬ 
ber of fmall fibres run longitudinally through it, and 
appear on the furface. The cortical and ligneous parts 
are divided by a black circular line. All the thicker 
pieces have fmall holes drilled through them, for the 
convenience of drying. Columbo-root has an aroma¬ 
tic finell; but is difagreeably bitter, and (lightly pun¬ 
gent to the tafte, fomewhat refembling muitard-feed, 
when it has loft, by long keeping, part of its eiTential 
oil. Yet, though ungrateful to the tafte, when-recei- 
ved into the ftomach, it appears to be corroborant, 
antifeptic, fedative, and powerfully antiemetic. In 
the cholera morbus it alleviates the violent tormina, 
•checks the purging and vomiting, corredts the putrid 
tendency of the bile, quiets the inordinate motions of 
the bowels, audfpeedily recruits the exhauftedftrength 
of the patient. It was adminiftered to a great number 
of patients, fometimes upwards of 20 in a day, afflict¬ 
ed with the cholera morbus, by Mr johnfon of Che- 
fter, in 1756. He generally found that it foon flopped 
the vomiting, which was the molt fatal fymptom, and 
that the purging and remaining complaints quickly 
yielded to the. fame remedy. The dofe he gave was 
from half a drachm to two drachms of the powder, 
every three or four hours, more or lefs according to 
the urgency of the fymptoms. Though this medi¬ 
cine poffeiles little or no aftringency, it has been ob- 
ferved to be of great fervice in diarrhoeas, and even in 
the dyfentery. In the firft flage of thefe diforders, 
where aftringents would be hurtful, Columbo-root 
may be preferibed with fafety ; as, by its antifpaf- 
niodic powers, the irregular actions of the primse vise 
are corrected. But as a cordial, tonic, and antifeptic 
remedy, it anfwers better when given towards their 
decline. Its efficacy has alfo been obferved in the 
vomitings which attend the bilious cholic; and infuch 
cafes, where an emetic is thought neceffary, after ad- 
miniftering a fmall dofe of ipecacuan, the ftomach may 
be walhed with an infufion of Columbo-root. This 
will tend to prevent thofe violent and convulfive teach¬ 
ings which in irritable habits abounding with bile are 
fometimes excited by the mildefl emetic. In bilious 
fevers, 15 or 20 grains of this root, with an equal or 
double quantity of vitriolated tartar, given every four, 
five, or fix hours, produce very beneficial effeCts. 
From its efficacy in thefe bilious difeafes of this coun¬ 
try, it is probable that it may be ufeful in the yellow 
fever of the Weft Indies, which is always attended 
with great ficknefs, violent Teachings, and a copious 
difeharge of bile. The vomiting recurs at fhort in¬ 
tervals, often becomes almoft inceffant, and an incre¬ 
dible quantity of bile is fometimes evacuated in a few 
hours. Children during dentition are often fubjedt to 
fevere vomitings and diarrhoeas. In thefe cafes the 
Columbo-root is an ufeful remedy, and hath often pro¬ 
cured aluioft inftant relief, when other efficacious reme¬ 
dies have been tried in vain. This root is alfo extreme¬ 
ly beneficial in a languid date of the ftomach, attend¬ 
ed with want of appetite, indigeftion, naufea, and fla¬ 
tulence. It may be given either in fubftance, with 
fome grateful aromatic, or infufed in Madeira wine. 
Habitual vomiting, when, it proceeds from a weaknefs 


or irritability of the ftomach, from an irregular gout, Columbo, 
acidities, acrimonious bile, or an increafed and de- Columbus. 

praved fecretion of the pancreatic juice, is greatly re- *“— - -- 

lieved by the ufe of Columbo-root, in conjunction with 
aromatics, chalybeates, or the teftaceous powders. In 
the naufea and vomiting occafioned by pregnancy, an 
infufion of Columbo-root fucceeds better than any 
other medicine that hath been tried. 

From Dr Percival’s experiments on this root, it ap¬ 
pears, that rectified fpirit of wine extradts its virtues 
in the greate.fi perfection. The watery infufion is 
more perifhable than that of other bitters. In 24 
hours a copious precipitation takes place ; and in two 
days it becomes ropy, and even mufty. The addition 
of orange-peel renders the infufion of Columbo-root 
lefs ungrateful to the palate. An ounce of the powder¬ 
ed root, half an ounce of orange-peel, two ounces of 
French brandy, and 14 ounces of water, macerated 12 
hours without heat, and then filtered through paper, 
afford a fufficiently ftrong and tolerably pleafant in¬ 
fufion. The extraft made firft by fpirit and then 
with water, and reduced by evaporation to a pilular 
confiftence, is found to be equal if not fuperior in ef¬ 
ficacy to the powder. As an antifeptic, Columbo-root 
is inferior to the bark; but as a corrector of putrid 
gall, it is much fuperior to the bark; whence alfo it 
is probable that it would be of fervice in the Weft 
India yellow fever. It alfo reftrains alimentary fer¬ 
mentation, without impairing digeftion; in which pro¬ 
perty it refembles milliard. Hence its great fervice 
in preventing acidities. It hath alfo a remarkable 
power of neutralizing acids already formed. It doth' 
not appear to have the leaft heating quality; and 
therefore may be ufed with propriety and advantage in 
the phthifis pulmonalis and in heCtical cafes, to correCt 
acrimony and ftrengthen digeftion. It occaftons no 
difturbance, and agrees very well with a milk diet, as 
it abates flatulence, and is indifpofed to acidity. 

Columbo, a maritime town of the ifland of Ceylon 
in the Eaft Indies, feated on the fouth-weft part of its 
coaft, and fubjeCt to the Dutch. E. Long. 68. 10. 

N. Lat. 7. 5. 

COLUMBUS, or Congregation of St Columbus, a 
fociety of regular canons, who formerly had 100 ab¬ 
beys or monafteries in the Britiffi ifles. 

Columbus, (Chriftopher) a Genoefe, the celebra¬ 
ted navigator, and firft difeoverer of the iflands of 
America, was a fubjeCt of the republic of Genoa. 

Neither the time nor the place of his birth, however, 
are known with certainty ; only he was defeended of 
an honourable family, who, by various misfortunes, 
had been reduced to indigence. His parents were 
fea-faring people ; and Columbus having difeovered, in 
his early youth, a capacity and inclination for that 
way of life, was encouraged by them to follow the 
fame profeflion. He went to fea at the age of 14: 
his firft voyages were to thofe ports in the Mediter¬ 
ranean frequented by the Genoefe; after which he 
took a voyage to Iceland ; and proceeding (till further 
north, advanced feveral degrees within the polar 
circle. After this, Columbus entered into the fervice 
of a famous fea-captain of his own name and family. 

This man commanded a fmall fquadron, fitted out at 
his own expence ; and by cruifing, fometimes againft 
the Mahometans and fometimes againft the Venetians, 

the 
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Columbus, the rivals of his country in trade, had acquired both 
v 'wealth and reputation. With him Columbus conti¬ 
nued for feveral years, no lefs diftiuguilhed for his 
courage than his experience as a failor. At length, in 
an obftinate engagement off the coall of Portugal, 
with fome Venetian caravals returning richly laden 
from the Low Countries, the vcflelon board which he 
ferved took fire, together with one of the enemies lhips 
to which it was fall grappled. Columbus threw him* 
felf into the fea ; laid hold of a floating oar; and by the 
fupportof it, and his dexterity infwimming, he reach¬ 
ed the fliore, though above two leagues diftant. 

After this difafler, Columbus repaired to Lifbon, 
where he married a daughter of Bartholomew Pere- 
ftrello, one of the captains employed by Prince Henry 
in his early navigations, and who had difcovered and 
planted the iflands of Porto Santo and Madeira. Having 
got pofleflion of the journals and charts of this experi¬ 
enced navigator, Columbus was feized with an irreliitible 
defire of vifiting unknown countries. In order to in¬ 
dulge it, he made a voyage to Madeira, and continued 
during feveral years to trade with that ifland, the Ca¬ 
naries, Azores, the fettlemeuts in Guinea, and all the 
other places which the Portuguefe had difcovered on 
the continent of Africa. 

By the experience acquired in fuch a number of 
voyages, Columbus now became one of the moil Jkil- 
ful navigators in Europe. At this time, the greatob- 
jedt of difcovery was a paflage by fea to the Eafl 
Indies. This was attempted, and at laft accompliihed 
by the Portuguefe, by doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope. The danger and tedioufnefs of the paflage, 
however, fuppofingit to be really accompliihed, which 
as yet it was not, fet Columbus on coulidering whe¬ 
ther a (hotter and more diredt paflage to thele regions 
might not be found out; and, after long confideration, 
he became thoroughly convinced, that, by failing 
acrofs the Atlantic Ocean, directly towards the weft, 
new countries, which probably formed a part of the 
vaft continent of India, mult infallibly be difcovered. 
His reafons for this were, in the firll place, a know¬ 
ledge he had acquired of the true figure of the earth. 
The continents of Europe* Afia, and Africa, as far as 
then known, form but a fmall part of the globe. It 
was fuitable to our ideas, concerning the wifdom and 
beneficence of the Author of nature, to believe, that 
the vaft fpace, (till unexplored, was not entirely co¬ 
vered by a wade and barren ocean, but occupied by 
countries fit for the habitation of man. It appeared 
likewife extremely probable, that the continent on 
this fide the globe was balanced by a proportional 
quantity of land in the other hemifphere. Thefe 
conjectures were confirmed by the obfervations of mo¬ 
dern navigators. A Portuguefe pilot having ftretch- 
ed farther to the welt than was ufual at that time, 
took up a piece of timber, artificially carved, floating 
upon the fea ; and as it was driven towards him by a 
welterly wind, he concluded that it came from fome 
unknown land fituated in that quarter. Columbus’s 
brother-in-law had found to the weft of the Madeira 
ifles a piece of timber falhioned in the fame manner, 
and brought by the fame wind; and had feen alfo 
canes of an enormous fize floating upon the waves, 
which refembled thofe defcribed by Ptolemy, as pro- 
duftions peculiar to the Eaft Indies. After a courfe 
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of welterly winds, trees torn up by the roots Were Columbm. 

often driven upon the coaft of the Azores; and at -- 

one time the dead bodies of two men, with Angular 
features, which refembled neither the inhabitants of 
Europe nor Africa, were call afliore there. The molt 
cogent reafon, however, was a miftaken notion of 
the ancient geographers concerning the immenfc ex¬ 
tent of the continent oflndia. Though hardly any of 
them had penetrated beyond the river Ganges, fome 
Greek writers had ventured to deferibe the provinces 
beyond that river, which they reprefented as regions 
of an immenfc extent. Ctefias affirmed that India 
was as large as all the reft of Alia. Oneficritus, v. horn 
Pliny the naturalift follows, contended that it was equal 
to a third part of the habitable earth., Kearchus af- 
ferted that it would take four months to march from 
one extremity of it to the other in a ftraight line. Vhe 
journal of Marco Polo, who travelled into Afia in the 
13th century, and who had proceeded towards the eaft 
far beyond the limits to which any European had ever 
advanced, feemed alfo fo much to confirm thefe ac¬ 
counts, that Colotnbus was perfuaded, that the diJfi.nce 
from the mod welterly part of .Europe to the moft 
eafterly part of Afia was not very conliderablc ; and 
that the Ihorteft, as well as moft diredt courfe to the 
remote regions of the eaft, was to be found by failing 
due weft. 

In T474, Columbus communicated his ideas on this 
fubjedt to one Paul a phyfician in Florence, a man 
eminent for his knowledge in cofmography. He 
approved of the plan, fuggefted feveral fads in con¬ 
firmation of it, and warmly encouraged Columbus 
to perfevere in an undertaking fo laudable, and which 
mull redound fo much to the honour of his country 
and the benefit of Europe. Columbus, fully finished 
of the truth of his fyftem, was impatient to fet out on 
a voyage of difcovery. The firft ftep towards this 
was to fecure the patronage of fome of the conlider- 
able powers of Europe capable of undertaking fuch an 
enterprife. He applied firft to the republic of Genoa ; 
but his countrymen, ftrangers to his abilities, incon- 
fiderately rejected his propofal as the dream of a chi¬ 
merical projector, and thus loft for ever the opportu¬ 
nity of reftoring their commonwealth to its ancient 
luftre. His next application was to the court of Por¬ 
tugal, where King John II. liftened to him in the moft 
gracious manner, and referred the confideration of 
his plan to Diego Ortiz, bilhop of Ceuta, and two 
Jewifli phyficians, eminent cofmographers, whom he 
was accuftomed to confult in matters of this kind. 

Unhappily thefe were the perfons who had been the 
chief directors of the Portuguefe navigations, and had 
advifed to fearch for a paflage to India by fleering a 
courfe diredtly oppofite to that which Columbus had 
recommended as fhorter and more certain. They 
could not therefore approve of his propofal, without 
fubmitting to the double mortification of condemning 
their own theory, and of acknowledging his fuperio- 
rity. The refult of their conferences was, that they 
advifed the king to fit out a veflel privately, in order to 
attempt the propofed difcovery, by following exadlly 
the courfe which Columbus feemed to point out. John, 
forgetting on this occafion the fentiments of a monarch, 
meanly adopted this perfidious counfel. But the pilot 
chofen to execute Columbus’s plan had neither the ge- 
Y 2 nius 
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Columbus, nius nor fortitude of its author. Contrary windsarofe ; 

--v — u no lign of approaching land appeared ; his courage 

failed ; and he returned to Lilbon, execrating the pro- 
jebb as equally extravagant and dangerous. 

On difeovering this dilhonoutable tranfadlion, Co¬ 
lumbus immediately quitted Portugal, and applied to 
the king of Spain ; but left he ihould be here again dif- 
appointed, he fent his brother Bartholomew into Eng¬ 
land, to whom he had fully communicated his ideas, 
in order that he might negociate at the fame time 
with Henry VII, who was reckoned one of the rnoft 
fagacious as well as opulent princes of Europe. Bar¬ 
tholomew was very unfortunate in his voyage: he 
fell into the hands of pirates, who ftripped him of 
every thing, and detained him a prifoncr for feveral 
years. At laft he made his efcape, and arrived in 
London, butinfuch extreme indigence, that he was 
obliged to employ himfelf, during a confiderable time, 
in drawing and felling maps, in order to pick up as 
much money as would purchafe him a decent drefs in 
which he might venture to appear at court. The 
propofals were received by Henry with more approba¬ 
tion than by any monarch to whom they had hitherto 
been prefented. 

Columbus himfelf made his propofals to the king of 
Spain, not without many doubts of fuccefs, which 
foon appeared to be well founded. True fcience had 
as yet made fo little progrefs in the kingdom of Spain, 
that mod of thofe to whom the confideration of his 
plan was referred were utterly ignorant of the firft 
principles on which he founded his hopes. Some, 
from miftaken notions concerning the dimenfions of 
the globe, contended that a voyage to thofe remote 
regions of the Eaft which Columbus expected to dif- 
cover, could not be performed in lefs than three 
years. Others concluded, that either he would find 
the occean of infinite extent, according to the opinion 
of feme ancient philofophers ; or that if he fhould per- 
fift in fleering weftwards beyond a certain point, 
the convex figure of the globe molt infallibly pre¬ 
vent his return, and he nnift perifh in the vain at¬ 
tempt to unite the two oppofite hemifpheres, which 
nature had for ever disjoined. Even without deign-, 
ing to enter into any particular difeuffion, fome re¬ 
medied the fcherne in general, upon the credit of a 
maxim made ufe of by the ignorant in all ages, That 
it is prefumptuous in any perfon to fuppofe that he 
alone poffeffes knowledge fuperior to all the reft of 
mankind united.” By continual difappointments 
and delays, he was at laft wearied out, and refolved 
to repair to the court of England in perfon, in hopes 
of meeting with a favourable reception there. He 
had already made preparations for this purpofe, and 
taken meafures for the difpofal of his children during 
his abfence, when Juan Perez, the prior of the mo- 
naftery of Rabida near Palos, in which they and been 
educated, earneftly folicited him to defer his journey 
for a fliort time. Perez was a man of confiderable 
learning, and fome credit with Queen Ifabella. To 
her therefore he applied; and the confequence of his 
application was a gracious invitation of Columbus back 
to court, accompanied with the prefent of a finall 
fum to equip him for the journey. Ferdinand, how¬ 
ever, ftill regarded the project as_chimerical; and had 
the addrefs to employ, in this new negociation with 


him, fome of the perfons who had formerly pro- Columhnj, 
nounced his fcherne to be impradticable. To their ——v——' 
aftonilhment, Columbus appeared before them with 
the fame confident hopes of fuccefs as formerly, and 
infilled on the fame high recompence. He propofed 
that a finall fleet Ihould be fitted out, under his com¬ 
mand, to attempt the difeovery : and demanded to 
be appointed perpetual and hereditary admiral and 
viceroy of all the leas and lands which lie fhould difeo- 
ver ; and to have the tenth of the profits arifing from 
them fettled irrevocably upon him and his defeeudents 
for ever. At the fame time he offered to advance 
the eighth part of the fum neceflary for accomplifhing 
his delign, on condition that be Ihould be intitled to a 
proportional lhare in the adventure. If the enterprife 
Ihould totally ynifearry, he made no ftipulation for any 
reward or emolument whatever. Thefe demands 
were thought unreasonable ; Ifabella broke off the 
treaty fhe had begun, and Columbus was once more 
difappointed. He now refolved finally to leave Spain ; 
and had a&ually proceeded fome leagues on his jour¬ 
ney, when he was overtaken by a meflenger from 
Ifabella, who had been prevailed upon by the argu¬ 
ments of Quintanilla and Santangel, two of Colum¬ 
bus’s patrons, again to favour his undertakings. The. 
negociation now went forward with all manner of fa¬ 
cility and difpatch ; and a treaty with Columbus was- 
figned on the 17th of April 1492. T he chief articles 
of it were, that Columbus fhould be conftituted high 
admiral in all the feas, iilands, and continents he fhould 
difeover, with the fame powers and prerogatives that 
belonged to the high admiral of Caftile within the li¬ 
mits of his jurifditiion. He was alfo appointed vice¬ 
roy in all thofe countries to be difeovered ; and a 
tenth of the products accruing from their productions 
and commerce was granted to him for ever. All con- 
troverfies or law-fuits with refpeCt to mercantile tranf- 
adtions were to be determined by the foie authority of 
Columbus, or of judges to be appointed by him. He 
was alfo permitted to advance one-eighth part of the 
expence of the expedition, and of carrying on com¬ 
merce with the new countries ; and was intitled, in 
retnrn, to an eighth part of the profit. But, though 
the name of Ferdinand was joined with Ifabella in this 
tranfaftion, his diftruft of Columbus was ftill fo violent, 
that he refufed to take any part in the enterprife as 
king of Arragon: and as the whole expence of the 
expedition was to be defrayed by the crown of Caftile, 

Ifabella referved for her fubjefts of that kingdom an 
exclufive right to all the benefits which might accrue 
from its fuccefs. 

At laft our adventurer fet fail with three fmall fltips, 
the whole expence of which did not exceed L.4000, 

During his voyage he met with many difficulties from 
the mutinous and timid difpofition of his men. Ffe 
was the firft who obferved the variation of the com- 
pafs, which threw the failors into the utmoft terror. 

For this phenomenon Columbus was obliged to invent 
a reafon, which, though it did not fatisfy himfelf, yet 
ferved to difpel their fears, or filence thieir murmurs. 

At laft, however, the failors loft all patience; and 
the admiral was obliged to promife folemnly, that in 
cafe land was not difeovered in three days he ihould 
return to Europe. That very night, however, the 
illand cf San Salvador was difeovered, which quickly 

put 
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Ccltimbus. put an end to all their fears. The fuilors were then cal ftate; and .founded a library ; which he bequeathed Columella 

'-*-' as extravagant in the piaffe of Columbus as they had to the clmrch of Seville, to this day called the Col,an- II 

before been infolent in reviling and threatening him. him library. He died in ry6o. . Cl 

They threw themfclves at his feet, implored his par- COLUMELLA (Lucius Junius Moderatus), a Ro- 
don, and pronounced him to be a perfon infpired by man philofopher, was a native of Cadiz, and lived un- 
heaven with more than human fagacity and fortitude, der the emperor Claudius about the year 42. He wrote 
in order to accomplifii a defign fo far beyond the ideas a book on agriculture intitled De Re Rujlica, and ano- 
and conception of all former ages. Having vilited fe- ther De Arboribus. 

veral of the Weft India iflands, and fettled a colony in COLUMEY, a town of Red Rul'iia in Poland, feat- 
* See Hif- Hifpaniola*, he again fet fail for Spain ; and after ef- ed on the river Pruth, towards the confines of Mol- 

pamula. capiug great dangers front violent tempefts, arrived at davia, about 38 miles from Haliez, and 63 fouth of 

theport of Palos on the 15th of March 1493. Leopol. This town has been very ill treated by the 

As foon as Columbus’s fltip was difcovered ap- Coflacks, infomuch that it is now inconliderable, tho’ 
proaching, all the inhabitants of Palos ran eagerly there are feveral mines of fait in its dill rich E. Long, 
to the ftiore, where they received the admiral with 16. 25. N. Lat 48. 45. 

royal honours. The court was then at Barcelona, COLUMN, in architecture, a round pillar made 
and Columbus took care immediately to acquaint to fupport and adorn a building, and conipofed of a 
the king and queen of his arrival. They were no bale, a fit aft, and capital. See Architecture, 
lefs delighted than aftonifhed with this unexpefted n° 33. 

event. They gave orders for conducing him into Columns, denominated from their vfe. —Aftronomi- 

the city with all imaginable pomp. They received cal column is a kind of obfervatory, in form of a very 

him clad in their royal robes, and feated on a throne high tower built hollow, and with a fpiral afeeut to an 

under a magnificent canopy. When he approached, armillary fphere placed a-top for observing the motions 
they flood up; and, raifing him as he kneeled to kifs of the heavenly bodies. Such is that of the Doric 
their hands, commanded him to take his feat upon a order eredted at the Hotel de Soiftbns at Paris by Ca- 
chair prepared for him, and to give a circumftantial tharinede Medicis for the obfervations of Oromius Fi- 
account of his voyage. When he had ftnilhed his ora- neus, a celebrated aftronomer of that time, 
tion, which he delivered with much modefty and fun- Chronological Column, that which bears fome hifto- 
plicity, the king and queen, kneeling down, offered riealinfeription digefted according to the order of time ; 
up folemn thanks to God for the difeovery. Every pof- as by luftres, olympiads, fafti, epoebas, annals, &c. 
fible mark of honour that could be fuggefted by gra- At Athens, there were columns of this kind, whereon 
titude or admiration was conferred on Columbus ; the were inferibed the whole hiftoryof Greece digefted 
former capitulation was confirmed, his family was en- into olympiads. 

nobled, and a fleet was ordered to be equipped, to Funeral Column, that which bears an urn, wherein 
enable him to go in queft of thofe more opulent coun- are fiippofed to be inclofed the allies of fome deccafed 
tries which he ftill confidently expected to find. hero ; and whofe fhaft is fometimes overfpread with 

Notwithftanding all this refpeft, however, Colutn- tears and flames, which are fymbols of grief and of 
bus was no longer regarded than he was fuccefsful. immortality. 

The colonifts he carried over with him were to the Gnomonic Column, a cylinder whereon the hour of 
laft degree unreafonable and unmanageable ; fo that the day is reprefented by a fhadow of a ftile. See 
he was obliged to ufe fome feverities with them ; and Dial. 

complaints were made to the court of Spain againft Hiflorical Column, is that whofe fhaft is adorned with 

him for cruelty. On this, Francis.de Bovadilla, a a bafTo-relievo, running in a fpiral line its whole length, 
knight of Calatrava, was appointed to inquire into the and containing the hiltory of fome great perfonage : 
conaudt of Columbus; with orders, in cafe he found fuch are the Trajan and Antonine columns at Rome, 
the charge of maladminiftration proved, to fuperfede Hollow Column, that which has a fpiral flair-cafe 
him, and afiume the office of governor of Hifpaniola. withinlide for the convenience of afeending to the top ; 

The confequence of this was, that Columbus was fent as the Trajan column, the ftair-cafe whereof confifts of 
to Spain in chains. From thefe, however, he was 185 fteps, and is illuminated by 43 little windows, each 
freed immediately on his arrival, and had an opportu- of which is divided by tambours of white marble. The 
nity granted him of vindicating his innocence. He monument, or fire-column, at London, has alfo a 
was, however, deprived of all power; and notwith- ftair-cafe; but it does not reach to the top. Thefe 
Handing his great fervices, and the folemnity of the kinds of columns are alfo called column# coclidea, 01- 
agreement between himand Ferdinand, Columbus never cochl'tdea. 

could obtain the fulfilment of any part of that treaty. Indicative Column, that which ferves to ftiow the 
At laft, difgufted with the ingratitude of a monarch tides, &c. along the fea-coafts. Of this kind there Is 
whom he had ferved with fuch fidelity and fuccefs, and one at Grand Cairo of marble, whereon the over- 
exhaufted with fatigues, he ended his life on the 29th flowings of the Nile are exprefled: by this they form 
of May 1506. a judgement of the fucceeding feafon ; when the water, 

Columbus (Bartholomew), brother to Chriftopher, for inftance, afeends to 23 feet, it is a fign of great 
famous for his marine charts and fpheres, which he pre- fertility in Egypt. See Nilometer. 
fented to Henry VII. of England. He died in 1514. Inftrutfive Column, that raifed, according to Jofe- 

Columbus (Don Ferdinand), fon of Chriftopher, phus, lib. i. cap. 3. by the fons of Adam, whereon 
and writ-er of his life. He entered into the ecclefiafti- were engraved the principles of arts and fciences. 

Ban- 
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Column. Baudelot tells us, that the fon of Pilifiratus raifed ano- 

-«-- ther of this kind of Hoqe, containing the rules and 

precepts of agriculture. 

Itinerary Column, a Column with feveral faces, pla¬ 
ced in the crofs ways in large roads ; ferving to fnow 
the different routs by infcriptions thereon. 

Lattary Column, at Rome, according to Fellus, was 
a column eredted in the herb-market, now the place 
Montanara, which had a cavity in its pedefial, wherein 
young children abandoned by their parents, out of po¬ 
verty or inhumanity, were cxpofed, to be brought up 
at the public expence. 

Legal Column. Among the Lacedemonians there 
were columns raifed in public places, whereon were 
engraven the fundamental laws of the flate. 

Limit rophous or Boundary Column, that which fhows 
the limits of a kingdom or country conquered. Such 
was that which Pliny fays Alexander the Great eredted 
at the extremities of the Indies. 

Manubiary Column, from the Latin manubice, “ fpoils 
of the enemy a column adorned with trophies built 
in imitation of trees, whereon the fpoils of enemies were 
anciently hung. See Trophy. 

Memorial Column, that raifed on occafion of any 
remarkable event ; as the monument of London, built 
to perpetuate the memory of the burning of that city 
in 1666. It is of the Doric order, fluted, hollow, with 
a winding flair-cafe; and terminated a-top with wa¬ 
ving flames. There is alfo another of the kind, in 
form of an obelifk, on the banks of the Rhine in the 
Palatinate, in memory of the famous paffage of that 
river by the great Gnltavus Adolphus and his army. 

Menian Column, any Column which fupports a bal¬ 
cony or meniana. The origin of this kind of column, 
Suetonius and Afcanius refer to one Menias ; who ha¬ 
ving fold his houfe to Cato and Flaccus, confuls, to be 
converted in a public edifice, referved to himfelf the 
right of raifing a column withoutfide, to bear a balcony, 
whence he might fee the fhews. 

Military Column, was a column of marble raifed 
by order of Auguftus in the middle of the Roman fo¬ 
rum ; from whence, as a centre, the dillances of the 
feveral cities, &c. of the empire were reckoned, by 
other milliary columns difpofed at equal diflances on 
all the grand roads. This column was of white mar¬ 
ble, the fame with that which is now feen on the bal- 
luflrade of the perron of the capital at Rome. Its 
proportion is maffive, being a fliort cylinder, the fym- 
bol of the globe of the earth. It was called viilliarium 
aureum, as having been gilt, atleafl the ball, by order 
of Augultus. It was refiored by the emperors Vefpa- 
fian and Adrian, as appears by the infcriptions. 

Military Column, among the Romans, a column 
whereon was engraven a lift of theforces in the Roman 
army, ranged by legions, in their proper order ; with 
defign to preferve the memory of the number of fol- 
diers, and of the order preferved in any military ex¬ 
pedition. They had another kind of military column, 
which they called columna bellica, Handing before the 
temple of Janus ; at the foot whereof the conful decla¬ 
red war, by throwing a javelin towards the enemies 
countries. 

Sepulchral Column, anciently was a column erected 
on a tomb or fepulchre, with an infcription on its bafe. 


Thofe over the tombs of perfons of diflindtion were Column 
very large ; thofe for the common people fmall; thefe il 
laft are called fleLe and cippi. Col uri. 

Statuary Column, that which fupports a ftatue. Such ' v 
was that eredted by Pope Paul V. on a pedeftal before 
the church of St Maria at Rome ; to fupport a flatue 
of the Virgin, which is of gilt brafs. This column 
was dug up in the temple of peace ; its jhaftisa Angle 
block of white marble 494 feet high, and five feet eight 
inches diameter, of the Corinthian order. 

The term ftatuary column may likewife be applied 
to Caryatides, perfians, termini, and other human fi¬ 
gures, which do the office of columns ; and which Vi¬ 
truvius calls telamones and atlautes. See Architec¬ 
ture, n° 54. 

Triumphal Column, a column eredted among the an¬ 
cients in honour of an hero ; the joints of the Hones, 
or courfes whereof, were covered with as many crowns 
as he had made different military expeditions. Each 
crown had its particular name, as vallaris, which was 
befet with fpikes, in memory of having forced a pali- 
fade. Muralis, adorned with liitle turrets or battle¬ 
ments, for having mounted an aflault. Navalis, of 
prows and beaks of veflels ; for having overcome at 
fea. Obfidionales, or grambiales, of grals ; for having 
raifed a liege. Ovans, of myrtle ; which expreffed 
an ovation, or little triumph ; and triumphalis, of lau¬ 
rel, for a grand triumph. See Crown. 

COLUMNARIUM, in Roman antiquity, a heavy 
tribute, demanded for every pillar of a houfe. It was 
firfl laid on by Julius Caefar, in order to put a flop to 
the extravagant expences laid out on fumptuous build¬ 
ings. ' 

COLUMNEA, in botany : A genus of the angio- 
fpermia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
40th order, Ferfonatte. The calyx is quinquepartite 5 
the upper lip of the corolla arched and entire ; gibbous 
above the bafe ; the antherae convex ; the capfule bi¬ 
locular. There is but one fpecies, a native of Marti- 
nico, of which we have no particular defcription. 

COLUMNIFERI, in botany, an order of plants 
in ihe.fragment a methadi naturalis of Linnaeus, in which 
are the following genera, viz. bixa, corchorus, helio¬ 
carpus, kiggelaria, microcos, muntingia, thea, tilea, 
turners, triumfetta, ayenia, grevia, helidteres, klein- 
hovia, adanfonia, alcaea, althaea, bombax, camellia, 
gofypium, hermannia, hibiicus, lavatera, malope, mal- 
va, melochia, napaea, pentapetes, fida, Hewartia, theo- 
broma, nrena, waltharia. 

COLURES, in aHronomy and geography, two great 
circles fuppofed to interfedt each other at right angles 
in the poles of the world, and to pafs through the fol- 
Hitial and equinodtial points of the ecliptic. See Geo¬ 
graphy. 

COLURI, a little ifland in the gulf of Engia, in 
the Archipelago, formerly called Salamis. The prin¬ 
cipal town is of the fame name, and feated on the fouth 
fide, at the bottom of the harbour, which is one of the 
finefi in the world. The famous Grecian hero, Ajax, 
who makes fuch a figure in Homer’s Iliad, was king 
of this ifland. It is now, however, but a poor place ; 
its commodities confifl of wheat, barley, tar, rofin, 
pit-coal, fponges, and pot-aihes, which they carry to 

Athens. 
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Colutea Athens. It is feven miles fouth from Athens, and is 

U feparated from the continent by a ftrait about a mile 
Colymbus. over. 

v ' COLUTEA, bastard-sena, in botany: A genus 
of the decandria order, belonging to the diadelphia 
clafs of plants; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 33d order, Paplionacea . The calyx is quiu- 
quefid; the legumen inflated, opening at the upper 
part of the bafe. There are three fpecies, all of them 
deciduous flowering lhrubs, adorned with many-lobed 
leaves, and butterfly-lhaped flowers, of a deep yellow 
or red colour. They are propagated both by feeds 
and layers, and are hardy enough, though they fome- 
.rimes require a little flicker when the weather is very 
cold. 

COLYBA, or Colybus; a term in the Greek li- 
turgy, fignifying an offering of corn and boiled pulfe, 
made in honour of the faints, and for the fake of the 
dead. 

Balfamon, P. Goar, Leo, Allatins, and others, have 
written on thefubjettof colyba: thefubftance of what 
they have faid is as follows ; The Greeks boil a quan¬ 
tity of wheat, and lay it in little heaps on a plate; 
adding beaten peas, nuts cut fmall, and grape-ftones, 
which they divide into feverai compartments, fepa¬ 
rated from each other by leaves of parfley. A little 
heap of wheat, thus feafoned, they call «« wSa. They 
have a particular formula for the benediction of the 
colyba : wherein, praying that the children of Babylon 
may be fed with pulfe, and that they may be in better 
condition than other people, they defire God to blefs 
thofe fruits, and thofe who eat them, becaufe offered 
to his glory, to the honour of fuch a faint, and in me¬ 
mory of the faithful deceafed. Balfamon refers the 
inftitution of this ceremony to St Athanafius; but 
the Greek Synaxary to the time of Julian the apo- 
flate. 

COLYMBUS, in ornithology, a genus belonging to 
the order of anferes. The bill has no teeth, is fubu- 
lated, ftraight, and iharp-pointed; the teeth are in the 
throat; the noffrils are linear, and at the bafe of the 
Bill; and the legs are unfit for walking. This genus 
includes the divers, guillemots, and grebes ; of which 
the following are the molt remarkable fpecies. 

1. The grylle, or black guillemot, is inlength 14 inch¬ 
es, in breadth 22 ; the bill is an inch and an half long, 
ftraight,flender, and black; theinfideof tliemouth red; 
on each wing is a large bed of white, which in young 
birds is fpotted ; the tips of the leffer quill-feathers, and 
the coverts of the wings, are white : except tho.fe, the 
whole plumage is black. In winter it is faid to change 
to white ; and a variety fpotted with black and white 
is not uncommon in Scotland. The tail confifts of 12 
feathers; the legs are red. Thefe birds are found 
on the Bafs I lie in Scotland ; in the ifland of St Kilda; 
and, as Mr Ray imagines, in the Farm Iflands off the 
coaft of Northumberland. It has alfobeen feen on the 
rocks of Llandidno, in Caernarvonfhire, in Wales. 
Except in breeding-time it keeps always at fea ; and 
is very difficult to be (hot, diving at the flafh of the 
pan. The Welffi call this bird cafcan lotigur, or “ the 
failor’s hatred,” from a notion that its appearance 
forebodes aftorm. It vifits St Kilda’s in march; makes 
its neft far under ground ; and lays a grey egg, or, as 


Steller fays, whiiiih and fpotted with ruff, and fpeck- Colymbus: 
led with alh-colour. * ' 

2. The troile,orfooliffiguillemot,weighs 24ounces: 
itslength is 1 7 inches, the breadth 274 ; the bill is three 
inches long, black, ftraight, and fharp-pointed; near the 
end of the lower mandible is a fmall procefs ; the infide 
of the mouth yellow; the feathers on the upper part of 
the bill are Ihort and foft like velvet; from the eye to 
the hind part of the head is a fmall divifion of the 
feathers. The head, neck, back, wings, and tail, are 
of a deep moufc-colour; the tips of the lelfer quill- 
feathers white; the whole under part of the body is 
of a pure white; the fides under the wings marked 
with dufky lines. Immediately above the thighs are 
fome long feathers that curl over them. The legs are 
dufky. They are found in amazing numbers on the 
high cliffs of feverai of the Britifh coafts, and appear 
at the fame time with the auk. They are very fimple 
birds: for notwithftanding they are iliot at, and fee 
their companions killed by theih, they will not quit 
the rock. Like the auk they lay only one egg, which 
is very large; fome are of a fine pale blue; others 
white, fpotted, or moil elegantly ftreaked with lines 
crofting each other in all’directions. They continue 
about the Orkneys the whole winter. The chief 
places they are known to breed in are the uninhabited 
ifle of Prieftholm, near the ifle of Anglefy ; on a rock 
called Godrevc, not far from St Ives in Cornwall; the 
Farm ifles near the coaft of Northumberland ; and the 
cliffs about Scarborough in Yorkfliire. They are alfo 
found in moft of the Northern parts of Europe, to 
Spitfbergen, the coaft of Lapmark, and along the 
white and icy fea quite to Kamptfchatka. Is frequent¬ 
ly met with on the coafts of Italy in the winter. It 
is alfo known in Newfoundland, and in a few parts of 
the continent of North America, but has not hitherto 
been talked of as common. The laft Britiih voyagers 
met with it on the coaft north of Nootka Sound. It is 
known by feverai names ; by the Welch, guillem; at 
Northumberland and Durham, guil/emot orfea-hen ; in 
Yorkfliire, a fcout; by the Cornilh, kiddah ; in the fou- 
thern parts, w illock and in Kamtfchatka, aru or kara. 

The inhabitants of the laft kill them in numbers for 
the fake of their flefli, though it is certainly very 
tough and ill tailed ; but more efpecially for their 
Ikins, of which, as of other fowls, they make gar¬ 
ments : the eggs are alfo accounted a .great deli¬ 
cacy. 

3. The feptentrionalis, or red-throated diver, is 
more elegantly Ihaped than the others. It weighs 
three pounds. The length to the end of the tail is 
two feet; to the toes two feet four inches : the breadth 
three feet five inches. The head is fmall and taper, 
the bill ftraight; the head and chin are of a fine uni¬ 
form grey; the hind part of the neck marked with 
dufky and white lines pointing downwards; the throat 
is of a dull red ; the whole upper part of the body, 
tail, and wings, of a deep grey, almoft dufky; but the 
coverts of the wings and the back are marked with a 
few white fpots; the under fide of the body is white; 
the legs dufky. This fpecies breeds in the northern 
parts of Scotland, on the borders of the lakes. It is 
found alfo in Ruffia, Siberia, and Kamtfchatka; but 
does not haunt the inland lakes. It is common in Ice¬ 
land 
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Colymbut. land and Greenland, where it breeds in June, and lays 
' ' two a Ill-coloured eggs, marked with a few black lpois; 

it makes its neft in the grafs on the fliores, compofed 
of mofs and grafs, and placed contiguous to the water. 
It fwims and dives well, and flies admirably, and while 
flying is very noify. It feeds on I'niall fifli, crabs, and 
fea infects. In the fummer, it inhabits the rivers of 
Hudfon’s bay, appearing as foon as the rivers are 
open. Here it lays in June, and lines the neft with a 
little down frpm its own breaft; the young fly before 
the end of Auguft, and they all depart in September. 
They are called by the natives ajfee^moqua. They 
prey much on the fifh entangled in the nets ; but are 
often thereby caught themfelves. 

4. The arcticus, or black-throated diver, is fomewhat 
larger than the laft: the bill is black, andalfo the front; 
the hind part of the head and neck cinereous; the Tides 
of the neck marked with black and white lines pointing 
downwards; ■ the fore-part of a glofly variable black, 
purple, and green. The back, fcapulars, and coverts of 
the wings, are black, marked, the two firA with fquare, 
the laft with round fpots of white ; the quill-feathers 
duiky ; the breaft and belly white ; the tail Ihort and 
black; legs partly duiky, and partly reddilh. This 
fpecies is now and then found in England, but is not 
common. It is fufEciently plenty in the northern 
parts of Europe, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 
Frequent in the inland lakes of Siberia, efpecially thofe 
of the ar&ic regions; in Iceland, Greenland, and the 
Ferroe Ides ; and in America at Hudfon’s bay. It is 
fuppofed to cry and be very reftlefs before rain, making 
a great noife : hence the Norwegians think it impious 
to deltroy this fpecies ; but the Swedes, lefs fuperfti- 
tious, drefs their lkins, which, like all of this genus, 
are exceedingly tough, and ufe them for gun-cafes and 
facings for winter caps. 

5. The glacialis, or northern diver, is three feet five 
inches in length ; the breadth four feet eight; the bill to 
the corners of the mouth four inches long, black and 
ftrongly made. The head and neck are of a deep black ; 
the hind part of the latter is marked with a large femilu- 
nar white band; immediately under the throat is another; 
both marked with black oblong ftrokes pointing down : 
the lower part of the neck is of a deep black ; glofled 
with a rich purple ; the whole under fide of the body 
is white ; the fides of the breaft marked with black 
lines ; the back, coverts of the wings, and fcapulars, 
are black marked with white fpots ; thofe on the fca¬ 
pulars are very large, and of a fquare fliape; two at 
the end of each feather. The tail is very fhort, and 
almoft concealed by the coverts, which are duiky, 
fpotted with white ; the legs are black. This fpecies 
inhabits feveral parts of the north of Europe, but is not 
very frequent on the Britifh fhores; nor ever fcen fouth- 
ward except in Very fevere winters. It is feldom met 
With on land, being for the moft part on the open fea, 
where it is continually diving for fifh, which it does 
with great agility, and flies high and well. It is com¬ 
mon in Iceland and Greenland, where- it breeds, and at 
that time frequents the frelli waters. It is fufliciently 
plentiful in Norway, and all along the arftic coafts, as 
far as the river Ob, in the Ruffian dominions. The 
Barabinzians, a nation fituated between that river and 
thelrtifch, tan the breafts of this and other water-fowl; 
whole lkins they prepare in fuch a manner as to pre- 


ferve the down upon them ; and fewing a number of Colymfcm. 

them together, their hulbands fell them, to make pel- '--- 

lices, caps, &c. Garments made of thefe are very 
warm, never imbibing the leaft moifture; and are more 
lafting than could be imagined. It is alfo- met whit 
among the lakes of Hudfon’s, bay. The natives of 
Greenland ufe the lkins for clothing; and the In¬ 
dians about Hudfon’s bay adorn their heads with cir¬ 
clets of their feathers. At the laft place it is known 
by the name of aihiniie-moqua. As they are feldom 
feen on the fea-coafts, but chiefly among the lakes, 
they are called by the Indians inland loons. 

6. The immer, or ember-goofe, is fuperior in fize 
to a common goofe. The head is duiky ; the back,- 
coverts of the wings, and tail, clouded with lighter 
and darker lliades of the fame. The primaries and 
tail are black ; the under fide of the neck fpotted with 
duiky; the breaft and belly lilvery : the’ legs black. 

They inhabit the feas about the Orkney iflands; but 
in fevere winters vilit the foutbern parts of Great Bri¬ 
tain. They are found alfo in Iceland, and moft parts 
of northern Europe; likjswife in Kamtfchatka; but 
not in any parts of Siberia or Rullia. It likewife in¬ 
habits Switzerland, particularly on the lake Conftanee, 
where it is known by the name of fiuder. It is faid 
to dive wonderfully well, and to rife at an amazing 
diftance from the place where it plunged. The female 
makes its neft among the reeds and flags, and places 
it in the water; fo that it is continually wet, as in 
fome of the grebe genus. It is difficult to be taken, 
either on land or fwimming on the water; but is not 
unfrequently caught under the water by a hook baited 
with a fmall fiCh, its ufual food. 

7. The Chinefe diver, defcribed by Mr Latham; 
the fize uncertain, but in the drawing the length was 
14 inches. The bill duiky: irides alh-colour: the 
upper parts of the head, neck, body, wings, and tail^ 
duiky greenilh brown ; the middle of the feathers much 
darker : the fore part of the neck the fame, but con- 
fiderably paler: chin pale rufous : breaft and under 
parts of the body pale rufous white, marked with duiky 
rufous fpots : the quills and tail are plain brown, the 
laft Ihort: legs afli-colour. Suppofed to inhabit Chi¬ 
na, as Mr Latham faw it among other well painted 
drawings at Sir Jofeph Banks’s; it was in the attitude 
of filhing, with a brafs ring round the middle of the 
neck, in the manner of the figure, Plate CXXVI. 

From the various and uncertain accounts of authors, 
we are nor clear what birds the Chinefe ufe for catch¬ 
ing filh ; the cuftoin, however, of doing it is manifeft, 
from the relations of many travellers. The bird ufed 
for this purpofe has a’ring faftened round the middle 
of the neck, in order to prevent its fwallowing ; be- 
fides this it has a {lender long ftring faftened to it; 
and, thus accoutred, is taken by its mailer into his 
filhing boat, from the edge of which it is taught to 
plunge after the filh as they pafs by; and as the ring 
prevents their palling further downwards, they are 
taken from the mouth of the bird as fall as they are 
caught. In this manner fometimes a great many are 
procured in the covtrfe of a few hours. When the 
keeper of the bird has taken fufficient for himfelf, the 
ring is taken off, and the poor Have fuffered to fatisfy 
its own hunger. We do not here give this bird as the 
one moll commonly ufed for the above purpofe ; but 

have 
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Colymbus. have thought right to figure it, as a (peeks, if not 

---- - new, at leaft as not generally known ; and probably, 

from the circumftance of its lituation in the painting, 
may prove one of the birds ufed on this occalion. 

8. The ftellatus, or fpeckleddiver, afpeeieslefsthan 
the former, weighs two pounds and a half: and is 27 
inches in length and three feet nine in breadth. The 
bill is three inches long, bending a trifle upwards ; and 
is of a pale horn colour, the top of the upper mandi¬ 
ble dulky : the head is dulky, dotted with grey ; hind 
part of the neck plain dulky j the lides under the eye, 
the chin, and throat, white; fore part of the neck very 
pale afh-colour; back dulky, marked with oval fpots 
of white; fides of the breaft and body the fame but 
fmaller; the (pots on the rump and tail minute ; breaft 
and under parts white; quills dulky; legs brown ; 
webs and daws pale. This bird is pretty Frequent in 
England ; fulficiently fo on the river Thames, where 
it is called by the filhermen fprat loan, being often feen 
in valt numbers among the lhoals of that iilh, div ing 
after them, and frequently approaching very near the 
boats while filhing. It is common about the Baltic 
and the White Sea, but not obferved in other parts of 
Ruffia, yet is a native of Kamtfchatka. It lays two 
eggs in the grafs, on the borders of lakes not far from 
the fea ; they are exactly oval, the fize of thofe of a 
goofe, dulky, marked with a few black fpots. Thefe 
are alfo frequent about the filh ponds in France, ex¬ 
cept they are frozen, when they betake themfelves to 
the rivers. This and the two lafl vilit New York in 
winter, but.return very far north to breed. 

9. The cry flatus,crelteddiver,orcargoole, weighs two 
pounds and an half. Its length is 21 inches the breadth 
30 ; the bill is two inches and a quarter long, red at the 
bafe, and black at the point; between the bill and the 
eyes is a ftripe of black naked Ikin ; the irides are of 
a fine pale red ; the tongue is a third part Ihorter than 
the bill, llender, hard at the end, and alittle divided; 
on the head is a large dulky creft, feparated in the 
middle. The cheeks and throat are furrounded with 
a long pendent ruff, of a bright tawney colour, edged 
with black ; the chin is white ; from the bill to the 
eye is a black line, and above that a white one ; the 
hind part of the neck and the back are of a footy hue ; 
the rump, for it wants a tail, is covered with long fo ft 
down. The covert-feathers on the fecond and third 
joints of the wing, and the under coverts, are white ; 
all the other wing-feathers, except the fecondaries, 
are dulky, thofe being white; the bread; and belly 
are of a moft beautiful filvery white, glofly as fat tin : 
theoutfide of the legs and the bottom of the feet are 
dulky; the infide of the legs and the toes of a pale 
green. Thefe birds frequent the meres of Shrop- 
fitire and Chelhire, where they breed ; and the great 
fen of Lincolnlhire, where they are called gaunt. 
Their lkins are made into tippets, and fold at as high 
a price as thofe which come from Geneva. This fpe- 
cies lays four eggs of a white colour, and the fame 
fize with thofe of a pigeon. The nelt is formed of 
the roots of bugbane, Italics of water-lily, pond-weed 
and water-violet, floating independent among the reeds 
■and flags ; the water penetrates it, and the bird fits 
«nd hatches the eggs in that wet condition ; the nelt 
is fometimes blown from among the flags into the 
•middle of the water: in thefe circumftances the fable 

Vol. V. 


of the halcyon’s nelt may, in fome mcafurc, be vindi- Colymbus, 
cated. It is a careful nurfe of its young; being ob- t-um. 
ferved to feed them moft afliduoully, commonly with'" v " 
fmall eels; and when the infant brood are tired, the 
parent will carry them either on its back or under its 
wings. It preys on filh, and is almofl perpetually di¬ 
ving ; it does not Ihow much more than the head a- 
bove water ; and is very difficult to be Ihot, as it darts 
down on the lealt appearance of danger. It is never 
feen on land ; and, though dilturbed ever fo often, 
will not fly farther than the end of the lake. It. Ikin 
is out of feafon about February, lofing then its bright 
colour ; and in the breeding time its breaft is almofl: 
bare. The flelh is excelfively rank. 

10. The urinator, or tippet-grebe, thought by Mr 
Latham not to be a different fpeeies from the former, 
being only fontewhat lefs, and wanting the creft and 
ruff. The fides oftheneckareftriped downwards from 
the head with narrow lints of black and white : in other 
refpedts the colours and marks agree with that bird. 

This fpeeies has been (hot onRofternMere in Chelhire. 

It is rather fcarce in England, but is common in the 
winter time on the lake of Geneva. They appear 
there in flocks of 10 or 12 ; and are killed for the 
fake of their beautiful lkins. The under fide of them 
being drelfed with the feathers on, are made into 
muffs and tippets : each bird fells for about 14 (hillings. 

11. The auritus,eared grebe,or dob-chick, is in length 
one foot to the rump ; the extent is 22 inches ; the bill 
black, llender and Hightly recurvated; the irides 
crimfon ; the head and neck are black ; the throat 
ipotted with white ; the whole upper fide of a blackilh 
brown, except the ridge of the wing about the firft 
joint, and the fecondary feathers, which are white ; 
the breaft, belly, and inner coverts of the wings are 
white ; the fubaxillary feathers, and fome on the fide 
of the rump, ferruginous. Behind the eyes, on each 
fide, is a tuft of long, loofe, ruft coloured feathers 
hanging backwards ; the legs are of a dulky green. 

They inhabit the fens near Spalding, England, where 
they breed. No external difference is to be obferved 
between the male and the female of this fpeeies. They 
make their nelt not unlike that of the former; and 
lay lour or five fmall eggs. , 

12. The horned grebe, is about the fize of a teal ; 
weight one pound; length, -one foot ; breadth, 16 
inches. Bill one inch, dulky; head very full of fea¬ 
thers, and of a glofly deep green,- nearly black: thro’ 
each eye is a ftreak of yellow feathers, elongated into 
a tuft as it palfes to the hind head : the upper part of 
the neck and back is a dulky brown ; the fore part of 
the neck and breaft, dark orange red : the lefler wing 
'covens, cinerotts ; the greater end quills, black ; mid¬ 
dle ones, white : belly, a glofly white ; legs, cinerous, 
blue before, pale behind.—It inhabits Hudfon’s bay ; 
and firft appears in May, about the frelh waters. It 
lays from two to four white eggs in June, among the 
aquatic plants; and is faid to cover them when abroad. 

It retires fouth in autumn ; appears then at New York, 
flaying till fpring, when it returns to the north. For 
its valt quicknefs in diving, it is called the water-witch. 

At Hudfon’s bay, it,is known by the name of feekeep. 

See Plate CXLIII. 

COM, a town of Afia in the empire of Perfia, and 
province of Iracagemi. It is a large populous place, 
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bat has fuffered greatly by the civil wars. E. Long. 
49. 1. N. Lat. 34. o. 

COMA, or Coma-vigil, a preternatural propen- 

fity to deep, when, neverthelefs, the patient does not 
lleep, orifhe does, awakes immediately without any 
relief. See Mzvici^£,-J»dex-. v 

Coma Berenices, fedffcnice’s hair, in aftronomy, a 
modern conftellation of the northern hemifphere, com- 
pofed of unformed hars between the Lion’s tail and 
Bootes. This conftellation is faid to have been form¬ 
ed by Conon, an aftronomer, in order to confole the 
queen of Ptolemy Evergetes for the lofs of a lock of 
her hair, which was ftolen out of the temple of Venus, 
where die had dedicated it on account of a victory ob¬ 
tained by her hulband. The liars of this conftella- 
tion, in Tycho’s Catalogue, are fourteen ; in Hevelius’s 
twenty-one; andin the Britannic Catalogue, forty-three. 

Coma Somuoleniutn , is when the patient continues in 
a profound deep ; and, when awakened, immediately 
relapfes, without being able to keep open his eyes. 

COMARUM, marsh-cinquefoil: A genus of 
the polygynia order, belonging to the icofandria clafs 
of plants ; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 35th order, Senticofee. The calyx is decemfid ; 
the petals five, lefs than the calyx ; the receptacle 
of the feeds ovate, fpongy, and perfifting. There 
is but one fpecies, a native of Britain. It rifes about 
two feet high, and bears fruit fomcwhat like that 
of the ftrawberry. It grows naturally in bogs, fo is 
not ealily preferved in gardens. The root dyes a 
dirty red. The Irilh rub their milking pails with it, 
and it makes the milk appear thicker and richer. 
Goats eat the herb ; cows and Iheep are not fond of 
it; horfes and fwine refufe it. 

COMB, an inftrument to clean, untangle, and drefs 
flax, wool, hair, &c. 

Combs for wool are prohibited to be imported^ into 
England. 

Comb is alfo the creft, orredflelhy tuft, growing 
upon a cock’s head. 

COMBAT, in a general fenfe, denotes an engage¬ 
ment, or a difference decided by arms. See Battle. 

Combat, in ancient law, was a formal trial of fome 
doubtful caufe or quarrel by the fwords or ballons of two 
champions. This form of proceeding was very frequent, 
not only in criminal but in civil caufes ; being built on a 
fuppofition that God would never grant the vidlory but 
to him who had the beft right. The laft trial of this 
kind in England was between Donald lord Ray appel¬ 
lant, and David Ramfay, efq; defendant, when, after 
many formalities, the matter was referred to the King’s 
pldafure. See the article Battle. 

COMBER, or Cumber (Thomas!, an eminent di¬ 
vine born at Weftram in Kent, in 1645, was educated 
at Cambridge ; created dodtor of divinity ; and, after 
feveral preferments in the church, was made dean of 
Durham. He was chaplain to Anne princcfs of Den¬ 
mark, and to king William and queen Mary. He 
was author of feveral works, viz. 1. A fcholaftical 
hiftory of the primitive and general ufe of Liturgies. 
2. A Companion to the Alter. 3. A brief difcourfe 
upon the offices of baptifm, catechifm, and confirma¬ 
tion. He died in 1699, aged 55. 

COMBINATION, properly denotes an aflemblage 
of feveral things, two by two. 

Combination, in mathematics, is the variation or 


alteration of any numbers of quantities, letters, or the Combina- 
likeinallthe different manners poflible. SeeCHANGES. Bon. 

Aphorifms. I. In all combinations, iffrom an arith- — 

metic decreafing feries, whofe firft term is the number 
out of which the combinations are to be formed, and 
whofe common difference is 1, there be taken as 
many terms as there are quantities to be combined, 
and thefe terms be multiplied into each other ; and if 
from the feries 1, a, 3, 4, &c. there may be taken 
the fame number of terms, and they be multiplied in¬ 
to each other ; and the firft produdt be divided by * the 
fecond ; the quotient will be the number of the combina¬ 
tions required. Therefore, if you would know how 
many ways four quantities can be combined in feven, 
multiply the firft four terms of the feries, 7, 6, 5, 4, 

&c. together, and divide the produdt, which will be 
840, by the produdt, of the firft four terms of the fe¬ 
ries, 1, 2, 3, 4, See. which is 24, and the quotient 
35 will be the combinations of 4 in 7. II. In all 
permutations, if the feries 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. be con¬ 
tinued to as many terms as their are quantities to be 
changed, and thofe terms be multiplied into each o- 
ther ; the produdt will be the number of permutations 
fought. Thus, if you would know how many permu¬ 
tations can be formed with five quantities, multiply 
the terms r, 2, 3, 4, f, together, and the produdt 120 
will be the number of all the permutations. 

Problems. I. To find the number of changes that 
may be rung on 12 bells. It appears by the fecond 
aphorifm, that nothing more is necelfary here than 
to multiply the numbers from 1 to 12 continually into 
each other, in the following manner, and the lafh pro¬ 
dudt will be the number fought, 

1 

2 
2 

_3 

6 

_4 

24 

_ 5 

120 

6 

720 

_ 7 

5040 

8 

40320 

9 

362880 

_10 

3628800 

_ 11 

39916800 

12 

479,001,600 

II. Suppofe the letters of the alphabet to be wrote 
fo fmall that no one of them lhall take up more fpace 
than the hundredth part of a fquare inch: to find how 
many fquare yards it would require to write all the 
permutations of the 24 letters in that fize. By fol¬ 
lowing the fame method as in the laft problem, the 
number of permutations of the 24 letters will be found 
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Combina- to be 62,044,840,173,323,943,936,000. Now tile 
tion. inches in a fquare yard being 1296, that number mul¬ 
tiplied by 100 gives 129,600, which is the number of 
letters each fquare yard will contain ; therefore if we 
divide 62,044,840,173,323,943,936,000 by 129600 
the quotient, which is 478,741,050,720,092,160, will 
be the number of yards required, to contain the 
abovementioned number of permutations. But as 
all the 24 letters are contained in every permuta¬ 
tion, it will require a fpace 24 times as large ; that is, 
11,489,785,217,282,211,840. Now the number of 
fquare yards contained on the furface of the whole 
earth is but 617,197,435,008,000, therefore it would 
require a furface 18620 times as large as that of the 
earth to write all the permutations of the 24 letters in 
the lize abovementioned. 

III. To find how many different ways the eldelt 
hand at piquet may take in his five cards. The eldelt 
hand having 12 cards dealt him, there remain 20 
cards, any five of which may be in thofe he takes in; 
confequently we are here to find how many ways five 
cards may be taken out of 20. Therefore, by apho- 
rifm I. if we multiply 20, 19, 18, 17, 16, into each 
other, which yvill make 1860480, and that number be 
divided by 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, multiplied into each other, 
which make 120, the quotient, which is 15504, will 
be the number of ways five cards may be taken out of 
20. From hence it follows, that it is 15503 to x, that 
the eldelt hand does not take any five certain cards. 

IV. To find the number of deals a perfon may play 
at the game of whill, without ever holding the fame 
cards twice. The number of cards played' with at 
whill being 52, and the number dealt to each perfon 
being- 13, it follows, that by taking the fame me¬ 
thod as in the lalt experiment, that is, by multiplying 
52 by 51, 50, &c. fo on to 4r, which will make 
3,954,242,643,911,239,680,000, and then dividing 
that fum by 1, 2, 3, &c. to 13, which will make 
6,227,020,800, the quotient, which is 635,015,559,600 
will be the number of different ways 13 cards may be 
taken out of 52, and confequently the number fought. 
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The conflruction of this table is very fimple. The Combina- 
line A a confilts of the firlt 12 numbers. The line tion. 

A b conlifls every where of units ; and fecond term 3, ' ' 

of the line B c, is compofed of the two terms 1 and 2 
in the preceding rank : the third term 6, in that line, 
is formed of the two terms 3 and 3 in the preceding 
rank : and fo of the reft; every term, after the firlt, 
being compofed of the two next terms in the prece¬ 
ding rank : and by the fame method it may be conti¬ 
nued to any number of ranks. To find by this table 
how often any number of things can be combined in 
another number, under 13, as fuppofe 5 cards out of 
8 ; in the eighth rank look for the fifth term, which is 
56, and that is the number required. 

Though we have fhown in the foregoing problems 
the manner of finding the combination of all numbers 
whatever, yet as this table anfwers the fame purpofe, 
for fmall numbers, by infpedion only, it will be found 
ufeful on many occafions ; as will appear by the fol¬ 
lowing examples. 

V. To find how many different founds may be pro¬ 

duced by ftriking on a harpfichord two or more of 
the feven natural notes at the fame time. 1. The 
combinations of two in feven, by the foregoing tri¬ 
angle are - - - 21 

2. The combinations of 3 in 7, are - 35 

3. The combinations of 4 in 7, are - 35 

4. The combinations of 5, are - 21 

5. The combinations of 6, are - 7 

6. The feven notes all together once - 1 

Therefore the number of all the founds will be ” 120 

VI. Take four fquare pieces of pafteboard, of the 
fame dimenfion, and divide them diagonally, that is 
by drawing a line from two oppofite angles, as in the 
figures, into 8 triangles; paint 7 of thefe triangles' 
with the primitive colours, red, orange, yellow, green 
blue, indigo, violet, and let the eighth be white. To 
find how many chequers or regular four-fided figures, 
different either in form or colour, may be made out 
of thofe eight triangles. Firlt, by combining two of 
thefe triangles, there may be formed either the trian¬ 
gular fquare A, or the inclined fquare B, called a rhumb. 

Secondly, by combining four of the triangles, the large 
fquare C may be formed; or the long fquare D, cal¬ 
led a parallelogram . 
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Now the firlt two fquares, confilting of two parts 
out of 8, they may each of them, by the eighth rank 
of the triangle be taken 28 different ways, which 
makes 56. And the lalt two fquares, confilting of 
four parts, may each be taken by the fame rank of the 
triangle 70 times, which makes - x 

To which add the foregoing number - 56, 

And the number of the different fquares that 
may be formed of the 8 triangles, will be 19& 
2 2 VH. 
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Combina- VII. A man has 12 different forts of flow^#, and a 
tion. large number of each fort. He is ddirons of fitting 
' " them in beds or flourilhes in his parterre : Six lowers 

in forne, 7 in others, and 8 in others ; fo as to have 
the greateft variety poffible; the flowers in no two 
beds to be the fame. To find how many beds he 
mull have. x. The combinations of 6 in 12 by the 


laft rank of the triangle, are 924 

2. The combinations of 7 in 12, are 792 

3. The combinations of 8 in 12, are 495 

Therefore the number of beds mull be 2211 


VIII. To find the number of chances that may be 
thrown on two dice. As each die has 6 faces, and as 
every face of one die may be combined with all the 
faces of the other, it follows, that 6 multiplied by 6, 
that is 36, will be the number of all the chances ; as 
is alfo evident from the following table : 


Points. 


Numb, of Numb, of 
chances. points. 


2 

1.1 





1 


2 

3 

2.1 

1.2 




2 


6 

4 

2.2 

3 -t 

r -3 



3 


12 

5 

4.1 

1.4 

3.22.3 


4 


20 

6 

3-3 

J-i 

1. 5 : 4-2 

2.4 


5 


30 

7 

6.1 

r.6 

5-2 2-5 

4-3 

3-4 

6 


42 

8 

4.4 

6.2 

2.6 

5.3 

3-5 


5 


40 

9 

6.3 

3.6 

5.4 

4-5 


4 


36 

10 

5-5 

6.4 

4.6 



3 


30 

11 

6.5 

5 -6 




2 


22 

12 

6.6 





1 


12 







36 


252 


It appears by this table, 1. That the number of 
chances for each point continually increafes to the 
point of feven, and then continually decreafes till 12 : 
therefore if two points are propofed to be thrown, 
the equality, or the advantage of one over the other, 
is clearly vifible (a). 2. The whole number of chances 
on the dice being 252, if that number be divided by 
36, the number of different throws on the dice, the 
quotient is 7 : it follows therefore, that at every throw 
there is an equal chance of bringing feven points. 
3. As there are 36 chances on the dice, and only 6 
of them doublets, it is 5 to 1, at any one throw, a- 
gainft throwing a doublet. 

By the fame method the number of chances upon 
any number of dice may be found .* for if 36 be mul¬ 
tiplied by 6, that product, which is 216, will be the 
chances on 3 dice ; and if that number be multiplied 
by 6, the produft will be the chances on 4 dice, &c. 

Combinations of the Cards. The following expe¬ 
riments, founded on the doftrine of combinations, 
may poflibly amnfe a number of our readers. The 
tables given are the bafts of many experiments, as well 
on numbers, letters, and other fubj efts, as on the cards; 
but the effeft produced by them with the laft is the 
molt furprifing, as that which fliould feem to prevent 
any collulion, that is the Ihnffling of the cards, is on 
the contrary the caufe from whence it proceeds. 


It is a matter of indifference what numbers are made Combin- 
ufe of in forming thefe tables. Wt Ihall here confine tion. 

ourfelves to fuch as are applicable to the fubfequent —-- 1 

experiments. Any one may conftruft them in fuch 
manner as is agreeable to the purpofes he intends they 
Ihall anfwer. 

To make them, for example, correfpond to the 
nine digits and a cipher, there muff be ten cards, and 
at the top of nine of them muff; be written one of the 
digits, and on the tenth a cipher. Thefe cards mult 
be placed upon each other in the regular order, the 
number 1 being on the fir ft, and the cipher at bottom. 

You then take the cards in your left hand, as is com¬ 
monly done in Ihuffling, and taking off the two top 
cards, 1 and 2, you place the two following, 3 and 4, 
upon them ; and under thofe four cards the three fol¬ 
lowing, 5, 6, and 7 ; at the top you put the cards 8 and 
9, and at the bottom the card marked o ; conftantly 
placing in fucceflion 2 at top and 3 at bottom : And 
they will then be in the following order : 

8.9.. 3.4.. r. 2... 5.6.7..o 

If you Ihuffle them a fecond time, in the fame manner, 
they will then Hand in this order : 

6.7.. 3.4..8.9..1.2.5..0 

Thus, at every new Ihuffle, they will have a diffe¬ 
rent order, as is exprefled in the following lines : 

1 Ihuffle 8.9.3.4.1.2.5.6.7.0 

2 6.7.3.4.8.9.I.2.5.O 

3 2.5.3.4.6.7.8.9.1 Q 

4 9.1.3.4.2.5.6.7.8.0 

5 7.8,5.4.9.1.2. 5. 6.0 

6 5.6.3.4.7.8.9.1.2.0 

7 1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8.9.0 

It is a remarkable property of this number, that 
the cards return to the order in which they were firft 
placed, after a number of fhuffles, which added to the 
number of columns that never change the order, is 
equal to the number of cards. Thus the number of 
fhuffles is 7, and the number of columns in which the 
cards marked 3, 4, &c. never change their places is 3, 
which are equal to ro, the number of the cards. This 
property is not common to all numbers ; the cards 
fometimes returning to the firft order in a lefs number, 
and fometimes in a greater number of Ihuffles than that 
of the cards. 
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Conftrudted on the foregoing principles. 

I. For ten numbers. 

Order before dealing. After ift deal. After the 2d. After the 3d. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

o 


8 

9 

3 

4 

1 

2 

5 

6 

7 

o 


6 

7 

3 

4 

8 

9 

1 

2 

5 
o 


2 

5 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 

o 

Thefe 


(a) It is eafy from hence to determine whether a bett propofed at hazard, or any other game with the dice, 
be advantageous or not; if the dice be true (which, by the way, is rarely the cafe for any long time toge¬ 
ther, as it is fo eafy for thofe that are pofleffed of a dexterity of hand to change the true dice for falfe.) 
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Tkcfe table?, and the following examples at piquet, 
except the 36th, appear to have been compofed by 
M. Guyot. 

II. For twenty-four numbers. 

Order before dealing. After iftdeal. After the ad. After the 3d. 


IV. For thirty-two numbers. 

Order before dealing. After ift deal. After the 2d. After ti. jd. 


Combina¬ 

tions. 


1 

23 

21 

t 7 

2 

24 

22 

20 

3 

18 

12 

2 

4 

*9 

15 

7 

5 

x 3 

5 

x 3 

6 

x 4 

6 

x 4 

7 

8 

9 

3 

8 

9 

3 

18 

9 

3 

18 

12 

10 

4 

19 

x 5 

11 

I 

23 

21 

12 

2 

24 

22 

13 

5 

x 3 

5 

14 

6 

x 4 

6 

15 

7 

8 

9 

16 

10 

4 

x 9 

17 

II 

1 

23 

18 

12 

2 

24 

x 9 

x 5 

7 

8 

20 

16 

10 

4 

21 

x 7 

11 

1 

22 

20 

16 

10 

23 

21 

17 

11 

24 

22 

20 

16 

III, For twenty-feven numbers . 

Order before dealing. After ift deal. After the ad. After the 3< 

I 

23 

21 

1 7 

2 

24 

22 

20 

3 

18 

12 

2 

4 

x 9 

x 5 

7 

5 

x 3 

5 

x 3 

6 

14 

6 

x 4 

7 

8 

9 

3 

8 

9 

■ 3 

18 

9 

3 

18 

12 

10 

4 

x 9 

16 

11 

1 

23 

21 

12 

2 

24 

22 

13 

5 

x 3 

S 

x 4 

6 

x 4 

6 

15 

7 

8 

9 

16 

10 

4 

x 9 

17 

11 

1 

23 

18 

12 

2 

24 

T 9 

x 5 

7 

8 

20 

16 

10 

4 

21 

17 

11 

1 

22 

20 

16 

10 

23 

21 

x 7 

11 

24 

22 

20 

16 

25 

2 5 

25 

25 

26 

26 

26 

26 

27 

27 

27 

27 


1 

2 
3 

, 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

n 

M 

15 

16 

17 

18 

*9 

20 

21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 


28 

29 

23 

24 

18 

X 9 

13 

14 
8 
9 

3 

4 
x 
2 

5 

6 

7 

xo 

11 

12 

15 

16 

17 

20 

21 

22 

23 

26 

27 

30 

3 1 

32 


26 

27 

17 

20 

10 

11 
1 
'1 

M 

8 

23 

24 

28 

29 

18 

19 
13 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

12 

15 

16 

21 

22 

25 

30 

31 

32 


22 

25 

7 

12 

9 

28 

29 
2 

14 

17 

20 

26 

27 

10 

11 
1 

8 

r, n, 
* J 7 

24 

18 

19 

13 

4 

5 

6 

15 

16 

21 

30 

31 

32 


I. “ Several letters that contain no meaning, being 
“ written upon cards, to make them, after they have 
“ been twice fhuffied, give an anfwer to a queltion 
“ that fhall be propofed ; as, for example, What is 
t( tove ?” Let 24 letters be written on as many cards 
which, after they have been twice fhuffied, fhall give 
the following anfwer : 

A dream of joy that foon is o'er. 

Firft, write one of the letters in that line on each 
of the cards (b). Then write the anfwer on a paper, 
and affign one of the 24 firft numbers to each card, 
in the following order : 

ADREAMOFJOY TH A T S O O N 

1 2 3 4 56 78 9 10 II 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 

I S O’ER. 

20 21 22 23 24. 

Next, write on another paper a line of numbers, 
from I to 24, and look ingin the table for 24 combi¬ 
nations, you will fee that the firft number after the fe- 
cond fhuffleis2i ; therefore the card that has the firft 
letter of the anfwer, which is A, muft be placed 
againft that number, in the line of numbers you have 
juft made (c). In like manner the number 22 being the 
fecond of tne fame column, indicates that the card 

which 


(b) Thefe letters fhould be written in capitals on one of the corners of each Card, that the words, may be 
eaftly legible when the cards are fpread open. 

(c) For the fame reafon, if you would have the anfwer after one Ihuffle, the cards muft be placed according 
to the firft column of the table ; or if after three Ihuftles, according to the third column. 
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Combina- which anfwers to the fecond letter D of the anfwer, 
tiou. muft be placed againft that number; and ib of the reft.. 
_v— The cards will then ftand in the following order : 

1 2 3 4 56 789 10 11 12 13141516171819 
OOF SAMNTO I S RHAEO’EJO 
20 21 22 23 24 
R A D Y T 

From whence it follows, that after thefe cards have 
been twice .fhuffled, they muft infallibly ftand in the 
orderof the letters in the anfwer. 

Obferve 1. Yon Ihould have feveral queftions, with 
their anfwers, confifting of 24 letters, written on cards ; 
thefe cards Ihould be put in cafes, and numbered, that 
you may know to which queftion each anfwers belongs. 
You then prefent the queftions; and when any one of 
them is chofen, you pull out the cafe that contains the 
anfwer, and Ihowing that the letters written on them 
make no fenfe, you then Ihuffle them, and the anfwer 
becomes obvious. 

2. To make this experiment the more extraordi¬ 
nary you may have three cards, on each of which an 
anfwer is "written ; one of which cards muft be a little 
wider; and another a little longer, than the others. 
You give thefe three cards to any one, and when he 
has privately chofen one of them, he gives you the o- 
ther two, which you put in your pocket without look¬ 
ing at them, having difcovered by feeling which he 
has chofen. You then pull out thecafethat contains the 
cards that anfwer this queftion and perform as before. 

3. You may alfo contrive to have a long card at 
the bottom, after the fecond Ihuffle. The cards may 
be then cut feveral times, till you perceive by the 
touch that the long card is at bottom, and then give 
the anfwer ; for the repeated cuttings, however often, 
will make no alteration in the order of the cards. 

The fecond of thefe obfervations is applicable to 
fome of the fubfequent experiments, and the third may 
be pradtifed in alrnoft all experiments with the cards. 
You ihould take care to put up the cards as foon as 
the anfwer has been Ihown ; fo that if any one Ihould 
delire the experiment to be repeated, you may offer 
another queftion, and pull out thofe cards that contain 
the anfwer. 

Though this experiment cannot fail of exciting at 
all times pleafure and furprife, yet it muft be owned 
that a great part of the applaufe it receives arifes from 
the addrefs with which it is performed. 

II. “ The 24 letters of the alphabet being written 
« upon fomany cards, to Ihuffle them, and pronounce 
“ the letters lhall then be in their natural order ; but 
« that not fucceeding, to Ihuffle them a fecond time, 

and then fliow them in proper order.” Write the 
?4 letters on the cards in the following order: 
123456789 10 11 12 
RSHQ,E F T P G U X C 
13 14 15 16^17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
NODYZI K&ABLM 

The cards being difpofed in this manner, (how them 
upon the table, that it may appear they are promif- 
cuoufly marked. ■’Then Ihuffle and lay them again on 
the table, pronouncing that they will be then in alpha¬ 
betical order. Appear to be furprifed that you have 
failed; take them up again and give them a fecond 
ihuffle, and then counting them down on the table they 
will all be in their natural order. 


III. “ Several letters being written promifcuoufly Combina- 
“ upon 32 cards, after they have been once fhuffled, tions. 

“ to find in a part of them a queftion ; and then ' v 
“ lhuffling the remainder a fecond time, to Ihow the 
“ anfwer. fuppofe the queftion to be, What is each 
“ Briton's boajt ? and the anfwer, His liberty ; which 

taken together contain 32 letters.” 

After you have written thofe letters on 32 cards, 
write on a paper the words, his liberty , and annex to 
the letters the' fir ft ten numbers thus : 

HI S LI BE RTY 
123456789 10 

Then have recourfe to the table of combinations 
for ten numbers, and apply the refpeftive numbers to 
them in the fame manner as in experiment I. taking 
the firft column, as thefe are to be fhuffled only once, 
according to that order. 

123 456789 10 
IBSLERTHIY 

This is the order in which, thefe cards muft ftand 
after the whole number 32 has been once fhuffled, fo 
that after a fecond Ihuffle they may ftand in their pro. 
per order. Next difpofe the whole number of letters 
according to the firft column for 32 letters : the laft 
ten are to be here placed in the order above ; as fol¬ 
lows : 

WHATIS EACH BRITON’S 
1 23456780101112131415 16 17 
B O A ST? 

18 19 20 21 22 

I B SLERTHIY 
23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 

Therefore, by the firft column of the table, they 
will next ftand thus : 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
ITBRONSCHBO A E A S T long card. 

17 18 19 20 21 22 23 242526 27 28 22 30 31 32 
I I SBSLI BERTWHHI Y 

You muft obferve, that the card here placed the 
16th in order, being the laft of the queftion, is a long 
card; that you may cut them, or have them cut, after 
the firft Ihuffle, at that part, and by that means fepa- 
rate them from the other ten cards that contain the 
anfwer. 

Your cards being thus difpofed, you fhow that they 
make no meaning; then ihuffle them once, and cut¬ 
ting them at the long card, you give the firft part to 
any one, who reads the queftion, but can find no an¬ 
fwer in the others, which you open before him ; you 
then Ihuffle them a fecond time, and fhow the anfwer 
as above. 

IV. “ To write 32 letters on fo many cards, then 
“ fhuffle and deal them by twos to two perfons, in 
“ fuch manner, that the cards of one lhall contain a 
“ queftion, and thofe of the other an anfwer. Sup- 
“ pofe the queftion to be. Is nothing certain ? and the 
“ anfwer, Yes, difappointment." 

Over the letters of this queftion and anfwer, write 
the following numbers, which correfpond to the order 
in which the cards are to be by two and two. 

IS NOTHING CERTAIN? 

3132 27 28 23 24 19 20 15 16 11 12 7 834 
YES DISAPOINTMENT. 

29 3025 26 21 2217 18 1314 9 10 5 6 1 2 

Then have recourfe to the firft column of the table 

for 
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30 3132 
£ I S 


for 32 members, and difpofe thefe 32 cards in the fol¬ 
lowing order, by that column. 

1 2 3 4 s 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
OIERGCANTi’ I N. T A 1 S 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 
TMEHSDlNNOYNT 
The cards being thus difpofed, ihuffle them once, 
and deal them two and two ; when one of the parties 
will neceffarily have the queftion, and the other the 
anfwer. 

Inftead of letters you may write words upon the 32 
cards, 16 of which may contain a queftion, and the 
remainder the anfwer j or w hat other matter you 
pleafe. If there be found difficulty in accommodating- 
the words to the number of cards, there may be two 
or more letters or fyljables written upon one card. 

V. “ The five beatitudes.” The five bleffings we 
will fuppofe to be, 1. Science, 2. Courage, 3. Health, 
4. Riches, and 5. Virtue. Thefe are to be found 
upon cards that you deal, one by one, to be five per- 
fons. Find write 'the letters of thefe words fuccef- 
fively, in the order they Hand, and then add the num¬ 
bers here annexed to them. 


SCIENCE 
31 262116 xi 6 1 
HEALTH 
28 23 18 13 8 3 
VIRTUE 


C O U R A 
32 27 22 17 12 
RICHES 
2924191494 


E 


fling is here to be repeated three times, we think it ComHua- 
will be fufficient to give the order in which they are to tion - 
be placed before the firft Ihuffle. 

Order of the Cards. 

1 Ace 7 , , 17 King clubs 

2 Knave j CU1 s 1 ' Ten 1 , 

3 fS ht i diamonds *9 Nine j hea s 

4 Seven 3 20 Seven clubs 

wide card 

5 Ten clubs 

?££ } 

wide card 

8 Ten ~j 

9 o* ne V diamonds 

10 Queen j 

11 Knave j 

12 Queen clubs 
r 3 Eight - 7 h 

14 Seven 3 
wide card 

15 Ten 7 r a 

16 Nine j f P ade 


21 Ace diamonds 

22 Knave fpades 

23 Queen hearts 

24 Knave hearts 

25 Ace Ipades 

26 King diamonds 

27 Niue clubs 

28 Ace 7 t. 

=9 King f h “ m 
30 Eight clubs 


res 


3025201510 5 

Then range them in order agreeable to the firft co¬ 
lumn of the table for 32 numbers, as in the laft expe¬ 
riment. Tims, 

1 2 3 4 j 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 ij 16 
LHNATEREU A C R G T I U 
17 18 19 2021 22 23 24 25 26 2728 29 3031 32 
EECI I CHSOHREEVSC 

Next, take a pack of cards, and write on the four 
firft the word Science; on the four next the word 
Courage ; and fo of the reft. 

Matters being thus prepared, you ihow that the 
cards on which the letters are written convey no mean¬ 
ing. Then take the pack on which the words are 
written, and fpreading open the firft four cards, with 
their backs upwards, you defire the firft perfon to 
choofe one. Then dole thofe cards, and fpread the 
next four to the fecond perfon; and fo to all the five; 
telling them to hold up their cards left you ihould have 
a confederate in the room. 

You then Ihuffle the cards, and deal them one by 
one, in the common order, beginning with the perfon 
who chofe the firft card, and each one will find in his 
hand the fame word as is written on his card. You will 
obferve, that after thefixth round of dealing, there 
will be two cards left, which you give to the firft and 
fecond perfons, as their words contain a letter more 
than the others. 

VI. “ The cards of the game of piquet being mixed 
together, after Ihuffling them, to bring, by cutting 
them, all the cards of each fuit together.” The order 
in which the cards muft be placed to produce the effedt 
defined being eftablilhed on the fame principle as that 
explained in the experiment II. except that the fluff- 


!i g!.} ^ 

You then Ihuffle the cards, and cutting at the wide 
card, which will be the feven of hearts, you lay the eight 
cards that are cut, which will be the fuit of hearts, down 
on the table. Then Ihuffling the remaining cards a fe¬ 
cond time, you cut at the fecond wide card, which 
will be the feven of fpades, and lay, in like manner, 
the eight fpades down on the table. You Ihuffle the 
cards a third time, and offering them to any one to 
cut, he will naturally cut them at the wide card (d), 
which is the feven of diamonds, and confequently 
divide the remaining cards into two equal parts, one 
of which will be diamonds and the other clubs. 

VII. u The cards at piquet being all mixed together, 
to divide the pack into two unequal parts, and name 
the number of points contained in each part.” You 
are firft to agree that each king, queen, and knave fhall 
count as ufual, 10, the ace 1, and the other cards ac¬ 
cording to the number of the points. Then difpofe 
the cards, by the table for 32 numbers, in the following 
order, and obferve that the laft card of the firft divifimt 
muft be a wide card. 


Order of the 

1 Seven hearts 

2 Nine clubs 

3 Eight hearts 

4 Eight ') 

5 Knave > fpades 

6 Ten j) 

7 Queen 7 . . 

8 Ace 3 clubs 

9 Ace hearts 
wide card 

10 Nine hearts 

11 Queen fpades 

12 Knave clubs 

13 Ten diamonds 


cards before Ihuffling, 

17 Nine diamonds 

18 Ace fpades 

19 Ten clubs 

20 Knave p 

21 Eight > diamonds 

22 King p 

23 Seven fpades 


diamonds, 


24 Seven "7 

25 Queen 5 

26 Knave hearts 

27 King clubs 

28 Nine 1 r , 

29 King } f h ades 


14 


(d) You muft take particular notice whether they be cut at the wide card, and if they are not, you muft 
have them cut, or cut them again yourfelf. 
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Comliiiia- 74 Ten p 30 Ace diamonds 

tion. 15 King y hearts 31 Seven 7 ij 

' v ' 16 Queen } 32 Eight 5 clubs 

You then fhuffle them carefully, according to the 
method before defcribed, and they will Hand in the 
following order. 

Cards. Numbers. Cards. Numbers. 


brought 


1 Nine p 

2 King C fpades 

3 Seven S 

4 Seven diamonds 

5 Ace fpades 

carried up 

ri Eight hearts 

12 Eight fpades 

13 Seven hearts 

14 Nine clubs 

15 Knave 7 r 3 

16 Ten j f P ades 

17 Queen clubs 

18 Nine hearts 

19 Queen fpades 

20 Knave clubs 

21 King hearts 
carried up 


up 


9 

10 

7 

7 
r 

34 

8 
8 

7 

9 

10 

10 

10 

9 

xo 

10 

10 


6 Ten clubs 

7 Ten diamonds 

8 T en hearts 

9 Ace clubs 
10 Acehearts( wide card) 1 

total 66 


22 Queen hearts 

23 Nine 7 

24 Knave 3 

25 Eight diamonds 

26 King 

27 Queen 

28 Knave hearts 

29 King clubs 

30 Ace diamonds 

31 Seven 7 d 

32 Eight $ 
total 


I 


194 


5 Eight hearts 
2 Eight 


3 Knave 

4 Ten 

5 Queen 

6 Knave 

7 King 

8 Queen 

9 Eight 

10 King 

11 Queen j 
X2 Ace 


fpades 

I 

clubs 

hearts 


diamonds 


1 a ~l diamonds 

18 Knave 3 

19 Nine hearts 

20 Queen fpades 

21 Seven hearts 

22 Nine clubs 

23 Ten hearts 

24 Ace clubs 

25 Seven fpades 

26 Seven diamonds 

27 Nine fpades 


clubs 


13 Seven 

14 Eight 

15 Knave hearts 

16 King clubs 


} 


34 

10 

10 

10 

1 


52 ?} 

30 Ten clubs 

31 Ten diamonds 

32 Ace hearts (wide card) 
The cards being thus difpofed, you alk your adver- 

fary in what fuit you {hall repique him ? If he fay in 
clubs or diamonds, you muft deal the cards by threes, 
and the hands will be a follows : 

Younger 
Clubs, ace 


Brought up 101 spades 


10 

9 

10 

8 

10 

IQ 

I© 

10 

I 

7 

8 


Elder 

Hearts, king 

- queen 

- knave 

•-nine 

- eight 

feven 


queen 
knave 
■ eight 


- king 

- queen 
■ knave 


-nine 

Diamonds, ace 

-king 

- queen 

- knave 


■ nine 


Spades, ten 
Hearts, ten 

Rentree of the younger. 

Ten clubs 
Ten diamonds 
Acehearts 


When the cards are by {huffling difpofed in this or¬ 
der, you cut them at the wide card, and pronounce 
that the cards you have cut off contain 66 points, and 
confequently the remaining part 194. 

VIII. “The inconceivable Repique (e).” When you 
would perform this experiment with the cards 11 fed in 
the laft, you muil obferve not to diforder the firft ro 
cards in laying them down on the table. Putting 
thofe cards together, in their proper order, therefore, 
you {huflle them a fecond time in the fame manner, 
and offering them to any one to cut, obferving carefully 
if he cut them at the wide card, which will be the ace 
of hearts, and will then be at top; if not, you muft 
make him, under fome pretence or other, cut them 
till it is; and the cards will then be ranged in fuchor¬ 
der that you will repique the perfon againft whomyou 
play, though you let him choofe (even after he has 
cut) in what fuit you {hall make the repique. 

Order of the cards after they have been {hulled and 
cut. 


Elder hand. 

King 

Knave 1 , 

diamonds 


Nine 
Eight 
Queen 
Knave 
Nine 
Eight 
Seven 
Eight 
Seven 
Eight fpades 
' Rentree. 


diamonds 


clubs 


hearts 
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tion. 


Diamonds, eight 
Clubs, eight 

-feven 

Rentree, or take in of 
the elder. 

Seven fpades 
Seven diamonds 
Nine 
King y fpades 
Ace j 

If he againft whom you play, who is fuppofed to be 
elder hand, has named clubs for the repique, and has 
taken in five cards, you muft then lay out the queen, 
knave, and nine of diamonds, and you will have, with 
the three cards you take in, a fixiem major of clubs, 
and quatorze tens. If he leave one or two cards, you 
muftdifeard all the diamonds. 

If he require to be repiqued in diamonds, then dif- 
card the queen, knave, and nine of clubs: or all the 
clubs, if he leave two cards ; and you will then have a 
hand of the fame ftrength as before. 

Note, If the adversary Ihoold difeard five of his 
hearts, you will not repique him, as he will then have 
a feptiem in fpades: or if he only take one card: but 
neither of thefe any one can do, who has the leaft 
knowledge of the game. If the perfon againft whom 
yon play Ihould be repiqued in hearts or fpades, yon 
muft deal the cards by twos, and the game will Hand 
thus: 

Younger hand. 

Ace 
King 
Ace 
Queen 
Queen 
Knave 
Ten 
King 
Queen 
Knave 
Ten 
Nine 


Rentree. 


Seven 


(e) This manoeuvre of piquet was invented by the countefs of L- 
by her to M. Guyot. 


(a French lady), and communicated 
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Combine- Seven fpades Ten clubs 

tion. • Seven diamonds Ten diamond; 

v ~~' / Nine 1 Ace hearts 

King >fpades 
Ace j 

If he require to be repiqued in hearts, you keep the 
quint to a king in hearts, and the ten of fpades, and 
lay out w hich of the reit you pleafe : then, even if he 
fh’ould leave two cards, you will have a fixiem major 
in hearts, and qiutorze tens, which will make a re- 
l'ique. 

But if he demand to be repiqned in fpades ; at the 
end of the deal you mull dexteroufly pafs the three 
cards that are at the bottom of the flock (that is, the 
ten of clubs, ten of diamonds, and ace of hearts) to 
the top (k), and by that meansyou referve the nine, 
king, and ace of fpades for yourfelf: fo that by keep¬ 
ing "the quint in hearts, though you fhould be obliged 
to lay out four cards, you will have a fixiem to a king 
in fpades, with which and the quint in hearts you 
' mult make a repique. 

Obferve here'likewife, that if the adverfary lay 
out only three cards, you will not make the repique: 
but that he will never do, unlefs he be quite ignorant 
of the game, or has fome knowledge of your inten¬ 
tion. 

This laft ftroke of piquet has gained great applaufe, 
when thofe that have publicly performed it hive 
known how to perform it dexterouily. Many perfons 
who underhand the nature of combining the cards, 
have gone as far as the pafhng the three cards from 
the bottom of the flock, and have then been forced to 
confefs their ignorance of the manner in which it was 
performed. 

IX. “ The Meramorphofed Cards.” Provide 32 
cards that are differently coloured ; on which feveral 
different words are written, and different objefls pain¬ 
ted. Thefe cards are to be dealt two and two, to 
four perfons, and at three different times, Ihuffting 
them each time. After the firfl deal, every one’s cards 
are to be of the fame colour; after the fecond deal, 
they are all to have objefls that are fimilar; and after 
the third, words that convey a fentiment. 


Difpofe of the cards in the following order. 


Cards. 

Colours. 

Objedts. 

Words. 

I 

Yellow 

Bird 

I find 

2 

Y ellow 

Bird 

In you 

3 

Green 

Flower 

Charming 

A 

Green 

Flower 

Flowers 

5 

White 

Bird 

To hear 

6 

White 

Orange 

Beauty 

7 

Red 

Butterfly 

My 

8 

Red 

Flower 

Notes 

9 

Red 

Flower 

In 

10 

Red 

Butterfly 

Shepherdefs 

11 

Green 

Butterfly 

Lover 

12 

Green 

Butterfly 

Your 

13 

White 

1 lower 

Of 

14 

White 

Flower 

an inconftant 

if 

Y ellow 

Orange 

Image 


Vo l. V. 


16 

Y ellow 

Flower 

Enchanting Combina- 

17 

White 

Orange 

Ardour tion. 

18 

Y ellow 

Butterfly 

My --*-' 

19 

Yellow 

Butterfly 

Phyllis 

20 

White 

Bird 

Birds 

21 

Red 

Orange 

bing 

22 

Red 

Orange 

Dear 

23 

Green 

Orange 

and fweetnefs- 

24 

Green 

Orange 

The 

2 5 

Green 

Bird 

Of 

26 

Green 

Bird 

Prefent 

27 

Yellow 

Flower 

As 

28 

Red 

Bird 

Changes 

29 

Red 

Bird 

Bofbm 

3 ° 

Yellow , 

Otange 

Me 

3i 

White 

Butterfly 

Your 

32 

White 

Butterfly 

I long 


The cards thus coloured, figured, and tranferibed, , 
are to be put in a cafe, in the order they here hand. 

When you would perform this experiment you take 
the cards out of the cafe, and fhow, without changing* 
the order in which they were put, that the colours, 
objedts, and words are all placed promifcuoufly. ion 
then fhuffle them in the fame manner as before, and 
deal them, two and two, to four perfons, obferving 
that they do not take up their cards till all are dealt, 
nor mix them together : and the eight cards dealt to 
each perfou will be found all of one colour. Youthen 
take each perfon’s cards, and put thofe of the fecond 
perfon under thofe of the firfl, and thofe of the fourth 
perfon tinder thofe of the third. After which yon 
IlnufHe them a fecond time, and having dealt them in 
the fame manner, on the firfl perfon’s cards will be 
painted all the birds; on the fecond perfon’s cards, 
all the'butterflies; on thofe of the third, the oranges; 
and on thofe of the fourth, the flowers. You take 
the cards a fecond time, and obferving the fame pre¬ 
cautions, fliuffle and deal them as before, and. then 
the firfl perfon, who had the laft time the birds in his 
hand, will have the words that compofe this fentence: 

Sing , dear birds ; / long to hearyonr enchanting notes. 

The fecond perfon, who the laft deal had the but¬ 
terflies, will now have thefe words : 

Of aninconflant lover your changes prefect me the image. 

The third, who had the oranges, will have this fen¬ 
tence : 

As in my Phyllis, Ifind in you beauty and faeetnefs. 

The fourth, who had the flowers, will have thefe 
words: 

Charming flowers, adorn the bofom of my Jhephsrdefs. 

It feems quite unneceflary to give any further de¬ 
tail, as they who underftand the foregoing experiments 
will eaflly perform this. 

Among the different purpofes to which the doftrine 
of combinations may be applied, thofe of writing in 
cipher, and deciphering, hold a principal place. See 
the article Cipher. 

COMBINATIOM, in chemiftry, fignifies the union 
A a of , 


(f) The manner of doing this is explained in the article Legerdemain. 
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Comtufl of two bodies of different natures, from which a new 
II compound body refnlts. For example, when an acid 
Combu- j s un i te( j -witli an alkali, we fay that a combination be- 
'° n * . twixt thefe two faline fubftances takes place; becanfe 
from this union a neutral fait refults, which is compo- 
fed of an acid and an alkali. 

COMBUST, in aftronomy. When a planet is in 
conjunction with the fun, or not diftant from it above 
half its difk; it is faid to be combuft, or in com- 
buflion. 

According to Argol, a planet is combuft, or in 
combuftion, when not above eight degrees and Lhirty 
minutes diftant from the fun, either before or after 
him. 

COMBUSTIO pecuni*, the ancient way of trying 
mixed and corrupt money, in Britain, by melting it 
down, upon payments into the Exchequer. In the 
time of king Henry II. a conftitution was made, called 
the trial by combuftion ; the practice of which differed 
little or nothing from the prel'ent method of allaying ftl- 
ver. But whether this examination of money by com¬ 
buftion was to reduce an equation of money only of Ster¬ 
ling, viz. a due proportion of alloy with copper, or to 
reduce it to pure finelilver, does not appear. On ma¬ 
king the conftitution of trial it was confidered, that 
though the money did anfwer numero et poudere, it 
might be deficient in value; becanfe mixed with cop¬ 
per or brafs, &c. 

COMBUSTION, a term denoting the operation of 
fire upon any inflammable fubftance, by which it 
finokes, flames, and is reduced to allies. 

There is not a phenomenon in nature by which 
the attention of philofophers has been more engaged, 
nor which has puzzled them more to account for, than 
this very common operation. To explain it, theories 
have been invented the moll oppofite and contradicto¬ 
ry to one another that can be imagined ; and, till very 
lately, the ftate of fcience did not afford data fufficient 
j to explain it in a rational manner. 

Theories of By former chemifts it was fuppofed, that the parts 
ancient of the combuftible body itfelf were converted into 
chemifts. ftre. Accordingly Sir Ifaac Newton propofes it as 
a query, whether grofs bodies and light are not con¬ 
vertible into one another ? and many chemifts of a 
more modern date have determined this queftion in the 
affirmative, by maintaining that the light of the fun is 
or contains phlogifton. The interference of the air, 
however, in moft cafes of combuftion known to us, 
proved a difficulty in this theory almoft, if not to¬ 
tally, unfurmountable; for if the fire proceeds entirely 
from the combuftible body, what occafion is there for 
any third fubftance diftinCt both from the fire and 
that body to produce combuftion ? This naturally 
excited a conjecture, that the fire by which the com¬ 
buftible body is confumed, proceeds in reality from 
the air, and not from the body itfelf. And hence we 
fee that Mr Hutchinfon’s fyftem of fire and air being 
convertible into one another, might have pafled as a 
3, rational human theory, if he had not attempted to force 
Trueprin- it upon mankind as a divine revelation. The modern 
eiple on difeoveries in aerology, however, have entirely dif- 
whichcom- p rovec i this hypothefis with regard to our atmofphere 
may be ex- con fidered as a whole, at the fame time that they point 
plained. out true method, as far as our faculties feem ca¬ 
pable of comprehending it, by which this myfterious 


operation is performed. It is now almoft univerfally Combo- 
known, that the air we breathe is compofed of two ftion. 
kinds of elaftic fluids, only one of which (called dephlo- v—— 

gifticated, pure , empyreal , or vital air) contributes to the 
fupport of flame, as well as of animal life; and this 
part is found to be by far the leaft in quantity of the 
atmofphere we breathe. It is computed from good 
obfervations, that, among the various component parts 
of our atmofphere, there is about one-fourth, » ac¬ 
cording to Mr Scheele, or one-fifth according to Mr 
Cavendilh, contained in it j and to this fmall part alone 
is owing the combuftion of inflammable bodies. 3 

Since the eftablifliment of this important faft, fe-M.Lavoi- 
veral theories of combuftion have been formed. Ac- fiers theo- 
cording to M. Lavoifier, dephlogifticated air is a com- T Y- 
pound of two fubftances intimately combined ; one is 
called by him the oxygenous principle, and the other 
fpecific elemesitary fire. During the combuftion of ful- 
phur, phofphorus, inflammable air, or any other fub- 
ftance of that kind, the oxygenous principle of the 
dephlogifticated air, according to him, combines with 
thefe bodies, to which it has a ftrong attraction, and 
forms new compounds of falts and other bodies; at 
the fame time that the elementary fire contained in 
thefe is fet loofe, and becomes fenfible, producing heat 
and flame, according to circumftances. Thus the fire 
produced in combuftion does not proceed from the 
burned body, but from the decompofition of the de¬ 
phlogifticated air, in which it is contained in a latent 
and infenfible ftate; while its oxygenous principle 
combines with the fulphur, phofphorus, or inflam¬ 
mable air, and forms vitriolic and phofphoric acids, or 
pure water. In like manner it is alfo fuppofed by this 
theory, 1. That metals are fubftances abfolutely Ample. 

2. That metallic calces are true compounds formed by 
the oxygenous part of pure air with the metallic par¬ 
ticles; and, 3. That pure water is a fimilar compound 

of the fame principle with inflammable air. 4 

According to Fourcroy, combuftible bodies are Fourcroy’s 
tbofe which have a ftrong attraction to combine or theory, 
unite with pure or dephlogifticated air; and com¬ 
buftion is nothing elfe but the aft of that combina¬ 
tion. This aftertion is founded on the following fafts; 
r. That no fubftance can be burnt without air; 2. That 
the purer this air is, the more rapid is the combuftion; 

3. That in combuftion, an abforption or wafte of air 

always takes place; and, 4. That the refiduum con¬ 
tains often a very fenfible quantity of that pure air 
which it abforbed, and which may fometimes be ex¬ 
tracted from it. s 

In Mr Scheele’s new theory of heat, fire, light, and Scheele’s 
phlogifton, he confiders heat and light themfelves as theory, 
compound fubftances. The former, according to him, 
confifts of phlogifton and empyreal air. The calces of 
gold, reducible by heat alone, in a retort, Ihow that 
phlogifton is contained in heat; becanfe it combines 
with the calces to revive them, and the dephlogifti¬ 
cated air is found in the receiver. The precipitate 
per fe of mercury, if revived in this manner, affords, 
according to our author, another inftance of the truth 
of his doftrine: “ If phlogifton alone (fays he) could 
pafs through the retort, there would not be found the 
empyreal air in the receiver, and the ignoble metals 
might be revived in the fame manner.” 

Light, according to Mr Scheele, is a compound 

containing 
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Comfcu- containing phlogiilon. and heat, from which both may 
ftiou. fepar.ue tlieiufclves in proper circumftances. A folu- 
' v ' tion of fi 1 vc-r in nitrous acid mixed with chalk, and 
expofed to the funihiiie, is revived into a metallic form 
by the phlogiilon of light. Nitrons acid alfo in a 
glafs veil'd, receives phlogiilon from light, and becomes 
of an orange colour : but if the glafs be painted black, 
the acid receives the heat, not the phlogiilon. Even 
the various coloured rays of light, according to our 
author, contain unequal iliares of phlogiilon ; iince the 
violet rays part more eaiily with their phlogiilon to 
revive metals than any other. When light is not flop¬ 
ped in its pa flags, no heat is perceived ; but if flopped 
in its courfe, the oppoling body receives heat, and 
fometimes phlogiilon. Light fcerns therefore to be 
the matter of heat, loaded with a fuperabundant quan¬ 
tity of phlogiilon. That which comes out from a fur¬ 
nace, produces heat on the furrounding bodies, which 
afeends with the rarefied air ; proceeds forward in 
ilraight lines; and may be reflected from poliflied fur- 
faces, with this peculiarity, that a concave glafs mir¬ 
ror retains the heat, whilitit reflefts the light; for al¬ 
though its focus is bright, yet it is not warm. A 
pane of glafs alfo put before a burning mirror, re¬ 
tains the heat, and allows the light to pafs through 
it. 

Fire is the more or lefs heated, or more or lefs lu¬ 
minous ilate of bodies, by which they are refolved into 
their conilituent parts, and entirely deilroyed. It re¬ 
quires, that they be previoufly heated in a contad with 
air : for to every combuftible body a certain quantity 
of heat mull be communicated, in order to fet it in the 
fiery commotion. 

Combuilion is the action of heat penetrating the 
pores of bodies, and deilroying their coliefion : in this 
cafe the body parts with its phlogiilon, provided there 
be a fubitauce prefent which has a ftrong attradlion 
for the inflammable principle. If the heating be per¬ 
formed in open air, the empyreal part, on account of 
its ilronger attradlion, unites with the inflammable 
principle, which is thus fet at liberty ; from which 
union the heat is compounded ; and fcarcely is this 
heat generated, when the combuftible body is ftill 
more expanded by it than in the beginning, and its 
phlogiilon more laid open. The more the heat is in- 
creafed, the more minute are the particles into which 
the combuftible body is diifolved. The empyreal air 
meets more furfaces ; confequently comes in contudl 
with, more phlogiilon; and, according to its nature, 
forms an union with a greater quantity of it, which 
produces a radiant heat. At this moment the conftitu- 
ent parts of the combuftible body are fo much difunited 
by the ftill increafing heat, that the empyreal air, con¬ 
tinuing to pour in upon it in ilreams, attradls the 
phlogiilon in ftill greater quantities; and hence the 
moil elaftic fubftance, light, is compofed ; which, ac¬ 
cording to the quantity of combuftible matter, fliows 
6 various colours. 

Dr Craw- The laft theory we ihall here take notice of is that 
ford’s theo- of Dr Crawford.—He has by a great number of ex- 
r Y' perimeuts endeavoured to ihow, that bodies which con¬ 

tain a large portion of phlogiilon, poffefs but a fmall 
Ihare of fpecific heat or fire ; 011 the contrary, that 
thofe with a great ihare of this laft, contain but little 
phlogiilon ■, and laftly, thofe which are deprived of 


phlogiilon, increafe their capacity for fpccific fire. Con-La- 
Thus, when rtgiilus of antimony isdeprived ofits phlo- ft* o n - 
gillon, by calcination, which is then called ci/uphorctic 
tikiimimy , it nearly triples its fpecific lire. 1 he fame 
change takes phi ce in crocus umi tis arid in iron. Thisfact 
is generally true, whatever be the nature of the fub- 
ftancc : and even the aeriiorm ones are in the fame 
cafe, for phlogifticated air has very little fpecific lire, 
common air has more of it, and dephlogilticaicd air 
ihows a mull prodigious quantity. From thel'e fafis 
it is clear, that phlogiilon and fire are diftindt, and 
incompatible lubftanccs ■, fo that when one enters in¬ 
to the compoiition of any body, the other of courfe is 
expelled from it. Thus metals are calcined in con- 
fcquence of a double attradlion, by which the metal 
imparts its phlogiilon to the air, while the air commu¬ 
nicates its fire to the metallic calces; which is further 
confirmed by the air that is found .in metallic calces, 
whofe increafed weight by calcination correiponds to 
the air that is expelled from them by their redudtion to 
a metallic Hate. 

All combuftible bodies are abfolutely in the fame 
cafe. By-thefe are meant fuch bodies as contain a 
large quantity of phlogiilon in their compofition, but 
loofely adherent to them. Dephlogifticated air, which 
is greatly loaded with fpecific fire, has at the fame 
time a ftrong attradlion for phlogiilon ; and, in the act 
of combuilion, communicates its fire to the combu¬ 
ftible body, whilll the air becomes, phlogifticated cr 
loaded with phlogiilon. Thus we find, that fulphur 
contaminates the air, when burned, by the phlogiilon 
it throws into it, and the produced vitriolic acid, if 
any, becomes impregnated with the fame. 

In fome cafes the moil intenfe heat or fenfible fire is 
produced in the combuilion ; but in others it is very 
moderate. This variation generally depends on the 
quantity and quality of the vapours produced during 
the combuilion : when thefe are very inconfiderable, 
and the refiduum cannot abforb the fire which is emit¬ 
ted by the air, the remainder is precipitated, or dif¬ 
fused all around, and produces a very fenfible heat. On 
the contrary, if the vapours are capable of abforbing 
it, very little heat is produced. We know, by the 
molt certain experiments, that, for inftance, the vapour 
of water abforbs about 800 degrees of heat beyond 
that of its boiling Hate ; from whence it follows, that 
whenever there is a quantity of watery vapours produ¬ 
ced by combuilion, very little fenfible fire mull be felt. 

So when fpirits of wine are fired, the heat then produ¬ 
ced by the combuilion is very inconfiderable, the great¬ 
er part being abforbed by the watery vapours that are 
then produced : but when the phofphorus of Kunkel 
is fet on fire, the heat is very ftrong ; there being but 
a fmall quantity of acid to carry off the fpecific fire that 
is fet loofe. y 

Thefe are the principal theories of combuilion that M. Magel- 
have appeared. M. Magellan, from whofe notes on Ln’s re- 
Cronftedt’s Mineralogy the above account is taken, marks - 
objedts to M. Lavoilier’s opinion, that the oxygenous 
principle cannot be Ihown to our ienfes, nor is it better 
demonftrated than the phlogiflon fuppofed by the great 
Stahl and his followers. M. Fourcroy’s fyftem he 
fuppofes to be lefs objectionable: but to Scheele he 
obje&s from Mr Kirwan, r. That in no inftance it ap¬ 
pears that phlogiilon penetrates glafs, much lefs a 
Aa 3 compound 
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Combo- compound of pure air and phlogillon ; and, 2dly, That 
ftion. if Mr Scheele’s notions were true, then other metallic 
' v ’ calces, or at lead black manganefe, would be reduced 
by heat alone : for this calx dephlogifticates nitrous 
acid, and has a llronger affinity with phlogiiton 
than it; and therefore ought to decompofe the heat 
with as great facility as the nitrous acid, or even with 
greater on account of its greater attraction. The 
former objection M. Magellan does not fuppofe to be 
altogether conclufive, as there are many combinations 
(he fays) of two or more fubflances that pals through 
bodies, each of which would be Hopped .before they 
were combined ; and what Mr Scheele has faid on 
light feems to prove that glafs is not always quite im¬ 
pervious to phlogillon; but the latter he deems altoge¬ 
ther unanfwerable. 

Having thus rejected three of thefe theories, he ac- 
quiefces in that of Dr Crawford, which, he tells us, 
“ is the mofl fatisfadlory concerning the nature and 
procefs of combuftible bodies and of their combuflion, 
I'o far as the prefent Hate of our knowledge has opened 
the field of our views into the operations of nature.” 
Before fuch a full affent, however, is given to any 
theory, it is altogether neceffary that it ffiould be con- 
fiftent with every known fad, as far as that fad can 
be invefligated by us in our prefent Hate of knowledge; 
and that this is not the cafe with the theories either 
of Fourcroy, Scheele, or Crawford, will appear from 

8 the following conliderations. 

Objections I. With regard to that of Fourcroy, it is evidently 
toM.Four- deficient in one of the efl’ential requifites to produce 
croy’s the- CO mbuftion, even fire itfelf; for if combuflion depends 
orjf ' only on the attraElwi between combuftible bodies and 
pure air, then it ought to lake place on all occafions 
wherever pure air and combuftible bodies are prefented 
to each other. But this is not the cafe ; for though 
we put a piece of unlighted charcoal into ajar full of 
dephlogiflicated air, no combuflion will tnfue. To 
produce this it is neceffary that the charcoal be already, 
in part at leaft, in a Hate of combuflion, or that fire 
be applied to it from without. This theory there¬ 
fore, inftead of explaining the matter, gives not the 
fmaileft infight into it; fince we are perpetually left to 
feek for the caufe of the fire which produced that in 
queftion : for the combination of a combuftible body 

9 with air is the effefi of combuflion, not the caufe. 

To Mr II. Mr Scheele’s theory is fo exceedingly contrary to 
Scheele’s. the common notions of' mankind, that it can fcarce 
ever be ferioufly believed. The pure light of the fun 
can never be fuppofed by any mortal to confifl princi¬ 
pally of a fubflance as grofs as the foot of our chim¬ 
neys, without a degree of evidence of which the fubjedt 

10 is quite incapable. 

To Mr HI. Under the article Chemistry, Dr Crawford’s 
Craw- theory of heat is fully confidered, and found to be in- 

ford’s. fufficient. It is there ffiown that the degree of fpe- 

cific heat contained in bodies cannot be meafured by 


f 

any method yet known to us ; that the phrafe, quants - Combo- 
ty of heat, fo frequently made ufe of by Dr Crawford ftion. 

and others, is vague, inaccurate, and improper ; as ex- '- J - 

preffing only the degree of fenfibleheat extricated, pro¬ 
duced, generated, or which becomes perceptible in cer¬ 
tain circumftances by us, without regard to the real 
quantity contained in the body itfelf, either originally, 
or after it has parted with that in queflion. Thus all 
experiments founded on the quantities of fpecific heat 
contained in different todies mull be fallacious and in- 
conclulive. Not to infill, however, on thefe general ar¬ 
guments, it is contrary to fadt, that “ bodies which 
contain a large portion of phlogiiton contain but 
a fmall ffiare of fpecific heat,” and vice verfa, as the 
Dodtor aliens; which will appear from the following 
conliderations. 

1. The only methods by which we can meafure the 

quantity of any material fubflance is either by its bulk 
or weight. , 

2. Whatever occupies fpace, and refills the touch, 
we have a right to call a material fubflance, whe¬ 
ther we can fee it and weigh it or not. Thus air,- 
which is invifible, and not very eafily ponderable, 
is univerfally allowed to be a fubflance and not a 
quality. 

3. In cafes where we cannot conveniently meafure 
the weight of any fubflance, its quantity muff always 
be judged of by its bulk. Thus the quantity of air 
contained in a bladder, or in a bellows, is always 
judged of by the degree of expanfion of either. 

4. Heat, which is ftill more fubtile than air, is mea¬ 
fured in this way, as Dr Crawford himfelf acknow¬ 
ledges ; for the expanfions of mercury are iii an arith¬ 
metical progreffion expreffive of the real degrees of 
heat. 

5. -Applying this rule to bodies in general, we muft 
conclude, that the expanlions of all bodies will be in 
proportion to the degrees of heat which they con¬ 
tain. Thus, if a body is expanded by heat to double 
its bulk, and in this flate remains even when the heat¬ 
ing caufe is withdrawn, we may then fay with juflice, 
that this body contains double the quantity of latent 
or fpecific heat that it did before, and fo on (a). 

6- As the vapour of water is found to abforb a vaft 
quantity of heat, and likewife to become prodigioully 
expanded in comparifon with the water from whence 
it is produced, we may juflly. conclude, that the 
quantity of heat abforbed, or of fpecific heat contained 
in the fleam, is to the fpecific heat contained in the 
water as the bulk of the fleam is to that of the water. 

It is difficult indeed to determine how much fleam 
exceeds in bulk the water from which it is derived : 
but from fome experiments, Dr Black concludes, 
that it is augmented in bulk between 1600 and 1700 
times ; and from the great quantity of heat emitted by 
fleam during its condenfation, which in fome cafes ex¬ 
ceeds 1000 degrees of Fahrenheit, we have reafon to 

believe 


(a) This is not, contradidlory to the obfervation that the expanfions of all bodies are not in proportion 
to the degree with which they are heated, nor equal at different times. It is the degree of heat abforbed 
and entangled among the particles of the body which expands it, not that which flows out from it, and affedts 
our fenfes or the thermometer. Thus, though a body is heated to 100 degrees, it may abforb only 10 ; and, 
after it has done fo, it may require 300 or 400 degrees more to caufe it abforb ether ten. 
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Comba- Relieve that the quantity of its expanfion is jproponion- 
ition. able to that of the heat abforbed. 

■—«- 7. As we thus are afcertained, by the great expan- 

fton of aqueous vapour, that it has abforbed a vad 
quantity of heat, it will evidently follow, that from 
the expanfion of other fubdance? we ought alfo to 
know the quantity of heat abforbed by them. To 
apply this then to the prefent cafe. In Dr Prieftley’s 
experiments on the converfion of charcoal into inflam¬ 
mable air, he found, that one grain of charcoal, dif- 
perfed by the heat of the fun in vacuo, gave fix 
ounce meafures of inflammable air. In another ex¬ 
periment, he found that grains of charcoal gave 
1 Sr ounce meafures of the fame kind of air. But from 
a computation of the weight of the air fo produced, 
it appears, that at lead an equal quantity of water 
with that of the charcoal goes to the compofition of 
the aerial fluid. Inmeafuring this expanfion, therefore, 
we may allow one-half for that of the water requifite 
to form the inflammable air ; and hence the grain of 
charcoal, properly fpeaking, abforbs only three ounce 
meafures of fire. That this expanfion was the effect of 
fire is very evident; for there was nothing elfe prefent 
but fire, or the concentrated light of the fun : the ex¬ 
periment being performed by means of a burning glafs 
iuvacito. It cannot be a faft then, as Dr Crawford 
aflerts, that a phlogiflic body contains but a fmall 
quantity of fpecific heat; for here fo fmall a quantity 
as-one grain of charcoal was made to contain as much 
fpecific fire as is equivalent in bulk to three ounce 
meafures. It appears, therefore, that the quantity of 
fpecific fire contained in bodies is not determined by 
their being combudible or not, or by their containing 
phlogidon or not: much lefs can we believe that heat 
andphlogidon are fo incompatible with one another, 
that where “ one enters into the compofirion of any 
body the other is of courle expelled from itfince 
here we find the pured fire we know united in vad 
quantity with the pured 1 phlogidon we know, and 
both together coudituting one of the mod inflammable 
fubdances in nature, viz. inflammable air. 

8. In like manner mud the lad part of the Dodtor’s 
theory be erroneous, viz. that “ in the ad of cotu- 
budion the dephlogidicated air communicates its fire 
to the combudible body. ” In the indance jud now 
adduced, the combudible fubdance, inflammable air, 
contains already as much fire as it can hold ; and ac¬ 
cording to the general rule in thefe cafes, if it was to 
abforb more fire, it ought to become dill more expand¬ 
ed. But indead of this, when dephlogidicated and in¬ 
flammable air mixed together in due proportion, are fet 
on fire, they flirink in a manner into nothing; fo that 
it is plain, inflead of one communicating its fire to the 
other, both of them throw out almofl all the fire they 
contain; fo that they are no longer air, but water, or 
fome other fubdance about which philofophers are not 
yet agreed. 

9. Dr Crawford’s theory of combudion is liable to 
the very fame objedtion with that of Fourcroy, viz. that 
it fets afide the neceflity of any external caufe to fet on 
fire the combudible bodies. If dephlogidicated air at- 
trafts the phlogidon of the combudible body, and the 
phlogidon in the latter attradls the fire of the dephlo¬ 
gidicated air, the confequence of which is combudion; 
then, wherever dephlogidicated and inflammable air are 


mixed, combudion ought immediately to enfue. But Combu- 
thisisnot the cafe. A candle, a fpark of eledlricity, 
or, in a word, fome body already in a Jlate of combuflion, ~ 
mud be applied before we can produce the effedl in 
quedion. We mud therefore feek for the caufe of 
combudion in the burning body applied, which will be 
found equally inexplicable; and thus we cannot proceed 
a Angle dep in real knowledge, though aflided by all 
that Dr Crawford’has advanced. n 

10. The theory of M. Lavoifier, notwirhdand- M. Lavol- 
ing M. Magellan’s criticifm, feems to come much fier’stheo- 
nearer the truth than that of Dr Crawford. With re- r y P™ 
gard to tjie exidence of what Lavoifier calls the oxy- f or ^, e °. 
genous principle, it is certainly eflabliihed on as fure 
grounds as that of any invifible fubdance can be. M. Ma¬ 
gellan ebmplains, without reafon, that it “ cannot be 
Ihown to our fenfes.” It has not yet indeed been 
made vifible per Je ; but it is found to increafe the 
weight of bodies very fenfibly. Perhaps, indeed, it 
may not be an oxygenous or acidifying principle ; per¬ 
haps it may be water, or fome other fubdance ; but 
dill it is fomething which, by being combined with ele¬ 
mentary fire, is expanded into a vad bulk, and which, 
by being deprived of this fire, fhrinksinto its former 
dimenfions. Thus it manifeds itfelf to be a real fub¬ 
dance ; and not only fo, but a terredrial gravitating fub¬ 
dance; and which, even when lightened by amixtureof 
charcoal fo as to conditute the folid. part of fixed air, 
has been fliown nearly to equal the denfity of gold. In 
this refpedt, therefore, M. Lavoifier’s theory is fault- 
lefs, as well as in that which affirms that in the aft of 
combuflion the dephlogifticated air parts with its fire ; 
butit is imperfedl in this refpedt, that he does not con- 
fider the quantity of fire contained in the inflammable 
body, which is thrown out at the fame time, nor the 
occalion there is for fome body in a date of adtual in¬ 
flammation to begin the combuflion. That the com¬ 
binations mentioned by him do actually take place is 
not denied ; but they are undoubtedly conferences of 
the combudion, not caufes of it, as they are generally 
fuppofed. To underdand this fubjedt fully, therefore, 
it will dill be neceffary to confider farther, 1% 

ir. Under the article Chemistry, already quoted. Another 
it is Ihown that heat and cold are not eflentially didindt theory, 
from one another, but that heat confids in the motion 
of a certain fubtle and invifible fluid from a centre to¬ 
wards a circumference, and that cold confids in the 
adtion of the fame fluid from a circumference to a cen¬ 
tre. In other words, when elementary fire adts from 
any body outwards, we fay that body is hot, becaufe it 
heats other bodies ; but when it flows from others into 
any particular body, we call the latter cold, as depri¬ 
ving the neighbouring bodies of part of their relative 
quantity of heat. We may farther illuflrate this by 
the example of eledlricity, where the fluid milling out 
from any body produces a kind of eledlricity called 
pofitive ; but, when entering into it, produces another, 
oppofite in many refpedls to the former, called nega¬ 
tive eledlricity. In like manner all bodies in the adlof 
throwing out elementary fire are hot, and in the adt 
of abforbing it cold. Vapours of all kinds, therefore, 
ought to be naturally cold : and experience ihows that 
they really are fo; for, by means of evaporation, very 
intenfe degrees of cold may be produced. See Cold 
and Evaporation. 
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Combu- 12. In moft terreftrial bodies the heat eafily flows 
ftio n - out from one to another, and therefore they are in a 
' v ‘ manner indifferent as to the ftate of being either hot or 
cold : but in vapours, the heat, having once flowed in¬ 
to them, continues to have a tendency to do fo without 
regard to the external temperature of bodies. Hence 
thefe fluids are naturally cold to the touch ; and thofe 
who have been immerfed in clouds on the tops of high 
mountains or otherwife have uniformly related that 
they found the vapour exceflively cold ; and thus our 
atmofphere, unlefs fupplied by the powerful influ¬ 
ence of the fun-beams, not only becomes extremely 
cold itfelf, but likewife cools to an extreme degree 
the furface of the earth and every thing upon it. 

13. In all cafes therefore, where a quantity of va¬ 
pour, whether inflammable or not, is collefted into one 
place, there is a conftant influx, or at leaf! a conftant 
preflure inwards of the elementary fire exifling invifi- 
bly all around ; which preflure muft continue until by 
fome means or other the flow or preffure of etherial 
fluid be reverfed, and inflead of tending from without 
inwards, is made to tend from within outwards. 

14. One method of reverflng this influx is by exter¬ 
nal preflure, or by any other means bringing the par¬ 
ticles of vapour nearer to one another. On this fub- 
jeft, a treatife has been written by Dr Webfler of 
Edinburgh, in which he endeavours to eftablifli the 
doftrine, that condenfation is in all cafes the caufe of 
heat. That it really is the immediate caufe, in a great 
many cafes, is very certain ; but it is equally evident 
that even in thefe cafes, the caufe of condenfation muft 
be the ultimate caufe of heat. Thus, if a quantity of 
air be violently compreffed in an air-gun, it is found 
to become hot; but though the compreffion be the 
immediate caufe, the force by which the compreflion is 
occafloned muft be the ultimate caufe of the heat. 
The immediate agent,however, by which the heat is. 
produced, is neither the comprelling caufe nor the 
condenfation, but the efflux of elementary fire from the 
air, by bringing the particles of the latter nearer to each 
®ther. In like manner, when iron is hammered until it 
becomes hot, the metal may probably be fuppofed to be 
condenfed, and the elementary fire to be fqueezed out 
of it as water from a fponge : but it is neither the ac¬ 
tion" of the hammer, nor the approximation of the par¬ 
ticles to each other, that is the caufe of heat; but the 
flux of elementary fire directed from the iron every 
where from within outwards. 

ij. Thus we may now at once explain the aftion of 
combuftion ; to do which, we fhall take the example 
of a mixture of inflammable and dephlogifticated air 
already mentioned. When thefe are mixed together, 
there is a conftant preflure of the elementary fluid in¬ 
wards from all quarters into the aerial vapours, by 
which their elafticity and form as airs are preferved, 
and this preffure will continue as long as we let them 
remain undifturbed. Bat when a burning body is 
brought into contadl with them, the influx of the ele¬ 
mentary fire is not only prevented but reverfed in that 
part which comes in contadl with the burning body. 
Thus the whole conftitution of both inflammable and 
dephlogifticated airs is deftroyed in a moment; for the 
fubtle fluid, feeling (if we may ufe the exprefllon) that 
the preflure isleffened in one place, inftantly diredts its 
whole force thither : and the preflure inwards being 


thus reverfed in this part inftantly becomes fo in every 
other, and the whole fluid contained in both is difehar- 
ged with a bright fiafh and loud explofion. 

16. In a fimilar manner may we explain the com¬ 
buftion of folid bodies. None of thefe can be ignited 
without the alfiftanbe of external fire. This in the 
firft place rarefies fome part of them into vapour; 
which by means of dephlogifticated air is decompofed 
in the manner already mentioned ; while, by means of 
the heat thrown out, afrefh quantity of vapour is raifed, 
at the fame time that the fire is augmented, and would 
continue to be fo in infinitum , as long as fuel could be fup- 
plied. When no more inflammable vapour can be rai¬ 
fed, the combuftion ceafes of courfe ; and the remain¬ 
der becomes charcoal, afhes, flag,&c. according to its 
different nature, or the combinations it is capable of af- 
fuming with the terreftrial or gravitating part of the 
pure air by which the fire was fupplied. 

17. It may now be afked, If the caufe of combu¬ 
ftion be merely the reverflng of the influx of elemen¬ 
tary fire, why cannot inflammable vapours be fired in 
vacuo, by means of heat applied to fome part of them 
externally ? Thus, as inftamifiable air has a conftant 
influx of elementary fire into it, why may not this in¬ 
flux be reverfed, and a flame produced, not fo violent 
indeed as with dephlogifticated air, but fufiicient to 
authorife us to fay that fuch a body was aftually in 
the ftate of combuftion ? But this, we know, cannot 
be the cafe unlefs fome pure air be admited; for a 
ftream of inflammable air, if nothing elfe be admit¬ 
ted, will as effeftually put out a fire as a ftream of wa¬ 
ter. Here, however, we may reply, that this would 
fuppofe inflammable air to be deftroyed by the very 
power by which it was produced. It feems to be the 
nature of all vapours to abforb heat without any li¬ 
mitation, as is evident by the increafe of elafticity in 
them by an increafe of heat. Elementary fire is one 
of the component parts of vapour, and no fubftance can 
be decompofed merely by the aftion of one of its com¬ 
ponent parts. Something heterogeneous muft there¬ 
fore be added, on which one or both of the compo¬ 
nent parts may aft;;, and then the vapour will be de¬ 
compofed in vacuo as well as in the open air, though 
with lefs obvious circumftances. Thus charcoal once 
difperfed by heat into inflammable air cannot be de¬ 
compofed merely by heat, becaufe its tendency is always 
to abforb this element: But if into a jar full of in¬ 
flammable air we introduce a quantity of calx of lead, 
and then heat it, the preffure of the fluid is interrupt¬ 
ed in that part where the calx is, and prefently be¬ 
comes reverfed by means of the additional heat there, 
which, at the fame time that itfurniflies no more char¬ 
coal, affords a fubftance with which the charcoal in 
the inflammable air may unite. The air is therefore 
decompofed, though too (lowly to produce aftual 
flame. For combuftion, therefore, it is neceffary that 
the following circumftances fhould concur: i.The 
mixture of two vapours containing a great quantity of 
fpecific fire each. 2. That the terreftrial bafes of 
thefe vapours fhould be capable of afting upon one 
another ; but no third fubftance capable of immedi¬ 
ately abforbing the fire fhould be prefent. 2. The 
prefence of aftual fire in fome part, to leffen the pref¬ 
fure of the elementary fluid, fet it in motion, and re¬ 
verie it. This is the cafe when inflammable and de¬ 
phlogifticated 
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Combu- phlogiflicated airs are mixed together. Both tliofe 
ftion contain fpecific fire in great quantity. The hulls of 
I) . the one, known to be charcoal, is capable of being 
Comemus. un i tec i by means 0 f heat to the bafis of dephlogifti- 
cated air, and of forming with it in fome calcs fixed 
air, in others water, or fome other fubftance, according 
to their various proportions ; and after this union is 
formed, there is no third fubftance by which the ele¬ 
mentary fire may be abforbed. The inflamed body by 
which they are let on fire firft lelfens the inward pref- 
fure-of the elementary fire on one part, by which the 
bafes are allowed to approach nearer each other, and 
to form a chemical union according to the general ob- 
fervation : But this union cannot be effected without 
the emilfion of part of the elementary fire, which be¬ 
ing contained in the mixture in great quantity, pro¬ 
duces a bright flame. This leff'ens the preffure Hill 
more ; a new chemical union and a new flame are pro¬ 
duced ; and fo on as long as any of the materials re¬ 
main. 

When all thefe circumflances concur, it is not a 
property peculiar to dephlogiflicated air to fnpport 
flame, though it feems to be lo to preferve animal life. 
It is well known that pyrophorus will burn in com¬ 
mon nitrous air, and a candle will burn with an en¬ 
larged flame in that kind called deph/ogiJUcated nitrous 
air , But where any of the concurrent circumflances 
abovementioued is wanting, nocombuftion will be pro¬ 
duced. Thus, though the fleam of water contains a 
vafl quantity of fpecific fire, and though it is decom- 
pofed by palling over red-hot iron, yet no combuflion 
is produced ; becaufe, in the very moment of extrica¬ 
tion, the elementary fire finds a quantity of phlogiflion 
either in the iron, the water itfelf, or both, with which 
it combines, and forms inflammable air, but without 
any flame. 

With regard to the fubftances which have the pro¬ 
perty of taking fire fpontaneoufly, as Phosphorus 
and Pyrophorus, fee thefe articles. 

COMEDY, a fort of dramatic poetry, which gives 
a view of common and private life, recommends vir¬ 
tue, and corrects the.vices and follies of mankind by 
means of ridicule. See the article Poetry. 

This lalt kind alone was received among the Ro¬ 
mans, who neverthelefs made a new lubdivilion of it 
into ancient, middle, and new, according to the vari¬ 
ous periods of the commonwealth. Among the anci¬ 
ent comedies were reckoned thofe of Livius Androni- 
cus; among the middle thofe of Pacuvius ; and among 
the new ones, thofe of Terence. They likewife di- 
flinguiflied comedy according to the quality of the 
perfons reprefented, and the drefs they wore, into 
togatae, praetextatse, trabeatae, and terbernarise, which 
lafl agrees pretty nearly with our farces. Among us, 
comedy is diflingnifhed from farce, as the former re- 
prefents nature as fhe is; the other diftorts and over¬ 
charges her. They both paint from the life, but with 
different views : the one to make nature known, the 
other to make her ridiculous. 

COMENIUS (John Amos), a grammarian, and 
Proteftant divine, born in Moravia in 1J92. He was 
eminent for his defign to introduce a new method 
of teaching languages; for which purpofe he publifh- 
ed fome effays in 1616, and had prepared fome others, 
when the Spaniards pillaged his library, after having 
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taken the city of Fulnec, where he was minifter and Comet 
mailer of the lchool, Comenius fled to Lefna; a city { 
of Poland, and taught Latin there, fhe book hepu- ^ om ’ nei ' 
bliihed in 1631, under the title of Janua Linguarum 
referata, gained him a prodigious reputation, infomuch 
that he was ofFered a coimnillion for regulating all the 
fchools in Poland. The parliament of England deft- 
red his aififlance to regulate the fchools in that king¬ 
dom. He arrived at London in 1641; and would 
have been received by a committee to hear his plan 
had not the parliament been taken up with other mat¬ 
ters. He therefore went to Sweden, being invited 
by a generous patron, who fettled a Itipend upon him 
that delivered him from the fatigues of teaching; and 
now he employed himfelf wholly in difeovering ge¬ 
neral methods for thofe who inftrudled youth. In 
1657 he publiihed the different parts of his new me¬ 
thod of teaching. He was not only taken up with the 
reformation of fchools ; but he alfo filled his brain with 
prophecies, the fall of Antichrifl, Millennium, &c. At 
lafl Comenius took it inLo his head to addrefs Louis 
XIV. of France, and to fend him a copy of the pro¬ 
phecies of Drabicius; infinuating that it was to this 
monarch God promifed the empire of the world. He 
became fenlible af lafl of the vanity of his labours, 
and died in 1671. 

COMET, an opaque, fpherical, and folid body like 
a planet, performing revolutions about the fun in ellip¬ 
tical orbits, which have the fun in one of their foci. 

There is a popular divifion of comets into tailed, 
bearded, and hairy comets : though this divi/ion rather 
relates to the different circumflances of the fame co¬ 
met, than to the phenomena of feveral. Thus when 
the light is weflward of the fun, and fet3 after it, the 
comet is faid to be tailed, becaufe the train follows it 
in the manner of a tail: when the comet is eaflward 
of the fun, and moves from it, the comet is faid to be 
bearded, becaufe the light marches before it in the 
manner of a beard. Laftly, when the comet and the 
fun are diametrically oppofite (the earth between 
them), the train is hid behind the body of the. comet, 
except a little that appears round it in the form of a 
border of hair: and from this lafl appearance the word 
comet is derived; as co??ieta, comesfrom ««», 

con,>a, hair. But there has been comets whofe difk 
was as clear, as round, and as well defined, as that of 
Jupiter, without either tail, beard, or coma. See A- 

STRONOMY-W«. 

COMETARIUM, a curious machine, exhibiting 
an idea* of the revolution of a comet about the fun. 

See AsTRONOMY'/We.r. 

COMETEAN, a town of Bohemia in the circle of 
Saltz, with a handfome town-houfe. It was taken by 
flora in 1421, and all the inhabitants, men, women, 
and children, put to the fword. It is feated in a fer¬ 
tile plain, in E. Long. 13. 25. N. Lat. so. 30. 

COMETES, in botany: A genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants. 

The involucrum is tetraphyllous and triflorous ; the 
calyx tetraphyllous; the capfule tricoccous. 

COMFREY. See Symphytum. 

COMINES (Philip de), an excellent hiflorian, 
born of a noble family in Flanders in 1446. He lived 
in a kind of intimacy with Charles the Bold, dnke of 
Burgundy, for about eight years: but being feduced 

to 
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Comities to tlic court of France by Louis XI. lie was highly 
1 promoted by him, and executed feveral fuccefsful ne- 
Comitu, gociations. After this king’s death he experienced 
many troubles on account of being a foreigner, by the 
envy of other courtiers, and lay long in prifon before 
he was difeharged; he died in IJ09. Comines was 
a man of more natural abilities than learning ; he 
fpoke feveral living, but knew nothing of the dead 
languages ; he has left behind him fornc memoirs of 
his own times, that are admired by all true judges of 
hiftory. Catherine de Medicis ufed to fay, that Co¬ 
mines made as many heretics in politics as Luther had 
in religion. 

Comines, a town of French Flanders on the lines 
which the French have made to defend their country 
againft the Auftrian Netherlands. It is fituated on 
the river Lis, in E. Long. 3. r. N. Lat. 50. 30. 

COM 1 TATUS, inlaw, a county. Ingulph us tells 
us, that England was firft divided into counties by 
king Alfred; and the counties into hundreds, and 
thefe again into tythings ; and Fortefcue writes, that 
regnum Anglia per comitatus , ut regnum Franciee per 
ballivatus diftinguitur. Sometimes it is taken for a ter¬ 
ritory or jurifdidtion of a particular place; as in Mat. 
Paris, anno 1234. See County. 

COMITIA, in Roman antiquity, were general af- 
femblies of the people, lawfully called by fome nla- 
giflrate for the enjoinment or prohibition of any thing 
by their votes. 

The proper comitia were of three forts ; curiata, 
centuriata, and tributa ; with reference to the three 
grand divifions of the city and people into curia, cen¬ 
turies, and tribes : For, by comitia calata, which we 
fometimes meet with in authors, in elder times were 
meant all the comitia in general; the word calata 
from K«Xf«,or calo , being their common epithet; though 
it was at laid refrained to two forts of alfemblies, thofe 
for the creation of priefls, and thofe for the regulation 
of laft wills and teftaments. 

The comitia curiata owe their origin to the divifion 
which Romulus made of the people into 30 curiae ; 
ten being contained in every tribe. They anfwered 
in moft refpedts to the pariihes in our cities, being not 
only feparated by proper bounds and limits, but di- 
ftinguifhed too by their different places fet apart for 
the celebration of divine fervice, which was performed 
by particular priefts (one to every curia), with the 
name of curiones. 

Before the inf itution of the comitia centuriata, all 
the grand concerns of the fate were tranfa&ed in the 
alTembly of the curiae ; as the eledtion of kings and 
other chief officers, the making and abrogating of 
laws, and the judging of capital caufes. After the ex- 
pulfion of the kings, when the commons had obtained 
the privilege to have tribunes and sediles, they elefted 
them for fome time at thefe affemblies; but that ce¬ 
remony being at length transferred to the comitia tri¬ 
buta, the curiae were never convened to give their 
votes, except nowand then upon account of making 
fome particular law relating to adoptions, wills, and 
tefaments, or the creation of officers for an expedi- 
dition ; or for electing fome of the prief s, as the fami¬ 
nes, and the curio nuiy.hnns, or fuperintendant of the 
curiones, who were themfelves chofen by every parti¬ 
cular curia. 
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The power of calling thefe affemblies belonged at Comitia, 

firff only to the kings ; .but upon the eflablifhment of v v - 

the democracy, the fame privilege was allowed to moff 
of the chief magif rates, and fometimes to the pon- 
tifices. 

The perfons who had the liberty of voting here 
were fuch Roman citizens as belonged to the curiae ; 
or fuch as actually lived in the city, and conformed 
to the cuftoms and rites of their proper curias ; all 
thofe being excluded who dwelt without the bounds 
of the city, retaining the ceremonies of their own 
country, though they had been honored with the jus 
civttatis, or admitted free citizens of Rome. The 
place where the curias met was the comitium, a part.of 
the forum : No fet time was appointed for the hold¬ 
ing thefe, or any other of the comitia, but only as 
bulinefs required. 

The people being met together, and confirmed by 
the report of good omens from the augurs (which was 
neceffary in all the affemblies), the rogatio, or bufinefs 
to be propofed to them, was publicly read. After 
this (if none of the magiflrates interpofed), upon 
the order of him that prefided in the comitia, the 
people divided into their proper curias, and confulted 
of the matter; and then the curias being called out, 
as it happehed by lot, gave their votes man by man, 
in ancient times viva voce, and afterwards by tablets ; 
the mod votes in every curia, going for the voice of the 
whole curia, and the moff curiae for the general con- 
fent of the people. 

In the time of Cicero, the comitia curiata were fo 
much'out of fafhion, that they were formed only by 
30 liftors reprefenting the 30 curias ; whence, in his 
fecond oration again!! .Rullus, he calls them comitia 
adumbrata. 

The comitia centuriata were inflituted by Servius 
Tullius: who, obliging every one to give a true ac- 
'count of what he was worth-, according to thofe ac¬ 
counts, divided the people into fix ranks or claffes, 
which he fubdivided into 193 centuries. The firfl; 
claffis, containing the equites and richefl citizens, 
confifted of 98 centuries. The fecond taking in the 
tradelmen and mechanics, confifted of 22 centuries. 

The third, 20. The fourth, 22. The fifth, 30. 

The fixth, filled up with the poorer fort, but one 
century: and this, though it had the fame name with 
the reft, yet was feldom regarded, or allowed any 
power in public matters. Kence it is a common thing 
with the Roman authors, when they fpeak of the claffes, 
to reckon no more than five, the fixth not being 
worth their notice. This laft claffis or order was di¬ 
vided into two parts, or orders ; the proletarii and the 
capite cetif. The former, as their name implies, were 
defigned purely to flock the republic with men, fincc 
they could fupply it with fo little money; and the 
latter, who paid the lowcft tax of all, were rather 
counted and marffialled by their heads than by their 
eftates. 

Perfons of the firft rank, by reafonof their pre-emi¬ 
nence, had the name of clajfci; whence came the name 
of clajfci authores for the molt approved writers. All 
others, of what claffis foever, were faid to be infra 
dajfem. The affembly of the people by centuries was 
held for the electing of confuls, cenfors, and praetors; 
as alfo for the judging of perfons accufed of what they 

called 
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Comitia, called crimen perduettionis , or addons by which the party 

--v-- had fhowed himfelf an enemy to the itate, and for die 

contirmation of all luch laws as were propofed by the 
chief magi Urates, who had the privilege of calling thcfe 
aifemblies. 

Theplace appointed for their meeting was the cam¬ 
pus marlins ; becaufe in the primitive times of the com¬ 
monwealth, when they were under continual appre- 
henfions of enemies, the people, to prevent any hid¬ 
den. aflault, went armed, in martial order, to hold thefe 
aifemblies; and were for that realcm forbidden by the laws 
to meet in the city, becaufe an army was upon no ac¬ 
count to be marlhalled within the walls: yet, in latter 
ages, it was thought fuflicient to place a body of fol- 
diers as a guard in the janiculum, where an imperial 
ftandard was erected, the taking down of which deno¬ 
ted the conclulion of the comitia. 

Though the time of holding thefe comitia for other 
matters was undetermined ; yet the magistrates, after 
the year of the city 601, when they began to enter on 
their place, on the kalends of January, were conflantly 
defigned about the end of July and the beginning of 
Au gull. 

All the time between their election and confirmation 
they continued as private perfons, that inquifition 
might be made into the election, and the other candi¬ 
dates might have time to enter objections, if they met 
with any fufpicion of foul dealing. Yet, at the election 
of the cenfors, this cuftom did not hold ; but as foon 
as they were defied, they were immediately inverted 
with the honour. 

By the inftitution of thefe comitia, Servius Tullius 
fecretly conveyed the whole of the power from the 
commons : .for the centuries of the firft and richeft 
clafs being called out firft, who were three more in 
number than all the reft put together, if they all agreed, 
as generally they did, the bufinefs was already deci¬ 
ded, and the other clafles were needlefs and infignifi- 
cant. However, the three laft fcarce ever came to 
vote. 

The commons, in the time of the free ftate, to re¬ 
medy this difadvantage, obtained, that before they 
proceeded to voting any matter at thefe comitia, that 
century fhould give their fuffrages firft upon whom it 
fell by lot, with the name of centuria prerogative! ; the 
reft being to follow according to the order of their 
clafles. After the conftitution of the 35 tribes into 
which the clafles and their centuries were divided in 
the firft place, the tribes caft lots which Ihould be 
prerogative tribe ; and then the centuries of the tribes 
for the honour of being a prerogative century. All 
the other tribes and centuries had the appellation of 
jure vacates, becaufe they were called out according to 
their proper places. 

The prerogative century being chofen by lot, the 
chief magiftrate, fitting in a tent in the middle of the 
campus martius, ordered that century to come out and 
give their voices, upon which they prefently feparated 
from the reft of the multitude, and came into an inclo- 
fed apartment, which they termed Jepta, or ovilia, paf- 
fing over the pontes or narrow boards laid there for the 
occafion ; on which account, de ponte dejici fignifies to 
be denied the privilege of voting, and perfons thus dealt 
with are called depontani. 

At the hither end of the pontes flood the diribitores 
Vol. V. 
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(a fort of under officers fo called from their marlhal- 
ling the people), and delivered to every man, in the 
election of magiftrates, as many tables as there ap¬ 
peared candidates, one of whole names was written 
upon every tablet. A proper number of great cherts 
were fet ready in the fepta, and every body threw' in 
which tablet he pleafed. 

By the cherts were placed fome of the public fer- 
vants, who taking out the tablets of every century, 
for every tablet, made a prick or a point in another 
tablet which they kept by them. Thus, the bufinefs 
being decided by the moft points, gave occafion to the 
omne tulitpttnSlum, and the like. 

The fame method was obferved in the judiciary pro- 
cefs at thefe comitia, and in the confirmation of laws ; 
except that, in both thefe cafes, only two rablets were 
offered to every perfbn ; on one of which was written 
U. R. and on the other A, in capital letters : the two 
firft ftanding for uti rogas, “ be it as you defire,” rela¬ 
ting to the magiftrate who propofed the queftion; and 
the laft for antiquo, or “ I forbid it.” 

It is remarkable, that though in the elefiion of 
magiftrates, and in theratification of laws, the votes 
of that century, whofe tablets were equally divided, 
fignified nothing ; yet in trials of life and death, if the 
tablets pro and con were the fame in number, the per- 
fon was afiually acquitted. 

The divifion of people into tribes was an invention 
of Romulus, after he had admitted the Sabines'into 
Rome ; and though he conftituted at that time only 
three, yet as the ftate increafed in power, and the 
city in number of inhabitants, they rofe by degrees to 
35. For a long time after this inftitution, a tribe fig¬ 
nified no more than fuch a fpace of ground with its in¬ 
habitants. But at laft the matter was quite altered, 
and tribe was no longer pars urbit, but pars civitatis; not 
a quarter of the city, but a company of citizens living 
where they pleafed. This change was chiefly occa- 
ftoned by the original difference between the tribes in, 
point of honour. For Romulus having committed all 
fordid and mechanic arts to the care of ftrangers, 
flaves, and libertines ; and referved the more honeft 
labour of agriculture to the freemen and citizens, who 
by this afiive courfe of life might be prepared for 
martial fervice; the tribus rufliers were for this rea- 
fon efteemed more honourable than the tribus urbanae. 
And now all perfons being defirous of getting into the 
more creditable divifion ; and their being feveral ways 
of accomplilhing their wilhes, as by adoption, by the 
power of cenfors, or the like ; that ruftic tribe which 
had the moft worthy names in its'roll, had the prefe¬ 
rence to all others, though of the fame general de¬ 
nomination. Hence all of the fame great family, 
bringing themfelves by degrees into the fame tribe, 
gave the name of their family to the tribe they ho¬ 
noured ; whereas at firft the generality of the tribes 
did not borrow their names from perfons but from 
places. 

The firft aflembly of the tribes we meet wffth is 
about the year of Rome 263, convened by Sp. Sici- 
nius, tribune of the commons, upon account of the trial 
of Coriolanus. Soon after, the tribunes of the com¬ 
mons were ordered to be defied here; and at laft 
all the inferior magiftrates, and the collegiate priefts. 
The fame comitia ferved for the enabling of laws re- 
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Comitialis lacing to war and peace, and all others propofed by 
il the tribunes and plebeian officers, though they had not 
Comma, propei'ly the name of leges , but plebifcita. They were 
' v ’ generally convened by the tribunes of the commons ; 

but the fame previlege was allowed to all the chief 
magiftrates. They were confined to no place ; and 
therefore lometimes we find them held in the comitium ,• 
fometimes in the campus martius, and now and then 
in the capitol. The proceedings were in moll refpedts 
anfwerable to thofe already defcribed in the account 
of the other comitia, and therefore need not be infill¬ 
ed on. Only we may farther obferve of the comitia 
in general, that when any candidate was found to have 
moll tablets for a magiftracy, lie was declared ts be 
defigned or elected by the prefident of the alTembly; 
and this they termed renunciari covful, prater, or the 
like ; and that the laft fort of the comitia only could 
be held without the confent and approbation of the 
fenate, which was necelfary to the convening of the 
other two. 

COMITIALIS morbus, an appellation given to 
the Epilepsy, by reaibn the comitia of ancient Home 
were diffolved if any perfon in the alTembly happened 
to be taken with this diliemper. 

COMITIUM, in Roman antiquity, a large hall in 
the forum, where the Comitia were ordinarily held. 

COMMA, among grammarians, a point or charac¬ 
ter marked thus (,), ferving to denote a ffiort flop, 
and to divide the members of a period. Different au¬ 
thors define and ufe it differently. According to F. 
Buffer, the comma ferves to diftinguilh the members 
of a period, in each of which is a verb and the nomi¬ 
native cafe of the verb : thus, “ That fo many people 
are pleafed with trifles, is owing to a weaknefs of 
mind, which makes them love things eafy to be com¬ 
prehended.” Befides this, the comma is ufed to dillin- 
guilli in the fame member of a period, feveral nouns- 
fubftantive, or nouns-adjedlive, or verbs not united by 
a conjundtion : thus, “ Virtue, wit, knowledge, are 
the chief advantages of a man:” or, “ A man never 
becomes learned without lludying conftantly, methodi¬ 
cally, with a gull, application, &c.” If thofe words 
are united in the fame phrafe with a conjundtion, the 
comma is omitted : thus, “ the imagination and the 
judgment do not always agree.” 

The ingenious author of the tradl De rations inter- 
pungendi, printed with Voffius’s Element. Rhetor. 
Lond. 1724, lays down the ufe of a comma to be, to 
diftinguilh-the fimple members of a period, or fentence ; 
i. e. fuch as only confift of one fubjedt, and one defi¬ 
nite verb. But this rule does not go throughout ; the 
fame author inllancing many particular cafes not yet 
included herein, where yet the comma is advifable. 
See Punctuation. 

It is a general rule that a comma ought not to come 
between a nominative and a verb, or an adjedtive and 
fubllantive, when thefe are not otherwfife disjoined: 
thus, in the fentence, God rulethwith infinite w if lorn, a 
comma between GW and ruleth, or between infinite and 
tuifdom, would be abfurd. But to this exceptions may 
occur ; as when not a Tingle word, but a fentence, 
happens to be the nominative : thus, in the example 
firft above given, where the fentence that fo many people 
are pleajed with trifles, forms the nominative to the 
verb is, a comma at trifles is proper, both for the lake 


of perfpicuity, and coinciding with a flight natural Comman- 
paul’e. ' dinus 

Comma, in mufic. - See Interval. II 

COMMANDINUS (Frederic), born at Urbino 111 Commen- 
Italy, and defeended from a very noble family, in the a " 1- , 
16th century. To a vail Ikill in the mathematics, he 
had added a great knowledge in the Greek tongue, 
by which he was well qualified to tranflate the Greek 
mathematicians into Latin : accordingly he tranflated 
and publillied feveral, which no writer till then had at¬ 
tempted ; as Archimedes, Apollonius, Euclid, &c. 

COMMANDRY, a kind of benefice or fixed reve¬ 
nue belonging to a military order, and conferred on 
ancient knights who had done confiderable fervices to 
the order. 

There are ftridt or regular commandries, obtained in 
order, and by merit; there are others of grace and 
favour, conferred at the pleafureof the grand mailer 
there are alfo commandries for the religious, in the or¬ 
ders of St Bernaid and St Anthony. The kings of 
France have converted feveral of thehofpirals for lepers 
into commandries of the order of St Lazarus. 

. The commandries of Malta are of different kinds ; 
for as the order confilts of knights, chaplains, and bro- 
thers-fervitors, there are peculiar commandries or re¬ 
venues attached to each. The knight to w : hom one 
of thefe benefices or commandries is given is called 
commander : which agrees pretty nearly with the 
praspofitus fet over the monks in places at a dillance 
from the monaftery, whole adminiftration was called 
obedisutia ; becaufe depending entirely upon the abbot 
who gave him his commiffion. Thus it is with the 
fimple commanders of Malta, who are rather farmers 
of the order than beneficiaries j paying a certain tribute 
or rent, called refpoufio, to the common treafure ef the 
order. 

COMMELINA, in botany : A genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the triandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method of ranking under 
the 6th order, Enfatce. The corolla is hexapeta- 
lous ; there are three nedtaria, of a cruciform figure, 
and inferted into their proper filaments. There are 
ten fpecies, all of them natives of warm climates. 

They are herbaceous plants, rifing from two to four 
feet high, and adorned with blue or yellow flowers. 

Their culture differs in nothing from that of the com¬ 
mon exotics. 

COMMEMORATION, in a general fenfe, the re¬ 
membrance of any perfon or thing, or the doing any 
thing to the honour of a perfon’s memory, or in re¬ 
membrance of any pall event. Thus the euchariffis a 
commemoration of the fufferings of Jefus Chrill. 

COMMEND AM, in the ecclefiaffical law, the trull 
or adminiftration of the revenues of a benefice, given 
either to a layman, to hold by way of depofitum for 
fix months, in order to repairs, &c. or to an ecclefia- 
ftic or beneficed perfon, to perform the paftoral duties 
thereof, till once the benefice is provided with a regu¬ 
lar incumbent. 

Anciently the adminiftration of vacant bilhoprics 
belonged to the neareft neighbouring bifliop ; which is 
ftill pradtifed between the archbifhopric of Lyons and 
the biffiopric of Autun; on this account they were 
called commendatory bifhops. 

This cuftom appears to be very ancient. S. Atha- 

nafius. 
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foramen- nafius fays of himfelf, according to Nicephorus, that 
dam, there had been given him in commendam , i. i, in adtni- 
Commen- niitration, another church befidcs that of Alexandria 
, ' da ^ U8, whereof he was Hated bifliop. 

The care of churches, it teems, which had no pa¬ 
llor, was committed to a bilhop, till they were provi¬ 
ded of an ordinary : the regilter of Pope Gregory I. 
is full of thefe commiilions, or commendams, granted 
during the abfence or licknefs of a bithop, or the va¬ 
cancy of the fee. . 

Some fay, that Pope Leo IV. firH fet the modern 
commendams on foot, in favour of ecclcfiaflics who had 
been expelled their benefices by the Saracens; to 
whom the adminillration of the vacant churches was 
committed for a time, in expectation of their being re- 
ftored: though S. Gregory is faidto have ufed the 
fame, while the Lombards defolated Italy. 

In a little time the practice of commendams was ex¬ 
ceedingly abufed; and the revenues of monallerics 
given to laymen for their fubfiftence. The bilhops alfo 
procured feveral bene^ces, or even bilhoprics, in com¬ 
mendam, which ferved as a pretext for holding them all 
without direCtly violating the canons. Part of the 
abufe has been retrenched ; but the ufe of commendams 
is Hill retained as an expedient to take off the incom¬ 
patibility of the perfon by the nature of the benefice. 

When a parfon is made bifliop, his parfonage be¬ 
comes vacant; but if the king give him power, he may 
Hill hold it m commendam. 

COMMENDATUS, one who lives under the pro¬ 
tection of a great man. Commsndati homines, were 
perfons who, by voluntary homage, put themfelves 
under the protection of any fuperior lord : for ancient 
homage was either predial ; due for fome tenure ; or 
perfonal, which was by compulfion, as a lign of necef- 

COMM 

I S an operation by which the wealth, or work, either 
of individuals or of focieties, may be exchanged 
by a fet of men called merchants , for an equivalent, pro¬ 
per for fupplying every want, without any interruption 
to induflry, or any check upon confumption. 

Chap. I. History of Commerce. 

§ 1. General Hijlory. 

It is a point as yet undecided byithe learned, to 
what nation the invention and firH ufe of commerce 
belonged ; fome attribute it to one people, fome to 
another, for reafons that are too long to be difeufled 
here. But it feems mofi probable that the inhabitants 
of Arabia were thofe that firH made long voyages. 
It muH be allowed, that no country was fo happily 
feated for this purpofe as that which they inhabited, 
being a peninfula waflied on three fides by three fa¬ 
mous feas, the Arabian, Indian, and Perfian. It is 
alfo certain that it was very early inhabited; and the 
firH notice we have of any confiderable trade refers 
it to the Iflimaelites, who were fettled in the hither 
part of Arabia : To them Jofeph was fold by his 
' brethren, when they were going down with their ca- 


fary fubjeftion; or voluntary, with a defirc of protec- Commen- 
tion ; and thofe who, by voluntary homage, put them- furable 
felves under the protection of any man of power, were c ' 
fometimes called homines ejus commendati , as often oc- n “ 

cars in Doomfday. Commendati dimidii were thofe who s_ ff. _, 

depended on two feveral lords, and paid one-half of 
their homage to each; and fub-commendati were like 
under-tenants under the command of perfons that were 
themfelves under the command of fome fuperior lord : 
alfo there were dimidii fub-commendati, who bore a double 
relation to fuch depending lords. This phrafe feems 
to be Hill ill ufe in the ufual compliment “ Commend me 
to fuch a friend,” &c. which is to let him know, “ I 
am his hnmble fervaut.” 

COMMENSURABLE, among geometricians, an 
appellation given to fuch quantities as are meafured by 
one and the fame common meafure. 

Commensurable Numbers, whether integers or frac¬ 
tions, are fuch as can be meafured or divided by fome 
other number without any remainder : fuch are 12 and 
18, as being meafured by 6 and 3. 

Commensurable in Fewer, is faid of right lines, when 
their fquares are meafured by one and the fame fpace 
or fuperficies. 

Commensurable Surds, thofe that being reduced to 
their leaH terms, become true figurative quantities of 
their kind; and are therefore as a rational quantity to 
a rational one. 

COMMENTARY, or Comment, in matters of li¬ 
terature, an illufiration of the difficult or obfeure paf- 
fages of an author. 

Commentary, or Commentaries,'\ikewik denotes a 
kind of hiftory, or memoirs of certain tranfaCtioiis, 
wherein the author had a confiderable hand : fuch are 
the Commentaries of Casfar. 
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mels to Egypt with fpicery, balm, and myrrh. It 
may feem firange to infer from hence, that commerce 
was already pradtifed by this nation, fince mention is 
here made of camels, or a caravan, which certainly 
implies an inland trade; and it mufi be likewife al¬ 
lowed, that balm and myrrh were the commodities of 
their country. But whence had they the fpicery ? Or 
how came Arabia to be fo famous in ancient times for 
fpices ? Or whence proceeded that mifiake of many 
great authors of antiquity, that fpices actually grew 
there? MoH certainly, becaufe thefe people dealt in 
them ; and that they dealt in them the firH eff any 
nation that we know of, appears from this very in- 
Hance. Strabo and many other good authors allure 
us, that in fucceeding times they were very great 
traders; they tell us particularly what ports they had ; 
what prodigious magazines they kept of the richelt 
kinds of goods, what wonderful wealth they obtained ; 
in what prodigious magnificence they lived, and into 
what excefles they fell in refpedt to their expences for 
carving, building, and fiatues. All this Hows that 
they were very great traders: and it alfo lhows, that 
they traded to the Eafl Indies; for from thence only 
they could have their fpieces, their rich gums, their 
fweet-feented woods, and their ivory, all which it is 
B b 2 exprefsly 
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exprefsly faid that they had in the greateft abundance. 
This therefore proves that they had an exteniive and 
flouriffiing commerce; and that they had it earlier 
than any other nation, feems evident from their deal¬ 
ing at that time in fpices. Befides, there is much lefs 
difficulty in fuppoling that they firft difcovered the 
route to the Indies, than if vve afcribe that difcovery 
to any other nation : for in the firft place they lay 
neareft, and in the next they lay moft conveniently; 
to which we may add, thirdly, that as the iituation 
of their country naturally inclined them to navigation, 
fo by the help of the monfoons they might make regu¬ 
lar voyages to and from the Indies with great facility; 
nor is at all unlikely that this difcovery might be at 
firft owing to chance, and to foine of their velfeis be¬ 
ing blown by a ftrong gale to the oppofite coaft, from 
whence they might take the courage to return, by ob- 
ferving the regularity of the winds at certain feafons. 
All thefe reafons taken together feern to favour this 
opinion, that commerce flourilhed firft among them; 
and as to its confequences in making them rich and hap¬ 
py, there is no difpute about them. 

We find in the records of antiquity no nation cele¬ 
brated more early for carrying all arts to perfection 
than the inhabitants of Egypt; and it is certain alfo, 
that no art was there cultivated more early, with 
more affiduity, or with greater fuccefs, than trade. 
It appears from the foregoing inftance, that the richeft 
commodities were carried there by land ; and it is no 
lefs certain, that the moft valuable manufactures were 
invented and brought to perfection there many ages 
before they were thought of in other countries : for, 
as the learned Dr Warburton very juftly obferves, at 
the time that Jofeph came into Egypt, the people 
were not only pofleffed of all the conveniences of 
life, but were remarkable alfo for their magnificence, 
their politenefs, and even for their luxury; which ar¬ 
gues, that traffic had been of long ftanding amongft 
them. To fay the truth, the great advantages deri¬ 
ved from their country’s lying along the Red Sea, and 
the many benefits that accrued to them from the Nile, 
which they very emphatically called The River , or The 
River of Egypt, and of which they knew how to make 
all the ufes that can be imagined, gave them an op¬ 
portunity of carrying their inland trade not only to a 
greater height than in any country at that time, but 
even higher than it has been carried any where, Chi¬ 
na only excepted; and fome people have thought it 
no trivial argument to prove the defcent of the Chi- 
nefe from the Egyptians, that they have exaftly the 
fame fort of genius, and with wonderful induftry and 
care have drawn fo many cuts and canals, that their 
country is in almoft every part of it navigable. It 
was by fuch methods, by a wife and well-regulated 
government, and by promoting a fpirit of induftry 
amongft the people, that the ancient Egyptians be¬ 
came fo numerous, fo rich, fo powerful; and that 
their country, for large cities, magnificent ftrmftures, 
and perpetual abundance, became the glory and won¬ 
der of the old world. 

The Phoenicians, though they pofleiled only a nar¬ 
row (lip of the coaft of Alia, and were furrounded by 
nations fo powerful and fo warlike that they were 
never able to extend themfelves on that fide, became 
famous, by erecting the firft naval power that makes 
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any figure in hiftory, and for the railing of which they 
took the moft prudent and effectual meafures. In or¬ 
der to this, they not only availed themfelves of all the 
creeks, harbours, and ports, which nature had bellow¬ 
ed very liberally on their narrow territory, but im¬ 
proved them in fuch a manner, that they were no lefs 
remarkable for their ftrength than confiderable for 
their conveniency; and fo attentive they were to 
whatever might contribute to the increaie of their 
power, that they were not more admired for the vaft 
advantages they derived from their commerce, than 
they were formidable by their fleets and armies. 
They were likewife celebrated by antiquity as the in¬ 
ventors of arithmetic and aftronomy; and in the laft 
mentioned fcience they muft have been very conlider- 
able proficients, lince they had the courage to under¬ 
take long voyages at a time when no other nation 
(the Arabians and Egyptians excepted) durft venture 
farther than their own coafts. By thefe arts Tyre 
and Sidon became the moft famous marts in the uni- 
verfe, and were reforted to by all their neighbours, 
and even by people at a confiderable diftance, as the 
great Itorehoufes of the world. We learn from the 
Scriptures how advantageous their friendlhip and al¬ 
liance became to the two great kings of Ifrael, David 
and Solomon; and we fee, by the application of the 
latter for architects and artifts to Hiram king of Tyre, 
to what a prodigious height they had carried manu¬ 
factures of every kind. 

It is very certain that Solomon made ufe of their 
affiftance in equipping his fleets at Elath and Ezionge- 
ber; and it is very probable that they put him upon 
acquiring thofe ports, and gave him the firft hints of 
the amazing advantages that might be derived from 
the pofleffion of them, and from the commerce he 
might from thence be able to carry on. Thefe ports 
were moft commodioufly fituated on the Arabian 
gulpb ; and from thence his vefl'els, manned chiefly by 
Phoenicians, failed to Ophir and Tharfis, where-ever 
thofe places were. Some writers will needs have 
them to be Mexico and Peru, which is certainly a 
wild and extravagant fuppofition ; others believe that 
we are to look for Ophir on the coaft of Africa, 
and Tharfis in Spain; but the moft probable opinion 
is, that they were both feated in the Eaft Indies. 
By this adventurous navigation he brought into his 
country curiofities not only unfeen, but unheard of be¬ 
fore, and riches in fuch abundance, that, as the Scrip¬ 
ture finely exprefles it, “ He made filver in Jerufalem 
as (tones, and cedar-trees as fycamores that grow in the 
plains.” The metaphor is very bold and emphatical r 
but when we confider that it is recorded in this Hi¬ 
ftory, that the return of one voyage only to Ophir 
produced 450 talents of gold, which makes 51,328 
pounds of our Troy weight, we cannot doubt of the 
immenfe profit that accrued from this commerce. It 
is alfo obfervable that the queen of Sheba, or Saba, 
which lies in that part of Arabia before mentioned, 
furprifed at the reports that were fpread of the mag¬ 
nificence of this prince, made a journey to his court 
on purpofe to fatisfy herfelf, whether fame had not 
exaggerated the faCt; and from the prefents (he made 
him of 120 talents of gold, of fpices in great abun¬ 
dance, and precious ftones, we may difeern the true 
reafon of her curiofity, which proceeded from an opi¬ 
nion 
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nion that no country could be fo rich as her own. 
And there is another circumftance very remarkable, 
and which fccms ltrongly to fortify what we have ad¬ 
vanced in the b..ginning of this lection ; it is added, 
“ neither were there any fuch fpices as the queen of 
Sheba gave to king Solomon which feems to inti¬ 
mate, that the Arabians had penetrated farther into 
the Indies than even the fleets of this famous prince, 
and brought from thence other fpices (perhaps nut¬ 
megs and cloves) than had ever been feen before. It 
was by his wifdom, and by his Heady application to 
the arts of peace, all of which mutually 1'upport each 
other, as they are all driven on by the wheel of com¬ 
merce, which fupplies every want, and converts every 
fuperflnity into rnerchandife, that this monarch raifed 
hisfubjects to a condition much fuperior to that of 
any of their neighbours, and rendered the land of If- 
rael, while he governed it, the glory and wonder of 
the Eaft. He made great acqnilions without making 
wars ; and his fuccefl'or, by making wars, loft thole 
acqniiitions. It Was his policy to keep all his people 
employed ; and, by employing them, he provided e- 
qually for the extenfion of their happinefs, and his 
own power : but the following kings purfued other 
meafures, and other confequences attended them. 
The trade of Judea funk almoft as fuddenly- as itrofe, 
and in proceis of time they loll thofe ports on the 
Red Sea, upon which their Indian commerce depend¬ 
ed. 

The whole trade of the univerfe became then, as 
it were, the patrimony of the Phoenicians and the 
Egyptians. The latter monopolized that of the In¬ 
dies, and, together with her corn and manufadfures, 
brought fuch a prodigious balance of wealth continu¬ 
ally into the country, as enabled the ancient monarchs 
of Egypt to compafs all thofe memorable works that 
in fpite of time and barbarous conquerors remain the 
monuments of their wifdom and power, and are like 
to remain fo as long as the world fubfifts. The Phoe¬ 
nicians drew from Egypt a great part of thofe rich 
-commodities and valuable manufactures which they 
exported into all the countries between their own 
and the Mediterranean lea; they drew likewife a 
vail refort to their own cities, even from countries at 
a great diftance ; and we need only look into the 
prophets Ifaiah and Ezekiel in order to be convinced 
thaL thefe governments, founded on trade, were infi¬ 
nitely more glorious and more liable than thofe that 
were eredled by force. All this we find likewife con¬ 
firmed by profane hiltories; and by comparing thefe, 
it is evident, that the induftry of the inhabitants of 
this fmall country triumphed over all obltacles, procu¬ 
red the greatelt plenty in a barren foil, and immenfe 
riches, where, without induftry, there mull have been 
the greatelt indigence. It is true,, that old Tyre was 
deltroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, but not till Hie had 
flourilhed for ages ; and even then Ihe fell with dig¬ 
nity, and after a refiltance that ruined the army of 
tha Great Conqueror of Afia. Out of the allies of 
this proud city the great fpirit of its inhabitants pro¬ 
duced a Phoenix, little, if at all, inferior in beauty to 
‘its parent. New Tyre was fituated on an illand ; and 
though her bounds were very narrow, yet Ihe became 
quickly the millrefs of the fea, and held that fupreme 
dominion till fubdued by Alexander the Great, whom 
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no power could refill. The llruggle Ihe made, how¬ 
ever, though unfucctfsftil, was great, and very much 
to the honour of her inhabitants : it mull be owned, 
that the Greek hero found it more difficult to mailer 
this lingle place, than to overcome the whole power of 
Perfia. 

The views of the Macedonian prince were beyond 
companion more extenfive than his conqtulls; and 
whoever contiders Alexander’s plan of power, and 
enters into it thoroughly, will think him more a poli¬ 
tician than he was a conqueror. He framed in his 
own mind an idea of univerfal monarchy, which it 
was indeed impoffible to accomplilh ; but the very no¬ 
tion of it does him far greater honour than all his vic¬ 
tories. He thought of placing his capital in Arabia ; 
and of difpoiiug things in fuch a manner, as to have 
commanded the moll remote parts of the Indies, at 
the fame time that he maintained a connection with 
the moll dillant countries in Europe. He was for 
making ufe of force to acquire, but he very well 
knew, that commerce only could preferve an empire, 
that was to have no other limits than thofe which na¬ 
ture had affigned the world. He defired to be ma¬ 
iler of all; but at the fame time he was willing to be 
a wife and gracious mailer, and to place his happinefs 
in that of his people, or rather in making all the na¬ 
tions of the earth but one people. A vail, an extra¬ 
vagant, an impracticable fcheme it was, of which he 
lived not long enough to draw' the- outlines ; but the 
fample he left in his new city of Alexandria fufficiently 
Ihows howjult and how corredt his notions were, and 
how true a judgement he had formed of what might 
be effedled by thofe methods upon which he depended. 
That city, w'hich he might be faid to defign with his 
own hand, and which was built, as it were, under his 
eye, became in fucceeding times all that he expedted, 
the glory of Egypt, and the centre of commerce for 
feveral ages. 

While Tyre was in the height of her glory, and had 
no rival in the empire of the fea, file founded her 
noble colony of Carthage on the coall of Africa. The 
lituation of the city w'as every where admirable ; whe¬ 
ther conlidered in the light of a capital, of a ftrong 
fortrefs, or of a commodious port. It was equally 
diflant from all the extremities of the Mediterranean 
fea, had a very fine country behind it, and was not in 
the neighbourhood of any power capable of reftraining 
its commerce or its growth. It is almoft inexpreffible 
how foon its inhabitants became not only numerous 
and wealthy, but potent and formidable. By degrees 
they extended themfelves on all fides, conquered the 
bell part of Spain) and eredled there a new Carthage ; 
the iftands of Sicily and Sardinia, or at ! leall the 
belt part of them, fubmitted likewife to their yoke. 
Their conquefts, however, were inconfiderable in ex¬ 
tent, when compared with their navigation. On one 
fide they flretched as far wellward as Britain ; and 
the Seilly illands, which are now fo inconfiderable, 
were to them an Indies, the route to which they ufed 
the utmoll induftry to conceal. On the other hand, 
they difeovered a great part of the coafl of Africa, 
the Canary illands ; and fome there are who believe 
they firft found the way to America. While they 
confined themfelves to trade, and the arts which be¬ 
longed thereto, their power was continually increa¬ 
sing* 
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fmg; but when indudry gave way to luxury, and a 
fpirit of ambition baniflied their old maxims of fruga¬ 
lity and labour, their acquifitions remained at a Hand. 
The Romans began to grow jealous of their naval 
power, which it coll them two obftinate wars of 40 
years continuance to humble. When (he was at length 
deltroyed, her very ruins were majedic ; for at the 
beginning of the third fatal Punic war, this city con¬ 
tained 700,000 inhabitants alone, and had 300 cities 
in Africa under her dominion. Such was the empire 
of Carthage, raifed entirely by commerce; and to 
which, if Ihe had been content to have applied her- 
felf with the fame deadinefs in her higheit profperity 
as in her early beginnings, there is no doubt flue had 
preferved her freedom much longer than Ihe did ; for 
as thrift, and diligence, and good faith, are the pillars 
of a commercial date ; fo when thefe are once lhaken, 
it is not only natural that (he (liould decline, but una¬ 
voidable alfo. 

The Ptolemies, who were the fucceffors of Alex¬ 
ander in Egypt, entered deeply into that hero’s fcheme, 
and reaped the benefit of his wife edablifttment. Pto¬ 
lemy Philadelphus, by encouraging trade, made his 
finbjeits immenfely rich, and himfelf inexprefiibly 
powerful. We are told by an ancient author, that he 
had 120 gallics of war of an enormous fize, and up¬ 
wards of 4000 other vefifels, finall and great. This 
would appear incredible, if other wonders were not 
related of him, which feem to explain and confirm 
thefe. He raifed a new city on the coafit of the Red 
Sea ; he was at an immenfe expence in opening har¬ 
bours, condrudting quays, in raifing inns at proper 
diftances on the road, and in cutting a canal from fea 
to fea. A prince who comprehended the importance 
of commerce to a degree that induced him to dare 
fuch expences as thefe, might have what treafures, 
what armies, What fleets he pleafed. In his time, 
Alexandria appeared in pomp and fplendor. She 
owed her birth to Alexander ; but it -was Ptolemy, 
who caught a double portion of his mafler’s fpirit, 
which raifed her to that magnificence that ages could 
not deface. Wemayguefsat what (lie was in her 
glory, by what we are told was the produce of her 
cuftoms, which fell little fhort of two millions Ster¬ 
ling annually ; and yet we cannot fuppofe that 
Ptolemy, who underftood trade fo well, would cramp 
it by high duties, or extravagant impofidons. When 
the revenue of the prince from a Angle port was fo 
p-reat, what mud have been the riches of his fub- 
jedts! 

But what (hows us Alexandria in the liighed point 
of light, is the credit fire maintained after Egypt funk 
fronfan empire into a province. The Romans them- 
felves were flruck with the majedy of her appearance; 
and though till then they had little regarded traffic, 
yet they were not long before they comprehended 
the advantages of fuch a port, and fuch a mart as 
Alexandria ; they confirmed her privileges, they pro¬ 
tected her inhabitants, they took every meafure pofli- 
ble to preferve her commerce ; and this with fo good 
an effedt, that (he adtually preferved it longer than 
Rome herfelf could preferve her power. She follow¬ 
ed, indeed, the fortune of the empire ; and became at 
lad dependent upon Conflantinople, when its founder 
removed thither the capital of the empire; and his 
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fucceffor found means to transfer alfo a part of the 
trade of Alexandria to the fame place. \et this^city 
continued flili to hold up her head, and though file 
funk under the barbarous power of the Arabs, yet 
they grew poliftied by degrees ; by degrees (he reco¬ 
vered fomewhat of her ancient pre-eminence ; and 
though fhe never rofe to any thing like her former 
lufitre, yet ihe remained the centre of what little trade 
there was in the world ; which is more than can be 
faid of almofl any place that has fallen under the Mo¬ 
hammedan power. 

When the Roman empire was over-run by barbari¬ 
ans, and arts and fciences funk with that power which 
had cultivated and protedlednhem, commerce ajfo vi- 
fibly declined ; or, to fpeak with greater propriety, 
was overwhelmed and loft. When that irruption of 
various nations had driven the Roman policy out of 
the greated part ofjEurope, fome draggling people, 
either forced by neceffity, or led by inclination, took 
fihelter in a few draggling iflands that lay near the 
coad of Italy, and which would never have been 
thought worth inhabiting in a time of peace. This 
was in the 6th century ; and at their fird fixing there 
they had certainly nothing more in view than living in 
a tolerable date of freedom, and acquiring a fubfidenee 
as well as they could. Thefe iflands being divided 
from each other by narrow channels, and thofe chan¬ 
nels fo incumbered by (hallows that it was impofiible 
for Araugers to navigate them, thefe refugees found 
themfelves tolerably fafe ; and uniiing arnongd them- 
felves for the fake of improving their condition, and 
augmenting their fecurity, they became in the 8th 
century a well-fettled government, and ailumedthe 
form of a republic. 

Simple and mean as this relation may appear, yet it 
is a plain and true account of the rife, progrefs, and 
edabliihment of the famous and potent republic of Ve¬ 
nice. Her beginnings were indeed weak and flow ; 
but when the foundation was on?e well laid, her 
growth was quick, and the increafe of her power a- 
mazing. She extended her commerce on all ddes ; 
and taking advantage of the barbarous maxims of the 
Mohammedan monarchies, (lie drew to herfelf the 
profits of the Indian trade, and might, in fome fenfe, 
be faid to make Egypt a province, and the Saracens 
her fubjedts. By this means her traffic fw’elled beyond 
conception ; (lie became the common mart of all na¬ 
tions ; her naval power arrived at a prodigious height: 
and, making ufe of every favourable conjuncture, (he 
dretched her conqued not only over the adjacent Ter¬ 
ra Firma of Italy, but through the iflands of the Archi¬ 
pelago, fo as to be at once midrefs of the fea, of 
many fair and fruitful countries, and of part of the 
great city of Condantinople itfelf. But ambition, and, 
the defire of lording it over her neighbours, brought 
upon her thofe evils which fird produced a decay of 
trade, and then a declenfion of power. General hi- 
dories indeed aferibe this to the league of Cambray, 
when all the great powers in Europe combined againd 
this republic ; and in truth, from that period the 
finking of herpoweris truly dated; but the Venetian 
writers very judly obferve,. that though this ededt 
followed the league, yet there was another more la¬ 
tent, but at the fame time a more effcdlual caufe, 
which was, the falling off of their commerce; and 
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they have ever fince been more indebted to their grand mailers of the Teutonic order, who were at 
wifdom than their power; to the prudent concealing that time fovereigns of Livonia, declared themfelvcs 
of their own weakncls, and taking advantage of the confervators of the rights and privileges of the Hanfc : 
errors of their enemies, than to any other caufe, for all fucceeded, not only to, but beyond their willies ; 
their keeping up that part which they hill bear, and and Germany, charmed with their progrcfs, looked 
which had been loh long ago by any other nation but on them with the fame eyes as a curious gardener 
themfelves. does on certain rare plants, though not of his own 

At the fame time that Venice rofe, as it were, out railing and culture. The kings of France and Eng- 
of the fea, another republic was erected on the coah land granted alfo various privileges to the 'i eutonic 
of Italy. There could not well be a worfe lituation confederacy ; they exempted their vellels in cafe of 
than the narrow, marfliy, unprofitable, and unwhole- fhipwreck from all demands whatfoever from the ad- 
fome illauds in the Adriatic, except the rocky, barren, miralty, or from private perfons ; they forbade any 
and inliofpitable Ihores of Liguria ; and yet as com- diilurbauce to their navigation at all times, and even 
merce raifed Venice the Rich on the one, fo (lie eredt- when France was at war with the unjeror, or the 
ed Genoa the Proud on the other. In fpite' of ambi- princes of the north. In line, during the courfe of 
tious and warlike neighbours, in fpite of a confined thofe unhappy wars which were fly led Cruifidcs, the 
and unproducing country, and, which were-Hill great- Hanfe was lignally confulted, and gave always puif- 
er impediments, in fpite of perpetual fadtions and fant fuccours in money and in (hips to the Chriflians 
fuccellive revolutions, the trade of Genoa made her opprefl’ed by infidels. It is aftoniiliing, that cities at '.o 
rich and great, tier merchants traded to all countries, great a dillance from each other, fubjUt to different 
and throve by carrying the commodities of the one to kings, fometimes in open war, but always jealous of 
the other, tier fleets became formidable ; and, be- their rights, lhould be able to confederate and live to- 
fides the adjacent illand of Corfica, Hie made larger gether in fo flridt an union. But when this union had 
and important conquefls. She fixed a colony at Caffa, rendered them very rich and powerful, it cannot firem 
and was for fome time in poifeliion of the coafts on at all ltrange, that on the one hand they grew arro- 
both fides of the Black Sea. That emulation which gant and overbearing, took upon them not only to 
is natural to neighbouring nations, and that jealoufy treat with fovereigns on the foot of equality, but e- 
which rifesfrom thepurfuit of the fame miflrefs, com- ven to make war with them, and more than once with 
merce, begat continual wars between thefe rival re- fuccefs. It will, on the other hand, appear Hill lei’s 
publics ; which, after many obftinate and bloody bat- llrange, that fuch behaviour as this awakened various 
ties, were at lafl terminated in favour of Venice, princes to a more particular view of the dangers that 
by that famous vidtory of Chiozza gained by her doge fuch a league might produce, and the advantages that 
Andrew Contarini, from which time Genoa never would naturally flow to their refpedtive Hates, by re¬ 
pretended to be miflrefs of the fea. Thefe quarrels covering their trade thus made over, at leafl in fome 
were fatal to both; but what proved more immedi- part to others, entirely to themfelves; and thefe, in 
ately deflrudtive to the Genoefe, was their avarice, few words, were the caufes of the gradual declenfion 
which induced them to abandon the fair profits of of the Hanfiatic alliance : which, however, is not to- 
trade for the fake of that vile method of acquiring tally diffolved at this day ; the cities of Lubeck, flam- 
wealth by ufury. burgh, and Bremen, maintaining fufficient marks of that 

But we muH now look to another part of the world, fplendor and dignity with which this confederacy was, 
In the middle age of the German empire, that is, once adorned. 

about the middle of the 13th century, there was We muH now turn our eyes to Portugal and Spain, 
formed a confederacy of many maritime cities, or at where in the fpace of about 50 years there happen- 
leafl of cities not far from the fear This confederacy cd a train of events which gradually led on to fuch dif- 
folely regarded commerce, which they endeavoured coveries as changed the whole face of affairs in the 
to promote and extend, by interefling therein a great commercial world, and gave to the knowledge of later 
number of perfons, and endeavoured to profit by ages what for fome thoufand years had been kept fe- 
their different views and different lights. Though the cret from all mankind,, we mean a perfedt and diftindt 
cities of Germany held the principal rank in the Teu- notion of that terraqueous globe which they inhabit, 
tonic Hanfe, they did not however forbear affociating The kingdom of Portugal was fmall, but well cultiva- 
many other cities, as well in France as in England and ted, very populous, and bleffed with a variety of good 
in the low countries ; the whole, however, without ports; all which, however, had flood them in little 
hurting the authority, without prejudice to the rights, ftead, if they had not had a fucceffion of wife princes, 
of the fovereign on whom they depended. This confe- who, inflead of involving themfelves in war with 
deracy had its laws, its ordinances, and its judgments, their neighbours to gratify their ambition, endeavour- 
which were obferved with the fame refpedl as the rna- ed to extend the happinefs and wealth of their fubjedts, 
ridme code of the Rhodians, who palling for the ab- and by fo doing their own power, in the fofter and 
left feamen in all antiquity, their conftitutions were more fuccefsful method of protedling arts and fciences, 
obferved by the Greeks and Romans. The Teutonic encouraging induftry, and favouring trade. This, with 
Hanfe grew in a (hort time to fo high a rank in power the convenient fituation of their country, in the begin- 
and authority by the immenfe riches it acquired, that ning of the tjth century, prompted fome lively fpirits 
princes themfelves rendered it a fincere homagefrom to attempt difeoveries ; and thefe, countenanced by an' 
principles of efteem and admiration. Thofe of the heroic young prince, puffed on their endeavours with 
north principally had frequent occafion for their ere- fuch fuccefs, that Hep by Hep the coaft of Africa was 
dit, and borrowed of them conliderable fums. The Purveyed as far as the Cape of Good Hope, to which 
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they gave that name. The point they had in view 
was a new route to the Eaft Indies, which Vafqueze 
de Gama happily difcovered ; and in a Ihort fpace of 
time Portugal, from one of the lealt confiderable, 
grew to be one of the richelt powers in Europe, gain¬ 
ed prodigious dominions in Alia and Airica, and rai- 
fed a naval power fuperior to any thing that had been 
feen for many ages before. 

But while this was doing, Chriftopher Columbus, a 
Genoefe of great capacity, though of almofl unknown 
original, who had been bred to the lea from his youth, 
and who had carefully Itudied what others made a 
trade, formed in his mind the amazing project of 
counteracting experience, and failing to the Indies by 
a weft courfe. He offered this project to the Portu- 
gnefe, by whom it was confidered and rejected as a 
chimera. He propofed it afterwards to other ftates, 
but with no better fortune ; and at laft owed the dif- 
covery of the New World to the high fpirit of a he¬ 
roine, the famous Ifabella queen of Caltile, who al- 
moft at her own expence, and with very little coun¬ 
tenance from her hufband, who yet was ftyled Ferdi- 
dinand the Wife, furnifhed the adventurous Columbus 
with that poor fquadron, with which at once, in fpite 
of all the difficulties that the envy of his officers, and 
the obftinacy of his mutinous crew, threw in his way, 
he perfected his delign, and laid open a new Indies, 
though in reality he aimed at the difcovery of the old. 
Neither was this noble effort of his matchlefs under- 
ftanding defeated ; for after his deceafe, Ferdinand 
Magellan, a Portuguefe, propofed to the emperor 
Charles V. the difcovery of a paffage to the fpice illands 
by the South Seas, which was what Columbus aimed 
at ; and though Magellan lived not to return, yet in 
one voyage the difcovery v/as perfected. It is uncon¬ 
ceivable almoft how many and how great benefits 
accrued to Europe from thefe difcoveries; of which, 
however, it is certain, that the Portuguefe made a 
very indifferent, and the Spaniards much worfe, ufe ; 
the former making (laves of, and the latter rooting 
out, the natives. This, as it was a moft ungrateful 
return to divine Providence for fo high a bleffing ; fo 
it might have been eafily forefeen it would prove, as 
experience has Ihown it did prove, highly prejudicial 
to their own interefts, by depopulating very fine coun¬ 
tries, which have been thereby turned into deferts : 
and though on their firft difcovery infinite treafures 
were returned from them, which were coined in the 
mints of Spain; yet by an obftinate purfuit of this 
falfe policy, the Spanilh illands in the Weft Indies are 
now brought fo low as to be fcarce worth keeping. 
The confequences that naturally followed on the dif¬ 
covery of a paffage by the Cape of Good Hope, and 
of a fourth part of the globe in the weftern hemi- 
fphere, were, as it has been already hinted, the caufe 
of an entire change in the ftate of Europe, and produ¬ 
ced, not only in Portugal and Spain, but in moft other 
nations, a defire of vifiting thefe remote parts, of e- 
ftablilhing colonies, of fetting manufactures on foot, 
of exporting and importing commodities, and of rai¬ 
ling, fettling, and protecting new manufactures. By 
this means, as the reader cannot but perceive, not only 
particular nations brought about fignal advantages to 
themfelves, but Europe in general received a lafting 
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and invaluable benefit : for its potentates made thern- 
felvts formidable, and even terrible, in thofe diftant 
parts of the earth, where their fame had hardly 
reached before. It is however true, that this has not 
been carried on as high as it might have been ; for 
though there was room enough for every nation to 
have had its fhare, and though it might be demonftra- 
ted that the good of the whole would have contribu¬ 
ted fufficiently to the profit of every ftate, the iubjeCts 
of which hud engaged in this traffic; yet, inftead of 
profecuting fo natural and fo equitable a meafure, 
they have taken a quite contrary courfe ; and by de- 
ctying, attacking, and deftroying each other, have 
very much lefl'ened that prodigious reverence which 
the Afiatics, Africans, and Americans, at firft had for 
the inhabitants of Europe. 

The naval power of the Portuguefe received an in¬ 
curable wound by falling under the power of the Spa¬ 
niards : and though human policy would have fug- 
gefted, that this alone muft have railed the latter to 
the monopoly of commerce, and the univerfal domi¬ 
nion of the fea; yet the very purfuit of a defign fo 
vifibly detrimental to the intereft of mankind, proved 
very quickly their ruin alfo. For the Spaniards, from 
the natural haugbtinefs of their temper, milled by the 
boundlefs ambition of their princes, and endeavouring 
to become the lords of Europe, forced other nations in 
their own defence to make a much quicker progrefs 
in navigation than otherwife they could have done. 
For the Englifh and Dutch, who till this time feemed 
blind to the advantages of their fituation, had their 
eyes opened by the injuries they received ; and by 
degrees the paffion of revenge infpired them with de- 
figns that poffibly public fpirit had never excited. In 
Ihort, the pains taken by Spain to keep all the riches 
that flowed from thefe difcoveries to herfelf, and the 
dangerous, deteftable, and deftrudtive purpofes to 
which Ihe applied the immenfe wealth that flowed in 
upon her from them, produced effedls directly oppofite 
to thofe which fhe propofed, and made her enemies rich, 
great, powerful, and happy, in proportion as her com¬ 
merce dwindled away, and as her naval power funk and 
crumbled to pieces, merely by an improper difplay, an 
ill-managed exertion, and a wrong application of it. 

It was from hence that the inhabitants of the Seven 
Provinces, whom her oppreffion had made poor, and 
her feverities driven mad, became firft free, then po¬ 
tent, and by degrees rich. Their diftreffes taught 
them the neceffity of eftablifhing a moderate and equal 
government; the mildnefs of that government, and 
the bleffings which it procured to its fnbjedts, raifed 
their number, and elevated their hopes. The confe- 
quences became quickly vifible, and in a fhort fpace of 
time amazing both to friends and enemies ; every fifh- 
ing village improved into a trading-town; their little 
towns grew up into large and magnifieient cities ; 
their inland boroughs were filled with manufadhires ; 
and in lefs than half a century the diftrefled States of 
Holland became high and mighty ; nay, in fpite of 
the danger and expences which attended a war made 
all that time againft a fuperior force, thefe people, 
furrounded with enemies, loaded with taxes, expofed 
to perfonal fervice, and to a thoufand other difad- 
vantages, grew up to fuch a ftrength as not only made 
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the Spa:u.u\ls dcfpai-r of reducing them any more un¬ 
der their dominion, but inclined i;i:cui to with, and at 
laft forced them to leek their friendlhip. 

This, at lcj.it as far as either ancient or modern hi- 
ftories inform us, was the quickeft and luougeft of all 
the productions'of commerce that the world has ever 
fecn. For it is out of dilpute, that the republic of the 
United Provinces owes her freedom, her power, and 
her wealth, to indultry and Lrade entirely. The 
greiitcft part of the country is far from being fer¬ 
tile ; and what is lb, produces not enough to 1'afE.ce 
the tenth part of its inhabitants for the tenth part of 
the year : the climate is rather tolerable than whole- 
fome; and its havens ate rather advantageous from 
the difficulty of entering them, than from their com- 
modioufuefs in any oilier refpedt. ‘ Native commo¬ 
dities they have few or none; timber and maritime 
flores are entirely wanting; their country cannot 
boall lb much as of a coal-mine; and yet thefe pro¬ 
vinces, upon which nature has bellowed fo little, in 
confequence of an exteufive trade, are enriched with 
all things. Their ftorehoufes are full of corn, even 
when the harvelt in corn-countries fails ; there is no 
commodity, how bulky foever, or however fcarce and 
hard to come at, which may not be had from their 
magazines. The Hupping of Holland is prodigious; 
and to fee the quantities of naval llores with which 
their yards and ports abound, alloniihes thofe who are 
unacquainted with the vigour of that caufe which pro¬ 
duces this abundance. But above all the populouf- 
nefs of this country is the greatell miracle. That men 
fhould refort to a Canaan, and delire to live in a land 
flowing with milk and honey, is nothing llrange; but 
that they ffiould make it their choice to force nature, 
to raife palaces, lay out gardens, dig canals, plant 
woods, and ranfack all the quarters of the earth for 
fruits and flowers, to produce an artificial paradife in a 
dead plain, or upon an ingrateful heath in the midlt of 
fogs and ftandinglakes, would, in fo critical an age as 
this, pafs for a fable, if the country did not lie fo near 
us, as to put the truth of it out of queftion. 

§ 2. Britijh Hiftory. 

We may eafily conceive, that foreign commerce 
by the natives of England, mull have been a work 
of time ; for men think firll of neceffaries, then of 
conveniences, and laft of fuperfluities.. Thofe who 
came originally from the continent might have better 
notions of things; but as it mult be prefumed that 
either fear or indigence drove them hither, fo it is 
eafy to apprehend, that fucceeding generations mult 
for fome time fink much below their anceftors, in their 
notions of the commodities of fife ; and. deriving their 
manners from their circumflances, became quite ano¬ 
ther fort of people. But thofe on the oppofite conti¬ 
nent, knowing that Britain was inhabited, and ha¬ 
ving the ufe, though in ever fo imperfect a degree, 
of veflels, and of foreign traffic, came over hither, 
and bartered their goods for the raw commodities of 
the Britons, till by degrees perhaps they taught the 
latter to make fome improvement in thofe flight lea¬ 
ther and wicker boats, which they ufed for palling 
their own rivers and creeping along their coalls, till 
at laft they ventured themfelves over to Gaul, and en¬ 
tered upon fome kind of correfpondence with their 
neighbours. All this is fo deducible from the laws of 
Vol. V. 
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nature, that we might have divined thus much by the 
light of reafon, if we had not the commentaries of 
Caefar to guide us, and to ftrengtbcn by the authority 
of hiftory the fadts that might have been found out by 
the force of rational conjecture. 

Things were precifely in this lit nation when the 
Romans invaded Britain; and there is no doubt that 
its inhabitants falling under the power of thac cmpiie, 
and under its power at a time when with refptdt to 
arts and fciences it was in a moll flounlhing condition, 
was a great advantage to them; and though from 
their love of civil liberty, which, when under the di¬ 
rection of reafon, is the 1110ft natural and laudable of 
all paffions, they made a long and vigorous, ar.d in 
fome fenfe a noble and glorious reliftancc; yet by 
degrees they caught the manners and cuftoms of their 
conquerors, and grew content to be happy rather than 
free. With learning and politenefs tne Romans in¬ 
troduced foreign commerce; and according to the 
nature of their policy, as they made high roads through 
the illand, eftablilhed colonies in proper places, and 
fixed ftanding camps, which were a kind of for- 
trefles, where they thought proper ; fo they were no 
lei’s careful with regard to marts or emporiums for 
the conveniency of traders, and of which what they 
found is uncertain : but that they left many, is with¬ 
out queftion; and amongft the rtll London, which is 
not tpore famous for her prefent extenlive trade, than 
venerable for her unrecorded antiquity. 

When the Romans unwillingly left Britain, and the 
Britons as unwillingly made way for the Saxons, a 
new deluge of barbarity overflowed the illand: ul- 
moft all the improvemcuts of the civilized conquerors 
were defaced ; and, upon the eftablilhment as it were 
of a new people, things were all to begin again. 
This necelfarily took up a great deal of time; and 
before they were in any tolerable poflure, the Saxons 
found themfelves diftrelled by frelh fwarms of barba¬ 
rians. Yet there ftill remains fome evidences of their 
having been acquainted with, inclined to, and, if their 
circumftances would have permitted, moll certainly 
would have entered upon, and carried foreign com¬ 
merce to a great height. We have authentic tefti- 
monies, that Alfred the Great formed projedhs of vaft 
difeoveries to the North, as he actually fent perfons 
of great prudence and abilities into the Eaft; and the 
curiofities which they brought home were for many ages 
preferved in the treafury of the church of Salifbury. 

As for the Danes, they were not long mailers in 
Britain : but as they became fo by a maritime force, 
and as their countrymen had eftablilhed themfelves not 
only on the oppofite ffiore of France, but in other parts 
of Europe; lo it is reafonable to believe that they 
held fome correfpondence with them from thence; and 
that, if their dominion had lafted longer, this might 
have been better regulated, and produdlive of many 
advantages. But they had foon to do with their bre¬ 
thren in another way : for the Normans, men of the 
fame race, but better eftablilhed in another country, 
difpoflelTed them there ; and partly under the colour of 
right, partly by force, eredted that monarchy, which 
not without various alterations and changes, fubfifts 
even to our times, and to the fubfiftence of which, with 
the help of thofe changes and altertions, the Englifh 
nation owe that happy conftitution under which they 
live; that univerfal improvement which adorns the 
C c face 
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face of the country; that domeftic trade which nou- 
riflics fo numerous a people, by plentifully rewarding 
their indultry; and that extenlive commerce which is 
at once the fource of their wealth and the fupport of 
their liberty. 

It cannot be expedted, that, in a work like this, we 
Ihould attempt to trace the progrefs of trade through 
every reign, ihow how it was encouraged and pro¬ 
tected, or difcountenanced and checked ; what occa- 
fions were luckily feized, or what opportunities un¬ 
fortunately loft. It may be fufficient for us, after 
what has been already faid, to obferve, that the opi¬ 
nion commonly entertained, of the Englilh having lit¬ 
tle or no trade before the reign of queen Elizabeth, is 
very far from being well founded. 

In fadt, the reign of that princefs was great and 
glorious, in whatever light we confider it; but it was 
moll fo in this, that, under Providence, it became 
great and glorious by the wifdom and prudence of the 
queen and her minilfers. The Englilh nation never 
was in fo defperate a condition as at her accellion. 
The crown was in debt, the treafnry empty, the na¬ 
tion involved in a foreign war directly again!! her 
own interefts, her coafts naked; in a word, without 
credit abroad, and without concord at home, no fet¬ 
tled religion, the great men fplit into factions, and 
the common people diftradted and dejected. Sad 
circumftances thefe! and yet from hence arofe the, 
grandeur of that reign, and the eftablilhment of 
commerce. The queen found herfelf obliged to adt 
with great caution, to derive alliftance from every 
quarter, to employ it faithfully, and to promote to 
the utmoft of her power the welfare of her fubjedts, 
whom nothing but the public-fpiritednefs of her go¬ 
vernment could enable to grow rich enough to fupport 
the neceffary expences of the crown. It was this 
gave a popular turn to her councils. She encouraged 
her fubjedts to arm againft the Spaniards, that they 
might be accuftomed to the fea, and acquire that 
knowledge in navigation, with which, till then, they 
had been unacquainted. She paffed many laws for 
the public good, eredted feveral companies, and faw 
that thofe companies purfued the ends for which they 
were eredted ; in !hort, file did every thing that could 
be expected, during the whole courfe of her reign, to 
excite and encourage indultry at home, and to enable 
her people to make a proper figure abroad. In a word, 
Ihe furnilhed them with ftock and credit, put them upon 
improving their commodities and manufactures, brought 
the art of Ihip-building amongft them, filled their ports 
with able feamen, fhowed a juft refpedt to Englifli 
merchants, reduced Ireland fo as to render it bene¬ 
ficial to Britain, and approved their fending colonies 
into America ; and thus the feeds of Britilh wealth 
were fown in her time, though the harveft was reap¬ 
ed in the days of her fucceffors. See the articles 
Coalery Colony, Fisheries, Manufactures, 
Shipping, and Trade. 

Chap. II. Principles of Commerce. 

§ 1. Origin oj trade. 

The molt fimple of all trade is that which is car¬ 
ried on by bartering the neceffary articles of fubfift- 
ence. If we fuppofe the earth free to the firlt pof- 
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feffor, this perfon who cultivates it will firlt draw 
from it his tood, and thefurplus will be the objedt of 
barter ; he will give this in exchange to any one who 
will fupply his other wants. This naturally fuppoft s 
both a lurplus quantity of food produced by labour, 
and alfo free hands ; for he who makes a trade of 
agriculture cannot fupply himfelf with all other 
necelfaries, as well as food ; and he who makes a 
trade of fupplying the farmers with fuch necelfaries, 
in exchange lor his furplus of food, cannot be employ¬ 
ed in producing that food. The more the neceifities 
of man increale, the more free hands are required to 
fupply them: and the more free hands are required, 
the more furplus food mult be produced by additional 
labour, to l'upply their demand. 

This is the leaft complex hind of trade, and may be 
carried on to a greater or lefs extent, in different 
countries, according to the different degrees of the 
wants to be fupplied. In a country where there is no 
money, nor any thing equivalent to it, the wants of 
mankind will be confined to few objedls ; to wit, the 
removing the inconveniences of hunger, thirft, cold, 
heat, danger, and the like. A free man, who, by his 
indultry, can procureall the comforts of a fimple life, 
will enjoy his reft, and work no more : and, in ge¬ 
neral, all iticreafe of work it ill ceafe, fo foon as the 
demand for ihe purpofes mentioned comes to be fatis- 
fied. i here is a plain reafon for this. When the 
free hands have procured, by their labour, where¬ 
withal to fupply their wants, their ambition is fatis- 
fied : fo foon as the hnfbandmen have produced the 
neceffary furplus for relieving theirs, they work no 
more. Here then is a natural flop put to induftry, 
confequently to bartering. 

The next thing to be examined is, how bartering 
grows into trade, properly fo called, and underftood, 
according to, the definition given of it above; how r 
trade comes to be extended among men ; and how ma¬ 
nufactures, more ornamental than ufeful, come to be 
efiablifhed ; and how men come to fubmit to labour, 
in order to acquire what is not abfolutely neceffary 
for them. 

This in a free fociety, is chiefly owing to the in¬ 
troduction of money, and a tafte for fuperfiuities in 
thofe who poffefs i t. 

In ancient times, money was not wanting ; hut the 
tafte for fuperfiuities not being in proportion to it, 
the fpecie was locked up. This was the cafe in Eu¬ 
rope four hundred years ago. A new tafte for fuper- 
fiuity has drawn, perhaps, more money into circula¬ 
tion, from our own treafures, than from the mines of 
the new world. The poor opinion we entertain of 
the riches of our forefathers, is founded upon the 
modern way of eftimating wealth, by the quantity of 
coin in circulation, from which we conclude, that the 
greateft part of the fpecie now in our hands muft have 
come from Mexico and Peru. 

It is more, therefore, through the tafte of fuper- 
fluity, than in confequence of the quantity of coin, 
that trade comes to be eftabliftied ; and it is only 
in confequence of trade that we fee induftry carry 
things in our days to fo high a pitch of refinement and 
delicacy. Let us iiluftrate this, by comparing toge¬ 
ther the different operations of barter, fate, and com¬ 
merce. 


When 
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When reciprocal wants are {applied by barter, 
there is not the {mailed: occaiion for money: this is 
the molt innple of all combinations. 

When wants are multiplied, bartering becomes more 
dihicnlt : upon this money is introduced. TJiis is the 
common price of all things: it is a proper equivalent 
in the hands of th n'e who want, perfectly calculated 
to fupply the occafions of thofe who, by induftry, can 
relieve them. This operation of buying and felling is 
a little more complex than the former ; but {till we 
have here no idea of trade, becaufe we have not in¬ 
troduced the merchant by whole induftry it is car¬ 
ried on. 

Let this third perfon be brought into play, and the 
whole operation becomes clear. Wbat before we 
called wants , is here reprefented by the confumer; 
what v/e called by the manufacturer; what 

we called fftoney, by the merchant. The merchant 
here leprefonts the money, by fubftituting credit in 
its place ; and as the money was invented to facili¬ 
tate bartar, fo the merchant, with his credit, is a new 
refinement upon the ufe of money. This renders it 
{till more effe&ual in performing the operations of 
buying and felling. This operation is trade: it re¬ 
lieves both parties of the whole trouble of tranfpor- 
tation, and adjufting wants to wants, or wants to 
money ; the merchant reprefents by turns both the 
confumer, the manufacturer, and the money. To 
the confumer he appears as the whole body of manu¬ 
facturers ; to the manufacturers as the whole body of 
confumers ; and to theone and the other clafs his credit 
{applies the ufe of money. This is fufficient at pre- 
fent for an illuftration. We now return to the Ample 
operations of money in the hands of the two contrac¬ 
ting parties, the buyer and the feller, in order to {how 
how men come to fubmit to labour in order to acquire 
fuperfiuities. 

So foou as money is introduced into a country, it 
becomes an univerfal objeCt of want to all the inha¬ 
bitants. 

The confequence is, that the free hands of the {fate, 
who before llopt working, becaufe all their wants 
were provided for, having this new object of ambi¬ 
tion before their eyes, endeavour, by refinements 
upon their labour, to remove the fmaller inconve¬ 
niences which refult from a fimplicity of manners. 
People, who formerly knew but one fort of clothing 
for all feafons, willingly part with a little money to 
procure for themfelves different forts of apparel pro¬ 
perly adapted to fummer and winter, which the inge¬ 
nuity of manufacturers, and their defire of getting 
money, may have fuggefted to their jnvention. 

Indeed thefe refinements feem more generally ow¬ 
ing to the induftry and invention of the manufactu¬ 
rers (who by their ingenuity daily contrive means of 
fofteningor relieving inconveniences, which mankind 
feldom perceive to be fuch, till the way of removing 
them is contrived), than to the tafte of luxury in the 
rich, who, to indulge their eafe, engage the poor to 
become Induftrious. 

Let any man make an experiment of this nature 
upon himfelf, by entering into the firft {hop. He will 
no where fo quickly difeover his wants as there. Every 
thing he feesapppears either neceflary, or at leaft high¬ 
ly convenient; and he begins to wonder how he could 


have been fo long without that which tile ingenuity of 
the workman alone had invented, in order that from 
the novelty it might excite his defire ; for perhaps 
when it is bought, he will never once think of it more, 
nor ever apply it' to the ufe for which it at firft ap¬ 
peared fo neceflary. 

Here then is a reafon why mankind labour though 
not in want. They become defirous of poflelfing the 
very inftruments of luxury, which their avarice or 
ambition prompted them to invent for the ufe of 
others. 

What has been faid reprefents trade in its infancy, 
or rather the materials with which that great fabric 
is built. 

We have formed an idea of the wants of mankind 
multiplied even to luxury, and abundantly fupplied by 
the employment of all the free hands fet apart for that 
purpofe. But if wefuppofe the workman himfelf dif- 
poling of his work, and purchafiug with it food from 
the fanner, cloaths from the clothier ; and, in general 
feeking for the fupply of every want from the hands 
of the perfon direftly employed for the purpofe of re¬ 
lieving it; this will not convey an idea of trade ac¬ 
cording to our definition. 

Trade and commerce are an abbreviation of this 
long procefs: a fcheme invented and fet on foot by 
merchants, from apiincipleof gain, fupportedand ex¬ 
tended among men, from a principle of general utility 
to every individual, rich or poor, to every fociety, 
great or fmall. 

Inftead of a pin-maker exchanging his pins with jo 
different perfons, for whofe labour he has occafion, he 
fells all to the merchant for money or for credit; and 
as occafion offers, he purchafts all he wants, either 
direCtly from thofe who fupply them, or from other 
merchants who deal with manufacturers In the fame 
way his merchant dealt with him. 

Another advantage of trade is, that induftrious peo¬ 
ple in one part of the country, may fupply cuftomers 
in another, though diftanr. They may cllablifli thern- 
felves in the moft commodious places for their refpec- 
tive bufinefs, and help one another reciprocally, with¬ 
out making the diftant parts of the country fuffer for 
want of their labour. They are likewife expofed 
to no avocation from their work, by feeking for cuf¬ 
tomers, 

Tradeproduces many excellent advantages ; it marks 
out to the manufacturers when their branch is under or 
overftocked with hands. If it is underftocked, they 
will find more demand than they can anfwer: if it is 
overftocked, the fale will be flow. 

Intelligent men, in every profeflion, will eafily dif¬ 
eover when thefe appearances are accidental, and when 
they proceed from the real principles of trade. 

Pofts, and correfpondence by letter.., are a confe¬ 
quence of trade ; by the means of which merchants are 
regularly informed of every augmentation or dimi¬ 
nution of induftry in every branch, in every part of 
the country. From this knowledge they regulate the 
prices they offer; and as they are many, they ferve as 
a check upon one another, from the principles of com¬ 
petition. 

From the current prices, the manufacturers are as 
well informed, as if .they kept the correfpondence 
themfelves: the ftatefman feels perfectly where hands 
C c 2 are 
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are wanting, and young people deftined to induftry, 
obey, in a manner, the call of the public, and fall na¬ 
turally in to fupply the demand. 

Two great aliiltances to merchants, efpecially in the 
infancy of trade, are public markers for collecting the 
work of fniall dealers, and large undertakings in the 
manufacturing way by private hands. By thefe means 
the merchants come at the knowledge of the quantity 
of work in the market, as on the other hand the ma¬ 
nufacturers learn, by the fale of the goods, the extent 
of the demand for them. Thefe two things being 
jnitty known, the price of goods is eafily fixed. 

Public fales ferve to correCt the fmall inconveni¬ 
ences which proceed from theoperations of trade. A 
fet of manufacturers got all together into one town, 
and entirely taken up with their indttflry, are thereby 
as well informed of the rate of the market as if every 
one of them carried thither his work; and upon the 
arrival of the merchant, who readily takes it off their 
hands, he has not the lealt advantage over them from 
his knowledge of the Hate of demand. This man 
both buys and fells in what is called wholefale ; and 
from him retailers purchafe, who diftribute the goods 
to every confumer throughout the country. Thefe 
lafl buy from wholefale merchants in every branch, that 
proportion of every fort of merchandize, which is 
luitable to the demand of their borough, city, or pro¬ 
vince. 

Thus all inconveniences are prevented, at fome ad¬ 
ditional colt to the confumer, who mu ft naturally re- 
imburfe the whole expence. The diftance of the 
manufacturer, the obfeurity of his dwelling, the ca¬ 
price in felling his work, are quite removed; the re¬ 
tailer has all in his Ihop, and the public buys at a cur¬ 
rent price. ' 

§ 2. How the prices oj Goods are determined by Trade. 

In the price of goods, two things mult be conlider- 
ed as really exilting, and quite different from one an¬ 
other ; to wit, the real value of the commodity, and 
the profit upon alienation. 

I. The firlt thing to be known of any manufacture, 
when it comes to be fold, is, how much of it a perfon 
can perform in a day, a week, a month, according to 
the nature of the work, which may require more or 
iefs time to bring it to perfection. In making fitch 
eltimates, regard is to he had only to what, upon an 
average, a workman of the country in general may 
perform, without fuppofing him the belt or the worft 
in his profeflion, or having any peculiar advantage or 
difadvantage as to the place where he works. 

Hence the reafon why fome people thrive by their 
indultry, and others not; why fome manufactures 
flourilh in one place and not in another 

II. The fecond thing to be known is, the value of 
the workman’s fubfiltence, andneceflary expence, both 
for fupplying his perfonal wants, and providing the 
inltruments belonging to his profeflion, which mult be 
taken upon an average as above ; except when the 
nature of the work requires the prefence of the work¬ 
man in the place of confumption ; for although fome 
trades and almolt every manufacture, may be carried 
on in places at a diftance, and therefore may fall under 
one general regulation as to prices; yet others there 


are, which, by their nature, require the prefence of 
the workman in the place of confumption; and in 
that cafe the prices mult be regulated by circumftances 
relative to every particular place. 

III. The third and lalt thing to be known, is the 
value of the materials, that is, the firlt matter employ¬ 
ed by the workman; and if the objeCt of his indullry 
be the manufacture of another, the fame procefs of in¬ 
quiry mult be gone through with regard to the firlt as 
with regard to the fecond : and thus the molt complex 
manufactures may be at lalt reduced to the greatelt 
fimplicity. 

Thefe three articles being known, the price of ma¬ 
nufacture is determined. It cannot be low er than the 
amount of all the three, that is, than the real value ; 
whatever it is higher, is the manufacturer’s profit. 
This will ever be in proportion to demand, and there¬ 
fore will fluctuate according to circumftances. 

Hence appears the neceflity of a great demand, in 
order to promote flouriflting manufactures. 

By the extenfive dealings of merchants, and their 
conftant application to the ftudy of the balance of 
work and demand, all the above circumftances are 
known to them, and are made known to the induftri- 
ous, who regulate their living and expence according 
to their certain profit. 

Employ a workman in a country where there is 
little trade or induftry, he proportions his price al¬ 
ways to the urgency of your want, or your capacity 
to pay ; bntfeldom to his own labour. Employ an¬ 
other in a country of trade, he will not impofe upon 
you, unlefs perhaps you be aftranger, which fuppofes 
your being ignorant of the value; but employ the 
fame workman in a work not ufual in the country, 
confequently not demanded, confequently not regu¬ 
lated as to the value, he will proportion his price as in 
the firft fuppofition. 

We may therefore conclude, from what has been 
faid that in a country where trade has been eftablilh- 
ed, manufactures muft flourilh, from the ready fale, the 
regulated price of work, and the certain profit refult- 
ing from induftry. Let us next inquire into the con- 
fequences of fuch a fituation. 

| 3. How foreign Trade opens to an induftrious People , 

and the Conferences oj it to the Merchants who fet it 

on joot. 

The firft confequence of the fituation deferibed in 
the preceding feCtion is, that wants are eafily fupplied 
for the adequate value of the thing wanted. 

The next confequence is, the opening of foreign 
trade, under its two denominations of pafiive and 
aCtive. Strangers and people of diftant countries, 

■ finding the difficulty of having their wants fupplied at 
home, and theeafe of having them fupplied from this 
country, immediately have recourfe to it. This ispaf- 
five trade. The aCtive is when merchants, who have 
executed this plan at home with fuccefs, begin to tran- 
fport the labour of their countrymen into other re¬ 
gions, which either produce, or are capable of produ¬ 
cing fuch articles of confumption, proper to be manu- 
faftured, as are moft demanded at home ; and con- 
fequcntly will meet with the readied. fale, and fetch 
the largeft profits. 


Here 
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Here then is the opening of foreign trad?, under its 
two denominations of active and pallive. 

Wliat then are the confequences of this new com¬ 
merce to our merchants, who have .left their homes in 
quell of gain abroad ? 

The firll is, that, arriving in any new country, they 
find themfelves in the fame lunation, with regard to 
the inhabitants, as the workman in the country of no 
trade, with regard to thole who employ him ; that 
is, they proportion the price of their goods to the 
eagernefs of acquiring, or the capacity of paying, in 
the inhabitants, but never to their real value. 

The firft profits then, upon this trade, mull; be very 
conliderable; and the demand from luch a country 
will, be high or low, great or fviall, according to the 
fpirit, not the real wants, of the people r for thefe in 
all countries mull: firll be fupplied by the inhabitants 
themfelves, before they ceafc to labour. 

If the people of this not-trading country be abun¬ 
dantly furnilhed with commodities ufeful to the traders, 
they will eafily part with them, at firll, for the inflru- 
ments of luxury and eafe; but the great profit of the 
traders will infenfibly increafe the demand for the pro¬ 
ductions of their new correfpondents ; this will have 
the effeCt of producing a competition between them¬ 
felves, and thereby throwing the demand on their fide. 
This is perpetually a difadvantage in traffic ; the moll 
unpolilhed nations in the world quickly perceive the 
effects of it; and are taught to profit by the difeovery, 
in fpite of the addrefs of thofe who are the moll expert 
in commerce. 

The traders will therefore be very fond of falling 
upon every method and contrivance to infpire this 
people with a tafle of refinement and delicacy. A- 
bundance of fine prefents, confilting of every inflru- 
ment of luxury and fuperfluity, the belt adapted to the 
genius of the people, will be given to the prince and 
leading men among them. Workmen will even be 
employed at home, to Itudy the talte of the ftrangers, 
and to captivate their defires by every pollible means. 
The more eager they>are of prefents, the more lavilh 
the traders will be in bellowing and diverfifying them. 
It is an animal put up to fatten; the more he eats, the 
fconer he is fit for daughter. When their talie for 
fiperfiuity is fully formed, when the relilh for their 
former fimplicity is fophilticated, poifoned, and obli¬ 
terated, then they are furely in the fetters of the 
traders, and the deeper they go, the lefs poffibility 
there is of their getting out. The prefents then will 
die away, having ferved their purpofe : and if after¬ 
wards they are found to be continued, it will probably 
be to fupport the competition againlt other nations, 
who will incline to lhare of the profits. 

If, on the contrary, this not-trading nation does not 
abound with commodities ufeful to the traders, thefe 
will make little account of trading with them, whatever 
their mm may be; but, if we fuppofe this country in- 
habired by a laborious people, who, having taken a 
tafle for refinement from the traders, apply themfelves 
to agriculture, in order to produce articles of fub- 
fiftence. they will folicit the merchants to give them 
part of their manufactures in exchange for thofe; and 
this trade will undoubtedly have the effeCt of multiplying 
numbers in the trading nation. But if food cannot be 
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furnilhed, itor any other branch of production found 
out to fupport the correfpondcnce, the talte for rerine- 
mtnt will loon die away, and trade vvillltop in this 
quarter. 

Had it not been for the furs in thofe countries ad¬ 
jacent to Hudfon’s Bay, and in Canada, the Europeans 
never would have thought of fupplying initruments of 
luxury to thofe nations; and if the inhabitants of thofe 
regions had not taken a tafle for the inflrumeuts of 
luxury furnilhed to them by the Europeans, they ne¬ 
ver would have become fo indefatigable nor fo dex¬ 
terous hunters. At the fame time we are not to fuppofe, 
that ever thefe Americans would have gone to Europe 
in quell of their manufactures. It is, therefore, owing 
to merchants, that thefe nations are become in any 
degree fond of refinement ; and this tafle, in all proba¬ 
bility, will not exceed foon the proportion of the pro¬ 
ductions of their country. From thefe beginnings of 
foreign trade it is eafy to trace its increafe. 

One ftep towards this, is the eflablifhing correfpon- 
dences in foreign countries ; and thefe are more or lefs 
necelfary in proportion as the country where they are 
•eflablilhed is more or lefs polilhed or acquainted with 
trade. They fupply the want of polls, and point out 
to the merchants what proportion the productions of 
the country bear to the demand of the inhabitants for 
manufactures. This communicates an idea of com¬ 
merce to the not-trading nation, and they infenfibly 
begin to fix a determined value upon their own pro¬ 
ductions, which perhaps bore no determined value at 
all before. 

Let us trace a little the progrefs of this refinement 
in the favages, in order to lhow how it has the effeCt of 
throwing the demand upon the traders, and of creating 
a competition among them, for the productions of the 
new country. 

Experience ffiows, that, in a new difeovered coun¬ 
try, merchants conflantly find fome article or other of 
its productions, which turn out to a great’account in 
commerce ; and we fee that the longer fuch a trade 
fubfifls, and the more the inhabitants take a tafle for 
European manufactures, the more their own produc¬ 
tions rife in their value, and the lefs profit is made by 
trading with them, even in cafes where the trade is car¬ 
ried on by companies ; which is a very wife inflitution 
for one reafon, that it cuts off a competition between 
the merchants. 

This is the bell means of keeping prices low in fa¬ 
vour of the nation; however it may work a contrary 
effeCt with refpeCt to individuals who mult buy from 
thefe monopolies. 

When companies are not eflablilhed, and when trade 
is open, the merchants, by their eagernefs to profit by 
the new trade, betray the fecrets of it; they enter into 
competition for the pnrehafe of the foreign produce ; 
and this raifes prices, and favours the commerce of the 
moft ignorant favages. 

§ 4. Conferences of the Introduction of a paffive fo¬ 
reign Trade among a People -who live in Simplicity and 

Idle?iefs. 

We now fuppofe the arrival of traders, all in one 
intereft, with inftrnments of luxury and refinement, at 
a port in a country of great fimplicity of manners, 

abundantly 
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abundantly provided by nature with great advantages for 
commerce, and peopled by a nation capable of adopt¬ 
ing a tafte for fupcrfluities. 

The firft thing the merchants do is, to expofe their 
goods, and point out the advantages of many things, 
either agreeable or ufeful to mankind in general, fuch 
as wines, fpirits, inftruments of agriculture, arms and 
ammunition for hunting, nets for fiffiing, manufactures 
for clothing, and the like. The advantages of thef’e 
are prefently perceived, and fuch commodities are ea¬ 
gerly fought after. 

The natives, on their fide, produce what they moll 
efteem, generally fomething fuperfiuous or ornamen¬ 
tal. The traders, after examining all circumftances, 
determine the objeCt of their demand, giving the jeaft 
quantity poffible in return for this fuperfluity, in order 
to imprefs the inhabitants with a high notion of the 
value of their own commodities ; but as this parfimouy 
may do more hurt than good to their intereft, they are 
very generous in making prefents; from the principles 
mentioned above. 

When the exchange is completed, and the traders 
depart, regret is commonly mutual; the one and the 
other are forry that the fupcrfluities of the country fall 
ihort. A return is promifed by the traders, and affu- 
rances are given by the natives of a better provision 
another time. 

What are the firft confequences of this revolution ? 

It is evident, that in order to fupply an equivalent 
for this new want, more hands mult be fet to work 
than formerly. And it is evident alfo, that this aug¬ 
mentation of induftry will not efl'entially increafe num¬ 
bers : Why ? Becaufe the produce of the induftry is 
in this cafe, intended to be exported. But, if we 
can find out any additional confumption at home, even 
implied by this new trade, it will have the effect of aug¬ 
menting numbers. An example will make this plain. 

Let us fuppofe the fuperfluity of this country to be 
the fkins of wild beafts, not proper for food ; the ma¬ 
nufacture fought for, brandy. The brandy is fold for 
furs. He who has furs, or he who can fpare time to 
hunt for them, will drink brandy in proportion: but 
there is no reafon to conclude from this fimple opera¬ 
tion, that one man more in the country muft neceffa- 
rily be fed, or that any augmentation of agriculture 
muft of confeqittnce enfue from this new traffic. 

But let us throw in a circumftance which may imply 
an additional confumption at home, and then examine 
the confequences. 

A poor creature who has no equivalent to offer for 
food, who is miferable, and ready to perilh for want 
of fubftftence, goes a hunting, and kills a wolf; he 
comes to a farmer with the fkin, and fays. You are 
well fed, but you have no brandy; if you will give 
me a loaf, I will give you this fkin, which the ftran- 
gers are fo fond of, and they will give you brandy. 
But, fays the farmer, I have no more bread than what 
is fufficient for my own family. As for that, replies 
the other, I will come and dig in your ground, and 
you and I will fettle our account as to the fmall quanti¬ 
ty I defire of you. The bargain is made ; the poor 
fellow gets his loaf, and lives at leaft; perhaps he 
marries, and the farmer gets a dram. But had it not 
been for this dram, that is, this new want, which was 
purchafed by the induftry of this poor fellow, by what 
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argument could he have induced the farmer to part 
with a loaf? 

Here the fentiment of charity is excluded. This 
alone is the principle of multiplication; but as true it is, 
on the other hand, that could the poor fellow have got 
bread by begging, he would not probably have gone a 
hunting. 

Here then it appears, that the very dawning-of 
trade, in the moll unpolilhed countries, implies a mul¬ 
tiplication. This is enough to point out the firft ftep, 
and to conned the fubjeCt of our prefent inquiries with 
what has already been difcufied in relation to other cir- 
cumftances. 

So foon as all the furs are difpofed of, and a tafte for 
fuperfluity is introduced, both the traders and the na¬ 
tives will becquallyintcrefted in the advancement of in¬ 
duftry in this country. Many new objeds of profit 
for the firft will be difeovered, which the proper employ¬ 
ment for the inhabitants, in reaping the natural advan¬ 
tages of their foil and climate, will make effectual. 
The traders will therefore endeavour to fet on foot ma¬ 
ny branches of induftry among the favages, and the 
allurements of brandy, arms, and clothing, will animate 
thefe in thepurfuit of them. 

When once this revolution is brought about; when 
thofe who formerly lived in ftmplicity become induftri- 
ous ; manners put on a new face. 

That is to fay, we now find two trading nations 
infteadofone, with this difference, however, that as 
hitherto we have fuppofed the merchants all in one 
intereft, the compound demand, that is, the competi¬ 
tion of the buyers, has been, and muft ftill continue on 
the fide of the natives. This is a great prejudice to 
their intereft; but as it is not fuppofed fufficient to 
check their induftry, nor to reftrain their confumption 
of the mannfadnres, let us here examine a little more 
particularly the confequences of the principle of de¬ 
mand in fuch a fituation ; for although we allow, that 
it can never change ftdes, yet it may admit of different 
modifications, and produce different effects, asweffiall 
prefently perceive. 

The merchants we fuppofe all in one intereft, confe- 
quently there can beno competition among them ; con- 
fequently no check can be put upon their raifing their 
prices, as long as the prices they demand are complied 
with. So foon as they are raifed to the full extent of 
the abilities of the natives, or of their inclinatiQn to 
buy, the merchants have the choice of three things, 
which are all perfectly in their option ; and the pre¬ 
ference to be given to the one or the other, depends 
entirely upon themfelves, and upon the circumftances 
we are going to point.out. 

Firft, they may fupport their high demand; that is 
not lower their price ; which will preferve a high 
eftimation of the manufactures in the opinions of the 
inhabitants, and render the profits upon their trade 
the greateft poffible. This part they may poffibly 
take, if they perceive the natives doubling their dili¬ 
gence, in order to become able, in time, to purchafe 
confiderable cargoes at a high value ; from which fup- 
pofirion is implied a ftrong difpofition in the people to 
become luxurious, fince nothing but want of ability 
prevents them from complying with the higheft de¬ 
mand: but ftill another circumftance muft concur, to 
engage the merchants not to lower their price. The 

great 
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great proportion of the goods they feek for in re¬ 
turn, mult be found in the hands of a few. This will 
be the cafe if flavery be eltablilhed; for then there 
mult be many poor and few rich : and they are com¬ 
monly the rich conluiners who proportion the price 
they offer, rather to their delires, than to the value of 
the thing. 

Thefecond thing which may be done is, to open the 
door to & great demand ; that is to lower their prices. 
This will link the value of the manufadlurcs in the opi¬ 
nion of the inhabitants, and render profits lefs in pro¬ 
portion, although indeed, upon the voyage, the pro- 
lits may be greater. 

This part they will take, if they perceive the in¬ 
habitants do not incline to coufume great quantities of 
the merchandize at a high value, cither for want of 
abilities or inclination ; and alfo, if the profits upon 
the trade depend upon a large confumption, as is the 
cafe in merchandize of alow value, and liiited chiefly to 
the occalions of the lower fort. Such motives of ex¬ 
pediency will be fufiicient to make them neglect a high 
demand, and prefer a great one ; and the more, when 
there is a likelihood that the confumption of low-priced 
goods in the beginning may beget a tafle for others of 
a higher value, and thus extend in general the tafle of 
fuperfiuity. 

A third part to be taken, is the leaft politic, and 
perhaps the molt familiar. It is to profit by the com¬ 
petition between the buyers, and encourage the ri¬ 
ling of demand as long as poifible when this comes 
to a flop, to make a kind of auction, by firft bringing 
down the prices to the level of the highell bidders, 
and fo to defeend by degrees, in proportion as de¬ 
mand fmks. Thus we may fay with propriety, that 
demand commonly becomes great, in proportion as 
prices fink. By this operation, the traders will profit 
as much as poflible, and fell off as much of their goods 
as the profits will permit. 

But this plan, in a new difeovered country, is not po¬ 
litic, as it both difeovers a covetoufnefs and a want of 
faith in the merchants, and alfo throws open the fecrets 
of their trade to thofe who ought to be kept ignorant 
of them. 

Let us next fuppofe, that the large profits of the 
merchants ihall be difeovered by others, who arrive at 
the fame ports in a feparate interefl, and who enter into 
no combination which might prevent the natural eft eels 
of competition. 

Let the flates of demand among the natives be fup- 
pofed the fame as formerly, both as to height and great- 
nefs, in confequence of the operation of the different 
principles, which might have induced the merchants 
to follow one or other of the plans we have been de¬ 
ferring ; we mull, however, Hill fuppofe, that they 
have been careful to preferve confiderable profits upon 
every branch. 

If we fuppofe the inhabitants to have increafed in 
numbers, wealth, and tafle for fuperfiuity, fince the 
lafl voyage, demand will be found rather on the ri¬ 
ling hand. Upon the arrival of the merchants in com¬ 
petition with the former, both will offer to fale : but 
if both Hand to the fame prices, it is very natural to 
fuppofe, that the former dealers will obtain a prefer¬ 
ence ; as, cteteris paribus, it is always an advantage to 
know and to be known. The lafl comers, therefore, 
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have no other way left to counterbalance this advan¬ 
tage, but to lower their prices. 

This is a new phenomenon : here the fall of prices 
is not voluntary as formerly ; nor confented to from 
expediency ; not owing to a failure of demand, but 
to the influence of a new principle of commerce, to 
wit, a double competition, which we fliall now exa¬ 
mine. 

§ 5. Of double Competition. 

When competition is much ftronger on one fide 
of the contract than 011 the other, it is called ftmpls. 
This is the fpecies of competition which is implied in 
the term high demand, or when it is faid that demand 
raifes prices. 

Double competition is, when, in a certain degree, it 
takes place on both fides of the contract at once, or 
vibrates alternately from one to the other. This is 
what reflrains prices to the adequate value of mer¬ 
chandize. 

The great difficulty is to diftiuguilh clearly between 
the principles of demand and thofe of competition : here 
then follows the principal differences between the two, 
relat vely to the effedls they produce feverally in the 
mercantile contradl of buying and felling, which we 
here exprefs fbortly by the word contrail. 

Simple demand is what brings the quantity of a 
commodity to market. Many demand, who do not 
buy ; many offer, who do not fell. This demand is 
called great or fmall; it is faid to increafe, to augment, 
to fwell ; and is expreffed by thefe and other fynoni- 
mous terms, which mark an augmentation or diminu¬ 
tion of quantity. In this fpecies, two people never de¬ 
mand the fame thing, but a part of the fame thing, or 
things quite alike. 

Compound demand is the principle which raifes prices, 
and can never make them fink ; becanfe in this cafe 
more than one demands the very fame thing. It is 
folely applicable to the buyers, in relation to the price 
they offer. This demand is called high or low, and is 
faid to rife, to fall, to mount, to fink, and is expreffed 
by thefe and other fynonimous terms. 

Simple competition, when between buyers, is the fame 
as compound or high demand; but differs from it in fo 
far, as this may equally take place among fellers, which 
compound demand cannot; and then it works a con¬ 
trary effedt: it makes prices fink, and is fynonimous 
with low demand : it is this competition which over¬ 
turns the balance of work and demand. 

Double competition is what is underftood to take 
place in almoft every operation of trade ; it is this 
which prevents their exceffive rife of prices ; it is this 
which prevents their exceffive fall. While double 
competition prevails, the balance is perfedt, trade and 
induftry flourilh. 

The capital diftindtion, therefore, between the terms 
demand and competition is, that demand is conftantly re¬ 
lative to the buyers; and when money is not the price, 
as in barter, then it is relative to that fide upon which 
the greateft competition is found. 

W e therefore fay, with regard to prices, demand is 
high or low. With regard to the quantity of merchan¬ 
dize, demand is great or fmall. With regard to compe¬ 
tition, it is always called great or fmall, ft rong or weak. 

Competition is, with equal propriety, applicable to 

both 
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both parties in the contradl. A competition among 
buyers is a proper expreflion ; a competition among fel¬ 
lers, who have the merchandize, is fully as ealily un- 
derltood, tiiough it be not quite fo linking, for reafons 
which an example will make plain. 

You come to a fair, where you find a great variety 
of every kind of merchandize, in the pofl'ellion of dif¬ 
ferent merchants. Thefe, by offering their goods to 
fale, conflitute a tacit competition ; every one of them 
wifhes to fell in preference to another, and at the fame 
time with the bell advantage to himfelf. 

The buyer begins, by cheapening at every fhop. 
The firlt price afked marks the covetoufnefs of the 
feller ; the firlt price offered, the avarice of the buyer. 
From this operation competition begins to work its 
effects on both tides, and fo becomes double. The 
principles which influence this operation are now to 
be deduced. 

It is impollible to fuppofe the fame degree of eager- 
nefs, either to buy or fell, among feveral merchants ; 
becaufe the degree of eagernefs is exadlly in propor¬ 
tion to their views of profit; and as thefe mult neceffa- 
rily be influenced and regulated by different circum- 
llances, the buyer, who has the bell profpedt of felling 
again with profit, obliges him, whofe profpecl is not 
fo good, to content himfelf with lefs ; and that feller, 
who has bought to the bell advantage, obliges him, 
who has paid dearer for the merchandize, to mode¬ 
rate his delire of gain. 

It is from thefe principles, that competition among 
buyers and fellers mull take place. This is what con¬ 
futes the fluctuation of prices within limits which are 
compatible with the reafonable profits of both buyers 
and fellers ; for we mufl conflantly fuppofe the whole 
operation of buying and felling to be performed by 
merchants; the buyer cannot be fuppofed to give fo 
high a price as that which he expedts to receive 
when he dillributes to the confumers, nor can the 
feller be fuppofed to accept of a lower than that which 
he paid to the manufacturer. This competition is 
properly called double, becaufe of the difficulty to de¬ 
termine upon which fide it Hands ; the fame merchant 
may have it in his favour upon certain articles, and 
againll him upon others ; it is conllantly in vibration, 
and the arrival of every poll may lefs or more pull down 
the heavy fcale. 

In every tranfadlion between merchants, the profit 
refulting front the fale mull be exadtly dilliriguilhed 
from the value of the merchandize. The firfl may 
vary, the lall never can. It is this profit alone which 
can be influenced by competition ; and it is for that 
reafon we find fuch uniformity every where in the pri¬ 
ces of goods of the fame quality. 

The competition between fellers does not appear 
fo llriking as that between buyers ; becaufe he who 
offers to fale, appears only palfive in the firfl opera¬ 
tion ; whereas the buyers prefent tbemfelves one af¬ 
ter another ; they make a demand when the mer¬ 
chandize is refufed to one at a certain price ; a fecond 
either offers more, or does not offer all: but fo foon 
as another feller finds his account in accepting the price 
the firlt had refufed, then the firfl; enters into compe¬ 
tition, providing his profits will admit his lowering the 
firfl price; and thus competition takes place among the 
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fellers, until the profits upon their trade prevent prices 
from falling lower. 

In all markets this competition is varying, though 
infenfibly, on many occafions; but in others the vi¬ 
brations are very perceptible. Sometimes it is found 
llrongell on the lide of the buyers; and in proportion 
as this grows, the competition between the fellers di- 
minilhes. When the competition between the former 
has raifed prices to a certain ftandard, it comes to a 
Hop; then the competition changes fides, and take's 
place among the fellers, eager to profit of the highelt 
price. This makes prices fall; and according as they 
fall, the competition among the buyers diminifhes. 
They Hill wait for the lowelt period. At lafl it comes; 
and then perhaps feme new circumltance, by giving 
the balance a kick, difappoints their hopes. If there¬ 
fore it ever happens, that there is but one interell up¬ 
on one lide of the contradl, as in the example in the 
former fedtion, where we fuppofed the fellers united, 
you perceive, that the rife of the price, occafioned by 
the competition of the buyers, and even its coming to 
a flop, could not poflibly have the effedl of producing 
any competition on the other fide ; and therefore, if 
prices come afterwards to fink, the fall mull have pro¬ 
ceeded from the prudential confiderations of adapting 
the price to the faculties of thofe who, from the height 
of it, had withdrawn their demand. 

From thefe principles of competition, the forefialling 
of markets is made a crime, becaufe it diminifhes the 
competition which ought to take place between dif¬ 
ferent people, who have the fame merchandize to of¬ 
fer to fale. The forefialler buys all up, with an in¬ 
tention to fell with more profit, as he has by that means 
taken other competitors out of the way, and appears 
with a fingie interell on one lide of the contradl, in 
the face of many competitors on the other. This per- 
fep. is punilhed by the Hate, becaufe he has prevented 
the price of the merchandize from becoming juftly 
proportioned to the real value ; he has robbed the pub¬ 
lic and enriched himfelf; and in the punilhment he 
makes reftitution. Here occur two queftions to be re- 
folved, for the fake of illuftration. 

Can competition among buyers poflibly take place, 
when the provifion made is more than fufficient tofupply 
the quantity demanded ? On the other hand, can compe¬ 
tition take place among the fellers, when the quantity 
demanded exceeds the total provifion made for it ? 

We think it may in both cafes ; becaufe in the one 
and the other, there is a competition implied on one 
fide of the contradl, and the very nature of this com¬ 
petition implies a poflibility of its coming on the other, 
provided feparate interefts be found upon both fides. 
But to be more particular : 

i. Experience fitows, that however juflly the pro¬ 
portion between the demand and the fupply may be 
determined in fadt, it is Hill next to impollible to dif- 
cover it exadtly, and therefore the buyers can only re¬ 
gulate the prices they offer, by what they may reafon- 
ably expedl to fell for again. The fellers, on the 
other hand, can only regulate the prices they expedl, 
by what the merchandize has coll them when brought 
to markeL. We have already Ihown, how, under 
fuch circumfiances, the feveral interefts of individuals 
affedt each other, and make the balance vibrate. 

2. 
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2. The proportion between the fupply and the de¬ 
mand is feldom other than relative among merchants, 
who are fuppofed to buy and fell, not from neceffity, 
but from a view to profit. What we mean by rela¬ 
tive is, that their demand is great or fmall according 
to prices ; there maybe a great demand for grain at 
3Js. per quarter, and no demand for it at all at 40s.; 
that is, among merchants. 

It is eflential to attend to the fmalleft circuuiftance 
in matters of this kind. The circumftance we mean, 
is the difference we find in the effeCt of competition, 
when it takes place purely among merchants on both 
fides of the contract, and when it happens, that either 
the confumers mingle themfelves with the merchant- 
buyers, or the manufacturers, that is, the furnifhers, 
mingle themfelves with the merchant-fellers. This 
combination we fhall illuftrate by the folution of ano¬ 
ther queftion, and then conclude with a few reflec¬ 
tions upon the whole. 

Can there be no cafe formed, where the competi¬ 
tion upon one fide may fubfift, without a poflibility of 
its taking place on the other, although there fhould be 
feparate interefts upon both ? 

The cafe is hardly fuppofable among merchants, who 
buy and fell with a view to profit; but it is abfolutely 
fuppofable, and that is all, when the direft confumers 
are the buyers; when the circumftances of one of the 
parties is perfe&ly known ; and when the competition 
is fo ftrong upon one fide, as to prevent a poflibility of 
its becoming double, before the whole provifion is 
fold offj or the demand fatisfied. Let us have re- 
courfe to examples. 

Grain arriving in a fmall quantity, at a port where 
the inhabitants are ftarving, produces fo great a com¬ 
petition among the confumers, who are the buyers, 
that their neceffity becomes evident; all the grain is 
generally bought up before prices can rife fo high as 
to come to a flop; becaufe nothing but the want of mo¬ 
ney, that is, an impoffibility of complying with the 
prices demanded by the merchants, can reflrain them : 
but if you fuppofe, even here, that prices come natu¬ 
rally to a flop; or that, after fome time, they fall 
lower, from prudential confiderations ; then there is 
a poflibility of a competition taking place among the 
fellers, from the principles above deduced. If, on the 
contrary, the flop is not natural, but occafioned by the 
interposition of the magiflrate, from humanity, or the 
like, there will be no competition, becaufe then the 
principles of commerce are fufpended ; the fellers are 
reftraiued on one fide, and they reflrain the buyers on 
the other. Or rather indeed, it is the magiflrate, or 
companion, who in a manner fixes the price, and per¬ 
forms the office of both buyer and feller. 

A better example ftill may be found, in a competi¬ 
tion among fellers ; where it may be fo ftrong as to 
render a commodity in a manner of no value at all, as 
in the cafe of an uncommon and unexpected draught 
of fifh, in a place of fmall confumption, when no pre¬ 
parations have been made for falling them. There 
can be then no competition among the buyers; be¬ 
caufe the market cannot laft, and they find themfelves 
entirely mafters, to give what price they pleafe, be¬ 
ing fure the fellers muft accept of it, or lofe their mer¬ 
chandize. In the firft example, humanity commonly 
flops the activity of the principle of competition; in 
Vol. V. 
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the other, it is flopped by a certain degree of fair deal¬ 
ing, which forbids the accepting of a merchandize for 
nothing. 

In proportion therefore as the riling of prices can 
flop demand, or the finking of prices can increafe it, 
in the fame proportion will competition prevent either 
the rife or the fall from being carried beyond a certain 
length: and if fuch a cafe can be put, where the riling 
of prices cannot flop demand, nor the lowering of 
prices augment it, in fuch cafes double competition has 
no cffefl; becaufe thefe circumftances unite the molt 
feparate interefts of buyers and fellers in the mer¬ 
cantile contract; and when upon one fide there is 
no feparate intereft, there can then be no competi¬ 
tion. 

From what has been Laid, we may form a judgment 
of the various degrees of competition. A book not 
worth a Ihilling, a filh of a few pounds weight, are 
often fold for confiderable films. The buyers here are 
not merchants. When, an ambaflador leaves a court in 
a hurry, things are fold for lefs than half of their 
value : he is no merchant, and his fituation is known. 
When, at a public market, there are found confumers, 
who make their provifion; or manufacturers, who dif- 
pofe of their goods for prefent fubfiftence; the mer¬ 
chants, who are refpeCtivtly upon the oppofite fide of 
the contract to thefe, profit of their competition ; and 
thofe who are refpeCtively upon the fame fide with 
them, Hand by with patience until they have finifhed 
their bufintfs. Then matters come to be carried on 
between merchant and merchant, and then profits may 
rife and fall, in the proportion of quantity to demand ; 
that is to fay, if the provifion is lefs than the demand, 
the competition among the demanders, or the rife of 
the price, will be in the compound praportion of the 
falling Ihort of the commodity, and of the profpeCt of 
felling again with profit. It is this combination which 
regulates the competition, and keeps it within bounds. 
It can affeCt but the profis upon the tranfaClion: the 
intrinfic value of the commodity Hands immoveable: 
nothing is ever fold below the real value ; nothing is 
ever bought for more than it may probably bring. 
We mean in general. Whereas, fo foou as confumers 
and needy manufacturers mingle in the operation, all 
proportion is loft. The competition betwen them is 
too ftrong for the merchants; the balance vibrates by 
jerks. In fuch markets merchants feldom appear t the 
principal objects there, are the fruits and productions 
of the earth, and articles of the firft neceffity for life, 
not manufactures ftriCtly fo called. A poor fellow 
often fells to purchafe bread to eat; not to pay what 
he did eat while he was employed in the work he dif- 
pofes of. The confumer often meafures the value of 
what he is about to purchafe, by the weight of his 
purfe, and his defire toconfume. 

56 .Of •what is called Expence, Profit, and Lofis. 

The term expence, when Amply exprefled, without 
any particular relation, is always underftood to be re¬ 
lative to money. This kind is diftinguiffied under the 
three heads of private, public, and national. 

1. Private expence is what a private perfon, or pri¬ 
vate fociety, lays out, either to provide articles of con¬ 
fumption, or fomething more permanent, which may 
be conducive to their eafe, convenience, or advantage. 

D d Thus 
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Thus we fay, a large domeflic expence, relative to one 
who fpends a great income. We fay, a merchant has 
been at great expencs for magazines, for living, for 
clerks, See. but never that he has been at any in buy- 
ing goods. In the fame way a manufacturer may ex¬ 
pend for building, machines, horfes, and carriages, but 
never for the matter he manufactures. When a thing 
is bought in order to be fold again, the fum employ¬ 
ed is called money advanced; when it is bought not 
to be fold, it may be faid to be expended. 

2. Public expence is the employment of that money 
which has been contributed by individuals for the cur¬ 
rent fervice of the ftate. The contribution, or ga¬ 
thering together, reprefents the efteCls of many ar¬ 
ticles of private expence ; the laying it out when col- 
le< 3 ted, is public expence. 

3. National expence is what is expended out of the 
country ; this is what diminifhes national wealth. The 
principal diftin&ion to be here attended to is between 
public expence, or the laying out of public money, and 
national expence, which is the alienating the nation’s 
wealth in favour of flrangers. Thus the greatefl pub¬ 
lic expence imaginable may be no national expencC ; 
becaufe the money may remain at home. On the o- 
ther hand, the fmalleft public or even private expence, 
may be a national expence; becaufe the money may 
go abroad. 

Profit and lofs is divided into pofitive, relative, and 
compound. Pofitive Profit implies no lefs to any body ; 
it refults from an augmentation of labour, indultry, or 
ingenuity, and has the effeCt of fwelling or augment¬ 
ing the public good. 

Pofitive lofs implies no profit to any body; it is what 
refults from the ceffation of the former, or of the ef¬ 
fects refnlting from it, and may be faid to diminifh 
the public good. 

Relative profit is what implies a lofs to fomebody; 
it marks a vibration of the balance of wealth between 
parties, but implies no addition to the general flock. 

Relative lofs is what, on the contrary, implies a pro¬ 
fit to fomebody; it alfo marks a vibration of the ba¬ 
lance, but takes nothing from the general flock. 

The compound is eafily underflood ; it is that fpecies 
of profit and lofs which is partly relative and partly 
pofitive. 

§ 7. "The general conferences refuliing to a trading 
Nation, upon the opening of an aClive foreign com¬ 
merce. 

A nation which remains paflive in her commerce 
is at the mercy of thofe who are a&ive, and mud be 
greatly favoured indeed by natural advantages, or by 
a conflant flux of gold and filver from her mines, to 
be able to fupport a correfpondence not entirely hurtful 
to the augmentation of her wealth. 

When we look upon the widefield which here opens 
to our view, we are perplexed with too great a variety 
of objects. In one part we fee a^decent and comely 
beginning of induftry; wealth flowing gently in to re- 
compence ingenuity; numbers both augmenting, and 
every one becoming daily more ufeful to another; agri¬ 
culture proportionally extending iifelf; no violent re¬ 
volutions; no exorbitant profits ; no infolence among 
the rich ; no exceflive mifery among the poor; multi¬ 
tudes employed in producing; a great economy upon 
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confumption; and all the inftruments of luxury, daily 
produced by the hands of the diligent going out of 
the country for the fervice of flrangers; not remaining 
at home for the gratification of fenfuality. At lafl 
the augmentations come infenfibly to a flop. Then 
thefe rivers of wealth, which were in brifk circulation 
through the whole world, and which returned to this 
trading nation as blood returns to the heart, only to 
be thrown out again by new pnifations, begin to be 
obftrufted in their courfe; and flowing abroad more 
(lowly than before, come to form ftagnations at home. 
Thefe, impatient of reilraint, foon burft out into do¬ 
meflic circulation. Upon this cities fwell in magni¬ 
ficence of buildings; the face of the country is adorn¬ 
ed with palaces, and becomes covered with groves; 
luxury lhines triumphant in every part; inequality be¬ 
comes more flriking to the eye; and want and mifery 
appear more deformed, from the contrafl: even for¬ 
tune grows more whimfical in her inconflancy; the 
beggar of the other day new rides in his coach ; and 
he who was born in a bed.of ftate, is feen to die in a 
gaol or in an alms-houfe. Such are the effects of 
great domeflic circulation. 

The flatefman looks about with amazement; he 
who was wont to confider himfelf as the firft man in 
the fociety in every refpeCt, perceives himfelf, per¬ 
haps, eclipfed by the luftre of private wealth, which 
avoids his grafp when he attempts to feize it. This 
makes his government more complex and more diffi¬ 
cult to be carried on ; he muft now avail himfelf of 
art and addrefs, as well as of power and force. By 
the help of cajoling and intrigues, he gets a little into 
debt; this lays a foundation for public credit, which, 
growing by degrees, and in its progrefs aflliming many 
new forms, becomes, from the mod tender begin¬ 
nings, a molt formidable monfter, flriking terror into 
thofe who cherifhed it in its infancy. Upon this, as 
upon a triumphant war-horfe, the flatefman gets a- 
ftride; be then appears formidable anew; his head 
turns giddy ; he is choaked with the dull he has raif- 
ed ; and at the moment he is ready to fall, to his utter 
aftonifhment and furprife, he finds a ftrong monied 
intereft, of his own creating, which, inftead of 
{'wallowing him up as be apprehended, flies to his flip- 
port. Through this lie gets the better of all opposi¬ 
tion, he eftablilhes taxes, multiplies them, mortgages 
his fund of fubfifleuce; either becomes a bankrupt, 
and lifts again from bis allies ; or, if he be lefs auda¬ 
cious, he (lands trembling and tottering for a while on 
the brink of the political precipice. From one or the 
other of thefe perilous fltuations, he begins to difeover 
an endlefs path, which, after a mulimde of windings, 
dill returns into itfelf, and continues an equal courfe 
through this vaft labyrinth. 

It is now full time to leave off rhapfody, and re¬ 
turn to reafoning and cool enquiry, concerning the 
more immediate and more general effects and revolu- 
lions produced by the opening of a foreign trade in a 
nation of induftry. 

The firft and moft fenfible alteration will be an in- 
creafe of demand for manufacturers, becanfe by flip- 
plying the wants of flrangers, the number of confu- 
mers will now be confiderably augmented. What a- 
gain will follow upon this, muft depend upon circum- 
ilances. 

If 
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If this revolution in the Itate of demand fhould 
prove too violent, the confeqnence of it will be to 
raife demand ; if it fliould prove gradual, it will in¬ 
creafe it. This diftinCtion is well underftood, and the 
confeqnence appears jnft: for, if the fupply do not 
increafe in proportion to the demand, a competition 
will enfue among t!ie demanders; which is the com¬ 
mon effect of fuch fudden revolutions. If, on the o- 
ther hand, a gentle increafe of demand fhoulJ be ac¬ 
companied with a proportional fupply, the whole in¬ 
duftrious fociety will grow in vigour, and in whole- 
fome ftature, without being fenfible of any great advan¬ 
tage or inconveniency ; the change of their circum- 
ftanccs will even he imperceptible. 

The immediate effeCts of the violent revolution 
will, in this example, be flattering to flume and difla- 
greeable to others. Wealth will be found daily to 
augment, from the rifling of prices, in many branches 
of induftry. This will encourage the induftrious clafl- 
fes, and the idle confumers at home will complain. 
We have already dwelt abundantly long upon the ef¬ 
fect refilling from this to the lower clafles of the 
people, in providing them with a certain means of 
flibliftence. Let us now examine in what refpeCt 
even the higher clafles will be made likewife to feel 
the good effeCts of this general change,- although at 
firft they may fuffer a temporary inconveniency from 
it. 

Farmers, as has been obferved, will have a greater 
difficulty in finding fervants, who, inftead of labouring 
the ground, will chufe to turn thcmfelves to manufac¬ 
tures. This we have confidered in the light of pur¬ 
ging the lands of fuperfluous mouths; but every cou- 
fequence in this great chain of politics draws other 
confequences after it, and as they follow one another, 
things put on different faces, which affcfl clafles dif¬ 
ferently. The purging of the land is but one of the 
firft; here follows another. 

The defertion of the lands employed in a trifling 
agriculture will at firft, no doubt embarrafs the far¬ 
mers; but in a little time every thing becomes balan¬ 
ced in a trading nation, becaufe here every induftrious 
man muft advance in profperity, in fpite of all general 
combinations of circumftances. 

In the cafe before us, the relative profits upon farm¬ 
ing muff foon become greater than formerly, becaufe 
of this additional expence which muft affeCt the whole 
clafs of farmers; coufequently, this additional expence, 
inftead of turning out to be a lofs to either landlord or 
farmer, will, after fome little time, turn out to the. 
advantage of both ; becaufe the produce of the ground, 
being indifpenfably neceflary to every body, muft in 
every article increafe in its value. Thus in a fhort 
time accounts will be nearly balanced on all hands; 
that is to fay, the fame proportion of wealth will, 
cater is paribus, continue the fame among the induf¬ 
trious. We fay among the induftrious; for thofe 
who are cither idle, or even negligent, will be great 
lofers. 

A proprietor of land, inattentive to the canfcs of his 
farmer’s additional expence, may very imprudently 
fl.ffer his rents to fall, inftead of affifting him on a pro¬ 
per occafion, in order to make them afterwards rife 
the higher. 

* Thofe who live upon a determined income in mo- 
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ney, and who are nowife employed in traffic, nor in 
any fcheme of induftry, will, by the augmentation 
of prices, be found in worfe circumftances than be¬ 
fore. 

In a trading nation every man muft turn his talents 
to account, or he will undoubtedly be left behind in 
this univerfal emulation, in which the moft induftrious, 
the moft ingenious, and the moft frugal, will conftamly 
carry off the prize. 

This confideration ought to be a fpur to every 
body. The richeft men in a trading nation have no 
flecurity • againft poverty ; we mean proportional po¬ 
verty ; for though they diminifh nothing of their in¬ 
come, yet, by not increafmg it in proportion to others, 
they lofe their rank in wealth, and from the firft clafs 
in which they flood they will Aide infenfibly down to a 
lower. 

There is one confeqnence of an additional benefi¬ 
cial trade, which raifes demand and increafes wealth ; 
but if we fuppofe no proportional augmentation of 
fupply, it will prove at bell but an airy dream which 
laits for a moment; and when tile gilded feene is 
paflt-d away, nnmberlefs are the inconveniences which 
are feen to follow-. 

We fliall now point out the natural confequences of 
this augmentation of wealth drawn from foreign na¬ 
tions, when the ftatefman remains inattentive to in¬ 
creafe the fupply both of food and manufactures, in 
proportion to the augmentation of mouths, and of the 
demand for the produce of induftry. 

In fuch a fituation profits will daily fwtil, and every 
fcheme for reducing them within the bounds of mo¬ 
deration, will be looked upon as a hurtful and unpo¬ 
pular meafure: be itfo; but let us examine the con¬ 
fequences. 

We have faid, that the rife of demand for manu¬ 
factures naturally increafes the value of work: now 
we mult add, that under fuch circumftances, the aug¬ 
mentation of riches in a country, either not capable 
of improvement as to the foil, or where precautions 
have not been taken for facilitating a multiplica¬ 
tion of inhabitants, by the importation of fubfift- 
ence, will be productive of the moft calamitous confe¬ 
quences. 

On one fide, this wealth will effectually diminifh 
the mafs of the food before produced ; and on the 
other, will increafe the number of ufelefs confumers. 
The firft of thefe circumftances will raife the demand 
for food ; and the fecond will diminifh the number 
of ufeful free hands, and confequently raife the price 
of manufactures: here are Ihortly the outlines of this 
progrefs. 

The more rich and luxurious a people are, the more 
delicate they become in their manner of living; if 
they fed on bread formerly, they will now feed on 
meat ; if they-fed on meat, they will now feed on 
fowl. The fame ground which feeds a hundred with 
bread, and a proportional quantity of animal food, 
will not maintain an equal number of delicate livers. 
Food muft then become more fcarce ; demand for it 
riffs; the rich are always the Itrongeft in the mar¬ 
ket; they confttmc the food, and the poor are forced 
to ftarve. Here the wide door to modern diftrefs 
opens; to wit, a hurtful competition for fubfiftence. 
Farther, when a people become rich, they think lefs 
D d 2 , of 
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of economy; a number of ufelefs fervants are hired, 
to become an additional dead weight on confumption ; 
and when their flarving countrymen cannot fupply the 
extravagance of the rich fo cheaply as other nations, 
they either import inflrnments of foreign luxury, or 
feek to enjoy them out of their own country, and 
thereby make reftitution of their gains. 

Is it not therefore evident, that if, before things 
come to this pafs, additional fubliftence be not provi¬ 
ded by one method or other, the number of inhabi¬ 
tants mull diminilh ; although riches may daily in- 
creafe by a balance of additional matter, fuppofed to 
be brought into the country in confequence of the hi¬ 
therto beneficial foreign trade r This is not all. We 
fay farther, that the beneficial trade will laft for a 
time only. For the infallible confequence of the rife 
of prices at home will be, that thofe nations which at 
firft confumed your manufactures, perceiving the gra¬ 
dual increafe of their price, will begin to work for 
themfelves; or finding out your rivals who can fup¬ 
ply them cheaper, will open their doors to them. 
Thefe again, perceiving the great advantages gained 
by your traders, will begin to fupply the market; and 
fince every thing mull be cheaper in countries where 
we do not fuppofe the concurrence of all the circutn- 
ftances mentioned above, thefe nations will fupplant 
you, and be enriched in their turn. 

Here comes a new revolution. Trade is come to 
a flop: what then becomes of all the hands which 
were formerly employed in fupplying the foreign de¬ 
mands ? 

Were revolutions fo hidden as we are obliged to 
reprefent them, all would go to wreck ; in proportion 
as they happen by quicker or (lower degrees, the in¬ 
conveniences are greater or fmaller. 

Prices, we have faid, are made to rife by compe¬ 
tition. If the competition of the ftrangers was what 
raifed them, the diftrefs upon the manufacturers will 
be in proportion to the fitddennefs of their dcferting 
the market. If the competition was divided between 
the ftrangers and the home-confumers, the inconve¬ 
niences which enfue will be lefs ; becaufe the defer- 
tion of the ftrangers will be in fome meafure made up 
by an increafe of home confumption which will follow 
upon the fall of prices. And if, in the third cafe, the 
natives have been fo imprudent, as not only to fup- 
port a competition with the ftrangers, and thereby 
difguft them from coming any more to market, but 
even to continue the competition between themfelves, 
the whole lofs fuftained by the revolution will be na¬ 
tional. Wealth will ceafe to augment ; but the in¬ 
conveniences, in place of being felt by the manufac¬ 
turers, Will only affeCt the ftate ; thofe will continue 
in affluence, extolling the generofity of their coun¬ 
trymen, and defpiiing the poverty of the ftrangers who 
liad enriched them. 

Domeftic luxury will here prove an expedient for 
preferving from ruin the induftrious part of a people, 
who in fubfifting themfelves had enriched their coun¬ 
try. No change will follow in their condition ; they 
will go on with a painful affiduity to labour: and if 
the confequences of it become now hurtful to one part 
of the ftate, they mud at leaft be allowed to be ef- 
fentially neceffary for the fupport of the other. 

But that luxury is no neceffary concomitant of fo¬ 


reign trade, in a nation where the true principles of 
it are underftood, will appear very plain, from a con- 
traft we are now going to point out, in the example of 
a modern ftate, renowned for its commerce and fru¬ 
gality. The country is Holland. 

A fet of induftrious and frugal people were affem- 
bled in a country by nature fnbjeCt to many inconve¬ 
niences, the removing of which neceffarily employed 
abundance of hands. Their fituation upon the conti¬ 
nent, the power of their former mafters, and the am¬ 
bition of their neighbours, obliged them to keep great 
bodies of troops. Thefe two articles added to the 
numbers of the community, without either enriching 
the ftate by their labour exported, or producing food 
for themfelves or countrymen. 

The fcheme of a commonwealth was calculated to 
draw together the induftrious ; but it has been ftill 
more ufeful in fubfifting them ; the republican form 
of government being there greatly fubdivided, vefts 
authority fufficient in every part of it, to make fuitable 
provifion for their own fubfiftence; and the tie which 
unites them, regards only matters of public concern. 
Had the whole been governed by one fovereign, or by 
one council, this important matter never could have 
been effectuated. 

It would be impoffible for the moft able minifter 
that ever lived, to provide nourilhment for a country 
fo extended as France, or even as England, fuppo- 
fing thefe as fully peopled as Holland is; even although 
it fflonld be admitted that a fufficient quantity of food 
might be found in other countries for their fubfiftence. 
The enterprife would be too great, abufes would mul¬ 
tiply ; the confequence would be, that the inhabitants 
would die for want. But in Holland the cafe is dif¬ 
ferent : every little town takes care ®f its own inha¬ 
bitants; and this care being the objeCt of application 
and profit to fo many perfons, is accompliffled with 
fuccefs. 

When once it is laid down as a maxim in a coun¬ 
try, that food niuft of neceffity be got from abroad in 
order to feed the inhabitants at home, the corn-trade 
becomes confiderable, and at the fame time certain, re¬ 
gular, and permanent. This was the cafe in Holland: 
as the inhabitants were induftrious, the neceffary con¬ 
fequence has been, a very extraordinary multiplica¬ 
tion ; and at the fame time fuch an abundance of grain 
that, inftead of being in want themfelves, they often 
fupply their neighbours. There are many examples 
of England’s being fupplied with grain from thence ; 
and, which is ftill more extraordinary, from the re¬ 
exportation of the very produce of its own fruitful 
foil. 

It is therefore evident, that the only way to fup¬ 
port induftry, is to provide a fupply of fubfiftence, 
conftantly proportional to the demand that may be 
made for it. This is a precaution indifpenfably ne¬ 
ceffary for preventing hurtful competition. This is 
the particular care of the Dutch : fo long as it can be 
effectual, their ftate can fear no decline ; but when¬ 
ever they come to be diftreffed in the markets, upon 
which they depend for fubfiftence, they will fink into 
ruin. It is by mere dint of frugality, cheap and par- 
fimonious living, that the navigation of this indnftri- 
ous people is lupported, Conftant employment, and 
an accumulation of almoft imperceptible gains, fill 

their 
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their coffers with wealth, in fpite of the large outgo¬ 
ings to which their own proper nourilhment yearly 
forces them. The large profits upon induftry in other 
countries which are no proof of generofity, but a fa¬ 
tal effect of a fcanty fubfiftence, is far from dazzling 
their eyes. They feldom are found in the lift of 
competitors at any foreign port; if they have their 
cargo to difpofe of, they wait with pleafure in their 
own veffels, confuming their own provifions, and at 
lad accept of what others have left. It may be faid, 
that many other circumftances concur in favour of the 
Dutch, befides the article of fubliftence. Without dif- 
ptuing this matter, it may be obferved, that if a com¬ 
putation be made of the hands employed in providing 
fubliftence, and of thofe who are feverally taken up 
in fnpplying every other want, their numbers will be 
found nearly to balance one another in the molt luxu¬ 
rious countries. From this we may conclude, that 
the article of food, among the lower claffes, mutt bear 
a very high proportion to all the other articles of their 


confnmption; and therefore a dimunition upon the 
price of fubfiftence, mult be of infinite confequence to 
manufacturers who are obliged to buy it. From this 
confideration, let us judge of the confequence of fuch 
augmentations upon the price of grain as are familiar 
to us; 30 or 40 percent, feems nothing. Now this 
augmentation operates upon two-thirds, at leall, of the 
whole expence of a labouring man : let any one who. 
lives in tolerable affluence make the application of this 
to himfelf, and examine how he would manage his 
affairs, if, by accidents of rains or winds, his expences 
were to rife 30 per cent, without a poflibility of re¬ 
training them ; for this is unfortunately the cafe with 
all the lower claffes. Frome whence it may be con¬ 
cluded, that the keeping food cheap, and till more the 
preferving it at all times at an equal flandard, is the 
fountain of the wealth of Holland; and that any hurt¬ 
ful competition in this article muft beget a diforder 
which will affedt the whole of the manufadturers of a 
Hate. 
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Commercy COMMERCY, a handfeme town of France in the 
II . duchy of Bar, with the title of a principality, and a 
Commma- magnificent caftle. It is feated on the river Menfe, in 
. t 0 T J' ■ E. Long. 5. 24. N. Lat. 48. 20. 

COMMERSONIA, in botany : A genus of the 
pentagynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants. The calyx is a monophyllous, five-parted, 
corolliferous perisnthium, with fharp ovated fegments; 
the corolla has five linear petals ; the (lamina are five 
very fhort filaments at the bafes of the petals ; the 
pericarpimn a globular, hard, quinquclocular nut, with 
two ovated feeds in each divilion. 

COMMINATION, an office in the liturgy of the 
church of Eugland, appointed to be read on Affi- 
Wedttefday, or the firlt day of Lent. It is fubftitu- 
ted in the room of that godly difeipline in the primitive 
church, by which (as the introduction to the office 
expreffes it), “ fuch perfons, as flood convidted of no¬ 
torious fins, were put to open penance, and punifhed 
in this world, that their fouls might be faved in the 
day of the Lord ; and that others, admonifhed by 
their example, might be the more afraid to offend.” 
This difeipline, in after ages, degenerated, in the 
church of Rome, into a formal confelfion of lins upon 
Affi-Wednefday, and the empty ceremony of fprink- 
ling aflies upon the heads of the people. Our re¬ 
formers wifely rejedted this ceremony, as mere fhadow 
and (how ; and fnbftitnted this office in its room, which 
is, A denunciation of God’s auger and judgment againft 
flutters ; that the people, being apprized of God’s 
wrath and indignation againft fin, may not, through 
want of difeipline in the church, be encouraged to 
follow and ptirfne them, but rather be moved to 
fupply that difeipline to themfelves, and fo to a- 
void being judged and condemned at the tribunal of 
God. 

COMMINATORY, an appellation given to what¬ 
ever threatens punilhmenr, or fome penalty. Thus, 
in France, when an exile is enjoined not to return un¬ 
der pain of death, it is deemed a cornminatory penal¬ 
ty ; fince, if he do return, it is not ftridtly executed; 
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but a fecond injunction is laid on him, which is more Commin- 
than cornminatory, and, from the day of the date 
thereof, imports death without remedy. II .. 

COMMINGES, a province of France, 4J miles in 
length; and 15 in breadth; bounded on the north by - B 

Gafcony, on the foutli by Catalonia, on the eafl by 
Coufferans, and on the weft by Bigorra. Its princi¬ 
pal trade conlifts in cattle, mules, and corn. St Ber¬ 
trand is the capital town. 

COMMINUTION, denotes the breaking,or rather 
grinding, a body to very fmall particles. 

COMMIRE (John), a celebrated Latin poet, bom 
at Amboife in 1625, entered into the fociety of the 
Jefuits, and taught polite literature and divinity. He 
died at Paris in 1702. We have a volume of his 
Latin poems, and a collection of his pofthumous 
works. His odes and fables are more particularly ad¬ 
mired. 

COMMISSARY, in the ecclefiaftical law, an offi¬ 
cer of the biffiop, who exercifes fpiritual jurifdidtion in 
places of a dioceft fo far from the Epifcopal fee, that 
the chancellor cannot call the people to the bilhop’s 
principal confiftory court, without giving them too 
much inconveniency. 

Commissary"C ourt, in Scotland, a court orignal- 
ly conftituted by the bifhops for executing in their 
name an ufuxped jurifdidtion ; and was anciently cal¬ 
led the hi/hop’s court, curia Chriftiauitatis, or conftfto- 
rial court. This court was modelled by queen Mary at 
the Reformation, and it continues till this day. 

Commissary, in a military fenfe, is of different 
forts. 

Commissars -General of the Mufters, an officer ap¬ 
pointed to mufter the army, as often as the general 
thinks proper, in order to know the ftrength of each 
regiment and company, to receive and infpedt the 
mufter-rolls, and to keep an exadt ftate of the ftrength 
of the army. 

Commissary of Hurfes, an officer in the artillery, 
appointed to have the infpedtion of the artillery-horfes, 
to fee them muttered, and to fend fuch orders as he 
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receives from the commanding officer of the artillery, 
by fome of the conductors of horfes, of which he has 
a certain number for his affiftants. 

Commissary of Provisions, an officer who has the 
charge of furnilhing the army with provifions. 

Commissary of Stores, an officer in the artillery, who 
has the charge of all the (tores, for which he is ac¬ 
countable to the office of ordnance. 

COMMISSION, in common law, the warrant or 
letters patent, which all perfons exerciling jurifdiCtion 
have to empower them to hear or determine any caufe 
or fait, as the commiffion of the judge, ire. 

Commission of Bankruptcy, is the commiffion that 
iffiies from the chancellor, on a perfon’s becom¬ 
ing a bankrupt within any of the ftatutes, directed to 
certain commiffioners appointed to examine into it, 
and to fecurc the bankrupt’s lands and effects for the 
fatisfaCtion of his creditors. Stc the article Bank¬ 
rupt. 

The proceedings on a commiffion of bankrupt may 
be divided, i. Into tbofe which affect the bank¬ 
rupt himfelf. 2. Into thofe which affeCt his proper¬ 
ty- 

s 1. As to thofe of the former kind, there mud in 
the fir(t place be a petition to the lord chancellor by 
one creditor to the amount of L. 100, or by two to 
the amount of L. ijo, or by three or more to the 
amount of L. 200 ; upon which he grants a comtnif- 
fion to fuch difereet perfons as to him (hall feem good, 
who are then ftyled commiffioners ofbankrupt. The 
petitioners, to prevent malicious applications, muff be 
bound in a fecurity of L. 200, to make the party a- 
mends, in cafe they do not prove him a bankrupt. And 
if, on the other hand, they receive any money or ef¬ 
fects from the bankrupt, as a recompenfe for fuing 
out the commiffion, fo as to receive more than their 
rateable dividends of the bankrupt’s eftate, they forfeit 
not only what they (hall have fo received, but their 
whole debt. When the commiffion is awarded and if- 
fued, the commiffioners are to meet at their own ex- 
pencc, and to take an oath for the due execution of 
their commiffion, and to be allowed a fum not exceed¬ 
ing 20s. per diem each, at every fitting. And no com¬ 
miffion of bankruptcy (hall abate or be void on any de- 
rnife of the crown. 

When the commiffioners have received their com¬ 
miffion, they are firrt to receive proof of the perfan’s 
being a trader, and having committed fome aft of 
bankruptcy ; and then to declare him bankrupt, if pro¬ 
ved fo; and to give notice thereof in the gazette, and 
at the fame time to appoint three meetings. At one 
of thefe meetings an eleftion muff be made of af- 
ftgnees, or perfons to whom the bankrupt’s eftate (hall 
be affigned, and in whom it (hall be veiled for the be¬ 
nefit of the creditors; which affignees are chofen by 
the major part, in value, of the creditors who (hall 
then have proved their debts; but may be originally 
appointed by the commiffioners, and afterwards ap¬ 
proved or rejedted by the creditors : but no creditor 
(hall be admitted to vote in the choice of affignees, 
whofe debt, on the balance of accounts, does not 
amount to L. 10. And at the third meeting at far- 
theft, which muff be on the 42d day after the adver- 
tifement in the gazette, the bankrupt, upon notice al- 
fo pcrfonally ferved upon him, or left at his ufual' 
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place of abode, muff furrender himfelf perfonally to Ommif- 
the commiffioners, and muff thenceforth in all rtfpedis (ion. 

conform to the directions of the ftatutes of bankrupt- -- v - 

cy ; or, in default thereof, (hall be guilty of felony 
without benefit of clergy, and (hall fuffer deaLh, and 
his goods and eftate (hall be divided among his credi¬ 
tors. 

In cafe the bankrupt abfeonds, or is likely to run 
away between the time of the commiffion ifliied and 
the laft day of furrender, he may, by warrant from 
any judge or juftice of the peace, be apprehended and 
committed to the county gaol, in order to be forth¬ 
coming to the commiffioners, who are alfo empower¬ 
ed immediately to grant a warrant for feizing hii 
goods and papers. 

When the bankrupt appears, the commiffioners are 
to examine him touching all matters relating to his 
trade and effeCts. They may alfo fummon before them, 
and examine, the bankrupt’s wife, and any other per-' 
fon whatfoever, as to ail .matters relating to the bank¬ 
rupt’s affairs: And in cafe any of them dial] refufe to 
anfwer, or (hall not anfwer fully, to any lawful quef- 
tion, or (hall refufe to fubferibe fuch their examina¬ 
tion, the commiffioners may commit them to prifon 
without bail, till they make and (ign a full anfwer; 
the commiffioners fpecifying in their warrant of com¬ 
mitment the queftion fo refufed to be anfwered. And 
any gaoler, permitting fuch perfon to efcape ergo out 
of prifon, (hall forfeit L. 500 to the creditors. 

The bankrupt upon this examination, is bound, up¬ 
on pain of death, to make a full difeovery of all his 
eftate and effeCts as well hi expectancy as poffeffion, 
and how he has difpofed of the fame; together with 
all books and writings relating thereto ; and is to de¬ 
liver up all in his power to the commiffioners (ex¬ 
cept the neceffary apparel of himfelf, his wife, and 
his children) ; or, in cafe he conceals or embezzles 
any effects to the amount of L. 20, or with-holds any 
book or writings, with intent to defraud his credi¬ 
tors, he (hall be guilty of felony without benefit of 
clergy. 

After the time allowed the bankrupt for fuch difeo¬ 
very is expired, any other perfon voluntarily difeo- 
vering any part of his eftate before unknown to the 
affignees, (hall be entitled to five per cent, out of the 
effects fo difeovered, and fuch farther reward as the 
affignees and commiffioners (hall think proper. And 
any truftee wilfully concealing the eftate of any bank¬ 
rupt, after the expiration of 42 days, (hall forfeit 
L. 100, and double the value of the eftate concealed, 
to the creditors. 

Hitherto every thing is in favour of the creditors ; 
and the law feems to be pretty rigid and fevere againft 
the bankrupt; but, in cafe he proves honeft, it makes 
him full amends-for all this rigour and feverity. For, 
if the bankrupt hath made an ingenuous difeovery, 
hath conformed to the directions of the law, and hath 
aCted in all points to the fatisfaCtion of his creditors; 
and if they, or four parts in five of them in number 
and value (but none of them creditors for lefs than 
L. 20), will fign a certificate to that purport ; the 
commiffioners are then to authenticate fuch certificate 
under their hands and feals, and to tranfmit it to the 
lord chancellor : and he, or two judges whom he (hall 
appoint,- on oath made by the bankrupt that fuch cer¬ 
tificate 
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Commit- tificate was obtained without fraud, may allow the 
fion. f Ame ; or difallow it, upon caufc fnown by any of the 
" ' creditors of the bankrupt. 

If no caufe be (ltown to the contrary, the certifi¬ 
cate is allowed of courfe ; and then the bankrupt is 
intitled to a decent and reafonable allowance out of 
his ctf.dts, for his future fupport and maintenance, 
and to put hint in a way of honed induftry. This al¬ 
io,vance is alfo in proportion to his former good be¬ 
haviour, in the early difcovery of the decline of his 
affairs, and thereby giving his creditors a larger di¬ 
vidend. For if his effcdts will not pay one half of his 
debts, or ios. in the pound, he is left to the difcretion 
of the commiflioners and aflignees, to have a compe¬ 
tent fum allowed him, not exceeding 3 per cent.; but 
if they pay ios. in the pound, he is to be allowed 
5 per cent.; if 12s. and 6d. then 74 per cent.; and if 
15s. in the pound, then the bankrupt fhall be allow¬ 
ed 10 per cent.; provided that fuch allowance do not 
in the firlt cafe exceed L. 200, in the fecond L. 250, 
and in the third L. 300. 

Betides this allowance, he has alfo an indemnity 
granted him, of being free and difeharged for ever 
from all debts owing by him at the time he became a 
bankrupt; even though judgment fhall have been ob¬ 
tained againfl him, and he lies in prifon upon execution 
for fuch debts; and, for that among other purpofes, 
all proceedings on commiflion of bankrupt, are, on pe¬ 
tition, to be entered on record, as a perpetual bar 
againfl adtions to be commenced upon this account : 
though, in general, the production of the certificate 
properly allowed lhall be fuflicient evidence of all pre¬ 
vious proceedings. Thus the bankrupt becomes a 
clear man again ; and, by the affiftance of his allow¬ 
ance and his own induftry, may become a ufcful mem¬ 
ber of the commonwealth : which is the rather to be 
expedtrd, as he cannot be intitled to thefe benefits, 
but by the teltimony of his creditors themfelves of 
his boneft and ingenuous difpofition ; and unlefs his 
failures have been owing to misfortunes, rather than 
to mifeondudt and extravagance. 

2. As to the proceedings which affedt the bankrupt’s 
property. 

By virtue of the ftatutes before mentioned, all the 
perfonal efUte and erfedts of the bankrupt are con- 
iidered as veiled, by the adt of bankruptcy, in the 
future affiances of Ins commifliont rs whether they be 
goods in adtual poffeflbn, or debts, contradls, and o- 
thcr chofes in adtion ; and the commiflioners by their 
warrant may caufe any houfe or tenement of the 
bankrupt to be broken open, in order to enter upon 
and feize the fame. And when the aflignees are cho- 
fen or approved by the creditors, the commiflioners 
are to aflign every thing over to them; and the 
property of every part of the eftate is thereby as 
fully vefted in them as it was in the bankrupt him- 
felf, and they h ive the fame remedies to recover it. 

The property vefted in the aflignees is the whole 
that the bankrupt had in himfelf, at the time he com¬ 
mitted the firft act of bankruptcy, or that has been 
vefted in him fince, before his debts are fatisfied or 
agreed for. Therefore it is ufoally faid, that once a 
ban! nipt, and always a bankrupt: by which is meant, 
that a plain diredt aft of bankruptcy once committed, 
cannot be purged, or explained away, by any fubfe- 
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quent conduft, as a dubious equivocal adt maybe; but Commif- 
that, if a commiflion is afterwards awarded, the com- _fi° n - 
million and the property of the aflignees fhall have a re¬ 
lation, or reference, back to the, firft and original aft of 
bankruptcy. In fo much that all tranfadliuns of the 
bankrupt are from that lim.c abfohitcly null and void, 
either with regard to the alienation of his property or 
the receipt of his debts from fuch as are privy to his 
bankruptcy ; for they are no longer his property, or 
his debts, but thofe of the future aflignees. And if an 
execution be fued out, but not ferved and executed 
on the bankrupt’s effefts till after the aft of bank¬ 
ruptcy, it is void, as againfl the affiguees. But the 
king is not bound by this fictitious relation, nor is 
within the ftatutes of bankrupts; for if, after the act 
of bankruptcy committed, and before the aflignmer.c 
of his effefts, and extent iflties for the debt of the 
cro.-> n, the goods arc bound thereby. In France this 
doftnne of relation is carried to a very great length ; 
for there, every aft of a merchant, for 10 days prece¬ 
dent to the adt of bankruptcy, is prefumed to be frau¬ 
dulent, and is therefore void. But in England the law 
Hands upon a more reafonable footing : for as thefe 
afts of bankruptcy may iometimes be fecret to all but 
a few, and it would be prejudicial to trade to carry 
this notion to its utmoft length, it is provided by flat. 

19 Geo. II. c. 32. that no money paid by a bankrupt 
to a bona fide , or real creditor, in a courfe of trade, 
even after an adt of bankruptcy done, fhall be liable 
to be refunded. Nor by flat. 1 Jac. I. c. 15. fhall any 
debtor of a bankrupt that pays him his debt without 
knowing of his bankruptcy, be liable to account for it 
again. The intention of this relative power being 
only to reach fraudulent tranfaftions, and not to dtl- 
trefs the fair trader. 

The aflignees may purfue any legal method of re¬ 
covering this property fo vefted in them, by their own. 
authority; but cannot commence a fuit in tqnity, nor 
compound any debts owing to the bankrupt, nor refer 
any matters to arbitration, without the confent of the 
creditors, or the major part of them in value, at a 
meeting to be held in purfuance of notice in the ga¬ 
zette. 

When they have got in all the effects they can rea- 
fonably hope for, and reduced them to ready money, 
the aflignees ntuft, within 12 months after the com- 
miffion iffued, give 2t days notice to the creditors of 
a meeting for a dividend or diftribution; at which 
time they mult produce their accounts, and verify 
them upon oath, if required. And then the commif- 
ftontrs fhall diredt a dividend lobe made, at fo much 
in the pound, to all creditors who have before proved 
or fhall then prove, their debts. This dividend muft 
be made equally, and in a rateable proportion, to all 
the creditors, at cording to the quantity of their debts; 
no regard being had to the quality of them. Mort¬ 
gages, indeed, for which the creditor has a real fecu- 
ricy in his own hands, are entirely fafe; for the corn- 
million of bankrupt reaches only the equity of re¬ 
demption. So are alfo perfonal debts, where the cre¬ 
ditor has a chattel in his hands, or a pledge or pawn, 
for the payment, or has taken the debtors lands or 
goods in execution. And, upon the equity of the 
flat. 8 An. c. 14 (which directs, that upon all execu¬ 
tions of goods being on any premiffes demifed to a te¬ 
nant. 
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Commif- uaut one year’s rent and no more (hall, if due, be 
fion, paid to the landlord) it hath alfo been held, that under 
Commif- a com million of bankrupt, which is in the nature of a 
fl0 " cr ‘ , ftatute execution, the landlord lhall be allowed his ar¬ 
rears of rent to the fame amount, in preference to o- 
ther creditors, even though he hath neglected to dif- 
trein while the goods remained on the premilfes ; 
which he is otherwife intitled to do for his entire 
rent, be the quantum what it may. But otherwife 
judgments and recognizances (both which are debts 
of record, and therefore at other times have a pri¬ 
ority), and alfo bonds and obligations by deed or fpe- 
cial inftrument (which are called debts by fpecialty, 
and are ufually the next in order), thefe are all put on 
a level with debts by mere limple contrail:, and all 
paid pari pajju. Nay, fo far is this matter carried, 
that, by the exprefs provifion of the flatutes, debts 
not due at the time of the dividend made, as bonds 
or notes of hand, payable at a future day, lhall be 
paid equally with the reft, allowing a difcount or 
drawback in proportion. And infurances and obli¬ 
gations upon bottomry or refpondentia, bona fide, 
made by the bankrupt, though forfeited alter the 
commiffion is awarded, (hall be looked upon in the 
fame light as debts contrafted before any ait of bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

Within 18 months after the commiffion iffued, a 
fecond and final dividend lhall be made, unlefs all the 
effefts were exhaufted by the firft. And if any fur- 
plus remains after paying the creditor his full debt, it 
lhall be reftored to the bankrupt. This is a cafe 
which fometimes happens to men in trade, who invo¬ 
luntarily, or at lealt unwarily, commit ails of bank¬ 
ruptcy, by abfconding and the like, while their effefts 
are more than fufficient to pay their creditors. And 
if anyfupicious or malevolent creditor will take the 
advantage of fuch ails, and fue out a commiffion, the 
bankrupt has no remedy, but mull quietly lubmit to 
the effeits of his own imprudence : except that, upon 
fatisfaftion made to all the creditors, the commiffion 
maybe fuperfeded. This cafe may alfo happen when 
a knave, is defirous of defrauding his creditors, and 
is compelled, by a commiffion, to do them that juftice 
which otherwife he wanted to evade. And there¬ 
fore, though the ufual rule is, that all intereft on debts 
carrying intereft lhall ceafe from the time of iffiting 
the commiffion, yet in cafe of a furplus left after pay¬ 
ment of every debt, fuch intereft lhall again revive, 
and be chargeable on the bankrupt or his reprefen- 
tatives. 

Commission of Lunacy, iffiues out of the court of 
chancery, whether a perfon reprefented to be a luna¬ 
tic, be fo or not. See Lunacy. 

Commission of Teinds, a court in Edinburgh, which 
came in place of a committee of the Scottilh parli¬ 
ament, for erefting new parilhes and valuing teinds 
for the fupport of the clergy. It is veiled in the Lords 
offeflion. See Law, n° clix. n. 

Commision Officers. See Officers. 

Commission, in commerce. See Factorage. 

COMMISSIONER, a perfon authorifed by com- 
miffion, letters patent, or other lawful warrant to 
examine any matters, or execute any lawful commif- 
fton. y 
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Commissioner in the General Jfembly of the church 
of Scotland. See Assembly (General). 

Commissioners of the Cuftoms. See Customs. 

Commissioners of Excife. See Excise. 

Commissioners of the Navy. See Navy. 

Lords Commissioners of the Treafury. See Trea¬ 
sury and Exchequer. 

COMMISSURE, a term ufed by fome authors, for 
the fmall meatufes or interftices of bodies; or the 
little cleftsbetween the particles; efptcially when thofe 
particles are broadifh and flat, and lie contiguous to 
one another, like thin plates or lamellae. The word 
literally lignifies a joining, or conncfting of one thing 
to another. 

Commissure, in architefture, &c. denotes the 
joint of two Hones, or the application of the furface of 
the one to that of the other. See Masonry. 

Among anatomifts, commiflure is fometimes alfo ufed 
for a future of the cranium or Ikull. 

COMMITMENT, in criminal law', is the fending 
to prifon a perfon who has been guilty of any crime. 
This takes place where the offence is not bailable, or 
the party cannot find bail ; mull be by proper war¬ 
rant, containing the caufe of the commitment ; and 
continues till put an end to by the courfe of law 
(fee Trial) ; imprifonment being intended only for 
fafe cullody, and not for punilhment (See Arrest¬ 
ment and Bail). In this dubious interval between 
the commitment and trial, a prifoner ought to be ufed 
with the utmoft humanity ; and neither be loaded 
with needlefs fetters or fubjefted to other hardlhips 
than fuch as are abfolutely requifite for the purpofe of 
confinement only : though what are fo requifite mull 
too often be left to the diferetion of the gaolers; who 
are frequently a mercilefs race of men, and, by being 
converfant in feenes of mifery, Heeled agaiuft any ten¬ 
der fenfation. 

COMMITTEE, one or more perfons to whom the 
confideration or ordering of a matter is referred, either 
by fome court, or by the confent of parties to whom it 
belongs. 

Committee of 'Parliament, a certain number of 
members appointed by the houfe for the examination 
of a bill, making a report of an inquiry, proccfs of the 
houfe, &c. See Parliament. 

Sometimes the whole houfe is refolved into a com¬ 
mittee; on which occafion each perfon has a right to 
fpeak and reply as much and as often as hepleafes ; an 
expedient they ufually have recourfe to in extraordina¬ 
ry cafes, and where any thing is to be thoroughly can- 
vaffed. When the houfe is not in a committee, each 
gives his opinion regularly, and is only allowed to 
fpeak once, unlefs to explain himfelf. 

The ftanding committees, appointed by every new 
parliament, are thofe of privileges and eleftions, of 
religion, of grievances, of courts of juftice, and of 
trade, though only the former aft. 

COMM 1 XTION, in Scots law, is a method of ac¬ 
quiring property, by mixing or blending together dif¬ 
ferent fubftances belonging to different proprietors. 
See Law, Part III. N° clxii. 8. 

COMMODATE, Commodatum, in the civil ju- 
rifprudence, the loan or free conceffion of any thing 
moveable or immoveable, for a certain time, on con¬ 
dition 
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Commodi- dition of reftoring again the fame individual after a 
anus certain term. The commodate is a kind of loan ; 

II there is this difference, however, between a loan and 
Common.. a commoc j ate ^ that t j ie i att er is gratis, and does not 
transfer the property: the thing muff be returned in 
eifence, and without impairment: fo that things which 
confume by ufe or time cannot be objects of a com¬ 
modate, but of a loan ; in regard they may be return¬ 
ed in kind, though not in identity. See Law, Part III. 
N° clxxiii. 8. 

COMMODIANUS (Gazasus), a Chriilian author 
in the 4th century, who wrote a work in Latin verfe, 
intitled Inftruftions ; the moral of which is excellent, 
but the verfe extremely heavy. M. Davies publiflied 
a fine edition of it in 1711, at the end of Minucius 
Felix. 

COMMODITY, in a general fenfe, denotes all 
forts of wares and merchandizes whatfoever that a per- 
fon deals or trades in. 

Staple Commodities, fuch wares and merchandizes 
as are commonly and readily fold in a market or ex¬ 
ported abroad; being for the molt part the proper 
produce or manufacture of the country. 

COMMODORE, a general officer in the Britilh 
marine, inverted with the command of a detachment 
of Ihips of war deltined on any particular enterprife, 
during which time he bears the rank of brigadier- 
general in the army, and is dillingnilhed from the in¬ 
ferior Ihips of his fquadron by a broad red pendant 
tapering towards the outer end, and fometimes fork¬ 
ed. The word is corrupted from the Spanilh, comen- 
dador . 

Commodore is alfo a name given to fome feleCtlhip 
in a fleet of merchantmen, who leads the van in time 
of war, and carries a light in his top to conduct the reft, 
and keep them together. He is always the oldeft cap¬ 
tain in the fleet he commands. 

COMMODUS (L. Aurelius Antoninus), fon of 
M. Antoninus, fucceeded his father in the Roman 
empire. He was naturally cruel and fond of indul¬ 
ging his licentious propenfuies. He wilhed to be cal¬ 
led Herculus; and, like that hero, he adorned his 
Ihoulders with a lion’s Ikin, and armed his hand with 
a knotted club. He publicly fought with the gladi¬ 
ators, and boafted of his dexterity in killing the wild 
hearts in the amphitheatre. He required divine ho¬ 
nours from the fenate, and they were granted. He 
was wont to put fuch an immenfe quantity of gold 
dull in his hair, that when he appeared bare-headed in 
the funlhine, his head glittered as if furrounded with 
fun-beams. Martia, one of his concubines, whofe 
death he had prepared, poifoned him; but as the poi- 
fon did not quickly operate, he was ftrangled by a 
wreftler. He died in the 31ft year of his age, and 
the 13th of his reign. It has been obferved, that he 
never trufted himfelf to a barber; but always burnt 
his beard, in imitation of the tyrant Dionyfius. 
A. D. 192. 

COMMON, Communis, fomething that belongs to 
all alike; is owned or allowed by all; and not confined 
to this more than that. In which fenfe, common ftands 
Von. V. 
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oppofed to proper, peculiar, &c. Thus, the earth is Common, 
faid to be our common mother; in the firft or golden ' v 
age all things were in cowmen, as well as the fun and 
elements: the name animal is common to man and bealt; 
that of fubftance to body and fpirit. 

Common, Gommunia, (i. e. quod ad omnes pertinet), 
in law fignifies that foil, the ufe whereof is common to 
a particular town or lordfliip; or it is aprofit that a man 
hath in the land of another perfon, ufually in common 
with others; or a right which a perfon hath to put his 
cattle to pafture into ground that is not his own. 

And there is not only common of pafture, but alfo 
common of pifcary, common of eftovers, common of 
turbary^ &c. And in all cafes of common, the law 
doth much refped the cuftom of the place ; for there 
the rule is, confuetudo loci ejl obfervanda. See CoM- 

MONTY. 

Common Council, See Co u n c 11. 

Common Law, that body of law received as rules 
in Great Britain, before any ftatute was enabled 
in parliament to alter the fame. See Law, Part II. 
n° ;6. 

Common-place Book, is a regifter of what things 
occur, worthy to be noted, in the courfe of a man’s 
thinking or ftudy, fo difpofed as that among a num¬ 
ber of lubjedts any'one may be eafily found. The ad¬ 
vantages of making a common-place book are many : 
it not only makes a man read with accuracy and at¬ 
tention, but induces him infenlibly to think for him¬ 
felf, provided he conrtders it not fo much as a regifter 
of fentiments that llrike him in the courfe of reading, 
but as a regifter of his own thoughts upon various fnb- 
jedts. Many valuable thoughts occur even to men of 
no extraordinary genius. Thefe, without the affift- 
ance of a common-place book, are generally loft 
both to himfelf and others. There are various me¬ 
thods of arranging common-place books; that of Mr 
Locke is as good as any that have hitherto been con¬ 
trived. 

The firft page of the book you intend to take down 
their common-place in, is to ferve as a kind of index 
to the whole, and to contain references to every place 
or matter therein : in the commodious contrivance of 
which index, fo as it may admit of a fufficient copia or 
variety of materials, without any confufion, all the fe- 
cret of the method confifts. 

In order to this, the firft page, as already mention¬ 
ed, or, for more room, the two firft pages that front 
each other, are to be divided, by parallel lines, into 
25 equal parts ; whereof every fifth line is to bediftin- 
guiffied by its colour or other circumftance. Thefe 
lines are to be cut perpendicularly by others, drawn 
from top to bottom ; and in the feveral fpaces thereof, 
the feveral letters of the alphabet, both capital and mi- 
nufcle, are to be duly wrote. 

The form of the lines and divifions, both horizontal 
and perpendicular, with the manner of writing the let¬ 
ters therein, will be conceived from the following fpe- 
cimen; wherein, what is to be done in the book for 
all the letters of the alphabet, is here lhown in the 
firft four. A, B, C, and D. 

E e 
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The index of the common-place book thus formed, 
matters are ready for the taking down any thing 
therein. 

In order to this, confider to what head the thing 
you would enter is molt naturally referred ; and un¬ 
der which one would be led to look for fuch a thing: 
in this head, or word, regard is had to the initial let¬ 
ter, and the firft vowel that follows it; which are the 
charafteriftic letters whereon all the ufe of the index 
depends. 

Suppofe (e. gr.) I would enter down a paffage that 
refers to the head beauty. B, I confider, is the initial 
letter, and e the firft vowel : then, looking upon the 
index for the partition B, and therein the line e 
(which is the place for all words whofe firft letter is b, 
and firft vowel e ; as beauty, beneficence, bread, breed¬ 
ing, blevi'tfhes), and finding no numbers already down 
to direct me to any page of the book where words of 
this charafteriftic have been entered, I turn forward 
to the firft blank page I find (which, in a frelhbook, 
as this is fnppofed to be, will be page 2d), and here 
write what I have occalion for on the head beauty ; 
beginning the head in the margin, and indenting all 
the other fubfervient lines, that the head may ftand 
out and fhowitfelf: this done, I enter the page where 
it is wrote, viz. 2, in the index in the fpace Be; from 
which time, the clafs b e becomes wholly in poffeflion 
of the 2d and 3d pages, which are conligned to letters 
of this charaaeriftic. 

Had I found any page or number already entered 
in the fpace B e, I muft have turned to the page, and 
have wrote my matter in what room was left therein : 
fo, if after entering the paffage on beauty, I fhould 
have occafion for benevolence, or the like, finding the 
number 2 already poffeffed of the fpace of this cha- 
racteriftic, I begin the paffage on benevolence in the 
remainder of the page, which not containing the whole, 
I carry it on to page 3d, which is alfo for b e 3 and add 
the number 3 in the index. 

Common Pleas, inEngland, is one of the king’s courts 
now held conftantly inWeftminfter-hall, but informer 
times was moveable. 

All civil caufes, as well real as perfonal, are, or 
were formerly, tried in this court, according to the 
ftrift law of the land. In perfonal and mixed attions 
it has a concurrent jurifdi&ion with the king’s bench, 
but has no cognizance of pleas of the crown. The 
actions belonging to the court of common pleas come 
thither by original, as arrefts and outlawries ; or by 
privilege, or attachment for or againft privileged per- 
fons; or out of inferior courts, not of record, by pone, 
recordari, accedas ad curiam, writ of falfe judgment, &c. 


The chief judge of this court is called lord chief jufiice 
of the common pleas, who is affifted by three other judg¬ 
es. The other officers of the court arc the cufios bre- 
vium, who is the chief clerk; three prothonotaries, 
and their fecondaries ; the clerk of the warrants, clerk 
of the effoins, 14 filazers, 4 exigentors, a clerk of the 
juries, the chirographer, the clerk of the king’s lil- 
ver, clerk of the treafury, clerk of the feal, clerk of 
the outlawries, clerk of the inrolment of fines and re¬ 
coveries, and clerk of the errors. 

Common-P rayer is the liturgy in the church of Eng¬ 
land : (See Liturgy.) Clergymen are to ufe the pub¬ 
lic form of prayers prefcribed by the Book of Common 
Prayer: and refilling to do fo, or ufing any other pub¬ 
lic prayers, are punilhable by ftat. 1 Eliz. c. ii. 

Common, in grammar, denotes the gender of nouns 
which are equally applicable to both fexes: thus, pa¬ 
rens, “ a parent,” is of the common gender. 

Common, in geometry, is applied to an angle, line, 
or the like, which belongs equally to two figures. 

Common Divtfor, a quantity of numbey which ex¬ 
actly divides two or more other quantities or numbers, 
without leaving any remainder. 

COMMONALTY, the lower of the two divifions 
of the civil ftate. See Civil State. 

The commonalty, in Britain, like the nobility, are 
divided into feveral degrees : and as the lords, though 
different in rank, yet all of them are peers in refpedt 
of their nobility ; fo the commoners, though fome ate 
greatly fuperior to others, yet all are inlaw common¬ 
alty, in refpedl of their want of nobility. 

1. The firft name of dignity next beneath a peer 
was anciently that of vidames, vtce-domini, or valva- 
fors : who are mentioned by ancient lawyers as vi- 
ri magntc dignitatis ; and Sir Edward Coke fpeaks high¬ 
ly of them. Yet they are now quite out of ufe ; and 
our legal antiquarians are not agreed upon even their 
original or ancient office. 

2. Now, therefore, the firft perfonal dignity after the 
nobility is a knight of the order of St George, or of 
the garter, firft inftituted by Edw. III. A. D. 1344. 

3. Next (but not till after certain official dignities, 
as privy-counfellors, the chancellors of the exchequer 
and duchy of Lancafter, the chief juftice of the king’s 
bench, the mafter of the rolls, and the other Engliffi 
judges), follows a knight banneret ; who indeed, by 
ftatutes j Richard II. ftat. 2. c. 4. and 14 Richard II. 
c. 11. is ranked next after barons; and his precedence 
before the younger fons of vifeounts was confirmed to 
him by order of King James I. in the tenth year of his 
reign. But in order to intitle him to this rank, he 
muft have been created by the king in perfon, in the 
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Common- field, under the royal banners, in time of open war ; 
alt T> elfe he ranks after. 

Commoner ^ Baronets ; who are the next in order ; which title- 
is a dignity of inheritance, created by letters patent, 
and ufually defcendible to the ill'ue-male. See .Baro¬ 
nets. 

5. Next follow knights of the Bath. See Bath. 

6. The laft of theie inferior nobility are knights ba¬ 
chelors ; the moft ancient, though the loweft, order of 
knighthood in Britain. See Bachelor. 

7. The above, with thole enumerated under the ar¬ 
ticle Nobility, Sir Edward Coke fays, are all the 
names of dignity in Britain ; efquires undgentlemen be¬ 
ing only names of worjbip. But before thefe laft the 
heralds rank all colonels, ferjeants at law, and dodors 
in the three learned profeffions. 

8. Efqtiires zvA gentlemen are confounded together 
by Sir Edward Coke ; who obferves, that every ef- 
quire is a gentleman, and a gentleman is defined to 
be one qui armagerit, “ who bears coat-armour ;” the 
grant of which adds gentility to a man’s family : in 
like manner as civil nobility among the Romans was 
founded in the jus imaginum, or having the image of 
one anceftor at leaft who had borne fome curule of¬ 
fice. It is indeed a matter fomewhat unfeLtled what 
conftitutes the diftinftion, or who is a real efquire ; 
for it is not an eftate, however large, that confers this 
rank upon its owner. Camedan, who was himfelf a 
herald, diftinguifhes them the molt accurately ; and he 
reckons up four forts of them : ift. The eldeft Ions of 
knights, and their eldeftfons, in perpetual fuccellion. 
2dly, The eldeft fons of younger fons of peers, and 
their eldeft fons, in like perpetual fuccellion : both, 
which fpecies of efquires Sir Henry Spelman intitles 
armigeri natalit'ti. 3dly, Efquires created by the king’s 
letters patent, or other inveftiture ; and their eldeft 
fons. 4thly, Efquires by virtue of their office; as 
juftices of the peace and others who bear any office 
of truft under the crown. To thefe may be added 
the efquires of the knights of the bath, each of whom 
conftitutes three at his inftallation ; and all foreign, 
nay, Irilh peers ; for not only thefe, but the eldeft fons 
of peers of Great Britain, though frequently titular 
lords, are only efquires in the law, and muft be fo 
named in all legal proceedings. 

9. As for gentlemen, fays Sir Thomas Smith, they 
be made good cheap in this kingdom : for whofoever 
ftudieth the laws of the realm, who ftudieth in the u- 
niverftties, who profeflethliteral fciences, and (to be 
lhort) who can live idly and without manual labour, 
and will bear the part, charge, and countenance of a 
gentleman, he fliall be called mafter, and ffiall be taken 
for a gentleman. 

10. A yeoman is he that hath free land of 40s. by 
the year; who is thereby qualified to ferve on juries, 
vote for knights of the Ihire, and do any other aft 
where the law requires one that is probus et legalis 
homo. 

11. The reft of the comonalty are tradefmen, arti¬ 
ficers, zad.labourers ; who (as well as all others) muft, in 
purfuance of the ftatue 1 Henry V. c. 5. be ftyled by 
the name and addition of their eftate, degree, or myfte- 
ry, in all aftions and other legal proceedings. 

COMMONER, or Gentleman-commoner, in 
the univerfities, a ftudent entered in a certain rank. 
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COMMONS, or House of Commons, a denomi-Commons 
natron given to the Britilh lower houfe of parlaiment. commonty. 
See Parliament. ' v ' 

The commons confift of all fuch men of any pro¬ 
perty in the kingdom as have not feats in the houfe 
of lords, every one of whom has a voice in parlia¬ 
ment, either perfonally or by his reprefentatives. 

In a freeftate, every man, who is fuppofed a free a- 
gent, ought to be in fome meafure his own gover¬ 
nor; and therefore a branch at leaft of thelegifla- 
tive power Ihould relide in the whole body of the 
people. And this power, when the territories of the 
ftate are fmall, and itscitizens eafily known, ihould be 
exercifed by the people in their aggregate or collec¬ 
tive capacity, as was wifely ordained in the petty re¬ 
publics of Greece, and the firft rudiments of the Ro¬ 
man ftate. But this will be highly inconvenient when 
the public territory is extended to any confiderable 
degree, and the number of citizens is increafcd. Thus 
when, after the focial war, all the burghers of Italy 
were admitted free citizens of Rome, and each had a 
vote in the public aftemblies, it became imppffible to 
diftinguiih thefpurious from the real voter, and from 
that time all elections and popular deliberations grew 
tumultuous and diforderly ; which paved the way for 
Marins and Sylla, Pompey and Caefar, to trample on 
the liberties of their country, and at laft to diifolve 
the commonwealth. Info large a ftate as Britain, there¬ 
fore, it is very wifely contrived, that the people Ihould 
do that by their reprefentatives which it is imprac¬ 
ticable to perform in perfon ; reprefentatives chofen 
by a number of minute and feparate diftrifts, where¬ 
in all the votes are or may be eafily diftinguifhed. 

The counties are therefore reprefented by knights, 
elected by the proprietors of lands ; the cities and bo¬ 
roughs are reprefented by citizens and burgefles, cho- 
fon by the mercantile or fuppofed trading intereft of 
the nation ; much inthefame manner as the burghers 
in the diet of Sweden are chofen by the corporate 
towns, Stockholm fending four, as London does, 
other cities two, and fome only one. The num¬ 
ber of Engliffi reprefentives is 513, of Scots 45 ; in 
all 558 ; and every member, though chofen by one 
particular diftrift, when elefted and returned, ferves 
for the whole realm: for the end of his coming thi¬ 
ther is not particular but general; not barely to ad¬ 
vantage his conftituents, but the commonwealth; to 
advife his maj efty, as appears from the writ of fum- 
mons, “ de communi confilio fuper negotiis quibul- 
dam arduis et urgentibus, regem, ftatum/”et defenfio- 
nem regni Anglise et ecclefiae Anglicanae concer- 
nentibus.” And therefore he is not bound, like ade-' 
puty in the United Provinces, to confult with, or take 
the advice of, his conftituent upon any particular 
point, unlefshe himfelf thinks it proper or prudent fo 
to do. 

The peculiar laws and cuftoms of the houfe of com¬ 
mons relate principally to the railing of taxes, and the 
eleftions of members to ferve in parliament. See 
Taxes and Elections 

Doflors Commons. See College of Civilians. 

Protf or of the Commons. See Proctor. 

COMMONTY, in Scots law, fometimes figmfies 
lands belonging to two or more common proprie¬ 
tors ; fometimes a heath or muir though it Ihould be- 
E e 2 long 
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long in property to one, it there 1ms been a promifcu- 
ous polfeflion upon it by pafturage : and the aft 1695, 
mentions commonties belonging in property to the 
king and to royal boroughs. See Law, Part III. 
/N°clxxv. 16. 

COMMONWEALTH. See Republic. 
COMMOTE, an ancient term in Wales, denoting 
half a cantred, or hundred ; containing 50 villages. 
See Hundred* Wales was anciently divided into 
three provinces ; each of thefe fubdivided into can- 
treds, and every cantred into two commotes or hun¬ 
dreds. Silvefter Girald, however, tells us in his iti¬ 
nerary, that a commote is but a quarter of a hundred. 

COMMUNES, in botany, the name of a clafs in 
Linnaeus’s methodus Calycina, confifting of two plants, 
which, like teazel and dandelion, have a calyx or flow¬ 
er-cup common to many flowers or florets. Thefe 
are the aggregate or compound flowers of other fy- 
ftems. 

COMMUNIBUS locis, a Latin term, in frequent 
ufe among philofophical, &c. writers ; implying fome 
medium, or mean relation, between feveral places. 
Dr Keil fuppofes the ocean to be one quarter of a mile 
deep, communibus locis , q. d. at a medium, or taking 
one place with another. 

Communibus Annis , has the fame import with re¬ 
gard to years, that communibus locis has with regard 
to places. Mr Derharn obferves that the depth of 
rain, communibus annis, or one year with another, 
were it to ftagnate on the earth, would amount in 
Townly in Lancalhire, to 424 inches; at Upminller 
in Effex, to 191; at Zurich, 324 ; at Pifa. 434 ; and 
at Paris to 19 inches. 

COMMUNICATING, in theology, the aft of re¬ 
ceiving the facrament of the eucharift. Thofe of the 
reformed, and of the Greek church, communicate under 
both kinds ; thofe of the Romilh, under only one. The 
oriental communicants receive the fpecies of wine by a 
fpoon, and anciently they fucked it through a pipe, 
as has been obferved by Beat. Rheanus on Tertullian. 

COMMUNICATION, in a general fenfe, the aft 
of imparting fomething to another. 

Communication is alfo ufed for the conneftion of 
one thing with another, or the paflage from one place 
to another: thus a gallery is a communication be¬ 
tween two apartments. 

Communication of motion, the aft whereby a 
body at reft is put into motion by a moving body; or, 
it is the acceleration of motion in a body already mo¬ 
ving. 

Lines of Communication, in military matters, 
trenches made to continue and preferve a fafe corre- 
fpondence between two forts or pofts; or at a ftege, 
between two approaches, that they may relieve one 
another. 

Canal of Communication. See Canal. 
COMMUNION, in matters of religion, the being 
united in doftrine and difcipline j in which fenfe of 
the word, different churches are faid to hold commu¬ 
nion with each other. 

In the primitive Chriftian church, every bifhop was 
obliged, after his ordination, to fend circular letters 
to foreign churches, to fignify that he was in commu¬ 
nion with them. The three grand communions into 
which the Chriftian church is at prefent divided, is 


that of the church of Rome, the Greek church, and Commu- 
the Proteftant church ; but originally all Chriftians nion. 

were in communion with each other, having one com- '- w — 

mon faith and difcipline. 

Communion is alfo ufed for the aft of communi¬ 
cating the facrament of the eucharift, or the Lord’s 
fupper. 

The fourth council of Lateran decrees, that every 
believer fhall receive the communion, at leaft, at Eafter ; 
which feems to import a tacit defire, that they fhould 
doitoftener; as, in effeft, they did it much oftener 
in the primitive days. Gratian, and the mafter of the 
fentences, prefcribe it as a rule for the laity, to com¬ 
municate three times a-year, at Eafter, "Whitfumide, 
and Chriftmas. But in the 13th century, the praftice 
was got on foot, never to approach the eucharift ex¬ 
cept at Eafter ; and the council thought fit to enjoin 
it then by a law, left their coldnefs and remiflnefs 
fhould go farther ftill. And the council of Trent re¬ 
newed the fame injunftion, and recommended fre¬ 
quent communion without enforcing it by an exprefs 
decree. 

In the ninth century, the communion was ftiil re¬ 
ceived by the laity in both kinds ; or, rather, the fpe¬ 
cies of bread was dipped in the wine, as is owned by 
the- Romanifts themfelves. (Afta SS. Benedift. Sac. 

III.) M. de Marca obferves, that they received it at 
firft in their hands, Hift. de Bearn, and believes the 
communion under one kind alone to have had its rife in 
the Weft under pope Urban II. in 1096, at the time 
of the conqueftof the Holy Land. And it was more 
folemnly enjoined by the council of Conftance in 1414. 

The twenty-eighth canon of the council of Clermont 
enjoins the communion to be received under both 
kinds, diftinftly; adding, however, two exceptions; 
the one of neceflity, the other of caution, n'tfi per necef- 
fitatem ir cautelam ; the firft in favour of the fick, the 
fecond of the abftemious, or thofe who had an aver- 
fion for wine. 

It was formerly a kind of canonical punifhment, for 
clerks guilty of any crime, to be reduced to lay commu¬ 
nion, i. e. only to receive it as the laity did, viz. under 
one kind. 

They had another punifhment of the fame nature, 
though under a different name, called foreign commu¬ 
nion ; to which the canons frequently condemned their 
bifhops and other clerks. This punifhment was not 
any excommunication, or depofition ; but a kind of 
fufpenfion from the funftion of the order, and a de¬ 
gradation from the rank they held in the church. 

It had its name becaufe the communion was only 
granted to the criminal on the foot of a foreign clerk, 
i. e. being reduced to the loweft of his order, he took 
place after all thofe of his rank, as all clerks, 8cc. did 
in the churches to which they did not belong. The 
fecond council of Agda orders every clerk that abfents 
himfelf from the church to be reduced to foreign 
communion. 

Communion Service, in the liturgy of the church 
of England, the office for the adminiftration of the ho¬ 
ly facrament, extrafted from feveral ancient liturgies, 
as thofe of St Bafil, St Ambrofe, &c. 

By the laft rubric, part of this fervice is appointed 
to be read every Sunday and holyday, after the morn¬ 
ing prayer, even though there be no communicants. 

' ‘ COM- 
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Commu- COMMUNITY, denotes a fociety of men living 
mty in the lame place, under the fame laws, the fame re- 
fl . gulations, and the fame cuftoms. 

. om Pj tnlor ! COMMUTATION, in law, the change of a pe¬ 

nalty or punilhment from a greater to a lefs; as when 
death is commuted for banilhmcnt, &c. 

COMNENA (Ann), daughter of Alexus Comnenus 
emperor of the Eaft; memorable for her great learn¬ 
ing and virtue, and for her Iiiftoryof the life and ac¬ 
tions of her father, which is highly dteemed. She 
flourilhed about the year in7. The hiltory, which 
is in 15 books, was firft publilhed very imperiectly by 
Hefchelius in 1610 ; and afterwards printed in the 
collection of the Byzantine hiltorians, with a dift'ufe 
and incorrect Latin verfionby the Jefuit Poffinius, but 
with excellent notes by the learned Du Frefne. 

COMO, a Itrong and populous town of Italy, in the 
duchy of Milan, and in the Comafco, with a biihop’s 
fee. It was taken by the Imperialifts in 1706, and is 
featedon a lake of the fame name in E. Long. 8. 57. 
N. Lat. 45. 45. 

Como, the lake fo called, is the largeft in Italy. It 
is lituated in the duchy of Milan in the Comafco, on 
the confines of Swilferlaud and the Grifons. It is 88 
miles in circumference, yet is not above 6 miles over 
in any part. 

COMORA idands, lie between the north end of the 
ifland of Madagafcar and the coaft of Zanguebar, 
from 10 to 1 f degrees fouth latitude. Authors differ 
greatly with regard to their number, fome. fpeaking 
of three, others of five, and fome of eight of thefe 
idands. They all abound in horned cattle, fheep,hogs, 
and a variety of fruits common in warm countries. 
They are laid alfo to produce a kind of rice which 
turns of a Violet colour when boiled. The niofl re¬ 
markable of them, and which the Europeans are befl 
acquainted with, is the idand of Johanna. See that 
article. 

COMORIN,or Cape Comorin, themoflfoutherly 
promontory of the Hither India, lying north-weft of 
the idand of Ceylon. 

COMORRA, a handfome and large town of Lower 
Hungary, and capital of a territory of the fame 
name. It is fo well fortified, that the Turks could 
never take it. The greateft part of the inhabitants 
are Hungarians or Ruffians, who are very rich, and 
are of the Greek religion. It is feated on the river 
Danube, in the idand of Sihut. E. Long. 18. 25. 
N. Lat. 47. jo. 

COMOS/E, in botany, from Como. An order of 
plants in the former editions of Linnseus’s Fragments 
of a Natural Method, confifling of the fpiked willow 
or fpirasa frutex, drop wort, and greater meadow- 
fweet. Thefe, though formerly diftindt genera, are 
by Linnasus colledted into one, under the name of fpi- 
raa. The flowers growing in a head, refemble a bufli, 
or tuft of hair, which probably gave rife to the epithet 
Comaftz. 

COMPACT, in philofophy, is faid of bodies which 
are of a clofe, denfe, and heavy texture, with few pores, 
and thofe very fmall. 

Compact, in a legal fenfe, fignifies an agreement, 
or contradt flipulated between feveral parties. 

COMPANION, one with whom a man frequently 
converles. 


As the human mind cannot always be on the Cotnpam- 
flretch, nor the hands always employed in labour, re- 011 • 

creation becomes both agreeable and neceffary. Of 
all recreations, that of the company of a few chofen 
companions mull be allowed to be the moll manly and 
molt improving : but as in thofe hours of recreation we 
are molt in danger of being mided, being generally at 
luch feafons more off our guard than ulual, the great- 
efl care fhonld be taken in making choice of which to 
affociate with ; for according to our choice of them, 
both our charadter and difpolition will receive a tinc¬ 
ture, as waters palling through minerals partake of 
their tafte and efficacy. This is a truth fo univcrfally 
received, that it is become a proverb both in the natu¬ 
ral and moral world. That a man is known by his 
company. As by chemiflry we learn, that difeordant 
mixtures produce nothing but broil and fermentation 
till one of them gets the afcendency of the reft; fo 
from feripture we learn, that two cannot walk toge¬ 
ther except they be agreed. From which we may fee, 
how impoffible it is for any one to be thought a perfon of 
real goodnefs and integrity, whilft he choofetli for his 
companions the abandoned and licentious. 

By herding with fuch, he will not only lofe his 
charadter, but his virtue; for whatever fallacious di- 
ftindlion he may be pleafed to make between the men 
and their vices, in the end the firft generally qualifies 
thelaft ; and by ceafingto hate them he will foon learn 
both to love and pradlif^them. In fhort, the fociety 
of fenfual men is peculiarly enfnaring. The malignity 
of their contagion doth not appear all at once. Their 
frolics firft appear liarmlefs; then, when partaken of, 
they leave a longing reliffi behind them ; and one ap¬ 
pointment makes way for another, one expence leads 
on to a fecond ; and fo time arid fortune are wafted 
away to -very bad purpofe. Then one appetite craves, 
and another muft be gratified, till all become too im¬ 
portunate to be denied ; which verifies what the wifeft 
of men long fince faid, “ That the beginning of fin is 
like the breaking forth of waters, which when it once 
maketh an entrance, carrieth all before it with rufhing 
impetuofity.” Some pangs of remorfe may be felt by 
the infatuated creature on his firft degeneracy, and 
fome faint refolutions againft being feduced any more ; 
which will no fooner be difeoveredby thofe leaders to 
deftrudtion, but all arts will be ufed to allure him 
back to bear them company in the broad beaten path 
to ruin. Of all which methods, none is more to be 
dreaded than raillery ; for this is generally exercifed 
with all its force, and too often proves fatal. An¬ 
other method ufed to miflead the young novice not 
yet hackneyed in vice, and no lefs dangerous than the 
other, is to call evil good, and good evil. Lull and fen- 
foality muft pafs for love and gallantry; revenge and 
malice, for heroifm. But fteadinefs fhould befhown, by 
holding fuch pelts of fociety in derilion, and looking on 
them with contempt ; by appearing unmoved by their 
ill founded banters, and unftung by their impious' 
jefts. 

Upon the whole, in order to efcape the danger 
which attends the keeping of evil company, let thofe 
you affociate with be perfons. A as carefully educated 
and as honeftly difpofed as yourfelf; of a good moral 
charadter, not given to any known vice; whofe lives 
are temperate, and whofe expences are moderate: with 

fuch 
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Company, fuch company asthefe, you will neither get difcredit, 

' ' nor degenerate into excefs. You will be a mutual 

check to each other; and your reputation will be fo 
eilabliihed, that it will be the ambition of others to be 
admitted members of your fociety. Seledt thofe for 
your companions who are men of good fenfe and un¬ 
demanding ; and, if poflible, who excel in fome art, 
fcience, or accomplifliment; that fo, in the eourfe of 
your acquaintance, your very hours of amufement may 
contribute to your improvement; and for the mofl 
part fuch are open and communicative, and take as 
much pleafure in being heard as you to be informed. 
By purfuing fuch a condudt, you will be an ornament 
and ufcfill member of fociety. 

COMPANY, a coliedive term, underflood of feve- 
ral perfons affembled together in the fame place, or 
with, the fame defign. The word is formed of the 
French compagnie , and that of companto , or companies , 
which, Chiftlet obferves, are found in the Salic law, 
tit. 66. and are properly military words, underflood of 
foldiers, who, according to the modern phrafe, are 
comrades or mefs-mates, i. e. lodge together, eat toge¬ 
ther, &c. of the Latin cum « with,” and pants “ bread.” 
It may be added, that in fome Greek authors under 
the weflern empire, the word pvayia occurs in the 
fenfe of fociety. 

Company, in a familiaror falhionable fenfe, isufed 
for an aifemblage of perfons met for the purpofe of con- 
verfation, paftime, or feftivily. 

The love of company and of focial pleafures is na¬ 
tural, and attended with fome of the fweetefl fatisfac- 
tions of human life ; but, like every other love, when 
it proceeds beyond the limits of moderation, it 
ceafes to produce its natural effeft, and terminates 
in difguftful fatiety. The foundation-flone and the 
pillar on which we build the fabric of our. felicity, 
mull be laid in our own hearts. Amufement, mirth, 
agreeable variety, and even improvement, may befome- 
times fought in the gaiety of mixed company, and in 
the ufual diverfions of the world; but if we found 
our general happinefs on thefe, we fhall do little 
more than raife caltles in the air, or build houfes on 


the fand. 

To derive the proper pleafure and improvement from 
company, it ought to be feledl, and to confift of per¬ 
fons of character, refpedtable both for their morals and 
their underltandings. Mixed and undillinguiihed fo¬ 
ciety tends only to diffipate our ideas, and induce a 
laxity of principles and practice. The pleafure it af¬ 
fords is of a coarfe, mixed, noify, and rude kind. In¬ 
deed, it commonly ends in wearinefs and difguft, as 
even they are ready to confefs who yet conllantly 
purfue it, as if their chief good confifted in living in a 
crowd. 

Among thofe, indeed, who are exempted by their cir- 
cuinltances from profeflional and official employments, 
and who profeffedly devote themfelves to a life of plea¬ 
fure, little elfe feems to conflitute the idea of it, but an 
uncealing fuccelfionof company, public or private. The 
drefs, and other circumflances preparatory to the enjoy¬ 
ment of this pleafnre, fcarcely leave a moment for re¬ 
flection. Day after day is fpent in the fame toilfome 
round, till a habit is formed, which renders diflipation 
neceflary to exiflence. One week without it would pro¬ 
bably induce a lownefs of fpirits, which might termi¬ 


nate in defpair and fuicide. When the mind has no Company. 

anchor, it will fuffer a kind offhipwreck ; it will fink - v - 

in whirpools, and be daihed on rocks. What, indeed, 
is life or its enjoyments without fettled principles, laud¬ 
able purpofes, mental exertions, and internal comfort i 
It is merely a vapour, or, to drop the language of figure 
on fo ferious a fubjeCl, it is a flate worfe than non-entity, 
fince it poffefl’es arefllefs power of adtion, productive of 
nothing but mifery. 

It is recommended, therefore, to all who wifli to 
enjoy their exiflence (and who entertains not that 
wifh?), that they ihould acquire a power not only of 
bearing, but of taking a pleafure in, temporary folitude. 

Every one mull, indeed, fometimes be alone. Let him 
not repine when he is alone, but learn to fet a value on 
the golden moments. It is then that he is enabled to 
fludy himfelf and the world around him. It is then 
that he has an opportunity of feeing things as they are, 
and of removing the deceitful veil, which almoft every 
thing affumes in the bufy feene of worldly employ¬ 
ments. The foul is enabled to retire into herfelf, and 
to exert thofe energies which are always attended with 
fitblime pleafure. She is enabled to fee the dependent, 
frail, and wretched flare of man as the child of nature ; 
and incited by her difeovery, to implore grace and pro¬ 
tection from the Lord of the univerfe. They, in¬ 
deed, who fly from folitude, can feldom be religions; 
for religion requires meditation. They may be faid 
to “ live without God in the world ;” not, it is true, 
from atheiflical principles, but from a careleffnefs of 
difpofltion ; a truly deplorable flate, the confcioufnefs 
of which could not fail to cloud the gaiety of thofe hal¬ 
cyon beings who fport in the funlhine of unremitted 
pleafure. 

There is no doubt but that man is made for aClion, 
and that his duties and pleafures are often moll nume¬ 
rous and mofl important amidfl the bufy hum of men. 

Many vices, and many corrupt difpofitions, have been 
foftered in a folitary life. Monkery is not favourable 
to human nature or human happinefs; but neither is 
unlimited diflipation. 

In Ihort, let there be a fweet interchange of retire¬ 
ment and alfociation, of repofe and aClivity. A few 
hours fpent every day by the votaries of pleafure in 
ferious meditation, would render their pleafure pure, 
and more unmixed with mifery. It would give them 
knowledge, fo that they would fee how far they might 
advance in their purfuit without danger ; and refolu- 
tion, fo that they might retreat when danger approach¬ 
ed. It would teach them how to live, a knowledge 
which indeed they think they polfefs already ; and it 
would alfo teach them, what they are often too little 
folicitous to learn, how to die. 

Company, in a commercial fenfe, is a fociety of 
merchants, mechanics, or other traders, joined together 
in one common intereft. 

When there are only two or three joined in this 
manner, it is called a partnerlhip ; the term company 
being reflrained to focieties confifling of a confiderable 
number of members, afiociated together by a charter 
obtained from the prince. 

The mechanics of all corporations, or towns incor¬ 
porated, are thus eredted into companies, which have 
charters of privileges and large immunities. 

Company feems mere particularly appropriated to 

thofe 
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Company, thofe grand aflociations fet on foot for the commerce 
' v of the remote parts of the world, and veiled by char¬ 
ter with peculiar privileges. 

When companies do not trade upon a joint flock, 
but are obliged to admit any perfon, properly qua¬ 
lified, upon paying a certain fine, and agreeing to fub- 
mit to the regulations of the company, each mem¬ 
ber trading upon his own Hock and at his own rilk, 
theyarecaiied Regulated Companies. When they trade 
upon a joint flock, each member lharing in the com¬ 
mon profit, or lofs in proportion to his fliare in this 
flock, theyarecaiied Joint-flock Covipani.s. Such com¬ 
panies, whether regulated or joint-flock, fometimes 
have and fometimes have not, exclufive privileges. 

However injurious companies with joint-flock, and 
incorporated with exclufive privileges, may at this time 
be reckoned to nations in general, it is yet certain 
that they were the general parent of all foreign 
commerce ; private traders being difeouraged fromha- 
zarding their fortunes in foreign countries, until the 
method of traffic had been firfl fettled by joint-flock 
companies. But fiuce the trade of kingdoms and 
the number of traders have increafed, and the methods 
of affurance of fhippingand merchandize, and the navi¬ 
gation to all parts of the known world have become fa¬ 
miliar, thefe companies, in the opinions of mofl 
men, have been looked upon in the light of monopo¬ 
lies ; their privileges have therefore been leifened from 
time to time, in order to favour a free and general 
trade: aud experience has fliown, that the trade of 
nations has advanced in proportion as monopolies 
have been difeouraged. In ihort, as all reftriftions of 
trade are found to be hurtful, nothing can be more 
evident, than that no company whatfoever, whether 
they trade in joint flock or only under regulation, 
can be for the public good, except it may be eafy for 
all or many of the fubjedls to be admitted into all 
or any of the faid companies, at any time, and for 
a very inconfiderable fine. 

I. Regulated Companies refemble, in every ref- 
pe£t, the corporations of trades, fo common in the cities 
and towns of all the different countries of Europe ; and 
are a fort of enlarged monopoli'-s of the fame kind. 
As no inhabitant of a town can exercife an incorpo¬ 
rated trade, without firfl obtaining his freedom in 
the corporation, r o in mofl cafes no fubjecl of the 
flate can lawfully carry on any branch of foreign trade 
for which a regulated company is eflabliflied, without 
firfl becoming a member of th^t company. The mo¬ 
nopoly is more or lefsflridl according as the terms of 
ad million are more or lefs difficult; and according as 
the directors of the company have more or lefs autho¬ 
rity, or have it more or lefs in their power to manage 
in fnch a manner as to confine the greater part of the 
trade to themfelves and their particular friends. In 
the mofl ancient regulated companies the privileges of 
apprenticeffiip were the fame as in other corporations; 
and iutitled the perfon who had ferved his time to a 
memb 'rofthe company, to become himl’elf a mem¬ 
ber, either without paying any fine, or upon paying 
a much fmaller one than what was exacted of other 
people. The ufual corporation fpirit, wherever the 
law does not reflrain it, prevails in all regulated com¬ 
panies. When they have been allowed to act accord¬ 
ing to their natural genius, they have always, in or¬ 


der to confine the competition to as fmall a number Company. 

of perfons as poltiblc, endeavoured to fubjedt the trade «-- 

to many burthenfome regulations. When the law has 
reftrained them from doing this, they have become 
altogether ufelefs and infignificant. 

The regulated companies for foreign commerce, 
which at prefent fubiift in Great Britain, are, The 
Hamburgh Company, The Ruffian Company, the Eaft- 
land Compaiy, The Turkey Company, and the Afri¬ 
can Company. 

i. The Hamburgh Company is the old eft trading efta- 
bliffiment in the kingdom ; though not always known 
by that name, nor reftrained to thofe narrow bounds 
under which it is now confined. It was firfl called 
the Company of merchants trading to Calais, Holland, 

Zealand, Brabant, and flanders : then if acquired the 
general title of Merchant-adventurers of England ; as 
being conipofed of all the Englilh merchants who tra¬ 
ded to the Low Countries, the Baltic, and ' the Ger¬ 
man occean. Laftly, it was called the Company of 
Merchant-adventurers of England trading to Hamburgh. 

This company was firfl incorporated by Edward I. 
in 1296; and eflabliflied again, by charter, in 1406, 
under the reign of king Henry IV. It was afterwards 
confirmed, and augmented with divers privileges by 
many of his /ucceffors. Before the charter of Hen¬ 
ry IV. all the Englilh merchants who trafficked out 
of the realm, were left to their own diferetion, and 
managed their affairs with foreigners as might be 
mofl for their refpedtive interefls, without any re¬ 
gard to the general commerce to the nation. Henry, 
obferving this diforder, endeavoured to remedy it, by 
uniting all the merchants in his dominions into one 
body; wherein, without lofing the liberty of trading 
each for himfelf, they might be governed by a com¬ 
pany Hill fubfifting; and be fubjedt to regulations, 
which fhould feeure the general interefl of the nation¬ 
al commerce, without prejudice to the interefl of par¬ 
ticulars. With this view, he granted all the mer¬ 
chants of his Hates, particularly thofe of Calais, then 
in his hands, a power of affociatiug themfelves into- 
a body politic, with diredlors and governors, both in 
England and abroad ; to hold affemblies, both for the 
diredtion of bufinefs and the deciding of controver- 
ftes among merchants; make laws; puniih delinquents ; 
and impofe moderate duties and taxes on merchan¬ 
dizes, and merchants, to be employed' in the fervice- 
of the corporation. Thofe few articles of the char¬ 
ter of Henry IV were afterwards much augmented 
by Henry VII. who firfl gave them the title of Mer¬ 
chant-adventurers to Calais, Holland, &c. gave them a 
power of proclaiming and continuing free fairs at Ca¬ 
lais; and ordered, that to be reputed a member of 
the fociety, each perfon pay twenty marks Ilerling; 
and that the feveral members fhould attend the general 
meetings, or courts, appointed by the diredlors, whe¬ 
ther at London, Calais, or elfewhere. 

A petition being made to queen Elizabeth, in 1564, 
for an explanation of certain articles in the charter of 
Henry VII. and a confirmation of the reft granted by 
other kings ; that princefs, by a charter of the fame 
year declares, that to end all difputes, they fhall be 
incorporated anew, under the title of the Company of 
Merchant-adventures of England-, that all who were 
members of the former company fhould, if they de- 
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Companyl firedit, admitted members of this ; that they fliould 

'--'have a common feal; that they fliould admit into their 

fociety what other perfons, and on what terms, they 
pleafed, and expel them again on mifbehaviour : that 
the city of Hamburgh and neighbouring cities fliould 
be reputed within their grant, together with thofe of 
the Low Countries, &c. in that of the former com¬ 
pany : that no member lhould marry out of the king¬ 
dom, nor purchafe lands, &e. in any city beyond fea; 
and that thofe who do, lhall be ipfo fafto, excluded 
forever. Twenty-two years after this firfl charter, 
queen Elizabeth granted them a fecond ; confirming 
the former, and further granting them a privilege of 
exclufion ; with a power of erefting in each city 
within their grant a Handing council. 

The revolutions which happened in the Low Coun¬ 
tries towards the end of the fixteenth century, and 
which laid the foundation of the republic of Hol¬ 
land, having hindered the company from continuing 
their commerce with their ancient freedom ; it was 
obliged to turn it aim oft wholly to the fide of Ham¬ 
burgh, and the cities on the German ocean: from 
which change, fome people took occcafion to change 
its name to that of the Hamburgh Company ; though 
the ancient titleof Merchant-adventurers isflill retain¬ 
ed in all their writings. 

About the middle of the lafl century, the fine for 
admiilion was fifty, and at one time one hundred 
pounds, and the conduct of the company was faid to 
be extremely oppreflive. In 1643, in 1645, and in 
1661. the clothiers and free traders of the well of 
England complained of them to parliament, as of mo- 
nopoliftswho confined the trade and opprefled the ma¬ 
nufactures of the country. Though thofe complaints 
produced no aft of parliament, they had probably in¬ 
timidated the company fo far as to oblige them to 
reform their conduft. The terms of admiilion are 
now faid to be quite eafy; and the directors either 
have it not in their power to fubjeft the trade to any 
burdenfome reltraint or regulations, or at leafl have 
not of late exercifed that power. 

2. The Rujjia Company was firlt projected towards 
the end of the reign of king Edward VI. executed in 
the firlt and fecond years of Philip and Mary; but had 
not its perfection till its charter was confirmed by aft 
of parliament, under .queen Elizabeth, in 1566. It 
had its rife from certain adventurers, who were fent 
in three velfelson the difeovery of new countries ; and 
to find out a liorth-ealt paflage to China : thefe, fall¬ 
ing into the White Sea, and making up to the port 
of Archangel, were exceedingly well received by the 
Mufcovites ; and at their return, folicited letters pa¬ 
tent to fecure to themfelves the commerce of Ruflia, 
for which they had formed an aflociation. 

By their charter, the aflociation was declared a bo¬ 
dy politic, under the name of the Company of Merch¬ 
ant-adventurers of England, f or the difeovery of lands,ter- 
ritories, iflands, ire. unknown, or unfrequented. Their 
privileges were, to have a governor, four confuls, and 
twenty-four afliftants, for their commerce: for their 
policy, to make laws, inflift penalties, fend out fliips 
to make difeoveries, take poffeffion of them in the 
kings name, fet up the banner royal of England, 
plant them; andlaftly, the exclufive privilege of tra- 
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ding to Archangel, and other ports of Mufcovy, not Company, 
yet frequented by the Englilh. v —v—- 

This charter, not being fuflkiently guarded, was 
confirmed by parliament in the eighth year of queen 
Elizabeth ; wherein it was enafted, that in regard the 
former name was too long, they fliould be called Com¬ 
pany ofEnglifh Merchants for difcovering new trades ; 
under which name, they lhould be capable of acqui¬ 
ring and holding all kind of lands, manors, rents, &c. 
not exceeding a hundred marks/er ann. and not held 
of her majeity ; that no part of the continent, ifland, 
harbour. See. not known or frequented before the firlt 
enterprize of the merchants of their company, fituated 
to the north, or north-weft, or north-eall of London, 
nor any part of the continent, iflands, &c. under the 
obedience of the emperor of Ruflia, or in the coun¬ 
tries of Armenia, Media, Hyrcania, Perfia, or the 
Cafpian fea, fliould be vifited by anyfubjefts of Eng¬ 
land, to exercife any commerce, without the confent 
of the faid company, on pain of confifcation. The 
faid company fliall ufe no fliips in her new commerce 
but thofe of the nation; nor tranfport any cloths, 
ferges, or other woollen fluffs, till they have been 
dyed and prefl’ed. That in cafe the company difeon- 
tinue of itfelf to unload commodities in the road of the 
abbey of S. Nicolas, in Ruilia, or fome other port, on 
the north coafts of Ruflia, for the fpace of three years, 
the other fubjefts of England fliall be allowed to traf¬ 
fic to Narva, while the faid company difeontinues 
its commerce into Ruflia, only ufing Englifh veffels. 

This company fubfifted with reputation almofta 
whole century, till the time of the civil wars. It is 
faid, the czar then reigning, hearing of the murder 
of king Charles I. ordered all the Englifh in his llates 
to be expelled : which the Dutch taking the advan¬ 
tage of, fettled in their room. After the Reftoration, 
the remains of the company re-eftablifhed part of their 
commerce at Archangel, but never with the fame fnc- 
cefs as before; the Ruffians being now well accuftom- 
ed to the Dutch merchants and merchandize. 

This company fubfifts flill, under the direftion of 
a governor, four confuls, and afliftants. By the 10th 
and nth of William III. c. 6. the fine for admiffion 
was reduced to 5I. 

3. Th cEaJHand Company was incorporated by queen 
Elizabeth. Its charter is dated in the year 1579. By 
the firft article the company is erefted into a body po¬ 
litic, under Lhe title of the Company of Merchants of the 
Eajl; to confiftof Englifhmen, all real merchants, who 
have exercifed the bufinefs thereof, and trafficked thro’ 
the Sound, before the year 1568, into Norway, Swe¬ 
den, Poland, Livonia, Pruffia, Pomerania, &c. asalfo 
Revel, Coningfberg, Dantzick, Copenhagen, &c. ex¬ 
cepting Narva, Mufcovy, and its dependencies. Molt 
of the following articles grant them the ufual prero¬ 
gatives of fuch companies ; as a feal, governor, courts, 
laws, &c. 

The privileges peculiar to this company are, that 
none fhall be admitted a member who is already a 
member of any other company; nor any retail-dealer 
at all. That no merchant qualified be admitted with¬ 
out paying fix pounds thirteen fhillings and fix-pence. 

That a member of another company, defiring to re¬ 
nounce the privileges thereof, and to be received into 

that 
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Company that of the Eaft, lhall be admitted gratis ; provided he 
' - v ' procures the fame favour fora merchant of the Eaft 
willing to fill his place. That the merchant adven¬ 
turers who never dealt in the Eaft, in the places ex- 
preifed in the charter, may be received as members of 
the company on paying forty marks; that, notwith- 
ftanding this union of the Adventurers of England 
with the company of the Eaft, each fhall retain its 
rights and privileges. That they lhall export no 
cloths but what are dyed and prelfed, except a hun¬ 
dred pieces per annum, which are allowed them gratis. 
This charter, was confirmed by Charles II. in 1629, 
with this addition, that no perfon, of what quality 
foever, living in London, Ihould be admitted a member, 
unlefs he were free of the city. This company was 
complained of as a monopoly, and firft curtailed by 
•legal authority in 1672 ; and lince the declaration of 
rights in 1689, exift only in name ; but ftill continue 
to elect their annual officers, who are a governor, a 
deputy, and twenty-four affiftants. 

4. The Turkey or Levant Company, had its rife under 
queen Elizabeth, in 1581. James I. confirmed its 
charter in 1605, adding new privileges. During the 
civil wars, there happened fome innovations in the go¬ 
vernment of the company ; many perfons having been 
admitted members, not qualified by the charters of 
queen Elizabeth and king James, or that did not con- 
form to the regulations prefcribed. Charles II. upon 
his reftoration, endeavoured to fet it upon its ancient 
bafts ; to which end, he gave them a charter, con¬ 
taining not only a confirmation of their old one, but 
alfo feveral new articles of reformation. By this, the 
company is ereCted into a body politic, capable of 
making laws, &c. under the title of the Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the jeas of the Levant. 
The number of members is not limited, but is ordi¬ 
narily about three hundred. The principle qualifi¬ 
cation required is, that the candidate be a freeman of 
London, and a wholefale merchant, either by family or 
by ferving an apprenticefhip of feven years. Thofe 
under twenty-five years of age pay 25] fterling at their 
admiffion; thofe above, twice as much. This fine 
was reduced by aft of parliament, in 1753, to 20 1. 
and the privilege of admiffion extended to every Bri- 
tifli fubjeCt.' Each makes oath at his entrance not to 
fend any merchandizes to the Levant but on his own 
account; and not to confign them to any but the 
company’s agents or factors. This reftridtion is like- 
wife enlarged by the abovementioned ftatute. 

The company has a court or board at London, which 
is coinpofed of a governor, deputy-governor, and fif¬ 
teen diredtors or affiftants : who are all adtually to live 
in London or the fuburbs. They have alfo a deputy- 
governor in every city and port, where there are any 
members of the company. The affembly at London 
fends out the veffels, regulates the tariff for the price 
at which the European merchandizes fent to the Le¬ 
vant are to be fold, and for the quality of thofe return¬ 
ed. It raifes taxes on merchandizes, to defray impo- 
fitions, and the common expences of the company; 
prefents the ambaffador which the king is to keep at 
the Porte, elects two confuls for Smyrna and Con- 
ftantinople, &c. 

One of the bell regulations of the company is, not 
to leave the confuls, or even ambaffador, to fix the im- 
Von. V. 


pofition on veffels for defraying the common expences Company, 
(a thing fatal to the companies of moft other nations) ; ’ * ' 

but to allow a penfion to the amballador and confuls, 
and even to the chief officers, as fecretary, chaplain, 
interpreters, and janizaries, that there may not beany 
pretence for their railing any fum at all on the mer¬ 
chants or merchandizes. 

In extraordinary cafes, the confuls, and even the 
ambaffador, haverecourfe to two deputies of the com¬ 
pany, refilling in the Levant ;or, if the affair be very 
important, they affemble the whole body. Here are 
regulated the prefents to be given, the voyages to be 
made, and every thiug to be deliberated 3 and on the 
refolutions here taken, the deputies appoint the trea- 
furer to furniili the moneys, &c. required. 

The ordinary commerce of this company employs 
from 20 to 25 veffels, carrying from 25 to 30 pieces 
of cannon. The merchandifes exported thither ar.e, 
cloths of all kinds and colours, pewter, lead, pepper, 
cochineal, and a great deal of lilver, which they take 
up at Cadiz : the returns are in raw lilk, galls, camlets, 
wools, cottons/ Morocco leather, allies for making 
glafs and foap, and feveral gums and medicinal drugs. 

The commerce to Smyrna, Conftantinople, and Scan- 
deroon, is not efteemed much lefs confiderable than 
that of the Eaft India company ; but is, doubtlefs, 
more advantageous to Britain ; becaufe it takes off 
much more of the Britiffi manufactures than the other, 
which is chiefly carried on in money. The places re- 
ferved for the commerce of this company are, all the 
ftates of Venice, in the gulf of Venice ; the ftate of 
Ragufa ; all the ftates of the grand feignor, and ‘the 
ports of the Levant and Mediterranean ; excepting 
Carthagena, Alicant, Barcelona, Valencia, Marfeilles, 

Toulon, Genoa, Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, Palermo, 

Medina, Malta, Majorca, Minorca, and Corfica; and 
other places on the coafts of France, Spain, and 
Italy. 

5. The Company of Merchants trading to Africa, efta- 
blilhed in I7JO. Contrary to the former practice with 
regard to regulated companies, who were reckoned 
unfit for fuch fort of fervice, this company was fub- 
jeCted to the obligation of maintaining forts and garri- 
fons. It was exprefsly charged at firft with the main¬ 
tenance of all the Britilh forts and garrifons that lie 
between Cape Blanc and the Cape of Good Hope, and 
afterwards with that of thofe only which lie between 
Cape Rouge and the Cape of Good Hope. The a Cl 
which eftablilhes this company (the 23d of George II. 
c. 31.) feems to have had two diftinCt objects in view; 
firft, to reftrain effectually the oppreffive and monopo¬ 
lizing fpirit which is natural to the directors of a regu¬ 
lated company; and, fecondly, to force them as much 
as poffible to give an attention, which is not natural to 
them, towards the maintenance of forts and garri¬ 
fons. 

For the firft of thefe purpofes, the fine for admiffion 
is limited to forty Ihillings. The company is pro¬ 
hibited from trading in their corporate capacity, or 
upon a joint flock ; from borrowing money upon com¬ 
mon feal, or from laying any reftraints upon the trade 
which may be carried on freely from all places, and by 
all perfons being Britilh fubjeCts, and paying the fine. 

The government is in a committee of nine perfons who 
meet at London, but who are chofen annually by the 
F f freemen 
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Company, freemen of the company at London, Briffol, and Li¬ 
verpool ; three from each place. No committee-man 
can be continued in office for more than three years 
together. Any committee-man might be removed by 
the board of trade and plantations; now by a com¬ 
mittee of council, after being heard in his own defence. 
The committee are forbid to export negroes from 
Africa, or to import any African goods into Great 
Britain. But as they are charged with the mainte¬ 
nance of forts and garrifons, they may for that purpofe 
export from Great Britain to Africa goods and ffiores 
of different kinds. Out of the money which they 
lhall receive from the company, they are allowed a fum 
not exceeding eight hundred pounds for the falaries of 
their clerks and agents at Loudon, Briftol, and Liver¬ 
pool ; the houfe-rent of their office at London; and 
all other expences of management, commiffion, and 
agency, in England. What remains of this fum, after 
defraying thofe different expences, they may divide 
among themfelves, as compenfation for their trouble, 
in what manner they think proper. “ By this confli- 
tution, it might have been expefted (Dr Smith ob- 
ferves), that the fpirit of monopoly would have been 
effectually reftrained, and the firfl of thefe purpofes 
fufficiently anfwered. It would feem, however, that 
it had not. Though by the 4th of George III. c. 20. 
the fort of Senegal, with all its dependencies, had been 
veiled in the company of merchants trading to Africa, 
yet in the year following (by the jth of George III. 
c. 44.), not only Senegal and its dependencies, but the 
whole coalt from the port of Sallee, in South Barbary, 
to Cape Rouge, was exempted from the jurifdiftion of 
that company, was veiled in the crown, and the trade 
to it declared free to all his majefty’s fubjedts. The 
company had been fufpedted of reltraining the trade, 
and of eltablilhing fome fort of improper monopoly. 
It is not, however, very eafy to conceive how, under 
the regulations of the 23d George II. they could do 
fo. From the printed debates of the houle of com¬ 
mons (not always the moll authentic records of truth), 
it appears, however, that they have been accufed of 
this. The members of the committee of nine being 
all merchants, and the governors and factors, in their 
different forts and fettlements, being all dependent 
upon them, it is not unlikely that the latter might have 
given peculiar attention to the confignments and com- 
miffions of the former, which would eflablilh a real 
monopoly.” 

For the fecond purpofe mentioned, the maintenance 
of the forts and garrifons, an annual fum has been al¬ 
lotted to them by parliament, generally about 13,000!. 
For the proper application of this fum, the committee 
is obliged to account annually to the curfitor baron of 
exchequer; which account is afterwards to be laid 
before parliament. “ But parliament (continues our 
author), which gives fo little attention to the applica¬ 
tion of millions, is not likely to give much to that of 
13,oool. a year ; and the curfitor baron ot exchequer, 
from his profeffion and education, is not likely to be 
profoundly fkilled in the proper expence of forts and 
garrifons. The captains of his majefly’s navy, indeed, 
or any other commiffioned officers, appointed by the 
board of admiralty, may empire into the condition of 
the forts and garrifons, and report their obfervations 
to that board. But that board feems to have no di- 


red jurifdidtion over the committee, nor any authori- Company. 

ty to correct thofe whole conduct it may thus enquire --*- 

into; and the captains of his majeity’s navy, belides, 
are not fuppoled to be always deeply learned in the 
. fcience of fortification. Removal from an office, which 
can be enjoyed only for the term of three years, and of 
which the lawful emoluments, even during that term, 
are fo very fmall, feems to be the utmofl punilhment 
to which any committee-man is liable ; for any fault, 
except direa malverfation, or embezzlement either of 
the public money or of that of the company, and the 
fear of that punilhment, can never be a motive of fuffi- 
cient weight to force a continual and careful attention 
to a buiinefs to which he has no other interefl to at¬ 
tend. The committee are accufed of having feat out 
bricks and Hones from England for the reparation of 
Cape Coafl Caftle on the coalt of Guinea, a bufinels 
for which parliament bad feveral times granted an ex¬ 
traordinary fum of money. Thefe bricks and Hones 
too, which had thus been fent upon fo long a voyage, 
were faid to have been of fo bad a quality, that it was 
neceifary to rebuild from the foundation the walls 
which had been repaired with them. The forts and 
garrifons which lie north of Cape Rouge, are not only 
maintained at the expence of the Hate, but are under 
the immediate government of the executive power; and 
why thofe which lie fouth of that Cape, and which too 
are, in part at leafi, maintained at the expence of the 
Hate, fliould be under a different government, it feems 
not very ealy even to imagine a good reafon.” 

The above company fucceeded that called The Roy¬ 
al African Company, which traded upon a joint Hock 
with an exclufive privilege. T hough England began 
to trade to Africa as early as the year 1536, and feve¬ 
ral voyages were made to Guinea in 1588, and fome 
following years, for the importation of gold and ele¬ 
phants teeth, nothing like a company was formed till 
the year 1588, when queen Elizabeth granted a patent 
of exclufive privilege to certain perfons for ten years. 

In 1618, king James I. eflablifhed a company by char¬ 
ter, which was foon dilfolved. Another company was 
erected by charter of Charles I. in 1631, which met 
with little fuccefs ; but the demand for negroes in the 
Engliffi American plantations increafing, a third com¬ 
pany was eHablilhed by a charter granted 1662, in 
favour of the duke of York ; fecuring to him the com¬ 
merce of all the country, coafis, i(lands, &c. belonging 
to the crown of England, or not polfrifed by any other 
Chrifiian prince ; from Cape Blanco in 20° N. Lat. to 
the Cape of Good Hope in 34 0 34' S. Lat. The char¬ 
ter was foon after returned into the king’s hands by the 
duke, and revoked, by confent of the parties affocia- 
ted with him in the enterprize; in confequence of 
which, the fourth and laff exclufive company was efia- 
blifhed and incorporated by letters patent in 1672, 
under the title of the Royal African Company. A ca¬ 
pital was foon raifed of xi 1,0001. and this new com¬ 
pany improved their trade, and increafed theirjorts ; 
but after the Revolution in 1689, this trade was laid 
open. In 1698, all private traders to Africa were 
obliged by flat. 9 and 10 Will, to pay ten per cent, in 
order to affifl the company in maintaining their forts 
and factories. But notwithflanding this heavy tax, 
the company were Hill unable to maintain the com¬ 
petition ; their Hock and credit gradually declined. 

In 
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Company. In 1712, their debts had become fo great, thataparti- 
' v calar act of parliament was thought necelfary, both for 
their fecurity and for that of their creditors. It was 
enacted, that the refolution of two-thirds of tliefe cre¬ 
ditors in number and value, fliould bind the reft, both 
with regard to the time which Ihould be allowed to 
the company for the payment of their debts, and 
with regard to any other agreement which it might be 
thought proper to make with them concerning thofe 
debts. In 1730, their affairs were in fo great difor- 
der, that they were altogether incapable of maintain¬ 
ing their forts and garriions ; the foie purpofe and pre¬ 
text of their iiiftiuuion. From that year till their 
final diffolution, the parliament judged it necelfary to 
allow the annual fum of ten thoufand pounds for that 
purpofe. In 1732, after having been for many years 
lofers by the trade of carrying negroes to the Weft 
Indies, they at laft refolved to give it up altogether; 
to fell to the private traders to America the negroes 
which they purchafed upon the coaft : and to employ 
their fervauts in a trade to the inland parts of Africa 
for gold duft, elephants teeth, dyeing drugs, &c. But 
their fuccefs in this more confined trade was not great¬ 
er than in their former extenfive one. Their affairs 
continued to go gradually to decline, till at laft being 
in every refpedt a bankrupt company, they were dif- 
" folved by act of parliament, and their forts and gar- 
rifons veiled in the prefent Regulated Company of Mer¬ 
chants trading to Africa. 

II. Joint-Stock Companies, eftablilhedeither by 
royal charter or by ad of parliament, differ in feveral 
refpeds, not only from regulated companies, but from 
private copartneries. 1. In a private copartnery, no 
partner, without the confent of the company, can 
transfer his (hare to another perfon, or introduce a 
new member into the company. Each member, how¬ 
ever, may, upon proper warning, withdraw from the 
copartnery, and demand payment from them of his 
fhare of the common flock. In a joint-flock company, 
on the contrary, no member can demand payment of 
his fhare from the company; but each member can, 
without their confent, transfer his fhare to another 
perfon, and thereby introduce a new member. The 
value of a fhare in a joint-flock is always the price 
which it will bring in the market; and this may be 
either greater or lefs, in any proportion, than the fun 
which its owner Hands credited for m the flock of the 
company. 2. In a private copartnery, each partner is 
bound for the debts contraded by the company to the 
whole extent of his fortune. In a joint-flock com¬ 
pany, on the contrary, each partner is bound only to 
the extent of his fhare. 

The trade of a joint-flock company is always ma¬ 
naged by a court of diredors. This court indeed is 
frequently fubjed, in many refpeds, to the controul 
of a general court of proprietors. But the greater 
part of thofe proprietors feldom pretend to underftand 
any thing of the bufinefs of the company ; and when 
the fpirit of fadion happens not to prevail among 
them, give themfelves no trouble about it, but receive 
contentedly fuch half yearly or yearly dividend as the 
diredors think proper to make tp them. This total 
exemption from trouble and from rifk, beyond a limi¬ 
ted fum, encourages many people to become adven¬ 
turers in joint-flock companies, who would upon no 


account hazard their fortunes in any private copart- Company. 

ncry. Such companies, therefore, commonly draw to '-v 1 

themfelves much greater flocks than any private co¬ 
partnery can boall of. The trading flock of the 
South Sea company, at one time, amounted to upwards 
of thirty-three millions eight hundred thoufand pounds. 

The diredors of fuch companies, howevei, being the 
managers rather of other peoples money than of their 
own, it cannot well be expected that they Ihould watch 
over it with the fame anxious vigilance with which the 
partners in a private copartnery frequently watch over 
their own. Like the itewards of a rich man, they are 
apt to confider attention to froall matters as not for 
their mailer’s honour, and very eafily give themfelves 
a difpenfation from having it. Negligence and pro- 
fnfion, therefore, muft always prevail, moreor lefs, in 
the management of the affairs of fuch a company. It 
is upon this account that joint-ftock companies for fo¬ 
reign trade have feldom been able to maintain the com¬ 
petition againft private adventurers. They have, ac¬ 
cordingly, very feldom fucceeded without an exclufive 
privilege; and frequently have not fucceeded with 
one. Without an exclufive privilege they have com¬ 
monly mifmanaged the trade. With an exclufive pri¬ 
vilege they have both mifmanaged and confined it. 

The principal joint-ftock companies prefently fiib- 
fiftingiu Great Britain are, the South £>ea and the Eaft 
India companies ; to which may be added, though of 
very inferior magnitude, the Hudfon’s Bay company. 

1. The South-Sea Company . During the long war 
with France in the reign of queen Anne, the payment 
ofthefailorsofthe royal navy being negleded, they re¬ 
ceived tickets inftead of money, and were frequently ob¬ 
liged, by their neceflides, to fell thefe tickets to avarici¬ 
ous men at a difeount of 40 and fometimes 50 per cent. 

By this and other means, the debts of the nation un¬ 
provided for by parliament, and which amounted to 
9,471,3211. fell into the hands of thefe nfurers. On 
which Mr Harley, at that time chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, and afterwards earl of Oxford, propofed a 
fcheme to allow the proprietors of thefe debts and de- 
ficiences 6 per cent, per annum, and to incorporate them 
for the purpofe of carrying on a trade to the South 
Sea; and they were accordingly incorporated under 
the title of “ the Governor and Company of Merch¬ 
ants of Great Britain trading to the South Seas, and 
other parts of America, and for encouraging the Fifli- 
ery,” &c. 

Though this company feem formed for the fake of 
commerce, the miniftry never thought ferioufly, du¬ 
ring the courfe of the war, about making any fettle- 
ment on the coaft of South America, which was what 
flattered the expectations of ihe people ; nor was it 
ever carried into execution by this company. 

Some other films were lent to the government in 
the reign of queen Anne, at 6 per cent. In the third 
of George I. the intereft of the whole was reduced to 
5 per cent, and the company advanced two millions 
more to the government at the fame intereft. ‘By the 
ftatute of the 6th of George I. it was declared, that 
they might redeem all or. any of the redeemable na¬ 
tional debts; in confideration of which, the company 
were empowered to augment their capital according 
to the films they fliould difeharge: and for enabling 
them to raife fuch fums for purchafing annuities, ex- 
F f 2 changing 
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Company, changing for ready money new exchequer bills, car- 

'--- ' rying on their trade, &c. they might, by fuch means 

as they fliould think proper, raife fuch fums of money 
as in a general court of the company lhould be judged 
neceifary. The company were alfo empowered to 
raife money on the contracts, bonds, or obligations 
under their common feal, on the credit of their capi¬ 
tal flock. But if the fub-governor, deputy-governor, 
or other members of the company, would purchafe 
lands or revenues of the crown upon account of the 
corporation, or lend money by loan or anticipation on 
any branch of the revenue, other than fuch part only 
on which a credit of loan was granted by parliament, 
fuch fub-governor, or other member of the company, 
fhould forfeit treble the value of the moiiey fo lent. 

The fatal South Sea fcheme, tranfadled in the year 
1720, was executed upon the lafb mentioned flatute. 
The company had at firft fet out with good fuccefs, 
and the value of their flock, for the firfl five years, had 
rifen fafter than that of any other company ; and his 
majefly, after purchaftng io,oool. flock, had conde- 
fcended to be their governor. Things were in this fi- 
tnation, when, taking advantage of the above flatute, 
the South Sea bubble was projected. The pretence 
was, to raife a fund for carrying on a trade to the 
South Sea, and purchafmg annuities, &c. paid to the o- 
ther companies: and propofals were printed and diftribu- 
ted, flowing the advantages of this defign. The fum 
neceifary for carrying it on, together with the profits 
that were to arife from it, were divided into a certain 
number of fliares, or fubfcriptions, to be purchafed 
by perfons difpofed to adventure therein. And the 
better to carry on the deception, the directors enga¬ 
ged to make very large dividends; and actually de¬ 
clared, that every iool. original flock would yield jol. 
per annum : which occalioned fo great a rife of their 
flock, that a {hare of 100 1 . was fold for upwards of 
800 1 . This was in the month of July; but before 
the end of September it fell to 150I. by which multi¬ 
tudes were ruined, and fuch a fcene of diflrefs occa- 
fioned, as is fcarcely to be conceived. But the con- 
fequences of this infamous fcheme are too well known ; 
molt of the directors were feverely fined, to the lofs 
of nearly all their property; fome of them had no 
hand in the deception, nor gained a farthing by it; 
but it was agreed, they ought to have oppofed and 
prevented it. 

The South Sea company never had any forts or 
garrifons to maintain, and therefore were entirely ex¬ 
empted from one great eXpence, to which other joint- 
flock companies for foreign trade are fubjedl. But 
they had an immenfe capital divided among an im- 
menfe number of proprietors. It was naturally to be 
expedled, therefore, that folly, negligence, and pro- 
fufion, lhould prevail in the whole management of their 
kffairs. 

Their flock-jobbing {peculations Were fucceededby 
mercantile projects, which. Dr Smith obferves, were 
not much better conducted. The firfl trade which 
they engaged in, was that of fupplying the Spanilh 
Weft Indies with negroes, of which (in confequence 
of what ’was called the Alliento contrail granted them 
by the treaty of Utrecht) they had the exclufive pri¬ 
vilege. But as it was not expedled that much profit 
could be made by this trade, both the Portuguefe and 


French companies, who had enjoyed it upon the fame Company. 

terms before them, having been ruined by it, they '-«-- 

were allowed, as compenfation, to fend annually a 
Ihip of a certain burden to trade diredtly to the Spa¬ 
nilh Weft Indies. Of the ten voyages which this an¬ 
nual fa ip was allowed to make, they are faid to have 
gained conliderably by one, that of the Royal Caro¬ 
line in 1731, and to have beenlofers, more or lefs, by 
almoft all the reft. Their ill fuccefs was imputed, by 
their fadlors and agents, to the extortion and opprel- 
fion of the Spanilh government; but was, perhaps, 
principally owing to the profuiion and depredations 
of thole very fadlors and agents; fome of vthom are 
faid to have acquired great fortunes even in one year. 

In 1734, the company petitioned the king, that they 
might be allowed to dilpofe of the trade and tannage 
of their annual lhip, on account of the little profit 
which they made by it, and to accept of fuch equiva¬ 
lent as they could obtain from the King of Spain. 

In 1724, this company had undertaken the vvhale- 
filhery. Of this indeed they had no monopoly ; but 
fo long as they carried it on, no other Britifh fubjedts 
appear to have engaged in it. Of the eight voyages 
which their Ihips made to Greenland, they were gain¬ 
ers by one, and lofers by all the reft. After their 
eighth and lafl voyage, when they had fold their Ihips, 
itores, and utenftls, they found that their whole lofs, 
upon this branch, capital and interefl included, a* 
mounted to upwards of L. 237,000. 

In 1722, this company petitioned the parliament to 
be allowed to divide their immenfe capital of more 
than L. 33,800,000, the whole of which had been 
lent to government, into two equal parts: The one 
half, or upwards of L. 16,900,000, to be put upon the 
fame footing with other government annuities, and 
not to be fubjedl to the debts contradled, or Ioffes in¬ 
curred, by the diredtors of the company, in the pro- 
fecution of their mercantile projedts; the other half 
to remain, as before, a trading flock, and to be fub¬ 
jedl to thofe debts and Ioffes. The petition was too 
reafonable not to be granted. In 1733, they again 
petitioned the parliament, that three-fourths of their 
trading flock might be turned into annuity flock, and 
only one-fourth remain as trading flock, or expofed 
to the hazards arifmg from the bad management of 
their diredlors. Both their annuity and trading flocks 
had, by this time, been reduced more than L. 2,000,000 
each, by feveral different payments from government; 
fo that this fourth amounted only to L. 3,662,784, 

8s. 6 d. In 1748, all the demands of the company 
upon the king of Spain, in confequence of the Af- 
fiento contradl, were, by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
given up for what was fuppofed an equivalent. An 
end was put to their trade with the Spanifh Well In¬ 
dies, the remainder of their trading flock was turned 
into an annuity Hock, and the company ceafed in e- 
every refpedt to be a trading company. 

This company is under the direction ofagovernor,fub- 
governOr, deputy governor, and 21 diredtors; butnoper- 
fon is qualified to be governor, his majefly excepted, un- 
lefs fuch governor has in his own nameand right, L. 5000 
in the trading flock; the fub-governor isto have L, 4000 
the deputy-governor L. 3000, anda diredlor L. 2000, 
in the fame flock. In every general court, every 
member having in his own nanfe and fight L. jeo in 

trading 
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Company. trading ftock, has one vote ; if L. 2000 two votes; if 
' v L. 3000 three votes ; and if L. 5000 four votes. 

2. The Eaft India Company, The firlt, or as it is 
called the Old Eaft India Company, was eftabliihed by 
a charter from queen Elizabeth in 1600 ; but for 
fome time the partners feern to have traded with fe- 
parate ftocks, though only in the (hips belonging to 
the whole company. In 1612, they joined their ftocks 
into one common capital ; and though their charter 
was not as yet confirmed by aft of parliament, it was 
looked upon in that early period to be fufhciently va¬ 
lid, and no body ventured to interfere with their 
trade. At this time their capital amounted to about 
L. 74.0,000; and the (hares were as low as L so ; their 
trade was in general fuccefsful, notwithftanding fome 
heavy Ioffes, chiefly fuftained through the malice of the 
Dutch Eaft India company. In proccfs of time, 
however, it came to be underftood that a royal char¬ 
ter could not by itfelf convey an exclufive privilege to 
traders, and the company was reduced to diftrels by 
reafon of the multitude of interlopers who carried off 
the mod of their trade. This continued during the 
latter part of the reign of Charles II. the whole of 
that of James II. and part of William III. when in 
169” a propofal was made to parliament for advancing 
the fum of L. 2,000,000 to government, on condition 
of erecting thefubfcribers into a new company with ex- 
clulive privileges. The old company endeavoured to 
prevent the appearance of fuch a formidable rival, by 
offering govenment L. 700,000, nearly the amount of 
their capital, at that time ; but fuch were the exigen¬ 
cies of the ftate at that time, that the larger fum, tho’ 
at eight per cent, intereft, was preferred to the fmaller 
at one half the expence. 

Thus were two Eaft India Companies erefted in 
the fame kingdom, which could not but be very pre¬ 
judicial to each other. Through the negligence of 
thofe who prepared the aft of parliament alfo, the new 
company were not obliged to unite in a joint-ftock. 
The confequence of this was, that a few private traders, 
whofe fubfcriptions fcarce exceeded L 7200, infilled on 
a right of trading feparately at their own rifk. Thus a 
kind of third company was eftabliffied ; and by their 
mutual contentions with one another, all the three were 
brought to the brink of ruin. Upon a fubfequent occa- 
fion, in 1730, a propofal was made to parliament for 
putting the trade under the management of a regula¬ 
ted company, and thus laying it in fome meafure open. 
This, however was oppofed by the company, who re- 
prefented in ftrong terms the mifchiefs likely to arife 
Smith's from fuch a proceeeding. “ In India (they faid), it 
Wealth of raffed the price of goods fo high, that they were not 
Nations, worth the buying; and in England, by ctverftocking 
vol.iii. p. the market, it funk the price to fuch a degree, that 

* 34 - no profit could be made of them.” Here Dr Smith 

remarks, that by a more plentiful fupply, to the great 
advantage and conveniency of the public, it muft have 
reduced very much the price of India goods in the 

Englifh market, cannot well be doubted; but that it 

Ihoitld have raffed very much their price in the Indian 
market, feems not very probable, as all the extraor¬ 
dinary demand which that competition could occafion, 
muft have been but as a drop of water in the immenfe 
Ocean of Indian commerce. The increafe of demand, 
«dds he, though in the beginning it may fometimes 


raife the price of goods, never fails to lower it in the Company, 
long run. It encourages production, and thereby in- * ' 

creal’es the competition of the producers, who, in or¬ 
der to underfell one another, have recourfe to new di- 
vifions of labour and new improvements of art, which 
migli never otherwife have been thought of. The 
milerable effefts of which the company complained, 
were the cheapnefs of confumption and tfie encourage¬ 
ment given to production, precifely the two effects 
which it is the bufiuefs of political economy to promote. 

The competition, however, of which they gave this 
doleful account, had not been allowed to continue 
long. In 1702 the two companies were, in fome 
meafure, united by an indenture tripartite, to which 
the queen was the third party; and in 1708, they 
were, by aft of parliament perfectly confolidated into 
one company by their prefent name of The United 
Company of Merchants trading to the Eaft Indies. 

Into this aft it was thought worthy to infert a claufe, 
allowing the feparate traders to continue their traffic 
till Michaelmas 1711, but at the fame time empower¬ 
ing the direftors, upon three years notice, to redeem 
their capital of L. 7200, and thereby convert the 
whole capital of the company into a joint-ftock. By 
the fame aft, the capital of the company, in confe¬ 
quence of a new loan to government, was augmented 
from L.2,000,000 to L. 3,200,000. In 1 743, ano¬ 
ther million was advanced to government. But this 
being raifed, not by a call upon the proprietors, but 
by felling annuities and contracting bond-debrs, it did 
not augment the ftock upon which the proprietors 
could claim a dividend. Thus, however, their trading 
ftock was augmented ; it being equally iiablewith the 
other L. 3,200,000, to the Ioffes fuftained, and debts 
contracted, by ihe company in the profecution of 
their mercantile projects. From 1708, or at ieaft 
from 1711, this company being freed from all com¬ 
petitors, and fully eftabliihed in the monopoly of the 
Englifh commerce to the Eaft Indies, carried on a * 
fuccefsful trade ; and from their profits made annually 
a moderate dividend to their proprietors. Unhappily, 
however, in a fhort time an inclination for war and 
conquefts began to take place among their fervants ; 
which, though it put them in poffeffion of extenfive 
territories and vaft nominal revenues, yet embarrafled 
their affairs in fuch a manner, that they have not to- 
this day been able to recover themfelves. The parti¬ 
culars of thefe wars are given under the articles Bri¬ 
tain, and Indostan. Here it will be fufficient to 
obferve, that they originated during the war in 1741 
through the ambition of M. Dupleix the French go¬ 
vernor of Pondicherry, who involved the company in 
the politics and difputes of the Indian princes. Af¬ 
ter carrying on hoftilities for fome time with various 
fuccefs, they at laft loft Madras, at that time the prin¬ 
cipal fettlement in the Eaft Indies, but it was reftored 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. During the war 
of 1755, they acquired the revenues of a rich and ex- 
tehfive territory, amounting, as was then faid, to near 
L.3,000,000 per annum. 

For feveral years they remained in quiet poffeffion 
of the revenue arifing from this territory,” though it 
certainly never anfwered the expectations that had 
ben formed concerning it. But in 1767 the Britifh 
miniftry laid-clalm to the territorial poffeffions of the 

company 
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Company, company, and the revenue arifiug from them, as of 
-- v -- right belonging to the crown ; and the company, ra¬ 
ther than yield up their territories in this manner, 
agreed to pay government a yearly film of L. 400,000. 
They had before this gradually augmented their divi¬ 
dend from about fix to ten per cent. : that is, on their 
capital of L. 3200,000, they had raifed it from 
L. 192,000 to L.320,000 a-year. About this time 
alfo they were attempting to raife it Hill further, viz. 
from 10 to 12 4 per cent. ; but from this they were pre¬ 
vented by two fucceflive ads of parliament, the delign 
of which Was to enable them to make a more fpeedy 
payment of their debts, at this time efiimated at more 
than fix or feven millions Sterling. I11 1769 they re¬ 
newed iheir agreement with government for five years 
more, flipulating, that during the courfe of that pe¬ 
riod they lhould lie allowed gradually to augment their 
dividend to 124 per f ent.; never increafing it, however, 
more than one per cent, annually. Thus their annual 
payments could only be augmented by L. 608,000 be¬ 
yond what they had been before their late territorial 
acquilitions. By accounts from India in the year 
1 768, this revenue, clear of all deductions and military 
charges, was Hated at L. 2,048,747. At the fame 
time they were faid to polfefs another revenue, ariftng 
partly from lauds, but chiefly from the cultoms efia- 
bliflied at their different fettlements, amounting to 
about L.439,000. The profits of their trade, too, 
according to the evidence of their chairman before the 
houfe of commons amounted to at leaf! L. 400,000 
per annmn ; their accountant made it L.500,000 ; and 
the lowelt account Hated it at leafl equal to the high- 
efl dividend paid to their proprietors. Notwithflaud- 
ing this apparent wealth, however, the affairs of the 
company from this time fell into diforder ; infomuch 
that in 1773 their debts were augmented by an arrear 
to the treafury in the payment of the L. 400,000 fli- 
pulated ; by another to the cuflomhoufe for duties un¬ 
paid ; by a large fum borrowed from the bank ; and 
by bills drawn upon them from India to the amount 
of more than L. 1,200,000. Thus they were not on¬ 
ly obliged to reduce their dividend all at once to fix 
per cent, but to apply to government for alfifiance. A 
particular account of this tranfadlion is given under the 
article Britain. Here'it may be men tioned in general, 
that the event proved very unfavourable to the com¬ 
pany, as they were now fubjedted to an interference 
of government altogether unknown before. Several 
important alterations were made in their conHitution 
both at home and abroad. The fettlements of Madras 
Bombay, and Calcutta, which had hitherto been entirely 
independant of one another, were fubje&ed to a gover¬ 
nor-general, aflifled by a council of four affeffors. The 
nomination of the firfl governor and council, who were 
to refide at Calcutta, was affumed by parliament; the 
power of the court of Calcutta, which had gradually 
extended its jurifdidtion over the refl, was now redu¬ 
ced and confined to the trial of mercantile caufes, the 
purpofe for which it was originally inflituted. In¬ 
stead of it a new fupretne court of judicature was efia- 
blilhed, confining of a chief juHice and three judges 
to-be appointed by the crown. Befides thefe altera-- 
lions, the Hock neceffary to intitle any proprietor to 
vote at the general courts was raifed from L. 500 to 
L. 1000. To vote on this qualification, too, it was 


necefliry that he fliould have poflefled it, if acquired Company. 

by his own purchafe and not by inheritance, for at 1 - v - ' 

leaH one year, inHeadof lix months, the term requi- 
lite formerly. The court of 24 directors had before 
been chofen annually ; but it was now enadted, that 
each diredtor Ihonld for the future be chofen“for four 
years; fix of them, however, to go out of office by 
rotation every year, and not to be capable of being re- 
chofen at the eledtion of the lix new diredtors for the 
enfuing year. It was expedted that, in confequence 
of thefe alterations, the courts both of the proprie¬ 
tors and diredlors would be likely to adt with more 
dignity and fleadinefs than formerly. But this was 
far from being the cafe. The company and its fer- 
vants ihowed the utmofi indifierence about the happi- 
nefs or mifery of the people who had the misfortune 
to be fubjedted to their jurifdidtion. This indifference, 
too, was more likely to be increafed than diminiflied 
byfomeofthe new regulations. The houfe of com¬ 
mons, for infiance, had refolved, that when the 
L. 1,600,000 lent to the company by government fliould 
be paid, and their bond-debts reduced to L. 1,500.000, 
they might then, and not till then, divide eight per 
cent, upon their capital; and that whatever remained 
of their revenues and nett profits at home fhould be 
divided into four parts ; three of them to be paid into 
the exchequer for the ufe of the public, and the fourth 
to be referved as a fund, either for the further reduc¬ 
tion of their bond-debts, or for the difcharge of other 
contingent exigencies which the company might la¬ 
bour under. But it could fcarce be expedted that, if 
the company were bad Hewards and bad fovereigns 
when the whole of their nett revenue and profits be¬ 
longed to themfelves, they would be better when three 
fourths of thefe belonged to other people. The regu¬ 
lations of 1773, therefore, did not put an end to the 
troubles of the company. Among other infiitutions, 
it had been at this time enadled, that the prelidency 
of Bengal fliould have a fnperiority over the other pre- 
fidencies in the country ; the falary of the chief juHice 
was fixed at L.8000 per annum , and thofe of the other 
judges at L. 6000 each. In confequence of this act, 

Sir Elijah Impey, who was created a baronet on the 
occafion, fet fail, with three other judges, for India 
in the year 1774. The powers with which they were 
invefied were very extraordinary. They had the title 
of His Majefiy’s Supreme Court of Judicature in In¬ 
dia. Civil law, common law, ecclefiafiical, criminal, 
and admiralty jurildidtion, belonged of right to them. 

They were empowered to try Europeans on perfonal 
adtions, and to affefs damages, without a jury. Every 
native, either diredlly or indiredtly in the fervice of the 
company, or in their territories, was made fubjedt to 
their jurifdidtion, with a view to prevent the Euro¬ 
peans from eluding juHice under the pretence of em¬ 
ploying natives in the commiffion of their crimes ; fo 
that in fadt they were abfolute lords and fovereigns of 
the whole country. 

Such excefiive and unlimited powers conferred on 
any finall number of men, could not but be extremely 
difagreeable to the-Europeans, who had beenaccufiom- 
ed to enjoy aliberty almofi equally unbounded before; 
nor was it to be fuppofed that the judges, thus fud- 
denly raifed from the rank of fubjedis to the height of 
defpotifm, would always ufe their power in an unexcep¬ 
tionable 
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Company, tionable manner. Thedelignof the eftablilhment was to 

"■ v preferve the commerce and re venuesol the company from 

depredation, by fibjeding its fervants to the controul 
of the court; to relieve the Tub] eft from oppreflion by 
facilitating the means of redreis ; and to hx a regular 
courfe of jultice for the fecurity of liberty and proper¬ 
ty. Inltead of conlidering the circumftances of the 
country, however, or the manners and cuftoms of the 
natives, the judges now precipitately introduced the 
Britilh laws in their full extent, without the leafl mo¬ 
dification to render them agreeable to the Afiatics, 
who had been accuftomed to others of a quite diffe¬ 
rent nature ; nor did they even pay the lealt regard to 
the religious inftitutions or habits to which the Indians 
are fo obftinately attached, that they would fooncr 
part with life itl'elf than break through an article of 
them. 

Belides this it was faid, thar, on the firft arrival of the 
judges, they endeavoured to extend their authority be¬ 
yond even what the Britilh legillature had allowed them. 
Hence they were frequently at variance with the council; 
and complaints of their conduit were repeatedly fent to 
England by the fervants of the company. Thefe pro¬ 
duced a letter in 1777 from the directors to Lord Wey¬ 
mouth, fecretary of hate for the fouthern department. 
In this they Hated, that the fupreme court of India 
had extended its jurifdidion to thofe whom it did not 
appear to have been the intention of the king or par¬ 
liament to fubjed to its authority. It had alfo taken 
cognizance of matters which, they apprehended, be¬ 
longed properly to other courts. That the judges con- 
lidered the criminal law of England as in force, and 
binding on the natives of Bengal, though utterly re¬ 
pugnant to the laws and cuftoms by which they had 
hitherto been governed; and that the jurifdidion ex- 
ercifed by the fupreme court was incompatible with 
the powers given by parliament to the governor-gene¬ 
ral and council, obftruded the admiuiftration of go- 
vermeut, and tended to alienate the minds of the na¬ 
tives ; all which they feared would prevent the eftabliih- 
ment of the government of India upon any fettled or 
permanent foundation. 

This letter not having produced any effed, the dif- 
contents of India, both in the Europeans and natives, 
continued and increafed. The decilions of the judges 
were fuch as by no means did them honour. A num¬ 
ber of adventurers had alfo emigrated along with them, 
in hopes of enriching themfelves under the new con- 
ftitution. Some of thefe were of the loweft fort of 
people, who had rendered it in a manner impoffible 
for them to remain in England on account of their 
vices or extravagance. Many fuch perfons bad en¬ 
rolled themfelves among the domeftics of the judges, 
or had become their immediate dependents; and 
fome of thefe were permitted to affume the charac¬ 
ters of attorneys, court-officers, under flieriffs, and 
bailiffs. It may eafily be fuppofed, that people of 
fuch characters would find it for their intereft to pro¬ 
mote fuits in the fupreme court: and in this fome of 
them employed themfelves with great fuccefs. The 
confequence of all this was, that on the 4th of De¬ 
cember 1780, a petition was prefented againft the fu¬ 
preme court by a great number of Britilh inhabitants 
in the kingdoms of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa. In 
this, complaint was made of the indiferiminate man- 
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ner in which the Judges of the fupreme court attempt- Company: 

ed to exercife the Englilh laws in that country, at the --v-• 

fame time that they refuied the undoubted right of 
every Britilh fubject, viz, that of trial by jury, t hey 
intreated the houfe “ to relied on the innumerable 
hardlhips which mult enfuc, and the univerlal confu- 
lion which mult be occalioned, by giving to the volu¬ 
minous laws of England a boundlefs reirolpecLive pow¬ 
er in the midlt of Alia, and by an application ot thofe 
laws made for the free.lt and molt enlightened people 
on earth, the principle of whofe conftuution was f ound¬ 
ed on virtue and liberty, to tranfadions with the na¬ 
tives of India, who had, from time immemorial, lived 
under a defpotic government founded on fear and re- 
Itraint. What mull be the terrors of individuals to 
find their titles to property, and their tranfadions w ith 
the natives previous to the eltablilhment of this court 
of judicature, tried by the llandard of the Englilh 
law, and by men educated under its forms, and una¬ 
voidably imbibing its prejudices, when no fuch laws 
could be known to or pradifed by natives or Euro¬ 
peans then reliding in the country, and that at a time 
when there were few perfons of legal knowledge in 
the country to advife or aflilt them ? No tyranny could 
be more fatal in its confequences, than that a court, 
inverted with all the authority of one of the fivrt courts 
in England, Ihould alfo pofiefs undefined powers and 
jurifdidtion, of which its judges were the foie interpre¬ 
ters, and at fuch an immenfe dirtance from the mother 
country. This was in truth the lituation of the Bri¬ 
tilh fubjeds in India at that time ; for the judges of 
the fupreme court could at pleafure determine on the 
denomination of a civil jury, the degree of guilt in¬ 
curred by any offence, the llatute by which it Ihould 
be tried, what penalties Ihould be inflided, as well as 
who were and who were not amenable to the jurifdic- 
tion of the court. 

“ Befides their other powers alfo, thejudges of the fu¬ 
preme court were allowed to fit as a court of chancery, 
and in that capacity to revife, corred, refeind, or con¬ 
firm the decilions parted by themfelves as a court of 
law; and, by another part of their conrtitution; they 
were allowed to ftop execution in criminal cafes until 
his Majerty’s pleafure was known. The petitioners 
conceived, that there muft be fome fundamental error 
in that inftitution, which required a more than ordi¬ 
nary degree of temper, integrity, and ability, to carry 
its purpofes into execution ; and they did not hefitate 
to declare, that to adminirter the powers appertaining 
to the inftitution of the fupreme court, without com¬ 
mitting flagrant ads of injuftice, and doing great de¬ 
triment to the public, required more equity, modera¬ 
tion, difeernment, and enlightened abilities, than they 
could hope to find in any fet of men.” They con¬ 
cluded with earneftly foliciting parliament, that a trial 
by jury might be granted to the Britilh fubjeds in 
Bengal, in all cafes where it was ertablilhed by law in 
England; that the retrofpedive powers of the fu¬ 
preme court might be limited to the time of its efta¬ 
blilhment in Bengal; that it Ihould be defined beyond 
the power of difcretional diftifidion, who the perfons 
were that properly came under the jurifdidion of the 
court, and who did not; that it Ihould be exprefsly 
declared what ftatutes Ihould, and what Ihould not, be 
in force in Bengal; that diftind and feparate judges 

for 
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Company, for the law and equity lides of the court Ihould be ap- 

--v-’ pointed ; and that a power of delaying executions in 

criminal cafes until his Majelty’s pleafure was known, 
Ihould be lodged in the governor and council. 

This petition was foon followed by another ftgned 
by Warren Haftings, Efq; governor-general, Philip 
Francis and Edward Wheeler, Efqs; counfellorsforthe 
government and prelidency of Fort-William in Ben¬ 
gal; in which they reprefented, “ that though the ju- 
rifdi&ion of the fupreme court of judicature at Cal¬ 
cutta, as well as the powers granted to the governor- 
general and council, were clearly limited by parlia¬ 
ment and the king’s letters patent, yet the chief 
juftice and judges of that court had exercifed authori¬ 
ty over perfons not legally within their jurifdi&ion, 
and had illegally and improperly advifed and admitted 
fuits againfl: the governor-general and council; that 
they had attempted to execute their writs upon natives 
of high rank in the kingdom of Bengal, who were not 
within their jurifdiCtion : the governor and council 
therefore had found themfelves under a necefltty of 
oppofmg them, and of alfording protection te the 
country and people, who were placed under their own 
immediate inspection, and freeing them from the terrors 
of a new and ufurped dominion. They had even been 
obliged to make ufe of a military force, in order to re¬ 
fill the proceedings of the judges and their officers: 
And they declared, that no other conduit could have 
faved thofe provinces and the interefls of the company, 
or of the Britifh nation itfelf, from the ruin with which 
they were threatened. They alfo declared themfelves 
to be of opinion, that the attempt to extend, to the 
inhabitants of thefe provinces, the jurifdiCtion of the 
fupreme court of judicature, and the authority of the 
Englilh law, which were flill more intolerable than 
thc’law itfelf, would be fuch a conflraint on the minds 
of the people of thofe provinces, by the difference of 
fuch laws and forms from their laws, that they might 
at laft inflame them, notwithflanding their known 
mildnefs and patience, into an open rebellion.” The 
petition was concluded, by foliciting an indemnity 
from the legal confequences of the refiflance they had 
been obliged to make to that court. 

While the Britifh were thus exprefling their dif- 
pleafure againfh the conduit of thefe judges, the na¬ 
tives were thrown into the utmoft confternation and 
defpair by the alts of oppreflion and violence com¬ 
mitted by them. A profccution for forgery had been 
commenced againfl Nundcomar, a bramin of the 
firft rank in Bengal. The crime was not capital by 
the laws of Indoflan, and had been committed many 
years before; yet with the utmoft; cruelty and in- 
juftice was this man condemned and executed on the 
Britifh ftatute, by which forgery is made capital; afta- 
tute which, at the commiffion of the crime, he had 
never heard of, nor conld ever dream that he would be 
fubje&ed to its power. What rendered this execution 
the more remarkable was, that, at the very time when 
charge of forgery was brought againfl him, Nund¬ 
comar had been employed in exhibiting an accufation 
againfl Mr Haftings. This, together with the hur¬ 
ry in which the court were to have him put to death 
(for the court refufed to allow him a refpiie till his 
Majefty’s pleafure was known), made the natives con¬ 
clude, that he was executed, not on account of the 
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forgery, but for having ventured to prefer an accufa- Company. 

tion againfl an Englilh governor. In other refpelts *- - -- 

they were terrified to fuch a degree, that many of them 
ran into the river on feeing a bramin put to death 
with fuch circumftances of ignominy. 

The alarm excited by the execution of Nundcomar 
was kept up by frefli decilions of the fupreme court. 

Among thofe the Patna caufe, as it is commonly 
called, was one of the moil remarkable. An adven¬ 
turer, named Shahaz Beg Cawn, had come from Ca- 
bul in Periia to Bengal, where he entered himfelf in 
the fervice of the company, and was preferred to the 
command of a body ofhorfe. Having gained a com¬ 
petent fortune, and obtained from the Mogul a grant 
of lands called an Ultutnghaw in the province of Bahar, 
he retired front the army, and fettled in Patna. 

About this time, when advanced in years, he married 
a woman of low rank, named Nadar a Begum, by whom 
he had no children. His brother, Allum Beg, came 
likevvife to Patna ; and on his leaving the place fome 
time after, committed the care of one of his fons, 
named Behader Beg, tohis brother Shahaz Beg Cawn. 

On the death of the latter in 1776, a difpute enfued 
concerning the inheritance betwixt the widow and 
Behader Beg. The widow having taken pofleflion 
of the whole property of Shahaz, the nephew, as 
adopted fon and heir, gave in a petition to the provincial 
council at Patna, on the 2d of January 1777, fetting 
forth his claim. In this petition he llated, that the 
widow was removing and fecreting the effects of the 
deceafed; and concluded with a prayer, that orders 
fhould be given to prevent their removal; to recover 
fuch as had already been carried away; and that the 
cadi or Indian judge Ihould be directed to afeertain 
his right. As the parties were Mahometants, the 
council of courfe referred the caufe to the cadi and 
two mufties, the proper officers for determining it ac¬ 
cording to the eftablilhed laws of the country. Thefe 
having inquired into the matter, reported, that the 
title-deeds, on which the widow pretended to found 
her right, appeared to be forged; and that, even if 
they had appeared in the life-time of Shahaz, they 
were flill informal, on account of a point of the Ma¬ 
hometan law, which requires, that to make deeds of 
gift valid, pofleflion Ihould be entered into at the time 
of executing or delivering them over ; but that, as no 
pofleflion of this kind had been given, the eftate ought 
to be divided according to the Mahometan law ; viz. 
one-fourth to the wife, and three-fourths to the ne¬ 
phew, as the reprefentative of his father Allum Beg, 
who was confidered as the more immediate heir of the 
deceafed. This decifion was confirmed by the coun¬ 
cil of Patna, with the following exception in favour of 
the widow, that the heir at law Ihould pay her one- 
fourth of the rents of the ultumghaw, or royal grant, 
for her fupport during life. The widow, however, 
refufed to fubmit to the decifion, or to deliver up the 
effects of her hufband; in confequence of which cem- 
pulfatory methods were ufed; when, by the advice of 
fome Englilh lawyers, an aClion of trefpafs was brought, 
according to the law of England, againfl the cadi and 
two mufties for their proceedings againft her, laying 
the damages at about 66,000 1 . Sterling. Thisprocefs 
being brought before the fupreme court, was by them 
conducted in fuch a manner as mull entail everlafting 

infamy 
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Company, infamy on the aftors. They began with obliging the 
'~~ v ’ cadi and muftks to find bail in no lets than 40,000 

pounds for their appearance, which was immediately 
given by the council at Patna. The fupreme court 
then having entered into the merits of the caufe, and- 
decided the matter in the moll rigorous manner, ac¬ 
cording to all the forms of Englilh law, ati'efled the 
cadi and muftics in damages no lefs than 30,0001. 
Sterling. Their houfes and effefts were feized by the 
Iheriff’s officers, and publicly put up to fale : the cadi, 
who was upwards of 60 years of age, and had been in 
office for many years with great applaufe, died on his 
way to the common gaol at Calcutta, to which the 
nephew and two mufties were conveyed,’ being a dif- 
tance of no lefs than 400 miles from their former re- 
lidence at Patna. A fait, however, was commenced 
agaiull the widow, on account of having forged the 
title-deeds by which fire claimed her hulband’s ellate ; 
but it was fupprefled 011 account of lonie infor¬ 
mality. ~ 

Another decifion, by which the fupreme court like- 
wife incurred much cenfure, was that agaiull Jagger- 
naut, the principal public officer of a Mahometan court 
at Dacca. The action was brought at the mitigation 
of an Englifh attorney, in behalf of one Khyne, a fer- 
vant or melfenger, who had been fined and imprifoned 
for a mifdemeanor, in which Jaggernaut had concur¬ 
red in virtue of his office as judge of the Nizamut 
(the name of the Mahometan court juft mentioned). 
The ffieriff-officers attempted to arreft the judge as 
he fat on the tribunal; which could not fail to produce 
much difturbance. Jaggernaut, with his officers, de¬ 
nied the authority of the fupreme court over the Niza¬ 
mut, and refufed to comply with the writ. The Eng¬ 
lifh fherifF-officers proceeded to force ; and a violent ’ 
fcuffle enfuing. Juggernaut's father was wounded in 
the head with a fword by one of the under-fheriff’s at¬ 
tendants, while his brother-in-law was very dange- 
roufly wounded with a piftol bullet by the under-fheriff 
himfelf. The immediate confequence of this was an 
abfolute refufal of the judge to take cognizance of any 
criminal matters ; and this was intimated in a letter 
from the council at Dacca to the Englifh governor 
and council of India; wherein they declared that all 
criminal juftice was at a Hand. 

The fupreme court, having proceeded in this arbi¬ 
trary and oppreflive manner for fome time, at length 
attempted to extend their jurifdiftion over the heredi¬ 
tary Zemindars’of Bengal. Thefe are a kind of tri¬ 
butary lords, or great landholders, who are anfwerable 
to the company for the revenues or rents of the di- 
ftrifts ; and excepting the circumftances of remitting 
their revenues to the company, have not the leaft con¬ 
nection with the Englifh in any refpeft. At the time 
we fpeak of, however, a writ, upon an aftion of debt, 
was iffued out to arreft one of thefe Zemindars in his 
palace. Timely notice, however, was given, by one 
of the company’s collectors, of this attempt to the 
governor aud council, and applied ion made to p rot eft 
a man of fuch quality from the difgrace of an arreft. 
They being unanimoufly of opinion that the Zemin¬ 
dar was not within the jurifdiftion of the court of 
Calcutta, defired him to pay no regard to the writ. 
The efiurt, however, determined to enforce their pro- 
cefs by a writ of fequeftration; upon which the na- 
Vol. V. 


tives, who are fuperftitioufly attached to their Zemin- Company, 
dars, rofe in his defence, and itifulted the fherifr’s of- ' v ' 
fleers. The latter having obtained a reinforcement, 
the Zemindar’s palace was entered by 86 men armed 
with bludgeons, cutlaffes, and mufkets; the apartment 
of his women, always held inviolably facred by the 
Afiatics ; was broken open; his temple profaned ; and 
the image, which was the objeft of his worfhip, put in¬ 
to a bafket, and carried off with fome common lum¬ 
ber. This roufed the attention of the governor and 
council; who, from a full conviction of the ruinous 
tendency of thefe proceedings, determined at laft to 
oppofed force by force. They accordingly fent a par¬ 
ty of military to apprehend the iheriff’s people, and 
they were all conducted prifoners to Calcutta. The 
judges ordered attachments againil the officer who 
commanded the troops, and againil two other fervants 
of the company; while the governor and council en¬ 
deavoured to jnilify their proceedings, by writing to 
England as already mentioned. 

Betides all this, the natives themfelves teftified their 
difapprobatiomof the conduft of the fupreme court in 
very itrong terms. A petition to his Britannic ma- 
jefty was fent by the natives of Patna; in which are 
the following remarkable paifages : “ When the ordi¬ 
nances of this court of judicature were iifued, as they 
were all contrary to the ruftoms, modes, ufages, and 
inftitutions of this country, they occalioned terror in 
us ; and day by day, as the powers of this court have 
become more eftabliilied, our ruin, uneafinefs, diflto- 
nour, and diferedit, have accumulated ; till at laft we 
are reduced to fuch a iituation, that we confider death 
to us as infinitely preferable to the dread we entertain 
of the court: for from this court no credit or charac¬ 
ter is left to us, and we are now driven to the laft ex¬ 
tremity. Several who poflefled means and ability, 
deeming flight as their only fecurity, have banilhed 
themfelves from the country ; but bound as we are by 
poverty and inability, and fettered by the deareft ties 
of confanguinity, we do not all of us poflefs the means 
of flight, nor have we power to abide the oppreffion of 
this court .”—“ If, which God forbid ! it fliould fo 
happen, that this our petition ffiould not be accepted, 
and fhould be rejefted at the chamber of audience, 
thofe amongft us who have power and ability, difeard- 
ing all affeftion for our families, will fly to any quar¬ 
ter we can; whilft the remainder, who have no means 
or ability, giving themfelves up with pious refignation 
to their fate, will fit down in expectation of death.” 

Thefe repeated complaints could not but be taken 
notice of in parliament. On the 12th of February 
1781, General Smith made a motion in the houfe of 
commons, that the petition from the Britilh inhabi¬ 
tants of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, fhould be taken 
into confiderarion by a feleft committee, confifting of 
17 perfons, chofen by ballot. In the introduction to 
his motion, he ftated briefly the bad- conduft of the 
fupreme court in the particulars already related ; and 
concluded, that the affairs of Bengal required the im¬ 
mediate attention and confideration of parliament. The 
matter was accordingly debated ; when, after various 
propofals, a motion was at length made by General 
Smith, for leave to bring in a bill “ to explain and 
amend fo much of an aft palled in the 13th year of his 
prefent majefly, for the better regulation of the Eaft 
G g India 
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Company. India company, as related to the adminiftration of jn- 

----' ftice in Bengal ; and alfo to indemnify the governor 

and council of Bengal for having refilled by force of 
arms the execution of an order of the fupreme court 
of judicature in that kingdom.” Leave was according¬ 
ly given to bring in the bill. The houfe having refol- 
ved itfelf into a committee, Lord North obferved, “ that 
it had been much his wilh that an agreement for the 
renewal of the company’s charter had been made in an 
amicable manner; and that voluntary proportions 
fhould have come from themfelves, oliering terms for 
the benefit of the exclufive trade and the territorial ac- 
quifitions. No fuch terms, however, had been pro- 
pofed, nor any agreement made. A negociation had 
indeed taken place between him and the chairman and 
deputy-chairman; but the propofitions made by them 
were neither fuch as the public might expedt, nor had 
the company any right to them. With regard to the 
territorial poffefiions, he was clearly of opinion, thdt 
they of right belonged to the public ; though how far 
it might be proper to allow the revenue of them to re¬ 
main in the polfeffiou of the company was quite ano¬ 
ther matter. In his opinion, it would be proper to 
allow it to remain in their hands as long as they pof- 
feffed an exclufive trade, but he never would confent 
to forego the claim of the public. He made a mo¬ 
tion, therefore, that it was the opinion of the com¬ 
mittee, that three-fourths of the furplus of the net pro¬ 
fits of the Eafl India company, ever fince the compa¬ 
ny’s bond-debt was reduced to L. 1,500,000, and the 
company’s dividends havebeen eight/er cent, per annum, 
belong to the public; and that L.6oo,oboih lieu there¬ 
of, and in di (charge of all claims on the part of the 
public, be paid into his majefty’s exchequer by inftal- 
ments, in fuch manner, and at fuch times, as fhall be 
agreed on.” This propofal was vehemently oppofed by 
the minority. Mr Burke called it the daring effort of 
a minifter determined on rapine and plunder, without 
regard to truth, honour, or juftice. Mr Hulley re- 
* probated the idea of taking L. 600,000 from the com¬ 
pany in their circumftances at that time. He produ¬ 
ced a paper full of arithmetical calculations, which he 
read to the houfe; alferting that they contained an ex- 
adt flate of the amount of the company’s exports and 
imports, the expences of their trade at home, and the 
balance of profit of each year, for many years paft, di- 
flinguifhing the territorial from the commercial income 
and expences. From thefe he fliowed, that the com¬ 
mercial and territorial revenues of the company had, 
upon an average for 16 years, conflituted a fum equi¬ 
valent to a proportion of 16 per cetit.; that 9 per cent. 
of this had arifen from the commercial profits accruing 
to the company; and therefore, that there had not 
been 8 per cent, divided upon that part of the profits to 
which the public had any claim or pretenfion. The 
acceffion of territorial poffeffions, he obferved, had 
brought along with it additional expences ; and the 
public had already received a very large fhare of the 
company’s profits. He declared it to be his opinion, 
that the company fhould always make it a rule to give 
as ample and full relief to the public burdens as their 
fituation would allow; and if they did this, he faw no 
reafon why the minifter fhould expeft any more. Mr 
Dempfler reminded the houfe of the confequences of 
violating the American charters; and added, that to 


tear from the company by force what was not itipula- Company. 

ted in any adt of parliament, would be a breach of ~“ v - 

public faith difgraceful to the nation, and fuch as 
would damp the fpirit of enterprize and adventure 

which had been productive of luch happy effedts_ 

Notwithflanding thefe remonflrances, however, the bill 
was at lafl paffed into a law; only with this mitigation, 
that the company fhould pay only L.400,000, inftead 
of L.600,coo demanded originally by the minifter,— 

Another bill was alfo paffed the lame year, in confe- 
quence of the motion made by General Smith. This 
act declared, that the governor-general and council of 
Eengal were not fubjedt to the jnrifdidtion of the fu¬ 
preme court, and indemnified the former for the re¬ 
finance they had made to the orders of that court. It 
enadted alfo, that no perfon fhould be fubjedt to the 
jurifdidtion of that court on account of his being a 
landholder or farmer of land in the provinces of Ben¬ 
gal, Bahar, or Orixa ; that no judicial officers in the 
country courts fhould be liable to adlions in the fu¬ 
preme court for their decifions ; and the two mufties, * 

with Behader Beg, who were then in prifon, in con- 
fcquence of the decifion of |hat court in the Patna 
caufe, were ordered to befet at liberty. 

The debates on this fubjedl were attended with the 
moil violent charges againft the minifter, and affertions 
the moft humiliating and difgraceful to the Britifli na¬ 
tion. Mr Townfhend affirmed, that it was from the 
minifter’s fereening the delinquents who came from In¬ 
dia that all the evils in that quarter had originated ; 
and if matters were buffered to go on in that country 
as they had done for fome time paft, the condudt of 
the Britifh in the Eaft Indies muff be viewed in a light 
ftill more deteftable than that of the Spaniards in A- 
merica. It was reported, that the nabob of Arcot had 
feveral members in the houfe of commons ! If it were 
true, that by fending over a fum of money to Eng¬ 
land he could feat eight or ten members in that houfe, 
then Mr Townfhend declared, that in his opinion they 
were the moft abjedt and contemptible beings in the 
world.—The bill for regulating the powers of the fu¬ 
preme court, alfo, though fo evidently founded in rea¬ 
fon and juftice, did not pafs without oppofition, par¬ 
ticularly from Mr Dunning ; who was thought on this 
occafion to have allowed his regard for his friend Sir 
Elijah Impey, the chief juftice, to bias him too 
much. 

The regulations juft mentioned did not yet put an 
end to the troubles of the Eaft India company, nor 
allay the ferment which had been fo effedlually excited. 

Their affairs wmre ftill a fubjedt of parliamentary dif- 
cuflion ; and in the month of April 1782, a motion was 
made by Mr Dundas, then Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
fortakinginto confideration the feveral reports concern¬ 
ing affairs, which had been made by the fecret commit¬ 
tee appointed to inquire into them during the laft and 
prefent feffion of parliament. In his fpeech on this oc¬ 
cafion, he remarked, that the opinion of Lord Clive 
had been againft keeping too extenfive a territory in 
that country. Inftead of this, he had reftored Sujah 
Dowlah to the poffeffion of his country ; confidering 
the Britifh territories in Hindoftan, with thofe on the 
coafts of Coromandel and Bombay, as fufficient for all 
the purpofes by which this country could be benefited; 
but inftead of adhering to the maxims of found policy 
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Company, laid down by hi.; LordShip, they had become fo ambi- 
' ^ tious of extending their territories, that they had in¬ 

volved themfelves in a war with almotl all India. He 
then coulidered the finances of the company. The iv- 
venueof Boinluy, heiaid, fell Short of the nccedary civil 
and military eitabliihmcntby L. 200,000 a-ycar, which 
Was annually drawn from Bengal. W ith regard to that 
of Madras, it appeared, on an average of 12 years, 
from 1767 to 1779, that there had been eight years 
of war and only four of peace; and that, during the 
whole time of war, the revenue had not been able to 
fupport the civil and military establishments; though, 
in time of peace, it was able to do nearly one-half 
more. Bengal, however, was the moll lucrative of all 
the Eaft India fettlements; but fuch had been the ex- 
pencesof the Mahrattawar, that the governor-general 
had been obliged to contraft a very large debt, info- 
much that it was doubtful whether the investments for 
England lhould be wholly or partially fulpended. Mr 
Mailings, he faid, had in many infiances proved him- 
felf a very meritorious fervant: but he wiihed that 
every one of their fervants would confider himfelf as 
bound in the firfi place to prove a faithful fteward to 
the company ; not to fancy that he was an Alexander 
or Aurengzebe, and prefer frantic military exploits ro 
the improvement of the trade and commerce of his 
country_General Smith obferved, that by the evi¬ 

dence produced to the committee, it appeared that 
there had been a variety of great abnfes in India. Sir 
Elijah Impey, his majefty’s chief juftice in that coun¬ 
try, had fo far derogated from the character of a judge, 
as to accept of a place from the company ; by which 
means he was brought under their controul, and con- 
fequently allowed himfelf to be deprived of that inde¬ 
pendence which he ought to poffefs as a judge. Ju¬ 
ftice had been fo partially adminiftered, that feveral 
worthy and refpeftable perfons had been imprifoned, 
fome had been rained, and others died in jail. From 
all which confiderations he moved, that the affairs of 
the company ought to be taken into confideration 
by a committee of the whole houfe. Some hints 
were thrown out by Mr Dundas, that the territorial 
poffeffions in the Eaft ought to be taken from the 
company entirely, and pat under the direftion of the 
crown; but this was oppofed by Mr Fox, as furnilh- 
ing minifters with fuch ample means of corruption and 
undue influence, as might overthrow the conftitution 
entirely. For this reafon, he thought it would be 
more prudent to leave the appointment of its own fer¬ 
vants to the company; but at the fame time to keep 
a watchful eye over them, in order to be able to pu- 
nilh and remove thofe who lhould be found delin¬ 
quent. 

The houfe having refolved jtfelf into a committee, 
a motion was made by General Smith, “ That Warren 
Haftings, Efq; governor-general of Bengal, and Sir 
Elijah Impey, the chief juftice, ^appear to have been 
concerned, the one in giving, the other in receiving, 
an office not agreeable to the late a cl for regulating 
the company’s affairs; which unjuftifiable tranfaftion 
was attended with circumftances of evil tendency and 
example.” Refolutions werealfo paffed for afeertain- 
ino- more diftinftly the powers of the governor-general 
and council of Bengal; and votes of cenfnre againft 
Laurence Sullivan, Efq; chairman of the Eaft India 


company, for having neglefted to tranfmit to India an Comp any, 
aft for explaining and amending the aft lor regulating " ' 

the affairs of the company, and for the relief of certain 
perfons imprifoned at Calcutta. Among the number 
of this gentleman’s tranfgreliions, alfo, was his impo- 
fing an oath of fecrecy on Mr Wilkes, one of the 
company’s clerks; and especially his restraining him 
from giving information to a feleft committee of the 
houfe of commons. 

Mr Dundaa having made feveral motions tend¬ 
ing to criminate Sir Thomas Rumbold, formerly 
governor of Bengal, a bill was brought in, and 
paffed into a law, for reftraining him and Peter Per- 
ring, Efq; from going out of the kingdom for the 
fpace of one year, for discovering their eftates, See. 

An addrefs was alfo prefented to the king, requesting 
him to recal Sir Elijah Impey from India, in order to 
anfwer for high crimes and mifdemeanors. A num¬ 
ber of other refolutions were now paffed by the houfe, 
in confequence of mfotions by Mr Dundas, and which 
were founded on the reports of the Secret Com¬ 
mittee. Among thefe it was refolved, “ That the 
orders of the Court of Direftors of the Eaft India 
Company, which hav$ conveyed to their Servants 
abroad a prohibitory condemnation of all fchemes of 
conqueft and enlargement of dominion, by prescribing 
certain rules and boundaries for the operation of their 
military force, were founded no lefs in wifdom and po¬ 
licy than in juftice;land moderation. That every 
tranfgreffion of thefe,orders, without evident neceSlity, 
by any of the feveral! governments in India, has been 
highly reprehenfibley and tended in a great degree to 
weaken the force and influence, and to diminish the 
influence of the company in thole parts. That every 
interference of the company as a party in the domestic 
or national quarrels of the coutury powers, and all 
new engagements with them in offenfive alliance, have 
been wifely and providentially forbidden by the com¬ 
pany in their commands to their administrations in In¬ 
dia. That every .unneceffary deviation from tliefe 
rules lhould be feverely reproved and puniShed. That 
the maintenance of an inviolable character for modera¬ 
tion, good faith, and fcrupulous regard to treaty, 
ought to have been the Ample grounds on which the 
BritiSh government Should have endeavoured to esta¬ 
blish an extenfive influence, fuperior to that of other 
Europeans; and that the danger and diferedit arifing 
from the forfeiture of this pre-eminence, could not be 
compenfated by the temporary fuccefs of any plan of 
violence and injustice. That lhould any relaxation take 
place, without Sufficient caufe, in thofe principles of 
good government on the part of the direftors themfelves, 
it would bring upon them, in a heavier degree, the re- 
fentment of the legislative power of their country. 

That the conduft of the company, and their fervants 
in India, in various instances Specified, was contrary 
to policy and good faith; the company’s fervants, in 
their prefideney of Bombay, had been guilty of notori¬ 
ous instances of difobedience to the orders of their em¬ 
ployers, particularly in forming an alliance with Ra- 
gobah, or Ragonaut Row : that they had undertaken, 
without any adequate military force, or certainty of a 
fufficient revenue, and without proper communication 
with the fuperior government upon which they were 
to depend for fanftion and fupport, to reinstate the 
G g 2 ufurper 
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Company, ufurper above mentioned, and thereby to involve them- 
v v ' felvesin a war with the ruling minilters oftheMahrat- 
ta Hate, while Ragobah himlelf was not in the mean 
time able to give the company any fecure poileffion of 
the grants he had made to them for the ptirchafe of 
their afliftance. That it was the opinion of the houle, 
that all the difallers in which the Britilh empire in the 
Eaft was involved, had proceeded from the unjuliifi- 
able manner in which the Mahrattas had been treated, 
and the conduft of the Madras prelidency in other re- 
fpefts fpecified. That it is the opinion of this honfe, 
that it mu ft be reckoned among the additional mif- 
chiefs ariftug chiefly from the improvident war with 
the Mahrattas, that the military force of the Carnatic 
had been weakened by reinforcements fent to the Ma¬ 
labar coafl ; that the Bengal goverment had been un¬ 
der a neceffity of fupporting, on their coniines, the ar¬ 
my of a power confederated againft thent(A) ; that 
they had been under the neceffity of filing for the me- 
' diation of the fame power ; had fubmitted to a refu- 
fal, and purchafed at laft an uncertain, becaufe appa¬ 
rently an unauthorifed, treaty, on mofl extravagant and 
dilbonourable conditions, with Chimnagee the rajah 
of Berar’s fon : and, finally, that being burdened with 
the expences of a variety of diftant expeditions, while 
there allies were in diftrefs, and their tributaries under 
oppreffion, there was alfo an alarming deficiency in the 
refources of revenue and commerce, by the accumula¬ 
tion of their debt, and the reduction of their infeft- 
ment. That it was the opinion of the houfe, that an 
attempt made by the government-general, in the be¬ 
ginning of January 1781, to form an engagement of 
alliance, oftenfive and defensive, with the Dutch Eaft 
India company, in the manner hated by the proceed¬ 
ings of their council, was unwarranted, impolitic, ex¬ 
travagant, and unjuft. 

Thefe fevere cenfures extended even to the directors 
themfelves, whofe conduit on fome occaftons was de¬ 
clared to be indefenfible, as well as that of their fer- 
vants and agents. It was alfo refolved, “ That War¬ 
ren Haftings, Efq; governor-general of Bengal, and 
William Hornfby, Efq; prefident of the council of 
Bombay, having, in fundry inftances, adted in a man¬ 
ner repugnant'to the honour and policy of this nation, 
and thereby brought great calamities on India, and 
enormous expences on the India company, it was the 
duty of the directors to purfue all legal and effectual 
means for the removal of the faid governor-general 
and prefident from their offices, and to recal them to 
Britain.” 

The commons having thus ferioufly entered into a 
confideration of Eaft India affairs, foon found ftill 
more abundant reafon for cenfure. It was difeover- 
ed, that corruption, fraud, and injuftice, had pervaded 
every department. It had become an object with the 
fervmts of the company to opprefs the natives by every 
pollible method. They monopolized every article of 
trade, and feemed to have no other principle of com¬ 
merce but lawlefs violence: the Court of Directors 
fent out inftruftions ; but for the mofl part without 
any effect. Though the delegated adminiftration of 


India ought to have preferved theftrifteft obedience to Company, 
that of Britain ; yet, being at fo great a diftance from —v—- 

the feat of fupreme authority, and being polielfed of 
endlefs means of abufe, it had become corrupt in an 
extreme degree. Inftead of being fubfervieut to go¬ 
vernment at borne, the adminiftration of India affec¬ 
ted independence. The maxims of Mr Halting* were 
arbitrary; and he feemed to have.no inclination to 
obey. He treated with lovereign contempt the au¬ 
thority of the Court of Directors ; and the confufion 
produced by the difputes between them were loiter¬ 
ed by the body 0 1 India proprietors, who were dif- 
poled to aft as a check upon the directors. The 
neceffity of new regulations in the government of In¬ 
dia was univerfally admitted; and a bill for this 
purpofe- was accordingly brought in by Mr L un- 
das. His propolitions were, that the governor and 
council of Bengal iliould have a controuling power 
and jurifdiCtion over the inferior prelidencies of 
India; and he was of opinion, that the governor-ge¬ 
neral ffiould beinvefted with a power to aft even againlt 
the will and opinion of the council, whenever he 
Ihoold imagihe that, by fo doing, he could contribute 
to the public good ; though, in thefe cafes, he alone 
Iliould be refponlible for the event. With regard to 
the inferior governors, though he did not think it pro¬ 
per that they ffiould be authorifed to aft contrary to 
the advice of the council, he was of opinion, that they 
ought to have a right of negativing every propolition, 
until application was made to the governor-general and 
council of Bengal. With regard to the Zemindaries, 
and other tenures of land, heobferved, that when Uin- 
doftan had been conquered by the Moguls, a tribute 
was impofed upon the Zemindars; and while -they 
continued to pay this tribute, they accounted them¬ 
felves to be the real proprietors and mailers of the 
lands they poffefled. The people called Ryots, to whom 
thefe Zemindaries were let out, confidered themfelves 
likewife as fecure in their poifeffions, while they per¬ 
formed the articles of their refpeftive contracts. Of 
late, however, thefe rights had been infringed; and 
the Mogul came to conlider bimfelf as the abfolute 
mailer of all the foil of Indoffan: which maxim he 
was inclined to deftroy, and ereft upon it another, that 
might fecure the land-holders in their property. 

He propofed to /retire the nabob of A root and rajah 
of Tanjore in their territories, by making an aft of 
parliament in favour of tbe latter; but was of opi¬ 
nion, that the debts of thefe princes ought not to be 
too nicely inquired into, as the greateft part of them 
originated in corruption. He was clearly of opinion, 
however, that Governor Haftings ought to be recall¬ 
ed ; and that Heps ought to be taken to prevent the 
court of proprietors from prelhming to aCt in contra¬ 
diction to parliament. Lord Cornwallis appeared to 
be the moft proper fucceftor to Mr Haftings. Elis 
perfonal honour, and that of bis anceftors, were pled¬ 
ges for his good behaviour; and being independent in 
his fortune, he could have no view of repairing his 
eftate out of the fpoils of India; and from his profef- 
fion, he could add to the character of governor that of 

com- 


(a) The power here alluded to was Movdajee Boofla, Rajah of Berar. See Indostan- 
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Company, commander in chief; he would not, however, inlift on 
v v his name being filled up in the bill, as that would reft 
more properly with government. 

Mr Haftings was defended by Governor Johnftone, 
■who endeavoured to ridicule the arguments and pro- 
pofals of Mr Dundas. He obl'erved, to the ho¬ 
nour of the former, that he bad beeu able to conclude 
a peace with the Mahrattas ; and while he enlarged on 
his talents for negociation, he admired the refources 
with which he had fupplied the expences of the war. 
It ought to be conlidered, that Mr Haftings was in a 
fituation the molt difficult, and that no man could have 
fuftained it with more fortitude and ability. His ene¬ 
mies had dealt in intinuation and inveCtive ; but when 
the hour of trial came, they would find that their charges 
would be refuted with equal eafe. He w.as defended alfo 
by Mr Dempfter, who adviled the houfe ferioutly to 
think before they palled a vote for the removal of Mr 
Haftings. His exertions had been extraordinary ; and it 
would then be as ridiculons to liiperfede him, as it 
would have been to recal General Elliot, when the 
Spanifh batteries were playing againft Gibraltar. He 
was not, however, an advocate for all the meafnres of 
Mr Haftings ; his errors might be numerous : but no 
cenfure of him lhould be eltablilhed before they were 
pointed out and explained. ' 

Mr Dundas having now obtained leave to bring 
in his bill, another was moved for by Sir Henry Flet¬ 
cher, “ That leave be given to bring in a bill to dis¬ 
charge and indemnify the united company of mer¬ 
chants trading’ to the Eaft .Indies, from all damages, 
intereft, and lodes, in refpeCt to their not making re¬ 
gular payment of certain fums due to the public, and 
to allow farther time for fnch payment; to enable the 
company alfo to borrow a certain lum of money, and 
to make a dividend to the proprietors of four per cent. 
at midfummer 178'.” He endeavoured to <how, 
that the public had' derived very confiderablc advan¬ 
tages from the company ; that their dividend had been 
L. 8, 4s. annually during the time of peace, and 
L. 7, iys. per cent, during war; they were by no 
means in a ftate of infolvency, as fome members had 
endeavoured to prove, their prefent application pro¬ 
ceeding only from a temporary embarraffineut. A 
new difpiltr took place concerning Mr Haftings, who 
was warmly attacked by Mr Burke, and defended by 
Governor Johnftone. The former enlarged on the 
bloodihed, ravages, and rapacity, 'frhich had taken 
place in India. The eftablillied fyftem of the fervaius 
of the company, he (aid, was rapine and robbery, f he 
Mahratta war was occafioned by their refufal to be 
robbed ; the famine at Madras was occafioned by the 
mifcodduCt of the Englilh government in India; and 
he fet forth in ftrong colours the manner in which the 
Indian princes and princefles had been plundered. He 
inftanced, that Mr Haftings had raifed L. 800,000 in 
Bengal by private loan; and ufed it as an argument, 
that the company had ceafed to exift, and that their 
commerce was nothing more than an ioftrument for 
procuringimmenfe fortunes to individuals, totally defti- 
tute of confcience or*»principle. 

All this was excufed by Governor Johnftone. He 
regarded the fum of L. 800,000 as merely trifling, 
when the number of civil and military fervants on the 
Bengal government was confidered. The famine at 


Madras was owing to the modes of war which prevail- Company; 
ed in the Eaft; as the enemy there marked their u " —v ' 
courfe by defolation. He concluded with cenfuring 
the manner in which Mr Haftings had been fpoken of; 
and infilled that his high reputation ought to have 
guarded him from luch infults. Mr Burke replied by 
an intimation of his delign to impeach Mr Haftings on 
his return ; whom he called the greateft delinquent 
that had ever violated in India the rights of humanity 
and juftice. 

It was obferved by Lord John Cavendilh, that the 
territorial acqulitions of the company were a fruitful 
fource of grievance ; and it woulu have been more for 
their advantage to have confined themfelves to their 
original character of merchants. However, as the 
territorial acquiiitions had been obtained, it was pro¬ 
per to take means for their prel’ervation ; as otherwife 
they would not revert to the natives, but fall into the 
hand of their natural enemies the French. 

In the houfe of peers the caufe of the company was 
ably defended by Earl Fitzwilliam. He maintained, 
that their fituation was defperate, and bankruptcy ine¬ 
vitable, unlefs relief was inftantly afforded. A report 
of their being in an infoivent ftate had gone abroad ; 
and nothing was better calculated to preferve and flip- 
port their cred-u than a large dividend functioned by 
aCt of parliament. The expenditure on their fettle- 
ments had far exceeded their revenue ; of confequence 
their fervants had drawn bills, which they were unable 
to anfwer without a temporary fupply. Thus the 
exiftence of the company might be laid to depend on 
the bill; and he hoped no objections could be raifed 
ftrong enough to dellroy it. 

On the 18th of November 1783, Mr Fox propofed 
his celebrated Eaft India bill, which for fome time 
attracted the attention of the nation at large in a very 
confiderablc degree. By this it was intended to take 
from the India proprietors and directors the entire ad- 
miniftration of their territorial and commercial affairs. 

It rook from them alfo their houfe in Leadenhall- 
ftreet, together with all books, papers, and documents, 
verting the entire management, the appointment of all 
officers and fervants, the rights of peace and war, and 
the difpofal of the whole revenue, in the hands of cer¬ 
tain commiffioners. Thefe were, in the firft inftance, 
to be appointed by the whole legiilature, but after¬ 
wards by the crown; and were to. hold their offices by 
the fame tenure as the judges in England, viz. during 
their good behaviour; and could be removed only by 
an addrefs from one of the houfes of parliament. They 
were required to come to a decillon upon every que- 
ftion within a limited time, or affigii a fpecific rea- 
fon for their delay. They were never to vote by bal¬ 
lot ; and, almoft in every cafe, were to enter the rea- 
fon of their vote on their journals. They were alfo to 
fubmit, once every lix months, an rxaCt ftate of their 
accounts to the court of proprietors ; and at the be- • 
ginning of every feffion, a ftate of their accounts and 
eftablifhmeats to both houfes of parliament. Their 
number was limited to leven , but they were to be af- 
fifted by a board of nine perfons, each of them poflef- 
fed of L. 2000 company’s ftock; who, as well as the 
commiffioners, were to be appointed in the firft in¬ 
ftance by parliament, and ever afterwards by the court 
of proprietors. They were alfo to be remoyeable at 
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Company, the pleafure of any five commiffioners, and were dif- 
v ' qualified from fitting in the houfe of commons. The 
whole fyfietn of government thus propofed, was to con¬ 
tinue for the fpace of three or five years. 

This was accompanied with another bill, the pro- 
feflcd defign of which was to preclude all arbitrary and 
defpotic proceedings from the adminiflration of the 
company’s territorial pofieflions. By this the powers 
of the governor-general and fupreine council were af- 
certained more exactly than had hitherto been done; 
it deprived the governor-general of all power of aCt- 
ing independent of his council; profcribed the dele¬ 
gation of any trull; and declared every Britifh power 
in the Eall incompetent to the acquifition or exchange 
of any territory in behalf of the company, to the 
acceding to any treaty of partition, the hiring out of 
the company’s troops, the appointing to office any 
perfon removed for mifdemeanour, or to the hiring 
out any property to a civil fervant of the company. 
By this alfo monopolies were entirely aboliffied; and 
illegal prefents recoverable by any perfon for his foie 
benefit. The principal part of the bill, however, re¬ 
lated to the Zemindars, or native landholders, who 
were now to be fecured by every poffible means in the 
pofieffion of their refpeCtive inheritances, and defend¬ 
ed in all cafes from oppreffion. Laflly, a mode was 
prefented for terminating the difpuies between the 
nabob of Arcot and the rajah of Tanjour; difquali- 
fying every perfon in the fervice of the company from 
fitting in the Houfe of Commons during his continu¬ 
ance in their fervice, and for a certain fpecified time 
after his demiffion. 

During the courfe of the debates on this bill, Mr 
Fox fet forth the affairs of the company as in the moll 
defperate fituation. They had afked leave, he faid, 
the year before, to borrow L. yoo,ooo upon bonds ; 
had petitioned for L. 300,000 in exchequer bills; and 
for the fufpenfion of a demand of L. 700,000 due to 
government for cuftoms. He took notice alfo, that 
according to an aCl of parliament Bill in force, the 
directors could not, by their own authority, accept 
bills to the amount of more than L. 300,000; under 
which circumBances it would no doubt furprife the 
houfe to be informed, that bills were now coming o- 
ver for accceptance to the amount of L. 2,000,000. 
It was evidently, therefore, and indifpenfablyneceffary, 
that government ffiould interfere in the affairs of the 
company to fave them from certain bankruptcy. He 
Bated their aCtual debt at no lefs than L. 11,200,000, 
while their Bock in hand did not exceed L. 3,200,000. 
There was therefore a deficiency of L. §,000,000; a 
mofi alarming fnm when compared with the compa¬ 
ny’s capital. Unlefs fpeedily affifled, therefore, they 
mufi inevitably be ruined ; and the ruin of a company 
of merchants fo extenfive in their concerns, and of 
fuch importance in the eyes of all Europe, could not 
but give a very fevere blow to the national credit. 
On the other hand, the requiiite affifiance was a matter 
of very extenfive conlideration. It would be abfolutely 
neceffary to permit the acceptance of the bills to the 
abovementioned amount ; and to do this without re¬ 
gulating their affairs, and reforming the abufes of their 
government, would only be to throw away the public 
money. 

The conduct of the company’s fervants, and of the 


company itfelf, w r as now arraigned by Mr Fox n the Company. 

moB fevere terms ; and their mifconduCts were point- --—* 

ed out under the following heads : 

1. With regard to Mr HaBings.—The chairman 
of the committee had moved in the houfe of com¬ 
mons, that it was the duty of the company to recal 
that gentleman ; to which motion the houfe had a- 
greed. In obedience to this refolution, the directors 
had agreed that Mr HaBings fliould be recalled : but 
fuppoling this to be a matter rather beyond their ju - 
rifdiCtion, they had fubmitted their determination to 
a court of proprietors, who refeinded the refolution of 
the directors; and after this the whole affair came to 
be laid before the houfe of commons. In the mean 
time every thing was anarchy and confufion in the 
EaB, owing to this unfettled conduct with regard to 
the governor; as the v, hole continent had been made 
acquainted with the refolution of the houfe for recal- 
ing him, while that of the proprietors for continuing 
him in his office was kept a fecret. The proprietors 
had alfo been guilty of another contradiction in this 
refpeft, as they had voted their thanks to Mr HaB¬ 
ings for his conduct in India. , Hence Mr Fox was 
led to comment on the nature of the company’s con¬ 
nections with their fervants abroad, as well as on the 
character of the company themfelves. Among the 
former, he faid, there were a few, who, being pro¬ 
prietors themfelves, endeavoured to promote the trade 
of the company, and increafe its revenues. The views 
of the reB were otherwife directed ; and from the dif¬ 
ference in fpeculation between the two parties, the 
former were inclined to fupport that governor who 
enabled them to make large dividends; and who, for 
that reafon, after having peculated for his own advan¬ 
tage, was obliged to do the fame for the benefit of 
the proprietors. The latter, therefore, could not bet¬ 
ter gratify their willies, than by fupporting a governor 
who had in his power fo many opportunities of pro¬ 
viding for his friends. 

2. The next charge was againB the fervants of the 
company, whom he accufed of a regular and fyfiema- 
tic difobedience to the orders of the proprietors.— 

The fupreme council of Bengal, he faid, had refolved, 
in oppofition to Mr HaBings, to fend two gentlemen, 

Mr Fowke and Mr BriBovv, the one to refide with 
the Nabob of Oude, the other at Benares. Mr HaB¬ 
ings, however, refufed to fend them: the directors 
tranfmitted the moB pofitive orders to carry the vote 
of the fupreme council into execution ; but Bill Mr 
HaBings difobeyed ; alleging in his defence, that he 
could not employ perfons in whom he had no confi¬ 
dence. Afterwards, however, Mr HaBings feemed 
to contradict himfelf in a very curious manner. He 
granted Mr Fowke a contract, with a commiffion of 
iy per cent.; which, he obferved, was a great fum, 
and might operate as a temptation to prolong the war. 

“ But (added he) the entire confidence I have in the 
integrity and honour of Mr Fowke, amounts to a full 
and perfeCl fecurity on that bead.” 

To this Mr Fox added fome other infiances of a 
fimilar kind ; but though he fupported thefe and the 
projected bill with all the argument and eloquence for 
which he is fo remarkable, he found it impoffible to 
make his fcheme agreeable to the majority of the 
houfe. The firongefi opponent was Mr William Pitt, 

who 
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Company, who infilled chiefly on the two following topics. 1. Its 
*■ v —infringement, or rather annihilation of the company’s 

charter; and, 2. The new and unconftitutional in¬ 
fluence it tended to_ create.—He owned inde* d, that 
India flood in need’ of a reform, but not fuch a one 
as broke through every principle of juftice and reafon. 
The charter of the company was a fair purchafe front 
the public, and an equal compact for reciprocal advan¬ 
tages between the proprietors and the nation at large ; 
but it it was infringed in the manner propofed by the 
bill, what fecurity could other trading companies have 
that they fliould not be treated in the fame manner? 
nay, what fecurity could there be for Magna Charta 
itfelf? The Dili, he faid, amounted to a coufifcation 
of property. It had been fuggefled indeed, that it 
was not a bill of disfranchifevnent, becaufe he did not 
take from the proprietors their right to an exclulive 
trade: but this was not the only franchife of the pro¬ 
prietors. A freehold might have a franchife annexed 
to it, the latter of which might be taken away, and 
yet the property of the former remain ; in which cafe 
it could not be denied that the freeholders would have 
great caufe to complain. The cafe was exactly pa¬ 
rallel with the India flock. Perfons poffelfed of this 
to a certain amount, were intitled to a vote upon every 
important queftion of the company’s affairs : and on 
this account the purchafe money was more confide- 
rable. But, by the bill in queftion, this privilege was 
to be taken away : which plainly amounted to a dif- 
franchifement. 

The great objedlion to this bill, however, feemed to 
be a fufpicion that it was a fcheme of Mr Fox to gra¬ 
tify his own perfonal ambition as a minifier, he being 
at this time fecretary of ftate. On this account he 
was deferted even by the patriotic members, who, up¬ 
on former occafions, had fo flrenuoufly fupported his 
caufe.—Mr Dundas accufed him of attempting to 
create a fourth eftate in the kingdom, the power and 
influence of which might overturn the crown and fub- 
vert the conflitution of Britain. A petition was pre- 
fented from the proprietors, and another from the di¬ 
rectors of the company, reprefenting the bill as fub- 
veriive of their charter, and confifcating their pro¬ 
perty, without either charge of delinquency, trial, or 
conviction. They prayed, therefore, that the ads of 
delinquency prefumed againfi them might be flated in 
writing, and a reafonable time allowed them to deliver 
in their anfwer ; and that they might be heard by 
counfel againfi the bill. About the fame time the 
directors gave in a flate of the company’s affairs, dif¬ 
fering in the mofl extraordinary manner from that 
given by Mr Fox. In this they reprefeuted the creditor 
fide of the account as amounting to L. 14,311,17?, 
and they brought themfelves in debtors to the amount 
ofL. 10,342,693: fo that of confequence therewas 
a balance in their favour of L.3,968,481. This was 
vehemently contefled by the fecretary, who faid he 
could bring objedions to the ftatement of the direc¬ 
tors to the amount of more than L. 12,000,000 Ster¬ 
ling. He then entered into a particular difcullion of 
the articles flated in the diredor’s account, and made 
good his affertion. Objedions to his method of cal¬ 
culation, however, were madeonthe part of the corii- 
pany; fo that nothing could certainly appear to the 
public but that the company were at that time much 


diflrefled, and would fail entirely unlefs powerfully Company.^ 
fupported by government. ' 

Mr Fox now proceeded to a particular refutation 
of the arguments brought againfi the bill; in which 
indeed he difplayed an aftonilhing force of argument 
and acutenels of reafoning. T he objedion drawn 
from the validity of the company’s charter, he fet a- 
lide, by fhowing that the company had abufed their 
power, and that it was iherefore neceffary to take it 
from them. This he faid always had been the cafe, 
and muft be the cafe, in a free nation; and he brought 
the example of james li. who, on account of rhe a- 
bufe of his power, had been deprived of it by the na¬ 
tion at large. The cafe was the fame with the com¬ 
pany. 'I hey had made a bad ufe of their power, and 
therefore the nation at large ought to deprive them 
of it. It had been objeded by the country gentle¬ 
men, that the bill augmented the influence of the crown 
too much ; and by Mr Dundas, that it reduced ii to 
nothing. Both thefe objedions, he faid, were overturn¬ 
ed by the circumflance of making the commiflioners 
hold their office only during good behaviour. Thus, 
when confcious that they were liable to punilhment if 
guilty, but fecure in cafe they faithfully difeharged 
their trufl, they would be liable to no fedudion, but 
would execute their fundions with glory to them¬ 
felves, and for the common good of their country and 
of mankind. He then drew a comparifon betwixt 
his own bill and that of Mr Dundas already men¬ 
tioned. The bill of the latter, he faid, had created 
a defpotic authority in one man over fome millions of 
his fellow-creatures ; not indeed in England, where the 
remedy againfi oppreflion was always at hand : but in 
the Eafl Indies, where violence, fraud, and mifehief 
every where prevailed. Thus the bill propofed by Mr 
Dundas afforded the mofl extenlive latitude for mal- 
verfation, while his own guarded againfi it with every 
poflible care ; as was inftanced in its confiding in no 
integrity ; trailing in no charafter ; and annexing re- 
fponfibility not only to every adtion, but even to the 
ina£lion of the powers it created. 

After having expatiated for a confiderable time, the 
fecretary was feconded by Mr Burke, whofe force of 
oratory was chiefly directed, as indeed it ufually has 
been when fpeaking of India affairs, on the monf- 
trous abufe of the company’s power in that quarter. 

He affirmed that there was not in India a fingle prince^, 
flate, or potentate, with whom the company had 
come vito coutaCl, whom they had not fold ; that there 
was not a fingle treaty they had ever made which they 
had not broken; and that there was not a prince 
or flate that had ever put any confidence in the com¬ 
pany who had not been ruined. With regard to the 
firft article Mr Burke inftanced the fale of the Great 
Mogul himfelf; or the Rohillas ; the nabob of Bengal; 
the polygars of the Mahratta empire ; Ragobah the 
pretender to that empire; and the Subah of Decan. 

—The fecond article was proved by a review of the 
tranfadlions from the beginning to the end of the Mah¬ 
ratta war. With regard to the third, viz. the ruin 
of fuch princes as put any confidence in the company 
or their fervants, he defired them to look into the 
hiftory and fituation of the nabob of Oude. In the 
year 1 779, this country had been vifited by a famine; 
a calamity which had been known to relax the feve- 
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Company rity even of the mod rigorous government; yet in 

--v-- this lituation the prefident of Bengal had put an ab- 

folute negative upon the reprefentation of the prince ; 
adding, That perhaps expedients might be found for 
affording him a gradual relief; but their effedt muff 
be diffant. This diffant relief, however, never arri¬ 
ved, and the country was ruined. 

Our limits cannot allow a particular detail of the 
charges againft the company on the one hand, or the 
defences on the other. Iu general, it . muff appear, 
that fuch fevere and heavy charges could not be ad¬ 
vanced without fome foundation, though perhaps they 
may have been coniiderably exaggerated by the ora¬ 
tors who brought them. The pidture drawn by Mr 
Burke on this occaffon indeed was blocking. “ The 
Arabs, Tartars, and Perlians, had conquered Indoftan 
with vaft eff’uiion of blood ; while the conqucft of the 
Englifh had been acquired by artifice and fraud, ra¬ 
ther than by open force. The Afiatic conquerors, 
however, had foon abated of their ferocity ; and the 
fhortlife of man had been fufiicient to repair the waffe 
they had occafioned. But with the Engliflt the cafe 
had been entirely different. Their conquefts were 
ftill in the fame ftate they had been 20 years ago. 
They had no more fociety with the.people than if 
they ftill refided in England ; but, with the view of 
making fortunes, rolled in one after another, wave af¬ 
ter wave; fo that there was nothing before the eyes 
of the natives but an endlefs profpedt of new flights of 
birds of prey and paffttge, with appetites continually 
renewing for a food that was continually wafting. E- 
very rupee gained by an Englilhntan in India was for 
ever loft to that country. With us there were no re- 
tribtttory fuperftitions, by which a foundation of cha¬ 
rity compensated, for ages, to the poor, for the in- 
juftice and rapine of a day. With us no pride erec¬ 
ted ftately monuments, which repaired the mifchiefs 
pride had occafioned, and adorned a country out of 
its own fpoils. England had eredted no churches, no 
hofpitajs, jfo palaces, no fchools (the trifling founda¬ 
tion at Calcutta excepted) ; England had built 110 
bridges, made no high roads, cut no navigations, dug 
no refervoirs. Every other conqueror oftvery other 
defcription had left fome monument either of ftate 
or beneficence behind him ; but were we to be driven 
out of India this day, nothing would remain to tell 
that it had been pofleffed, during the inglorious pe¬ 
riod of our dominion, by any thing better than the 
ouran outang or the tiger !” 

All this eloquence, however, was at prefent entire¬ 
ly ineffectual, and the bill Was finally rejedted: much 
confufion and altercation enfued, which terminated in 
a change of miniftry and diffolution of parliament. On 
the 26th of May 1784, a petition from the company 
was prefeuted to the.houfe of commons, praying for 
fitch relief as the nature of their affairs might feeni to 
demand. This was followed on the 24th of June by 
a bill for allowing the company to divide four per cent. 
for the half year concluding with midfummer 1784. 
This having palled, after fome debate, a new bill was 
propoled by Mr Pitt for relieving the company in the 
mean time, and regulating their affairs in time to 
come. A bill to this puipofe had deen brought in 
during the laft feffion of the former parliament by 
the fame gentleman, which he wiihed to bring to a 
comparifon with that of Mr Fox, of which an ac¬ 


count has already been given. In this bill he began Company. 

with laying it down as a principle, that « the civil ---' 

and military government of India, or, in other words, 
the imperial dominion of our territories in the Eaff, 
ought to be placed under other controul than that of 
the merchants in Leaden-hall ftreet; and this controul 
could be no other than the executive branch of the 
conffitution. The commerce of the company, how¬ 
ever, ought to be left as free from rcftridtions as pof- 
fible; and, laftly, capricious effedts from the govern¬ 
ment of India upon the conffitution of Britain, were 
to be carefully avoided. A controul in the executive 
branch of the legiflature over the government of India 
had indeed been effablilhed by the regulation bill 
of 1773; but the former interference of minlfters 
had not been beneficial, becaufe it had not been 
adtive and vigilant. He now propofed, therefore, 
that a board Ihould be inffituted exprefsly for the 
purpofe. This board was to be appointed by the 
king, and to confift of the fecretary of ftate for the 
home department, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
and a certain number of the.privy council. To this 
board.the difpatches of the company were to be fub- 
ntitted, and were not to be fern to India until they 
were counterligned by them. To prevent queftions 
concerning the commercial and political concerns of 
the company, it was propoled, that the difpatches up¬ 
on the forrner fubjedt Ihould be fubmitted to the board ; 
and that, in cafe of any difference, an appeal Ihould 
be made to the king in council. Though lie (Mr Pitt) 
had not-thought proper to accept of the propofal of 
the company to yield the appointment of foreign 
councils to the crown, he was neverthelefs clearly of 
opinion, that the commander in chief ought to be ap¬ 
pointed by the king. He propofed alfo that this 
commander fhould have a vote in council next to the 
prefident ; that the king Ihould be empowered to be- 
ffbw the reverfion of his office ; that the king might 
1 recal the governor-general, the prelidents, and any 
members of their councils. He yielded the appoint¬ 
ment of all officers, _with the fingle exceptions he had 
Hated, to the court of diredtors, fubjedt, however, to 
the approbation of the king ; and that, in cafe of a 
negative, the diredtors Ihould proceed to a fecond 
choice, and fo on. He deprived the court of proprie¬ 
tors of their privilege of refcinding or altering the 
proceedings of their court of diredtors j and with re- 
fpedt to tjieforeign government, he was of opinion, that 
their authority Ihould comprife in it a confiderable dif- 
cretion, accompanied with the reffraint of refponfi- 
bility. He propofed, that there Ihould be a revifion 
of the eftabliffmients in India with a view to retrench¬ 
ments ; that appointments Ihould take place by gra¬ 
dation ; and that a new and fummary tribunal Ihould 
be eredted for the trial of offences committed in that 
country. With regard to the Zemindaries, though he . 
could not help paying a compliment to Mr Fox, on 
his intention of reftoring them to their proper own¬ 
ers, he yet thought that a general and indifcrimi- 
nate reftitution was as bad as an indifcriminate con- 
fifcation. He therefore propofed, that an inquiry 
Ihould be inffituted for the purpofe of reftoring luch 
as had been irregularly and unjuftly deprived, and that 
they ihould in time to come be fecured againft vio¬ 
lence. 

In the bill of 1784 few alterations were made; and 
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Company, thefe uniformly tended to enlarge the powers of the 

*-*/-board of coutroul. They were permitted, in cafes of 

emergency, to concert original nieal'ures, as well as to 
revife, correct, and alter thole of the direcLors. In 
matters relative to peace or war, where fecrecy was a 
principal object, they were allowed to lend their orders 
directly to India, without any communication with the 
directors ; to the commander in chief, without any 
communication with the prelidencies : and the number 
of perfoiis conilituting the different councils of Bengal, 
Fort St George, and Bombay, was determined.—The 
governor-general and council of Bengal were to have 
an abfolate power to originate orders to the inferior 
prelidencies, in inch cafes as did not interfere wuh the 
direftions already received from Britain ; adding a 
power of fufpenfton in cafe of difobedience. The fu~ 
preme council were forbidden, unlefs any of the Indian 
princes Ihould have firft commenced or meditated hof- 
tilites, to enter upon war, or form an otfenlive treaty, 
without orders from home. The inferior councils were 
forbidden in all cafes to form alliances ; and in cafes of 
urgency, were commanded to infert aproviftonal claufe, 
rendering the permanency of the alliance dependent on 
the confirmation of the governor-general. 

Various falutary regulations were propofed concern¬ 
ing the behaviour of the company’s fervants, againll 
whom fo great complaints had been made. Inquiry 
was ordered to be made by the different prefidencies 
into the expulfions that might have been made of any 
of the hereditary farmers, and of the oppreffive rents 
and contributions that might have been extorted from 
them ; and meafures were directed to be taken for their 
relief and future tranquillity. A fimilar examination 
was ordered into the different eftablilhments in the 
Indian fettlements : a report of which was to be laid 
annually before parliament. The company were pro¬ 
hibited from fending out a greater number of cadets or 
writers than what were abfolutely necelfary; and it was 
likewife provided, that the age of liich as were fent 
out, Ihould not be lefs than 15, nor more than 22 years. 
It was likewife provided, that promotions Ihould be 
made in the or 'erof feniority, unlefs in extraordinary 
cafes ; for which the prefidencies Ihould make them- 
felves fpecifically refponfible. Crimes committed by 
Englifli fubjeCfs in any part of India, were made amen¬ 
able to every Britilh court of juftice, in the fame man¬ 
ner as if they had been committed in Britain. Pre- 
fents,unlefs fuel) as were abfolutely ceremonial, or given 
to a counfellor at law, a phyftcian, a furgeon, or a 
chaplain, were abfolutely prohibited, under the penalty 
of confifcation of the prefent, and an additional fine at 
the difererion of the court. Difobedience of orders, 
unlefs abfolutely necelfary, and pecuniary tranfadlions 
prejudicial to the interefts of the company, were de¬ 
clared to be high crimes'and mifdemeanors. The com¬ 
pany were forbidden to interfere in favour of any per¬ 
fon legally convicted of any of the above crimes, or to 
employ him in their fervice for ever. The governors 
of the different prefidencies were permitted to im- 
prifon any perfon fufpedled of illicit correfpondence, 
and were ordered to fend them to England with all 
convenient fpeed. Every perfon ferving, or who Ihould 
hereafter ferve, in India, was alfo required, on his return 
to England, to give an exafl account, upon oath, to 
the court of exchequer, of his property, within two 
Vox. V. 


months after his arrival; one copy of which was to be Company, 
kept in the court of exchequer, and the other at the ' v 
India-houfe. The board of controul, the court of di- 
rectois, or any three of the proprietors whofe Hock 
ihould amount together to ioool. were allowed to 
move the court of exchequer to examine the validity 
of the account. In cafe ofaii apparently well founded 
accafation, the court of exchequer w ere allowed to ex¬ 
amine the party upon oath, and even to imprifon him 
until the interrogatories propofed to him Ihould be an- 
I’wered. The whole property of a perfon who Ihould 
neglect to give in fuch an account within the time li¬ 
mited, or who ihould have been guilty of a mifrepre- 
fentadon in that account to the amount of 20001. iter- 
iing, was ordered to be confifcated ; ten per cunt, to be 
paid to the accufer, and the remainder if. be equally 
divided between the public and the company. Every 
perfon who had once been employed in India, but had 
afterwards relided in Europe for five years, unlefs 
fuch refidence had been exprefsly on account of hi* 
health, was declared incapable of every being fent out to 
India again. 

As a farther curb on the company’s fervants, the 
attorney-general or court of directors was authorifed 
to file an information in the court of King’s bench a- 
gainft any perfon for crimes committed in India. That 
court was empowered alfo to imprifon or admit the 
accufed to bail immediately. It was then ordered, 
that within 30 days a certain number of peers Ihould 
be chofen by the hotife of lords, and of the members 
of the houfe of commons by that houfe, to conftirute 
a court for the trial of the accufed. The court was 
finally to confilt of three judges appointed by the 
crown, four peers, and lix members of the houfe of 
commons ; and the accufed had a right to a peremp¬ 
tory challenge. From this court there was no appeal; 
and it was empowered to adjudge the party incapable 
of ever ferving the company ; toponilh by fine or im- 
prifonment; and in order to proportion the fine to 
the property of the convict, the court of exchequer 
might, at the requifition of the attorney-general, orof 
the company, examine him upon oath concerning the 
fum he was worth. A refufal to anfwer was to be 
punilhed with confifcation of property, and iraprifon- 
ment during pleafure. 

With regard to the treatment of delinquents in In¬ 
dia, Mr Pitt obferved, that at that time we had it not 
in our power to punilh them. Either a new procefs 
muff therefore be inffituted, or offences, equally Clock¬ 
ing to humanity, and contrary to every principle of 
religion and jultice, mull be permitted to continue un¬ 
checked. Every perfon therefore who went hereafter, 
would know the predicament in which he Hood ; and 
would underhand, that by fo doing he agreed to give 
upfome of the moll valuable privileges of an Englilh- 
man : yet in this he would do no more than a very 
numerous and honourable body of men, the military, 
did daily, without the leaft hefitation, or the fmallelt 
impeachment of their charafter. 

This bill, fo tremendous in its appearance to the 
company’s fervants, was vehemently oppofed by the 
minority. Mr Francis obferved, that it went upon 
tw r o principles, v:z. the abufe of power abroad, and 
the want of it at home. To remedy thefe, Mr Pitt 
had propofed to augment the power abroad, and to 
H b diminilh 
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Company, diminilh that at home. He condemned the unlimited 

----- power of the commilfioners, and even pretended to 

iiippofe that there mult have been fume mittake in the 
Rructure of the claufe; it being impollible to think 
that it was intended to fet abide the directors at borne 
and the government abroad, in order to throw the 
whole power into the hands of a military commander. 
Though he approved of the claufe by which fchemes 
of conqueR and extenfion of territory were condemned, 
he remarked, that it was effendally defective in other 
refpedts ; as alluding to facts and oifences which w ere 
not deferibed, and to criminals whom, fo far from pu- 
nilhing, it did not- venture to defcribe. With reipeCt 
to the affair of prelents, he confefled that his opinion 
was rather fingular. He was for an unlimited pro¬ 
hibition to men in high Rations; but in the ordinary 
tranfadtions of buiinels, he was of opinion that they 
were ufeful, without giving room for any juft appre- 
henfions. The government of India, as it was now 
conflituted, was a government of favour, and not of 
juftice; and nothing would be done for the natives 
unlefs the perfons who forwarded their affairs were 
gratified. In the mean time, however, the exception 
in favour of prefents of ceremony was founded upon 
ideas which he knew to be fallacious, and was even 
calculated to render the prohibition itfelf ufelefs and 
ineffedtual. For the purpofe of receiving prefents of 
ceremony, all oceafions would be fufficiently folemn. 
He warmly cenfured alfo the power of imprifonment 
given to the refpedtive prefidencies, and he condemned 
the inRitution of the new court of judicature as unne- 
ceffary, arbitrary, and dangerous. 

By Mr Fox the bill was fo highly difapproved of, 
that he objedted to the houfe going into a committee 
upon it. He endeavoured to lhow, that inflead of 
diminifhing, itwas calculated to increafe the calamities 
of the EaR ; and inRead of reforming, to prepetuate 
the abufes fo much complained of. The board of 
controul, he faid, provided for a weak government at 
home by a divifion of power; and if there were a re¬ 
ceipt or a noRrum for making a weak government, it 
was by giving the power of contriving meafures to one, 
and the nomination of the perfons who were to execute 
them to another. The negative, given to the com- 
miflioners operated as a complete annihilation of the 
company, and the chartered rights fo much vaunted of. 
The bill was afeheme of dark and delulive art, and 
took away the rights of the company by flow and gra¬ 
dual fap. The firR Rep was originally to contrive 
meafures without the knowledge of the company ; and 
the next, to convey orders fecretly to India, at the 
very time perhaps that the commilfioners were openly 
giving countenance to orders of a quite different ten¬ 
dency fent from the direftors. With regard to the 
new tribunal, he confidered it as in truth a fereen for 
delinquents; fince no man was to be tried but on the 
accufation of the company or of the attorney-general; 
in which cafe he had only to conciliate government in 
order to remain in perfect fecurity. 

The oppofition of Mr Fox’s party againff this bill 
proved as fruitlels as their efforts had been in favour 
of the other. The houfe divided on the fpeaker’s 
leaving the chair; when the motion was carried by a 
majority of 21J. Still however, all parts of the bill 
were warmly debated. In the courfe of converfation 
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upon this fubjedt, Mr DempRer expreffed a wilh that Company. 

the king could be requeited to fend over one of his -*-- 

fons to ucjoiue fovereign of that country. They might 
then enter into a federal union, and enjoy all the bene¬ 
fits that could be derived from the inhabitants of the 
Ealt by Europeans, viz. thofe of commerce. The 
claufes relative to the native princes and hereditary 
fanners were all withdrawn at the motion of Mr L'ua- 
das ; and under the head of prelents, the exception in 
favour of thofe of ceremony was withdrawn. 1 hat 
clauie, which infilled on all perlons returning from 
India to give an account of the value of their ellates 
upon oath, was feverely cenfured by Ivir DempRer 
and Mr Eden; and after fome debate was entire¬ 
ly withdrawn, as was alfo the idea of making the per- 
ion take the oath when required by the board of con- 
troul. Mr Pitt then propoled, that perfons who had 
palled five years in India, and accumulated no more 
than L. yooo for that time, or double that fum for the 
next five years, Ihould be exempted from all proiecu- 
tion on the fcore of their fortunes. But on a fug- 
gefiion by Mr Atkinfon, that, in cafe of ficki.efs, it 
might not be practicable for a perlon arriving from 
India to give in an account upon oath in the fpace of 
two months; on which luggeflion, a power was grant¬ 
ed to the court of exchequer for extending the term 
from time to time as they Ihould think proper. It 
had been the original idea of the chancellor, that this 
jurildidtion Ihould take place in twelve months; and 
it had been objedted, that thus perlons would be de¬ 
prived o.’the trial by jury, without time being granted 
them to choofe whether they would fubmit to the con¬ 
dition. Mr Pitt now moved, that no account upon 
oath Rtould be required of any perlon who Ihould ar¬ 
rive from India before the firR ol January 1789. This 
amendment was likewife cenfured by oppofition, as 
holding out an indemnity to peculators, and a warning 
for them to return within the alfigned period. It 
was remarked by Mr Sheridan, that by the bill before 
the houfe, a perfon who took the oath would be liable 
all his lifetime to a profecution for perjury. He could 
therefore make no fettlement ol his fortune; he couldnot 
fell or mortgage his efiate, as nobody would have any 
thing to do with a property which was Rill liable to 
conteR and forfeiture. This reprefentation produced 
auoLher amendment limiting the commencement of a 
profecution to the period of three years. The claufe 
prohibiting the return of any perfon to India under 
certain conditions, was alfo mitigated by two amend¬ 
ments from the chancellor; one of them exempting 
the officers of the king from its operation; and the 
other permitting the reRoration of any perfon with 
the confent of the diredtors, and three-fourths of the 
court of proprietors. 

With thefe amendments the bill finally paffed the 
houfe of commons on the 28th of July. On being 
carried up to the houfe of lords, it met with a very vi¬ 
gorous oppofition; the principal fpeakers againR it 
being Lord Stormont and the Earl of Carlifle. The 
former animadverted upon the principle of feniority 
efiablilhed by it; which he faid was particularly ill- 
fuited to the critical poRure of their affairs at pre- 
fent in India; and he aflerted, that had fitch a 
claufe been in effedt at the time that Lord Clive firR 
entered into the company’s fervice, there would not 

have 
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Company* have been an inch of the territorial pofleffions at lhould appear to be moil for the public advantage ; Company. 

' v -' prefent belonging to Britain. It would damp but as doubts had been entertained by others, and the ' v ' 

the ardour of emulation, check the riling Ipirii of opinions of couuld, confirming thofe doubts, had been 
the youth now in Alia, and that at a time when the taken, all of which had gone abroad into the world, 
moil extraordinary talents were necellary to raifethem it was confidered as a ntceifary meafure to call upon 
from their inaufpicious and ruined condition. He ob- the different branches ot the lcgillature to 1 emove thofe 
jedted alfo to the power of recal in the board of con- doubts in the molt effectual way by a bill. It was 
troul ; which, he laid, was by no means a fnlficient certainly very evident, that, on the prefent occafton, 
check upon the company’s fervauts in India. The the four regiments might, on board the company’s 
diflance of time and place, he faid, were fo great, fhips, be fent out to India at a very inconfiderable ex- 
that a recal from India could not have the leaft ef- pence; whereas, if tranfports had been fpecially pre¬ 
fect. But thofe rcmonftrances had very little weight vided for that purpofe, the expence mult have been 
with the houfe ; the bill being finally palled on the enormous. To oblige the company, therefore, to pay 
9th of Auguft. the expence out of their Indian revenues, as had al- 

Sonte years after this, however, a declaratory law was ready been intimated to them by the commiffioners of 
found necellary, iu confequcnce of a controverfy which controul, the chancellor of the exchequer moved, on 
had arifen between the board of controul and the com- the 5th of February 1788, “ That leave be given to 
pany. It had been refolved, in the month of Odtober bring in a bill for removing any doubts refpedting the 
1737, when his Majefty had reafon to be alarmed, power of the commillioners for the affairs of India.” 
and to look with more than common anxiety to the I11 explanation of this bill, and in anfwer to the re- 
fafety and prefervation of every part of the Britilh marks of oppofttion, Mr Pitt defired to remind the 
dominions, to fend out four additional regiments for houfe that he had provoked the difeuffion of the bill, 
the better protedtion of their Indian pofleffions ; nor and had earneftly folicited them to bring it to the tell 
was the defign taken up as a temporary, but with a of the moll fevere and fcrupulous inveftigation. He 
view to a permanent eftabliihment of his Majefly’s found that it would be difputed, whether by the adt 
troops in India. At that time, no unwillingnefs to of 1784 the board of controul had any right of fu- 
receive the regiments on board the company’s fhips, perintendence over the revenue ? Would it be contend- 
and provide for their fupport in India, had been inti- ed that parliament meant to leave the finances in the 
mated by the court' of diredtors; but, on the con- hands of the company, who had been declared unfit 
trary, the meafure had been conlidered as a wife one, to be trailed with them ? Was it likely, that, when 
and the fuggeftion of it had given univerfal fatisfac- they provided for the better management of the poli- 
tion. Since, however, the threatening.ftorm had been tical and military concerns, they had paid no atten- 
difperfed, far different fentiments prevailed. Some of tion to the circumflance upon which thefe concerns in- 
the diredtors, at leaft, were of opinion, that unlefs feparably depended ? The board of controul had al- 
they made a requifttion to government for further mi- ready proceeded to reduce the enormous eftablifhments 
litary afliftance, they had it in their option to bear, or in India; their right of interference in that refpedt 
to refufe to bear, the expence of any additional regi- had never been queftioned ; and what indeed would be 
ments of his Majefty’s army which might be fent to the confequence of denying this right ? The court of 
India; and this opinion feemed to be, in a great mea- diredtors, if they had it in their power, as the expi- 
fure, grounded 011 the adt of 1781, by which the Eaft ration of their charter drew near, and it was doubt- 
India company were bound to pay for filch of his Ma- ful whether their monopoly would be renewed, would 
jelly’s troops as had, by their requifition, been fent to certainly make it their firft objedt to fwell the amount 
India. This idea had been much agitated without doors, of their imports, and would negledt the care of the 
and the diredtors had thought proper to confult differ- territorial and political ftate of India. The duty of 
ent counfel of eminence on the fubjedt. adminiftration was to look, firft, to the profperity and 

In this bufinefs two queftions naturally arofe—Firft, happinefs of the natives ; fecondly, to the fecurity of 
Whether the king had a right to fend his troops to the territorial pofTeflions; thirdly, to the difeharge of 
any part of his dominions ? and, fecondly, If he fent the debts due to the perfons who had advanced their 
them to India, who ought to defray the expence? money, and enabled the company to ftrugglc with their 
That his Majefty had an undoubted right, by his royal late difficulties ; and, in the laft place, to the corn- 
prerogative, to diredt the diftribution of his army, no mercial benefit of the proprietors. Was it probable 
one could, with any colour of reafon, difpute. The on- that the court of diredtors would adt upon that fcale ? 
ly point, therefore, which offered itfelf for difeuffion Could it have been intended to confide in their difere- 
was, whether, if his Majefty, by virtue of his preroga-, tion? It had been faid, that the powers attributed to 
tive, thought proper to fend four additional regiments the board of controul were the fame in fubftance as 
to India, the expence of fending them, and their fup- had before been given to the fecretaries of ftate and 
po^-t, ought to be provided for out of the revenues of the lords of the treafury. But the fadt was other- 
India, which they protedled ? It was certainly the wife. The court of diredtors had been obliged to 
op ; aion of miuifters, that by the adt of 1784, the autho- communicate their dilpatches previous to their going 
rity and power of the court of diredtors, touching the to India : but there was no obligation upon the fecre- 
military and political concerns of India, and alfo the tary of ftate to give any diredtions concerning them, 
colledtion, management, and application of the revenues The refponfibility had ordinarily refted, under the for- 
of the territorial pofleffions, was transferred to the mer government, w ith the court of diredtors ; under 
board of controul, which might direct the appropria- the prefent it was wholly veiled with the board of 
tion of thefe revenues in the manner that to them controul. 
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Company. An objection had been Hated, that the declaratory 
* v ' bill conveyed to the king the power of maintaining 
an army without the conlent of parliament. No pro- 
polition (Mr Pitt obferved) could be more adverfe lo 
his intentions than that which was thus imputed to 
him. But in reality the troops in qneltion had already 
been recognized by parliament when they voted the 
eftinute for railing them ; and the number of king’s 
.regiments ferving in India would always be to be 
afeertained by the company belonging to each, which 
remained in England for the purpole of recruiting, 
and the expence of which, would be to be provided for 
by parliament. 

Mr Pitt acknowledged, that it had been the object 
of the ad of 1784 to aiiinne the power of fuperin- 
lendence and controul, without aflinning the power of 
patronage. Ill the prefent bill he declared, that every 
thing had been done which his underflauding had fug- 
gelled for the diminution of patronage. The regi¬ 
ments in queftion belonged to the crown ; and of courfe 
it could not be fuppoied that the fovereign could en¬ 
tirely depart from his prerogative of naming his own 
officers. But the king had ailed with the moft gra¬ 
cious attention to the company, and to the merits of 
the officers who had grown grey in’ their fervice ; ha¬ 
ving relinquilhed nearly half the patronage of the re¬ 
giments, and leaving the difpofal of thefe commilfioris 
to the court of directors. . The company indeed al¬ 
leged that they had 600 officers unemployed ; but the 
king could not forget that he had 2800 officers upon 
half-pay, not perhaps more meritorious, but certainly 
not lefs fo, than thofe in the company’s fervice, and 
many of whom had adually ferved with -diftindion in 
India. Such had been the forbearance he had thought 
it proper to exercife upon the fubjed of patronage. 
But if, by the objection that had been flarted, it was 
intended to refer to the great political patronage, this 
he did not deny that he had at all times intended to 
aftiime. Men who were refponfible for the govern¬ 
ment of a country, ought undoubtedly to have the 
appointment of thofe whom they were to efitrull with 
the execution of their orders. But it would be ad¬ 
mitted that the patronage left to the company was 
very conliderable, when the great extent of their mi¬ 
litary eflablifhment was properly recolleded. Mr Pitt 
added, that the objedions that were Harted on this 
head would polfibly throw difficulties in the way of the 
confolidation of the two armies in India; an object 
on many accounts defirable, and which in fom-e way 
or other mult be attempted. If it fhould be thought 
advifable to make the whole army royal, then undoubt¬ 
edly the patronage of the crown would be greatly fti- 
creafed. Ke believed, however, that the meafure was 
neceffary ; and there was fcarcely any thing to which 
he would not aflent, to remove the appreheufions of 
the nation refpeding the undue life of this patronage. 
For the bill now before the houfe, Mr Pitt profelfed- 
himfelf ready to propofe claufes that fhould annihilate 
every fufpicion of danger. 

The fpeech of Mr Pitt produced a favourable effed 
upon the country gentlemen; and the claufes which he 
had alluded to being moved, were received without any 
debate. Thefe provided, That no king’s troops, be¬ 
yond rhe number which was now propofed, fhould be 
lent to India under the authority of any exifting law :■ 


That no increafe of falary fhould be given to any of Company. 

the lervants of the company, without the difpatches '---* 

for that purpole being kid before both houfes of par¬ 
liament thirty days previous to their being fent; and 
that no gratuity fhould be given, the propofal for 
which did not originate with the court of directors. 

A fourth claufe was added to thefe by the minifler, 
which hdd not preciftly the fame object: it direct¬ 
ed, that an account ot the revenues and difburfe- 
ments of the company fhould be laid before parlia-- 
ment at a certain amgned period in the courfe of every 
year. 

The bill was carried up to the houfe of lords on 
the 14th of March, read a firft time on the following 
day, which was Saturday, and propofed for a fecond 
reading on the eniuing Monday. This precipitation 
was made the fubject of a petition, offered by certain 
proprietors, and prefented to the houfe by the Duke 
of Norfolk, in which they requeued a delay of three 
days, till a general meeting could be held of the pro¬ 
prietors of the Eaft India company. To this fugge- 
ltion it was objeded by Lord Thurlow and Lord 
Hawkefbury, that tbeThips of the Eaft India com¬ 
pany were now detained in port at the enormous ex¬ 
pence of three or four hundred pounds per diem. By 
Lord Stormont and Lord Loughborough it was re¬ 
plied, that no expence, however great, ought to weigh 
in the confideration of the prefent queftion. The bill 
decided upon a matter of private right, and parlia¬ 
ment could not juftly refufe to hear the petitioners. 

The houfe divided upon the queftion, contents 32, 
not contents 75. A motion of Lord ' Porchefter was 
rejected by a fimilar majority, for referring a queftion 
to the twelve judges refpeding the true meaning and 
intent of the ad of 1784. 

The Duke of Richmond faid, that he was peculiar¬ 
ly circumftanced 011 the prefent occaiion, lince he had 
never been pleafed with any of the bills for the go¬ 
vernment of India that had yet been brought into- 
parliament. He had ever been of opinion, that the' 
concerns of the Eaft were trufted in the beft hands- 
when they were vefted in the company itfelf. Pie had 
oppofed the bill of 178-3, becaufe it flagrantly violated 
the charter of the company, and placed an immenfe- 
power in the hands of a commilfion, that was not re- 
fponftble, fo far as he cound find, either to the king 
or the parliament. He had oppofed the ad of 1784, 
becaufe it gave to the crown an enormous addition of 
power. But he_ could not admit that that ad was in 
any degree .fo violent and defpotical as the bill which 
preceded it. The declaratory meafure now under con¬ 
fideration muft neeeffarily have his complete approba¬ 
tion. It confifted of two diftind parts: its expoft- 
tion of the ad of 1784, and certain enading clanfes 
containing checks and reftraints upon the cxtenftve 
patronage that the government of the Eaft naturally 
gave. To the former part he muft inevitably agree. 

That the ad of 1784 gave to the board of controul- 
complete authority, had always been his opinion. For 
that reafon he had oppoftd it: but, entertaining that 
opinion, he muft juftify the prefent bill, which in his 
mind was a true declaration of the fad. He could 
not but equally approve of the reftraints that were 
propofed upon the exercife of patronage. Patronage 
was infeparable from power. But when he faw the 
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Com pany, induftry with which, it was limited, and minifters were 
' v ' tied down from the abule of it; when he faw that 
it was not to be tiled other wife than for the good of 
the lervice, he could not view the prefent meafurc 
with the kune jealouly with which he was accnftomed 
to regard propaiitions for extending the power of the 


crown. 


The bill, however, underwent a fevere difcuffion in 
this as it had done 111 ihe other houfe ; but at length 
palfed. 

In May following a petition, was prefented to the 
houfe of commons by the company, hating certain 
pecuniary embarrailinents which they apprehended to 
take place on the firft of March 1790, owing to the 
arrears of the war, to the government claim of 
L. 500,000, to the debt incurred in China, and to 
the advances necelfary to be made for the purpofes of 
the China trade. In compliance with their peti¬ 
tion, Mr Pitt moved on the following day that they 
flionld be empowered to borrow a fain not exceeding 
L. 1,200,00a. He at the fame time oblerved, that 
in all probability the company in 1791 would have up¬ 
wards of L. 3,000,000 Sterling more than fufficient to 
difeharge their debts. The mealiire was carried thro’ 
bothhoufts without oppolition. 

3. Hudfon's Bay Company. The vaft countries which 
furromd Hudfon’s Bay abound with animals whofe 
furs aud ikins are excellent, being far fuperior in quality 
to thoie found in lefs northerly regions. In 1670, 
a charter was granted to a company, which does not 
confift of above nine or ten perfons, for the excluiive 
trade to this bay ; and they have adted under it ever 
fmee with great benefit to themfelves. The company 
employ four fhips and 130 feamen. They have feve- 
ral forts, viz, Prince of Wales’s fort, Churchill river, 
Nelfon, New Severn, and Albany, which Hand on the 
weft fide of the bay, and are garrifoned by 186 men. 
The French, in May 1782, took and deftroyed thefe 
forts, and the fettlements, &c. valued at 500,000 1. 
They export commodities to the value of 16,000 1 . 
and bring home returns to the value of 29,340!. 
which yield to the revenue 3374 1 . This includes the 
fiihery in Hudfon’s Bay. This commerce, finall as it 
is, affords immenfe profits to the company, and even 
forne advantages to Great Britain in general; for the 
commodities they exchange with the Indians for their 
fkins and furs, are all manufactured in Britain ; and as 
tiie Indians are not very nice in their choice, fuch 
things are fent of which they have the greateft plenty, 
and which, in the mercantile phrafe, are drugs with 
them. Though the workmanfhip too happens to be in 
many refpedts fo deficient that no civilized people 
would take it off their hands, it may be admired among 
the Indians. -On the other hand, the fkins and furs 
brought from Hudfon’s Bay, enter largely into the Bri- 
tifh manufactures, and afford materials for trading with 
many nations of Europe to great advantage. Thefe 
circumftances tend to prove inconteftably the immenfe 
benefit that would redound to Great Britain, by throw¬ 
ing open the trade to Hudfon’s Bay, fince even in its 
prefent reftrained ftate it is fo advantageous. This 
company, it is probable, do not find their trade fo ad¬ 
vantageous now as it was before the Englifh got poffef- 
ik>H of Canada. The only attempt made to trade with La¬ 


brador has been directed towards the liihery, the annual Company, 
produce of which exceeds 49,000 1. ^ • 

The above are the principal trading companies pre- 
fently fubiilting in Great Britain; but to the number 
might have been added one of vaft importance, the 
Scotch Darien Company , had it not been for the crooked 
and pufillanimous poiicy of the Englilh miniftry at the 
time. For an account of which, lee the article Da¬ 
rien. 

Greenland Company. See Greenland. 

Banking Companies. See Bank. 

Of eftabliihments fimilar to the abovein other coun¬ 
tries, the following, belonging to the Dutch and French, 
may be mentioned as the moft important. 

I. Dutch Companies. 1. Their Eaft India com¬ 
pany had its rife in the midft of the ltruggle which 
that people had for their liberty : for the Spaniards 
having forbidden all commerce with them, and flint up 
all their ports, necelfity iufpircdfome Zealanders to feek 
a new north-eaft patiage to China. 

- This enterprife proving uufuccefsfuJ to three feve- 
ral armaments in 1 594, 1 595, and 1596, a fecond com¬ 
pany was formed under the name of the Company of 
remote Parts : which, in 1595, took the ordinary route 
of the Portuguefe to the Indies, and returned in two 
years and a half’s time with little gain but good 
hopes. 

This company, and a new one juft eftablifhed at 
Amfterdam, being united, equipped other fleets; and 
thefe occafioned other companies at Amflerdam, Rot¬ 
terdam, in Zealand, &c. infomuch that the ftaies foon 
began to apprehend they might be prejudicial to each 
other. Under this concern, they called all the direc¬ 
tors of the feveral companies together, who all confent- 
ed to an union, the treaty whereof was confirmed by 
the States in 1602 ; a very remarkable epocha, as being 
that of the moft folid and celebrated eftablifhment of 
commerce that ever was in the world. 

Its firft capital was fix millions fix hundred thoufand 
guilders. It had fixty diredlors, divided into feveral 
chambers ; twenty in that of Amfterdam, twelve in 
that of Zealand, fourteen in that of Delft and Rot¬ 
terdam, and a like number in thofe at Sluys and Horn. 

As each grant expires, the company is obliged to pro¬ 
cure a new one, which it has already done five times, 
fince the firft, paying a confiderable fum each time. 

The laft application was in 1773, when the company, 
after ftating that its trade had declined, folicited the 
ftates-general to grant a diminution of the fum for¬ 
merly paid for the renewal of the charter. Upon this 
reprefentation, their high mightineffes, in order to 
have time to enquire into the matter, prolonged the 
.charter for three years, npon the old eftablifliment; 
and finding npon examination, that the company had 
really fuftained great Ioffes, and its trade coniiderably 
declined, Lhey adled with the fpirit of a wife commer¬ 
cial commonwealth, by complying with the company’s 
requeft. They therefore, in 1776, granted them a 
new charter for 30 years, on the fame terms as the 
former, on the immediate payment of 2,000,000 of 
florins, inflead of 3,000,000 which they paid before; 
and the fum of 360,000 florins yearly; which annual 
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Company, payment they were allowed to make either in money 
' v or merchandize. In confequence of this indulgence, 
the flock of the company rofein a Ihort time no lefs 
than 19 per cent. 

Their fadtories, refidences, &c. in the Eafl Indies, 
are very numerous ; reaching from the Perlian gulph 
to the coaft of China: the principal is that of Batavia, 
the centre of their commerce : here relides their gene¬ 
ral, with the Hate and fplendor ot a fovereign prince; 
making war and peace with the eaflern kings and em¬ 
perors at pleafure. 

The other more confiderable factories are, Taiouam 
on the coaft of China, Nangifac in Japan, Malacca, 
Surat, Amboyna, Banda, Siam, Moluccas, &c. feveral 
on the coaft of Coromandel, and at Ifpahan, Cape of 
Good Hope, &c. in all, they number 40 factories and 
25 fortrelfes. They have the whole trade of the 
fpicery in their own hands. 

2. 'Th.tuWeft IndiaGompany was eftablilhed in 1621, 
with an exclufive privilege to trade 24 years along the 
coalts of Africa, between the tropic of Cancer and the 
Cape of Good Hope; and in America from the fouth 
point of Newfoundland, through the ftraits of Ma¬ 
gellan, that of Le Maire, or others, to the ftraits of 
Anian, both in the North and South Sea. The di¬ 
rectors are divided into five chambers (as in the Eaft 
India company), out of which 19 are chofen for the 
general direction of affairs. In 1647, the company 
renewed its grant for 25 years j but it was fcarce able 
to hold out the term, on account of its great lofles and 
expences in taking the bay of Todos los Santos, Fer- 
nambuc, and the greateft part of Brazil, from the Por- 
teguefe. The weaknefs of this company, which had 
feveral times in vain attempted to be joined to that of 
the Eaft Indies, occafioned its diffolution at the ex¬ 
piration of its grant. 

In 1674, a new company, compofed of the ancient 
proprietors and their creditors, was fettled in the 
fame rights and eftablidiment with the former; and 
ftill fubfifts, though conliderably decayed. Their firft 
capital was about fix millions of florins. Its principal 
eftablifhments are, one at Cape Verd, another on the 
Gold Coaft of Africa, at Tobago, Curaffao, &c. in 
America. 

II. French Companies. 1 Their Eaft India Co?n- 
pany was eftablilhed in 1664 with an exclufive privi¬ 
lege to trade for 50 years in all the feas of the Eafl 
Indies and South Sea. No adventurer to be ad¬ 
mitted without 1000 livres in flock ; and foreigners 
who have 20,000 livres in flock to be reputed regni- 
coles. 

The patent grants them the ifland of Madagafcar; 
and the king to be at one-fifth of the expence of the 
three firft armaments, without intereft: the principal 
to be refunded in ten years ; or, if the company find 
it lofes on the whole, the lofs to fall on the king’s 
fide. 

The capital fund of the company, which was moftly 
furnifhed by the king, was feven or eight millions of 
livres, but was to have been fifteen millions. 

In effedt, though no means were warning to fupport 
the company, yet it ftill drooped and ftill ftruggled ; 
till having fubfifted ten years without any change in 
its form, and being no longer able to difcharge its en¬ 
gagements, there were new regulations concerted, but 


to little purpofc. At length, things not being difpo- Company. 

fed for a new Eaft India company, nor much good to -- v -' 

be expedted from the old one, in 1708 the miniltry 
allowed the directors to treat with the rich traders of 
St Malo, and refign to them their privilege under cer¬ 
tain conditions. In the hands of thefe laft, the com¬ 
pany began to flourifli. See India Company, below. 

Its chief fadtory is at Pondicherry, on the coaft of 
Coromandel. This is the relidence of the diredtor-ge- 
neral; the other factories are inconfiderable. The mer¬ 
chandizes which the company brings into France are, 
filks, cottons, fpices, coffee, rice, faltpetre ; feveral 
kinds of gums and drugs, wood, wax, printed cali¬ 
coes, muflins, &c. 

2. Their Weft India Company was eftablilhed in 
1664. Their charter gave them the property and 
feigniory of Canada, Acadia, the Antilles iilands, Ifle 
of Cayenne, and the Terra Firmaof America, from the 
river of the Amazons to that of Oroonoko; with an 
exclufive privilege for the commerce of thofe places, as 
alfo of Senegal and the coafts of Guinea, for 40 years, 
only paying half the duties. The flock of the com¬ 
pany was fo confiderable, that in lefs than fix months 
45 veliels were equipped ; wherewith they took poffef- 
fion of all the places ill their grant, and fettled a com¬ 
merce : yet this only fubfifted nine years. In 1674, 
the grant was revoked, and the countries above re¬ 
united to the king’s dominions as before ; the king 
reimburfing the actions of the adventurers. This re¬ 
vocation was owing partly to the poverty of the com¬ 
pany, occafioned by its lolies in the wars with Eng¬ 
land, which had neceflitated it to borrow above a mil¬ 
lion, and even to alienate its exclufive privilege for 
the coafts of Guinea : and partly to its having in good 
meafure anfwered its end ; which was to recover the 
commerce of the Well Indies from the Dutch, who 
had torn it from them : for the French merchants, be¬ 
ing now accnftomed to traffic to the Antilles, by per- 
miffion of the company, were fo attached to it, that 
it was not doubted they would fupport the commerce 
after the diffolution of the company. 

3. Their Miftijftppi Company was firft eftablifhed in 
1684 in favour of the Chevalier de la Salle ; who ha¬ 
ving projected it in 1660, and being appointed gover¬ 
nor of the fort of Frontignac at the mouth of that ri¬ 
ver, travelled over the country in the year 1683, and 
returned to France to folicit the eftablifhment. This 
obtained, he fet fail for his new colony with four vef- 
fels loaden with inhabitants, &c. but entering the 
Gulph of Mexico, he did not, it feems, know the ri¬ 
ver that had coft him fo much fatigue, but fettled on 
another river unknown, where his colony perilhed by 
degrees; fo that in 1685 there were not 100 perfons 
remaining. Making feveral expeditions to find the 
Miffilfippi, he was killed in one of them by a party 
who mutinied againft him ; whereupon the colony was 
difperfed and loft. M. Hiberville afterwards fucceed- 
ed better. He found the Mifliffippi, built a fort, and 
fettled a French colony there ; but he being poifoned, 
it is faid, by the intrigues of the Spaniards, who fear¬ 
ed fuch a neighbour, in 1712 M. Crozat had the 
whole property of tradingto the French territories call¬ 
ed Louiftana granted him for 15 years. 

4. Compauy oft the Weft. In 1717, the Sieur Crozat 
furrendered his grant; and in the fame year a new 
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Company, company was erected under the title oiCowp.my of the 

'-*-' IVejt: to which, belides every thin.; granted to the 

former company, was added the commerce of beaver, 
enjoyed by the Canada company from the year i 706, 
but expiring in 1717. In this ellablilhment, an equal 
view was had to the finances and the commerce of the 
nation, and accordingly, part of the conditions of its 
eftablilhmcnt regarded the fettling of a colony, a trade, 
&c. the other the vending part ol the bills, called bills 
of flats , which .could no longer liiblift on their prclent 
footing. The former are no more than are ulhal in 
fiicli eftablifhments : for the latter, the aftions are 
fixed at 500 livres, each payable in bills of ftate; the 
ad ions to be efteemed as merchandize, and in that 
quality to be bought, fold, and trafficked. The bills of 
Hate, which make the fund of the adtions, to be con¬ 
verted into yearly revenue. To put the finilhinghand 
to the company, in 1717 its fund was fixed at an hun¬ 
dred millions of livres; which being filled, the caflt was 
Ihut up. 

5. India Company. The jundion of the former com¬ 
pany with that of Canada was immediately followed 
by its union with that of Senegal, both in the year 
1718, by an arret of council; which at the fame time 
granted the new company the commerceof beavers, and 
made itfclf miltrefs of me negro or Guinea trade to the 
French colonies in America. 

Nothing was now wanting to its perfe&ion but an 
union with the Ealt India company, and with thofe 
of China and St Domingo ; which was effected, with 
the two firft in 1719, and with the third in 1720. 
This union of the Ealt India and China company with 
the company of the Welt, occafioned .an alteration of 
the name ; and it was henceforth called the India Com¬ 
pany . 

The reafonsof the union were, the inability of the 
two former to carry on their commerce ; the immenfe 
debts they had contraded in the Indies, efpecially the 
Ealt company, complaints whereof had been fent to 
court by the Indians, which dii’eredited the company 
fo that they durlt not appear any longer at Surat; 
the little care they took to difeharge their en¬ 
gagements; and their having transferred their privi¬ 
lege to the private traders of St Maio, in conlidera- 
tioii of a tenth in the profits of the returns of their 
fhips. 

The ancient adions of the company of the Weft, 
which were not at par when this engraftment was pro- 
jeded, before it was completed, were rifen to 700 per 
cent .; which unexpected fuccefs gave occafion to con¬ 
clude the new adions of the united companies would 
not bear lefs credit. The concourfe of fubferibers was 
fo great, that in a month’s time there were above fifty 
millions fubferibed for : the firft twenty-five million 
adions which were granted to the India company, be¬ 
yond the hundred millions of ftock allowed the com¬ 
pany of the Weft, being filled as foon as the books 
were opened ; to fmsfy the earneftnefs of the fubferi¬ 
bers, the ftock was increafed by feveral arrets to three 
hundred millions. Credit ftill increaling, the new ac¬ 
tions rofe to 1200 per cent, and thofe of the ancient 
company of the Weft to 1900 per cent. ; an exorbitant 
pric e, to which no other company ever rofe. Its con¬ 
dition was now fo flourifhing, that in 1719 it offered 
the king to take a leafe of all his farms for nine years, 


atthe rateofthreemillionsfivc hundred thousandImcr 
per aunmi; more than had been given beimx ; aild aho 
to lend his majefty tw elve hundred millions 01 livres 10 
pay the debts of thettaic. Thefe offers were accep¬ 
ted ; and the king, in confideration hereof, granted 
them all the privileges of the feveral grants of the com¬ 
panies united to that company to the year 1770 ; on 
condition, however, of diicharging all the debts of the 
old Eaft India company, without any deduction at all. 
The loan of twelve hundred millions not being fafK- 
cienc for the occalions of the tiate, was augmented 
three months afterwards, with three hundred millions 
more; which, with the former loan, aud another of 
one hundred millions before, made lixceen hundred mil¬ 
lions, for which the king was to pay intereft at the 
rate of three per cent. 

The Duke of Orleans, in February 1720, did the 
company the honour to prefide in their aflembly, where 
he made feveral propofals to them on the part of the 
king : the principal of thefe was, that they fhould take 
on them the charge and adminiftration of the royal 
bank. This was accepted of; and Mr Law, comptrol¬ 
ler-general of the finances, was named by the king 
infpe&or-general of the India company and bank 
united. 

This union, which, it was propofed, fhould have 
been a mutual help to both thofe famous eftablifhments, 
proved the fatal point from whence the fall of both 
commenced : from this time, both the bank bills and 
the actions of the company began to fall. In effedt, 
the firft perifhed abfolutely ; and the other had been 
drawn along with it but for the prudent precautions 
taken for its fupport. 

The firft precaution was the revoking the office of 
infpedtor-general, and the obliging Mr 'Law to quit 
the kingdom : the ancient directors were difearded, 
and new ones fubftiluted ; and, to find the bottom of 
the company J s affairs, it was ordered they fhould give 
an account of what they had received and difburfed 
both on the account of the company and of the bank, 
which they had had the management of near ayear. A- 
nother precaution to come at theftate of the company 
was by endeavouring to diftinguifh the lawful adfiou- 
aries from the Milfiinppi extortioners; whole immenfe 
riches, as well as their criminal addrefs in realizing 
their adtions either into fpecie or merchandize, were 
become fo fatal to the ftate ; in order, if poffible, to 
fecure the honeft adventurers in their ftock. To this 
end, an inquilition was made into their books, &c. by 
perfons appointed by the king ; and the new directors, 
or, as they were called, regijfeurs , began ferioufly to look 
about for their commerce abroad. Their affairs, how¬ 
ever, declined, and at lenth funk into a ruined and 
bankrupt ftate about the year 1769. The king imme¬ 
diately fufpended their exclufiveprivileges, and laid the 
trade to the taft open to all his fubjedfs ; configning, 
at the fame time, the affairs of the company to the 
care of the miniftry to adjuft and fettle. But the va¬ 
rious febemes which were then formed for the reftora- 
tion of the old company and the eftablifhment of a new 
one, were accompanied with fuch unfurmountable dif¬ 
ficulties, as to prove wholly ineffectual. Nor was the 
laying open of the trade attended immediately with the 
fuccefs that was expedted; the merchants being very 
flow in engaging in it, though the king, by way of 
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Company, encouragement, lent them fome of his own fhips to 
' v convey their commodities to the Ealt ; and the garri- 
fon and civil eflablilhments continued to be fupporttd 
in their exilting form by the crown. The meafure, 
however, proved in time fuccefsful ; fo that for a 
courfe of years previous to 1785, the annual importa¬ 
tion from India was confiderably greater than during 
any former period. But whether it were that they re¬ 
garded this profperity as precarious ; or that they 
aimed at a more extenlive fuccefs; or that they wilh- 
ed, in imitation of Britain, for territorial acqiilitions 
in that climate, and believed an incorporated fociety 
the bell inftrumeut of obtaining them ; the French 
court was induced to liflen to propofals for eltablilhing 
a new Eafl: India company. Their privilege was for 
feven years, with the fpecial provifo, that years of war 
which might occur in the interim lhould be excluded 
from the computation. 

I11 the preamble of the acl of the 14th April 178j, 

'' by which the fcheme was adopted, it was alleged, “ that 
the commodities of Europe not having of late years 
been regulated by any common ftandard, or .propor¬ 
tioned to the demands of India, had on the one hand 
fold at a low price ; while, on the other, the compe¬ 
tition of the fubjebls of France had raifed the price of 
the objects of importation : that, upon their return 
home, a want of fyftem and aflortment had been uni- 
verfally complained of, the market being glutted with 
one fpecies of goods, and totally deftitute of another : 
that thefe defefts mnfl neceflarily continue as long as 
the trade remained in private hands ; and that, on their 
account, as well as that of the capital required, the 
eflablilliment of a new company was abfolntely necef- 
fary.” 

Thefe reafonings did not appear altogether fatisfac- 
tory to the perfons principally interefled. France has 
been fo far enlightened by the difeuflions of the excel¬ 
lent writers flic has produced upon queflions of poli¬ 
tics and commerce, as not to be prepared to behold 
the introduction of monopolies with a very favourable 
eye. By many perfons it was remarked, that the ar¬ 
guments of the preamble did not apply more to tile 
trade of India than any other trade ; and that, if 
they were admitted in their entire force, they were 
calculated to give a finilhing blow to the freedom of 
commerce. The capital of the new company, which 
amounted to L.870,000, was ridiculed as altogether 
inadequate to the magnitude of the undertaking. The 
privileges with which it was indulged were treated as 
enormous. The monopoly of Eafl India goods im¬ 
ported into France from any part of Europe, was 
granted to them for two years, as well as the mono¬ 
poly of Eafl India goods imported from the place of 
their growth. It was faid, that during that period 
they would fit out no adventures for India ; that they 
hoped to obtain a prolongation of this injurious indul¬ 
gence ; and that, of confequence, their incorporation 
was in reality a confpiracy to prevent all future com¬ 
munication between France and the fources of com¬ 
merce in Afia. A provifion in the adt, diredting that 
the prices of Eafl India goods in the iflands of Mauri¬ 
tius and Bourbon fhonld be regulated by a tariff to be 
fixed by the court of Verfeilles, excited flill louder ex¬ 
clamations. In this inflance, it was faid, the firft 
principles of commerce were trampled upon in a man- 
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ner the mofl wanton and abfurd. Inllead of fuffering Company. 

it to find its own level by the mutual collifion of the -*— 

wants of one party and the labour of another, it was 
arbitrarily to be fafhioned by a power whofe extreme 
diflance mull neceflarily render its decifions ill-timed 
and inapplicable. The very mode in which the mono¬ 
poly was introduced was a fubjedl of complaint. It 
was determined by a relolution of the king in council; 
a proceeding totally inadequate to the importance of 
the fubjedl, and which was to be regarded as clandef- 
tiue and furreptitious. In all former inftances fuch 
meafures affumed the form of edidts, and were regifter- 
ed in the parliaments. It was the prerogative of thefe 
courts to verify them ; that is, to inquire into the fadts 
which had led to their adoption. The injured parties 
had an opportunity of being heard before the privilege 
affumed the form of a law ; not privately by the roini- 
fters of the fovereign, but publicly bv the mofl conli- 
derable bodies in the kingdom, and in the face of the 
nation. 

The adt of council eftablifhmg a new Eafl India 
company, was followed on the tenth of July by ano¬ 
ther declaration, intended flill farther to promote their 
interefl ; by which it was exprefsly forbidden to im¬ 
port cottons, printed linens, and muffins, except thro’ 
the medium of the company. The arret proceeds up¬ 
on the fame principles of monopoly as in the former 
inflance. It fets out indeed with a declaration, “ that 
nothing can appear more deferable to the king, or bet¬ 
ter accord with the fentiments of his heart, than a ge¬ 
neral liberty, that freeing at once the circulation of 
commodities from every fpecies of rdlraint, fhould 
feem to make of all the people of the world but one 
nation with refpedi to commerce.” But it adds, “ that 
the period of this liberty is not yet arrived : that it 
mull either be, with .refpedt to the nations of Eu¬ 
rope, unlimited and reciprocal, or that it cannot be 
admitted : that the revocation of their former indul¬ 
gence refpedling cottons and linens was become necef- 
fary on account of the opportunities it created for con¬ 
traband trade ; and becaufe the competition of the Eafl 
India company and private traders would occafion a 
furplus in the market, and the admiflion of foreign 
manufadtures would increafe and annihilate the national 
indnflry.” 

The proviflons that were made for carrying this law 
into effedl were conlidered as nnjult and fevere. The 
merchants poffetfing any of the prohibited commodi¬ 
ties were allowed twelve months to difpofe of them ; 
but upon the exprefs condition, that the commodities 
were to bear a ftamp, importing that they were ven¬ 
dible only to a certain period, a circumftance that mull 
neceflarily depreciate their value. It was alfo enadled, 
that the houfe of any trader might be entered by day 
or by night, at the folicitation of the directors, to 
fearch for prohibited goods, which were to be confif- 
cated to the nfe of the company. Thefe kinds of vi- 
fits of the officers of revenue, hitherto unauthorifed in 
Franee, were reprefented as peculiarly obnoxious, when 
they were made for the foie benefit of a privilege mo¬ 
nopoly. 

Company, in military affairs, a fmall body of foot, 
commanded by a captain, who has under him a lieute¬ 
nant and enfign. 
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Company. The number of centinels or private foldiers in a com- 
v paay is from jo to 100; and a battalion or regiment con- 
lifts of 9, 10, or 1 1, fuch companies : one of which is 
alwaysgrenadiers, and polled on the right ; next them 
Hands the colonel’s company, and on the left the light 
infantry company. Companies not incorporated into re¬ 
giments are called irregulars } or independent companies. 

Artillery CoMPA.xr. See Artillery. 

CompanvoJ Jhips , a fleet of merchantmen, who make 


a charter party among thcmfelves; the principal con- Company, 
ditions whereof ufually are, that certain velitls (ball be ' * ' 

acknowledged admiral, vice-admiral, and rear admiral; 
that fuch and fuel) flgnals lhall be obferved ; that thofe 
which bear no guns lhall pay lb much per cent, of their 
cargo; and in cafe they be attacked, that what da¬ 
mages are fuftained lhall be reimburfed by the company 
in general. In the Mediterranean, fuch companies arc 
called conftrves. 


COMPARATIVE Anatomy, 


I S that branch of anatomy which confiders the fecon- 
dary objects, or the bodies of other animals ; fer- 
ving for the more accurate diftindtions offeveral parts, 
and fupplying the defedt of human fubjedts. 

It is otherwife called the anatomy of beafls, andfome- 
times zootomy, and ftandsin contradiftindiion to human 
anatomy, or that branch of the art which confiders the 
human body the primary objedt of anatomy. See 
Anatomy. 


Introduction. 


1 

The ufes of 
Compara¬ 
tive ina- 
tamy. 


* 

How the 
aftion of 
mufcles is 
determi¬ 
ned. 


The principal advantages of comparative anatomy 
are the following: Firft, irfurnilhes us with a fuffleient 
knowledge of the different parts of animals, to pre¬ 
vent our being impofed upon by thofe authors who 
have delineated and deferibed feveral parts from brutes 
as belonging to the human body. Secondly, it helps 
us to underftand feveral pafl’ages in the ancient writers 
in medicine, who have taken many of their deferip- 
tions from brutes and reafoned from them. The third 
and great ufe we reap from this fcience, is the light it 
calls on feveral fundtions in the human economy, 
about which there have been fo many difputes among 
anatomilts. 

In this view it is altogether needlefsto infill on thofe 
parts whofe ufe is ufually underftood when once their 
llrudlure is unravelled : Thus, for inftance, if we be 
acquainted with the adtion of the mufcles in general, 
it will not be difficult to determine the ufe of any par¬ 
ticular mufcle whofe origin and infertion is known, 
if v/e at the fame time conlider the various connec¬ 
tions of the bones to which it is fixed, and the differ¬ 
ent degree of mobility they have with refpedt to 
each other. In the fame manner, if we know the ufe 
of the nerves in general, we can eafily afligri the ufe 
of thofe nerves which are diltributed to any particular 
part. There is then no occalion for a complete ofteo- 
logy, myology, &c. of the feveral animals we lhall treat 
of, nor need we trouble ourfelves about the llrudlure of 
any of the parts, unlefs when it ferves to illuftrate fome 
of the fore-mentioned purpofes. 

That the firll ufe we propofed from examining the 
llrudhnre of the parts in brutes is real and of confe- 
quence, is evident from looking into the works of 
fome of the earlieft and greateft mailers of anatomy, 
who for want of human fubjedts have often borrowed 
their deferiptions from other animals. The great Ve- 
falius, although he jullly reproves Galen for this fault, 
is guilty of the fame himfelf, as is plain from his deli¬ 
neations of the kidneys, uterus, the mufcles of the eye, 
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and fome other parts. Nor is antiquity only to be 
charged with this, iince in Willis’s An atom) a Cerebri 
(the plates of which were revifed by tha,t accurate ana- 
tomilt Dr Lower) there are feveral of the pidlures ta¬ 
ken from different brutes, efpecially the dog, befides 
thofe he owns to be fuch. We^ lhall give feveral ex¬ 
amples of the fecond ufe in the fequel of the work. 3 

The animal kingdom, as wellas the vegetable, con- The varie- 
tains the molt furpriling variety, and the defeent in ty and un! * 
each is fo gradual, that the little tranfitions-and devia- £° rnu 'y 
tions are almoft imperceptible. The bat and flying- n e ^ a re e ^ 
fquirrel, though quadrupeds, have wings to buoy them- 
felvesup in the air. Some birds inhabit the waters; 
and there are filhes that have wings, and are rot 
llrangers to the airy regions : the amphibious animals 
blend the terreltrial and aquatic together. 

As there js then fuch a vaft variety, it is not only 
needlefs, but impoflible, toconfider all of them particu¬ 
larly. We lhall take only fome of the moll remark¬ 
able genera; and hope, from what will be faid of 
them, any of the intermediate degrees may be under- 
Hood. 4 

In treating of quadrupeds, we flrall divide them into Divifion of 
the carnivorous, i. e. thofe that feed indifferently on animals in¬ 
animal and vegetable fubftances, and granivorous : as t0 quadru- 
an inflance of thefe laff we lhall take the ruminant 
kind. The fowls we lhall alfo divide into thofe that 
feed on grain, and thofe that feed on flelli. The 
diftindtion we lhall make in treating of filhes, lhall be 
of thofe that have lungs, and thofe that have them 
not. The firft indeed are with difficulty procured, 
and at the fame time differ very little from quadrupeds. 

The ftrudture of infedis and worms is fo very minute, 
that little afliftance for the ends propofed by the pre- 
fent fubjedt has been expedted from their anatomical 
invefligation. As they conftitute, however, one of the 
great daffies into which animals are divided, and as every 
advance in knowledge, with refpedt to the ftrudture of 
any one animal, mull either diredtly or indiredtly call 
fome light on the ftrudture of fome part of every other, 
we have thought proper to add a few particulars con¬ 
cerning them. 

In inquiring into the llrudlure of different animals, 
we ought to be previoully acquainted with the form 
of their body, manner of life, kind of food ; or, in 
fliort, with their natural hillory ; which will lead us 
to account for the reafon of their different ftrudture, 
and hence explain the adlions of the human body. 

Of all thofe particulars a detail will be found under the 
titlesof the different fubjedts in their alphabetical order. 

I i Chap, 
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Chap. I. Anatomy of Quadrupeds. 

Sect. I. General Obfervatioits. 

A question lias been flarted by fome fanciful phi- 
man is na- lofophers, “ Whether man is naturally a biped ora 
biped or a ^‘^dritped and much ingenuity has been employed 
quadruped. t0 e ftabli£h. the latter opinion. But it is prefumed 
that few of their readers have been made converts to 
inch an opinion, and that not many of ours will require 
much argument to perluade them of their ereft dedi- 
nation. It may therefore fuflice to obferve, that this 
ereft pofition is belt adapted to the conformation, of 
the human head, and the ponderous quantity of hu¬ 
man brains :—that the articulation of the os occipitis 
with the fird vertebras of the neck, is differently con- 
drufted from that of quadrupeds, with the obvious 
defign that man fliould be able to move his head in 
every direction with the greated facility :—that the 
human fpecies (and alfo monkies) are deditute of that 
ftrong ligament or tendinous aponeurolis, vulgarly 
called paxwax, which quadrupeds poflefs (as a kind of 
fay-tape ), to prevent the head from finking to the 
earth; to which, from its natural pofition, it 11111ft be 
very prone :—and that our eyes and ears arc, fortunate¬ 
ly, not placed as tliofe of the quadrupeds. The axis of 
the human eye is nearly prependicular with a vertical 
feftion of the head; whereas, in the brute creation 
(the larger ape excepted), the pofition of the eyes 
forms an acute angle :—nature has alfo furnilhed other 
animals with a flfpenforium oculi, a mufcle which the 
ereft attitude renders needlefs, though highly necelfary 
in the prone ; confequetitly, whoever tries the experi¬ 
ment will find that, in the inclined diredion, both his 
eyes and his ears are in the mod unfavourable fituation 
pollible forquick hearing or extenfive vifion. In fine, 
the fliape, breadth, drength of the vertebras of the 
back and loins, are all coincident with the ered atti¬ 
tude of the trunk. 
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All quadrupeds have a covering of hair, wool, &c. 
to defend them from the injuries of the weather, which 
varies in thicknefs according to the feafon of the year 
and difference of the climate: thus in RufTta and the 
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Cuticula, 
cutis, pan- 
niculus car- 
nofus. 
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Whence 
the notion 
of the pan- 
niculuscar- 
nofus, &c. 


northern countries, the furs are very thick and warm, 
while the little Spanifh lap-dogs, and Barbary cows, 
have little or no hair at all. 

The cutis and cuticula in quadrupeds are difpofed 
much in the fame way as the human, only more elaf- 
tic; immediately under this, there is a very thin cu¬ 
taneous mufcular fuhdance called panniculus carnofus, 
which is common to all quadrupeds, the porcine kind 
excepted ; this principally covers the trunk, ferving 
to fhrivel the fkin, in order to drive off infefts, their 
tails and heads not being fuflicient for this purpofe, 
while their extremities are employed in their fupport 
and progreflion. 

It has probably been from obferviug fome mufcles 
of the human body, fuch as the platyfma myoides, cre- 
malter, and frontales, and the collapfed tunica cellulofa 
of emaciated fubj efts, to refemble this thin mufcle, that 
fome of the older anatomifts reckoned fuch a pannicu¬ 


lus among the common teguments of the human body. 
Why moft This Carolus Stephanus has well obferved. 
quadrupeds Molt part of quadrupeds want clavicles, whereby 
want cla- their anterior extremities fall upon their cited, fo as 
vicles. 
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to make their thorax proportionally narrower than the Of Qua, 
human. This fmall diftance of their anterior extre- drupois. 
mides is very necelfary for their uniform progreflion : “ ‘ 

apes indeed and fquirrels have clavicles to allow them 
a more full ufe of their extremities in climbing; but 
when they walk on all-fours, they move but indif¬ 
ferently. 

Sect. II. Of the Orang Outang. 

Whiie fome philofophers, as above noticed, liaver 
endeavoured to level man to the rank of quadrupeds, 
others have attempted to elevate certain of the brute 
creation to the fame clafs with their reputed lords. 

The orang outang k ranged by Linnaeus Us congenerous 
with man, (SeeHoMo) ; and fome theories have even 
confidered him as the original flock of the human race,, 
pretending that he has been the man of the woods for 
many ages before gardens were ever thought of. His 
claims to humanity are founded on his being able to. 
walk upright occalionally, being furnilhed with a com¬ 
petent lhare of mufcles requilite for the purpofe. The: 
form of his heart, lungs, bread, brains, inteflincs, are. 
fimilar, to thofe of men; the caecum has alfo its appendix 
vermiforvds .- he can lit upright with great eafe ; lhows 
more defign in his plans than his afl'oeiates in the fo- 
relts; and can handle a flick on occafton with tolerable 
dexterity. His difqualifications are the following:. 

The pofition of th cforamen magnum occipitis , which is 
farther backward than in the human fpecies, and the 
fockets of his Lower jaw, made to receive the dentes />„■- 
cifores of the upper, indicate his relationlhip to the 
monkey breed. He has alfo thirteen ribs oil each fide y 
his arms, feet, and toes, are much longer than thofe of 
the human fpecies, &c. and although his foot does- 
not fo clofely refemble a hand as that of the ape, yet 
the pollex pedis ., or the great toe, is placed at a-greater 
diflance from, the other toes, which gives it the ap¬ 
pearance and ufes oil thumb. Thefe differences indi¬ 
cate, that, although the orang can occadonally aft the; 
biped, yet he is much better qualified to walk on his 
fore-feet, and to climb trees, than the generality of 
the modern race of men. But an- objection to his. 
claims, Hill weightier than any of the differences dated, 
above, arifes from his want c ifpeech. For there is no¬ 
nation of men, however favage, that is deditute of 
fpeech; though individuals, deluded from fociety, 
may in time lofe the faculty. No indances are known- 
in which a company of ten or twelve men have been- 
without a language; but upwards, of thirty of the- 
orang fpecies have been found in a herd, without 
Ihowing the fmailed traces of this faculty. It has 
been fuggeded by Rouffeau, that they may have lod 
the power from their negleft of ufing ir; but it 
is very fmgular that they alone fliould lofe this power, 
and not that race of men to whom they are fuppofed- 
to befo nearly related. This point, however, has been 
completely decided by the difeoveries of profeffor 
Camper; who in a paper in thePhilofophical Tranfac- 
tions f has demondrated, by an anatomical diffeftion of . V(> j_ lx j Si 
the organ of the voice, that articulation is rendered p ar t i. 
impoffible in thefe animals in confequence of the druc- art. 14. 
ture of that organ. From the nature and fituation of 
thofe parts in the orang (as well as in the ape and in 
the monkey) he has proved, that no modulation of the 
voice refembling human fpeech can he produced in 
thefe creatu-res; becaufe the air, paffing through the 

r'tma 
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Of Qua- rimaglottidis , is immediately loft iti two ventricles or 
^drupeds. hollow bags in the neck, (which arc fometimes united 
“ ‘ into one), with which all thefe animals arc furnilhed, 

and which have a communication with the mouth 
through the faid rima or flit ; fo that the air rnuft re¬ 
turn from thence, without any force or melody, with¬ 
in the throat and mouth of thefe creatures. 

Sect. III. The Anato?ny of a Dog. 

We may firft obferve of this animal, as indeed of moll 
quadrupeds, that its legs are much Ihorter in propor¬ 
tion to its trunk than in man, the length of whofe Heps 
depends entirely upon the length ofhis inferior extremi¬ 
ties ; however, to balance this, the trunk of the animal is 
proportionally longer and fmaller, his fpine more flex¬ 
ible, by which he is able at each Hep to bring hispo- 
llerior extremities nearer to his anterior. His com¬ 
mon teguments are much a-kin to thofe of other qua¬ 
drupeds, only they allow little or no paffage for 
fweat; but when he is over heated, the fuperfluous 
matter finds an exit by the falivary glands, for he 
lolls out his tongue and llavers plentifully. We are 
not, however, to fuppofe, that becaufe a dog does not 
fweat, he has no infenfible perfpiration. That a dog 
perfpires is evident, becaufe one of thefe animals can 
trace another by the feent of his footfleps ; which 
could not happen if a large quantity of perfpirable 

9 matter was not conftantly going off. 

Abdomen, The pyramid mufcles are wanting, to fupply which 
jmufculi- the re&us is inferred flelhy into the os pubis, 
pyram. Tire omentum reaches down to the os pubis, which 

10 confidering the pofture of the animal we will find to 
Omentum. a w jf e p r0 vifion, frnce its ufe is to feparate an oily 

liquor for lubricating the guts and facilitating their 
periflaltic motion ; fo in our eredl pofture the natural 
gravity of the oil will determine it downward, but in 
the horizontal pofttion of thefe creatures, if all the in- 
teftines were not covered, there would be no favour¬ 
able derivation of the fluid to the guts lying in the po- 
fterior part of the abdomen, which is the higheft ; and 
befides, had the omentum reached much farther down 
in us, it would not only have fupplied too great a quan¬ 
tity of oil to the lower part of the abdomen, but we 
would have been in continual danger of herniae ; and 
even at prefent the omentum frequently paffes down 
with fome of the other vifeera, and forms part of 
thefe tumors. To thefe, however, the dog is not 
fubjecl, as his vifeera does not prefs fo much on the rings 
of the abdominal mufcles, and befides are prevented 
from pafEng through by a pendulous flap of fat, mem- 
tioned n° 55. The inferior and anterior lamella of 
the omentum is fixed to the fpleen, fundus of the Ho¬ 
rn ach, pylorus, liver, &c. in the fame way as the hu¬ 
man ; but the fuperior having no colon to pafs over, 
goes dire&ly to to the back-bone. This ferves to ex¬ 
plain the formation of the fmall omentum in the hu¬ 
man body ; which is nothing but the large omentum, 
having loft its fat, palling over the ftomach and colon, 
where it reaffumes its pinguedo, fo proceeds, and is 
firmly attached to the liver, fpine. See, The ftrise of 
fat arc pretty regularly difpofed through it, accompa¬ 
nying the diftribution of the blood-velfels to guard 
ahem from the preffure of the fuperincumbent vifeera. 

This_aninial’s ftomach, though pretty much refem- 
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bling the human in its fhape, is fomewhat differently Of Qua- 
firnated. It lies more longitudinal, as indeed all the drupeds. 
other vifeera do, to accommodate themfelves to the ' ^ ’ 

fliapeof the cavity in which they are contained ; that Ventricu- 
is, its inferior orifice is much farther down with refpedt lus. 
to the fuperior than the human : by this means the 
grofs food has an eafier paffage into the duodenum. 

Again, the fundus of the human ftomach, when dif- 
tended, Hands almoft diredtly forwards, which is oc- 
cafioned by the little omentum tying it fo clofe down 
to the back-bone, See. at its two orifices ; but it not 
being fixed in that manner in the dog, the fundus re¬ 
mains ahvayspofterior ; this alfo anfwers very well the 
fiiape of the different cavities, the diftance betwixt the 
cardia and fundus being greater than that betwixt the 
two fides. It feems to be much larger in proportion 
to the bulk of the animal than the human, that it 
might contain a greater quantity of food at once-; 
which was very neceflary, lince this animal cannot at 
any time get its fuftenance as men do. The turbillion 
is not fo large, nor is there any coardlion forming the 
antrum Wiltejii , as in the ftomach of man. It is confi- 
derably thicker and more mufcular than ours, for 
breaking the cohefion of their food, which they fwal- 
low without fufficient chewing . Hence it is evident 
the force of the ftomach is not fo great as fome would 
have it, nor its contraction fo violent: otherwife that 
of dogs would be undoubtedly wounded by the fliarp 
bones, &c. they always take down; for the contrac¬ 
tion here is Hill greater than in the human ftomach, 
which is much thinner. The rugae of the tunica vil- 
lofa ar 6 neither fo large, nor fituated tranfverfely, as 
in the human, but go from one orifice to the other : 
the reafon of which difference is, perhaps, that they 
might be in lefs danger of being hurt by the hard fub- 
ftances this creature frequently feeds upon ; and for 
the fame reafon there is not the like coarction at their 
pyiorus. _ it 

The inteftinesof this animal are proportionally much Inteftinc-s. 
fhorter than ours; for the food which thefe creatures 
moftly ufe, foon diffolves, and then putrifies ; on 
which account there was no occafion for a long tract of 
inteftines, but on the contrary that it fhould be quick¬ 
ly thrown out of the body. The fame is to be obfer- 
ved of all the carnivorous animals. The mnfcular coat 
of the inteftines is alfo thicker and ftronger than the 
human, to protrude the contents quickly and accu¬ 
rately. 

The valvulse conniventes are lefs numerous, and in 
a longitudinal direction ; and the whole tract of the 
alimentary canal is covered with a (lime, which lubri¬ 
cates the inteftines, faves them from the acrimony of 
the excrementitious part, and facilitates its paffage. 

The dtiodenum differs confiderably in its fituation l)uode- 
from the human. For in man it firft mounts from the num. 
pylorus upwards, backwards, and to the right-ftde; 
then paffes down by the gall-bladder ; and, marching 
over the right kidney and fuperior part of the pfoas 
mufcles, makes a curvature upwards; and paffes over 
the back-bone and vena cava inferior, to the left hypo- 
chondrium, where it gets through the omentum, me- 
fentery, andmefocolon, ( to commence th tjejunum, being 
firmly tied down all the way, the biliary and pancreatic 
dudts (entering at its moft depending part: Whereas 
in the dog, the duodenum is fixed at the'pylorus to the 
I i 2 concave 
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Of Qua- concave furface of die liver, and hangs lofe and pen- 
drupeds. dnlous with the mefentery backwards into the cavity 
of the abdomen ;. then turning up again, is fixed to the 
Jejunum, back-bone, where it endsin the jejunum ; the bileand 
pancreatic juice are poured into it at the moll depend¬ 
ing part. Therefore the fame intention feems to have 
been had in view in the formation of this part in both 
viz. the giving the chyle, after the liquors of the liver 
and pancreas are poured into it, a difadvantageous 
courfe, that foit might be the more intimately blended 
with the humours before its entry into the jejunum, 
where the la&cals are very numerous: And thus, by 
reafon of their different pofture, the fame defign (tho’ 
by a very different order of the parts) is brought about 
in both. 

Inteftina The ot f e r fmall guts are much the fame with ours, 
tenuia. only fhorter. The great guts are alfo fhorter and lefs 
capacious than in the human body ; and we take it for 
a general rule, that all animals that live on vegetable 
food, have not only their fmall guts conliderably long¬ 
er, but alfo their great guts more capacious than fuch 
creatures as feed on other animals. Hence man, from 
this form of his inteflines, and that of the teeth, feems 
to have been originally defigned for feeding on vege¬ 
tables chiefly ; and fill the molt of his food, and all 
his drink, is of that clafs. 

The reafon of this difference feems to be, that as 
animal food is not only much more eahly reduced in¬ 
to chyle, but alfo more prone to putrefaction, too long 
a remora of the juices might occalion the worft confe- 
quences. So it was necelfary that the receptacles 
fhould not be too capacious ; but on the contrary, be¬ 
ing fhortand narrow, might conduce to the feafonable 
difeharge of their contents. Whereas vegetable food 
being more difficulty diftolved and converted into an 
animal nature, there was a neceffity for fuch creatures 
as fed on it to be provided with a long inteflinal canal, 
that this food in its paffage might be confiderably re¬ 
tarded, and have time to change its indoles into one 
more agreeable to our nature. Befxdes which there is 
another advantage which accures to man in particular, 
from having his great guts very capacious : for as he 
is a rational being, and moflly employed in the func¬ 
tions of focial life, it would have been very inconve¬ 
nient as well as unbecoming for him to be too fre¬ 
quently employed in fuch ignoble exercifes ; fo that, 
having this large refervoir for his faeces alvinas, he 
can retain them for a confiderable time without any 
, trouble. 

endi The appendix vermiformis juflly enough deferves the 
vermifor- name of an inteflinum cacnm in this fubjedl, though in 
jnis. the human body it does not ; and it has probably been 
from the largenefs of this part in this and fome other 
animals, that the oldeft anatomifts came to reckon this 
fmall appendicle in man as one of the great guts. On 
its internal furface we obferve a great number of mu¬ 
cous glands. As all thefe throw out dime, their prin¬ 
cipal office would feem to be the procuring a fufficient 
quantity of that matter for the purpofes abovemen- 
tioued. Still, however, there feems to be fome un¬ 
known ufe for this organ in other animals; for the ap- 
pendicnla vermiformis in them is either of a great ftze 
or of great length. In a rat, it is rather larger than 
the flomach ; in others, as fwine, and fome of the ani- 
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mals whichlive on vegetables, it has long convolutions. Of Qua- 
fo that the food mull be lodged in it for a long time, druptds. 
Thus, probably, fome change takes place in the food, 
which requires a confiderable time to effectuate, and, 
though unknown to us, may anlwer very ufeful pur¬ 
pofes to the animal. I7 

The colon has no longitudinal ligaments ; and confe- Colon, 
quently this gut is not purfed up inLo different bags 
or cells as the human: nor does this intefline make 
any circular turn round the abdomen; but palfes di¬ 
rectly acrofs it to the top of the os facrum, where it 
gets the name of rcftuiu. x g 

At the extremity of the inteflinum reCtuvt, or verge Redlum, 
of the anus, there are found two bags or pouches, 
which contain a moll abominable fetid mucus of a yel¬ 
low colour, for which we know no ufe, unlefs it ferves 
to lubricate the flrained extremity of the redlum, and 
defend it againft the afperity of the fasces, or to ftpa- 
rate fome liquor that might otherwife prove hurtfui to 
their bodies. There is nothing analogous to thofe 
facs in the human fubjedt, unlefs w 7 e reckon the muci¬ 
laginous glands that are found molt frequent and lar- 
gell about the lower part of the redlum. rp 

The mefentery is conliderably longer than in the hu- Mefentery. 
man body ; that, in his horizontal lituation, the inte¬ 
flines may reft fecurely on the foft cufhion of the ab¬ 
dominal mufcles. The fat is here difpofedin the fame 
way, and for the lame reafon, as in the omentum. 

The interftices betwixt the fat are filled with a fine 
membrane, Inftead of a great number of glandulae 
vagae to be found in the human mefentery, we find 
the glands few in number, and thofe are clofely con- 
nedled together; or there is only one large gland to 
be obferved in the middle of the mefentery of a dog, 
which, from its imagined refemblance to the pancreas 20 
and the name of its difeoverers, is called pancreas Afel- Pancreas 
lii ; but the refemblance, if there is any, depends 
chiefly on the connedtion, the ftruclure being entire¬ 
ly different. The reafon why this in man is as it were 
fubdivided into many fmaller ones, may poffibly be, 
that as the guts of a human body are proportionally 
much longer than thofe of this creature, it would have 
been inconvenient to have gathered all the lacleaprimi 
generis into one place; whereas, by colledling a few 
of thefe velfels into a neighbouring gland, the fame 
effedl is procured much more eafily. Whether the 
food in this animal needs lefs preparation in its paf¬ 
fage through thefe glands, is a matter very much un¬ 
known to us; though it is certain that fome changes 
really do take place. 

The pancreas in man lies acrofs the abdomen, tied Pancreas, 
down by the peritonaeum; but the capacity of this 
creature’s abdomen not allowing of that lituation, it is 
difpofed more longitudinally, being tied to the duode¬ 
num, which it accompanies for fome way. Its dudt 
enters the duodenum about an inch and a half below 
the dudtus communis. 

Th tfpleen of this animal differs from oursvey much. Spleen, 
both in figure and fituation. It is much more oblong 
and thin, and lies more according to the length of the 
abdomen, like the pancreas. Though the fpleen of 
this creature is not firmly tied to the diaphragm (which 
was neceffary in our ereCt pofture to hinder it from 
falling downwards), yet by the animal’s prone pofi- 

tion. 
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Of Qua- tion, its pofterior parts being rather higher than the 

drupeds. anterior, it comes to be always contiguous to this 
' niufcle, and is as effedtually fubjedted to an alternate 
»3 preffure from its adtion as the human fpleen is. 

Liver. The human liver has no Allures or diviiions, unlefs 
you pleafe to reckon that fmall one betwixt the two 
pyLe, where the large veffels enter : Whereas in a dog, 
and all other creatures that have a large flexion in their 
fpine, as lions, leopards, cats, 8tc. the liver and lungs 
are divided into a great many lobes by deep feet ions, 
reaching the large blood veffels, which in great motions 
of the back-bone may eafily Ihriffle over one another ; 
and fo are in much lefs danger of being torn or brui- 
fed, than if they were formed of one entire piece, as 
we really fee it is in horfes, cows, and fuch creatures 
as have their back-bone ftiff and immoveable. There 
is here no ligament mu latum connedting the liver to the 
diaphragm, which in our fituation was neceflary to 
keep the vifeus in its place : Whereas in this creature* 
it naturally gravitates forwards, and by the horizon¬ 
tal polition of the animal is in no danger of prefling 
againft the vena cava ; the preventing of which is one 
ufe generally alligned to this ligament in man. Had 
the liver of the dog been thus connedtcd to the dia¬ 
phragm, the refpiration mull uecelfarily have fuffer- 
ed ; for, as we iliall fee afterwards, this mufcle is 
here moveable at the centre as well as at the Tides : 
But in man the liver is fixed to the diaphragm, moft- 
ly at its tendinous part ; that is, where the pericar¬ 
dium is fixel to it on the other iide ; fo that it is in 
no danger of impeding the refpiration, being fufpend- 
ed by the mediaftinum and bones of the thorax. In 
confcquence of this vifeus being divided into fo many 
lobes, it follows, that the hepatic duets cannot pol- 
fibly join into one common trunk till they are quite 
out of the fubftance of the liver; becaufe a branch 
comes out from every lobe of the liver; all of which, 
by their union, form the hepatic duel: whence we 
are led to conclude, that the iiepato-cyllic dudts, men¬ 
tioned by former authors, do not exift. The gall¬ 
bladder itfelf is wanting in feveralanimals, fuch as the 
deer, the horfe, the afs, See. ; but in plate of it, in 
fuch animals, the hepatic duel:, at its beginning, is 
widened into a refervoir of confiderable li/.e, which 
may an filer the fame purpofe in them that the gall¬ 
bladder does in others. 

We come next, after having examined the chylo- 
poietic vifeeta, to difeourfe of thofe organs that ferve 
for the fecretion and excretion of urine. And firft of 
Kidneys. tlle kidneys: Which in this animal are fituated much 
in the fame way as in the human f ibjedt; but have no 
fat on their inferior furface, where they face the abdo¬ 
men, and are of a more globular form than the hu¬ 
man. The reafon of rhefe differences will ealily ap¬ 
pear, if yon compare their fituation and pofture in this 
animal with thofe in a man who walks eredt. They 
are placed in this fubjedt in the inferior part of the 
body, fo are not fubjedt to the preffnre of ihe vifeera, 
which feems to be the principal caufe of the fatnefs of 
thofe organs in us, and perhaps may likewife be the 
caufe of our being more fubjedt to the ftone than o- 
ther animals. Hence there is no need of any cellular 
fubftance to ward off this preffure where there would 
neceffarily be fat colledted ; but the fnperior part of 
their kidneys is pretty well covered with fat, left they 
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fltould fuffer any compreflion from the adtion of the Of Qua- 
ribs and fpine. drupeds. 

I11 the internal ftrudture there is flill a more confi- ' ^ * 

derable difference : For the papilla do not here fend papilla;, 
out lingle the feveral tubuli uriniferi; but being all li¬ 
nked, they hang down in form of a loofe pendulous 
flap in the middle of the pelvis, and form a kind of 
feptum medium; fo that a dog has a pelvis formed 46 
within the fubftance of the kidney. The only thing Pelvis, 
that is properly analogous to a pelvis in man is ..that 
fac or dilatation of the ureters formed at the union of 
the dudlus uriniferi. The external part of the kidney 
of a dog fomewhat refembles one of the lobes of the 
kidney of a human foetus: but in a human, adult the 
appearance is very different; becaufe, in man, from 
the continual preffure of the furroundiug vifeera, the 
lobes, which in the foetus are quite diftindt and fepa- 
rated, concrete, but the original cortical fubftance is 
ftill preferved in the internal parts of the kidney. The 
reafon of thefe particularities may probably be, that 
the liquors of this animal, as of all thofe of the car¬ 
nivorous kind, being much more acrid than thofe that 
live on vegetable food, its urine rnuft incline much to 
dn alkalefcency, as indeed the fmell and tafte of that 
liquor in dogs, cats, leopards, &c. evidently fliow, be¬ 
ing fetid and pungent, and therefore not convenient 
to be long retained in the body. For this end it was 
proper that the fccerning organs fltould have as lit¬ 
tle impediment as poflible by_prefl.iire, &c. in the per¬ 
forming their functions ; and for that delign, the me- 
chanifm of their kidneys feems to be excellently a- 
dapted : We have mod elegant pidtures in Euftachius 
of the kidneys of brutes, delineated as" fuch, with a 
view to fhow Vtfalins’s error in painting and defcri- 
bing them for the human. 

The glandula or capfula atrabilaria are thicker and Capful® a- 
rounder than the human, for the fame reafon as the trabilari®. 
kidneys. 

The ureters are more mufcular than the human, be- Ureters, 
caufe of the unfavourable paffage the urine has through 
them; they enter the bladder near its fundus. 2 

The bladder of urine differs conftderably from the Vefica url- 
human ; and firft in its form, which is pretty much naria. 
pyramidal or pyriform. This fltape of the dog’s blad¬ 
der is likewife common to all quadrupeds, except the 
ape and thofe of an eredt pofture. In man it is by no 
means pyriform, but has a large fac at its pofterior and 
inferior part: this form depends entirely on the urine 
gravitating in our eredt pofture to its bottom, which 
it will endeavour to protrude ; but as it cannot yield 
before, being contiguous to the os pubis, it will na¬ 
turally ftretch out where there is the leaft refiftance, 
that is, at the pofterior and lateral parts ; and were it 
not for this fac, we could not fo readily come at the 
bladder to extradl the ftone either by the lefler or la¬ 
teral operation of lithotomy. Moft anatomifts have 
delineated this wrong: fo much, that I know of none 
who have juftly painted it, excepting Mr Cowper in 
his Myotomia, and Mr Butty. It has certainly been, 
from obferving it in brutes and young children, that 
they have been led into this miftake. The fame caufe, 
viz. the gravity of the urine, makes the bladder of 
a different form in brutes: In their horizontal poft- 
tion the cervix, from which the urethra is continued, 
is higher than its fundus ; the urine muft therefore 

dif- 
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Of Qua- diftend and dilate the moft depending part by its 
clrupeds. . weight. 

30 As to its connexion , it is fattened to the abdominal 

Coimec- nmfcles by a procefs of the peritoneum, and that meui- 

tion. brane is extended quite over it; whereas in us its fu- 
perior and potterior parts are only covered by it: hence 
in man alone the high operation of lithotomy can be 
3T performed without hazard of opening the cavity of the 
Why the abdomen. Had the peritoneum been fpread over the 
human bladder in its whole extent, the weight of the vifeera 
bladder hut our erC( q potture would have fo bore upon it, that 
vered"b C °" W0Ll ^ not l iave allowed any conliderable qttantiry 
the perito- U1 'i ne t0 collected. there ; but we mutt have been 
neum. obliged to difeharge its contents too frequently to be 
conlittent with the funftions of a focial life : Whereas 
by means of the peritoneum, the urine is now collect¬ 
ed in fuflicient quantity, the vifeera not gravitating 
this way. 

It may be taken for a general rule, that thofe crea¬ 
tures that feed upon animal-food have their bladder 
more mufcular and conttderably ftronger, and lefs ca¬ 
pacious, than thofe that live on vegetables, fuch as 
liorfes, cows, fwine. &c. whofe bladder of urine is per¬ 
fectly membranous, and very large. This is wifely 
adapted to the nature of their food : For in thefe firft, 
as all their juices are more acrid, fo in a particular 
manner their urine becomes exalted ; which, as its re¬ 
mora mighL be of very ill confequence, mutt necelfari- 
ly be quickly expelled. This is chiefly effected by its 
Itimulating this vifeus more ftrongiy to contract, and 
fo to difeharge its contents, though the irritation does 
not altogether depend upon the ttretchiug, but likewife 
A ftimulus arifes from the quality of the liquor. That a ttimulus 
proved to is one of the principal caufes of the excretion of urine, 
be a prin- we learn from the common faline diuretic medicines 
cipal caufe tliat are given, which are dilfolved into the ferum of 
of the eva- t j ie pq 00( ] } an q carried down by the kidneys to the 
thebladder bladder: The fame appears likewife from the appli- 
L ‘ cation of cantharides ; or without any of thefe, when 
the parts are made more fenttble, as in an excoriation 
of the bladder, there is a frequent deflre to make wa¬ 
ter. Accordingly we find thefe animals evacuate their 
urine much more frequently than man, or any other 
creature that lives on vegetable food. And if thefe 
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the rabies canina cannot with any probability be aferi- Of Qua- 
bed to it. As to want of water, he obferves that the drupeds. 
difeafe often originates among dogs that are nlenti- ' v ' 
fully fupplied with that element, while others long de¬ 
prived of it have remained perfectly free. In Ihort, 

Dr Heylham totally denies, not only the eflicacy of 
the caufes commonly afligned for the rabies canina, 
but the nature of the diflemper itfelf; and conjectures 
that the caufe of it is not a putrefceucy but an acidity of 
the fluids. 3 4 

Their fpermatic v off els are within the peritoneum, Vafa fper- 
which is fpread over them, and from which they have matica. 
a membrane like a inefentery, fo hang loole and pen¬ 
dulous in the abdomen : whereas, in us, they are con¬ 
tained in the cellular part of the peritoneum, which is 
tenfely ttretched over them. At their paflage out of whence 
the lower belly, there appears a plain perforation, or the falfe 
holes; hence the adult quadruped, in this refpeCl, re-notion of 
fembles the human foetus. And from obferving this herllia or 
in quadrupeds, has arifen the falfe notion of hernia or ru P ture - 
rupture among authors. This opening, which leads 
down to the tetticle, is of no difadvantage to them, 
but evidently would have been to us ; for from the 
Weight of our vifeera, and our continually gravita¬ 
ting upon thefe holes, we mutt have perpetually labour¬ 
ed under enteroceles. This they are in no hazard of, 
fince in them this paffage is at the higheftpart of their 
belly, and, in their horizontal potture, the vifeera can¬ 
not bear upon it: And, to prevent even the fmallett 
hazard, there is a loofe pendulous femilunar flap of fat; 
which ferves two nfes, as it both hinders the inteflines 
from getting into the paflage, and alfo the courfe of 
the fluids from being flopped in the veflels, which is 
fecured in us by the cellular fubftance and tenfe peri¬ 
toneum : And it may be worth while to obferve, that 
this procefs remains almott unaltered, even after the 
animal has been almott exhaufled of fat. 

There is next a paflage quite down into the cavity 
where the teflieles lie. Had the fame AruClure ob¬ 
tained in man, by the conftant drilling down of the li¬ 
quor which is fecerned for the lubricating of the guts, 
we fhould always have laboured under an hydrocele ; 
but their polture fecures them from any hazard of this 
kind : indeed the very fat lap-dogs, who, confequent- 


' creatures, whofe fluids have already a tendency to pu¬ 
trefaction, are expofed to heat or hunger, the liquids 
mutt for a conttderable time undergo the actions of 
Caufes af- the containing veflels, and frequently perform the 
figned for courfe of the circulation, without any new fupplies 
the rabies of food ; by which the fluids becoming more and more 
canina, &c. acr id, the creature is apt to fall into feverifh and pu¬ 
trid difeafes : And in faCl, we find that fatal and me¬ 
lancholy diftemper the rabies canina, vulpina, ire. fre¬ 
quent in thefe animals; whereas thofe that feed on ve¬ 
getable food feldoin or never contract thofe difeafes 
but by infeClion. 

That the caufes commonly afligned for the rabies 
canina are infufficient to produce it in dogs and other 
animals of that kind, is denied in a diflertation on this 
difeafe by Dr Heylham. That heat is infufficient, he 
proves from the difeafe being totally unknown in South 
America, where the heat is much greater than in this 
country. Putrid aliment he alfo fays is taken in great 
quantity by dogs without any inconvenience ; and as 
it feems in this ttate to be moft agreeable to them, 


ly have an overgrown omentum, are fometimes trou¬ 
bled with an epiplocele. 

The ferotum is fhorter and not fo pendulous as the Scrotum, 
human in all the dog kind that want the veficula fem't- 
nales, that the feed at each copulation might the foon- 
er be brought from the tettes, thus in fome meafure 3? 
fupplying the place of the veficula? feminales; for the The vefi- 
conrfe of the feed through the vafa deferentia is thus culaTcmi- 
fhortened, by placing the fecerning veflels nearer the nale6 > how 
excretory organs. Perhaps its paflage is likewife fu PP llc<1, 
quickened by the mufcular power of the vafa deferen¬ 
tia, which is ftronger in this creature than in man. 

The want of veficula feminales at the fame time ex¬ 
plains the reafon why this creature is fo tedious in co¬ 
pulation. But why thefe bodies are abfent in the dog 
kind more than in other animals, is a circumftance we 
know nothing of. $8 

The ftrudlure of the teflieles is much the fame with Teftw. 
the human; as are likewife the corpus pyramidale , va- 
ricofum , or pampinifornie , and the epididymis or excre¬ 
tory veflel of the tetticle. The vafa deferentia enter 

the 
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Of Qua- the abdomen where the blood-veffels come out; and, 
drupeds. palling along the upper part of the bladder, are inlert- 
v ' ed a little below the bulbous part of the urethra. 

The prseputium has two mufcles fixed to it: one 
that arifes from the fphinfter ani, and is inferted all 
along the penis ; and this is called retraClor praputu; 
But the other, whole office is diredly contrary to this, 
is cutaneous; and feems to take its origin from the 
mufcles of the abdomen, or rather to be a production 
of their tunica carnofa. The corpora cavernofa rife 
much in the fame way as the human : but thefe foon 
terminate; and the reft is fupplied by a triangular bone, 
in the inferior part of which there is a groove excava¬ 
ted for lodging the urethra. There are upon the penis 
two protuberant bulbous flefliy fubltances, refembling 
the glans penis in man, at the back of which are two 
veins, which by the ereftores penis and other parts are 
compreffed in the time of coition; and the circulation 
being flopped, the blood diftends the large cavernous 
bodies. After the penis is thus fwelled, the vagina, 
by its contraction and fwelling of its corpus caverno- 
fum, which is coniiderably greater than in other ani¬ 
mals, grips it clofely ; and fo the male is kept in ac¬ 
tion fome time contrary to his will, till time be given 
for bringing a quantity of feed fufficienr to impregnate 
the female : and thus, by that orgafmus veneris of the 
female organs, the want of the vejicula feminales are in 
fome meafure fupplied. But as it would be a very 
uneafy poffure for the dog to fupport himfelf folely up¬ 
on his hinder feet, and for the bitch to fupport the 
weight of the dog for fo long a time; therefore, as foon 
as the bulbous bodies are fufficiently filled, he gets, off 
and turns averfe to her. Had, then, the penis been pli¬ 
able as in other animals, the urethra muft of neceflity 
have been compreffed by this twilling, and confequent- 
ly the courfe of the feed intercepted; but this is wife¬ 
ly provided again!! by the urethra’s being formed in 
the hollow of the bone. After the emiffion of the 
feed, the parts turn flaccid, the circulation is reflored, 
and the bulbous parts can be eafily extracted. 

The profiat a feems here divided into two, which are 
proportionably larger than the human, and afford a 
greater quantity of that liquid. 

The uterus of multiparous animals is little elfe but a 
continuation of their vagina, only feparated from it by 
a fmall ring or valve. From the uterus two long canals 
mount upon the loins, in which the foetus are lodged: 
thefe are divided into different facs, which are flrongly 
conflriCled betwixt each foetus; yet thefe coarCtions.give 
way in the time of birth. From thefe go out the Tuba; 
Fallopiana, fo that the ovaria come to lodge pretty 
near the kidneys. 

We ought next to examine the ftruCture of the tho- 
43 rax and its contents. But firfl it may not be amifs to 
Diaphragm remark of the diaphragm in its natural lituation, that 
it is in general more loofe and free than tha human; 
which is owing to its connection with the neighbour¬ 
ing parts in a different manner from ours. The human 
diaphragm is connected to the pericardium; which 
again, by the intervention of the mediaffinum, is tied 
to the flernum, fpine, &c. but here there is fome di- 
ffance between the diaphragm and pericardium. We 
obferve further, that its middle part is much more 
moveable, and the tendinous parts not fo large. And 
indeed it was neceffary their diaphragm fhould be fome- 
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what loofe, they making more ufe of it in difficult re- 
fpiration than man. Thiswe mayobferve by the flrong 
heaving of the flanks of an horfe or dog when out of 
breath ; which correfponds to the rifingofthe ribs in us. 

The difpofition and fituation of the mamma vary as 
they bear one or more young. Thofe of the uniparous 
kind have them placed between the pollerior extremi¬ 
ties, which in them is the higheft part of their bodies, 
whereby their young get at them without the inconve- 
nienceofkneeling: Neverthelefs,,when die creatures are 
of no great lize, and their breads large, as in ffieep, the 
young ones are obliged to take this pollure. In multi¬ 
parous animals, they mull have a great number of nip¬ 
ples, that their feveral young ones may have room at 
the fame time, and thefe difpofed over both thorax 
and abdomen; and the creatures generally lie down when 
the young are to be fuckled, that they may give them 
the moll favourable fituation. From this it does not 
appear to be from any particular htnefs of the veffels 
at certain places for giving a proper nourilhment to 
the child, that the breads are fo placed in women as 
we find them, but really from that lituation being the 
mod convenient both for mother and infant. 

The flernum is very narrow, and confids of a great 
number of fmall bones, moveable every way; which 
always happens in creatures that have a great mobility 
in their fpine. The ribs are draighter, and by no 
means fo convex as the human; whereby in refpira- 
tion the motion forward will very little enlarge their 
thorax, which is compenfated by the greater mobility 
of their diaphragm: fo our thorax is principally enlar¬ 
ged according to its breadth and depth, and theirs 
according to its length. The want of clavicles, and 
the confequent falling in of the anterior extremities 
upon the ched, may contribute fomewhat to the draight- 
nefs of the ribs. 

The mediaflinum in this creature is pretty broad. 
The pericardium is not here contiguous to the dia¬ 
phragm, but there is an inch of didance betwixt them, 
in which place the fmall lobe of the lungs lodges; and 
by this means the liver, &c. of this animal, though 
continually preffing upon the diaphragm, yet cannot 
didurb the heart’s motion. 

The heart is fituated with its point almod direflly 
downwards, according to the creature’s podure, and 
is hut very little inclined to the left fide. Its point is 
much fharper, and its fhape more conoidal, than the 
human. Here the names of right and lejt ventricles 
are proper enough, though not fo in the human; which 
ought rather to be called anterior and pofterior, or Supe¬ 
rior and inferior. The animal has the vena cava of a 
confiderable length within the thorax, having near the 
whole length of the heart to run over ere it gets at the 
flnus Lowerianus dexter. In men, as foon as it pierces 
the diaphragm, fofoon it enters the pericardium, which 
is firmly attached to it, and immediately gets into the 
fin ns Lowerianus ; which finus, in the human fubjedl, 
by the oblique fituation of the heart is almod conti¬ 
guous to the diaphragm: and by this we difcover, that 
feveral authors have taken their delineations of the hu¬ 
man heart from brutes ; which is eafily detected by 
the fhape and fituation of the heart, and long vena ca¬ 
va, within the thorax. This was one of the faults of 
the curious wax-work that were fhown at London and 
Palis, which were plainly taken from a cow. 
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Of Qua- Tills lituadon of the heart of the creature agrees beft 
drupeds. w ith the Ihape of its thorax, 17111011 is lower than the 
5I abdomen. 

Aorta af- The egrefs of the large blood-vefftls from the heart 
cendens, is fomewhat different from the human : For here the 
improperly right fubclavian comes off firfl: and as a large trunk 
fo called, runs fome way upwards before it gives off the left ca¬ 
rotid, and fplits into the carotid and fubclavian of the 
right fide, then the left fubclavian is fent off. So that 
neitherhere, properly fpeaking, is there an aorta afcen- 
dens, more than in the human ; but this name has pro¬ 
bably been impofed upon it from obferving this in a 
cow, where indeed there is an afcending and defcetid¬ 
ing aorta. 

From this fpecialty of the diftribution of the velfels 
of the right fide, which happens, though notin fo great 
a degree, in the human fubjedt, we may perhaps in 
fome meafure account for the general greater ftrength, 
readinefs, or facility of motion, which is obfervable in 
Amechani- the right arm. Upon meafuring the iides of the vef- 
cal account f e j s> t jj e f ur face of the united trunk of the right fub- 
ofthe fu- c i av j an anc | carotid is lefs than that of the left fubcla- 
ftrength 0 f vian and carotid, as they are feparated. If fo, the re- 
the right hftance to the blood muft be lefs in that common trunk 
arm, leg, than in the left fubclavian and carotid: But if the re- 
&c. liflance be fmaller, the abfolute force with which the 
blood is fent from the heart being equal, there muft 
neceffarily be a greater quantity of blood fent through 
them ill a given time; and as the ftrength of the 
mufcles is, ceteris paribus, as the quantity of blood fent 
into them in a given time, thofe of the right arm will 
be ftronger than thofe of the left. Now children, be¬ 
ing confcious of this fuperior ftrength, ufe the right 
upon all occafions ; and thus from ufe comes that great 
difference which is fo obfervable. That this is a fuffi- 
cient caufe, feems evident from faff; for what a dif¬ 
ference is there betwixt the right and the left arm of one 
who has played much at tennis ? View but the arms of 
a blackfmith and legs of a footman, and you will foon 
be convinced of this effedt ariling from tiling them. 
But if by any accident the right arm is kept from ac¬ 
tion for fome time, the other from being ufed gets 
the better; and thofe people are left-handed; For it 
is not to be imagined, that the fmall odds in the origi¬ 
nal formation of the veffels ihould be fnfficient to refill 
the effedt of ufe and habit (inftances of the contrary 
occur every day); it is enough for our prefent argu¬ 
ment, that where no means are ufed to oppofe it, the 
odds are fufficient to determine the choice in favour of 
the right. Now, becaufe it is natural to begin with 
the leg correfponding to the hand we have mofl 
power of, this is what gives alfo a fuperiority to the 
right leg. 

This difference is not peculiar to man, but is ft ill 
more obfervable in thofe creatures in whom the fame 
mechanifm does obtain in a greater degree. Do but 
obferve a dog at a trot, how he bears forward with his 
right fide; or look at him when a-feraping up any 
thing, and you will prefently fee that he ufes his right 
much ofrener than he does his left foot. Something 
analogous to this may be obferved in liorfes. It has 
been the opinion of fome anatomifts, that left-handed 
people, as well as thofe diftinguiihed by the name 
of ambidexter (who ufe both hands alike), have 
the two carotid and fubclavian arteries coming off in 
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four diftindt trunks from the arch of the aorta: but Of Qiia- 
110 appearance of this kind has ever been obferved in drupeds. 

fuch bodies as have been examined for this purpofe ; -- 

though indeed thefe have been but few, and more ex¬ 
perience might throw greater light on the fnbjedt. 

The thymus of this creature is proportionably much Thymus, 
larger thau ours : whereas the glandula tbyroidca is 54 
much lefs, and is divided into two diftindt parts, or Glandula 
there are two feparate glands ; which is not the cafe in th yroidea. 
man. The reafon of this difference is unknown, as is 
likewife the ufe of the gland itfclf. It is generally re¬ 
marked, that thefe two glands do thus always ftipply 
the place of each other; that is, in fuch animals as 
have a large thymus, the glandula thyroidea is-fmaller, 
and vice verfa. Hence we are naturally led to aferibe 
the fame ufe to both, viz. the reparation of a thin lymph 
for diluting the chyle in the thoracic duel before it be 
poured into the blood; then if we confider the differ¬ 
ent formation of the thorax in both, we ihall readily 
account for the variety in the bulk of thefe two glands. 
Refpiration being chiefly performed in man by the wi¬ 
dening of the clieft, the lungs at every infpiration muft 
prefs upon the thymus, and confequcntly diminifh it: 
but the diaphragm yielding more in the dog’s infpira¬ 
tion, this gland is not fo much .prefled by the lungs, 
and fo will be larger ; and hence the glandula thyroidea 
will be proportionably lefs. Again, from the polture 
of this creature, we fhal] fee that it was much more 
convenient for a dog to have the moil part of the di¬ 
luting lymph fttpplied by the.thymus, fmee the neck 
being frequently in a defeending pofture, the lymph 
of the thyroid gland would have a very difadt antage- 
ous courfe to get to the thoracic duft: whereas in the 
human body, the thymus is really below the ladteal ca¬ 
nal, where it makes its curvature before it opens into 
the fubclavian ; and confequently there is a neceflity 
of a conliderable ihare of the diluting liquor being fur- 
niihed by the thyroid gland, which is lituated much 
higher ; fo that its lymph has the advantage of a per¬ 
pendicular defeent. ^ 

We may here obferve, that the thoracic duB in a dog Du&us 
has no curvature before it enters the fubclavian vein, thoracicus, 
the horizontal polition of this animal allowing a favour¬ 
able enough courfe to the chyle, fo as not to need that 
turn to force its palTage into the blood. It may like¬ 
wife be obferved, that fuch animals as walk horizon¬ 
tally have the valves of ihe thoracic dudt fewer in num¬ 
ber than others. The horfe has only a Angle pair ; 
while, on the contrary, the ape refembles man in ha¬ 
ving feveral valves. Thus the lymph is not only for¬ 
warded in its pafiage, but the weight of the column is 
diminilhed. The lungs of this creature are divided in¬ 
to more numerous lobes, and deeper, titan they are in 
man, for the fame reafon as the liver. The left fide 
of the thorax in this animal bears a greater proportion 
to the right than in man; the one being nearly as three 
to two, the other as four to three. In quadrupeds, as 
well as in man, the lungs are clofely applied to the con¬ 
taining parts; although this has been denied by fome. 56 
We look on it as a general rule, that all quadrupeds, Neck, 
as havingoccafion to gather their food from the ground, 
are provided with longer necks than man: but as a 
long neck not only gives the advantage of too long a 
lever to the weight of the head, but alfo, when the ani¬ 
mal is gathering his food, makes the brain in danger 
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of being opprefled with too great a quantity ox blood, 
by the liquor in thefe arteries having the advantage of 
a defeent, while that in the veins mint remount a coii- 
fiderable way contrary to its own gravny ; it was 
therefore neceifary that a part of the length of the neck 
Ihould be fupplied by the length of the jaws, i ttus we 
fee Jtorles, cows, &c. who have no oceaiion lor open¬ 
ing their mouths very wide, yet have long jaws. Bull¬ 
dogs, indeed, and liich animals as have oecalxon lor 
Very ftrong jaws, mult of neceuity have them ihon ; 
becaul'ethe longer they are, the reiiltance to oe over 
Come acts with a longer lever. Another exception to 
this general rule, is fuch animals as are lurnithed with 
fomething analogous to hands to convey their food to 
their mouths, as cats, apes, &c. Tne teeth of this 
creature plainly Ihow it to be of the carnivorous kind ; 
for there are none of them made for grinding its 
food, but only tor tearing and dividing it. It has nx 
remarkable iharp teeth betore, and two very long tufks 
behind ; both of which the ruminating animals want. 
Thefe are evidently calculated for laying very firm 
hold of fubftances, and tearing them to pieces; and 
the va.t ftrength of the mufcles inferted into the lower 
jaw, alfifts greatly in this action; while the molares 
have Iharp cutting edges, calculated for cutting tielh, 
and breaking the hardelt bones. Even its polterior 
teeth are not formed with rough broad furfaces as ours 
are ; but are made confiderably lharper, and prels over 
one another when the mouth is flint, that fo they may 
take the firmer hold of whatever conies betwixt them. 

The tongue, in confequence of the length of the 
j.aws, is much longer than ours ; and as this creature 
feeds with his head in a depending poilure, the bolus 
would always be in danger of falling out of the mouth, 
were it not for feveral prominences or papillae placed 
moftly at the root of the tongue, and crooked back¬ 
wards in fuch a manner as to allow any thing to pafs 
ealily down to the jaws, but to hinder its return. By 
the papillae alfo the furface of the tongue is increafed, 
and a ftrongcr impreflion is made on the fenfation of 
tafte. In fome animals who feed on living creatures, 
thefe tenter-hooks are Hill more confpicnons ; as in fe¬ 
veral large fillies, where they are almoft as large as 
their teeth in the forepart of their mouth, and near as 
firm and ftrong. 

When we open-the mouth, we fee the amygdalse 
very prominent in the pofterior part of it ; fo that it 
would appear at firft view, that thefe were inconve¬ 
niently placed, as being continually expofed to injuries, 
from the hard fubftances this creature fwallows : but 
upon a more narrow ferutiny, we find this provided 
for by two membranous capful*, into which the amyg¬ 
dalae, when prefled, can efcape, and remove themfelves 
from fuch injuries. 

The velum pendulum palati is in this creature confi¬ 
derably longer than in man, to prevent the food from 
getting into hisnofe; which would happen more fre¬ 
quently in this animal than in man, becaufe of its fitua- 
tiou while feeding. 

In this fubjedl, as well as in other quadrupeds, there 
is no uvula ; but then the epiglottis, when prefled down, 
covers the whole ri.ma entirely, and naturally continues 
fo : there is therefore a ligament, or rather mufcle, 
that comes from the oshyoides and root of the tongue, 
that is inferted into that part of the epiglottis where it 
Vol. V. 


is articulated with the cricoid cartilage, which ferves to 
railc it from the rinia, though not lb ftrongly but that 
it may with a linall force be clapped down again. 

it may be alked, however, \\ liy the uvula is want¬ 
ing litre, and not in man ? This feeins to be, that 
quadrupeds, v;ho f\\ allow their food in an horrizon- 1 
tat lituation, have no occalion for an uvula, though 
it is luceiiary in man on account of his erect litua- 
tiou. 

In the upper part of the pharynx, behind the cricoid 
cartilage, there is a pretty large gland to be found 
which lerves not only for the reparation of a mucous 
liquor to lubricate the bolus as it pafles this way, but 
alfo fupplies the place of a valve, to hinder the food 
from regurgitating into the mouth, which it would be 
apt to do by reafou of the befcending lituation of the 
creature’s head. In man, the mufcle of the epiglottis 
is wanting, its place being fupplied by the elalticity of 
the cartilage. 

The os/ophagus is formed pretty much in the fame way 
as the human. Authors indeed generally allege, that 
quadrupeds have their gullet compofed of a double row 
of fpiral fibres decuflating one another ; but this ispe- 
culiar to ruminating animals, who have occalion for 
fuch a decollation of fibres. The adlion of thefe you 
may tafily obferve in a cow chewing her cud. 

The nofe is generally longer than in man, and its ex¬ 
ternal paifagc much narrower. The internal ftrudlure 
is alfo better adapted for an acute find ling, having a 
larger convoluted furface on which the meuthvana Ichei- 
deriana is fpread; and this is to be obferved in molt 
quadrupeds, who have the offa fpongiofa commonly 
large, and thefe two divided into a great number of 
exceflivelyfine thin lamell*. T-Jiefenfibility feems to 
be increafed in proportion to the furface ; and this will 
alfo be found to take place in all .the other ftnfos. The 
elephant, which,has a head pretty large in proportion 
to its body, has the greateft part of it taken up with 
the cavity of the nofe and frontal finufes ; which Jail 
extend almoft over their whole head, and leave but a 
fmall cavity for their brains. A very nice feUfe of 
fmelling was not fo abfolutely neceifary for man, who has 
judgement and experience to diredt him in the choice 
of his food whereas brutes, who have only their fenfes, 
mull of needfity have thefe acute, lome having one 
fenfe in greater-perfedlion than others, according to 
their different way of life. We not only conclude a 
priori from the large expandedmembrana fcheideriana, 
that their fenfe of fmelling is very -acute, but we find 
it fo by cows and horfes diftinguifliing fo readily be¬ 
twixt noxious and wholefome herbs, which they do 
principally by this fenfe. 

The externa] ear in different quadrupeds is differ¬ 
ently framed, but always calculated to the creature’s 
manner of life. In Ihape it commonly refembles the 
oblique fedtion of a cone from near the apex to the 
balis. Hares, and fuch other animals as are daily ex¬ 
pofed to infulrsfrom beafts of prey, have large ears di- 
redted backwards, their eyes warning them of any dan¬ 
ger before; rapacious animals, on the other hand, Jiaye 
their ears placed diredlly forwards, as we fee in the 
linn, cat, &c. The flow hounds, and other apimals 
that are defigned to hear moll diftindtly the founds 
coming from below, have their ears hanging dowP- 
wards ; or their ears are flexible, becaufe they move 
K k their 
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their head for the moil part with greater difficulty than 
man. Man, again, who mult equally hear founds co¬ 
ming from all quarters, but eipecially luch asarefent 
from about his own height, has his external ear placed 
in a vertical manner, fomewhat turned forward. In 
ihort, wherever we fee a fpecialty in the make of this 
organ in any creature, we ihall, with very little reflec¬ 
tion, difcover this form to be more convenient for that 
creature than another. The animal all’o has the power 
of diredting the cone of the ear to the fonorous body 
without moving the head. There are fome differences 
to be obferved in the flructure of the internal ear in 
different animals ; but we know fo very little of the 
ufe of the particular parts of that oigan in the human 
fubjed, that it is altogether impolhble to aflign reafons 
for thefe variations in other creatures. 

All quadrupeds have at the internal canthus of the 
eye a ftrong firm membrane with a cartilaginous edge, 
which may be made to cover fome part of their eye ; 
and this is greater or lefs in different animals as their 
eyes are more or lefs expofed to dangers in fearching 
after their food. This membrana ulflitans, as it is 
called, is not very large in this animal. Cows and 
horfes have it fo large as to cover one-half of the eye 
like a curtain, and at the fame time is tranfparent 
enough to allow abundance of the rays of light to 
pafs through it. Fifties have a cuticle always over 
their eyes, as they are ever in danger in that incon- 
flant element. In this then we may alfo obferve a fort 
of gradation. 

All quadrupeds have a feventh mufcle belonging 
to the eye, called fufpenforius. It furrounds almofl 
the whole optic nerve, and is fixed into the fclerotic 
coat as the others are. Its ufe is to fuftain the 
weight of the globe of the eye, and prevent the optic 
nerve from being too much ftretched, without obli¬ 
ging the four llraight mufcles to be in a continual con- 
tradlion, which would be inconvenient: at the fame 
time this mufcle may be brought to affifl any -of the 
other four, by cauling one particular portion of it to 
ad at a time. • 

The next thing to be remarked is the figure of the 
pupil, which is different in different animals, but always 
exadly accommodated to the creature’s way of life, a-s 
well as to the different fpecies of objeds that are vievv- 
ed. Man has it circular, for obvious reafons : an ox 
has it oval, with the longeft diameter placed tranfverfe- 
ly, to take in a larger view of his food : cats, again, 
have theirs likewife oval, but the longed diameter 
placed perpendicularly ; they can either exclude a 
bright light altogether, or admit only as much as is 
neceffary. The pupil of different animals varies in 
widenefs, according as the internal organs of vifion 
are more or lefs acute : Thus cats and owls, who feek 
their prey in the night, or in dark places (and confe- 
quently muff; have their eyes fo formed as- that a few 
rays of light may make a lively impreffion on the re¬ 
tina), have their pupils in the day-time contradedin- 
to a very narrow fpace, as a great number of rays 
Would opprefs their nice organs ; while in the night, 
or where the light is faint, they open the pupil, and 
very fully admit the rays. In the fame way, when the 
retina is enflamed, a great number of rays of light 
would occafton a painful fenfation-; therefore the pupil 
is contraded : on the contrary, in dying people, or in 
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a beginning amaurofis, it is generally dilated, as the Of Qua- 
eyes on fuch occafions are very difficultly affeded, and druped*-. 
as it were infenlible. ' w ‘ 

The poflerior part of the choroid coat, which is Tapetum. 
called tapetum, is of different colours in different crea¬ 
tures. For oxen, feeding moflly on grafs, have this 
membrane of a green colour, that it may refled upon 
the retina all. the rays of light which come from objeds 
of that colour, while other rays are abforbed: T hus the 
animal lees its food better than it does other objeds. 

Cats and owls have their tapetum of a whitifh colour ; 
and for the fame reafons have the pupil very dilatable, 
and their organs of vifion acute : And we Ihall find, 
that all animals fee more or Ids diftindlv in the dark, 
according as their tapetum approaches nearer to a 
white or black colour. Thus dogs, who have it of a 
greyilh Colour, diftinguilh objeds better in the night 
than man, whofe tapetum is dark brown ; and who, it is 
believed, feesworflin the dark of any creature : it being 
originally deligned that he flrould reft from all kinds 
of employment in the night-time. The difference 
then of the colour of the tapetum, as indeed the fabric 
of any other part in different creatures, always de¬ 
pends on fome particular advantage accruing to the 
animal in its peculiar manner of life from this Angu¬ 
larity. 73 

W e fliall now proceed to the -brain, which we re- Cerebrum, 
mark in the firft place is proportionally much fmaller 
in all quadrupeds than the human; but, as in man, it 
is divided into cerebrum and cerebellum, and thefe two. 
parts bear nearly the fame proportion to one another 
as in us. There was no fuch occafion for fo great a 
quantity of brain in thole animals as in man ; feeing in 
them all its energy is employed in their progrtffion, 
w'hile man has a great wafte of fpirits in the exercife of 
his reafon and intelledual faculties. And befides all’ 
this, a great bulky brain would be inconvenient to 
thefe creatures, in fo far as it would add confiderably 
to the weight of the head , which having the advantage 
of a long lever to act with, would require a much 
greater force to fnpport it than now it does ; for the 
heads of the greateft part of quadrupeds are not near 
fo heavy as they would at fight feem to be, from the 
■finus frontales being produced a great W'ay upwards to 
enlarge the organs of fmelling. 

The pits in the anterior partof their fkulls are much 
more conspicuous than in the human cranium : which 
may be occalioned by the depending poflure of thefe 
creatures heads while they gather theirfood ; the brain,, 
at this time gravitating much on the bones while thty 
are as yet foft, will gradually make impreflions upon 
them at thefe places where it rifes into eminences. 

This is prevented in man moflly by his ereft po¬ 
flure. 7 j 

Th tfalx is not near fo large in quadrupeds as in Falx-- 
man, as they have little occalion to lie on either fide, 
and the two hemifpheres of the brain .are in a great 
meafure hindered from juflling againfl one another in 
violent motions, by the brain’s infinuating itfelf into 
the abovementioned pits. 

The fecond procefs of the dura mater , or tentorium 
cerebellofuper-expanfum, is confiderably thicker and 
ftronger in molt quadrupeds than in man : especially 
in fuch of them as are very fwiftof foot, as hares and 
rabbits, and that moil when they are old. This mem. 

brane 




ofQiu. branc is gencrilly juried, or we fiij the place of ic 
druj>;Ji f ipflicJ by a bone,' that it may the more tilt ft tail/ 
keep off the (kiwi-incumbent brain from the ccieUl- 
I-tni in their rapid motions, which otherwife would 
74 be of bad coufupieuce. 

Proceffus The olfactory nerves are very large, and juftly de- 
mawiilaeh. ferve the name of pr<ic.[fus ni.uonuir.-s. They arc hol¬ 
low, and coil lilt of a isardullary and clneritious fub- 
ftance, and at fir ft fight appear to be the anterior ven¬ 
tricles of the brain pro.local ; bat in man they are 
fmall, and without any difcernible cavity. The reafon 
of this is pretty evident, if we confider how this ani- 
ni il's head is litnated ; for the lymph continually gra¬ 
vitating upon the inferior part of the ventricles, may 
thus elongate and produce them ; but from this very 
inferior part the olfactory nerves rife, and are fent im¬ 
mediately through the os etbmoides into the nofe. 
Hence the ancients, thinking they were continued hol¬ 
low into the nofe, believed they were the emundtories 
of the brain : in the brain of flieep, which by its firm 
texture is the heft fubjedt of any for fearching into 
the ftrudture of this part, we evidently fee, that the 
name of the pgmoid cavity was very properly applied 
by the ancients to the lateral ventricles of the brain j 
which are really of a greater extent than they are 
ordinarily painted by the anatomifts, reaching far¬ 
ther backwards, and forwards again under the fub- 
ftance of the brain. The cortical and medullary parts, 
as well as the corpus callofum, are fimilar to ihofe 
parts in man. 

-Nates The nates and tcp. cs deferve this name much better 
Teftes. here than in the human body, with refpedt to each 
other. They are larger in the quadruped ; and hence 
we perceive that there is no great reafon for aferibing 
the different operations to. any particular fize or fhape 
of thefe parts. They are here alfo of different colours ; 
the nates being of the colour of the cortical, and the 
tepcs of the medullary fubftance of the brain ; where¬ 
as in man they are both of one colour. The reafon 
of thefe differences, and others of the like nature to be 


ixtriple in a cow ; and accordingly (lull lake the fee- ofQe..- 
uis tit the animal in ttL/o, that wt may firfi rciraik t'lmifi. 
fome things that are peculiar to it in that Hate, and af- v ' 
cerwards proceed to examine its vilccra as a ruminant 
animal, Kir ft, then, as a foetus*.—However, before we 
begin our enquiry, it may be wort It our obf.rv.nip, 
that from ihc ovuiium fmneching uiemially neccllaiy 
for the production of the foetus is derived, as well as in 
the human fpccics. 7* 

, The form of a cow’s uterus differs from the human, Uterus, 
in having two pretty large cornua. This is common 
to it with other bruies ; for a bitch has two long cor- Cornua u- 
nuu uteri : But thefe again differ (as being multiparous teri. 
and uniparous) in this, that in the bitches cornua the 
feetus are contained ; whereas here there is only part 
of the fecundities, being moftly the allantois with the 
included liquor. The mufcular fibres of the uterus are 
more eafily Jifcovered ; its internal furface has a great 
number of fpongy, oblong, protuberant, glandular bo¬ 
dies fixed to it. Thefe are compofed of veffels of the 
uterus terminating here. In an impregnated uterus, 
we can eafily preis out of them a chylous mucilaginous 
liquor ; they are compofed of a great many precedes 
or digituli, and deep caverns, anfwering to as many 
caverns and proceffes of the placenta. Their refem- 
blance has occafioned the name of papilla to be given 
them ; and hence it was that Hippocrates was induced 
to believe that the foetus fucked in utero. The papillae 
are found in all the different ftages of life, in the va¬ 
rious ftages of pregnancy, and likewife in the unim- 8o 
pregnated ftate. It is not eafy to determine whether Uterus if 
the uterus grows thicker or thinner in the time of gef- thicker in 
tation. The membranes, it is plain (by the ftretch- tim ? of ge- 
iug of the parts), ntnft be made thinner; but then* atlon ‘ 
it is as evident, that the veffels are at that time enlar* 
ged, upon which principally the thicknefs of any part 
depends; fo there feems to be as much gained the one 
way as loft the other. 

The os uteri is entirely lhut up by a glutinous muci¬ 
laginous fubftance, that is common to the females of 


met-with, we (hall not pretend to determine ; for we 
have hitherto foch an imperfedt knowledge of the 
brain itfelf, that we are entirely ignorant of the va¬ 
rious ufes of its different parts. We may in general 
conclude, that the varying in one animal from what it 
is in another, is fitted to the creature’s particular way 
76 of living. 

Rete mira- The rete mtrabile Galeni, fituated on each fide of the 
Hie Geleni. fella turcica , about which there has been fo much dif- 
pute, is very remarkable in mod quadrupeds. This 
plexus of veffels is nothing elfe than a continuation of 
the internal carotid arteries, which, entering the fknll, 
divide into a vaft number of minute branches running 
along the fide of the fella turcica ; and, uniting after¬ 
wards, are fpent on the brain in the common way. 
Galen feems with juftice to fuppofe, that this plexus 
-of veffels ferves for checking the impetuofity of the 
•blood deftined for the brain. 

The ftrudture of the brain differing but very little in 
all quadrupeds, it will be needlefs to examine it in any 
ether. 


all creatures when with young ; by this the external 
air is excluded, which would foou make the liquors 
corrupt: it alfo prevents the inflammation of the mem¬ 
branes, and the hazard of abortion. By this means 
alfo the lips of the womb are kept from growing to¬ 
gether, which otherwife*they would certainly at "this 
time do. There are mucous glands placed here ta 
fecern this glutten, which on the breaking of the mem- 
. branes with the contained waters make a fapo that lu¬ 
bricates and’wafhes the parts, and makes them eafily 
yield. The firft of the proper involucra of the foetus 
is the chorion. 

The chorion is a pretty ftrong firm membrane, on Chorion, 
whofe external furface are difperffd a great many red 
fleftiy bodies of the fame number, fize, and ftrudture, 
with the papillae, with which they are mutually indent- g a 
ed. They have been called cotyledones , from Ke<m«, Cotyleda- 
“ cavity.” This is greatly difputed by fome as a nes. 
name very improper; but we think without reafon, fince 
the furface that is connedted to the papillae is concave, 

’ though when feparated it appears rather convex. To 


yy Sect. IV. The Anatomy of a Cow. 

The next fpecies of quadrupeds we propofed to 
eonfider was the ruminant kind, of which we have an 


(hall all difpute, they may be called properly enough 
placentula, fince they ferve the fame ufe as the placen¬ 
ta in women. The reparation of thefe from the pa¬ 
pillae without any laceration, and our not being able 
K k 2 to 
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Of Qua- to inject coloured liquors from the veifels of the glands 
drup e ds. 0 f the uterus into the placentulae, feem to prove be 
" * yond a reply, that there can be here no analtomofes 

betwixt the veifels ; on their coats run a great number 
of veifels that are fent to the feveral placentulse, on the 
/ external fide next to the uterus ; whereas in creatures 

that have but one placenta, as in the human liibjedt, 
cats, dogs, &c. the adhefion is fomewhat firmer : The 
placentae are likewife joined to the papillae in the cor¬ 
nua uteri. We fhall next give the hiftory of the al- 

83 lantois. 

Allantois. This is a fine tranfparent membrane contiguous to 
the former. It is not a general involucrum of the foe¬ 
tus in the mother, for it covers only a fmall part of the 
amnios. It is moflly lodged in the cornua uteri. In 
mares,-bitches, and cats, it furrounds the amnios, be- 
. ing every where interpoled betwixt it and the chorion. 
In flieep and goats it is the fame as in this animal; and 
in fwine and rabbits it covers ftill lefs of the amnios. 
This fac is probably formed by the dilatation of the 
urachus, which is connected at its other end to the 
fundus of the bladder, through which it receives, its 
contents ; and a great quantity of urine is commonly 
found in it. The membrane is doubled at the extre¬ 
mity of the canal, to hinder the return of the urine 
back into the bladder. Its veifels are fo ex'celfively 
fine and few, that we cannot force an injected liquor 
farther than the beginning of this coat. This mem¬ 
brane is fo far analogous to the cuticula, as not to be 
liable to corruption, or eafily irritated by acrid liquors. 

84 The exigence of this membrane in women has been 
The argu- very warmly difputed on both fides. Thofe who are 
mentsfor agaiuft its exiftestce deny they could ever find it; and, 
the*human” a ^ oW i n g ^ were fo, allege, that fince the urachus is 
allantois, impervious, as appears by our not being able to throw 

liquors from the bladder into it, or vice verfa, it can¬ 
not ferve the life that is agreed by all it does ferve in 
beads; and therefore in the human body there is no 
fuch thing. But if we confider, on the other hand, 
firft, that there feems to be the fame necelfity for fuch 
a refervoir in man as in other animals : fecondly, that 
We adtually find urine contained in the bladder of the 
human foetus : thirdly, that urine has been evacuated 
at the naval when the urethra was flopped, which urine 
without this conduit would have fallen into the cavity 
of the abdomen : fourthly, that midwives have pre¬ 
tended to remark two different forts of waters come 
away at the time of birth: and, laftly, that Dr Littre 
and Dr Hale have given in this membrane of an hu¬ 
man fubject, with all the other fecundities curioufly 
prepared, the one to the royal academy at Paris, the 
other to the royal fociety at London; by which fo- 
cieties their refpedlive accounts are attefted ; not to 
mention Verheyen, Heifter, Keill, &c. who affirm 
their having feeti it; and Mr Albinus, that famous 
anatoruift, profeffor at Leyden, is Laid to have fhown 
to his college every year a preparation of it: On all 
thefe accounts it feems molt probable > that there is 

85 fuch a membrane in the human body. 

Amnios. The third proper integument of the foetus is the am¬ 
nios. It is thinner and firmer than the chorion ; it has 
numerous ramifications of the umbilical veifels fpread 
•upon it, the lateral branches of which feparate a liquor 
into its cavity. This is the proper liquor of the am- 
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nios : which at firft is in a fmall quantity, afterwards Of Qua- 
increafcs for lbme months, then again decreafes ; and drupeds. 

in a cow near her time, the quantity of this liquor is - v -- 

not above a pound. This membrane does not enter 
the cornua uteri in this creature, being confined to the 
body of the uterus; whereas the allantois occupies 
chiefly its cornua. But for what further relates to 
the ftrudbure of the involucra, with the nature of the 
liquors contained in them, we muff refer to the fecoud 
volume of Medical Elfays, from page 121, where you 
have the film of all we know of this matter. 

There are here two vena umbilicaus , and but one in 
the human fubjedt ; becaufe the extreme branches co¬ 
ming from the feveral placentulse could not unite fo 
fooa as they would have none had they come all from 
one cake as in the human. 

There is a finall round tiefhy body that fwims in the 
urine of this creature, mares, &c. which is the hippo? , 
wanes of the ancients. Several idle opinions and whims' 
have been entertained as to its life ; but that feems to 
be ltill unknown, or how it is generated or nourifhed, 
for it has no connection with the foetus or placentnlae. 

Having thus confuiered the feveral involucra of this 
animal in a foetus Hate, let us next obferve the fpecia- 
lities in its internal ftrneture peculiar to a foetus. , g6 

The umbilical vein joins the vena poita,i,m in the Vena um- 
capfuta Glitfotuana , without fending off any branches bilicalis. 
as it does in the human fubjedt. This vein foon after 
birth turns to a ligament; yet there are fomeinftan- 
ces where it has remained pervious for feveral years 
afterbirth, and occafioned a haemorrhage. We may g 7 
next obferve the duct called caualis venofits , going Canalis ve- 
ftraight from the capfula Glifoniana to the vena cava ; nofus. 
this turns alfo afterwards to a ligament. The umbili¬ 
cal arteries rife at acute angles from the internal iliacs, 
whatever fome may fay to the contrary ; thefe alfo be¬ 
come impervious. 

The pulmonary artery coming from the right ven¬ 
tricle of the heart divides into two ; thelargeft, called 
canalis arteriofus, opens into the defeending aorta ; the 
other divides into two, to ferve the lungs on each fide. 88 
The foramen ovale is placed in the partition betwixt Foramen 
the right and left auricles. At the edge of the hole ovale - 
is fixed a membrane, which when much ftretched will 
cover it all over ; but more eafily yields to a force that 
adts from the right auricle to the left, than from the 
left to the right. After wffiat has been faid, we may 
eafily underfiand how the circulation is performed in a %g 
foetus. The blood, being brought from the placenta The circu- 
of the mother, is thrown into the capfvta Guffoniana, lation.how 
where it is intimately blended with the blood in the performed 
vena portarum : then part of this blood goes diredUy in a fcttns ’' 
into the vena cava by the duBus vemfus; the reft pafles 
through the liver. Firft, then, the whole is fent from 
the vena cava into the right auricle, from whence part 
of it is fent by the foramen ovale into the left auricle ; 
the reft pafles into the right ventricle, then into the 
pulmonary artery ; then the greateft ffiare it receives 
is fent immediately into the defeending aorta by the 
canalis arteriofus , and the remainder circulates through 
the lungs, and is fent back by the pulmonary veins 
into the left auricle; which, with the blood brought 
there by the foramen ovale, is fent into the left ven¬ 
tricle, from whence it is driven by the aorta through 

the 
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Of Qua- the body. The great deiign of this mechanifm is, 
drupeds that the whole mafs of blood might not pafs through 
- 1 * the collapfed lungs of the foetus; but that part of it 
might pafs through th tforamen ovate and canalts arts- 
riojtts, without circulating at all through the lungs. * 
Meffieurs This was the opinion that univerfally prevailed till 
Mery and the end of the laft century, when it was violently op- 
Winflow, poled by Monfteur Mery, who is very lingular in fcve- 
thcir opi- ral of his opinions. He will not allow that the fora- 
nions of it mell ova j e tranfmits blood from the right to the left 
examined. aur ; c i e ^ but on the contrary from the left to the right; 

and that for no other reafon but becaufe he obferved 
the pulmonary artery in a foetus larger than the aorta. 
Mr Window endeavours to reconcile thcfe two opi¬ 
nions, by faying the blood may pafs either way, and 
that it is here as it were blended: his reafon is, that on 
putting the heart in water, the foramen oyale tranfmits 
it any way. Mr Rohault, profeilon of anatomy at Tu¬ 
rin, and formerly one of Mery’s fcholars, ftrongly de¬ 
fends his mailer, and criticifes Mr Window. What 
he principally builds oil, is the appearance this fora¬ 
men has in fotne dried preparations : this Mr Window 
will notallow as a proof. After all, the common opinion 
feems mod probable ; and that for the following rea- 
fons: Firll, the pulmonary artery being larger lignifies 
nothing, fince its coats are hot only thinner and will he 
, more eaiily diftendcd, but alfo the refinance to the 
blood in the pulmonary artery from the collapfed lungs 
is greater than the refinance to the blood in the aorta. 
Secondly, if we fliould allow any of thefe two uncom¬ 
mon opinions, we fliould have the right ventricle vall- 
ly more capacious than the left: for if we fuppofe the 
foramen ovale to be capable of tranfmitting one-third of 
the whole mafs of blood in any given time, and the 
canalts arteriofus as much in the lame time, then you 
will find, that, according to Mr Mery’s opinion, the 
whole mafs of blood being driven from the right ven¬ 
tricle into the pulmonary artery, one-third pafles by the 
canalts arteriofus into the defeending aorta, two-thirds 
palling through the lungs and returning into the left 
auricle ; one-half of which portion, or one-third of the 
whole mafs, pa ties by ih t foramen ovale into the right 
auricle; and the other, or the lad third, will be fent 
into the left ventricle, and thence expelled into the 
aorta-, which, third, with that from the pulmonary ar¬ 
tery by the catiatis arteriofus, circulating through the 
body, are returned into the right auricle, where meet¬ 
ing with the other third from th c foramen ovale, with 
it they are fent into the right ventricle to undergo the 
fame courfe. Thus the whole mafs is expelled by the 
right ventricle, and only one-third by the left. If this 
was the cafe, why is not the right ventricle three .times 
as large and llrong as the left ? 

Then if, according to Mr Vinflow's fyftem, the/o- 
rarnen ovale tranfmits equal quantities from both auricles, 
this comes to the fame as if there was no foramen ovale 
at all: that is to fay, the whole mafs going from the 
right auricle into the right ventricle and pulmonary 
artery, one-third of the whole mafs pafles into the aor¬ 
ta through the canalts arteriofus ; the other two-thirds 
palling through the lungs, return to the left auricle and 
ventricle. Thus the right ventricle expels the whole 
mafs ; the left, only two-thirds. 

But if, according to the common opinion, we fuppofe 
the foramen ovale to convey the blood from the right to 
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the left auricle, then one-third pafles this way into the of Qua- 
left ventricle : the other two-thirds arefentby the right drupeds. 
ventricle into the pulmonary artery : from whence one- SJ v ' 
third pafles by the canalts arteriofus into the aorta de- 
feendens the other third circulates through the lungs, 
and is returned into the left ventricle ; where meeting 
with that from the foramen ovale, it is therewith ex¬ 
pelled into the aorta, and with the one-third tranfmit- 
ted by the canalis arteriofus returns into the right auricle 
to run the fame race as before. Thus we conclude, 
that two-tliirds are expelled by each ventricle, and the 
whole circulates through the body ; and hence they 
come to be of pretty equal dimenlions. In all this calcu¬ 
lation no regard has been had to the blood difeharged 
from the umbilical velfels ; but the greater quantity re¬ 
turned by the veins, than fent out by the arteries, Hill 
argues for the common opinion. 

The kidneys in the foetus are compofed of different The kid- 
lobes, which ferve to give us an idea of the kidneys neys t 
being a congeries of different glands : thefe lobes be¬ 
ing kept contiguous by the external membrane, are 
pretfed by the other vifeera, till at length they unite. ' pa 
We now come to confider the creature as a rumi- Thehiftory 
nant animal. There are no dentes incifores in the np- of it as a 
per jaw; but the gums are pretty hard, and the tongue ruminant 
rough. This roughnefs is occasioned by the long fharp an ’ ma ' 
pointed papillae with which .the whole fubflance of it 
is covered. Thefe papillae are turned towards the 
throat; fo that by their means the food, having once 
got into the mouth, is not eaiily pulled back. The 
animals therefore fupply the deleft of teeth by wrap¬ 
ping their tongue round a tuft of grafs ; and lb, pref¬ 
ling it againft the upper jaw, keep it ftretched, and 
cut it with the teeth of the under jaw ; then, without 
chewing, through it down into the oefophagns, which in 
thefe creatures coniifts of a double row of fpiral fibres 
decuilating one'another. All animals which ruminate 
mull have more ventricles then one ; fome have two, 93 
fome three ; our prefent fubjeft has no lefs than four. It has four 
The foodis carried direftly down into the firll, w hich h° ni achs. 
lies upon the left fide, and is the largeft of all; it is 94 
called y*s*i,ventriculus, andxo;x<«,by way of efBnence. Their 
It is what is called by the general name of paunch by a . nd 

the vulgar. There are no rugae upon its internal fur- elcri P ll0B * 
face; but inftead of thefe there are avail number of 
fmall blunt pointed procefles, by which the whole has 
a general roughnefs, and the furface is extended to fe- 
veral times the fize of the paunch itfelf. The food, 
by the force of its mufcular coat, and the liquqrs pour¬ 
ed in here, is fufficiently macerated ; after which it is 
forced up hence by the oefophagns into the month, 
and there it is made very fmall by maftication ; this 
is what is properly called chewingthe cud, or rumination ; 
for which purpofe the derites molares are exceedingly 
well fitted : for inftead of being Covered with a thin 
cruft, the enamel on them confifts of perpendicular 
plates, between which the bone is bare, and conftantlv 
wearing fafter than the enamel, fo that the tooth re¬ 
mains good to extreme old age; and by means of 
thefe teeth, the rumination is carried on for a long time 
without any danger of fpoiling them. After ru¬ 
mination, the food is fent down by the gullet into 
the fecond ftomach ; for the oefophagus opens indif¬ 
ferently into both. It ends exaftly where the two 
ftomachs meet; and there is a finooth gutter with ri- 
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flag edges which lends into the fccond ftomach, from 
thence to the third, and alfo to the fourth : however, 
the creature has a power to diredt it into which it will. 
Some tell us, that the drink goes into the fccond ; but 
that might ealily be determined by making them drink 
before daughter. The fccond ilomach, which is the 
•anterior and fmaller, is called reticulum , ho¬ 

neycomb, the bonnet, or king's hoed. It con lifts of a 
great number of cells on its internal furface, ofa regu- 
• lar pentagonal figure, like to a honeycomb. Here the 
food is farther macerated; front which it is protruded 
into the third, called o« or omafum, vulgo the many 
plies, becaufe the internal furface rifes up into a great 
many placas or folds, and firatumfuper Jlratum, accord¬ 
ing to the length of this ftomach. Some of thefe pli¬ 
cae are farther produced into the Ilomach, than others; 

e. fit ft two long ones on each fide; and within thefe 
two Ihorter in the middle, &c. There are numberlefs 
.glandular grains like millet-feeds diiperfed on its plicae, 
from which fome authors call this Ilomach the millet. 

■ From this it pafles into the fourth, whofe names are 
•*vk; fov, abomajfuvi, caille, or there;/, which is the name 
it commonly has becaufe of its colour. This much 
refembles the human ftomach, or that of a dog; only 
the inner folds or plicae are longer and loofler : and it 
may alfo be obferved, that in all animals there is only 
•one digeftive ftomach, and that has the fame coagula¬ 
ting power in the foetus as the fourth ftomach in this 
animal; whence this might not improperly be called 
the only true ftomach. Caille fignifies curdled a and 
hence the French have given that as a name to this 
fourth ftomach, becaufe any milk that is taken down 
by young calves is there curdled. It is this fourth 
ftomach, with the milk curdled in it, that is common¬ 
ly taken for making mnnet; but after the bile and 
.pancreatic juice enter, this coagulation is not to be 
found, which fliews theufe of thefe liquors. There 
: are other creatures which ufe the fame food, that have 
not fuch a mechanifm in their digeftive organs. Hor¬ 
des, affes, &c. have but one ftomach, where grafs is 
macerated, and a liquor for their nourilhment extract¬ 
ed, anAhe remainder fent out by the aims very little 
altered. From this different ftrudture of the ftomach 
in thefe creatures, a ruminant animal will be ferved 
with one-third lefs food than another of equal bulk : 
grafters are fufiiciently acquainted with this. The 
reafon -is, that ruminating animals have many and 
ftrong digeftive organs; all their food is fully prepa¬ 
red, and almoft wholly converted into chyle : But a 
horfe's ftomach is not fitted for this; fo that he re¬ 
quires a much greater quantity of food to extrad the 
•fame nourilhment. 

The guts of thefe creatures are of a confiderable 
length in proportion to the bulk of the body; and 
this confirms what we faid formerly on the fubjedt of 
the inteftines of a dog, viz. that the length and capa¬ 
city of the guts were different in different animals, ac¬ 
cording to the nature of their food. 

The duodenum is formed here much the fame way as 
in a dog, and the general intention kept in view with 
regard to the mixture of the bile and pancreatic-lymph. 
The great guts here hardly delerve that name, their 
diameter differing very little from that • of the fniall 
ones j but to compenfate this they are much longer pro¬ 


portionally than a dog’s are, being convoluted as the of Qt.lh 
fmall guts are. 1 he caecum is very large and long, druped*. 

The digeftion of the cowq as well as fome other ani- '- v " 

mals, is accompanied with a peculiar kind of adlion 
called rumination ; the intention of which feems to be, 
that the food may be fufiiciently comminuted, and 
thus more fully acted upon by the ftomach : for it is 
not obferved that a calf ruminates as long as it is fed 
only upon milk, though the adtion takes place as foou 
as it begins to eat folid food. But it is to be obferved,- 
that as long as a calf feeds only upon milk, the food 
defeends immediately into the fourth fiomach (which, 
as has been already mentioned, feems only.capable of- 
performing the operation of digeftion) without hop¬ 
ing in any of the firft three. The rumination does 
not take place till after the animal has eaten a pretiy 
large quantity : after which lire lies down, if Ihe can 
do it conveniently, and begins to chew ; though the 
operation will take place in a Handing pofture, if ihe 
cannot lie down. In this adlion a ball is obferved to 
rife from the ftomach with great velocity, almoft as if 
fliot from a muiket. This ball the animal chews very 
accurately, and then fwallows it again, and fo on al- 
ernately, till all the food file has eaten has undergone 
this operation. This is eafily explained from the 
ftrudlure of the cefophagus, which has one fet of fibres 
calculated for bringing up the grafs, and another for 
taking it down. 

By means of rumination, the cow extracts a much 
larger proportion of nourilhment from her food than 
tltofe animals which do not ruminate ; and hence Hie 
is contented with much worfe fare, and fmaller quan¬ 
tities of it, than a horfe ; hence alfo the dung of 
cows, being much more exhaufted of its fine parts 
than horfe-dung, proves much inferior to it as a 
manure. 

The fplsen differs not much either in figure or fitua- Spleea. 
tion from that of a dog; but it is a little more firm¬ 
ly fixed to the diaphragm, there not being here fo 
much danger of this vifeus’s being hurt in the flexions 
of the fpine. 

The liver is not fplit into fo many lobes in this Liver, 
creature as either in a man or dog; which depends, 
on the fmall motion this creature enjoys in its fpine, 
which made fuch a divifion needlefs. This alfo con¬ 
firms what we formerly advanced on this head. 99 

Their vefica urinaria is of a pyramidal {Rape. It is Bladder, 
very large, and more membranaceous: for the urine 
of thefe creatures not being fo acrid as that of carni¬ 
vorous animals, there was no fuch occafion for expel¬ 
ling it fo foon. Io0 

The male is provided with a loofe pendulous ferotum, Scrotum, 
and confequently with veficulee feminales. The female VeficuUe 
organs differ from thofe of a bitch, moftly as to the fcminaks* 
form of the cornua uteri, which are here contorted 
in form of a fnail. In this, and all uniparous animals, 
they contain only part of the fecundines; but in 
bitches, and other multiparous animals, they run 
ftraight up in the abdomen, and contain the foetus 
themfelves. ici 

The fituation of the heart is pretty much the fame Lor. 
with that of a dog, only its point is rather fharper: 

In us, the heart beating continually againft the ribs, 
and both ventricles going-equally far down to the con- 

ftitution 
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Of Fowls, flitution of the apex, it is very obtufe: but here the 
apex is made up only of the left ventricle, fo is more 
acute. 

The aorta in this creature is judly divided into a- 
fcending and defsending, though this diviiion is ill found- 
' ed either in a dog or man ; and it has certainly been 
from this fubjedt that the older anatomids took their 
defcriptions when they made this diviiion; for here 
the aorta divides into two, the afcending and defcend- 
ing. 

Chap. II. Of Fowls. 

The next clafs of animals we come to conlider are 
of the feathered kind; which are divided into the 
granivorous and carnivorous , But before we go on to 
conlider the fpecialties in the vifcera of each kind, we 
muft obferve what both fpecies agree in. 

Sect. I. Of Fowls in general. 

Fowls have a particular covering of feathers diffe¬ 
rent from all other creatures, but exafily well fuited 
to their manner of life ; for it not only proteds them 
from the injuries of the weather, but ferves them in 
their progreffion through that thin aerial element they 
are for the mod part employed in; and as fome fowls 
live much in the water, their feathers being continual¬ 
ly befmeared with an oily liquor, keeps the water from 
foaking into their fkins, and fo prevents the bad ef- 
feds which it would infallibly otherwife produce. 

Fowls have the dronged mufcles of their whole bo¬ 
dy inferted into their wings ; whence by the way we 
may obferve, that it is altogether impoffible for man 
to buoy himfclf up into the air like birds, even though 
he had proper machines in place of wings, unlefs he 
were likewife provided with mufcles flrong enough for 
moving them, which he has not. In the next place, 
their wings are not placed in the middle of their bo¬ 
dies, but a good deal further forwards; whence it 
would at firft view appear, that their heads would be 
ered, and their poderior parts mod depending when 
raifed in the air: but by dretching out their heads 
which ad upon the lever of a long neck, they, alter 
their centre of gravity pretty much ; and alfo by fil¬ 
ling the facs or bladders in the iuftde of their abdomen 
with air, and expanding their tail, they come to make 
the poderior part of their bodies confiderably higher; 
and thus they fly with their bodies nearly in an hori¬ 
zontal fituation. Hence we find, that if their necks 
are kept from being dretched out, or if you cut a- 
way their tails, they become incapable of flying any 
confiderable way. 

The largenefs of the wings in different fowls varies 
according to the occafionsof the creature. Thus birds 
of prey, who mud fly a confiderable way to provide 
their food, have large drong wings ; whereas domedic 
birds, who find their nourifhment almod every where, 
have very fhort and but fmall wings. Their tail is of 
ufc in affiding to raife-them in .the air; though the 
chief purpofe of it is to ferve as a rudder in guiding 
their flight, whild they ufe their wings as we do oars 
in putting forward a boat. The bed account of this 
manner of progreffion of fowls is given by Alfonfus 
Borellus, inhistreatife.De Motu Animalium; and in the 
Religious Philofopher we have Borelli’s dodtrinedripped 
pretty much .of its mathematical form. The.poderior 
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extremities are iituated fo far back, as to make us at of Fowls, 

fird.think they would be in continual hazard of falling '-o-' 

down forwards when they walk: but this is prevented 
by their holding up their heads and neck, fo as to 
make the centre of gravity fall upon the feet; and 
when they have occalion for climbing up a dtep place, 
they dretch out their heads and necks forward, efpe- 
cially if they are fhort-legged, the better toprcferve 
properly the balance of the body. Thus we may ob¬ 
ferve a goofe entering a barn-door, where generally 
there is an afcending hep, to flretch out its neck, 
which before was raifed, and incline its body forwards. 

This is laughed at by the common people, whoafcribe 
it to a piece of folly in the goofe, as if afraid of 
knocking its head againd the top of the door. Ic6 

Carnivorous animals are provided with drong crook- a peculiar 
ed claws for the catching their prey; water-fowls ufe mechanifm 
them for fwimming; and, principally for this purpofe, in the toes. 
have a drong firm membrane interpofed betwixt the °f f QW h»- 
toes. There is a beautiful mechanifm to be obferved 
in the toes of fowls, which is of confiderable ufe to 
them. For their toes are naturally drawn together, 
or bended, when the foot is bended : this is owing tac¬ 
tile fhortnefs of ihe tendons of the toes, which pafs 
over them, which is analogous to our heel; and that. 
the toes are fetin the circumference of a circle, as our 
fingers are: Hence, when the foot is bended, the ten¬ 
dons mud confequently be much dretched ; and, fince. 
they are inferted into the toes, mud of neceffity bend . 
them when the foot is bended; and when the foot is . 
extended, the flexors of the toes are again relaxed, 
and they therefore expanded. This is alfo of great 
ufe to different kinds of fowls: thus the hawk de- 
fcending with his legs and feet extended, fpreads his . 
taldns over his prey ; and the weight of his body bend¬ 
ing his feet, the toes are contrafted, and the prey is 
feized by the talons. This is alfo of great ufe to wa¬ 
ter-fowls : for had there been no fuch contrivance as 
this, they mud have lod as-much time when they pull¬ 
ed their legs-in as they had gained by the former 
droke; but, as the parts are now framed, whenever 
the creature draws in its foot, the toes are at the fame 
time bended and contradled into lefs fpace, fo that the 
refidance made againd the water is not near fo great' 
as before: on the contrary, when they dretch their - 
foot, their toes are extended, the membrane betw ixt . 
them expanded, and confequemly a greater refidance 
made to the water. Again, fuch fowls as live modly 
in the air, or have occalion to fudain themfelves on 
branches of trees in windy weather, and even in-the 
night-time when afleep, while all their mufcles are 
fuppofed to be in a date of relaxation; fuch haye 
no more to do but lean down the w eight of their bo. 
dies, and their toes continue-bended without any 
mufcles being in a&ion; and whenever they would , 
difentangle themfelves, they raife up their bodies, by. 
which their feet, and confequently their toes, are ex¬ 
tended. Io7 - 

Therodrum, bill, or beak of fowls, is compofed of The varie-r- 
two mandibulas-; and, as in quadrupeds, the upper one ty in the 
has no motion but what it- pofTeffes in common with beaks of 
the head. Bat parrots are an exception to this rule; fowIs - its 
for they can move the upper mandible at pleafure : 
this is exceeding convenient, as it enables them to lay 
hold of wha qver comes in they- way. Carnivorous 
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Of Fowl*, fowls have their beaks long, (harp, and crooked ; the 

•-domeftic fowls, fuch as the hen-kind, &c. have llrong 

Ihort beaks, commodioufly fitted to dig up and break 
their food; the water-fowls, again, haveiong or very- 
broad fcoop-like beaks, which is moil convenient for 
them. The fternum of fowls is much larger propor¬ 
tionally than the human, and has a ridge rifing in its 
middle for the more commodious origin of the mufcles 
that move the wings. It is alfo lefs moveable than 
ours ; for had it been very moveable, a great deal of 
the force employed for moving the wings would at 
every contra&ion of the mufcles have been loft, or 
elfe fome other mufcles muft have come i.i play to keep 
firm the-fternum ; but this additional weight would 
have been inconvenient for their progrtffion, 

What other things are moft remarkable in the ftruc- 
ture of the feveral vifcera, we (hall confider in that 
common domeftic animal the cock or hen, and after¬ 
wards obferve the difference of their vifcera chylopoie- 
tica from a carnivorous fowl. 

Sect. II. Anatomy of the Domeftic Cock. 

Though this kind of birds live upon food fome- 
whatfimilar to that of man, yet as they have no teeth 
to feparate or break down this food, we would expect 
to find fomething to compenfate for the want of teeth, 
fomething' remarkable in the organs of digeftion : we 
108 fhall therefore begin with thefe parts. 

Oefopha- The cefophagus of this creature runs down its neck, 
gus. fomewhat inclined to the right fide ; and terminates in 

Ingluvies. a pretty large membranous fac, which is the ingluvies 
or crop, where the food is macerated and diftolved by 
a liquor feparated by the glands, which are eafily ob- 
ferved every where on the internal fnrface of this bag. 
The effect of this maceration may be very well obfer- 
ved in. pigeons, who are fometimes in danger of being 
fuffocated by the peafe, &c. they feed upon, fwelling 
to fuch an immenfe bulk in their ingluvies, that they 
can neither get upwards nor downwards. Jf it be a 
favourite fowl, it might be preferved by opening the 
t0 fac, taking out the peafe, and fewing up the wound. 
Ventricu- The food getting out of this fac goes down by the 
lusfuccen- remaining part of the cefophagus into the ventriculus 
turiatus feu fuccenturiatus , or infundibulum Feyeri, which is a con- 
infuudibu- (intuition of the gullet with more numerous glands, 
lum ' which feparate a liquor to dilute the food itill more, 
which at length gets into the true ftomach or gizzard, 
ventriculus callofus, which confifts of two very ftrong 
mufcles covered externally with a tendinous aponeuro- 
fis, and lined on the infide by a very thick firm mem¬ 
brane, which we evidently difcover to be a produftion 
of the cuticula. This might have been proved in fome 
meafure d priori, from taking notice, that this mem¬ 
brane, which in chicks is only a thin flight pellicle, by- 
degrees turns thicker and ftronger the more attrition it 
fuffcrs ; but there is no other animal-fubftance, fo far 
as we know, which grows more hard and thick by be- 
rio in § fubjefted to attrition, excepting the cuticula— 
Epidermis Hence may be drawn fome kind of proof of what 
invefts the has been affirmed concerning the tunica vellofa of the 
internal ftomach and inteftines in the human body, viz. that it 
furface of was j n p art a continuation of the epidermis; nay, all 
vkksand l ^ ie hollow parts of the body, even arteries, veins, &c. 
veffelsof feem to be lined with a production of this membrane, 
the human or one analgous to it. The ufe of the internal coat 
body. 
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of the ftomach of fowls is to defend the more tender Of Fowl*. 

parts of that viicus from . the hard grains and little *- 

ftoues thofe creatures take down. The ufe of the 
gizzard is to compeniaie lor the want of teeth ; and it 
is well fitted for this purpofe from the great ftrength 
it pofiefles. 

The digeftion of thefe animals is performed merely 
by attrition, as is evinced by many experiments; and 
it is further afiifted by the hard bodies they fwallow. 

We fee them daily take down couliderable numbers of 
the moft folid rugged little flints they find; and thefe 
can ferve for no other purp'ofe than to help the tritura¬ 
tion of their aliments. After thefe pebbles, by be¬ 
coming fmooth, are unfit for this office, they are 
thrown up by the mouth. Hence fowls that are long 
confined, though ever fo well fed, turn lean for want 
of thefe Hones to help their digcltion. This was 
put beyond all diipute by Mr Tauvry, who gave a fpe- 
cies of metal to an oftrich, convex on one fide and 
concave on the other, but carved on both ; and open¬ 
ing the creature’s body fome time after, it was found, 
that the carving on the convex lide was all obliterated, 

W'hile the engraved chat-after remained the fame as be¬ 
fore on the concave lide, which was not fubjefted to 
the ftomach’s preflure: which could not have happen¬ 
ed had digeftion been performed by a mtnftmum, or 
any other way whatfoever; but may be ealily folved 
by allowing a fimple mechanical preflure to take place. 

We are, how'everj by no means to conclude from this, 
as fome have too ralhly done, that in the human body 
digeftion is performed by fimple attrition; otherwile 
we may, with equal ftrength of reafon, by as good 
arguments drawn from what isobferved in fifties, prove 
that the aliments are diffolved in our ftomachs by the 
2 ft ion of a menftruum. But this method of reafon- 
ing is very faulty ; nor can it ever bring us to the true 
folution of any philofophical or medical problem. It 
is very plain, fince the ftrufture of the parts of the 
human ftomach are fo very different from that of this 
creature, that it is foolilh and unreafonable to imagine 
both of them capable of producing the fame effefts. 

At each end of the ftomach, there are as it were* two 
particular facs of a different texture from the reft: 
of the ftomach, not confilting of ftrong mufcular 
fibres; they feem to be receptacles for the ftones 
(efpecially at the end Which is fartheft from the ori¬ 
fice), while the digefted aliment is protruded into the 
inteftines. 

Spallanzani, however, has lately found, rhatpebbles 
are not at all neceffary to the trituration of the food 
of thefe animals. At the fame time, he does not de¬ 
ny, that when put in motion by the gaftric mufcles, 
they are capable of producing fome effeft on the con- 
rents of the ftomach ; but is inclined to believe, that 
they are not fought for andfelefted by deftgn, as ma¬ 
ny fuppofe, but becaufe they frequently happen to be 
mixed with the food. II? 

The duodenum begins pretty near the fame place at Duode- 
which the cefophagus enters; yet notwitbftanding the num. 
vicinity of thefe twm tubes, the aliments are in no dan¬ 
ger of getting out before they are perfeftly digefted, 
by reafon of a protuberance, or feptuni medium, betwixt 
the orifices: and in thofe creatures who have fuch a 
ftrong mufcular ftomach, it is a matter of great indif¬ 
ference whether the entry of the cefophagus or pylorus 

be 
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be highert, provided that the entry from the oefopha- 
' gus does not allow the food to regurgitate, fnice the 
force of the ftomach can eafily protrude it towards the 
duodenum. This gut is moftly in the right fide, and 
hangs pendulous in their abdomen, having its two ex¬ 
tremities fixed to the liver. The duel us choledochus 
enters near its termination, where it mounts up again 
to be fixed to the liver; and left, by the contraction 
of the inteftines, the bile Ihould pafs over without be¬ 
ing intimately blended with the chyle, that duft enters 
downwards, contrary to the courfe of the food, and 
contrary to what is obferved in any of the animals we 
have yet mentioned. But ftill the general intention is 
kept in view, in allowing thefe juices the faireft chance 
of being intimately blended with the food. 

The [mail guts arc proportionally longer than thofe 
of carnivorous birds, for the general caufe already af- 
figned. At the end of the ilium they have two large 
inteftina caca, one on each fide, four or five inches 
long, coming off from the fide of the reCtum, and a- 
feending; and we find them containing part of the 
food : Thefe ferve as refervoirs to the feces; which, 
after fome remora, there regurgitate into what foon 
becomes the redlum; which, together with the excre- 
tories of urine and organs of generation, empties itfelf 
into the common cloaca. The fmall inteftines arc 
connected by a long loofe mefentery, which has little 
or no fat accompanying the blood-velTels, there being 
no hazard of the blood’s being flopped. 

The pancreas in the creature lies betwixt the two 
folds of the duodenum, and fends two or three duCts 
into this gut pretty near the biliary. 

The fplecn is here of a round globular figure, fitua- 
ted between the liver and ftomach; and betwixt thefe 
and the back-bone it enjoys the fame properties as in 
other animals, viz. large blood-veflels, &c. All its 
blood is fent into the vena port arum, and has a perpe¬ 
tual conquaftation. It has no excretory, as far as we 
know. Their liver is divided into two equal lobes by 
a pellucid membrane, running according to the length 
of their body : and hence we may obferve, that it is 
not proper to that bowel to lie on the right fide; which 
is ftill more confirmed by what we obferve in fifties, 
where the greateft part of it lies in the left fide. 

The ftiape of their gall-bladder is not much different 
from that of quadrupeds; but is thought to be longer 
in proportion to the fize of the animal, and is farther 
removed from the liver. 

The principal difference to be remarked in their 
heart, is the want of the valvuhe tricufpides, and their 
IJX place being fupplied by one flefhy flap. 

■Pulmonee, The lungs are not loofe within the cavity of the tho- 
their ftruc- rax, but fixed to the bone all the way ; neither are 
ture and they divided into lobes, as in thofe animals that have 
ufcs ’ a large motion hi their fpine. They are two red fpon- 

gy bodies, covered with a membrane that is pervious, 
iaa and which communicates with the large veficles or air- 
The ufe of bags that are difperfed over their whole abdomen; 
the veficles which vehicles, according to Dr Monro, ferve two very 
d* m n^" confiderable ufes. The one is to render their bodies 
omen. fpecifically light, when they have a mind to afeend and 
buoy themfelves up when flying, by diftendirig their 
lungs with air, and alfo ftraiten their trachea arteria, 
and fo return the air. Secondly, they fupply the place 
of a mufcnlar diaphragm and ftrong abdominal mufcles ; 
Voi. V. 
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producing the fame effects on the feveral contained vif- Of Fowls, 
cera, as thefe mufcles would have done, without the "—'— 
inconveniency of their additional weight; and condu- Th/dfa- 
cing as much to the exclufion of the egg and feces. phragm 

Dr Hunter hath lately made fome curious difeove- how fup- 
ries relative to thefe internal receptacles of air in the plied, 
bodies of birds. Some of them are lodged in the 
flefliy parts, and fome in the hollow bones ; but all of 
them communicate with the lungs. He informs us, 
that the air-cells which are found in the foft parts have 
no communication with the cellular membrane which 
is common to birds as well as other animals. Some of 
them communicate immediately with each other; but 
all of them by the intervention of the lungs as a com¬ 
mon centre. Some of them are placed in cavities, .as 
the abdomen; others in the interftices of parts, as 
about the breaft. The bones which receive air are of 
two kinds; fome of them divided into innumerable 
cells; others hollowed out into one large canal. They 
may be diftinguifhed from fuch as do not receive air, 
by having lefs fpecific gravity ; by being lefts vafcular; 
by containting little oil; by having no marrow nor 
blood in their cells; by having lefs hardnefs and firm- 
nefts than others; and by the palfage for the air being 
perceivable. 

The mechanifm by which the lungs are fitted for 
conveying air to thefe cavities is, their being attached 
to the diaphragm, and conne&ed alfo to the ribs and 
fides of the vertebras. The diaphragm is perforated 
in feveral places by pretty large holes, allowing a free 
paftage of air into the abdomen. To each of thefe 
holes is attached a diftindt membranous bag, thin and 
tranfparent. The lungs open at their anterior part in¬ 
to membranous cells, which lie upon the fides of the 
pericardium, and communicate with the cells of the 
fternum. The fuperior parts of the lungs open into 
cells of a loofe net-work, through which the trachea 
and cefophagus pafs. When thefe cells are diftended 
with air, it indicates paflion, as in the cafe of the 
turky-cock, pouting-pigeon, &c. 

Thefe cells communicate with others in the axilla, 
and under the large pectoral mnfcle ; and thofe with 
the cavity of the os humeri, by means of fmall open¬ 
ings in the hollow furface near the head of that bone. 

Laftly, The pofterior edges of the lungs have open¬ 
ings into the cells of the vertebrae, ribs, os facrum, 
and other bones of the pelvis, from which the air finds 
a paftage to the cavity of the thigh-bone. 

Concerning the ulc of thefe cavities the doftor con¬ 
jectures, that they are a kind of appendage to the 
lungs ; and that, like the bags continued through the 
bellies of amphibious animals, they ferve as a kind of 
refervoirs of air. They aflift birds during their flight, 
which muft be apt to render frequent refpiration diffi¬ 
cult. He farther infinuates, that this conftrudtion of 
the organs of refpiration may aflift birds in finging: 
which he thinks, may be inferred from the long con¬ 
tinuance of fong between the breathings of a canary- 
bird. On tying the trachea of a cock, the animal' 
breathed through a canula introduced into his belly; 
another through the os humeri, when cut acrofs ; and 
a hawk through the os femoris. In all thefe cafes the 
animals foon died. In the firft, the dofior aferibes 
the death to an inflammation of the bowels ; but in 
the laft, he owns it was owing to difficult breathing. 

LI What 
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Of Fo wls. What took place, however, was fufficient to Ihow that 
' v the animals really did breathe through the bone. 

When we examine the upper end of the trachea, we 
obferve a rhnaglottidis with mufcular Tides, which may 
aft in preventing the food or drink from palling into 
the lungs ; for there is no epiglottis as in man and qua- 
Ii4 drnpeds. 

Trachea The trachea arteria, near where it divides, is very 
arteria. much contracted ; and their voice is principally owing 
to this coardation. If you liften attentively to a cock 
crowing, you will be fenfible that the noife does not 
proceed from the throat, but deeper; nay, this very 
pipe, when taken out of the body, and cut off a little 
after its divifion, and blown into, will make a fqueak- 
ing noife, fomething like the voice of thefe creatures. 
On each fide, a little higher than this contradion, 
there is a mufcle ariling from their fternum, which 
dilates the trachea. The cartilages, of which the pipe 
is compofed in this animal, go quite round it; where¬ 
as in men and quadrupeds they are difcontinued for 
about one-fourth on the back-part, and the interme¬ 
diate fpace is filled up by a membrane. Neither is the 
trachea fo firmly attached to their vertebras as in the 
other creatures we have examined. This ftrudure we 
Ihall find of great fervice to them, if we confider, that 
had the fame ftrudure obtained in them as in us, their 
breath would have been in hazard of being flopped at 
every flexion or twilling of their neck, which they are 
frequently obliged to. This we may be fenfible of by 
bending our necks confiderably on one fide, upon 
which we (hall find a great flraitnefs and difficulty of 
breathing; whereas their trachea is better fitted for 
following the fledions of the neck by its loofe connec¬ 
tion to the vertebras. 

In place of a mufcular diaphragm, this creature has 
nothing but a thin membrane conneded to the pe¬ 
ricardium, which feparates the thorax and abdo¬ 
men. But befides this, the whole abdomen and tho¬ 
rax are divided by a longitudinal membrane or me- 
diaflinum connected to the lungs, pericardium, liver, 
flomach, and to the fat lying over their ftomach and 
guts, which is analogous to an omentum, and fupplies 
i is its place. 

Lymphatic The lymphatic fyflem in birds confifls, as in man, of 
fyflem. lacteal and lymphatic veffels, with the thoracic dud. 

The ladeals indeed, in the ftridefl fenfe, are the 
lymphatics of the inteflines ; and, like the other lym¬ 
phatics, carry only a tranfparent lymph ; and inftead 
of one thoracic dud, there are two, which go to the 
jugular veins. In thefe circumflances, it would feein 
that birds differ from the human fubjed, fo far at lead 
as we may judge from the diffedion of a goofe, the com¬ 
mon fubjed of this inquiry, and from which the fol¬ 
lowing defcription is taken. 

The ladeals run from the inteflines upon the mefen- 
teric velfels : thofe of the duodenum pafs by the fide 
of the pancreas; afterward they get upon the casliac 
artery, of which the fuperior mefenteric is a branch. 
Here they are joined by the lymphatics of the liver, 
and then they form a plexus which furrounds the cas¬ 
liac artery. Here alfo they receive a lymphatic from 
the gizzard, and foon after another from the lower 
part of the oefophagus. At the root of the casliac 
artery they are joined by the lymphatics from the 
glandulas renales, and near the fame part by the lac- 
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teals from the other fmall inteflines, which veffels ac- Of Fowls. 

company the lower mefenteric artery ; but, before -*-* 

they join thofe from the duodenum, receive from the 
redum a lymphatic, which runs from the blood-veffels 
of that gut. Into this lymphatic fome fmall velfels 
from the kidneys feem to enter at the root of the cas¬ 
liac artery. The lymphatics of the lower extremities 
probably join thofe from the inteflines. At the root 
of the caeliac artery and contiguous part of the aorta, a 
net-work is formed by the veffels above defcribed. 

From this net work arife two thoracic duds, of which 
one lies on each fide of the (pine, and runs obliquely 
over the lungs to the jugular vein, into the infide of 
which it terminates, nearly oppofite to the angle form¬ 
ed by the vein and this fubclavian one. The thoracic 
dudof theleft fideisjoined by alargelymphatic, which 
runs upon the oefophagus. The thoracic duds arc joined 
by the lymphatics of the neck, and probably by thofe 
ofthe wings where they open into thejugular veins. The 
lymphatics of the neck generally conlifl of two large 
branches, on each fide of the neck, accompanying the 
blood-veffels; and thefe two branches join near the low¬ 
er part of the neck, and form a trunk which runs clofe 
to thejugular vein, and opens into a lymphatic gland; 
from the oppofite fide of this gland a lymphatic comes 
out, which ends in thejugular vein. 

On the left fide, the whole of this lymphatic joins 
the thoracic dud of the fame fide: but, on the right 
one, part of it goes into the infide of thejugular vein 
.a little above the angle; whilft another joins the tho¬ 
racic dud, and with that dud forms a common trunk, 
which opens into the infide of the jugular vein, a little 
below the angle which that vein makes with the fub¬ 
clavian. This fyflem in birds differs mofl from that of 
quadrupeds, in the chyle being tranfparent and colour- 
lefs, and in there being no vifible lymphatic glands, 
neither in the courfe of the ladeals, nor in that of the 
lymphatics of the abdomen, nor near the thoracic duds. u6 

The kidneys lie in the hollow excavated in the fide Kidneys, 
of the back-bone, from which there is fent out a bluilh- 
coloured canal running along by the fide of the vas de- 
ferens , and terminating diredly in the common cloa¬ 
ca. This is the ureter which opens by a peculiar a- 
perture of its own, and not at the penis. Fowls ha¬ 
ving no veftca urinaria, it was thought by fome they 
never palled any urine, but that it went to the nou- 
rifhment of the feathers: but this is falfe; for that 
whitifh fubflance that you fee their greenilh faeces co¬ 
vered with, and which turns afterwards chalky, is their 
urine. Let us next confider the organs of generation 
of both fexes, and firil thofe of the male. 

The tefticles are fituated one on each fide of the The organs, 
back-bone; and are proportionally very large to the of genera- 
creature’s bulk. From thefe run out the vafa femin't - tion in the 
fera : at firil ftraight; but afterwards recede farther niale ’ 
from the body of the teflicle, they acquire an undu¬ 
lated or convoluted form, as the epididymis in man. 

Thefe convolutions partly fupply the want of veficulee 
feminales, their coition being at the fame time very 
fhort: Thefe terminate in the penis, of which the cock 
has two, one on each lide of the common cloaca, 
pointing diredly outwards. They open at a diilance 
from each other, and are very fmall and Ihort; whence 
they have efcaped the notice of anatomiffs, who have 
often denied their exiltence. In birds there is no pro- 
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Hate gland. This is what is chieiiy remarkable in the 
organs ot the male. - 

The racemus vitellortun , being analogous to the ova- 
ria iu the human fubjecl, are attached by a proper 
membrane to the back-bone. This is very fine and 
thin, and continued down to the uterus. Its orifice is 
averfe with refpedfc to the ovaria; yet notwhhlland- 
ing, by the force of the orgufmits venereus, it turns 
round and grafps the vileltus, which in its paifage 
through this duct, called the infundibulum, receives a 
thick gelatinous liquor, fecreted by certain glands. 
This, with what it receives in the uterus, compofesihe 
white of the egg. By this tube then it is carried into 
the uterus. The Iheli is lined with a membrane; and 
in the large end there is a bag full of air, from which 
there is no outlet. 

The uterus is a large bag, placed at the end of the 
infundibulum, full of wrinkles 011 its jnfide ; here the 
egg is completed, receiving its laft iuvolucrum, and is 
at laft pufhedont at an opening on the iide of the com¬ 
mon cloaca. Krom the teftes in the male being fo 
very large in proportion to the body of the creature, 
there mult neceffanly be a great quantity offemen fe. 
cerned; hence the animal is falacious, and becomes 
capable of impregnating many females. The want of 
the vejicula feminales is iu fome meafure fupplied by the 
convolutions of the itafa dejereutia, and by the final! 
di(lance betwixt the fecerning and excretory organs. 
The two penes contribute alfo very much to. their Ihort 
coition ; at which .time the opening of the uterus into 
the cloaca is very much dilated, that the effedt of the 
femen on the virelli may be the grearer. 

A hen will of herfelf indeed lay eggs ; but thefe 
are not impregnated, and yet appear entirely com¬ 
plete, except that the fmall black fpot, which comes 
afterwards to be the rudiments of the chick, is not 
here to be obferved. 

After having obferved the contents of the abdomen 
and thorax, we next proceed to examine,the parts a- 
bont the neck and head. 

Thefe' creatures, as. was obferved of fowls in gene¬ 
ral, have no teeth. Some, indeed, have an appear¬ 
ance of teeth; but-thefe are only fmall procefles or 
ferrae riling out from the, mandible, without any foc- 
ket, &c. which would have been needlefs, as they 
fwallow their food entire. But their tongue is made 
pretty firm, left it (hould be hurt by the (harp points 
of the grain they feed 011. It is of a triangular fi¬ 
gure, and pointed before; and as by their depending 
pofture their meat is in hazard of falling out of their 
mouths, to prevent this'tbere are feveral fmall point¬ 
ed papillae (landing out upon their tongue and pa¬ 
late, with their points inclined backwards, allowing 
an eafy paifage to the food, but. hindering it to re¬ 
turn. 

We have here no velum palatmum, uvula, or epiglot¬ 
tis ; and in place of two large holes opening into the 
nofe, there is only a long narrow ritna fupplied with 
pretty ftrong mufcles, and fnch another fupplies the 
place of a glottis. The creature has a power of (hut¬ 
ting both at pleafure; and the nature of their food 
feems not only to exempt them from the hazard of its 
getting into the nofe or trachea, but its (harp points 
would hurt an uvula, or epiglottis, if they had any. 
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Hence we fee With what difficulty they fwallow Of Fowls. 

dough or other fort of food that can be cafily moulded ‘-^—' 

into any form. When we examine the upper end of 
the trachea, we obfervea lima glottidis with mulcular 
(ides, which may act in preventing the food or drink 
from palling into ihe lungs, for there is no epiglottis 
as in man and quadrupeds. 

Their cranium is more cellular and cavernous than 
ours. By this means their heads are light, yet ftrong 
enough to refill external injuries; for the enlarging 
the diameter of bones contributes to their ftrength. 

By this cavernous cranium the organ of fmelling is 
fuppofed to be confiderably enlarged; and further, 
iinging birds, as is obferved by Mr Ray and Mr Der- 
ham, have this cavernous ft ru chi re of the brain ftijl 
more obiervable: and we are told that the cavity of 
the tympanum communicates with the cells: but this 
feems rather founded on theory than matter of fact. 

Their brain is covered with the common membranes, 
but its external furface is not formed into fo many 
gyrseor convolutions as ours. Its anterior part is quite 
folid, of a cineritions colour, and fo far has a relem- 
blance of the corpora Jlriata as to give rife to the ol¬ 
factory nerves. The whole of it appears to us as im¬ 
perfect, and we can fcarce determine whether there be 
any thing analogous to a third or fourth ventricle : uei- 
ther the corpus callofinn, fornix, nates, or tejles, ire. can 
be obferved here; which parts therefore cannot be 
imagined as abfolutely necellary for the functions of 
life, fince we find thefe creatures perform them fuf- 
ficiently well. We may perhaps think thefe ferve a 
particular ufe in man, who is a rational creature; but 
then quadrupeds enjoy them in common with men. 

Thefe protuberances, &c. feem rather to depend on 
the different difpofition of the feveral pans, being va- 
rioufly connedled and meeting in different directions 
in different places, than their being abfolutely necef- 
fary for any particular ufe; and the ufes that have 
been affigtied to different parts of the brain by authors, 
feem to have no foundation but in the author’s fancy. 

Their organ of fmelling is very large, and well pro- The organ 
vided with nerves; hence they have this fenfarion very oflinell- 
acute. Ravens and other birds of prey give a fnre in g\ 
proof of this, by their being able to find out their prey, 
though concealed from their fight and at a confider- 
able diftance. 

Thom birds that grope for their foodin the waters, 
mud, See. have large nerves, which run quite to the 
end of their bills, by which they find out and dillin- 
gui(h their food. 

J he anterior part of their eyes (inftead of having the 
fclerotic coat continued, fo as to make near a fphere as 
in us) turns all of a fudden flat-; fo that here the 
fclerotic makes but half a fphere ;• and the cornea rifes 
up afterwards, being a pore ion of a very fmall and di- 
ftinfl fphere fo that in thefe creaturesyfhere is a much 
greater difference betwixt the fclerotic an Acormia than 
in us. Hence their.eyes do not jut-out of their heads, 
asin man and quadrupeds As moft of th.efe creatures 
are continually employed in hedges and thickets, there¬ 
fore, that their eyes might be fectired from thefe inju¬ 
ries, as well as from too much light when flying in the 
face of the fun, there is a very elegant roechanifm in 
their eyes. A membrane rifes from the internal can- 
L1 2 thus. 
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thus, which arpleafure, like a curtain, cau be made to 
cover the whole eye ; and this by means of a proper 
mufcle that rifes from the fclerotic coat, and palling 
round the optic tiervcs, runs through the mufcttlus ocult 
attoUens (by which however the optic nerves are not 
comprelftd) and palpebra,' to be inferred into the edge 
of this membrane. Whenever this mufcle ceafes to 
aft, the membrane by its own elahicity again difeovers 
the eye. This covering is neither pellucid nor opaque, 
both which would have been equally inconvenient: but 
being fomewhat tranfpartnt, allows as many rays to en¬ 
ter as to make any objeft juih viiible, and iris (Efficient 
to direft them in their progreflion. By means of this 
membrane it is that the eagle is faid to look at the fun. 
Quadrupeds alfo, as we mentioned before, have a fmall 
membratut niClitans. 

Befides, all fowls have another particularity, the ofe 
of which is not fo well underllood ; and that is, a 
pretty long black triangular purfe, riling from the 
bottom of their eye juft at the entry of the optic 
nerve, and llrctched out into their vitreous humour, 
and one would imagine it gave fome threads to the 
cryltalline. To this the French (who probably were 
the liril who took notice of it in their dilftftions be¬ 
fore the Royal Academy) gave the name o Ibourfe noire. 
This may polfibly forve to fuffocate fome of the rays 
of light, that they may fee objefts more diftinftly with¬ 
out hurting their eyes. It has a couneftion with ;he 
vitreous, and feems to be joined alfo to the cryltalline, 
humours. If we fuppofo it to have a power of cpn- 
traftiou (which may be as well allowed as that of the 
iris), it may fo alter the poiition of the vitreous and 
cryltalline humours, that the rays from any body may 
not fall perpendicularly upon the cryltalline ; and this 
feems to be neceflary in them, lince they cannot change 
the figure of tlie anterior part of their eye fo much as 
we cau do : and as this animal is expofed often to too 
great a number of rays of light, fo they have no 
tapetum, but have the bottom of their eye wholly black 
on the retina j and in eonfoquence of this, fowls fee 
Very ill in the dark. 

They have no external ear ; but in place thereof a 
tuft of very fine feathers covering the meatus audito- 
rius, which eafily allows the rays of found to pafs them, 
and likewife prevents dud or any inleft from getting 
in. An external ear would have been inconvenient iii 
their palling through thickets, and in Hying, See. A 
liquor is feparated in the external part of the ear, or 
•meatus auditorius, to lubricate the palfage, and further 
prevent the entrance of any infects, &c. The mevt- 
brana tymyani is convex externally; and no mufcles 
are fixed to the bones of their ear, which are rather of 
a cartilaginous confidence : any tremulous motions 
iftpreffed on the air are comu*utiSeated in thefe crea¬ 
tures merely by the fpring and elafticity of thefe bones; 
fo, probably, the membrane is not fo ftretched as in the 
human ear by mufcles. The femicircular canals are 
very diftinft, and eafily prepared. 

Sect. III. Anatomy of a Carnivorous Bird. 

1 

We come next to the birds of prey, and for an ex¬ 
ample (hall take a flannel or (mail hawk. The princi¬ 
pal difference to be obferved in them, is in their ehy- 
Iopoietic vifeera, which may be accounted for from 
their different way of life. 
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Immediately under their clavicles, yon will obferve OfAqueou* 
the cefophagus expanded into their ingluvies, which is- Animus, 
proportionally lefs than in the granivorous kind, finee ‘ ffl * 
their food does not fwell fo much by maceration ; and ingluvies. 
for the fame reafon, there is a lefs quantity of a men- 
ftruum to be found here. ' I3 g 

They have alfo a ventriculusfaccenturiatus, plentiful- Ventricu- 
ly reftored with glands, fituated immediately above their I" 8 fkccen- 
ftomach, which we fee here is thin and mufculo-tnem- tur > atus - 
branons, otherwife than in the granivorous kind: and 
this difference, which is almofl the only one we (hall 
find betwixt the two different fpecics of fowls, is eafi¬ 
ly accounted for from the nature of their food, which 
requires lefs attrition, being eaiier of digeftion than 
that of the other kind 5 neverthelefs, it feems requifite 
it foould be ftronger than the human, to compenfate 
the want of abdominal mufcles, which are here very 
thin. i 39 

The famemechanifm obtains in this creature’s duo- Iuteftiua. 
datum that we have hitherto obferved. As being a 
carnivorous animal, its gurs are proportionally (hotter 
than thole of the granivorous kind ; for the reafon firfl 
given, viz. its food being more liable to corrupt, there¬ 
fore not proper to be long detained in the body ; and 
for that reafon it has no inte/Hna caeca, of which the 
other fpecies of fowls have a pair. The difference in 
their wings, beaks, and claws, are obvious; and have 
been already in fome meafore obferved. 

Chap. III. The Anatomy of Aqueous Animals- 
Sect. I. Of the Amphibious Tribe. 

Aqueous animals are generally divided into fuch ? 4 ® 
as have lungs, and (iu h as want them. The firfl fpe¬ 
cies differ fo inconfiderably From an ox or any other 
quadruped, that a few obforvations may be (Efficient to 
give an idea of their internal ftrnfture ; for this pur- 
pofe, we (hall firfl examine that fpecies of them which 
moft refemblcs man in the internal ftrufture, the tor- 
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1. Tortoife. The covering of this animal is com- Their fljeH 
pofed of a (hell fo remarkably hard and firm in its tex- or cove- 
ture, that a loaded waggon may go over it without ring, &c. 
hurting the (heil or the animal within it. In the 
young animal, this (hell' grows harder in proportion 
as its contents expand; and thiscreature never changes 
its (hell as. fome others do ; hence it was neceffary 
for it to be made up of different pieces; and thefe are 
more or lefs diftinft in different animals. Their feet 
are fmall and weak; and they are exceedingly (low in 
motion. 

It has neither tongue nor teeth; to make up for 
which, their lips are fo hard as to be able to break al- 
moft the hardeft bodies. 

The alimentary canal very much refembles that of 
the former clafs. 

The principal difference is in the circulation of the 
blood. The heart has two diftinft auricles; withont 
any communication; and under thefe, there is the ap¬ 
pearance of two ventricles fimilar in ftiape to thofe of ' 
the former clafs 3 but they may be confidered as one 
cavity; for the ventricle fends out not only the pul¬ 
monary artery, bin likewifo the aorta: for there is a 
paffage in the feptum, by which the ventricles com¬ 
municate freely, and the blood paffes from the left 
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Of Aqueous into the tight one. From the aorta the blood re- 
Animals. turns into the right auricle, while that from the pulmo- 
> w ""'nary artery returns to the left auricle, from which 
it is fent to the left ventricle, See. fothac only a part 
of the blood is fent to the lungs, the _ relt going 
immediately into the aorta; hence the animal is not 
under the neceffity of breathing fo often asotherwife 
it would be. ' „ 

riood^vef From the bafe of the right ventricle goes out the 
fckT Ve * pulmonary artery and aorta. The piumonary ar¬ 
tery is fpent upon the lungs. The aortas may be 
laid to be three in number : for the aorta finiftra af- 
cends through the pericardium in company with the 
pulmonary artery; and afterwards turns down, and 
fends off a coniiderable branch, which fplits into 
two; one of which joins the right aorta, while the 
other is diflributed upon the liver, ftomacb, inte- 
ftines, &c. What remains of this aorta runs to the 
kidneys or pofterior extremities of that fide. Anaor- 
ta defeendens, &c. after piercing thepericardiiim, runs 
down and communicates with the branch already men¬ 
tioned, is diftributed upon the right kidney and infe¬ 
rior extremity, and alio upon the bladder and parts of 
generation. An aorta afeendens, after getting out of 
the pericardium, fupplies the fore-legs, neck, and 
head. The blood in the fuperior part of the body re¬ 
turns to the right auricle by two jugular veins, which 
unite after perforating the pericardium. From the, 
inferior part, it returns to the fame auricle by two 
large veins ; one on the right fide receives the blood 
in the right lobe of the liver ; the other on the left fide 
receives the blood in the left lobe,- and alfo a trunk 
which-correfponds with the inferior vena cava in other 
animals. The pulmonary veflels run in the left auricle 
in the common way. 

The abforbent fyftem in the turtle, like that 
is the former clafs, confifts of lafteals and lym¬ 
phatics, with their common trunks the thoracic dufts ; 
but differs from it in having no obvious lymphatic 
glands on any part of its body, nor plexus formed at 
the termination in the red veins. 

JLa&eals The tatteais accompany the blood-vcffels upotf the 
mefentery, and form frequent net-works acrbfs thefe 
veflels : near the root of the mefentery a plexus is 
' formed, which communicates With the lymphatics 
coming from the kidneys and parts near the anus. At 
the root of the mefentery on the left fideof the fpine, 
the lymphatics of die fpleenjoin the lafteals; and im¬ 
mediately above this a plexus is formed, which lies 
upon the right aorta. From this plexus a large branch 
arifes, which paffes behind the right aorta to the left 
fide, and gets before the left aorta, where it aflifts in • 
forming a very large receptaculum, which lies upon 
that artery. 

From this receptaculum arife the thoracic dufts. 
From its right fide goes one trunk, which is joined by 
that large branch that came from the plexus to the left 
fide of the right aorta, and then-pafles over the fpine. 
This trunk is the thoracic duftof rbe right fide; for 
having got to the right fide of the fpine, it runs up- 
wards, on the infide of the right aorta, towards the 
right fubclavian Vein; and when it has advanced a 
little;above the lungs, it divides into branches, which 
near the fame place are joined by a l^rge branch, that 
comes up on the outfide of the aorta. From this part. 
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upwards, thofe veflels divide and fobdivide, and arc OfAqueout 
afterwards joined by the lymphatics of the neck, which Animals. 
likewife form branches before they join thofe from be-' ' 

low. So that between the thoracic duft and the lym¬ 
phatics of the fame fide of the neck, a very intricate 
net-work is formed ; from which a branch goes into 
the angle between the jugular vein, and the lower part 
or trunk of the fubclavian. This branch lies therefore 
on the infide of the jugular vein, whilfl another gets to 
the outfide of it, and feems to terminate in it, a little 
above the angle, between that vein and the fubcla¬ 
vian. - I44 

Into the above mentioned receptaculum the lyin-I-ympha- 
phaticsbf the ftomach and duodenum likewife enter. tics - 
Thofeof the duodenum run by the fideof the pan¬ 
creas, and probably receive its lymphatics and a part 
of thofe of the liver. The lymphatics of the flomach 
and duodenum have very numerous anaflomofes, and 
form a beautiful net-work on the artery which they 
accompany. From this receptaculum likewife (betides 
the trunk already mentioned, which goes to the right 
fide) arife two other trunks pretty equal in’ fize ; One 
of which runs upon the left fide, and the other upon 
the right fide of the left aorta, till they come within 
two or three inches of the left fubclavian vein ; where 
they join behind the aorta, and form a number of 
branches which are afterwards joined by the lympha¬ 
tics of the left fide of the neck ; fo that here a plexus 
is formed as upon the right fide. From this plexus a 
branch ifl'ues, which opens into the angle between the 
jugular and fubclavian vein. , v 145 

2. 1 Serpent and Crocodile. The circulation in thefe JsCirculation 
fimilar to that of the turtle ; but we find only one ven- *“ ltr P cms ’ 
tricle. The blood goes from the right auricle to the &c ‘ 
ventricle which fends out the pulmonary artery and aor¬ 
ta ; the blood from the pulmonary artery returns to the 
left auricle, that from the aorta going to the right au¬ 
ricle, and both the auricles opening into the ventricle. 

3 * Frog and Lizard. Thefe differ from the former 
animals, in having only one auricle and a ventricle : 
and befidcs, the ventricle fends out a fingle artery, 
which afterwards fplits into two parts ; one to fupply 
the lungs, the other runs to all the reft of the body : 
from the lungs and from the other parts, the blood re¬ 
turns into the auricle. 

Sect. II. Anatomy of Fijhes. 

Of thefe we may firft obferve, that they have a very Cnticola, 
ftrong thick cuticle, covered with a great number 0 fl‘k cnc fe to 
fcaleslaid one on'another like the tiles- of houfes. tl * elnima "* 
This among other arguments is fuppofed to ■ prove the 
human epidermis to be of a fquamous ftrufture : but 
the feales refemble the hairs, wool, feathers, &c. of the 
creatures that live in air ; and below thefe we obferve 
their proper cuticula and cutis. 

The generality of fifties, particularly thofe ihaped 
like the cod, haddock, See. have a line running on „ . 
each fide. Thefe lines open externally by a number swimming 
of dufts, which throw out a mucous or flimy fubftancehow per- 
that keeps them foft and clammy, and feems to ferve formed, 
the fame purpofe with the mucous glands or dufts which Sevcral 
are placed within many of our internal organs. their* 

In the nextplace, thefe creatures have neither ante- g^tai]; 
rior nor poftqrior extremities, as quadrupeds andfowls; air-bagv 
for their grogreffion is performed in a different way &c,. 

from 
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OfAqueous from either of thofe fpecies ot animals ; for this pur- 
Ani mals. p 0 f e they are provided with machines, properly coiinlt- 
v " mg of a great number or elaltic beams, connected to 
one another by firm membranes, and with a tail ot the 
fame texture j their fpine is very moveable towards the 
poilerior part, and the ftrongeit muiclesof their bodies 
are inferted there. Their tails are fo framed as io 
contrail to a narrow fpace when drawn together to.ei¬ 
ther fide, and to expand again when drawn to a ftraight 
line with their bodies; lb, by the aililtance of this 
broadtail, aud the fins on their fidcs,they make their 
progrcllion much in the fame way as a boat with oars 
on its tides and rudder at its Hern. The perpendicu¬ 
lar fins lituated on the fiipenor part of their body keep 
them in aquiltbrio, hindering the belly from turning 
uppennpll: which it would readily do, becanfe of the 
air bag in the abdomen rendering their belly fpecifieal- 
ly lighter than their back ; but by the refillau.ee thefe 
fins meet with when inclined lo either fide, they are 
kept with their backs always nppcrinoft. 

The heft account of this matter, we have in the trea¬ 
dle before mentioned, viz. Boretuusde ihotu Animauum 
cap. 23. 

It maybe next obferved, that thefe creatures have 
nothing that can be called a- neck, feeing they feck 
■ their food in an horizontal way, and can move their 

bodies either upwards or downwards, as they have 
occafion, by the contra&ion or dilatation of t he air¬ 
bag; a long neck, is it wo.dd hinder their progreffion, 
would be very dil'advantageous in the element tney 
live in. 

The abdomen is covered on the inferior part with a 
black-coloured' thin membrane refem'pling our perito- 
- nenm. It is divided from the thorax by a thin mem¬ 
branous partition, which has no mufcular appearance; - 
fo that we have now leen two different forts, of animals 
14 g that have no mufcular diaphragm. 

Teeth for Thefe creatures are not provided with teeth proper 
whatmade. for breaking their aliment into final! morfels, as the 
food they ufe is generally fmall fifties, or other animals 
that need no trituration in the mouth, but fpontaneouf- 
, ]y and gradually dilfolve into a liquid chyle. Their 
teethferve tografp their prey, and hinder the creatures 
they have once catchedfrom efcaping again. For the 
fame ptirpofe, the internal cartilaginous bafts of the 
bronchi, and the two round bodies lituated in the po- 
flerior part of the jaws, have a great number of tenter¬ 
hooks fixed into them, in fuch a manner as that any 
thing can e a lily getdown, but is hindered from getting 
back. ’ The water that is neceflarily taken in along 
with the ; r food in too great quantities to be received 
into their jaws in deglutition, pafles betwixt the inter- 
ftices of the bronchi and the fiap that, covers them, 
The compieflion of the water on the bronchi is of con- 
fiderable ufe to the creature, as we {hall explain by 
149 and by. 

Digctuan The vfophagtis in thefe creatures is very Ihort, and 
folel fcarce, y diftinguilhed from Lheir ftomach, feeing their 
menftrunf. ^ 00< ^ ^ cs equally in both. The ftomach is of an 

oblong figure. There are commonly found fmall fifties 
in the ftomach oflarge ones ft ill retaining their na¬ 
tural form; but when touched, they melt down into a 
jelly. From this, and the great quantity of liquors 
poured into their ftomachs, we may conclude, that di- 
geftion is folely brought about in them by the dillblving 
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power of a menltruum, and that no trituration happens 01 iqueous 
•here. animals. 

The gats in thefe animals are very ihort, niakingonly ——' 
three turns 5 the laft of which ends in the common 
cloaca for the feces, urine, audjemen, lituated about 
the middle of the inferior part 01 their bodies. j S j 

To what we call pancreas, ionic give the name of Pancreas. 
intiJiinula caca : it conlifts of a very great number of 
fmall threads, like fo many little worms, whieh all ter¬ 
minate at lalt in two larger canals that open into the 
firll gut, aud pour into it a vilcous liquor much about 
the place whei e the biliary duifts enter. That kind of 
pancreas formed of intellinula caeca is peculiar to a cer¬ 
tain kind of fifties ; for the cartilaginous, broad, and 
fiat kind, as thelkate, foie, flounder. See. have a pan¬ 
creas refembling that ot the lotnier clafs of animals. 

Their inicliiucs are connedtcd to the back-bone by a 
membrane analogous to a nitl'entcry. , IJ!S 

Their liver isjvcry large, of a v\ hit jfli colour, and lies Liver.gall- 
almoft in the left fide wholly, and contains a great deal bladder, 
of fat or oil, and their 

The gall-biadder is fituated a confiderable way from du<a ' s- 
their liver ; and fends out a canal, the cyllic duft, 
which joins with the liepnic duiSljuft at the entry into 
the gut. Some fibres being obferved ilretclied from 
the liver to the gall-bladder, but without any apparent 
cavity, the bile was l'uppoftd not to be carried into the 
gall-bladder in the ufual way, but that it mull either 
be fecerned on the lidts ol the lac, or regurgitate into 
it from the canalis choledochus. It is certain, however, 
that hepato-cyiiic dnfts exift in fiih as well as in fowls. 

This, for example,is very obvious in the falmon, where 
large and diilindl dufte run from the biliary dudls of 
the liver, and open into, the gall bladder. s 

The fpleen is placed near the back-bone, and at a Spleen, iu 
place where it is fubjedled to an alternate prtflure from ufe drawn 
the conllridion and dilatation of the air bag, which is from ana * 
lituated in the neighbourhood. Since, in all the dif- lo £T 
ferent animals we have difledted, we find the fpleen at¬ 
tached to fomewhat that may give it a corqualfation ; 
as in the human fubjccl and quadrupeds, it is contigu¬ 
ous to the diaphragm ; in fowls, it is placed l etwixt 
the back-bone, the liver, and ftomach; in fifties, it 1 
lies on the faccus serins : and lince we find it fo well 
ferved with blood-veffcls, aud all its blood returning 
into the liver ; we muft not conclude the fpletn to be 
an inutile pondus, only to ferve as a balance to the ani¬ 
mal pro aquilibrio, but particularly defigued for prepa¬ 
ring the blood of the liver. IJ4 

The only organs of generation in this animal are two Organs of 
bags fituated in the abdomen uniting near the pod* X. generation; 
Thefe in the male are filled with a w hjtilh firm fub- 
ftance called the milt and in the female with an infi¬ 
nite number of little ova clnftered together, ofared- 
difti yellow colour, called the roe. Both tliefe at 
fpawniug-time we find very much diftended; w;hereas 
at another time the male organs can fcarce be diftin¬ 
guilhed from the female ; nor is there any proper in- 
ftrumeut in the male for throwing the feed into the or¬ 
gans of the female, as in other creatures. We {hall not 
take upon ns to determine the way whereby the female 
fperm is impregnated : but we find that the fpawu of 
frogs conlifts in the fmall fpecks wrapped up in a w hi- 
tilh glutinous liquor 5 thefe fpecks are the rudiments 
of the young frogs, which are nonriflied in that liquor 
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Of Aqueous till they are able to go in fearch of their food. In the 
Animals, fame way, the ova of fifh.es are thrown out and depofi- 
* ted in the fand, the male being for the moft part ready 
to impregnate them, and they are incubated by the 
heat of the fun. It is curious enough to remark with 
what care they feek for a proper place to depolite their 
ova, by fwimming to the fhallow, where they can better 
enjoy the fun’s rays, and fliun the large jaws of other 
fiflies. The river-fiflies, again, fpawn in fome creek 
free from the hazard of the impetuous ft ream. But 
whether this mixture be brought about in filhes by a 
fimple application of the genitals to each other, or if 
both of them throw out their liquors at the fame time 
in one place, and thus bring about the defired mixture, 
it is not eafy to determine. Spallanzani has found, 
that the eggs of frogs, toads, and water mewts, are 
not fecundated in the body of the female ; that the 
male emits his femen upon the fpawn while it is flowing 
from the female ; and that the foetus pre-exifts in the 
. body of the female : but whether impregnation takes 
place in the fame manner in fiflies, he has not yet been 
able to determine, though he feems to think it pro¬ 
bable. Thefe creatures are fo fhy, that that we cannot 
eafily get to obferve their way of copulation, and are 
confequently but little acquainted with their natural 
hiftory. Frogs, it is very evident, do not copulate ; 
at leaft no farther than to allow both fexes an oppor¬ 
tunity of throwing their fperm. Early in the fpring 
the male is found for feveral days in dole contadt upon 
the back of the female, with his fore legs round her 
body in fuch a manner that makes it very difficult to 
feparate them, but there is no communication. At 
this time the female lays her fpawn in fome place that 
is mod fecurr, while the male emits his fperm upon 
the female fpawn. 

The air- After railing up the black peritoneum in fiflies, there 
bladder, comes in view on oblong white membranous bag, in 

and its which there is nothing contained but a quantity of 

iifes, elaftic air. This is the fwtmming-bladder : it lies clofe 
to the back-bone ; and has a pretty ftrong mufcular 
coat, whereby it can contract itfelf. By contracting 
this bag, and condenfing the air within it, they can 
make their bodies fpecifically heavier than water, and 
fo readily fall to the bottom; whereas the mufcular 
fibres ceafing to aft, the air is again dilated, and they 
become fpecifically lighter than water, and fo fwim 
above. According to the different degrees of contrac¬ 
tion and dilatadon of this bladder, they can keep high¬ 
er or lower in the water at pleafure. Hence flounders, 
foies, raia or fkate, and fuch other fiflies as want this 
fac, are found always grovelling at the bottom of the 
water : it is owing to this that dead fiflies) unlefs this 
membrane has been previoufly broke) are found fwim¬ 
ming a-top, the mufcular fires then ceafing to adt, 
and that with their bellies uppermoft ; for the back¬ 
bone cannot yield, and the diftended fac is protruded 
into the abdomen, and the back is confequently hea- 
vieft at its upper part, according to their pofture. 

156 There is here placed a glandular fubftance, containing 
Its procef- a good quantity of red blood; and it is very probable 
fus, or coin- t hat the air contained in the fwimming bladder is de- 
with'the' 011 r * ve d from this fubftance. From the anterior part of 
ven tricu- t ^ le bag S° 0llt two P roc "(f (:s or appendices, which, ac- 
lus. cording to the gentlemen of the French academy, ter- 
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minate in their fauces: In a variety of other fiflies we OfAqueous 
find communication with fome parts of the alimentary Animals. 
canal, partijularly the cefophagus and ftomach. The 
falmon has an opening from the fore end of the air-bag 
into the cefophagus, which is furrounded by a kind of 
mufcular fibres. The herring has a funnel -like paffage 
leading from the bottom of the ftomach into the air¬ 
bag ; but it is not determined whether the air enters 
the air-bag by this opening, or comes out by it; the 
latter, however, feems to be the more probable opi¬ 
nion, as the glandular body is found in all fiflies, 
whereas there are feveral without the paffage of com¬ 
munication. 

At the fuperior part of this bag, there are other red- Ureters re¬ 
coloured bodies of a glandular nature, which are con- fica urina- 
nedted with the kidneys. From them the ureters go ria - 
down to their infertion in the veficanrinari which lies Ur£tIlra - 
in the lower part of the abdomen ; and the urethra is 
there produced. Which terminates in the podex. 

Thefe lafl-mentioned parts have not hitherto been 
obferved in fome fpecies of fiflies ; whence authors too 
haffily denied them in all. Thefe creatures have a 158 
membranous diaphragm, whichforms a fac in which the Diaphragm 
heart is contained. It is very tenfe, and almoft per¬ 
pendicular to the vertebras. 

The heart is of a triangular form, with its bafe The heart 
downwards, and its apex uppermoft; which fituation has but one 
it has becaufe of the branchice. It has but one auricle auricle and 
and one. ventricle, becaufe they want lungs ; and °nc ° r ”^ig Cn " 
great artery. The fize of the auricle and that of the 
ventricle are much the fame; the artery fends out 
numberlefs branches to the branchiae or gills. And 
what is rather curious, this artery, inflead of fupport- 
ing all parts as in the frog, is distributed entirely up¬ 
on the gills ; every branch terminating there, and be¬ 
coming fo extremely fmall as at laft to efcape the na¬ 
ked eye. l6o 

The branchice lie in two large flits at each fide of The bran- 
their heads, and feem to be all they have that bears chins, 
any analogy to lungs. Their form is femicircular ; Their 
they have a vaft number of red fibrillas {landing out on " r *j <a “ re 
each fide of them like a fringe, and very much refemble and ule ’ 
the vane of a feather. Thefe branchiae are perpetually 
fubjedted to an alternate motion and preflure from the 
water; and we may here remark, that we have not 
found any red blood but in places fubjedted to this al¬ 
ternate preflure. This obfervation will help us in ex¬ 
plaining the adtion of the lungs upon the blood. Over 
thefe gills there is a large flap, allowing a communica¬ 
tion externally ; by which the water they are obliged to 
take into their mouths with their food finds an exit 
without pafling into their ftomach : it isowing to thefe 
flaps coming fo far down that the heart is faid com¬ 
monly to be fituated in their heads. The blood is col- 
ledted again ftom the gills by a vaft number of fmall 
veins, fomewhat in the fame manner as in our pulmo¬ 
nary vein; but inftead of going back to the heart a 
fecond time, they immediately unite, and form an aor¬ 
ta defeendens, without the intervention of an auricle 
and ventricle. Hence a young anatomift may be 
puzzled to find out the power by which the blood is 
propelled from the gills to the different parts of the 
body ; but the difficulty will be confiderably leffened 
when we confider the manner in which the blood is 

carried 
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OfAqueous carried through the liver from the inteftines in man 
Animals. an( i quadrupeds. The aorta in fifties fends off branch¬ 
es which fupply all the parts of the body excepting the 
gills. From the extremity of thofe branches the blood 
returns to the heart fomewhat in the fame manner as in 
the former clafs of animals ; only there are two infe¬ 
rior venae cavas, whereas the former has but one. 

Abforbent Syfiein in Fijhss. We (hall take the had¬ 
dock as a general example : for the other fifties, parti¬ 
cularly thofe of the fame ihape, will be found in gene- 
161 ral to agree with it. 

Lymphatic On the middle of the belly of a haddock, immedi- 
veflels, ately below the outer (kin, a lymphatic veffel runs up¬ 
wards from the anus, and receives branches from the 
parietes of the belly, and from the fin below the anus: 
near the head this lymphatic pafles between the two 
pedoral fins ; and having got above them, it receives 
their lymphatics. It then goes under the fymphyfis of 
the two bones which form the thorax, where it opens 
into a net-work of very large lymphatics, which lie 
clofe to the pericardium, and almolt entirely furrounds 
the heart. This net-work, befides that part of it be¬ 
hind the heart, has a large lymphatic on each fide, 
which receives lymphatics from the kidney, runs upon 
the bones of the thorax backwards ; and when it has got 
as far as the middle of that bone, it fends oft' a large 
branch from its infide to join the thoracic dud. After 
detaching this branch, it is joined by the lymphatics 
of the thoracic fins, and foon after by a lymphatic 
which runs upon the fide of the fifli. It is formed of 
branches, which give it a beautiful penniform appear¬ 
ance. 

Befides tliefe branches, there is another fet deeper 
which accompanies the ribs. After the large lympha¬ 
tic has been joined by the abovementioned velTels, it 
receives lymphatics from the gills, orbit, nofe, and 
mouth. A little below the orbit, another net-work 
appears, confiding in part of the veflels above deferibed, 
and of the thoracic dud. This net-work is very com¬ 
plete, fome of its veflels lie on each fide of the mufcles 
of the gills ; and from its internal part a trunk is fent 
out which terminates in the jugular vein. 

The lac- The ladeals run on each fide of the mefenteric ar- 
teals. teries, anaftomofing frequently acrofs thofe veflels. The 
receptaculum into which they enter is very large, in 
proportion to them; and confifts at its lower part of 
two branches, of which one lies’between the duode¬ 
num and ftomach, and runs a little way upon the pan¬ 
creas, receiving the lymphatics of the liver, pancreas, 
Jtofe of the lower part of the (lomach, and the ladeals 
from the greateft part of the frnall intefiines. The 
other branch of the receptaculum receives the lym¬ 
phatics from the reft of the alimentary canal. The re¬ 
ceptaculum formed by thefe two branches lies on the 
right fide of the upper part of the ftomach, and is join¬ 
ed by fome lymphatics in that part, an"d alfo by fome 
from the found and gall-bladder, which in this fifti ad¬ 
heres to the receptaculum. This thoracic duct takes 
its rife from the receptaculum, and lies on the right 
fide of the oefophagus, receiving lymphatics from that 
part; and running up about half an inch, it divides 
into two duds, one of which pafles over the oefo¬ 
phagus to the left fide, and the other goes ftraight 
upon the right fide, pafles by the upper part of the 
kidney, from which it receives fome (mail branches, 
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and foon afterwards is joined by a branch from the OfAqueou* 
large lymphatic that lies above the bone of the tho- Animals, 
rax, as formerly mentioned : near this part it like- ' v / 
wife fends off a branch to join the dudt of the oppolitc 
fide; and then, a little higher, is joined by thofe large 
lymphatics from the upper part of the gills, and from 
the fauces. 

The thoracic dudt, after being joined by thefe vef- 
fels, communicates with the net-work near the orbit, 
where its lymph is mixed with that of the lymphatics 
from the pofterior part of the gills, and from the fupe- 
riorfins, belly, &c. and then from this net-worlt, a vef- 
fel goes into the jugular vein juft below the orbit. This 
laft veffel, which may be called the termination of the 
whole fyftem, is very frnall in proportion to the net¬ 
work from which it rifes ; and indeed the lymphatics 
of the part are fo large, as to exceed by far the fize of 
the fanguiferous veflels. 

The thoracic dudt from the left fide, having palled 
under the oefophagus from the right, runs on the in¬ 
fide of the vena cava of the left fide, receives a branch 
from its fellow of the oppofite fide, and joins the large 
lymphatics which lie on the left fide of the pericar¬ 
dium, and a part of thofe which lie behind the heart; 
and afterwards makes, together with the lymphatics 
from the gills, upper fins, and fide of the filh, a net¬ 
work, from which a veffel pafles into the jugular vein 
of this fide. In a word, the lymphatics of the left fide 
agree exadly with thofe of the right fide above deferi¬ 
bed. Another part of the fyftem is deeper feated, ly¬ 
ing between the roots of the fpinal proceffes of the 
back-bone. This part confifts of a large trunk that 
begins from the lower part of the filh, and as it afeends 
receives branches from the dorfal fins and adjacent 
parts of the body. It goes up near the head, and fends 
a branch to each thoracic dud near its origin. 

The brain in fillies is formed pretty much in the Cerebrum, 
fame way as that of fowls ; only we may obferve, that 
the pofterior lobes bear a greater proportion to the 
anterior. 

Their organ of fmelling is large ; and they have a Organof 
power of contrading and dilating the entry into their fmell. 
nofe as they have occafion. It (cents to be moftly by 
their acute fmell that they difeover their food : for 
their tongue feems not to have been defigned for a 
very nice fenfation, being of a pretty firm cartilagi¬ 
nous fubftance ; and common experience evinces, that 
their fight is not of fo much ufe to them as their fmell 
in fcarching for their nonrilhment. If you throw a 
frelh worm into the water, a filh (hall diftinguifli it at 
a confiderable diflance; and that this is not done by 
the eye, is plain from obferving, that after the fame 
worm has been a confiderable time in the water and 
loft its fmell, no fifties will come near it: but if you 
take out the bait, and make feveral little incifions into 
it, fo as to let out more of the odoriferous effluvia, it 
Ihall have the fame efted as formerly. Now it is cer¬ 
tain, had the creatures difeovered this bait with their 
eyes, they would have come equally to it in both ca¬ 
fes. In confequence of their fmell being the principal 
means they have of difeovering their food, we may fre¬ 
quently obferve their allowing themfelves to be carried 
down with the ftream, that they may afeend again 
leifurely againft the current of the water ; thus the o- 
doriferous particles fwimming in that medium, being 

ap- 
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OfAqueomapplied more forcibly to their fmelling organs, produce 
Animals, a ftronger fenfation. 

^ ' The optic nerves in thefe animals are not confounded 

Optic without another intheirmiddle progrefs betwixt their 
nerves, origin and the orbit, but the one pali'es over the other 
without any communication j fo that the nerve that 
comes from the left fide of the brain goes diftindtly to 
the right eye, and vice verfa. 

Indeed it would feem not to be necelTury for the 
optic nerves of tidies to have the fame kind of connec¬ 
tion with each other as thofe of man have: for their 
eyes are not placed in the fore-part, but in the tides of 
their head ; and of confequence they cannot fo con¬ 
veniently look at any object with both eyes at the fame 
166 time. 

The cry- The lens cryflallina is here a complete fphere, and 
ftalline hu- more denfe than in terreftrial animals, that the rays of 
jnour a ligh t coming from water might befufficiently refracted, 
fhere^and ^ cs are continually expofed to injuries in the 
’ uncertain element they live in, and as they are in 
perpetual danger of becoming a prey to the larger 
ones, it was needfary that their eyes (hoiild never 
be Ihut ; and as the cornea is fufficiently wadied by 
the element they live in, they are not provided 
with palpebras ; but then, as in the current itfclf the 
eye muft be expofed to feveral injuries, there was a ne- 
cedity it Ihould be fufficiently defended; which in ef¬ 
fect it is by a firm pellucid membrance, thatfeems to be 
a continuation of the cuticula, being ftretched over 
here. The epidermis is very proper for this purpofe, 
as being infenlible and deftituteof veffels, and confe- 
quently not liable to obftrudtions, or, by that means, of 
becoming opaque. In the eye of the Ikate tribe, there 
is a digited. curtain which hangs over the pupil, and 
may fhut out the light when the animal relts, and it 
is fimilar to the tunica adnata of other animals. 

Organs of Although it was formerly much doubted whether 
bearing. fidics poffeffed a fenfe of hearing, yet there can be 
'little doubt of it now; fince it is found that they 
have a complete organ of hearing as well as other ani¬ 
mals, and likewife as the water in which they live is 
proved to be a good medium. Fifties, particularly 
thofe of the Ikate kind, have a bag at fome diftance 
behind the eyes, which contains a fluid and a foft cre¬ 
taceous fubftance, and fupplies the place of veftibule 
and cochlea. There is a nerve diftributed upon it, 
fimilar to the portio mollis in man. They have three 
femicircnlar canals, which are filled with a fluid, and 
communicate with the bag : they have likewife, as the 
prefent profeflorof anatomy at Edinburgh has lately 
difeovered, a meatus externus, which leads to the in¬ 
ternal ear. The cod fifti, and others of the fame 
lhape have an organ of hearing fomewhat fimilar to 
the former; but inftead of a foft fubftance contained 
in the bag, there is a hard cretaceous ftone. In this 
kind of fifh no meatus externus has been yet obfer- 
ved : And Dr. Monro is inclined to think that they 
really have not one, from the confideration that the 
common canal or veftibule, where the three femicircu- 
lar canals communicate, is feparated from the cavity 
of the cranium by a thin membrance only ; that thisca- 
vity, in the greater number of fifties, contains a watery 
liquor in confiderable quantity ; and that, by the 
thinnefs of the cranium, the tremor excited by a fo- 
norous body may readily and eafily be traufmitted 
Vol. V. 
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through the cranium to the water within it, and fo to Of InfedU. 
the ear. v ’ 

Chap. IV. The Anatomy of Itifecls. 

As infetfts and worms are fo exceedingly nume¬ 
rous, it would be endlefs to examine all the different 
kinds, nor would it ferve any ufeful purpofe to the 
anatomift. We Ihall therefore be content with making 
a few general obfervations, and thefe chiefly on the 
ftrudhirc of their body; leaving the variety of their 
colour, lhape, &c. to the naturalifts. Infe&s differ 
from the former claffes, by their bodies being covered 
with a hard cruft or fcale, by their having feelers or 
antennae arifing from their head, and many of them 
breathing the air through lateral pores. As to the 
fliape of their bodies, though it fomewhat differs from 
that of birds, being in general not fo fharp before to 
cut and make way through the air, yet it is well adap¬ 
ted to their manner of life. The bafe of their bodies 
is not formed of bone, as in many other animals, but 
the hard external covering ferves them for fkin and 
bone at the fame time. Their feelers, befide the ufe 
of cleaning their eyes, are a guard to them in their 
walk or flight. Their legs and wings are well fitted 
for their intended fervice ; but the latter vary fo much 
in differentinfeifts, that from them naturalifts have given 
names to the feveral orders of the clafs. As, firft, the 

Coleoptera, or beetle tribe, which have a cruftaceous 
elytra or (hell, that ftnus together, and forms a longi¬ 
tudinal future down their back. 

Hasmiptera —as in cimex, cockroach, bug,&c. which 
have the upper wings half cruflaceous and half mem¬ 
branaceous; not divided by a longitudinal future, but 
incumbent on each other. 

Lepidoptera —as the butterfly, have four wings, co¬ 
vered with fine feales in the form of powder. 

Neuroptera —as the dragon-fly, fpring-fly, &c. have 
four membranaceous tranfparent naked wings, gene¬ 
rally reticulated. 

Hymenoptera —as wafps, bees, &c, have four mem¬ 
branaceous wings, and a tail furnifhed with a fting. 

Diptera —as the common houfe-fly, have only two 
wings. 

Aptera —as the lobfter, crab, fcorpion, fpider, &c. 
have no wings. 

The ftru&ure of the eye in many infefls is a moll 
curions piece of mechanifm. The outer part is re¬ 
markably hard, to guard againft injuries ; and has 
commonly a reticular appearance, or the whole may 
be looked upon as an affemblage of fmaller eyes ; but 
whether they fee objefts multiplied before them, has 
not yet been determined. 

Linnaeus, and feveral others following him, deny 
the exiHence of a brain in thefe creawes. But it is 
certain, that at lead a number of the larger kinds, as 
the lobfter, crab, &c. have a foft lubftanc fimilar to 
the brain, from which the optic and other nerves take 
their rife ; beftdes, when this tubftance t irritated, the 
animal is thrown into convulfims; henre we would 
conclude, that infetfts have a brain ss well as the for 
mer claffes, although this is fn aller in proportion to 
their bodies. 

Their ear has been lately difeovered to be placed 
at the root of their antennae or feelers, and can 6e 
M m di- 
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Of Jnfcfls. diftindly feen in fome of the larger kinds, as the lob- 
' v ' Her. 

They have a domach, and other organs of digedion r 
and it is curious, that in fome, as the lobder, the teeth 
are found in the flomach. 

They have a heart and blood-veffels, and circulation 
is carried on in them fome what as in the former clafs ; 
but the blood is without red globules ; or, as natu- 
ralids fpeak, is colourlefs. In the lobder, and others 
of the larger kind, when a piece of the (hell is bro¬ 
ken, the pulfation of the heart is feen diftindlly, and 
that fometimes for feveral hours after it has been laid 
bare. 

Lung!- The existence of thefe by fome has been 
denied. But late experiments and obfervati'ons (how, 
that no fpecies want them, or at lead fomething fitni- 
lar to them; and in many infeds, they are larger in 
proportion than in other animals : in mod of them 
they lie on or near the furface of their body ; and fend 
out lateral pores or tracheae, by whieh, if the animal 
is bifmeared with oil, it is indantly fuffbcated. 

Generation. The fame difference in fex.exids in in- 
feds as in other animals, and they even appear more 
difpofed to increafe their fpecies; many of them, when 
become perfed, feeming to be created for no other 
purpofe but to propogate their like. Thus the filk- 
wortn, when it arrives at its perfed or moth-date, is 
incapable of eating, and can hardly fly ; it endeavours 
only, to propagate its fpecies : after which the male 
immediately dies, and fo does the female as (bon as.(he 
hasdepofited her eggs. 

Befides. thofe of the male and female, a third fex 
exids in fome infeds, which we call neuter. As thefe 
have not the didinguilhing parts of either fex, they 
may be confidered as eunuchs or infertile. We know 
ef no indance of this kind in any other clafs of ani¬ 
mals ; and it is only found among thofe infeds 
which, form themfelves into focieties, as bees, wafps, 
and ants: and here thefe eunuchs are real (laves, as 
on them lies the whole bttftnefs of the economy. No 
hermaphrodites have as yet been difcov.ered among inr 
feds.. 

Many have imagined that the generality of infeds 
were merely the produdion of putrefadion, becaufe 
they have been obferved to arife from putrefied fub- 
dances : but a contrary opinion is now more generally 
adopted ; and it is pretty certain, that if putrid bo- 
dies be (hut up in a clofe veffel, no infeds are ever ge¬ 
nerated unlefs their ova have been originally depafited 
there.. They are oviparous animals, and lay their eggs 
in places mod convenient for the nouriflrment of their 
young; fome in water, others in fie(h ; fome in fruit 
and leaves; while others make neds in.the earth or in 
wood, and fometimes even in the hardeit done. The 


eggs of all infeds fird become (larva) caterpillar or Of Worm* 
maggot; from which they are changed into (pupa)' 
chryfalis or aurelia, fo named from their being inclo- 
fedinacafe; and thefe dying, or feeming to die, the 
(imago) fly, or butterfly or perfed date, fucceeds ; and 
during each of thefe changes, their appearance differs, 
wonderfully. 

Chap V. Of Worms. 

With refped to this clafs of animals, they haver 
charaders correfponding with thofe of the former; 
tribe, but are didingnifhed from them in having noan-- 
tennae., and in being furnifhed with tentacula. 

Many of them, particularly thofe without fhells, are 
remarkably tenacious of life, fometimes capable of be~- 
ing new formed from a part which may have been fe» 
parated. By much the greater number of them are de~ 
dilute of head, ears, nofe, eyes, and feet. 

Some of thofe in the fird order, as the common 
round worms, have a vafcular and nervous fy dem, with* 
the parts of generation, which can be diftindly feen*. 

Some, as the cuttle fiih, form a kind of connedion. 
between fiflies and worms, in poffefling- gills but, 
wanting fins, &c. while others, as thofe ef the lowed, 
order, or zoophyta, join the properties of the animal 
and vegetable kingdom together. 

The clafs is divided by Linnaeus, &c. into the fol-- 
lowing orders, viz. 

Intefiina-r. as the earth worm, .leech, &c. which are, 
the mod Ample animals, being perfedly naked, and; 
without limbs of any kind. 

Mollufca-^-zs the naked fnail,. fea-dar, cuttle fi(h ; 
whichare likewife fimple animals, without any (hell,, 
but they are brachiated or furnifhed with a kind of* 
limbs. 

Teftacea —as the fnail, oyder, &c. which have the 
fame charaders as the former order, but are covered 
wirhafhell, and include the greater part of what wc- 
commonly coW 

Litkopbyta-r-z.% corals, madrepors, &c. which are, 
compound animals fixed upon a calcareous bafe, con- 
druded by the creatures themfelves. 

Zoophyta^-zs the fponge, polypus, &c. Thefe are 
likewife compound animals, furnilhed with a kind of 
flowers, and having a vegetating root and dem. 

Some of thefe creatures inhabit the earth, others- 
live on the red of the animal or on the vegetable king--. * 
dom, and many are found in the harded dones; while 
an innumerable tribe of them live in the waters. In 
general, they are laid to he of the hermaphrodite and . 
oviparous kind ; while the lowed clafs, as the polypi, 
in a great meafure refemble the vegetable kingdom ia.- 
their manner of growth. 
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Comparative. Degree, among grammarians, that be¬ 
tween the pofitive and fuperlative degrees, exprefling 
any particular quality above or beneath the level of 
another. 

COMPARISON, in a general fenfe, the confidera- 
tion of the relation between two perfons or things*. 


COM 

when oppofed and fet againfl each other, by which we 
judge of their agreement or difference. 

Comparison of Ideas, an ad of the mind, whereby 
it compares its ideas one with another, in refped of 
extent, degree, time, place, or any other circumdan- 
ces. See Idea. 


Brutes- 
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Comparl- Brutes feem not to have this faculty in any great 
fen-degree: they have, probably, feveral ideas diftinCt 
v ' enough ; but cannot compare them farther than as to 
fome fenfible circumftances annexed to the objects 
themfelves; the power of comparing general ideas, 
which weobferve in men, we may probably conjecture 
they have not at all. 

Comparison, in grammar, the inflection of the 
comparative degree. See Grammar. 

Comparison, in rhetoric, is a figure whereby two 
things are confidered with regard to iomc third, which 
is common to them both. 

InftruCtion is the principal, but not the only end of 
comparifon. It may be employed with fuccefs in put¬ 
ting a fubjeft in a ftrong point of view. A lively idea 
is formed of a man’s courage by likening it to that of 
a lion ; and eloquence is exalted in our imagination by 
comparing it to a river overflowing its bank, and in¬ 
volving all in its impetuous conrfe. The fame effeCt 
is produced by contrail: a man in profperity becomes 
more fenfible of his happinefs, by comparing his con¬ 
dition with that of a perfon in want of bread. Thus 
comparifon is fubfervient to poetry as well as to philo- 
fophy. 

Comparifons ferve two purpofes: when addrelfed to 
the underftanding, their purpofe is to inftruCt; when 
to the heart, their purpofe is to pleafe. Various means 
contribute to the latter: iff, the fuggefting fome un- 
* See the ufital refemblance or contrail* ; 2d, the fetting an ob- 

artide je6t in the ftrongelt light; 3d, the aflbeiating an ob- 

K.esEm- jeCt with others that are agreeable ; 4th, the elevating 

blance an objeCt; and Jth, the deprefling it. And that com- 

•nd DiJJimi- parilbns may give pleafure by thefe various means) will 
ma( j e ev ident by examples which lhall be given, after 
premifing fome general obfervations. 

ObjeCts of different fenfes cannot be compared to¬ 
gether ; for fuch objects are totally feparated from 
each other, and have no circnmftance in common to 
admit either refemblance or contrail. ObjeCts of hear¬ 
ing may be compared together, as alfo of talte, of 
fmcll, and of touch : but the chief fund of comparifon 
'are objects of fight; becaufe, in writing or fpeaking, 
things can only be compared in idea, and the ideas of 
fight are more diltinCt and lively than thofe of any 
other fenfe. 

When a nation emerging out of barbarity begins to 
think of the fine arts, the beauties of language cannot 
long lie concealed ; and when difeovered, they are 
generally, by the force of novelty, carried beyond all 
bounds of moderation. Thus, in the earlielt poems 
of every nation, we find metaphors and fimiles found¬ 
ed on the Klighteft and molt diftant refemblances, 
which, lofing their grace with their novelty, wear 
gradually out of repute; and now, by the improve¬ 
ment of talle, no metaphor nor fimilc is admitted into 
any polite compofition but of the moll flriking kind. 
To illultrate this obfervation, a fpecimen lhall be given 
afterward of fuch metaphors as we have been deferi- 
bing: with refpeCt to fimiles take the following fpe¬ 
cimen: 

“ Behold, thou art fair, my love: thy hair is as 
“ a flock of goats that appear from Mount Gilead : 
“ thy teeth are like a flock of Iheep from the walh- 
“ ing, every one bearing twins ; thy lips are like 
“ a thread of fcarlct: thy neck like the tower of 


“ David built for an armoury, whereon hang a ©otoparr 
<f thoufand lhields of mighty men : thy two brealts f°n. 

“ like two young roes that are twins, which feed ' * 

“ among the lilies: thy eyes like the filh-pools in 
“ Hefbon, by the gate of Bath-rabbin: thy nofe 
“ like the tower Lebanon, looking toward Da* 

“ mafeus.” hong of Solomon. 

“ Thou art like fnow on the heath ; thy hair lik® 

“ the milt of Cromla, when it curls on the rock* 

“and Ihines to the beam of the welt : thy brealts 

“ are like two fmooth rocks feen from Branno of 

“ the dreams: thy arms like two white pillars in 
“ the hall of the mighty Fingal.” Fingal. 

It has no good effect to compare things by way of 
fimile that are of the fame kind ; nor to contrail things 
of different kinds. The reafon is given in the article 
above cited on the margin, and lhall be here illultra- 
ted by examples. The firlt is a comparifon built upon 
a refemblance fo obvious as to make little ornoim- 
preflion. Speaking of the fallen angels fearcking for 
mines of gold : 

A numerous brigade haften’d : as when bands- 
Of pioneers with fpade an pick-ax arm’d, 

Forerun the royal camp to trench afield 

Or call a rampart. Milton . 

The next is of things contralied that are of different 
kinds* 

Queen. What, is my Richard both in lhape and 
mind 

Transform’d and weak t Hath Bolingbroke depos’d 
Thine intellect? Hath he been in thy heart ? 

The lion, dying, thrurteih forth his paw. 

And wounds the earth, if nothing elfe with rage 
To be o’erpower’d : and wilt thou, pupil like. 

Take thy correction mildly, kifs the rod, 

And fawn on rage with bafe humility ? 

Richard II. ail. 3. fc. r. 

This comparifon has fcarce any force; a'man and 
a lion are of different fpecies, and therefore are pro¬ 
per fubjeCts for a fimile; but there is no fuch refem- 
blance between them in general, as to produce any 
Itrong effeCt by contralting particular attributes or cir- 
cumftances. 

A third general obfervation is, That abffraCt terms 
can never be the fubjeCt of comparifon, otherwife 
than by being perfonified. Shakefpear compares ad- 
verfity to a toad, and flander to the bite of a crocodile ; 
but in fuch comparifons thefe abffraCt terms mult be 
imagined fenfible beings, 

To have a juft notion of comparifons, they muff be 
diftinguilhed into two kinds; one common and fami¬ 
liar, as where a man is compared to a lion in courage, 
or to a horfe in fpeed; the other more diftant and re¬ 
fined, where two things that have in themfelves no 
refemblance or oppofition, are compared with refpeCt 
to their effects. There is no refemblance between a 
flower-plot and a cheerful fong ; and yet they may be 
compared with refpeCt to their effects, the emotions 
they produce in the mind being extremely fimilar. 

There is as little refemblance between fraternal con¬ 
cord and precious ointment; and yet obferve how fuc- 
cefsfully they are compared with refpeCt to theimpref- 
fions they make. 

“ Behold, how good and how pleafant it' is for 
“ brethren to dwell together in unity. It is like 
Mm2 “ the 
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f< the precious ointment upon the head, that ran 
“ down upon Aaron’s heard, and defcended to the 
“ fkirts of his garment.” Pfalm 133. 

For ill u lira ting this fort of comparifon, we lhal! add 
fome more examples: 

“ Delightful is thy prefence, O Fingal! it is like 
“ the fun on Crouila, when the hunter mourns his 
“ abfence for a feafon, and fees him between the 
“ clouds. 

“ Did not Oflian hear a voice ? or is it the found 
“ of days that are no more ? Often, like the evening- 
“ fun, comes the memory of former times on my 
“ foul. 

“ His countenance is fettled from war; and is 
“ calm as the evening-beam, that front the cloud 
“ of the weft looks on Cona’s filent vale.” Fingal. 

We now proceed to illuftrate, by particular inllan- 
ces, the different means by which comparifons, whe¬ 
ther of tlte one fort or the other, can afford pleafttre ; 
and, in the order above eftablifhed, w T e (hall begin with 
fuch inftances as are agreeable, by fuggefting fome 
unnfual refcmblance orcontraft. 

Sweet are the ufes of Adverfity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in her head. 

As you like it, alt 2.fc. 1. 
See how the Morning opes her golden gates. 

And takes her farewel of the glorious fun ; 

How well refembles it the prime of youth, 

Triram’d like a yonker prancing to his love. 

Second Part Henry VI. ali. 2. fc. I. 
Thus they their doubtful confultations dark 
Ended, rejoicing in their tuatchlefs chief: 

As when from mountain tops, the dufky clouds 
Afcending, while the North-wind fleeps, o’erfpread 
Heav’ns cheerful face, the lowering element 
Scowls o’er the darken’d landfcape, fnow, and 
ihower; 

If chance the radiant fun with farewel fweet 
Extends his ev’ning-beam, the fields revive. 

The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Atteft their joy, that hill and valley rings. 

Paradife Loft, book 2. 
None of the foregoing fimiles tend to illuftrate the 
principal fubjedt: and therefore the chief pleafure they 
afford muft arife from fuggefting refemblances that 
are not obvious: for undoubtedly a beautiful fubjedt 
introduced to form the fimile affords a feparate plea¬ 
fure, which is felt in the fimiles mentioned, particular¬ 
ly in that cited from Milton. 

The next effect of a comparifon in the order men¬ 
tioned, is to place an objedt in a ftrong point of view ; 
which effedt is remarkable in the following fimiles. 

As when two feales are charg’d with doubtful loads, 
From fide to fide the trembling balance nods, 
(While fome laborious matron, juft and poor. 

With nice exadtnefs weighs her woolly (lore), 

Till pois’d aloft, the refting beam fufpends 
Each equal weight; nor this nor that defeends ; 

So flood the war, till Hedfor’s matchlefs might. 
With fates prevailing, turn’d the fcaie of fight. 
Fierce as a whirlwind up the walls he flies, 

And fires his hoft with loud repeated cries. 

Iliad , b. xii. 521. 


-She never told her love; 

But let concealment, like a worm i’ th’ bud. 

Feed on her damafk cheek : (hepin’d in thought; 
And with a green and yellow melancholy, 

She fat like patience on a monument, 

Smiling at grief. Twelfth Night, all. 2 .ft. 6. 

“ There is a joy in grief when peace dwells with 
“ the forrowful. But they are wafted with mourn* 
“ ing, O daughter of Tofcar, and their days are 
“ few. They fall away like the flower on which 
“ the fun looks in his ftrength, after the mildew 
<e has paired over it, and its head is heavy with the 
“ drops of night.” Fingal. 

.-Out, out, brief candle ! 

Life’s but a walking fhadow, a poor player. 

That ftruts and frets his hour upon the ftage. 

And then is heard no more 

Macbeath, all y./c. 5. 

O thou goddefs. 

Thou divine nature! how thyfelf thou blazon’ll 
In thefe two princely boys ! they are as gentle 
As zephyrs blowing below the violet. 

Not wagging his fweet head ; and yet as rough 
(Their royal blood inchaf’d) as thernd’ft wind, 
That by the top doth take the mountain-pine. 

And make him ltoop to th’ vale. 

Cymkeline, all t\.fc. 4 

“ Why did not I pafs away in fecret, like the 
“ flower of the rock that lifts its fair head nnfeen, 
“ and ftrows its withered leaves on the blaft.” 

Fingal. 

As words convey but a faint and obfeure notion of 
great numbers, a poet, to give a lively notion of the 
objetft he deferibes with regard to number, does well 
to compare it to what is familiar and commonly known. 
Thus Homer compares the Grecian army in point of 
number to a fuarm of bees: in another paffage he 
compares it to that profnfion of leaves and flowers 
which appear in the fpring, or of infefts in a fummer’s 
evening: And Milton, 

-As when the potent rod 

Of Amram’s fon in Egypt’s evil day 
Wav’d round the coaft, up call’d a pitchy cloud 
Of locufts, warping on the eaftern wind. 

That o’er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darken’d all the land of Nile; 

So numberlefs were thofe bad angels feen, 

Hov’ring on wing under die cope of hell, 

’Twixt upper, nether, and furrounding fires. 

Paradife Loft, book I. 

Such comparifons have, by fome writers, been con¬ 
demned for the lownefs of the images introduced ; 
but furely without reafon; for, with regard to num¬ 
bers, they put the principal fubjedl in a ftronglight. 

The foregoing comparifons operate by refemblance; 
others have the fame effetl by contraft. 

York. I am thelaftof noble Edward’s fons. 

Of whom thy father, prince of Wales, wasfirft ; 

In war, was never lion rag’d more fierce ; 

In peace, was never gentle lamb more mild ; 

Than was that young and princely gentleman. 

Llis face thou haft, for evtn fo look’d he, 
Accomplifh’d with the number of thy hours. 
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Compari- But when he frown’d it was againft the French, 
fon. And not againft his friends. His noble hand 
'* v ' Did win what he did fpend ; and fpent not that 
Which his triumphant father’s hand had won. 

His hands were guilty of no kindreds blood, 

But bloody with the enemies of his kin. 

Oh Richard, York is too far gone with grief. 

Or elfe he never would compare between. 

Richard II. aft 2.fc. 3. 

Milton has a peculiar talent in embellifhing theprin- 
cipal fubjed, by allocating it with others that are 
agreeable; which is the third end of a comparifon. 
Similes of this kind have, befide, a feparate effed : 
they diverfify the narration by new images that arc 
not fiddly neceflary to the comparifon : they are 
fhort epifodes, which, without drawing us from the 
principal fubjed, afford great delight by their beauty 
and variety. 

He fcarce had ceas’d, when the fuperior fiend 
Was moving toward the fhore ; his pond’rousfhield. 
Ethereal temper, mafly, large, and round, 

Behind him caft; the broad circumference 
Hung on his fhoulders like the moon, whofe orb 
Through optic glafs the Tufcan artift views 
At ev’ning from the top of Fefole, 

Or in Valdarno, to defcry new lands. 

Rivers, or mountains, in her fpotty globe. 

Milton, book, 1. 

-Thus far thefe beyond 

Compare of mortal prowefs, yet obferv’d 
Th eir dread commander. He, above the reft. 

In fhape and ftature proudly eminent. 

Stood like a tow’r ; his form had not yet loft 

All her original brightnefs, nor appear’d 

Lefs than archangel ruin’d, and th’ excefs 

Of glory obfcur’d; as when the fun new-rifen 

Looks through the horizontal mifty air 

Shorn of his beams; or, from behind the moon 

In dim eclipfe, difaftrous twilight fheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of change 

Perplexes monarchs. Milton, book r. 

As when a vulture on Imaus bred, 

Whofe fnowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 
Diflodging from a region fcarce of prey 
To gorge the flefh of lambs, or yearling kids. 

On hills where flocks are fed, flies toward thefpring 
of Ganges or Hydafpes, Indian ftreams, 

Butin his way lights on the barren plains 

Of Sericana, where Chinefes drive 

With fails and wind their cany waggons light : 

So on this windy fea of land, th- fiend 
Walk’d up and down alone, bent an his prey. 

Milton, book 3. 

Next of companions that aggrandife or elevate. 
Thefe effedt us more than any other fort : the reafon 
of which will be evident from the following inftan- 
ccs: 

As when a flame the winding valley fills, 

And runs on crac ding fhrobs betwt -t n the hills. 
Then o’er the ftubble up the mountain flies. 

Fires the high woods, and blazes to the Ikies, 

This way and that, the fpreading torn ni roars; 

So fweeps the hero through the wafted Stores. 


Around him wide, iinmenfe definition pours, Compari- 

And earth is delug’d with the fangnine (howr’s. v __ 

Iliad, xx. 569. ' v 

Methiuks, king Richard and myfelf fliould meet 

With no lefs terror than the elements 

Of fire and water, when their thund’ring fhock. 

At meeting, tears the cloudy cheeks of heaven. 

Richard II. a(i 3. fc. J. 

" As rufheth a foamy ftream from the dark (hady 
“ fteep of Cromla, when thunder is rolling above, 

“ and dark brown night refts on the hill ; fo fierce, 

“ fo vaft, fo terrible, rnfh forwird the fons of Erin. 

“ The chief, like a whale of ocean followed by all 
“ its billows, pours valour forth as a ftream, rolling 
“ its might along the fhore.” Fingat, book 1. 

“ As roll a thoufand waves to a rock, fo Swa- 
“ ran’s hoft came on ; a» meets a rock a thoufand 
“ waves, fo Inisfail met Swaran.” Ibid. 

The laft article mentioned, is that of leflening or 
depreffing a hated or difagreeabie object ; which is 
effedtualiy done by refembling it to any thing low or 
defpicable. 

Thus Milton, in his defeription of the rout of the re¬ 
bel-angels, happily exprefles their teiror and difmay 
in the following fimile : 

--As a herd 

Of goats or timorous flock together throng’d 
Drove them before him thunder-llruck, purfu’d 
With terrors and with furies to the bounds 
And cryltal wall of heav’n, which op’ningwide, 

Roll’d inward, and a fpacious gap difclos’d 
Into the waftet’ul deep; the monftrous fight 
Struck them with horror backward, but far worfe 
Urg’d them behind; headlong themfelvtsthey threw 
Down from the verge of heav’n. 

Milton, book 6. 

By this time the different purpofes of comparifon, 
and the various impreffions it makes on the mind, are 
fnfficiemly illuftrated by proper examples. This was 
an eafy work. It is more difficult to lay down rules 
about the propriety or impropriety of companions ; 
in what circumftances they may be introduced, and in 
what circumftances they are out of place. .It is evi¬ 
dent that a comparifon is not proper upon every oc- 
cafion : a man in his cool and fedate moments, is not 
difpofed to poetical flights, nor to facrifice truth and 
reality to the delulivc operations of the imagination : 
far lefs is he fo difpofed, when opprefled with care, 
or interefted in forne important tranfadtion that occu¬ 
pies him totally. On the other hand, it is obfervable, 
that a man, when elevated or animated by any paf- 
fion, is difpofed to elevate or animate all his fubjedls : 
he avoids familiar names, exalts ebjedts by circumlo¬ 
cution and metaphor, and gives even life and voluntary 
adtion to inanimate beings. In this warmth of mind, 
the bigbeft poetical flights are indulged, and the 
boldeft fimiles and metaphors relifbed. But without 
foaring fo high, the mind is frequently in a tone to 
relifh chafte and moderate ornament; fuch as com- 
parifons that fet the principal objedtin a ftrong point 
of view, or that erobellifli and diverfify the narration. 

In general, when by any animating paflion, whether 
pleafant or painful, an impuilc is given to to the imagi¬ 
nation ; 
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Gtempari- nation; we are in that condition difpofed to every 
fon. fort of figurative expreflion, and in particular tocom- 
v parifons. This in a great meafure is evident from 
the comparifons already mentioned ; and lhall be fur¬ 
ther illuftrated by other inftances. Love, for example, 
in its infancy, roufing the imagination, prompts the 
heart to difplay itfelf in figurative language, and in 
fimiles: 

Tro'tlus. Tell me, Apollo, for thy Daphne’s love, 
What Creffid is, what Pandar, and what w ei 
Her bed is India, there Ihe lies a pearl: 

Between our Ilium, and where (he refides, 

Let it be call’d the wild and wandering flood; 
Ourfelf the merchant, and this failing Pandar 
Our doubtful hope, our convoy, and our bark. 

Troilus and Crejftda, aft 1. fc. 1. 

Again; 

Come, gentle night; come, loving black-brow’d 
night! 

Give me my Romeo; and when he lhall die. 

Take him, and cut him out in little flars. 

And he will make the face of heav’n fo fine, 

That all the world lhall be in love with night. 

And pay no worlhip to the garilh fun. 

Romeo and Juliet, a[l 3. fc. 4. 
But it will be a better illuftration of theprefent 
Jiead, to give examples where comparifons are impro¬ 
perly introduced. Similes are not the language of a 
man in his ordinary ftate of mind, difpatching his 
daily and ufual work: for that reafon, the following 
-fpeech of a gardner to his fervant is extremely impro¬ 
per : 

Go bind thou up yon dangling apricots. 

Which, like unruly children, make their fire 
Stoop with opprelfion of their prodigal weight; 

Give lome fupportance to the bending twigs. 

Go thou, and, like an executioner. 

Cut off the heads of two-fall growing fprays. 

That look too lofty in our commonwealth; 

All mult be even in our government. 

Richard II. aft 3. fc. 7. 
The fertility of Shakefpeare’s vein betrays him fre¬ 
quently into this error. 

Rooted grief, deep anguilh, terror, remorfe, de- 
fpair, and all the fevere difpiriting paflions, are decla¬ 
red enemies, perhaps not to figurative language in ge¬ 
neral, but undoubtedly to the pomp and lolemnity of 
comparifon. Upon this account, the fimile pronoun¬ 
ced by young Rutland, under terror-ef death from an 
inveterate enemy, and praying mercy, is unnatural : 

So looks the pent-up lion o’er the wretch 
That trembles under his devouring paws ; 

And fo he walks infnhing o’er his prey. 

And fo he comes to rend his limbs afunder. 

Ah, gentle Clifford, kill me with thy fword 
And not with fitch a cruel threat’ning look. 

’third part, Henry VI. aft 1. fc. 5. 
A man fpent and difpirited after lofing a battle, is 
not difpofed to heighten or illuftrate his dilcourfe by 
fimiles. 

York. With this we charged again; but out.! alas. 
We bodg’d again; as 1 have feen a fwan 
With bootlefs labour fwim againft the tide. 

And fpend her ftrength with over-matching waves. 
Ah! hark, the fatal followers dopurfue; 


And lam faint and cannot fly their fury. Ctmpaii- 

The fands are number’d that make up my life; * o n - 

Here nuift I flay, and here my life muft end. 

Third part, Henry VI. aft T .fc. 6. 

Similes thus unfeafonably introduced are finely ri¬ 
diculed in the Rehearfal. 

(< Bayes. Now here Ihe mull make a fimile. 

11 Smith. Where’s the neceffity of that Mr. Bayes r 
Bayes. Becaufe Ihe’s fnrprifed; that’s a gene- 
“ ralrule; -you muft ever make a fimile when you 
are furprifed : ’(is a new way of writing.” 

A comparifon is not always faultlefs, even where it 
is.properly introduced. A comparifon, like other hu¬ 
man produdtions, may fall fhort of its end ; of which 
defedt inftances are not rare even among good writers; 
and to complete the prefent fubjedl, it will be necef- 
fary to make fome obfervations upon fuch faulty com¬ 
parifons'. Nothing can be more erroneous than to in- 
ftitute a comparifon too faint; a diftant refemblance 
or contrail fatigues the mind with its obfeurity, inftead 
of amufing it ; and tends not to fulfil any one end of 
a comparifon. The following fimiles feem to labour 
under this defedt. 

K. Rich. Give me the crown.—Here, coufin, 
feize the crown, 

Here, on this fide, my hand ; on that fide, thine* 

Now is this golden crown like a deep well. 

That owes two buckets, filling one another ; 

The emptier ever dancing in the air. 

The other down, unfeen, and full of water; 

That bucket down, and full of tears, am I, 

Drinking my griefs, whilft you mount up on high* 

Richard II. aft. 4. Jc. 3, 

K. John. Oh ! coufin, thou art come to fee mine 
eye; 

The tackle of my heart is crack’d and burnt; 

And all the lhrouds wherewith my life fhould fa}\, 

Are turned to one thread, or little hair : 

My heart hath one poor firing to flay it by. 

Which holds but till thy news be uttered. 

King John , aft 5 .fc. 10. 

York. My uncles both areflain in refeuing me; 

And all my followers to the eager foe 
Turn back, and fly like fhips before the wind, 

Or lambs purfu’d by htmger-ftarved wolves. 

third part, Henry VI, aft I. fc. 6.. 

The latter of the two fimiles is good: the former, 
becaufe of the faintnefs of the refemblance, produces 
no good effedt, and crouds-the narration with the ivfe- 
lefs image. 

In an epic poem, or in any elevated fubjedl, a wri¬ 
ter ought to avoid raifing a fimile upon a low image, 
which never fails to bring down the principal fubjedl. 

In general, it is a rule, that a grand objedt ought ne¬ 
ver to be refembled to one that is diminutive, how¬ 
ever delicate the refemblance may be: for it is the 
peculiar charadter of a grand objedl to fix the atten¬ 
tion, and fwell the mind; in w'hich ftate, it is difa- 
greeable tocontradt the mind to a minute objedl, how¬ 
ever elegant. The refembling an objedl to one that 
is greater, has, on the contrary, a good effedt, by rai¬ 
fing or fwelling the mind; for one paffes with fatisfac- 
tion from a fmall to a great objedl; but cannot be 
drawn down, without reludtance, from great to fmall. 

Hence the following fimiles are faulty. 


Meanwhile 
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Compart Meanwhile the troops beneath Patroclus’ care, 
fon. Invade the Trogans and commence the war. 
v As wafps, provok’d by children in their play, 

Pour from their manfions by the broad high-way, 

In fwarms the guiltlefs traveller engage, 

Whet all their ftings, and call forth all their rage ; 
All rife in arms, and with a general cry 
Alien their waxen domes and bnzing progeny : 

Thus from the tents the fervent legion fwarms, 

So loud their clamours, and fo keen their arms. 

Iliad, xvi. 312. 

So burns the vengeful hornet (foul all o’er) 

Repuls’d in vain, and thirfty ftill of gore ; 

(Bold foil of air and heat) on angry wings 
Untam’d, untir’d, he turns, attacks, and flings.. 

Fir’d with like ardour, fierce Atrides flew, 

And fent his foul with ev’ry lance he threw. 

Iliad, xvii. 642.. 

An error oppofite to the former, is the introducing 
a refembling image, fo elevated or great as to bear 
no proportion to the principal fubjeCt. Their re¬ 
markable difparity, being the mod ftriking circnm- 
ftance, feizes the mind, and never fails todeprefs the 
principal fubjed by contrail, inftead of railing:it by- 
refetnblance : and if the difparity be exceeding great, 
the limile takes on an air of burlefqne ; nothing being 
more ridiculous than to force an objedt out of its pro¬ 
per rank in nature, by equalling it with one greatly 
fuperior or greatly inferior. This will be evident from, 
the following comparifon. 

Loud as a bull makes hill and valley ring,. 

So roar’d the lock when it releas’d the fpring- 

Odyfey, xxi. 51. 

Such a fimile upon the fimplefl of all actions, that of 
opening a lock, is pure burlefque. 

A writer of delicacy will avoid drawing his compa- 
rifons from any image that is naufeous, ugly, or re¬ 
markably difagreeable; for however flrong the re- 
femblance may be, more will be loft than gained by 
fuch comparifon.. Therefore we cannot help con¬ 
demning, though with fome reludtancy, the following 
fimile* or rather metaphor... 

O thou fond many ! with what loud applaufe 
Did’ft thou beat heav’n with bkfling Bolingbroke 
Before he was what thou would’ft have him be ? 

And now being trimm’d up in thine own defines,. 
Thou, beaftly feeder, art.fo full of him, 

That thou provok’ft thyfelf to caft him up. 

And fo, thou common dog, didft thou difgorge 
Thy glutton bofom of the Royal Richard, 

And now thou would’ft eat thy dead vomit up, 

And howl’ll to find it. 

Second Part Henry IV. aB i. fc. 6.. 
The ftrongeft objedlion that can lie againft acorn- 
parifon is, that it confifts in words only, not in fenfe. 
Such falfc coin, or baftard-wit, does extremely well 
in burlefque ; but is far below the dignity, of the, 
epic, or of any ferious compofition.. 

The noble filler of Poplicola, 

The moon of Rome; chafte as the icicle 
That’s curdl’d by the frolt from pureft fnow,. 

And hangs on Dian’s temple. 

Coriolanus, all q.fc. 3. 
There is evidently no refetnblance between an icicle 
stnd-a woman, chalte.or unchalte: but chaftity is cold 
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in a metaphorical fenfe, and an icicle is cold in a pro- Compare- 
per fenfe; and this verbal refemblance, in the hurry ^ f° n - 
and glow of compofing, has been thought a fufficieni Comparfi- 
foundation of the fimile. Such phantom fimiles are . tl ° n ‘ . 
mere witticifms, which ought to have no quarter, 
except where purpofely introduced to provoke laugh¬ 
ter. Lucian, in his diflertadon upon hiftory, talking 
of a certain author, makes the following comparifon, 
which is verbal merely. 

“ This author’s defcriptions are fo cold, that they, 

“ furpafs the Cafpian fnow, and all the ice of. the- 
“ north.” 

--But for their fpirits and fouls 

This word rebellion had froze them up 
As filh are in a pond.. 

Second part Henry IV. aB V. fc. 3 , 

Pope has feveral fimiles of ihe fame ftamp. 

And hence one mailer paifion in the breaft. 

Like Aaron’s ferpent, fwallows up the reft. 

Epijl. 2. /. 131. 

And again, talking of this fame ruling or mailer paf~ 
lion; 

Nature its mother. Habit is its nurfe; 

Wit, fpirit, faculties, but make it worfe 
Reafon itfelf but gives it edge and pow’r; 

As heav’n’s blefs’d beam turns vinegar more four. 

Ibid. 1. X4J,. 

Where the fubjeCt is burlefque or ludicrous, fuch 
fimiles are far from being improper. Horace fays 
pleafantly, 

Quanquam tu levior cortice. Lib. 3. od. 9, 

And Shakefpeare, 

In breaking oaths he’s ftronger than Hercules. 

And this leads to obferve, that b.efides the fore¬ 
going comparifons, which are all ferious, there is a 
fpecies, the end and purpofe of which is to excite 
gaiety and mirth. Take the following examples. 

FalftafFfpeaking to his page : 

“ I do. here walk before thee, like a fow that 
“ hath overwhelmed all her litter but one.” 

Second part Henry IV. aB j.fc. 10. 

“ I. think he. is not a pick-purfe, nor a horfe- 
“ Healer; but for his verity in love, I do think him 
“ as concave as a covered goblet, or a worm-eaten 
“ nut.” As you like it, aB^.fc. 10., 

This fword a dagger had his page,, 

That was but little for his age ; 

And therefore waited on him fo,- 
As dwarfs upon knights-errarit do. 

Hudibras, canto 1. 

“ Books, like men, their authors, have but one 
“ way of coming into the world ; but there are 
“ ten thoufand to go out of it, and return no more.” 

Tale of a Tub.. 

“ The moll accomplilhed way of ufing books at 
“ prefent is, to ferve them as fome do lords, learn 
“ their titles, and then brag of their acquaintance.”' 

Ibid. 

“ He does not confider, that fincery in love is 
“ as much out of falhion as fweet fnuff; no body 
“ takes it now.” Carelefs Hujband. 

COMPARTITION, in architecture, denotes the 
nfeful and graceful difpofition of the whole ground- 
plot of an edifice, into rooms of office, and of recep¬ 
tion or entertainment. 


COMPARTMENT,, 
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Compart- COMPARTMENT, in genera], is a defign compo- 
ment, fed ol feveral different figures, difpoled with fymme- 
Compafs.^ tr y } t0 adorn a parterre, a ceiling, &c. 

' v ' A compartment of tiles or bricks, is an arrangement 
of them, of different colours, and varnilhed, for the 
decoration of a building. Compartments in garden¬ 
ing, are an affemblage of beds, plots, borders, walks, 
Sec. difpofed in the moil advantageous manner that 
the ground will admit of. Compartments in heraldry, 
are otherwife called partitions. 

COMPASS, ox Mariner's Steering Compass, is an 
inftrument: ufed at fea by pilots te direct and afcertam 
the courfe of their fhips. It confifts of a circular brafs 
box, which contains a paper card with the 32 points 
of the compafs, fixed on a magnetic needle that always 
turns to the north, excepting a fmall declination va¬ 
riable at different places. See Variation. 

The needle with the card turns on an upright pin 
fixed in the centre of the box. In the centre of the 
needle is fixed a brafs conical focket or cap, where by 
the card hanging on the pin turns freely round the 
centre. 

The top of the box is covered with a glafs, that the 
card’s motion may not be dilfurbed by the wind. The 
whole is enclofed in another box of wood, where it is 
fufpeuded by brafs hoops or gimbals, to prdVrve the 
card horizontal. The compafs-box is to be fo placed 
in the fliip, that the middle feftion of the box, parallel 
to its Tides, may be parallel to the middle fection of 
the fhip along its keel. 

The compafs being of the utmoft confequence to 
navigation, it is reafonable to expeft that the greateft 
attention lhould be ufed in its conftrnftion, and every 
attempt to improve it carefully examined, and, if pro¬ 
per, adopted. But fo carelefs are the generality of 
commanders of this mofl ufeful inftrument, that aJmoft 
all the compaffes ufed on board merchant-fhips have 
their needles formed of two pieces of fteel-wire, each 
of which is bent in the middle, fo as to form an ob- 
tufe angle; and their ends, being applied together, 
make an acute one: fo that the whole reprefents the 
form of a lozenge; in the centre of which, and of 
the card, is placed the brafs cap. Now, if we exa¬ 
mine a number of thefe cards, we (hall rarely, if ever, 
find them all in the fame direction, but they will all 
vary more or lefs,. not only with regard to the true 
direction, but from one another. 

Thefe irregularities are owing to the ftrufture of 
the needle; for the wires of which it is compofed are 
only hardened at the ends; now, if thefe ends are not 
equally hard, or if one end be hardened up higher 
than the other, when they come to be put together, 
in fixing them to the card, that end which is hardeft 
will deftroy much of the virtue of the other ; by which 
means the hardeft end will have the moft power in 
directing the card, and confcquently make it vary to¬ 
ward its own direction : and, as the v ires are difpo¬ 
fed in the form of a lozenge, thefe cards can have but 
little force, fo that they will often, when drawn atide, 
ftand at the diftance of feveral degrees on either)fide 
the point from whence they are drawn : for all mag- 
netical bodies receive an additional ftrenglh by being 
placed in the direction of the earth’s magnetifni, and 
aft proportionably lefs vitioronfly when turned otu of 
it; wherefore, when thefe kind of needles are drawn 
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afide from their true point, two of the parallel licks Compafs. 

of the lozenge will confpire, more dire&ly than be- -*—“* 

fore, with the earth’s magnttifm; and the other two 
will be lefs in that direftion : by which means the 
two fides will very much impede its return ; and 
the two latter will have that impediment to over¬ 
come, as well as the friftion, by their own force 
alone. 

To remove thefe inconveniences, fome needles are 
made of one piece of ftecl of a fpring temper, and 
broad towards the ends, but tapering towards the 
middle, where a hole is made to receive the cap. At 
the ends they terminate in an angle, greater or lefs 
according to the fkill or fancy of the workman. Thefe 
needles, though infinitely preferable to the other, are, 
however, far from being perfeft ; for every needle 
of this form hath fix poles inftead of two, one at each 
enu, two where it becomes tapering, and two at the 
hole in the middle ; this is owing to their lhape ; for 
the middle pan being very Header, it has not fub- 
ftance enough to conduft the magnetic ftream quite 
through, from one end to the other: all tbefe poles 
appear very diftinftly, when examined with a glafs 
that is fpriukled over with magnetic fand. This cir- 
cutniiance, however, does not hinder the needle from 
pointing true ; but as it has lefs force to move the card 
than when the magnetic ftream moves in large curves 
from one end to the other, it is certainly an intper- 
teftion. 

Thefe inconveniences induced the ingenious Dr. 

Knight to contrive a new fea-compafs, which came in¬ 
to n(e on board all the fliips of war. The needle in 
this inftrument is quite ftraight, and fquare at the 
ends; and confcquently has only two poles, though 
about the hole in the middle the curves are a little 
confufed. Needles of this conftruftion, after vibra¬ 
ting a long time, will always point exaftly in th« 
fame direftion; and if drawn ever fo little on one 
fide, will return to it again, without any fenfible dif¬ 
ference. We may therefore conclude, that a regular 
parallelopiped is the beft form for a needle, as well as 
the limpleft, the holes for the caps being as fmall as 
poffible. 

And as the weight ftiould be removed to the great- 
eft diftance from the centre of motion, a circle .of 
brafs, of the fame diameter of the card, may be ad¬ 
ded, which will ferve alfo to fupport the card, which 
may then be made of thiB paper, without any thing 
to ftiffen it. This ring being fixed below the card, 
and the needle above it, the centre of gravity is pla¬ 
ced low enough to admit of the cap being put under 
the needle, whereby the hole in the needle becomes 
unneceffary. 

The above obfervations will be eafily underftood 
from viewing the feveral parts of the inftrument as 
reprefemed on Plate CXLiV. where fig. 6. is the card, 
with the needle KL, and its cap M, fixed upon it, 
being one ihirdof the diameter of the real card. Fig. 8. 
is aperfpeftive view of the back fide of the card, where 
AB reprefents the turning down of the brafs edge, C 
the under part of the cap,D and E two Aiding weights 
to balance the card, and F, G, two ferews that fix 
the brafs edge, &c. to the needle. Fig. 7. is the pc- 
ddlal that fupports the card, containing a ferewing 
needle, fixed in two fmall grooves to receive it, by 

means 
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Compafs. means of the collet C, in the manner of a port-crayon 

v-^—' D/- the Item, is filed into an odlagon, that it may be 

the more ealily nnfcrewed. For its further illuilration 
and application to nfe, fee Nav igation. 

The invention of the compafs is ufually aferibed to 
Flavio da Melfi, or Flavio Gioia, a Neapolitan, about 
the year 1302; and hence it is, that the territory of 
Principato, which makes part of the kingdom of Na¬ 
ples, where he was born, has a compafs lor its arms. 
Others fay that Marcus Paulus, a Venetian, making 
a journey to China, brought back the invention with 
him in 1260. What confirms this conjedture is, that 
at firtl they nfed the compafs in the fame manner as 
the Chinefe ftill do; i. e. they let it float on a little 
piece of cork, inflead of fufpending it on a pivot. It 
is added, that their emperor Chiningus, a celebrated 
aftrologer, had a knowledge of it 1120 years before 
Chrift. The Chinefe only divide their compafs into 24 
points. Fauchette relates fome verfes of Guoyot de 
Provence, who lived in France about the year 1200, 
which feern to make mention of the compafs under the 
name of marinette, or mariner’s flame; which lhow it 
to have been ufed in France near 100 years before ei¬ 
ther the Melfite or Venetian. The French even lay 
claim to the invention, from the fleur de lys wherewith 
all nations fhall diftingnifh the north point of the card. 
With as much reafonDr. Wallis aferibes it to the Eng- 
lilh, from its name compafs, by which name molt na¬ 
tions call it, and which he obferves is ufed in many 
parts of England to fignify a circle. 

Though the mariner’s compafs has been long in life, 
the belt conltruftion of it was attended with many in¬ 
conveniences, till the late improvement which it has 
received from the invention and experiments of Dr. 
Gowin Knight, and the farther emendation of Mr. 
Smeaton. as has been deferibed under the article Azi¬ 
muth (Vol. II.) 

The compafs hath fometimes been obferved to be 
dilturbed by the eledlricity of its glafs cover : and 
this from fo flight an application of the finger as was 
barely necelfary to wipe off a little dull. The fame 
glafs, rubbed a little more with the finger, a bit of 
muflin, or paper, wonld attradl either end of the needle, 
fo as to hold it to the glafs for feveral minutes, far out 
of the due direction, according to that part of the 
glafs which was moll excited. And when the needle, af¬ 
ter adhering to the glafs, has dropped loofe, and made 
vibrations, thofe would not be bifedted as ufual by 
that point where the needle Ihonld reft, but would ei¬ 
ther be made all on one fide, or be very unequally di¬ 
vided, by means of fome remains of eledtrical virtue in 
that part of the glafs which had attradled the needle, 
until at length, after 15 minutes or more, all the elec¬ 
tricity being difeharged, the magnetical power took 
place. The remedy for this inconvenience is to moi- 
flen the furface of the glafs; a wet finger will doit im¬ 
mediately and effedtually. The mariner’s compafs with 
a chart is much lefs dangeronfly moved than the com¬ 
mon compafs with a bare needle : and the deeper, or 
farther diftant, the needle hangs below the glafs, the 
lefs difturbance it is likely to receive. 

Notwithftanding the various contrivances'that have 
been made to prevent the card from being much af- 
fedled by the motions of the fliip, they have always 
been found too delicate to encounter the fltocks of a 
Von. V. 


tempeftuons fea. Improved fte-compafles have lately 
been conltrudted by Mr M'Culloch of London, (and 
for which he has obtained a patent), that are reported 
to be the belt of any yet ufed. The particulars are 
as follow. 

Fig. 1. is a fedtion of the fleering compafs. Aaaaa, 
The common wooden-box, with its lid. bb, The brafs 
compafs-box. cc, The glafs cover to ditto, dd, The 
boll ow conical bottom, e, The prop upon which the 
compafs is fupported inflead of gimbals ; thefpncikal 
top which is finely polilhed, and the apex of the hol¬ 
low cone is fitted in a peculiar manner to receive it. 
ff, A quantity of lead run round the bottom and cone 
of the coropals-box, to balance and keep it fleadily 
horizontal, gg, The card and the magnetic needle, 
bent in fuch a manner that the point of the conical 
pivot on which it moves and is fupported, may be 
brought very near to the centre of gravity, as well as 
to the centre of motion, hh, Two guards, which by 
means of two pins ii, affixed to the compafs-box, prevents 
it from turning round and deceiving the fleerfman. 

Fig. 3. a perfpedtive view of the fleering compafs, 
with the lid off and the front laid open, hh, The 
guards, b, The compafs-box. e, The prop, See. as 
in fig. 1. 

Fig. 3. a view of the azimuth compafs. b, The 
compafs-box. h, One of the guards, e, The prop, 
as in fig. 1. and 2. with this difference, that in the azi¬ 
muth compafs, inflead of being ferewed to the bottom 
of the wood-box, ftands in a brafs focket, and may be 
turned round at pleafure. 1. A brafs bar, upon which 
the fight vanes are fixed. 2. A dark glafs, which 
moves up or down on 3. the fight vane. 4. A mag¬ 
nifying glafs, which is alfo moveable on the other vane. 
5. The nonius or vernier. 6. A Aide for moving the 
vernier fo as to flop the card in taking the azimuth. 
7. A double convex glafs, by which the divifions on 
the vernier may be read with accuracy. 

Fig. 4. is a fedtion reprefenting another application 
of the magnetic needle and card, conftrudted by 
Mr M'Culloch. Aaaa, The common wood-box. bb. 
The brafs compafs-box. cc, The brafs fupport for the 
circle and pendulum, d, The pendulum, e, The agate. 
ff. The magnetic needle and card, gg, The brafs cir¬ 
cle. hh, The glafs cover and brafs ring, i, The lead 
weight. N. B. All the centres of motion are in the 
fame plane. 

“ In one particular this patent compafs is confidered 
as an improvement on the common compafles, in as far 
as the needle is both longer and broader; hence its 
magnetifm muft be flronger, and of courfe the line of 
its magnetic diredtion correspondent with the card.. In 
another particular, in order to prevent the motions of 
the veflel from afledting the needle, which is the moll 
defirable object, the patent compafs-box, inflead of 
fwinging in gimbals at right angles to each other, is 
fupported in its very centre upon a prop ; and what¬ 
ever motion the other parts of the box may have, this 
centre being in the vertex of the hollow cone, may be 
confidered as relatively at reft; and therefore gives 
little or no difturbance to the needle. Again, the pi¬ 
vot or centre upon which the needle turns, is fo con¬ 
trived as to Hand always perpendicular over the centre 
of the compafs-box, or apex of the hollow cone, as 
upon a fixed point; and is therefore ftill lefs affedted 
Nn by 
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Compafs. by the motions of the veffel. Thus the centres of 

*-«-' motion, gravity, and of ntagnetifm, are brought aim oft 

all to the fame point ; the advantages of which will be 
readily perceived by any perfon acquainted with me¬ 
chanical principles. Experience therefore will ascer¬ 
tain the utility of this improvement.” M‘Culloch's 
Account. 

Of Dr Knight’s Azimuth Compafs, as improved by 
Mr Smeaton, a defcription was given under the article 
Azimuth, and a figure in Plate LXXVil. The 
nfe of the azimuth compafs is for finding the fun’s 
magnetical azimuth, or amplitude 5 and thence the va¬ 
riation of the compafs. If the obfervation be for an 
amplitude at fun-rifing, or for an azimuth before noon, 
apply the centre of the index on the weft point of the 
card, within the box; fo that the four lines on the 
edge of the card, and thofe on the infide of the box, 
may meet. If the obfervation be for the fun’s am¬ 
plitude fetting, or an azimuth in the afternoon, turn 
the centre of the index right againft the eaft point of 
the card, and make the lines within the box concur 
with thofe on the card : the inftrument thus fitted 
for obfervation, turn the index be towards the fun, till 
the fltadow of the thread as fall diredtly on the flit of 
the fight, and on the line that is along the middle of 
the index : then will the inner edge of the index cut 
the degree and minute of the fun’s magnetical azimuth 
from the north or fouth. But note, that if, when the 
compafs is thus placed, the azimuth is lefs than 4s 0 
from the fouth, and the index turned towards the fun, 
it will pafs off the divifions of the limb : the inftrument 
therefore in this cafe muft be turned juft a quarter of 
the compafs, i. e. the centre of the index muft be 
placed on the north or feurh point of the card, accord¬ 
ing as the fun is from you ; and then the edge will 
cut the degree of the magnetic azimuth, or the fun’s 
azimuth from the north, as before. 

The fun’s magnetical amplitude thus found, the va¬ 
riation of the needle is thus determined. Being out 
at fea the 15th of May 1717, in 43° north latitude, 
the tables give me the fun’s latitude 19 0 north, and 
his eaft amplitude 27°25' north : by the azimuth com¬ 
pafs, I find the fun’s magnetical amplitude at his ri¬ 
ling and fetting; and find he rifes, iy.gr. between the 
62ft and 63d degree, reckoning from the north towards 
the eaft point of the compafs, i. e. between the 27th 
and 28th degree, reckoning from the eaft. The mag¬ 
netical amplitude, therefore, being here equal to the 
true one, the needle has no variation ; but if the fun 
at his rifing Ihould have appeared between the J2d and 
53d degree from the north towards the eaft; his mag¬ 
netical amplitude would then have been between 37 
and 38 degrees, i. e. about 10 degrees greater than 
the true amplitude ; therefore, the needle would vary 
about 10 degrees north-eafterly. If the magnetical 
eaft amplitude found by the inftrument fhould be lefs 
than the true amplitude, their difference would fhow 
the variation of the needle eafterly. If the true eaft 
amplitude be fouthward, as alfo the magnetical ampli¬ 
tude, and this laft be the greater ; the variation of the 
needle will be north weft ; and vice verfa. 

What has been faid of north-eaft amplitudes holds 
alfo of fouth weft ; and what of fouth-eaft amplitudes 
holds of north-weft amplitudes. Laftly, if ampli¬ 
tudes be found of different denominotions, v. gr, if 


the true amplitude be fix degrees north, and the mag- Compafs* 

netical amplitude five degrees fouth ; the variation, w “ v -- 

which in this cafe is north-weft, will be equal to the 
fum of the magnetical and true amplitudes : underhand 
the fame for weft amplitudes. 

The variation may likewife be found from the azi¬ 
muth : but in that cafe, the fun’s declination, latitude 
of the place, and his altitude, muft be given} that his 
true azimuth may be found. 

This inllrument is alfo ufeful in fettling the fhip’s 
wake, in order to find the lee-way ; and alfo to find 
the bearings of head-lands, and other objedls. 

Compass is alfo an inftrument of confiderable ufe in 
furveying land, dialing, &c. 

Its ftru&ure, in the main, is the fame with that of 
the mariner’s compafs; confiding, like that, of a box 
and needle : the principal difference confifts in this, 
that inftead of the needle’s being fitted into the card, 
and playing with it on a pivot, it here plays alone ; 
the card being drawn on the bottom of the box, and a 
circle divided in 360 degrees on the limb. See fig. 5. Plate 
This inftrument is of obvious ufe to travellers, to di- CXLIV. 
red! them in their road ; and to miners, to fhow them 
what way to dig, with other confiderable ufes. 

1. To take the declination of a wall by the Compafs. 

Apply that fide of the compafs whereon the north is 
marked along the fide of the wall; the number of de¬ 
grees over which the north end of the needle fixes 
will be the declination of the wall, and on that fide-; 
v.gr. if the north point of the needle tends towards 
the north, that, wall may be fhone on by the fun at 
noon; if it fix over fifty degrees, counting from the 
north towards the eaft, the declination is fo many de¬ 
grees from north towards eaft. 

But fince the needle itfelf declines from the north, 
towards the weft, with us, 13 0 ; it muft be noted, 
that to retrieve the irregularity, 13° are always to be 
added to the degrees fhown by the needle, when the 
declination of the wall is towards the eaft ; on the con¬ 
trary, when the declination is towards the weft, the de¬ 
clination of the needle is to be fubtradled. 

2 .To take an angle with the Compafs. Suppofe the 
angle required be DAE, fig. 4. apply that fide of the 
compafs whereon the north is marked to one of the 
lines AD ; when the needle refts, obferve the degrees 
at which its north point Hands, which fuppofe 80: fo 
many degrees does the line decline from the meridian. 

In the fame manner take the declination of the line 
AE, which fuppofe 215 0 ; fubtraft 8o° from 213, 
the remainder is 133; which fnbtradled from 180, 
there will remain 45 0 ; the quantity of the angle re¬ 
quired. But if the difference between the declination 
of the two lines exceed 180°; in that cafe, i8o°muftbe 
fubtradled from the difference: the remainder then is 
the angle required. 

In mtafuring angles by the compafs, there needs 
not any regard be bad to the variation ; that being fup- 
pofed the fame in all the lines of the angles. 

3. To take a plot of a field by the Compafs. Suppofe 
the field A, B, C, D, ft, fig, 10. for the greater 
accuracy let there be two lights fitted to the meridian 
line of the compafs, place it horizontal, and through 
the fights look along the fide AB, or a line parallel to 
it; applying the eye to the fight at the fouth point 
of the compafs. Draw a rough fketch of the field by 
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Compafs, the eye, and on the correfponding line enter down the 
Compares decree to which the needle points, which ihppofe 90, 

*- v ' meafure the length of the lide, and enter that too, 

which fnppofe ten chains. 

In this manner proceed with all the reft of the Tides 
and angles of the field ; the tides, which fnppofe 70, 
65, 70, 44, So fathom ; and the angles, which fup- 
pofe 30, too, 130, 240, 300, degrees. To protratft 
the field, fet down the feveral angles obferved, one 
after another, and fubtract the lefler from the next 
greater: thus will you have the quantity of the feveral 
angles, and the length of the lines that include them. 
For the reft, fee Geometry. 

Note, All the angles of the figure taken together, 
ftiuft make twice as many right angles j abating two 
if no miftake has been committed. 

Azimuth Compass. See Azimuth. 

CoMPASS-Dials , are fmooth horizontal dials, fitted in 
brafsor ftlver boxes, for the pocket, to (how the hour 
of the day, by the direftion of a needle that indicates 
how to place them right, by turning the dial about till 
the cock or ftyle (land diredtly over the needle ; but 
tbefe can never be very exadt, becaufe of the variation 
of the needle itfelf. See Compass and Dialing. 

COMPASSES, or Pair of Compasses , a mathe¬ 
matical inftrument for deferibing circles, mcafuring 
figures, ire. 

The common compafles confift of two ftiarp-pointcd 
branches or legs of iron, fteel, brafs, or other metal, 
joined together at the top by a rivet, whereon they 
move as on a centre. Thofe compalfes are of the 
beft fort in which the pin or axle on which the joint 
turns, and alfo half the joint itfelf, is made of fteel, as 
the oppofite metals wear more equable. The perfec¬ 
tion of them may be known by the cafy and uniform 
opening and (hutting of their legs; one of which is 
foinetimes made to take in and out, in order to make 
room for two other points to deferibe with ink, black- 
lead, or other materials. 

There are now ufed compafles of various kinds and 
contrivances, accommodated to the various ufes they 
are intended for ; as, 

Compasses of three Legs, or Triangular Compares, 
are, fetting afide the excels of a leg, of the fame ftrnc- 
ture with the common ones: their ufe being to take 
three points at once, and fo to form triangles ; to 
lay down three pofuions of a map, to be copied at 
once, ire. 

Ber : Compasses confift of a long branch, or beam, 
made of brafs or wood, carrying two brafs curfors, 
the one fixed at one end, the other Aiding along the 
beam, with a ferew to faften it on occafion. To the 
curfors may be ferewed points of any kind, whether 
fteel for pencils, or the like. It is ufed to draw large 
circles, to take great extents, &c. To the fixed curfor 
is fometimes applied an adjufting or micrometer 
ferew, by which an extent is obtained to extreme 
nicety. Mr Jones of Holborn has made beam com¬ 
pafles to adjuft to the TT %.,.cUh of an inch. 

Caliber Compasses. See Caliber. 

Clockmaker’s Compasses are joined like the com¬ 
mon compafles, with a quadrant, or bow, like the fpring 
compafles ; only of different ufe, ferving here to keep 
the inftrument firm at any. opening. They are made 
very ftrong, with the points of their legs of well tem¬ 


pered fteel, as being ufed to draw lines on pafte-boird Compaffes 
or copper. v —v ’ 

Cylindrical and Spherical Compasses, confift of four 
branches, joined in a centre, two of which are circular, 
and two flat, a little bent on the ends: their ufe is to 
take the diameter, thicknefs, or caliber of round or 
cylindric bodies ; fuch as cannons, pipes, ire. 

Elliptic Compasses. Their ufe is to draw ellipfes, p]*te 
or ovals of any kind : they confift of a beam A B CXLIV. 
about a foot long, bearing three curfors ; to one of fig- 9- 
which may be ferewed points of any kind : to the 
bottom of the other two are rivited two Aiding dove¬ 
tails, adjufted in grooves made in the crofs branches of 
the beam. The dove-tails having a motion every way, 
by turning about the long branch, go backwards and 
forwards along the crofs; fo that when the beam has 
gone half way about, one of thefe will have moved tim 
whole length of one of the branches; and when the beam 
has got quite round, the fame dove-tail has got back 
the whole length of the branch. Underftand the fame 
of the other dove-tail. 

Note, the diftance between the two Hiding dove-tails 
is the diftance between the two foci of the elliplis; fo 
that by changing that diftance, the ellipfis will be round¬ 
er or (lenderer. Under the ends of the branches of the 
crofs are placed four fteel points to keep it faft. 

The ufe of this coropafs is eafy : by turning round 
the long branch, the ink, pencil, or other point, will 
draw the ellipfis required. Its figure (hows both its 
ufe and conftrudtion. 

German Compasses have their legs a little bent out¬ 
wards, towards the top ; fo that when (hut, the points 
only meet. 

Hair Compasses are fo contrived within fide by a 
fmall adjufting (crew to one of the legs, as to take an 
exrent to a hair’s breadth. 

Lapidary’ sC ompasses are a piece of wood, inform 
of the (haft of a plane, cleft at top, as far as half its 
length ; with this they meafure the angles, ire. of 
jewels and precious (tones, as they.cut them. There 
is in the cleft a little brafs rule, faftened there at one 
end by a pin ; but fo that it may be moved in the man¬ 
ner of a brafs level: with this kind of afquaretheytake 
the angles of the ftones, laying them on the (haft as 
they cut them. 

Proportional CoMPAssEsare thofe whofejointliesbe- 
, tween the points terminating each leg: they are 
either fimple or compound. In the former fort the 
centre is fixed, fo that one pair of thefe ferves only for 
one proportion. 

Compoundprop optional Comp as se s confift of two parts Plate 
or fides of brafs, which lie upon each other fo nicely CXLV. 
as to appear but one when they are (hut. Thefe fides fig. 6. 
eaJily open, and move about a centre, which is itfelf 
moveable in a hollow canal cut through the greateft 
part of their length. To this centre on each fide is 
affixed a Aiding piece A of a fmall length, with a fine 
line drawn on it ferving as an index, to be fet againft 
other lines or divifions placed upon the compalfes on 
.both fides. Thefe lines are, 1. A line of lines. 2. A 
line of fnperficies, areas; or planes. 3. A line of folids. 

4. A line of circles, or rather of polygons to be in¬ 
ferred in circles. Thefe lines are all equally di¬ 
vided ; the three firft from 1 to 20, the laft from 6 to 
20. Their ufes are as follow : 

N n 2 
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Compafs. By the line of lines you divide a given line into any 

' v -- number of equal parts; for by placing the index A 

againft 1, and fcrewing it fall, if you open the com¬ 
paffes, then the dillance between the points at each end 
will be equal. If you place the index againft 2, and 
open the compaffes, the diftance between the points of 
the longer legs B B, will be twice the diftance be¬ 
tween the Ihorter ones C C ; and thus a line isbifedted, 
or divided into two equal parts. If the index be placed 
againft 3, and the compaffes opened, the diftances be¬ 
tween the points will be as 3 to 1, and fo a line is di¬ 
vided into three equal parts; and fo you proceed for 

any other number of parts under 10. 

The numbers of the line of planes anfwer to the 
fquares of thofe in the line of lines; for becaufe fuper- 
ficies or planes are to each other as the fquares of their 
like Tides ; therefore, if the index be placed againft 
2 in the line of planes, then the diftance between the 
fmall points will be the fide of a plane whofe area is 
one ; but the diftance of the larger points will be the 
like fide of a plane whofe area is two; or twice as 
large. If the index be placed at 3, and the compaffes 
opened, the diftances between the points at each end 
will be the like fide of planes whofe area are as 1 to 3; 
and fo of others. 

The numbers of the line or folids anfwer to the 
cubes of thofe in the line of lines ; becaufe all folids 
are to each other as the cubes of their fides or diame¬ 
ters : therefore, if the index be placed to number 2,3,4, 
&c. in the line of folids, the diftance between the leffer 
and larger points will be the like fides of folids, which 
are to each other as 1 to 2, 1 to 3, 1 to 4, &c. For 
example : If the index be placed at 10, and the com¬ 
paffes be opened fo that the fmall points may t :ke the 
diameter of a bullet whofe weight is one ounce, the 
diftance between the large points will be the diameter 
of a bullet or globe of 10 ounces, or which is 10 times 
as large. 

Laftly, The numbers in the line or circles are the 
fides of polygons to be inferibed in a given circle, or 
by which a circle may be divided into the equal parts, 
from 6 to 20. Thus, if the index be placed at 6, 
the points of the compaffes at either end, when opened 
to the radius of a given circle, will contain the fide 
of a hexagon, or divide the circle into fix equal 
parts. If the index be placed againft 7, and the com¬ 
paffes opened fo that the larger points may take in the 
radius of the circle, then the fhorter points will divide 
the circle into feven equal parts for inferibing a hep¬ 
tagon. Again, placing the index to 8, and opening 
the compaffes, the larger points will contain the radius, 
and the leffer points divide the circle into eight equal 
parts for inferibing an odtagon or fquare. And thus 
you may proceed for others. 

Proportional Compasses with the fettor lines. The 
ftrndlure of thefe is folike that of the common propor¬ 
tional compaffes, only a little nicer, that it needs no 
particular defeription. The lines on the firft face are 
the line of lines, marked lines; it is divided into 100 
equal parts, every tenth numbered : and the line of 
chords, which goes to 6o°, is marked chords. On the 
other face are a line of fines to 90°, and a line of 
tangents to 45 0 . On one fide are the tangents from 
45° to 71 0 34'; on the other, fecants from o° to 
70° 30'. 


For the ufe of thefe compaffes : 1. To divide a line Compafs. 

into any number of equal parts lefs than 100 : divide '- -* 

100 by the number of parts required ; flip the curfor till 
the line on the Hiding dove-tail be againft the quotient 
on the line of lines : then the whole line being taken 
between the points of the compaffes mod remote from 
the centre, the aperture of the other will Ihow the di- 
vifion required. 2. A right line given, fuppofed to be 
divided into 100 parts, to take any number of thofe 
parts; flip the line on the Hiding dove-tail to the num¬ 
ber of parts required ; the whole line being taken be¬ 
tween the points fartheft from the centre, the aperture 
of the other two will include the number of divifions 
required. 3. The radius being given, to find the 
chord of any arch under 6o° ; flip the line on the Hid¬ 
ing dove-tail to the degrees required on the line of 
chords : the radius being taken between the points far¬ 
theft from the centre of the curfor ; the aperture of 
the other line will be the chord required, provided the 
number of degrees be greater than 29 : if it be lefs, 
the aperture taken from the radius will leave the chord 
required. 4. If the chord of an arch under 6o° be 
given, and the radius required ; flip the line on the 
dove-tail to the degrees given on the line of chords ; 
the given chord being taken between the two points 
next the curfor, the aperture of the other will be the 
radius required. 5. The radius being given, to find 
the fine of any number of degrees ; flip the line on 
the dove-tail to the degree on the line of fines whofe 
fine is required: the radius taken between the points 
furtheft from the curfor, the aperture of the other will 
give the fine of the angle required. But if the fine 
fought be lefs than 30®, the difference of the apertures 
of the oppofite points will be the fine required. 6. The 
radius beinggiven, to find the tangent of any number 
of degrees under 71 : if the tangent required be under 
26° 30', then flip the line on the dove-tail to the de¬ 
gree propofed on the tangent line; the radius taken 
between the points fartheft from the curfor, the aper¬ 
ture of the others will be the tangent of the degrees 
required : if the tangent required be above 26° 30% 
but under 45°, the line on the curfor muft be flipped 
to the degrees given on the tangent line : then the ra¬ 
dius being taken between the points furtheft from the 
curfor, the aperture of the others will be the tangent. 

If the tangent required be greater than 45°, but lefs 
than 56° 20', flip the notch on the tangent fide of the 
turned cheek to the degree o in the tangent line on 
the fide of the compafs; the radius taken between the 
points fartheft from the curfor; the difference between 
the aperture of the other and thefe, added together, 
will be the tangent required. Thus, for the tangents 
of other degrees under 71. After the like manner 
may the fecant of any number of degrees under 71 be 
found. 

Mr Heath, a mathematical inftrument-maker in 
London, conftrudted a pair of proportional compaffes, 
in 1746, with a curious and ufeful contrivance for pre¬ 
venting the ihorter legs from changing their pofition, 
when thefe compaffes were ufed. It confifted of a 
fmall beam foldered to a ferew, and running parallel to 
the leg of the compaffes, nearly of the length of the 
groove; in this beam a flit was made, which admitted 
of a fliding-nut, the other end of which fell into a hole 
in the bottom of the ferew, belonging to the great not 
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Compafs of the compares. The fcrew-pin of the beam patted 
II through an adjufter, by means of which the markon the 
Compe- fljjgj. m igh c he brought exadtly to any divifion. But 
, the proporiional compattes have been much out of ufe 
ttnce the invention of the feflor. 

Spring Compasses , or dividers j thofe with an 
arched head, which by its fpring opens the legs ; the 
opening being directed by a circular fcrew fattened to 
one of the legs, and let through the other, worked 
with a nut. Thefe compattes are made of hardened 
fteel. 

TrifeCling Compasses confift of two central rules, 
and an arch of a circle of 120 degrees, immoveable, 
with its radius; which is fattened with one of the 
central rules like the two legs of afedfor, that the cen¬ 
tral rule may be carried through all the points of the 
circumference of the arch. The radius and rule fliould 
be as thin as poffible; and the rule fattened to the ra¬ 
dius fliould be hammered cold, to attain the greater 
elafticity ; and the breadth of the central rule Ihould 
be triple that of the radius : there mutt alfo be a groove 
in this rule, with a dove-tail fattened on it for its mo¬ 
tion, and a hole in the centre of each rule. The ufe of 
this inttrument is to facilitate the trifedlion of angles 
geometrically ; and it is faid to have been invented by 

M. Tarragen for that purpofe. 

Turn-up Compasses. The body of this inttrument 
is like the common compattes: but towards the bot¬ 
tom of the legs, without-lide, are added two other 
points befules the ufual ones; the one whereof carries 
a drawing pen point, and the other a port-crayon, 
both adjulted fo as to turn round, and be in the way of 
nfe, or out of it, as occafion requires. Thefe cotn- 
palles have been contrived to fave the trouble of chan¬ 
ging the points. 

COMPASSION, or Commisseration, in ethics, a 
mixed paffion, compounded of love and forrow, and 
excited by the fight or recital of diftrefs. Hobbs 
makes this a merely felfifh paffion, and defines it, as 
being fear for ourfelves ; Hmchefon refclves it into 
inttiniff; but Dr Butler much more properly confiders 
compaffion as an original, diftindt, particular affedlion 
in human nature. 

COMPATIBLE, fomething that may fuit or con¬ 
fift with another. See Incompatible. 

COMPEIGNE, a haudfome town of the ifle of 
France, in the county of Senlis, with a palace, or 
cattle, where the king often refides. The maid of Or¬ 
leans wa9 taken prifoner here in 1430. It is feated 
on the river Oife, near a large foreft. E. long. 3. 12. 

N. Lat. 49. 25. 

COMPENDIUM, in matters of literature, denotes 
much the fame as epitome or abridgement. See 
Abridgement. 

COMPENSATION, in a general fenfe, an’ adlion 
whereby any thing is admitted as an equivalent to 
another. 

Compensation, in law. Where the lameperfonis 
debtor and creditor to another, the mutual obligations, 
if they are for equal fums, are extinguilhed by com- 
penfation ; if for unequal, the letter obligation is ex- 
tinguilhed, and the greater diminilhed, as far as the 
concourfe of debt and credit goes. 

COMPETENCE, or Competency, in a general 
fenfe, fuch a quantity of any thing as is fufficient. 


Competence, in law, the right or authority of a Compe- 
judge, whereby he takes cognizance of any thing. tence. 

COMPETENTES, an order of ca.echumens, in the II 
primitive Chriftian church, being the immediate can- . otn P eXl 
didates for baptifm. See Catechumen. 

COMPETITION, in a general fenfe, is the fame 
with rivalfliip, or when two or more perfons contend 
for the fame thing. 

Competition, in Scots law. In efeheats, feeLAW, 

Part III. N° clxvi. 17, ire. In confirmations by the 
fuperior, in refignations, and in perfonal rights of 
lands, ibid, clxviii. 5—9. In inhibitions, in adjudica¬ 
tions, amongft affignees, arrefters, and poinders, ibid. 
clxxi. 6. clxxii. 3. clxxvii. 2. clxxviii. 8, 9, 10. A- 
mongft creditors of a defundt, cixxxi. 19. 

COMPITALIA, or Compitalita, feafts held a- 
mong the ancients in honour of the lares. The word 
comes from the Latin compitum , a crofs-way ; by rea- 
fon the feaft was held in the meeting of feveral roads. 

The capitalia are more ancient than the building of 
Rome. Dionyfius Halicarnaffeus, and Pliny, indeed, 
fay, they were inftituted by Servius Tullus; but this 
only fignifies that they were then introduced into 
Rome. The feaft being moveable, the day whereon 
it was to be obferved was proclaimed every year. It 
was ordinarily held on the 41I1 of the nones of Fe¬ 
bruary, i. e. on the fecond of that month- Macrobins 
obferves, that they were held not : only < n honour 
of the lares, but alfo of mania, madnefs. The prietts 
who officiated at them were flaves and liberti, and 
the facrifice a fow. They were re-eftablilh ec ^ a ^ er 
a long negledt, by Tarquin the Proud, on occafion 
of an anflver of the oracle, that they fhould Jsacrifice 
heads for heads; i. e. that for the health and prospe¬ 
rity of each family, children were to be fac rificed : 
but Bratus, after expelling the kings, in lieu o f thofe 
barbarous vidtims fnbttituted the heads of garli c anci 
poppy ; thus fatisfying the oracle which had enj°’ ine(1 
capita, heads. During the celebration of this feaft, 
each family placed at the door of their boufe the 
ftatue of the goddefs Mania ■ they alfo hung up at 
their doors figures of wool, reprefenting men and 
women ; accompanying them with fupplications that 
the lares and mania would be contented with thofe fi¬ 
gures, and fpare the people of the houfe. 

COMPLEMENT, in geometry, is what remains of 
the quadrant of a circle, or 90°, after any certain arch 
has been taken away from it. Thus, if the arch ta¬ 
ken away be 40°, its complement is 50 ; becaufe 
50x40=90. The fine of the complement of an 
arch is called the co-fine, and that of the tangent the 
co-tangent, ire. ° 

COMPLETUS flos, in botany. A flower is faid 
to be complete, which is provided with both the co¬ 
vers, viz. the calyx or flower-cup, and the petals. The 
term was invented by Vaillant, and is fynonymous to 
calyculatus flos in Linnaeus. Berkenhout erroiieoufly 
confounds it with xhttaufius and calyculatus calyx of the 
fame author. 

COMPLEX, in a more general fenfe, a term fy- 
nonymous with compound; though in ftrkfriefs of 
fpeech there is fome difference. 

Complex is properly applied where a thing contains 
divers others, or confifts of divers parts not really di- 
ftindt from each other, but only imaginarily, or in 
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Complex, onr conceptions. In this fenfe the foul may be faid 
Complex- t0 t,e complex, in rcfpetft to [he underftanding and 
, lon ' will, which are two things that our reafon alone diftin- 

gnilhes in it. 

Complex Term or Idea, is a term compounded of fe- 
veral iimple or iucomplex ones. Thus in the propor¬ 
tion, J juft Cod cannot leave crimes unpunifhed ; thefub- 
jeifl of this propofition, viz. a juft Cod, is a complex 
term, or Hands for a complex idea compofed ot two 
Ample or in complex ones, viz. God and juft. 

COMPLEXION, among phyficians, the tempera¬ 
ment, habitude, and natural difpolition, of the body ; 
but more often the colour of the face and fkin. 

Few queftions in philofophy have engaged the at¬ 
tention of naturalills more than the diverlities among 
the human fpecies, among which that of colour is the 
mod remarkable. The great differences in this refpect 
have given occafion to feveral authors to alien, that 
the whole human race have not fprung from one origi¬ 
nal ; but that as many different fpecies of men were at 
firft created, as there are now different colours to be 
found among them. Under thearticle America, n°8i 
—too. we have fhown that all the arguments which 
can be brought for fpecific differences among man¬ 
kind, whether drawn from a difference of colour, fta- 
ture, or difpofition, mult neceffarily be inconclufive. 

It remains, however, a matter of no fmall difficulty to 
account for the remarkable variations of colour that 
are to be found among different nations. On this fub- 
jedt Dr Hunter hath publifhed a thefts, in which he 
conftders the matter more accurately than hath com¬ 
monly been done, and determines abfolutely againftany 
fpecific difference among mankind. He introduces his 
fubjedt by obferving, that when the queflion has been 
agitated, whether all the human race conftitute only 
one fpecies or not, much confufion has arifen from the 
fenfe in which the term fpecies has been adopted. He 
therefore thinks it neceflary to fet out with a defini¬ 
tion of the term. He includes under the fame fpecies 
all thofe animals which produce iffue capable of pro¬ 
pagating others refembling the original flock from 
whence they fprung. This definition he illuftrates by 
having recourfe to the human fpecies as an example. 
And in this fenfe of the term he concludes, that all of 
them are to be confidered as belonging to the fame 
fpecies. And as, in the cafe of plants, one fpecies 
comprehends feveral varieties depending upon climate, 
foil, culture, and fimilar accidents ; fo he conftders the 
diverfities of the human race to be merely varieties 
of the fame fpecies, produced by natural caufes. Of 
the different colours obfervable among mankind, he 
gives the following view : 

Black. Africans under the line. 

Inhabitants of New Guinea. 

Inhabitants of New Holland. 

Swarthy. The Moors in the northern parts of 
Africa. 

The Hottentots in the fouthern parts 
of it. 

Copper-coloured. The Eafl Indians. 

Red-coloured. The Americans. 

Brown-coloured. Tartars. 

Perfians. 

Arabs. 
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Brown-coloured. Africans on the coafl of the Complex- 
Mediterranean. i° n * 

Chinefc. -- - -- 

Brownish. The inhabitants of the fouther parts 
of Europe; as 
Sicilians, 

Abyffinians, 

Spaniards, 

Turks, and likewife the Samoiedes 
and Laplanders. 

White. Moft of the European nations j as 
Swedes, 

Danes, 

Englilh, 

Germans, 

Poles, ire. 

Kabardinlki, 

Georgians, 

Inhabitants of the iflands in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

In attempting to inveftigate the caufes of thefe dif¬ 
ferences, our author obferves, that there can be no 
difpttte of the feat of colour being placed in the {kin; 
that it is not even extended over the whole of this, 
but confined to that part named the cuticle, confifting 
of the epidermis and reticulum ; and that it chiefly 
occupies the latter ®f thefe. The cuticle is much 
thickfer and harder in black people than in white ones ; 
the reticulum in the latter being a thin mucus, in the 
former a thick membrane. He concludes that this 
feat of colour in whites is tranfparem, and either to¬ 
tally deprived of velfels, or only furnilhed with very 
few; as the yellow colour appearing in jaundice va- 
niffies on the caufe of the difeafe being removed ; 
which is not the cafe with flains in the cuticle from 
gunpowder, or limilar caufes. He next points out 
three caufes deftroying the pellucidity of the cuticle, 
giving it a brown colour, and rendering it thicker. 

Thefe are, accefs of air, naflinefs, and the heat of the 
fun. The influence of each of thefe he proves by 
many examples; and from thefe he is inclined tocon- 
fider the lafl as by much the moft powerful. If, how¬ 
ever, it be admitted that thefe caufes have this efledt, 
he thinks that all the diverfity of colour which is to 
be obferved among mankind, may be thus accounted 
for. He remarks, that all the inhabitants of the tor¬ 
rid zone incline more or lefs to a black colour. When 
we obferve the differences which occur amongft them, 
we muft at the fame time remember, that a black co¬ 
lour is not referred to heat alone, but to the other 
caufes alfo: and when we attend to the diverfity of 
temperature that occurs even in the torrid zone, the 
exiftence of a white. nation there would by no means 
deftroy the argument. He is farther of opinion, that 
the exiftence of a brown colour, and of con fide ruble 
varieties from white, in the northern and coldeft parts 
of Europe, may very eafily be explained. This he 
accounts for from the manner of life of the inhabi¬ 
tants, by which they are either expofed to the incle¬ 
mency of the air, or to conftant nallinefs from fmoky 
houfes. 

Having thus attempted to account, from natural 
caufes, for the varieties which occur among mankind 

with 
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Complex- with refpect to colour, our author obferves, that, to all 
this reafoning, an objcdtion will naturally be made, 
' ' r ~ / from conftdering that infants bring thefe marks into 

the world along with them, before they can be expo- 
fed to any fuch caufes. Dr Hunter imagines, how¬ 
ever, that this may readily be explained upon the 
fuppofuion that many peculiarities acquired by parents 
are traufmitted to their pofterity ; and of this, he 
thinks, no one can entertain the leaf! doubt who at¬ 
tends to hereditary difeafes. Thus, gout, fcrophula, 
mania, and many other affedtions, although at fir ft in¬ 
duced by particular accidents, will continue to affedt 
families for many generations. In the fame manner, 
a parent expofed to caufes deftroying the natural 
whitenefsof his complexion, wiil beget fwarthy chil¬ 
dren ; and the fame caufes continuing to operate upon 
the fon, the blacknefs will be increafed. Thus all the 
different lhades may have been at firft induced, and af¬ 
terwards continued. 

The objection here obviated, however, might have 
been Ihortly anfwered by denying the fadt; for it is 
now generally known, that the children of the black- 
eft negroes are abfolutely born white, as will be after¬ 
wards noticed. 

This fubjedt of complexion has been very well illuf- 
trated by Mr Clarkfon, in a differution introduced in 
his Effay on the commerce and flavery of the human 
fpecies. The firft point that occurs to be afeertained, 
is, ‘ What part of the fkin is the feat of colour ?’ The 
old anatomifts nfually divided the fkin into two parts 
orlaminae; the exierioror thinneft, called by theGreeks 
epidermis, by the Romans cuticiila, and hence by. us 
cuticle ; and the interior, called by the form tr derma, 
and by the latter cutis, or true fkin. Hence they muft 
neceffarily have fuppofed, that, as the true fkin was 
in every refpedt the fame in all human fubjedts, how¬ 
ever, various their external hue, fo the feat of colour 
muft have exiftedin the cuticle or upper furface. 

Malpighi, an eminent Italian phyfician of the laft 
century, was the firft perfon who difeovered that the 
fkin was divided into three laminae or parts ; the cu¬ 
ticle, the true fkin, and a certain coagulated fubflance 
fituated between both, which he diltinguilhed by the 
title o i rete mucofum s which coagulated fubflance ad- 
’ hered fo firmly to the cuticle, as, in all former anato¬ 
mical preparations, to have come off with it; and, 
from this circumftance, to have led Lhe ancient ana- 
tomifts to believe, that there were but two laminae, or 
diviftble portions in the human fkin. Ste Anatomy, 
n° 74—76. 

This difeovery was fufficient to afeertain the point 
inqueftion: for it appeared afterwards that the cu¬ 
ticle, when divided according to this difeovery from 
the other lamina, was femitranfparent; that the cu¬ 
ticle of the blackeft negro was of the fame tranfpa- 
rency and colour as that of the pureft white; and 
hence the true fkins of both being invariably the fame, 
that the rete mucofum was the feat of colour. 

This has been farther confirmed by all fubfequent 
anatomical experiments ; by which it appears, that, 
whatever is the colour of this intermediate coagulated 
fubflance, nearly the fame is the apparent colour of 
the upper furface of the fkin. Neither can it be o- 
thersvife ; for the cuticle, from its tranfparency, muft 
neceffarily tranfmit the colour of the fubflance be- 
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neatli it, in the fame manner, though not in the fame Complex* 

degree, as the cornea tranfmits the colour of the iris “>*>•_ 

of the eye. This tranfparency is a matter of ocular ' ’ 

demonltration in white people. It is confpicuous in 
every blufh ; for no one can imagine that the cuticle 
becomes red as often as this happens : nor is it lefs dif- 
coverable in the veins, which are fo eafy to be dif- 
cerned ; for no one can fuppofe that the blue flreaks, 
which he conftantly fees in the fairefl complexions, are 
painted, as it were, on the furface of the tipper fkin. 

From thefe, and a variety of other obfervations, no 
maxim is more true in phyliology, than that on the 
rete mucofum depends the colour of the human bo- 
,dy ; or, in other words, that the rete mucofum being 
of a different colour in different inhabitants of the 
globe, and appearing through the cuticle or upper 
furface of the fkin, gives them that various appearance 
which ftrikes us fo forcibly in contemplating the hu¬ 
man race. 

As this cats be incontrovertibly afeertained, it is e- 
vident, that whatever caufes co-operate in producing 
this different appearance, they produce it by adting 
upon the rete mucofum ; which, from the almoft in¬ 
credible manner in which the cuticle is perforated, is 
as acceflible as the cuticle itfelf. Thefe caufes are pro¬ 
bably thofe various qualities of things, which, com¬ 
bined with the influence of the fun, contribute to form 
what we call climate. For when any perfon conftders, 
that the mucous fubflance before mentioned is found to 
vary in its colour, as the climates vary from the equa¬ 
tor to the poles, his mind muft be inftantly {truck with 
the hypothelis, and he muft adopt it, without any he- 
fitation, as the genuine caufe of the phenomenon. 

This fadt, of the variation of the mucous fubflance, 
according to the fituation of the place, has been clear¬ 
ly afeertained in the numerous anatomical experiments 
that have been made; in which fubjedts of all nations 
have come under confidcration. The natives of many 
of the kingdoms and ifles of Afia are found to have 
their rete mucofum black; thofe of Africa, fituated 
near the line, of the U me colour; thofe of the mari¬ 
time parts of the fame continent, of a dnfky brown, 
nearly approaching to it ; and the colour becomes 
ligh-er or darker in proportion as the diftance from 
the equator is either greater or lefs. The Europeans 
are the fairefl inhabitants of the world. Thofe fitua¬ 
ted in the molt fouthern regions of Europe, have in 
their rete mucofum a tinge of the dark hue of their 
African neighbours : Hence the epidemic complexion, 
prevalent among them, is nearly of the colour of the 
pickled Spanifh olive; while in this country, and thofe 
iituated nearer the north pole, it appears to be nearly, 
if not abfolutely, white. 

Thefe are fads which anatomy has eftablifhed ; and 
we acknowledge them to be fuch, that we cannot di¬ 
vert ourfelves of the idea, that climate has a confide- 
rable lhare in producing a difference of colour. 

The only objcdtion of any confequence that has ever 
been made to the hypothefis of climate, is this, that 
people under the fame parallels are not exadtly of the 
fame colour. But this is no objedtion in fadl; for it 
does not follow that thofe countries which are at an 
equal diftance from the equator, fhould have their 
climates the fame. Indeed nothing is more contrary 
to experience than this. Climate depends upon a va¬ 
riety 
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ricty of accidents. High mountains in the neighbour¬ 
hood of a place make it cooler, by chilling the air that 
is carried over them by the winds. Large fpreading 
fucculent plants, if among the produdionsof the foil, 
have the fame effed ; they afford agreeable cooling 
fhades, and a moift atmofphere from their continual 
exhalations, by which the ardour of the lunisconii- 
dc.rably abated. While the foil, on the other hand, 
if of a fandy nature, retains the heat in an uncommon 
degree, and makes the fummers conliderably hotter 
than thofe which arc found to exift in the fame lati¬ 
tude where the foil is different. To this proximity of 
what may be termed burning fands, and to the fulphn- 
reous and metallic particles which are continually ex¬ 
haling from the bowels of the earth, is aferibed the 
different degree of blacktjefs by which feme African 
nations are diftinguilhable from each other, though 
under the fame parrallels. To thefe obfervations we 
may add, that though the inhabitants of the fame pa¬ 
rallel are not exadly of the fame hue, yet they differ 
only by fhades of the fame colour ; or, to fpeak with 
more precifion, that there are no two people, in fuch 
a fituation, one of whom is white and the other black. 

To fum up the whole.-Suppofe we were to take a 

common globe; to begin at the equator; to paint e- 
very country along the meridian line in fuccefiion from 
thence ta the poles; and to paint them with the fame 
colour which prevails in the refpedive inhabitants of 
each, we lliould fee the black, with which we had 
been obliged to begin, infenfibly changing to an olive, 
and the olive, through as many intermediate colours, 
to a white : and if, on the other hand, we fhonld 
complete any one of the parallels according to the 
fame plan, we fhotild fee a difference perhaps in the 
appearance of fome of the countries through which it 
ran, though the difference would conftlt wholly in 
fhades of the fame colour. 

The argument, therefore, which is brought againfl 
the hypothefis, is fo far from being an objedion, that 
it may be confidered as one of the firft arguments in its 
favour ; for if climate has really an influence on the 
mucous fubftance of the body, it is evident, that we 
muff not only exped to fee a gradation of colour in 
the inhabitants from the equator to the poles, but al- 
fo different fhades of the fame colour in the inhabitants 
of the fame parallel. 

To this argument may be added one that is uncon¬ 
trovertible, which is, that when the black inhabitants 
of Africa are tranfplanted to colder, or the white in¬ 
habitants of Europe to hotter climates, their children, 
born there, are of a different colour from themfelves; 
that is, lighter in the firft, and darker in the fecond 
inffance. 

As a proof of the firft, we fhall give the words of 
the Abbe Raynal, in his admired publication. “ The 
children,” fays he, “ which they (the Africans) pro¬ 
create in America, are not fo black as their parents 
were. After each generation the difference becomes 
more palpable. It is poflible, that after a numerous 
fuccefiion of generations, the men come from Africa 
would not be diftinguifhed from thofe of the country 
into which they may have been tranfplanted.” 

This circumftance we have had the pleafure of hear¬ 
ing confirmed by a variety of perfons who have been 
witnelfes of the fad; but particularly by many intel¬ 


ligent Africans who have been parents themfelves in Com- 
Anierica, and who have declared, that the difference _ plexion. 
is fo palpable in the northern provinces, that not only v 
they themfelves have conflantly obferved it, but that 
they have heard it obferved by others. 

Neither is this variation in the children from the 
colour of their parents improbable. The children of 
the blackeft Africans are born white. In this flate 
they continue for about a month, when they change 
to a pale yellow. In procefs of time they become 
brown. Their fkin ftill continues to inertafe in dark- 
nefs with their age, till it becomes of a dirty fallow 
black; and at length, after a certain period of years, 
gloify and fhining. Now, if climate has any influence 
on the mucous fubflance of the body, this variation in 
the children from the colour of their parents is an e- 
vent which mull be reafonably expeded : for being 
born white, and not having equally powerful caufes toa<Sb 
upon them in colder, as their parents had in the hotter 
climates which they left, it muff neceffarily follow, 
that the fame effed cannot poffibly be produced. 

Hence alfo, if the hypothelis be admitted, may be 
deduced the reafon why even thofe children who have 
been brought from their country at an early age into 
colder regions, have been obferved to be of a lighter 
colour than thofe who have remained at home till they 
arrived at a ffate of manhood. For having undergone 
fome of the changes which we mentioned to have at¬ 
tended their countrymen from infancy to a certain 
age, and having been taken away before the reft could 
be completed, thefe farther changes, which would 
have taken place had they remained at home feem 
either to have been checked in their progrefs, or 
weakened in their degree, by a colder climate. 

We come now to the fecond and oppofitc cafe ; for 
a proof of which we (hall appeal to the words of Dr 
Mitchell in the Pliilofophical Tranfadions, n° 476. 
fed. 4. “ The Spaniards who have inhabited Ameri¬ 

ca under the torrid zone for any time are become as 
dark coloured as our native Indians of Virginia, of 
which I myfelf have been a witnefs; and were they 
not to intermarry with the Europeans, but lead the 
fame rude and barbarous lives with the Indians, it is 
very probable, that, in a fucctffion of many genera¬ 
tions, they would become as dark in complexion.” 

To this inffance we fhall add one, which is men¬ 
tioned by a late writer, who, deferibing the African 
coaft and the European fettlements there, has the fol¬ 
lowing paifage. “ There are feveral other fmall Por- 
tnguefe fettlements, and one of fome note at Mitom- 
ba, a river in Sierra Leon. The people here called 
Portuguefe, are principally perfons bred from a mixtnre 
of the firft Portuguefe difeoverers with the natives, and 
now become, in their complexion and woolly quality, 
of their hair, perfed negroes, retaining, however, a 
fmattering of the Portuguefe language.” 

Thefe fads with refped to the colonifts of the Eu¬ 
ropeans are of the higheft importance in the prefent 
cafe, and deferve a lerious attention. For when wc 
know to a certainty from whom they are defeended ; 
when we know that they were, at the time of their 
tranfplantation, of the fame colour as thofe from whom 
they feverally lprung ; and when, on the other hand, 
we are credibly informed that they have changed it for 
the native colour of the place which they now inhabit; 
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Com- the evidence in fupport of theft' faffs is as great as if a 
plexion. perfon, on the removal of two or three families into 
v another climate, had determined to afccrtain the cir- 

cumftance; as if he had gone with them and watched 
their children ; as if he had communicated his observa¬ 
tions at his death to a fnccelfor ; as if his fuccelibr had 
profecuccd the plan: and thus an nnintermpted chain 
of evidence had been kept up from their fir ft retiioval to 
any determined period of fucceeding time. 

Bnt though thefe facts feem fuffieient of themftlves 
to confirm our opinion, they are not the only fads 
which can be adduced in its fupport. It can be fhown, 
that the members of thevery fame family, when divid¬ 
ed from each other, and removed into different coun¬ 
tries, have not only changed their family complexion, 
bnt that they have changed it to as many different co¬ 
lours as they have gone into different regions of the 
world. We cannot have, perhaps, amoreftriking iu- 
ftance of this than in the Jews. Thefe people are feat- 
tered over the face of the whole earth. They have 
preferved thetnfelves diftindl from the reft of the world 
by their religion; and as they never intermarry with 
any but thofc of their own fed, fo they have no mix¬ 
ture of blood in their veins that they Ihould differ from 
each other: and yet nothing is more true, than that 
the Englifh Jew is white, the Portuguefe fwartby, the 
Armenian olive, and the Arabian copper ; in fhort 
that there appear to be as many different fpecies of 
Jews as there are countries in which they refide. 

To thefe fads we lhall add th-e following obferva- 
tion, that if we can give credit to the ancient hiftori- 
ans in gefieral, a change from the darkeft black to the 
piireft white mufthavc actually been accoinplilliecl. One 
inftance, perhaps, may be thought fuffieient. Herodo¬ 
tus relates, that the Colchi were black, and that they 
had crifped hair. Thefe people were a detachment of 
the ^Ethiopian army under Sefoftris, who followed him 
in his expedition, and fettled in that part of the world 
where Colchis is ufually reprefented to have been fitua- 
ted. Had not the fame author informed us of this 
circumftance, we fliould have thought it ftrange that 
a people of this defeription fhould have been found in 
fiich a latitude. Now as they were undoubtedly fettled 
there, and as they were neither fo totally deftroyed, 
nor made any fuch rapid conquefts, as . that hiftory 
fhould notice the event, there is great reafon to pre- 
fume that their defendants continued in the fame, or 
fettled in the adjacent, country; from whence it will 
follow, that they muft have changed their complexion 
to that which is obferved in the inhabitants of this par¬ 
ticular region at the prefent day; or, in other words, 
that the black inhabitants of Colchis muft have Been 
changed into th.e fair Circafliatis. Suppofe, without 
the knowledge of any hiftorian, they had made fiich 
confiderable conquefts as to have fettled themfelves at 
the diftapee of 1000 miles in any one direction from 
Colchis, ftill they mufthavechanged their.colour : For 
had they gone in an eaftern or vveftern direction, they 
muft have been of the fame colour as the Cireaffians ; 
if to the north, whiter; if to the fouth, of a copper. 
There are no people within that diftance of Colchis who 
are black. 

From the whole of the preceding obfervations 
on the fubjedl, we may conclude, that as all the 
inhabitants of the earth cannot he otherwife than 
Vol. V. 


the children of (he fame parents, and as the difference Com- 
of their appearance muft have of courfe proceeded from plexion. 
incidental cattfes, the caufes are a combination of v ’ 
thofe qualities which we call climate : that tlx- black¬ 
list i- of the Africans is fo far engrafted in their co,.di¬ 
lution, in a coun'e of many generations, that their 
children wholly inherit it if brought up in the lame 
fpot; but that it is not fo wholly interwoven in their 
nature, that it cannot be removed if they arc born and 
fettled in another. 

The fame principles with the above we find adopted 
and further illultrated by Profclior Zimmerman of 
Brunfwick, in his celebrated work 7 'be Ceogi ajhical 
Hijlory of Man.. See. He there proves in the molt fa- 
tisfaftory manner, That the complexion of the human 
fpecies is uniformly correfpondent with the dsgree of 
heat or cold to which they are habitually t>;j c (r;!. In 
maintaining this pofuion, he makes a very p. per t’i- 
ftinsftion with regard to climate. By cltn.aL-s v, c. arc 
to undtrftand, not limply cr iokly thofe diflingwifhed 
by the geographical divifions of the globe, to the ex- 
clufion of what he ttrvns phyfical climate, or that which 
depends on the changes produced in any given lati¬ 
tude by fuch adventitious circumftanccs as the lower 
or more elevated fuuations of a country, its being en- 
compafled by water or large trails of land, overfpread 
or furrounded with forefts, placed in an extenlive plain, 
or environed by lofty mountains. Peculiarities of the 
like kind, as hasbeen already noticed, frequently pre¬ 
vent the phyfical climate from cor re fponding entirely 
with the geographical, as a country influenced by them 
is often much warmer or colder than other regions pla¬ 
ced under the fame degree of latitude. The influence 
of thefe fecondary or modifying circumftaisces has been 
already advened to, and need not be further enlarged 
upon : we fhall here only obferve, that the erroneous 
reafoning of Lord Karnes on this fubjesft feems to have 
been owing, to his inattention to the difference above 
mentioned. At Senegal, and in the adjacent lands, 
the thermometer is often at 112 or 117 degrees in the. 

(bade; and here we find the inhabitants jet black, with 
woolly hair. The heat is equally great in Congo and 
Loango, and thefe countries are inhabited by negroes 
only; whereas in Morocco, to the north of thefe re¬ 
gions, and at the Cape of Good Hope, to the fotuh, 
the heat is not fointenfe, nor are the inhabitants of fo 
deep a hue. Lord Karnes alks, Wherefore are not the 
Abyffinians and the inhabitants of Zaara of as dark a 
complexion as the Moors on the coaft of Guinea ? 

M. Zimmerman anfwers, that “ thefe countries are 
much cooler. The defert is not only farther from the 
equator, but the winds blowing over the Atlas moun¬ 
tains, which like the Alps are covered with fnow, and 
the wefterly wind coming from the fea, muft confider- 
ably mitigate the heat. Nor is Abyflinia fo warm as 
either Monomotopa or Guinea. The north-eatl winds 
from the fide of Perfia and Arabia are cooled by their 
paffage over the Red Sea: the northern winds from 
Egypt lafe much of their Beat 011 the chain of moun¬ 
tains that is extended between the countries: the 
winds from the fouth and the weft are fea-winds. Thus 
the only quarter from which they can derive exceffive 
heat is from the w'eft, as lU air on this fide muft pafs 
over trails of heated lands.” For a fiir.iLr reafon it is J 
that negroes are not found either in Alia or South A- 
O 0 merica 
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Com- merica under the equator. The fituations of thefe 
plexion countries, our author obferves, expofe them to iea- 
II.. breezes and cooling winds from the continent. He 
°tioi\ Ca ' ccm fi rins this hypocliefis by obferving, that the moun- 
«—v-lw taineers of warm climates, as in .Barbary and Ceylon, 
are much fairer than the inhabitants of the valleys: 
that the Saracens and Moors, who conquered the 
north-eaft part of Africa in 1700, from being brown, 
are become like the negroes near the equator: that 
the Portuguefe, who fettled at Senegal in 1400, be¬ 
came blacks; and Tudela the Jew aliens, that his 
countrymen in Abyffiuia acquired the dark complexion 
of the original natives. 

Upon the whole : Colour and figure may be ftyled 
habits of the body. Like other habits, they are cre¬ 
ated, not by great and hidden impreflions, but by con¬ 
tinual and almoll imperceptible touches. Of habits 
both of mind and body, nations are fufceptible as well 
as individuals. They are tranfmitted to offspring, and 
augmented by inheritance. Long in growing to ma¬ 
turity, national features, like national manners, become 
fixed only after a fuccelfiou of ages. They become, 
however, fixed atlaft; and ifwe canafcertain any ef- 
feft produced by a given (late of weather or of cli¬ 
mate, it requires only repetition during a fufficient 
length of time to augment and imprefs it with a per¬ 
manent chara&er. The fanguine countenance will, 
for this reafon, be perpetual in the highefl latitudes of 
the temperate zone; and we fhall for ever find the 
fwarthy, the olive, the tawny, and the black, as we 
defcend to the fouth. 

The uniformity of the effedt in the fame climate, 
and on men in a fimilar Hate of fociety, proves the 
power and certainty of the caufe. If the advocates of 
different human fpecies fuppofe that the beneficent 
Deity hath created the inhabitants of the earth of dif¬ 
ferent colours, becaufe thefe colours are bell adapted 
to their refpedlive zones; it furely places his benevo¬ 
lence in a more advantageouslight to fay,' he has given 
to human nature the power of accommodating itfelf to 
every zone. This pliancy of nature is favourable to 
the unions of the mod diftant nations, and facilitates 
the acquifition and the extenfion of fcieace, which 
would otherwife be confined to few objedls and to a 
very limited range. It opens the way particularly to 
the knowledge of the globe which we inhabit; a fub- 
jedl fo important and interelling to man. It is veri¬ 
fied by experience. Mankind are for ever changing 
their habitations by conquefts or by commerce ; and 
we find them in all climates, not only able to endure 
the change, but fo affimilated by time, that we cannot 
fay with certainty whofe anceflor was the native of the 
clime, and whofe the intruding foreigner. 

All the foregoing obfervations have been well reca¬ 
pitulated, illufirated by new fads, and enforced by 
additional reafoning founded on experience, by the 
Reverend Dr S. S. Smith, profeffor of moral philofo- 
phy in the college of New Jerfey, in his Efay on the 
Caufes of the Variety of Complexion and Figure in the Hu¬ 
man Species; to which the reader who wilhes for fur¬ 
ther fatisfadion on the fubjedt is referred. 

COMPLEXUS; and Complexes Minor, or Tra- 
helo-mafoideeus : two mufcles in the pofterior part of 
the trunk. See Anatomy, Table of the Mufcles. 
COMPLICATION, in general, denotes the blend¬ 


ing, or rather interweaving, of feveral different things Compline 
together : thus, a perfon afflided with feveral diforders II 
at the fame time, is faid to labour under a complica- Gompofi- 
tion of diforders. . tl0ll ‘ . 

COMPLINE, the lafi divifion of the Romifh bre¬ 
viary. It was inftituted to implore God’s protedion 
during the night, as the prime is for the day. It is 
recited after fun-fet; and is fo called, becaufe it com¬ 
pletes the office for the 24 hours. 

COMPLUTENSIAN Bible. See Bible (Creek). 

COMPONE, orCoMPONED, or Gobosiy, in heral¬ 
dry. A bordure compone is that formed or compofed 
of a row of angular parts, or chequers of two colours. 

COMPONED, or Composed, is alfo ufed in ge¬ 
neral for a bordure, a pale, or a fefs, compofed of two 
different colours or metals difpofcd alternately, fepa- 
rated and divided by fillets, excepting at the corners; 
where the jundures are made in the form of a goat’s 
foot. 

COMPOSITE, in general, denotes fomething com¬ 
pounded, or made up of feveral others united together : 
thus. 

Composite Numbers, arfe fuch as can be meafured 
exadly by a number exceeding unity; as 6 by 2 or 
3, or 10 by 5, &c. fo that 4 is the lowefl compofite 
number. Compofite numbers between themfelves, 
are thofe which have fome common meafure befides 
unity; asi2andiy, as being both meafured by 3. 

Composite Order, in architedure, the laff of the 
five orders of columns; fo called becaufe its capital is 
compofed out of thofe of the other columns, borrow¬ 
ing a quarter-round from the Tufcan and Doric, a row 
of leaves from the Corinthian, and volutes from the 
Ionic. Its corniche has fimple modillions or dentils. 

It is alfo called the Roman or Italic order, as having- 
been invented by the Romans. By mod authors it is 
ranked after the Corinthian, either as being the next 
riched, or the lafi invented. See Architecture, 
n° 48. 

COMPOSITION, in a general fenfe, the uniting 
or putting together feveral things, fo as to t form one 
whole, called a compound. 

Composition of Ideas, an ad of the mind, whereby 
it unites feveral fimple ideas into one conception or 
complex idea. 

When we are provided with a fufficient fiock of 
fimple ideas, and have by habit and ufe rendered them 
familiar to our minds, they become the component parts 
of other ideas dill more complicated, and form what 
we may call a fecond order of compound notions. This 
procefs may be continued to any degree of compofition 
we pleafe, mounting from one llagc to another, and 
enlarging the number of combinations. 

Composition, in grammar the joining of twowords 
together; or prefixing a particle to another word, to 
augment, diminilh, or change its fignification. 

Composition in logic, a method of reafoning, 
whereby we proceed from fome general felf-evident 
truth to other particular and fingular ones. 

In difpofing and putting together our thoughts, there 
are two ways of proceeding equally within our choice: 
for we may fo fuppofe the truths, relating to any part 
of knowledge, as they prefented themfelves iq the 
mind in the manner of inveftigation; carrying on the 
ferics of proofs in a reverfe order, till they at laff ter- 
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Compofi- minate in firft principles: or beginning with thefe prin- 
tion. ciplcs, we may take the contrary way ; and from them 
deduce, by a dircft train or reafoning, all the fevcral 
propofitions we want to eftabiifh. 

Th is diverfity in the manner of arranging our 
thoughts gives rife to the twofold divition of method 
eftablifhed among logicians; the one called analytic 
method, or the method of refolution, inafmuch as it 
traces things back to their fource, and refolves know¬ 
ledge into its firft and original principles. This me¬ 
thod ftands in contradiftiniftion to the method of com- 
po/ition; or, as it is otherwife called, the fynthetic 
method : for here we proceed by gathering together 
the feveral fcattered parts of knowledge, and combi¬ 
ning them into one fyftem, in fuCh a manner as that 
the underftanding is enabled diftinftly to follow truth 
through all the different ftages of gradation. 

Composition, in nuific, is the art of inventing and 
writing airs; of accompanying them with a fuitable 
harmony; in fhort, of forming a complete piece of mu- 
fic in all its parts* 

The knowledge of melody, harmony, and its rules, 
4 s the foundation of compofition. Without doubt, 
it is neceflary to know in what manner chords fhould 
be filled, how to prepare and refolve diffonances, 
how to find the fundamental bafs, and how to put in 
practice all the other minutiae of elementary know¬ 
ledge ; but with the mechanical rules of harmony alone, 
one is by no means better qualified to underftand the 
art, and operate in the practice of compofition, than 
to form himfelf for eloquence upon all the rhetorical 
precepts exhibited in grammar. We need not fay, that 
befides this, it is neceflary to underftand the genius 
and compafs -of voices and inftruments; to judge what 
airs may be of eafy, and what of difficult execution; 
to obferve what will, and what will not, be produc¬ 
tive of any effect; to feel the charadter of different 
movements, as well as that of different modulations, 
that both may be always fuitably applied ; to know 
the different rules eftablifhed by convention, by tafte, 
by caprice, or by pedantry, as fugues, imitations, or 
in pieces where the fubjedt is confined to uniform 
laws in its harmony, melody, rhithmus, &c. All ihefe 
acquifitions are ftill no more than preparatives for 
compofition: but the compofer muft find in his own 
genius the fouroes of beautiful melody, of fublime har¬ 
mony, the pidturefque, and the expreffive in mnfic ; 
he muft, in fhort, be capable of perceiving, and of 
forming, the order of the whole piece; to follow the 
relations and aptitudes of which it is fufceptible in 
every kind ; to inflame his foul with the fpirit and en- 
thufiafm of the poet, rather than childifhly amufe him¬ 
felf with punning in harmony, or adapting the mnfic 
to each particular word. It is with reafon that our 
muficians have given the name of words to the poems 
which they fet to mufic. It appears evident from 
their manner of expreffing them, that, in their appre- 
henfion, they feemed words, and words alone. One 
would be tempted to imagine, particularly during fome 
of thefe laft years, that the rules for the formation 
and fucceffion of chords have catifed all the reft to be 
negledled or forgot; and that harmony has made no 
acquifitions but at the expence of what is general and 
effential in the mufical art. All our artifts know how 
to fill a chord with its conftituent fopnds, or a piece of 
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harmony with its conftituent parts; but not a foul Compofi- 
amongft them feels a ray of compofition. As to what % 
remains, though the fundamental rules of counter¬ 
point, or mufic in parts, continue ftill the fame, they 
are more or lefs rigorous and inflexible in proportion 
as the parts increafe in number; for according as the 
parts are multiplied, the difficulty of compofition is 
heightened, and the rules are lefs fevere.—Compofi- 
tions in two parts are called duettos when the. two per¬ 
formers fmg equally ; that is to fay, when the fubjedt 
is no further extended, but divided between them : but 
if the fubjedt is in one part alone, and the fubordinate 
harmony no more than an accompanyment, the firft part 
is then either called a recitative or a folo ; and the other 
an accompanyment, or continued bafs, if it is a bafs. It 
is the fame cafe with the trio, with compofnions in 
three, in four, or in five parts. 

The name of compofition is likewife given to fuch 
pieces of mufic themfelves as are formed according to 
the rules of the art. For this reafon the duetts, trios, 
quartettes, which have juft been mentioned, are called 
compofitions. 

Compofitions are either formed for the voice alone, 
or for inftruments, or for voices and inftruments join¬ 
ed. Full chorufes and fongs are the only compofitions 
principally intended for the voice, though fometimes 
inftruments are joined with it to fupport it. Compo- 
fiiions for inftruments are intended to be executed by 
a band in the orcheftra, and then they are called 
fytnphonies, concertos ; or for fome particular fpecies 
of inftruments, and then they are called pieces or fo- 
natas. 

Such compofitions as are deftined both for voices 
and inftruments, have been generally divided into 
two capital fpecies, viz . the facred and the fecular . 

The compofitions deftined for the church, whether 
pfalms, hymns, anthems, or refponfives, are in gene¬ 
ral diftinguiffied by the name of church-mufc , and 
charadterized by their intention to be fung with words. 

Secular mufic in general may likewife be divided into 
two kinds; theatrical and chamber mufic. Of the firft 
kind is thatufed in the operas; the fubdivifionsof the 
fecond are endlefs. Solos, concertos, cantatas, fongs, 
and airs, almoft of every kind, which are not adapted 
to the church or the ftage, may be included in the idea 
of chamber-mufic. 

In general, it is thought, that facred mufic requires 
deeper fcience, and a more accurate obfervation of 
rules; the fecular fpecies gives more indulgence to ge¬ 
nius, and fubfifts in greater variety. 

But we muft here obferve, that the ecclefiaftical 
mufic now ufed, or rather profaned and murdered, 
amongft us, though regular in its harmc-ny, is liinple 
in its compofition, and demands not that profound 
knowledge in the art, either to form or comprehend 
it, which Rouffeau, whom till now we have followed 
in this article, feems to imagine. His aflertion can 
only be applicable to the church-mufic of Italy. That 
which is now eftablifhed amongft us feems not to be 
indigenous, but transferred with the Calviniftical li¬ 
turgy from Geneva; and as it is intended for popular 
ufe, it can by no means be efteemed an high exertion 
of the mufical art; yet, however Ample, it is pleafing; 
and, when properly performed, might elevate the foul 
to a degree of devotion, and even of rapture, which 
O 0 2 at 
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Compofi- at prefenc we are To far from feeling, that we rather 
tlo u - / feem to fleep or to howl, than to ling the praife of 
God. Perhaps the clergy may find more advantage in 
cultivating their farms; but they would furely fed a 
higher and diviner pleafure in cultivating the taftes and 
voices of their people. Tne one, however, is not in¬ 
compatible with the other. An hour of relaxation in 
a winter evening might ferve for the accomplifhment 
of this pious purpofe; and one (liould imagine, that, 
independent of religious confiderations, the fpirit of 
the order might dictate fuch a nteafure as calculated to 
produce popular entertainment and gain popular af¬ 
fection. 

In compofition, the author either confines himfelf, 
as a fubjeCt, to the mere mechanical modulations and 
arrangements of found ; and, as his end, to the pleafure 
of the ear alone; or otherwife he foars a nobler height; 
he afpires to imitative mufic; he endeavours to ren¬ 
der the hearts and fouls of his auditors dudtile by his 
art, and thus to produce the nobleft emotions and 
moft falutary effects. In the firft view, it is only 
neceflary that he (hould look for beautiful founds and 
agreeable chords; but in the fecond, he ought to cou- 
fider muftc in its conformity with the accents of the 
human voice, and in the exprefltve powers of notes' 
harmonically combined to fignify or paint fuch objeCls 
as are fufceptible of imitation. In Roufleau’s article 
Opera, fome ideas may be found by which the art may 
be ennobled and elevated, by forming mufic into a 
language more powerful and pathetic than eloquence 
itfelf. See Opera. 

Composition, in literature, the art of forming 
and arranging fentiments, and cloathing them with 
language finable to the nature of the fubjeCl or dif- 
conrfe. See the articles Language, Oratory, Po¬ 
etry, Dialogue, Epistle, and History. 

Composition, in chemiftry, is the union and com¬ 
bination of feveral fubflances of different natures, from 
which a compound body refills. From this union of 
hodies of different natures, a body is formed, of a mix¬ 
ed nature, which Becker and Stahl have called a //fix¬ 
ture, and which maybe called a combination, or chemical 
compofition, to avoid the equivocal fenfe of the word 
mixture. By this lad, we underftand only a mere ap- 
polition of parts; and which would therefore give a 
very falfe idea of chemical compofition, m which a 
mutual adbefion takes place between the combined 
fubftances. 

Composition, in painting, includes the invention 
as well as difpofition of the figures, the choice of at¬ 
titudes, &c. 

Compofition, therefore, eonfifts of .two parts; one 
of which finds out, by means of hiftory, proper ub- 
jedts for a picture; and the other difpofes them to ad¬ 
vantage. See Painting. 

Co mpositio n, in pharmacy, the art or aid of mix¬ 
ing divers ingredients together into a medicine fo as 
they may afitft each other's virtues, fupply each other’s 
defedts, or corredt any ill qualities thereof. See Phar¬ 
macy. 

Composition, in commerce, a contradl between 
an infolvent debtor and" his creditors. Whereby the 
latter accept of a part of the debt in compofition for 
the whole, and give a general acquittance accord¬ 
ingly* 


Composition, in printing, commonly termed com- Compofi* 
pofing, the arranging of feveral types or letters in the tion 
compoiing-ftick, in order to forma line; and of fe- ^ . 
veral lines ranged in order, in the galley, to make a ° m P Q • 
page,; and of feveral pages to make a form. See 
Printing. 

COMPOSITE, in botany. The name of a clafs 
in Htrmannus and Royen; as likewife of an order in 
Linnaeus's fragments of a natural method, confining 
in general of the plants which have the charadters 
enumerated in the following article. A particular 
defeription of this order is given under the article 
Syngenesia, which includes all the compound 
flowers. 1 

COMPOSITUS Flos, in botany, an aggregate 
flower compofed of many fiofeuti feffiks, 011 a common 
entire recepuculum, with a common perianthium, and 
wliofe antherae being five in number unite in the form 
of'a cylinder; the flofeuli are monopetalous, and under 
each of them is a monofperrnous gernven. Compound 
flowers are either ligulati, tubuloji , or radiati. 

COMPOST, in agriculture, denotes a certain kind 
of mixture defigned to affifi the foil in the way of ve¬ 
getation, inftead of dung. The requifites for a com¬ 
port are, 1. That it ought to be cheaper than the 
quantity of dung required for an equal extent of foil. 

9. It ought to be lefs bulky; and, 3. It ought to pro¬ 
duce equal effedts. 

Under the article Agriculture, we have endea¬ 
voured to Ihow, that the true vegetable food eonfifts 
in reality of the putrid effluvia proceeding from de¬ 
cayed animal and Vegetable fubftances. If this theory 
is admitted, the hope of making comports as it fucce- 
danenm for dung is but very fmall, nnlefs they are 
made of putrefied animal and vegetable fubftances ; in 
which cafe, unlefs in very Angular cifcumftances, they 
will prove much dearer than dung itfelf. Several at¬ 
tempts, however, have been made by thofe who had 
other views concerning the nature of the true vege¬ 
table food. An oil-comport is recommended in ihe 
Georgical Eflays, upon a fuppofirion that the food of 
vegetables is of an oily nature. It is made as follows: 

“ Take of North American potalh i2lb. Break the file 
into fmall pieces, and put it into a convenient veflel 
with four gallons of water. Let the mixture Hand 48 
hours; then add coarfe train oil 14 gallons. In a few 
days the fait will be diflolved, and tlie mixture, upon 
ftirring, will become nearly uniform. Take 14 bufhels 
of fand, or 20 of dry mold; upon thefe pour the above 
liquid ingredients. Turn this compofition frequently 
over, and lit fix months it will be fit for ufe. When 
the liquid ingredients are put to oneor two hoglheadsof 
water, a liquid comport will be formed, which mult be 
ufed with a water cart.” 

This comport, however, the inventor himfelf oivtis 
to be inferior to rotten dung, as indeed may very na¬ 
turally be fuppofed : yet in fome cafes it feems ca¬ 
pable of doing fervice, as will appear from fome of 
the following experiments which we extradl from the 
eflays abovemeniioned. 

Exp. I. By the author of the eflays. “ I took four 
pots, n° r, 2, 3, 4. N° i. contained I2lb. of barren 
fand, with 1 oz, of the fand oil comport. N° 2. con¬ 
tained I2lb. of fand without any mixture. N° 3. had 
I2lb. of fand with half an ounce of flaked lime. N° 4. 
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Compoft. had 12I !>. of find with 40Z. of the fand oil corn port. 
—v—' In the month of March, I put fix grains of wheat in¬ 
to each pot, and during the fuminer, I occa/imally 
watered the plants with filtrated water. Ail the time 
the plants were confuting the farina, I could obferve 
very little difference in their appearance. But alter 
one month’s gro.vth, I remarked that n° 1. was the 
bell; n° 2. the next; n° 3. the next; and n° 4. much 
the worir.” The fame dixfcrenccs were obferved in 
Auguft, when n° i.rhebeft, had five fmall ears, which 
contained a few poor grains of wheat. 

Exp. II. By the fame. “ In the month of June, I 
fcledted four lands of equal good'nefs in a field in¬ 
tended for turnips. The foil was a light fand, with a 
tolerable quantity of vegetable earth ainongft it. It 
was ploughed out of fward in November, and had not 
borne a crop for many years. I thall dillinguiili my 
experimental lands by n 0 ' 1, 2,3, 4. N° 1. was ma¬ 
nured with ro'ten dung ; u° 2. with oil-compoft; n° j. 
with lime; n° 4. was left without any dretfing. On 
the 20th of June they were all fown with turnip-feed 
broad-cift, and during the courfc of the fe.ifon were 
twice hoed. In November I viewed the field, and made 
the following remarks. N° 1. the beft; n° 2.'thenext; 
n° 3. the worft; n° 4. better than n° 3.” Here the 
oil-compoft appears in a favourable light; but other 
trials, made with equal accuracy, feem rather to prove, 
that it is not proper for turnips, barley, or quick 
growing vegetables. It requires being meliorated by 
the atmofphere, and therefore is betcer adapted for 
winter crops. 

Exp. III. by the fame. “ In the month of May, 
I planted 12 alleys that la'y between my afparagus beds 
with cauliflower plants. Each alley took up about 30 
plants. One of the alleys I fet apart for an experi¬ 
ment with the oil-compoft, prepared according to the 
directions already given. About an handful of the 
Compoft was put to the root of each cauliflower plant. 
In all other refpedts the alley was managed like the 
reft. The plants in general flowered very well; but 
thole to which i applied the comport fprung up hafti- 
ly with final! ftalks, and produced very poor flowers. 
I imputed this unfavourable appearance to the frelh- 
nefsofthe comport, which was only a few weeks eld. 
In the September following this unfuccefsfui expe¬ 
riment, I planted the fame alleys with early cab¬ 
bages. The neceflity of meliorating the comport was 
in this trial fully confirmed. For the Cabbages that 
grew upon the alley, which in May had received the 
compoft, were larger and in all refpetrts finer than the 
others.” 

Exp. IV. by James Stovin, Efq; of Doncafter. 
“ In the year 1769, I made the following trial with 
the oil comport, prepared as abovedirented. One acre 
fowu with barley, and manured with oil-comport at 
18s. produced five quarters five bufhels. An acre 
adjoining, fown with barley, and manured with 12 
loads of rotten dung at 3I. produced four quarters 
three bufhels and two pecks. The comport-barley 
was bolder and better corn than the other. In the 
year 1770, the dunged acre produced of rye, three 
quarters. The comport acre of ditto, two quarters 
fix bufhels. In the year 1771, the fame lands were 
fown with oats, and the produce was greatly in fa¬ 
vour of the dunged acre. Thefe experimental lands 


were in a common field that had been long under the Compoft. 
plough.” v “ 

Exp. V. by Richard Townly, Efq. of Belfield. 

“ In the fpring 1770, I prepared a piece of ground 
for onions. It was laid out into fix beds of the fame 
lize, andwhich were all fown at the fame time. Over 
two of them, the oil compoft was fcstierul in a very 
moderate quantity. Over other two, pigeon’s dun<r; 
and over the remaining two, fome of my weed-compojl 
(formed of putrefied vegetables), which I eft ecru one 
of tiie beft manures, for moft vegetables, that can be 
made. The onions came up very well in all the beds; 
bnr, in about fix weeks, thofe that were fed with the 
oil-compoll, plainly difeovered the advantage they had 
over the reft, by their luxuriancy and colour, and at 
the end of the fummer perfefted the fineft crop 1 Ind 
ever fecn, being greatly fuperior to the others both in 
quantity and fize. The fame fpring I made an expe¬ 
riment upon four rows of cabbages, fet at the dirtance 
of four feet every way. Two were manured with oil- 
comport, and two with my own. All the plants were 
unluckily damaged, juft before they began to form, by 
fome turkies getting into the field and plucking off 
the greateft part of the leaves. However, they fo far 
recovered, in the September following, from 22 to 
281b. a-pi ce. The rows proved fo equal in goodnefs, 
that I could not determine which had the advantage. 

The fame year, one part of a field of wheat expofed to 
the north-eaft winds, which, that fpring, continued to 
blow for a month or five weeks, appeared very poor 
and languid at the time of tillering. Over it I order¬ 
ed fome of the oil-compoft to be fown with the hand; 
which not only recovered, but alfo puflied forwards 
the wheat plants in that part of the field, fo as to 
make them little inferior, if any, to the reft. The fame 
fpring, I made a comparative experiment, upon four 
contiguous lands of oats, between the oil-compoft 
and my own wced-compoft. The latter had manifert- 
ly the advantage, though the other produced a very 
large and fine crop. I alfo tried the oil-compoft up¬ 
on carrots, and it anfwered exceedingly well. I 
did the fame this year (1771) both upon them and 
my onions, and have the fineft crops of thefe vege¬ 
tables I ever favv any where upon the fame compafg 
of ground.” 

Exp. VI. by Mr J. Broadbent of Berwick, in El- 

met near Leeds.- 1 ‘ On the fill! of October 1771, 

I fowed two acres of a light channelly foil with wheat, 
and harrowed in the compoft with the grain. Being 
at a considerable dirtance from a large town, vve find 
it very difficult and expenfive to procure rotten dung 
in fufficient quantity for our tillage lands, for which 
reafon we have recourfe to land-dreffings both for our 
winter and fpring-corn. Rape-dull and foot are prin¬ 
cipally iifed ; but the prefent price of both thefe ar¬ 
ticles is a heavy tax upon the farmer. To obviate that 
inconvenience, I refolved to make trial of the oil- 
compoft; and from what I have obferved in this one 
experiment, I am encouraged to make a more exten- 
fiveufeofit the next year. Being well acquainted 
with the nature and efficacy of foot, I am fatisfied, 
that the above two acres produced as good a crop of 
wheat as if they had been dreffied with that excellent 
manure.” 

On the fuppofition that vegetables are fupported by 
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Compoft. matters of a faline nature, comports formed of diffe- 
*’■' v ' rent forts of falls have been contrived, but with lefs 
fuccefs than the one above treated of. A famous com- 
pofition of this kind was lately fold by patent, under 
the name of Baron Van Haak’s cotupojl. The follow¬ 
ing experiment is mentioned in the Georgical Eflays, 
as made with a view to determine the virtues of it 
compared with the oil-compoft: and foot mixed with 
afhes .— lt In the beginning of April 1773, al) acre °f 
land was fown with forward oats. I pitched upon one 
land in the middle of the piece, which I efteemed bet¬ 
ter than any of the reft, and upon this I fcattered Ba¬ 
ron Van Haak’s compoft, in the quantity directed in 
his inftruftions. On one fide I manured a land with 
the oil-comport, but rather with a lefs quantity than 
directed ; and, on the other fide, I manured two lands 
with dry coal-allies lifted fine, and an equal quantity 
of foot. The lands upon which this experiment was 
made, were much worn out with a long fucceffion of 
crops. The lands which had the benefit of the allies 
and foot, produced an exceeding fine crop; the oil- 
compoft produced a tolerable good one; but that 
which had only the afliftance of the baron’s com¬ 
poft, produced a very poor one. It could not have 
been worle had it been left deftitute of every alfift- 
ance.” 

Comports, made with putrefied animal fiibftances, 
will no doubt anfwer much better, in moft cafes, than 
any other kind of manure, but they are difficult to be 
procured. The following is recommended by Dr Hun¬ 
ter of York .—“ Take a fufficient quantity of faw- 
duft, incorporate it with the blood and offal of a 
flaughter-houfe, putting a layer of one and a layer of 
the other till the whole becomes a moift and fetid com- 
pofition. Two loads of this compoft, mixed with 
three loads of earth, will be fufficient for an acre of 
wheat or fpring-corn. Being a kind of top-dreffing, 
it ftiould be put on at the time of fowing, and har¬ 
rowed in with the grain. The prefent year I have a 
field of wheat manured in this manner, and have the 
pleafure to fay, that it is extremely clean, and has all 
the appearance of turning out an excellent crop. As 
this kind of compoft lies in a fmali compafs, it feems 
well adapted for the nfe of fuch farmers as are obliged 
to bring their manures from a diftance. It is befides 
extremely rich, and will probably continue in the land 
much longer than fold-yard or ftable-dung. I appre¬ 
hend that it is capable of reftoring worn out land to 
its original freihnefs; and I am induced to be of that 
opinion, from the appearance of the above crop, which 
is now growing upon land much impoveriffied by bad 
management.” 

Another compoft, prepared from whales flelh, is 
recommended by Mr Charles Cbaloner.—“ 1 have a 
particular pleafure (fays he) in delcribing and ma¬ 
king public the bell method of forming a compoft 
from whales fleffi, as recommended to me by Dr Hun¬ 
ter. Having marked out the length and breadth of 
your intended dung hill, make the firft layer of earth 
about a foot in thicknefs. Moor-earth, or fuch as is 
taken from ant-hills, is the belt for this purpofe O- 
ver the earth lay one layer of long litter, from the 
fold-yard or liable, about 12 inches in thicknefs, 
then a layer of whale-flefli, and over that another layer 
®f dung. Repeat the operations till the heap be rai- 


fed about fix feet, then give it a thick covering of Cempoft, 
earth, and coat the heap with fods. In this manner Compo- 
each layer of flelh will be placed between two layers of fteha- 
dong. In about a month turn the whole in the ufiial ' w ‘ 
manner, which will occafion a ftrong degree of heat 
and fermentation. When turned, coat with earth as 
before, with a view to confine the putrid fleam which 
would otherwife efcape. In a month or two the heap 
will be found 10 be confiderably fallen, when it ftiould 
have a fecond turning as before. The operation of 
turning nmft be repeated at proper intervals, till the 
whole becomes an uniformly putrid mafs, The whalc- 
flefh is of different degrees of firmnefs, fome of it be¬ 
ing almoft liquid; and, in proportion to its firmnefs, 
the heap will become fooner or later fit for ufe. Iu 
general, the compoft ftiould not be ufed till 12 months 
old ; but that depends upon circumftances. Guard the 
heap from dogs, pigs, badgers, and vermin, as thefc 
animals are remarkably fond of whale-fleib. This ani¬ 
mal compoft may with great advantage be applied to 
all purpofes where good rotten dung is required. I 
have ufed it with great fuccefs for cabbages, and find 
it an excellent dreffing for meadow-grounds Accord¬ 
ing to the heft computation, one bogfhead of whale 
refufe will make eight loads of dung, which, when we 
coniider the great facility with which this bafis of our 
dung-hill may be carried, is a momentous concern to 
fuch farmers as lie remote from a large town.” See 
Manure. 

Compost, in gardening, is a mixture of feveral 
earths, earthy fubftances and dungs, either for the 
improvement of the general foil of a garden, or for 
that of fome particular plants. Almoft every plant de¬ 
lights in fome peculiar mixture of foils or compoft, 
in which it will thrive better than in others. The 
moft remarkable and generally ufeful of thefe, are 
taken notice of under the defeription of the feveral 
botanical articles, as they occur in the order of the 
alphabet. 

COMPOSTELLA, a celebrated town of Spain, 
and capital of Galicia, with an archbiffiop’s fee, and 
an univerfity. The public fquares, and the churches, 
particularly the Metropolitan church, are very magni¬ 
ficent. It has a great number ot monafteries, for 
both fexes, and about 2000 houfes. It is pretended 
that the body of St James was buried here which 
draws a great number of pilgrims from moft parts of 
Chriftendom. They walk in proceffion to the church, 
and vifit his wooden image, which Hands on the great 
altar, and is illuminated with 40 or 50 wax-candles. 

They kifs it three times with a very refpeftful devo¬ 
tion, and then put their hats on its head. In the 
church there are 30 filver lamps, always lighted, and 
fix chandeliers of filver, five feet high. The poorpil- 
grimsare received into an hofpital, built for that pur- 
pofe, which Hands near the church ; and round it are 
galleries of free ftone, fupporied by large pillars. The 
archbiffiop is one of the richeft prelates in Spain, ha¬ 
ving 70,000 crowns a-year. From this town the mi¬ 
litary order of St Jago, or St James, had its original. 

It is feated in a peninfula, formed by the rivers Tam- 
bra and Ulla, in a pleafant plain. W. Long. 7. 17. 

N. Lat. 42. 54. 

New Compostella, a town of North America, in 
New Spain, and province of Xalifco, built in 1531. 

It 
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Compoud It is feated near the South Sea. W. Long. no. 12. 

I) N. Lat. 21. o. 

Compref- COMPOUND, in a general fenfe, an appellation 
. 1 ° n ‘ given to whatever is compofed or made up of diffe¬ 

rent things; thus we fay, a compound word, com¬ 
pound found, compound tafle, &c.— Compound differs 
from complex, and ftands oppofed to fimple. See Com¬ 
plex and Simple. 

Compound Flower. See Compositus Flos. 

Compound Interejl, called alfo interejl upon interejl, 
is that which is reckoned not only upon the principal, 
but upon the intereft itfelf forborn ; which hereby be¬ 
comes a fort of fecondary principal. See Interest. 

Compound Motion, that motion which is effected by 
feveral confpiring powers. Powers are faid to confpire 
if the direction of the one be not quite oppofite to 
that of the other; as when the radius of a circle is 
conceived to revolve about a centre, and at the fame 
time a point to moveftraight along it. 

Compound Numbers , thole which may be divided 
by fome other number beffdes unity, without leaving 
any remainder; fuch are 18, 20, &c. the firft being 
meafured by the numbers 2, 6, or 9; and the fecond 
by the numbers 2, 4, 5, 10. 

Compound Quantities. See Algebra. 

Compound Ratio, is that which the product of the 
antecedents of two or more ratios has to the produd 
of their confequents. Thus, 6 to 72 is in a ratio com¬ 
pounded of 2 to 6, and of 3 to 12. 

Compound (fubftantive), the refult or effed of a 
compofition of different things ; or a mafs formed by 
the union of many ingredients. 

COMPREHENSION, in Englifli church-hiftory, 
denotes a fcheme propofed by Sir Orlando Bridgman 
in 1667-8, for relaxing the terms of conformity in 
behalf of proteftant diflenters, and admitting them 
into the communion of the church. A bill for this 
purpofe was drawn up by Lord Chief-Baron Hale, but 
difallowed. The attempt was renewed by Tillotfon 
and Stillingfleet in 1674, and the terms were fettled 
to the fatisfadion of the non-conformifts; but the bi- 
Ihops refufed their affent. This fcheme was likewife 
revived again immediately after the Revolution; the 
king and queen exprefled their defire of an union : 
however the defign failed after two attempts; and the 
ad of toleration was obtained. 

Comprehension, in metaphyfics, is that ad of 
the mind whereby it apprehends or knows any objed 
that is prefented to it, on all the Tides whereon it is 
capable of being apprehended or known. To com¬ 
prehend a thing is defined by the fchoolfflen, rem ali¬ 
quant totam et totaliter cognojcere. 

Comprehension, in rhetoric, a trope or figure 
whereby the name of a whole is put for a part; or 
that of a part for a whole; or a definite number of 
any thing for an indefinite. 

COMPRESS, in furgery, a bolfter of foft linen 
cloth, folded in feveral doubles, frequently applied to 
cover a plafter, in order not only to preferve the part 
from the external air, but alfo the better to retain the 
dreflings or medicines. 

COMPRESSION, the adt of prefling or fqueezing 
fome matter together, fo as to fet its parts nearer to 
each other, and make it poflefs lefs fpace. Compres¬ 
sion properly differs from condenfation, in that the lat¬ 


ter is performed by the adtion of cold, the former by Compro- 
fome external violence. m "f e - 

COMPROMISE, a treaty or contradt, whereby two II 
contending parties effablifli one or more arbitrators to 
judge of and terminate their difference in an amicable w- ~v-—* 
mariner. 

COMPTON (Henry), bifhop of London, was the 
youngeft fon of Spencer Earl of Northampton, and 
born in 1632. After the reftoration of Charles II. he 
became cornet of a regiment of horfe; but foon after 
quitting the army for the church, he was made bifhop 
of Oxford in 1674; and about a year after tranflared 
to the fee of London. He was entrofted with the 
education of the two princefies Mary and Anne, whom 
he alfo afterwards married to the princes of Orange 
and Denmark : and their firmnefs in the Proteftant 
religion was in a great meafure owing to their tutor, 
to whom, when popery began to prevail at court, it 
was imputed as an unpardonable crime. He was fuf- 
pended from his ecclefiaftical fundion by James II. 
but was reftored by him again on the prince of Orange’s 
invafion. He and the bifhop of Briftol made the ma¬ 
jority for filling the vacant throne with a king: he 
performed the ceremony of the coronation; was ap¬ 
pointed one of the commiffioners for raifing the litur¬ 
gy ; and laboured with much zeal to reconcile diflen- 
ters to the church. His fpirit of moderation made 
him unpopular with the clergy, and in all probability 
checked his further promotion. He died in 1713; 
but, living in bufy times, did not leave many writings 
behind him. 

Comptroller. See Controller. 

COMPULSOR, an officer under the Roman em¬ 
perors, difpatched from court into the provinces, to 
compel the payment of taxes, &c. not paid within the 
time preferibed. The word is formed of the verb 
compellere, “ to oblige, conftrain.” Thefc were char¬ 
ged with fo many exactions, under colour of their of¬ 
fice, that Honorius calhiered them by a law in. 412. 

The laws of the Vifigoths mention military com- 
pulfors; which wei;e officers among the Goths, whofe 
bnfinefs was to oblige the tardy foldiers to go into the 
fight, or to run to an attack, &c. 

Caffian mentions a kind of monaftie compulfors, 
whofe bufinefs was to declare the hours of canonical 
office, and to take care the monks went to church at 
thofe hours. 

COMPUNCTION, in theology, an inward grief 
in the mind for having offended God. The word comes 
from compungere, of pungere, “ to prick.”—The Ro- 
manifts own their confeffion infignificant unlefs attend* 
ed with compundiou or pricking of heart. 

Among fpiritualifts, compundion bears a more ex- 
tenfive fignification; and implies not only a grief for 
having offended God, but alfo a pious fenfation of 
grief, forrow, and difpleafure, on other motives. 

Thus, the miferies of life, the danger of being loft 
in the world, the blindnefs of the wicked, &c. are to 
pious people motives of compundion. 

COMPURGATOR, one that by oath, juftifies an¬ 
other perfon’s innocence. Compurgators were intro¬ 
duced as evidences in the jurifprudence of the middle 
ages. Their number varied according to the import¬ 
ance of the fubjed in difpute, or the nature of the 
crime with which a perfbn was charged. 


COM- 
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Computa- COMPUTATION, in a general fernfe, the manner 
tion 0 f eftimating time, weights, meafure, moneys, or quan- 
_ tities of any kind.—The word is fometimes alfo ufed 

(Jones* “ 

■ among mathematicians in the like fenfe as calculation. 

CO MUM (anc. geog.), a town of the Orobii, of 
an ancient (landing, and formerly powerful, daring to 
difpute with the Romans: CnrtienJ'es, the people ; Co¬ 
men fis -rfger, the epithet. It became afterwards no in¬ 
considerable municipinm, to which Julius Csefar added 
5000 new colonifts (Strabo) ; whence it was general¬ 
ly called Novocomum , and the people Novocomenfes. But 
in time it recovered its ancient name, Comum; Pliny 
the Younger, a native of that place, calling it by no 
other name. Now Como, in the duchy of Milan, at 
the fouth end of the lake of mat name. E. Long. 
9. 35. N. Lat. 46. 

COMUS, in mythology, the god of jollity or fefti- 
vity. There is great reafon to believe he was the Cha- 
mos of the Moabites; Beel-Phegor, Baal-Peor, Pria- 
pus, and Bacchus. He is reprefented under the ap¬ 
pearance of a young man, with an inflamed red coun¬ 
tenance, his head inclined, and crowned with flowers ; 
his air drowfy; leaning on a humfman’s fpear in his 
left hand, and holding an inverted torch in his right. 
His flatue was placed at the chamber doors of new 
married perfons; his pedcftal crowned with flowers. 

CON, or Cond. See Cond. 

CONANT (Dr John,) a learned Englilh divine, 
born in 1608. He took his degrees at Exeter College 
Oxford ; was, by the parliament, conflituted one of 
the affembly of divines, though he feldom, if ever, fat 
with them; and in 1657 was admitted vice-chancellor 
of the nniverfity. On the refloration he was one of 
the commiflioners, and aflifted at the conferences in 
the Sivoy ; but was deprived by the a£l of uniformi¬ 
ty: after eight years he was confirmed, and was made 
arch-deacon of Norwich, and prebendary of Worcef- 
ter. In 1686 he loft his fight; and died in 1693; 
leaving a number of admired fermons, afterwards pu- 
blifhed in fix volumes. 

CONARION, or Conoides, a name for the pineal 
gland. See Anatomy, n* 132. 

CONATUS, a term frequently ufed in philafophy 
and mathematics, defined by fome to be a quantity of 
motion, not capable of being exprefled by any time 
or length; as the conatus reccdendi ab axe tnotus, is 
the endeavour which a body, moved circularly, makes 
to recede, or fly off from the centre or axis of its mo¬ 
tion. 

CONCA (Sebaftian), called Cavalier, a celebrated 
hiftory and portrait painter, was born at Gaeta in 
1679, and placed as a difciple with F'ranceico Soiime- 
na, an incomparable matter. Under his direction 
Conca exerted his utmoft induftry to obtain a proper 
knowledge of the true principles of the art of paint¬ 
ing; nor did he permit any kind of amufement to 
withdraw his attention from his {Indies. Solimena 
foon perceived in his difciple fuch talents, and fuch a 
difpofition, as would qulify him to make a very great 
progrefs; and on that account he conceived fo ftrong 
an.affedtion for him, that he not only afforded him the 
bed inftruflions, but often employed him to (ketch af¬ 
ter his own defigns; took him along with him to 
Monte Caifino, where he was to paint a chapel in fref- 
co; and there made Conca acquainted with every thing 
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relative to that manner of painting. At his.return to, Conca. 

Naples with Solimena, he was, if poflible, (till more - v — 

affiduous to improve hintfelf to the utmoft ; and en¬ 
tered on a projed that might at once advance his in¬ 
come, and add to his expertnefs in his proftffion. That 
projedl was, to paint portraits in a fmall fize and at a 
low rate; by which'Tcheme all ranksof perfons crowd¬ 
ed to him ; and bt fidc the pecuniary advantages refult- 
ing from it, he acquired an extraordinary freedom of 
hand in penciling and colouring; a good habit of imi¬ 
tating nature with an elegant choice; and likewife 
great diverfiry of airs of heads, which were of extra¬ 
ordinary ufe to him in his future beautiful compofitions. 

As he had a great defire to fee Rome, he obtained 
permifiion from Solimena to indulge his inclination; 
and although he was near thirty years of age when he 
vifited that city; yet he fpent eight years in conftant 
ftudy after the antiques, after Buonaroti, Raphael, 
and the Caracci, and pcrfefled himfelf in every part 
of his profeflion. The fame of his works foon fpread 
throughout Rome, and procured him the patronage of 
Cardinal Ottobuoni, who was a princely encourager 
of artifts; and Conca having fliown an elegant proof 
of his abilities in a compofition reprefenting Herod 
inquiring of the wife men the place of the birth of 
theMelliah, the figuresbeing aslarge aslife, the Car¬ 
dinal thought it fo excellent a performance that he 
rewarded him in a munificent manner, entertained him 
in his own palace, and introduced him to Pope Cle¬ 
ment XI. who appointed Conca to paint the pi&ure of 
the prophet Jeremiah in the church of S. John Latc- 
ran ; which he executed with univerfal applaufe. On 
that occafion the pope was defiraus to give him fome 
particular mark of his elleem ; and therefore, in a ge¬ 
neral aflembly of the academicians of St Luke, he : 
conferred on him the order of knighthood, and the 
cardinal prefented him with a rich diamond crofs, 
which Conca, out of refpe«ft to his patron, always 
wore at his bofotn. From that time he was incefiant- 
ly employed, and his works were folicited by molt of 
the princes of Europe. The churches and chapels of 
every part of Italy are enriched with fome of his com¬ 
pofitions; of which he painted an incredible number, 
as he lived to a very advanced age, and never difeon- 
tinned his labours. He was earneftlv invited by Phi¬ 
lip V. of Spain to vifit his court, but he could not be 
prevailed on to leave Rome. He painted two admi¬ 
rable pictures for the king of Poland, with figures as 
large as life; inane was reprefented Alexander pre- 
fenting Bucephalus to Philip, after he had managed 
him; a grand compofition, with a multitude of fi¬ 
gures, correctly defigned, and charmingly grouped 
and difpofed ; the whole being adorned with moft ele¬ 
gant architedhtre, in true and beautiful perfpefitive. 

The other was the marriage of Alexander with Roxa¬ 
na, the daughter of Darius, which was in every re- 
fpedt equal to the former. He was at laft fo flrong- 
ly prefled to go to Naples, that he undertook the 
journey; and was received in that kingdom with all 
the refpeft and honour due to his merit; and there he 
finilhed feveral noble defigns, as alfo at Gaeta his na¬ 
tive city. "While he continued at Naples, he received 
in the royal prefence a fmifF-box of very great value, 
prefented to him in the king’s name by the marquis of 
Tanucci, at that time prime minifter; and in the year 

1757 , 
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Concalc 1757 , the king was pleafed to ennoble him and all his 
U defendants. At that time he was 78, and it is con- 
Concep- fidently faid that he died in 1761 aged 82, which is 
-tion. verv probable, though not pofitivcly certain. He un - 
" v derftood perfpe&ive and architecture thoroughly, and 
added to it a fine unJeritandiug of the chiaro fcuro. 
His ftyle of compofition is grand and elegant; It is de- 
fign very correct : his difpolition ingenious ; his atti¬ 
tudes and expreffion full of truth, nature, and variety ; 
and his colouring is excellent. The hiftory ol Diana 
and Adtseon, by Conca, is in the poffeffion of the carl 
of Pembroke at Wilton. 

CONCALF.bay, is on the coaftof France in Brit¬ 
tany, where the Englifli forces landed in June 1758, 
in order to go to St Maloes; which they did, and 
burnt all the ihips in that harbour, which were above 
100, of all forts. Concale is the town which gives 
name to the bay, and is famous for oyflers. It is 18 
miles eafl of St Maloes, and 197 welt of Paris, W. 
•Long. I. 47. N. Lat. 48. 41. 

CONCARNEAU, a town ofFrance, in Bretagne, 
with a harbour and a caftle. E. Long. 3. 45. N. Lat. 
47 - 55 - 

CONCATENATION, a term chiefly ufed infpeak- 
ing of the mutual dependence of fecond caufes upon 
each other. 

CONCAVE, an appellation ufed in fpeaking of the 
inner lurface of hollow bodies, but more efpeciallyof 
fpherical ones. 

■Concave Glajfes , fuch as are ground hollow, and 
are ufually of a fpherical figure, though they may be 
of any other, as parabolical, &c. All objedts feeu 
through concave glades appear eredt and diminifhed. 

. CONCENTRATION, in general, fignifies the 
bringing things nearer a centre. Hence the panicles of 
fait, in fea-water, are faid to be concentrated ; that 
is, brought nearer each other, by evaporating the wa¬ 
tery part. 

CONCENTRIC, in mathematics, fomething that 
has the fame common centre with another: it Hands 
in oppofition to excentric. 

CONCEPTION, in logic, the Ample apprehenfion 
Or preception which we have of any thing, without 
proceeding to affirm or deny any thing about it. Some 
writers, as Lord Karnes, diflinguifh between concep¬ 
tion and perception ; making the latter to denote the 
confcioufnefs of an objedb when prefent, or to include 
the reality of its objedt; whereas conception expreffes 
the forming an idea of an objedt whether prefent or 
abfent, or without any convidtion of its reality. 

Conception, in medicine, denotes the firfl for¬ 
mation of the embryo, or foetus, in the womb. 

Conception is no other than fuch a concourfe and 
commixture of the prolific feed of the male with that 
of the female, in the cavity of the uterus, as imme¬ 
diately produces an embryo. 

The fymptoms of conception or pregnancy are, 
when, in a few days after the conjugal a£t, a fmall 
pain is perceived about the navel, and is attended with 
fome gentle commotions in the bottom of the abdo¬ 
men ; and within one, two, three, or even four, 
months, the menfes ceafe to flow, or prove in lefs 
quantity than ufual. Upon the firfl; failure of this 
kind, the woman begins to count the feries of her 
weeks, without taking any notice of the time before 
Von. V. 


dapfed ; after this, or between the fccond or third Concep- 
months, but generally about the third, the motions of tion. 
the embryo become perceivable to the mother; who «/-’■— 
hereupon becomes troubled with a naufea, vomiting, 
loathing, longing, &c. About this time the breafis 
begin to fwcll, grow hard and painful, and contain a- 
little milk ; Lhe nipples alfo become larger, firmer, and 
darker coloured, a livid circle appearing round them t 
the eyes feem funk and hollow. During the two firfl; 
months of pregnancy, the woman grows thinner and 
flenderer; the abdomen being alfo depreffed ; though, 
it afterwards diflends, and grows gradually larger. 

The manner wherein conception is effedted is thus 
laid down by-the modern writers: In the fuperficies of 
the ovaries of women, there are found little pellucid 
fpherules, confiftingof two concentric membranes fill¬ 
ed with a lymphatic humour, and connefted to the. 
fnrface of the ovaria, underneath the tegument, by a 
thick calyx, contiguous to the extremities of the mi¬ 
nute ramifications of the Fallopian tubes. 

Thefe fpherules, by the ufe of venery, grow, fwell,. 
raife and dilate the membrane of the ovary into the. 
form of papillae ; till, the head propending from the 
Italic, it is at length feparated from it; leaving be¬ 
hind it a hollow cicatrix in the "broken membrane of 
the ovary ; which, however, foon grows up again. 

Now, in thefe fpherules, while flill adhering to the 
ovary, feetufes have been frequently found ; whence it. 
appears, that thefe are a kind of ova, or eggs, deriving 
their ftrudure from the veflels of the ovary, and their 
liquor from the humours prepared therein. 

Hence alfo it appears, that the Fallopian tubes be¬ 
ing fwelled and fliffened by the a 61 of venery, with 
their mufcular fimbriae, like fingers, may embrace the 
ovaries, comprefs them, and by that compreffion ex¬ 
pand their own mouths ; and thus the eggs, now ma¬ 
ture, and detached as before, may be forced into their 
cavities, and thence conveyed into the cavity of the 
uterus ; where they may either be cheriflied and re¬ 
tained, as when they meet with the male feed ; or, if 
they want that, again expelled. 

Hence the phenomena of falfe conceptions, abor¬ 
tions, feetufes found in the cavity of the abdomen, the 
Fallopian tubes, &c. For in coition, the male feed, 
abounding with living animalcules, agitated with a 
great force, a brifle heat, and probably with a great 
quantity of animal fpirits, is violently impelled through 
the mouth of the uterus, which on this occafion is 
opener, and through the valves of the neck of the ute¬ 
rus, which on this occafion are laxer than ordinary, 
into the nterus itfelf; which now, in like manner, be¬ 
comes more adtive, turged, hot, inflamed, and moifl:- 
ened with the flux of its lymph and fpirits, by means 
of the titillation excited in the nervous papillae by the 
attrition againft the rugae of the vagina. 

The femen thus difpofed in the uterus, is retained, 
heated, and agitated, by the convullive conftririion of 
the uterus itfelf ; till meeting with the ova, thefineil 
and moft animated part enters through the dilated 
pores of the membranula of the ovum, now become 
glandulous ; is there retained, nourilhed, dilated; grow* 
to its umbilicus or navel; flifles the other lefs lively 
animalcules; and tbits is conception effected. 

Hence it appears, that conception may happen in 
any part where the femen meets with an ovum; thus 
P f whether 
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Concep- whether it be carried through the Fallopian tube to 
tion. the ovary, and there cad upon the ovum ; or whether 

' ".. it meet with it in fome recels of the tube itfelf; or, 

laflly, whether it join it iii the cavity of the uterus, it 
may Hill have the lame erred, as it appears from obfer- 
vation actually to have done. But it is probable, that 
conception is then molt perfeft when the two, viz. the 
femen and ovum, are carried at the lame time into the 
uterus, and there mixed, &c. 

Other anatomilts choofe to fuppofe the male feed 
taken up, before it arrives in the uterus, by the veins 
which open into the vagina, &c. and thus mixed with 
the blood ; by which, in the courfe ol : circulation, it is 
carried, duly prepared, into the ovary, to impregnate 
the eggs. 

It has been advanced by feveral writers, that women 
may poilibly conceive in their llecp, and be with child 
without any knowledge of the occalion of it. As ri¬ 
diculous and abfurd as this doftrine may appear to the 
generality of the world, no lefs an author than Gen- 
lili has thought it worthy a particular dillertation. 

Conception Immaculate of the Holy Virgin, is a 
fealf eltablilhed in honour of the holy virgin, particu¬ 
larly with regard to her having been conceived and 
born immaculate, i. e. without original fin, held in 
the Romifli church on the 8th of December. The 
immaculate conception is the great head of controver- 
fy between the Scotilts and Thomilts ; the former 
maintaining, and the latter impugning it. In the three 
Spanilh military orders, of St James of the fword, Cala- 
trava, and Alcantara, the knights take a vow at their 
admiflion to defend the immaculate conception. This 
Tefolution was firft taken in 1652. Peter d’Alva has 
publilhed 48 huge volumes in folio on the myfteries of 
the conception. 

Conception, an epifcopal town of Chili in.South 
America. It is lituated in W. Long. 79. 12. S. Lat. 
•36. 43 ; and is the oldeft European fettlement in Chili, 
-and the fecond in point of dignity. On their firft 
fettlement here, the Spaniards were repeatedly driven 
off by the Indians, fo that they were obliged to take 
up their refidence at St jago. Since that time both 
the cities of Conception and St Jago have been fre¬ 
quently deflroyed by earthquakes. In the year 1730 
both of them were laid in ruins by a dreadful fhock, 
the firft concuffions of which were attended with anun- 
ufual fwelling of the fea, that overturned the few houfes 
which had efcaped the ravages of the earthquake. 
-The harbour is good, and pretty much frequented ; on 
which account the city is regarded as a place of con- 
fequeuce. The king allows annually 350,000 pieces 
of eight for the ihpport of a garrifon of 3500 men ; a 
corps that is feldom complete. None of the fortifica¬ 
tions are confiderable ; but thofe towards the land are 
wretched. The Spaniards now live in tolerable fecu- 
fity with refpeft to the Indians, and have no notion 
of any attack from the land fide. It is faid indeed, 
that not only this but all the fettlements in Chili and 
Peru would fall an eafy prey to the attacks of a foreign 
enemy ; the fortifications being in ruins, and the gar- 
rifons fcarce half the number required by the king : 
pwing to the avarice, ignorance, and fupine negligence 
of the governors, who ftudy nothing but to enrich 
tkemfelves. 

Conception, a town of North America, in New- 


Spain, and in the Audience of Guatimala. It is feated Concert 
near the fea-coaft, 100 miles weft of Porto-bello, and I 
a fmall river that runs into the fea. W. Lone:. 82. 5. Conclal na* 
N. Lat. 10. o. & d0 - 

CONCERT, or Concerto, inmufic, a number 
or company of muficians, playing or finging the fame 
piece of mulic or fong at the lame time. 

CONCERT ATO intimates the piece of mufic to be 
compofed in fuch a manner, as that all the parts may 
have their recitativos, be it for two, three, four, or 
more voices or inllruments. 

CONCER TO gross 1, the grand chorus of a con¬ 
cert, or thofe places where all the feveral parts per¬ 
form or play together. 

CONCESSION, in general, fignifies either the aft 
of granting or yielding any thing, or the thing itfelf 
which is fo granted or yielded. 

Concession, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby fome- 
thing is freely allowed, that yet might bear difpnte, 
to obtain fomething that one would have granted to 
him, and which he thinks cannot fairly be denied, as 
in the following concelllon of Dido, in Virgil : 

“ The nuptials he difclaims, I urge 110 more ; 

“ Let him purtue the promis’d Latian Ihore. 

“ A Ihort deiay js all i alkhim now ; 

“ A paufe of grief, an interval from wo.” 

CONCPIA, in zoology, a fynonime of the Myti- 
lus Solen, and other iliell-filh. 

CONCHES, a town of Normandy, with a Bene- 
diftine abbey, which carries on a confiderable trade. 

It is feated on the top of a mountain, in the territory 
of Ouche, 45 miles north-well of Paris. E. Long, 
o. 51. N. Lat. 48. 58. 

CONCH 1 TES marmor, a name given by the an¬ 
cients to a fpecies of marble dug near Megara, and 
remarkable for containing a great number of fea-fhells, 
and other marine bodies immerfed in it. 

CONCHOIL, in geometry, the name of a curve, 
given to it by its inventor Nicomedes. See Fluxions. 

CONCHYLIA, a general name for all petrified 
fliells, as limpets, cochleae, nautili, conchas,lepades,&c. 

CONCIATOR, in the glafs art, is, for the cryftal- 
glafs, what the founder is at the green-glafs houfes. 

He is the perfon that weighs and proportions the fait 
on allies and fand, and works them with 3 ftrong fire 
till they run into lumps and become white ; and if the 
metal be too hard, and confequently brittle, he adds 
fait or alhes, and if too foft, fand ; ftill mixing them 
to a fit temper, which is only known by the working. 

CONCINNOUS Intervals, in mulic, are fuch as 
are fit for mufic, next to, and in combination with 
concords ; being neither very agreeable nor difagree- 
able in themfelves ; but having a good effeft, as by 
their oppofition they heighten the more effential prin¬ 
ciples of pleafure : or as, by their mixture and combi¬ 
nation with them, they produce a variety neceffary 
to our being better pleafed. 

Concinnous Syftem, in mufic. A fyftem is faid 
to be concinnous, or divided concinnoufly, when its 
parts, confidered as fimple intervals, are concinnous j 
and are befides placed in fuch an order between the 
extremes, as that the fucceffion of founds, from one 
extreme to the other, may have an agreeable effeft. 

CONCLAMATIO, in antiquity, a fliout raifed 
by thofe prefent at burning the dead, before they fet 

fixe 
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Conclave fire ro-the funeral pile. See Shout. The word was 
|| alfo applied to the fignal given to the Roman l'uldkrs 
Concord. t0 decamp, whence the exprellion conclamaru vrja ; and 
* conc/amari anna, was a fignal for battle. It was like - 
wife ufed for a practice ol calling to a perfon deceafed 
three times by his name ; and when no reply was re¬ 
turned, they thus expreifed his deceafe, conctamatum ejl. 
Whence the fame term was afterwards applied to the 
ceilation of the Roman empire. 

CONCLAVE, the place in which the cardinals of 
the Romilh church meet, and are Ihut up, in order to 
the election of a pope. 

The conclave is a range of fmall cells, 10 feet fquare, 
made of wainfcot: thefe are numbered, and drawn 
for by lot. They ftand in a line along the galleries 
and hall of the Vatican, with a fmall fpace between 
each. - Every cell has the arms of the cardinal over it. 
The conclave is not fixed to any one determinate place, 
for the confutations of the church allow the cardinals 
to make choice of fuch a place for the conclave as they 
think molt convenient; yet it is generally held in the 
Vatican. 

The conclave is very ftridtly guarded by troops: 
neither the cardinals, nor any perfon fhtu up in the 
conclave, are fpoke to, but at the hours allowed of, 
and then in Italian or Latin ; even the provifions for 
the conclave are examined, that no letters be convey¬ 
ed by that means from the minifters of foreign powers, 
or other perfons who may have an intereft in the elec¬ 
tion of the pontiff. 

Conclave is alfo ufed for the affembly, or meet¬ 
ing, of the cardinals fhut up for the ele&ion of a pope, 

CONCLUSION, in logic, the confequence or judge¬ 
ment drawn from what was aflerted in the premifes ; 
or the previous judgments in reafoning, gained from 
combining the extreme ideas between themfelves. 

CONCOCTION, in medicine, the change which 
the food undergoes in the ftomach, ire. to become 
chyle. See Chyle. 

CONCOMITANT, fomething that accompanies or 
goes along with another. 

CONCORD, in grammar, that part of conftruftion 
called Jyntax, in which the words of a fentence agree ; 
that is, in which nouns are put in the fame gender, 
number, and cafe ; and verbs in the fame number and 
perfon with nouns and pronouns. See Grammar. 

Concord, in niufic, the relation of two founds that 
are always agreeable to the ear, whether applied in 
fucceflion or confonance. 

Form of Concord, in ecclefiaflical hiftory, a ftand- 
ard-book among the Lutherans, compofed at Torgaw, 
in 1576, and thence called the Book of Torgaw, and 
reviewed at Berg by fix Lutheran do&ors of Germany, 
the principal of whom was James Andreae. This 
book contains in two parts, a fyllem of dodlrine, the 
fubfeription of which was a condition of communion, 
and a formal and very fevere condemnation of all who 
differed from the compilers-0; it-, particularly with re- 
fpedt to the majelty and omniprefence of Chrifl’s body, 
and the real manducation of his flefh and blood in th.e 
eucharifl. It was firll impofed on the Saxons by Au- 
guftus, and occafioned great oppofition and difturbance. 
The difpute about it was revived in Switzerland iii 1718, 
when the magifirates of- Bern publifhed an order for 


adopting it as the rule of faith ; Lite confequence of Concord- 
which was a comcii, that reduceJ its credit and autho- ance. 
rity. U 

CONCORDANCE, a dictionary or index to the V onc ° rdat -, 
Bible, wherein all the leading words, ufed in the courfe 
of the infpired writings, are ranged alphabetically; 
and the various places where they occur referred to; 
to allift in finding out pallages, and comparing the fe- 
veral lignifications of the fame word. 

Cardinal Hugo de St Charo, is faid to have employ¬ 
ed 500 monks at the fame time in compiling a Latin 
concordance: befides which, we have feveral other 
concordances in the fame language; one, in particu¬ 
lar, called the concordance of England, compiled by J. 
Darlington, of the order of Predicants; another more 
accurate one, by the Jefuit de Zamora. 

R. Mordecai Nathan has furnilhed us with a He¬ 
brew concordance, firft printed at Venice in 1523, 
containing all the Hebrew roots branched into their 
various fignifications, and under each fignificaiion all 
the places in feripture wherein it occurs : but the befl 
and nioft ufeful Hebrew concordance is that of Bux- 
torf, printed at Bafil in 1632. 

Dr Taylor publifhed, in 17^4, a Hebrew concord¬ 
ance in two volumes folio, adapted to the Englifh 
Bible, and difpofed after the manner of Buxtorf. 

The Greek concordances are only for the New 
Teftament: indeed we have one of Conr. Kircher’s on 
the Old ; but this is rather a concordantial dictionary 
than a concordance ; containing all the Hebrew words 
in an alphabetical order; and underneath all the in¬ 
terpretations or fenfes the LXX. give them ; and in 
each interpretation, all the places where they occur in 
that verfion. 

In 1718, Trommitts publifhed his Greek concord¬ 
ance for the Septuagint at Amfterdam, in two volumes 
folio; and Schmidius improving on a fimilar work of 
H. Stephen, has given an excellent Greek concordance 
for the New Teftament, the belt edition of which is 
that of Leipfic, an. 1717. 

Calafius, an Italian Cordelier, has given us concord¬ 
ances of the Hebrew, Latin, and Greek, in two co¬ 
lumns : the firft, which is Hebrew, is that of R. Mor¬ 
decai Nathan, word for word, and according to the 
order of the books and chapters: in the other column 
is a Latin interpretation of each palfage of feripture 
quoted by R. Mordecai; this interpretation is Cala- 
fius’s own ; but in the margin he adds that of the 
LXX. and the vulgate, when different from his. The 
work is in 4 vols folio, printed at Rome in 1621. 

We have feveral very copious concordances in 
Englilh, as Newmann’s, &c. but the laft and belt 
efteemed, is that in 4to. by Alex. Cruden. 

CONCORDANT verse s , fuch as have feveral 
words in common ; but which, by the addition of 
other words, convey an oppofite, at leaft a different 
meaning. Such are thofe, 

r., t cams 1 ■ r , f venatur 1 , . C fen) at. 

l lupus J J l nutrttur j £ vaflat. 

CONCORDAT, in the Canon law, denotes a cove¬ 
nant or agreement concerning fome beneficiary matter, 
as a refignation, permutation, promotion, or the like. 

The council of Trent, feff. vi. de reform, cap. 4. 
fpeaking of concordats made without the authority 
P P 2 and 
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G’onc#r- and approbation of the pope, calls them concordias qua 
dat tanturn fuos obl'tgant auftores, nonfuccefores, And the 

II . congregation of cardinals, who have explained this de- 
gcincretion cree ^ d ec i ares a ifo that a concordat cannot be valid fo 
as to bind fuccefl'ors, unlefs confirmed by the pope. 

Concordat is alfo ufed, abfolutely, among the 
French, for an agreement concluded at Bologna in 
1516, betwixt pope Leo X. and Francis I. of France, 
for regulating the manner of nominating to benefices. 

The concordat ferves in lieu of the Pragmatic fanc- 
tion, which has been abrogated ; or, rather, it is the 
pragmatic fan&ion fofteued and reformed. The con¬ 
cordat between the pope and the republic of Venice 
refembles the former. 

There is alfo a German concordat, made between 
the emperor Frederic III. and the princes of Germa¬ 
ny, in 1448, relating to beneficiary matters, confirmed 
by pope Nicholas V._ 

CONCORDIA, a town of Italy, in the duchy of 
Mirandola ; feated on the river Sechia, 5 miles weft 
of Mirandola, and 15 miles fouth-eafl of Mantua; 
fitbjed to the houfe of Auftria. E. Long. it. 22, 
N. Lat. 44. 52. 

Concordia (anc. geog), a town of the Veneti, Si¬ 
tuated at the confluence of the rivers Romatinus Major 
and Minor, 31 miles to the weft of Aquileia, (Pliny, 
Ptolemy, Antonine) ; a colony furnamed Julia. Its 
ruins ftill go by the name of Concordia _-Another Con¬ 

cordia (Ptolemy), of Lufitania, to the north-weft of 
Trajan’s bridge, on the Tagus..—A third of the Ne- 
metes in Belgica, on the weft fide of the Rhine; a 
Roman fortrefs, Situated between Brocomagus and No-. 
viomagus. Now Drufenheim, in Alface. E.,Long. 8°, 
Lat. 48° 40', 

Concordia, a Pagan divinity of the Romans. She 
had a temple on the declivity of the capitol; another 
in the portico of Livia ; and a third on Mount Pala¬ 
tine, built of brafs by Cn. Flavius, on account of a 
vow made for reconciling the fenate and people. She 
was pictured with a cup in her right hand ; in her 
Left wa3 fometimes a fceptre, and Sometimes a cornu¬ 
copia. Her Symbols were two hands joined, as is Seen 
in a coin of Aurelius Venus, and another of Nero; alfo 
two ferpents twilling about a caducetis. She was ad- 
dreffed to promote the peace and union of families and 
citizens. 

CONCOU, in botany, a name given by the people 
ef Guinea to an herb, which is in great efieem among 
them for killing that troablefome fort of worm called 
the Guinea-worm, that breeds in their flefh. They 
bruife the leaves, and mixing them with oil, apply 
them in form of a cataplafm. 

CONCRETE, in the fchool-philofdphy, an aflem- 
blage or compound. 

Concrete, in natural philofophy and chemiflry, 
flgnifies a body made up of different principles, or any 
mixed body : thus, foap is a factitious concrete, mix¬ 
ed together by art; and antimony is a natural con¬ 
crete, or a mixed body compounded in the bowels of 
the earth. 

CONCRETION, the uniting Several Small particles 
of a natural body into fenfible maffes or concretes, 
whereby it becomes fo and fo figured and determined, 
and is endued with fuch and fuch properties. 

Concretion is alfo theadt whereby foft bodies are 


rendered hard ; or an infenfible motion of the particles Concubl-. 
of a fluid or foft body, whereby they come to a con- » la g«- 
liflence. It is indifferently ufed for induration, conden-- ‘ * * 

fation, congelation, and coagulation. 

CONCUBINAGE fometimes exprefTes a criminal 
or prohibited commerce between the two fexes ; in 
which fenfe it comprehends adultery, inceft, and Simple 
fornication. 

In its more reflrained fenfe, concubinage is ufed for 
a man’s and a woman’s cohabiting together in the way. 
of marriage, without having paffed the ceremony 
thereof. 

Concubinage was anciently tolerated the Roman 
law calls it an allowed cuflom, licit a confuetudo. When 
this expreflion occurs in the conftitutions of the- 
Chriftian emperors, it flgnifies what we now call a. 
marriage in confcience. 

The concubinage tolerated among the Romans in. 
the time of the republic, and of the heathen emperors, 
was that between perfons not capable of contracting 
marriage together ; nor did they even refufe to let in¬ 
heritances defcend to children which fprung from fuclt. 
a tolerated cohabitance. Concubinage between fuch 
perfons they looked on as a kind of marriage, and even 
allowed it Several' privileges; but then this concubinage 
was confined to a Angle perfon, and was of perpetual 
obligation as much as marriage itfelf. Hottoman ob¬ 
serves, that the Roman laws had allowed of concubi¬ 
nage long before Julius Casfar made that law whereby 
every one was allowed to iparry as many wives as lia. 
pleafed. The emperor Valentinian, Socrates tells us,, 
allowed every man two. 

Concubinage is alfoufed for a marriage performed 
with lefs Solemnity than the formal marriage; ora 
marriage with a woman of inferior condition, and to- 
whom the hufband does not convey his rank or qua¬ 
lity. Cujas ohferves, that the ancient laws allowed x. 
man to efpoufe, tinder the title of concubine, certain 
perfons, fuch as were eSteemed unequal to him, on ac¬ 
count of the want of Some qualities requifite to fuflain. 
the full honour of marriage. He adds, that though^ 
concubinage was beneath marriage, both as to dignity 
and civil effects; yet was concubine a reputable title, 
very different from that of mill refs among us. The 
commerce was efteemed fo lawful, that the concubine 
might be accufed of adultery in the fame manner as a. 
wife. 

This kind of concubinage is ftill in ufe in feme- 
countries, particularly in Germany, under the-ritleof 
a half-marriage, morgengabic marriage , ox marriage with 
the left-hand; alluding to the manner of its being con-- 
traded, viz. by the man’s giving the woman his left, 
hand inftead of the right. This is a real marriage, 
though without folemnity : the parties are both bound* 
for ever; though the woman be thus excIudedTrom the 
common rights of a wife for want of quality or for-, 
tune. 

The children of concubines were not reputed either - 
legitimate or baftards, but natural children, and were 
capable only of donations.. They were deemed to 
retain the low rank of the mother and were on this 
ground unqualified for inheriting the effeds of the: 
father. 

Concubinage, in a legal fenfe, is ufed as an excep¬ 
tion again!! her that fueth for dower, alleging there-. 

by*. 
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GoticuBine by, that Ihe was not a wife lawfully married to the par- 
|| ty, in whofe lands Ihe feeks to be endowed, but his 
Cond. concubine. 

' ' CONCUBINE, a woman whom a perfon takes to 

cohabite with him, in the manner, and under the cha- 
rafter, of a wife, without being authorized thereto by 
A legal marriage. 

Concubine is,alfo ufed fora, real, legitimate,, and 
only wife, diftinguilhed by no.other circumltance but 
a difparity of birth or condition between her and the 
hufband. Du Cange obferves, that one may gather 
from feveral paffages in the epiltles of the popes, that 
they anciently allowed of fuch, concubines. The fe- 
venteenth canon of the firft council of Toledo declares, 
that he who, with a.faithful wife, keeps a concubine 
is excommunicated; but that if the concubine ferved 
him as a wife, fo that he had only one woman, under the 
title of concubine, he Ihould not be rejefted from com¬ 
munion: which Ihows that there, were legitimate, wives. 
under, the title of concubines. 

In effeft, the Roman laws did not allow a man to 
efpoufe whom he pleafed; there was required a kind 
of parity, or proportion, between the conditions of the 
Gontrafting parties : but a woman of inferior condi¬ 
tion, who could not be efpoufed as a wife, might he 
kept as a concubine ; and the laws allowed of it,, pro¬ 
vided the man had no other wife. 

It is certain the patriarchs had a great number of- 
wives, and that theie did not all hold the fame-rank; 
fome being fubaltern to the principle wife; which 
were what we call concubines or half wives. The Ro¬ 
mans prohibited a plurality, of concubines, and only 
had regard to the children iffuing.from, a lingle concu¬ 
bine, becaufe flic might become a ^legitimate wife. 
Solomon had 700 wives and 300 concubines: the 
'emperorof China hasfometimes two or three thoufand 
concubines in his palace. Q, Curtius obferves, that 
Darius was followed in his army by 365 concubines, 
all in the equipage of queens. 

CONCUPISCENCE, according to divines, an ir¬ 
regular appetite, or lull after carnal things, inherent 
in the nature of man ever lince the fall. 

COND, Con, or Conn, in fea language,, fignifies 
to guide or conduft a lhip in her right courfe. He 
that cons her, Hands aloft with a compafs before him, 
and gives the word of direftion to the man at the helm 
how he is to fleer. If the lhip go before the wind, 
or, as they call it, betwixt the flieets, the word is either 
(larboard, or port the helm: according as the conder 
would have the helm put to the right or left fide of the 
flip, upon which the (hip always goes the contrary 
way. If he fays, helm a mid-fliipj he would have the 
filip to go right before the wind, or direftly between 
her two flieets. If the (hip fail by a wind, or on a. 
quarter wind, the word is, aloof,_ keep your luff,' fall 
notoff, veer no more, keep her to, touch the wind,, 
have a care of the lee-latch : all whichexpreffions are 
of the fame import, and imply that the fteerfman 
fliould keep the (hip near the wind. On the contrary, 
if he would havener fail more large, or more before 
the wind, the word is eafe the helm, no near, bear 
up. If he cries Heady, it means, keep her from go¬ 
ing in and out, or making yaws (as they call it), bow- 
Sbever.fhe fails, whether large or before a wind : and 


when he would have her go j ufl as flie does, lie cries, Cond ate, 
keep her thus, thus, &c. Conde. 

CONDATE (anc. geog.), a town of Armorica in " ‘ ' 
Gaul: called Civitas Rbedonum , in theNotitia; after¬ 
wards Redo>iae ; Redonica Regio, thediHrift. Hence 
the modern name Rennes, in Brittany. W. Long, 1. 45. 

Lat. 48. 5. Another Condate of Britain (Antonine); 
now thought to be Congleton, in Yorkfhire; others 
fay in Lancaflrire. 

CONDE (Lewis de Bourbon prince of), was born 
at Paris Sept. 7. 1621. He was HyledDuked’Enguien, 
till he fucceeded to the title of Prince of Conde by his 
father’s death, in 1646. As he was of a tender and 
delicate conflitution, the prince fent him to the calllc 
of Montrod in Berry, that he might breathe a more 
pure and falutary air. Here he was educated in his 
infancy by fome experienced and prudent citizens 
wives. When he was of a proper age, the prince 
took upon himfelf the talk ofgovernor, and appointed 
for his alliHant M. de la Bouflleres, a private gentle¬ 
man, a man of honour, fidelity, and good nature, 
and who made it a rule to obferve inviolably the or¬ 
ders that were given him. Two Jefuits diftinguilhed 
for their genius and knowledge were alfo given him 
for preceptors. He formed him a houfehold of 15 or 
20 officers, all,men of the greateft virtue and difere- 
tion. 

With thefe attendants the duke d’Enguien went ta 
fettle at Bourges, where he frequented the college of 
Jefuits. Here, befides the ordinary ftudies, he was 
taught ancient and modern hiftory, mathematics, geo¬ 
graphy, declamation; alfo riding and dancing, in 
which laft he foon excelled. He made fuch a furpri- 
fing p.rogrefs, that before the age of 13 he defended 
in public fome queftions in philofophy with incredible 
applaufe. At his return from Montrond, he had for 
his tutor M. de Merille; a man deeply verfed in the 
knowledge of common law, of ancient 'and modern, 
laws, of the holy feriptures, and of the mathematics.. 

Under his direftion the duke went through that nay 
courfe with prodigious fuccefs. He acquired a crity 
cal tafte in. the arts and fciences, which he retained all', 
his life; lie never differed a day to pafs without de¬ 
dicating two or three hours at lead to reading; his- 
third for knowledge was univerfal, and he endea¬ 
voured to fearch every thing to the bottom. His 
chief inclination, lioweyer, lay towards the military 
art; and at the age of 18 he- obtained permiffion to 
make his firft campaign as a volunteer in the army 
commanded by M. de la Meilleraye. This campaign 
was unfortunate.; and the duke d’Engnien was only a 
witnefs of the inarflial’s imprudence and difgrace. Ne- 
verthelfcfs, in this campaign he laid the foundation of 
that renown which made him afterwards conlldered.as 
the greateft general of his age., 

Gn his return to Paris, the duke waited upon car¬ 
dinal Richelieu at Ruel. That minifter was fo pleafed . 
with his converfation, that he foon after made pro- 
ppfals of an alliance with the prince of Conde, by 
marrying the duke d’Enguien to Claire Clemence 
deEMaille Breza, the cardinal’s niece. The duke 
confented to this match out of obedience to his fa¬ 
ther ; but the force he put upon himfelf by yield¬ 
ing to it was fo great, that he fell dangtronfly ill,. It- 
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Conde. was long before he got the better of his difiemper : 

■—»-' but at length he not only recovered, but became fo 

ftrong as afterwards to bear the grcatcfl fatigues with 
eafe. 

The duke made two more campaigns as a volun¬ 
teer ; the one under the marlhal cie la Meilleraye, the 
other in the army of Louis XIII. which conquered 
Roullillon. In 1643, at the age of 22, he obtained 
from the king, at the perfnalion of cardinal Mazarine, 
the command of the army deltined to cover Cham- 
paigne and Picardy ; which command was confirmed 
to him after the king’s death by the queen regent, 
Anne of Aufiria, to whofe intereft he was ftrongly 
devoted. In this ftation, though he never had been 
prefent at any battle, he foon gave fucb a fpecimen of 
his abilities as crowned him with glory. The Spa¬ 
niards, who threatened Fiance with an invafion, were 
defeated by him at Rocroi; and this fignal vidtory 
made him from that time confidered as the guardian 
genius of his country. He next formed the project 
, of befieging Theonville, and propofed it to the coun¬ 
cil of regency. They confented with fear and dif- 
truft; but the duke carried it into execution with 
fuch Ikill, adti vity, and courage, that he became juilly 
the fubjedt of general admiration. In two months 
time Theonville furrendered. At length, having co¬ 
vered Alface and Lorrain from the enterprizes of the 
Imperialifls, the duke returned to Paris, where he ob¬ 
tained -the government of Champaigne, and of the 
city of Stenai. 

The three following years were little more than a 
feries of military operations. The three battles of 
Fribourg, in which the duke d’Enguien triumphed 
over Veit Marlhal count de Mercy, the greatefi ge¬ 
neral in all Germany : the taking of Philiplbourg, and 
a great number of other places, which rendered him 
mailer of the palatinate, and of the whole courfe of 
the Rhine ; the victory of Nortlingue, by which he 
revenged the vifeount du Turenne’s defeat at Mari- 
endal ; the liege and conquell of Dunkirk ; the good 
and badfuccefs of his arms in Catalonia, where, though 
he was forced to raife the fiege of Lorida, he kept 
the- Spaniards in awe, and cut to peices their rear 
guard ; thefe are the principal events which difiin- 
guilh the campaigns of 1644, 1645, and 1646. 

The victories of the duke d’Enguien, his great re¬ 
putation and efleem with the people, began now to 
give umbrage to Mazarin. The cardinal’s dillike to 
him appeared on the death of the duke de Breze, ad¬ 
miral of France. The prince of Conde earnellly de¬ 
manded for his fon the duke de Breze’s places. But 
Mazarin, afraid of increafing the wealth and power 
of a prince whom his vidlories and the love and con¬ 
fidence of the people and the army had already ren¬ 
dered too formidable to him, evaded his requtft, by 
perfuading the queen to take the admiralty to herfelf. 
On the death of his father, the minifier’s dillike to the 
young prince of Conde became Hill more apparent. 
By the minifter’s perfnalion he had accepted of the 
command of the army in Catalonia ; but, on his arri¬ 
val at Barcelona, he found neither troops, money, ar¬ 
tillery, provifions, nor ammunition. Enraged at this 
deception, he vented his refentment in bitter com¬ 
plaints and fevere threats : but by the refources that 


he found in this dilemma, the prince added new lufire Conde. 
to his glory. -->.——' 

The campaign of 1648 was as glorious to Conde as 
thofe which preceded it had been. To difconcert at 
once the projtcls of the arch-duke Leopold, the prince 
refolved to attack him even in the heart of the Low 
Countries ; and notwithftanding the conliderable dif¬ 
ficulties which he had to furmount, he belieged the 
important city of Ypres, and took it in light of all the 
enemies forces. 

Notwithstanding this fuccefs, Conde faw himfelf at 
the point of experiencing the greatelt reverfe of for¬ 
tune. His army was a prey to fcarcity, to naked- 
-nefs, contagious difiempers, and defertion. For eight 
monthsit received nofupply from the minilter, but half 
■amufter. Every thing was fupplied by the prince 
himfelf; he lavilhed his money, and borrowed more 
to fnpply his troops. When it was reprefented to 
him that he was in danger of ruining himfelf by fuch 
an enourmous expence, he replied, that “ lince he every 
day ventured his life for the fervice of his country, he 
could very well facrifice his fortune to it. Let but the 
government exill (added he), and I Ihall want for no 
thing.” 

The French army having been reinforced by 4000 
of the troops of Weimar, Conde attacked the Spa¬ 
niards advantageoully encamped near Lens, andgained 
a complete vidtory over them, which difabled them 
front attempting any thing more, and even from fup- 
porting themfelves. Afterwards he befieged Furiies, 
the garrifon of which, 500 men, furrendered them¬ 
felves prifoners of war. But the prince was wound¬ 
ed there in the trenches by a mulket fhot above the. 
right hip; and the contulion was fo great, that he 
was forced to fubmit to feveral iucifions. 

The French court, animated with the victory at 
Lens, thought this a proper time to take vengeance 
on the fadlions which for fome time had violently 
agitated the kingdom ; and accordingly imprifoned 
Brouffel and Blancmenil, two of the principal leaders 
of the country party. This vigorous proceeding, how¬ 
ever, occafioned a general revolt. Two hundred thou- 
fand men took arms in Paris, barricaded the flreets, 
invefled the palais-royal, and demanded the prifoners. 

It was necelfary to releafe them; but from that time 
the regal authority was annihilated ; the queen was 
expofed to a thoufand infults, and Mazarin dared no 
longer venture out of the palais-royal. In this em- 
barralfment the queen recalled the prince of Conde, 
as the only one from whom Ihe could hope for fup- 
port. He retired to Ruel, whether the regent had 
gone with the young king and Mazarin. Anne of 
Aufiria propofed to him the reducing of Paris by force 
of arms : but he calmed the refentments of that prin- 
cefs; and inftead of being acceflary to her vengeance 
he directed ail his views to pacify the kingdom, and 
at length bronght about an accommodation between 
the parties, who defined it with equal ardour. But 
new incidents foom rekindled the combuftion. The 
treachery of Mazarin, and the artifices of the leaders 
of the country party, occafioned new cabals and frefh 
troubles. Conde was careffed by the leaders of both 
parties ; but at lafi, enraged at the arrogance of the 
malcontents, who every day formed new pretenfions, 
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he took part openlywith the court, though he thought 
it ungrateful, and protected the minifter, though he 
did not efteem him. 

The royal family, the duke of Orleans, Conde, and 
Mazarin, left Paris privately in the night between the 
5th and 6th of January 1649, and went to St Ger- 
nlains. The parliament fent deputies to learn from 
the queen herfelf the reafons of her departure, and 
to beg her to name the citizens whom Ihe fufpeded, 
that they might be tried. Mazarin had the impru¬ 
dence to difmifs them without any anfwer. Exaspe¬ 
rated at this, the people again took up arms in order 
to defend themfelves againlt the enterprizes of the 
court, who had determined to block up and to flarve 
the capital, in order to litpprefs the party of malcon¬ 
tents. With 7 or 8000 men, the broken relics of the 
laft campaign, the prince of Conde formed a defign of 
reducing above 500,000 intrenched behind walls. He 
had neither money nor magazines ; he law himfelf in 
the depth of a molt fevere winter; neverthelefs he 
triumphed over Paris, and this great fuccefs completed 
his glory. It did him fo much the more honour, 
as during the liege he conftantly defeated the troops 
of the malcontents; he prevailed on the army that 
marched to their afliftance under Turenne, to aban¬ 
don that general; he hopped the progrefs of the duke 
de Longueville; who had caufed an infurmhion in 
Normandy; and got the hart of the Spaniards, who 
were advancing to give him battle. 

Condi de Retz, co-adjntor of Paris, and.afterwards 
cardinal, was the life and foul of the revolters, and 
diredted all their motions. He had taken Catiline 
for his model; and was equally intrepid and capable 
of the greateh aflions of an exalted genius, but go¬ 
verned by his ambition. He dihingutfhed his hatred 
to Mazarin by arming the malcontents : and he him¬ 
felf railed at his own expence a regiment which he 
called the regiment of Corinth : as .foon as this corps 
took the field during the blockade of Paris, it was de¬ 
feated and difperfed. This check was called the firft 
to the Corinthians, The peace was figned at St Ger¬ 
mains ; but neither party carried its point, and fcarce 
any ene but Conde acquired glory by this war. After 
the conclufton of the treaty, the prince repaired to the 
capital, and traverfed all the ftreets in his coach alone. 
All perfons of any confequence paid their compli¬ 
ments to him, and the parliament fent a.folemn depu¬ 
tation to thank him for the peace to which he had fo 
powerfully contributed. The people, however, made 
loud complaints on account of the king’s abfeuce (for 
the court was not yet returned to Paris), and the 
malcontents gave reafon to apprehend a new infurrec- 
tion. Conde encouraged the king and queen to re¬ 
turn ; and at length brought them to Paris, amidlt the 
acclamations and bleflings of the public. 

The important fervice which Conde had juft done 
the court intitled him to the acknowledgements of the 
queen, and efpecially of Mazarin ; but the dark foul 
of that cardinal only remembered it to punifh a too 
fortunate and two powerful protedfor. He privately 
fwore the prince’s deftrudtion ; at leaft that he fhould 
give the. whole kingdom a pattern of fubmiflion and 
dependence on his will. However, not to excite the 
public indignation, he ftill kept up appearances with 
the prince, while he fecretly fpread about him difgufts, 
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fufpicions, fnare's of every kind, and the inoft heinous 
calumnies. The ungrateful minifter deceived the 
prince by making him the 1110ft flattering propofals ; 
and with the 1110ft alluring proinifcs which lie always 
found means to avoid fufilling. The enraged prince 
defpifed the minifter, and treated him with difdain. 
Af ter this they were reconciled again only to be again 
at variance. Each of them in their turn courted the 
country party, in order to make it fubfervient to their 
defigns. At laft Mazarin thought of an expedient, 
which but too effectually anfwered his purpofe, of ma¬ 
king an irrecoucileablc quarrel between that party 
and the prince. There was among the malcoiuems 
one marquis de la Bouluie, a man or an infamous cha¬ 
racter, who had obtained the confidence of the party 
by falfe appearances of hatred to the cardinal, but who 
fecretly kept up a correfpondence with him. It is 
pretended that he made him an offer of privately kill¬ 
ing Conde. Mazarin was charmed with the propofal ; 
yet he only required Boulaie to exhibit all the proofs 
of att affalfination, and to aCt in fnch a manner that 
every thing might concur to render the country party 
fufpeCted of that crime. He was punctually obeyed ; 
the coach was flopped; fome piftols were fired ai it ; 
by which two of the footmen were dangerouily wound¬ 
ed ; and, after that fhameful exploit, la Boulaie took 
refuge in the hotel of the duke of Beaufort, who was 
the hero of the party, in order no doubt to counte¬ 
nance the prince’s fufpicion of the malcontents. Lucki¬ 
ly Conde was not in his coach when it was flopped ; 
the cardinal had fpread the report of his intended af- 
faffinadon ; and in concert with the queen and the 
prince he had prevailed to have the coach fent away 
empty, to prove the reality of the attempt. Mazarin 
counterfeited a zeal for the prince’s life , he furioufly 
declaimed againft the malcontents, who, he pretended, 
had made an attempt on a life fo precious to the ftate ; 
and be inflamed Conde’s refentment againft the duke 
of Beaufort and the coadjutor, whom he fuppofed to 
be the authors of this heinous outrage. The prince 
was fo ftrongly prejudiced, that he refufed to hear 
them when they appeared'before him to juftify them¬ 
felves. He demanded juftice againft them of the king ; 
he formally accufed them before the parliament, and 
remained inflexible in fpite of the pains which the 
leaders of the party took to demonftrate to him that 
he had been itnpofed upon. However, the affair was 
brought before the parliament; the accufed defended 
themfelves, and the coadjutor, who had difeovered 
the cardinal’s fecret, unmafked him fo well, that the 
prince agreed to a private negociation with the mal¬ 
contents ; he required nothing more than the coad¬ 
jutor’s leaving Paris, but with the rank of ambaflador 
to Rome or Vienna. That prelate would have con- 
fented to it, to fatisfy Conde, if Mazarin, fome days 
after, had not given him the choice of any recom- 
pence, in order to engage his concurrence in the 
prince’s deftru&ion. Affairs were now in fnch a dan¬ 
gerous fituation, that the cardinal faw clearly it was 
neceffary to baften to the winding up of the plot. 
Mafter of the queen’s mind, which he guided as he 
pleafed; and fare of having inflamed againft Conde 
all the refentment of the malcontents ; he fought and 
obtained, by means of the duchefs Chevreufe, the fup- 
port of that powerful faction, which connected itfelf 
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Oende. the more readily with him, in hopes that the prince’s 

v -' fall would foon enable it to crufli without difficulty the 

cardinal himfelf. The coadjutor had private confe¬ 
rences with the queen and the minifler. Conde had 
notice of it; and in order to difcover if it were true, 
he endeavoured to furprife it from Mazarin’s own 
mouth. “ Cardinal (faid he, one day), it is publicly 
reported that you have nightly meetings with the co¬ 
adjutor, difguifed like a trooper.” He accompanied 
this fpeech with a quick and penetrating look : but 
the cardinal, who was a perfeft mailer of diffimulation, 
anfwered him in fuch a free, artlefs like manner, that 
he entirely removed Conde’s apprehenftons; and he 
/lighted the information he had received, of the plot 
-forming again/t him. 

Mazarin wanted nothing but the fupport of the duke 
•of Orleans ; and at laft found means, by the dnehefs of 
Chevreufe, to inflame the jealoufy of that fickle and 
inconflant prince, and to engage him to confent to the 
imprifoument of Conde. Having thus united all par¬ 
ties, and fearing no other obftacle, this ungrateful and 
perfidious minifler made preparations for privately ar- 
refling the prince ; the order for it was figned January 
18th 1650. Conde having that day repaired as ufual 
to the palais-royal, to affift at council with the prince 
of Conti and the duke of Longueville, the queen.gave 
orders to arrefl them all three, and convey them with¬ 
out any noife to the caflle ©f Vincennes. She was in- 
Jlantly obeyed, and the princes were ftriftly guarded 
to that prifon- 

In this unexpected reverfe of fortune, the fortitude 
and greatnefs of Conde’s mind appeared only the more 
remarkable. 'Confined with the other two princes in 
-the tower of Vincennes, where neither fupper, furni¬ 
ture, nor beds, were provided, he contented himfelf 
with two new laid eggs, and threw himfelf in his 
.cloaths, on a trufs of flraw, where he flept 12 hours 
without waking. He flill retained his cheerfulnefs, 
and dedicated the greatefl part of his time to reading, 
the reft to converfation, playing at battle-door and 
fhuttle-cock, to bodily exercifes, and the cultivation of 
flowers. 

Mazarin triumphed at the difgrace of the princes, 
proferibed all thofe who were attached to Conde, and 
behaved in the moft infolent and arbitrary manner. 
The prince’s friends, however, notwithflanding their 
being ftriftly watched, found means to keep up a punc¬ 
tual correfpondence with him. They made various at¬ 
tempts to releafe him : they raifed troops ; in particu¬ 
lar, the dukes of Bouillon and Rochefocault, and the 
vifeount de T urenne. The princefs of Conde engaged 
the province of Guienne to declare in his favour ; /lie 
made war, in order to force the court to releafe him ; 
.at length the partizans of the prince figned a treaty 
with the Spaniards, to labour in concert for his en¬ 
largement. But all thefe efforts would, perhaps, have 
been ineffectual, if other more powerful refources had 
not been employed. 

In that gallant and -warlike age, every thing was 
managed by the paffions and intrigues of five or fix 
women, who pofleffed the confidence of the leaders of 
the flate, and of the various parties. The princefs of 
Mantua, wife to one of the fons of the elector Pala¬ 
tine, king of Bohemia, principally directed the coun¬ 
sels in the party of the princes. She found means to 
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reconcile the duke of Orleans, the coadjutor, and the Conda, 
malcontents, with the friends of the prince, and united Condem- 
-their efforts againfl the cardinal. The parliament, on nation. 

the other fide, loudly demanded the releafe of the pri- -- - 

loners. All the orders of the flate united in foliciting 
it, infomuch that the queen was at laft prevailed on to 
give her confent. At this news, Kazarin was fo con¬ 
founded, that he fled in the difguife of a trooper, and 
arrived at the gates of Richlieu, where a body of horfc 
waited for him. The parliament, informed by the 
queen of his flight, thundered forth an arret, by which 
he was obliged to leave the kingdom, with his family 
and foreign fervants, in the fpsce of 15 days, under 
the penalty of being expofed to a criminal profecu- 
tion. 1 he queen delired to follow him with the king ; 
but the nobles and burghers in veiled the palais-royal, 
and prevented the execution of this projeft, which 
would have kindled a civil war. Mazarin, therefore, 
perceiving that it was impoflible for the queen to join 
him, determined to go himfelf to reflore the princes 
to their liberty, and to get the ilart of the deputies 
who were coming to acquaint them with it. On his 
arrival at Havre, he informed the princes that they 
were free ; he entreated Conde’s friendfhip; and was 
fo abjeft as to proflrate himfelf at the feet of him 
-whom he had fo bafely opprefled, Conde gave him 
a polite reception, and fpoke to him in a free and 
cheerful tone ; but tired with the mean fubmillions 
which the cardinal laviflied upon him, he left him 
without making any promife, and fet out on his 
return to Paris, which he entered as it were in tri¬ 
umph, amidfl the acclamations of all orders of men, 
and the demonflrations of a moft fincere and general 
)°Y- 

After this a civil war-enfued, in which the prince 
•of Conde fided with the malcontents. Being prefied 
by the king’s army, he retired into the fuburbs of 
St Anthony, where he behaved with the utmofl bra¬ 
very ; when the citizens opened their gates and re¬ 
ceived him in ; and a peace enfned foon after. His 
hatred of the cardinal, however, made him quit Pa¬ 
ris, and take refuge among the Spaniards, who made 
him generaliffimo of their forces ; and he took Ro- 
croi. The peace of the Pyrenees reflored him to 
his country ; and he again fignalized himfelf at the 
head of the king’s armies. Being afflifted with the 
gout, he refufed the command of the army in 1676, 
and retired to Chartilley, where he was as much e- 
fleemcd for the virtues of peace, as he had been be¬ 
fore for his military ones. He died in 1686, at Fon* 
tainbleau. 

Conde, a town of the French Netherlands, in 
the province of Hainhault, with the -title of a prin¬ 
cipality, and a caflle. It is one of the flrongefl 
towns in this country, and feated near the confluence 
of the rivers Haifne and Scheld. E- Long. 2. 30. 

N. Lat. 50. 27. 

Conde, a town of France, in Normandy, and in 
the Beffin, which carries on a confiderable trade ; 
feated on the river Nereau. W. Long. o. 37. N. Lat. 

-48. 50. 

CONDEMNATION, the aft of giving judgment, 
paffing or pronouncing fentence againfl a perfon fub- 
jefted thereby to fome penalty or punifhment, either 
in refpeft of life, reputation, or fortune. 
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CONDENSATION, the aft whereby a body is 
rendered more denfe, compadt, and heavy. The word 
is commonly applied to the converiion of vapour into 
water, by diftillation, or naturally in the clouds. The 
way in which vapour commonly condenfes, is by the 
application of fome cold fubftance. On touching it, 
the vapour parts with its heat which it had before ab- 
forbed ; and on doing fo, it immediately lofes the pro¬ 
per charadteriftics ofvapour, and becomes water. But 
though this is the molt common and ufual way in 
which we obferve vapour to be condenfed, nature 
certainly proceeds after another method : fince we 
often obferve the vapours molt plentifully condenfed 
when the weather is really warmer than at other 
times. See the articles Cloud, Evaporation, ire. 

CONDENSER, a pneumatic engine, or lyringe, 
whereby an uncommon quantity of air may be crowd¬ 
ed into a given fpace; lo that fometimes ten attno- 
fpheres, or ten times as much air as there is at the fame 
time in the fame fpace, without the engine, may be 
thrown in by means of it, and its egrefs prevented by 
valves properly difpofed. See Plate CXLVI. 

It confifts of a brafs cylinder, wherein is amoveable 
pifton ; which being drawn out, the air ruflies into the 
cylinder through a hole provided on purpofe ; and 
when the pifton is again forced into the cylinder, the 
air is driven into the receiver through an orifice, fur- 
nilhed with a valve to hinder its getting out. 

The receiver or veffel containing the condenfed air, 
Ihould be made very ftrong, to bear the force of the 
air’s fpring thus inereafed ; for which reafon they are 
generally made of brafs: its orifice is fitted with a fe¬ 
male ferew to receive the male ferew at the end of the 
condenfer. 

If glafs be ufed for a condenfer, it will not fuffer fo 
great a degree of condenfation ; but the experiment 
will be more entertaining, fince the fubjedt may be 
viewed in the condenfed air. 

CONDITION, in the civil law, a claufe of obliga¬ 
tion llipulated as an article of a treaty or a contract ; 
or in a donation of a teftament, legacy, ire. in which 
laft cafe a donee does not lofe his donative if it be 
charged with any difhoneflor impoflible conditions. 

CONDITIONAL, fomething not abfolute, but 
fubjedt to conditions. 

Conditional Conjunctions, in grammar, are'thofe 
whichferve to make propofitionsconditional; as if, un- 
lefs, provided, ire. 

Conditional Propofitions, in logic, fuch as confifl 
of two parts connected together by a conditional par¬ 
ticle. 

Conditional Syllogifm, a fyllogifm where the major 
Is a conditional propofition. Thus, 

If there is a God, he ought to be worlhipped. 
But there is a God ; 

Therefore he ought tobe worlhipped. 

CONDIVICNUM, (anc. geog.), the capital of the 
Namnetes, in Armorica. Now Nants in Brittany, on 
the Loire, from its name Civitas Namnetum. W.Long. 
1. 30. Lat. 47. H 

CONDOM, a town of Gafcony in France, capital 
of the Condomois, with a bilhop’s fee. It is but a 
poor place, and the trade is very fmall. It is feated 
on the river Gelilfe, in E. Long. o. 22. N. Lat. 44. 

CONDOR,orCoNTOii,in ornithology.SeeVuLruR. 
Vol. Vj 


CONDORMIENTES, in church-hijftory, religious 
fedlaries, who take their name from tying all together, 
men and women, young and old. T hey arofe in the 
13th century, near Cologne ; where they are faid to 
have worlhipped an image of Lucifer, and to have 
received anfwers and oracles from him. 

CONDRIEU, a town of Lyonnois in France, re¬ 
markable for its excellent wines. It is feated at the 
foot of hill near the river Rhone, E. Long. 4. 33. 
N. Lat. 45. 28. 

CONDRUSII, (anc. geog.), a people of Belgica, 
originally Germans, dwelling about theMaefe. Their 
country is now called Condrotz, in the bilhopric of 
Liege, between Luxemburg and the Maefe. 

CONDUCTOR, in forgery, an inllrument w hich 
fervts to condudt the knife in the operation of cutting 
for the Hone, and in laying up linufes and fifiulas. 

Conductors, in eledtrical experiments, are thofe 
bodies that receive and communicate electricity ; and 
thofe that repel it are called non-conduit ors . See Elec¬ 
tricity. 

CONDUIT, a canal or pipe for the conveyance of 
water, or other fluid. 

There are feveral fubterraneous conduits through 
which the waters pafs that form fprings. Artificial 
conduits for water are made of lead, fione, call-iron, 
potter’s earth, timber, ire. 

CONDYLOID andCoRONOjD procelfes. See A- 
natomy, n° 26. 

CONDYLOMA, in medicine, a tubercle, or cal¬ 
lous eminence, which arifts in the folds of the anus, or 
rather a fwelling or hardening of the wrinkles of that 
part. 

CONDYLUS, a name given by anatomifis to a 
knot in any of the joints, formed by the epiphyfis cf 
a bone. 

CONE, in geometry, a folid figure, having a circle 
for its bafe, and its top terminated in a point or ver¬ 
tex. SeeComc Sections. 

Melting Cone, in chemiftry, is a hollow cone form¬ 
ed of copper or brafs, with a handle, and with a flat 
bottom adjoining to the apex of the cone, upon which 
it is intended to reft. Its ufe is to receive a mafs of 
one or, more metals melted together, and call into it. 
This mafs, when cold, maybe ealily Ihook outof the 
veffel, from its figure. Alfo, if a melted mafs con- 
fifting of two or more metals, or other fubftances not 
combined together, be poured into this veflel, the co¬ 
nical figure facilitates the feparation of thefe fubftances 
according to their refpedtive denfities. The cone 
ought to be well heated before the melted mafs is 
thrown into it ; that it may not contain any rooifture, 
which wouldoccafiona dangerousexplofion. ’ Itought 
alfo to be greafed internally with tallow, to prevent 
the adhefion of the fluid matter. 

Cone of Rays, in optics, includes all the feveral 
rays which fall from any radiant point upon the fur- 
face of a glafs. 

Cone, in botany. See Conus. 

CONESSI, a fort of bark of a tree, which grows 
on the Coromandel coaft in the Eaft Indies. It is re¬ 
commended in a letter to Dr Monro, in the Medical 
Effays, as a fpecific in diarrhoeas. It is to, be finely 
pulverized, and made into an eledluary with fy.rnp of 
oranges. The bark ihould befrelh, and the tkdua- 
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t’onfarre- ry new made every day, or fecond day, otherwife it 
atwn lofes its auffere but grateful bitternefs on the palate, 
f L and its proper effefts on the iuteftines. 

. ° n \’ on l CONFARREATION, a ceremony among the an¬ 
cient Homans, ufed in the marriage of perfons whofe 
children were diffined for the honour of the prieft-hood. 

Confarreadon was the moll facred of the three 
modes of contracting marriage among that people ; 
and confided, acccording to Servins, in this, that the 
pontifex maxtmus and flamen dia/is joined and contracted 
the man and woman, by making them eat of the fame 
cake of falted bread : whence the' term, far ftgnifying 
meal or four. 

Ulpian fays, it confided in the offering up of fomc 
pure wheaten bread ; rehearfing, withal, a certain for¬ 
mula, in prefence of ten witnefles. Dionylius Hali- 
carnalfeus adds, that the hufband and wife did eat of 
the fame wheaten bread, and threw part on the victims. 

CONFECTION, in pharmacy, lignifies, in general, 
any thing prepared with fugar: in particular it im¬ 
ports fomething preferved, efpecially dry fubdanccs. 
It alfo fignifies a liquid or foft eleftuary, of which 
there are various forts directed in difpenfatories, See 
Pharmacy. 

CONFECTOR, among the ancient Romans, a 
fort of gladiator, hired to fight in the amphitheatre 
againd beads : thence alfo denominated keftiarius. 

The confeClores were thus called d conficiendis befliis, 
from their difpatching and killing beads. 

The Greeks called them-s-apaffoxo;, q. d. daring, rajh, 
dfperate-, whence the Latins borrowed the appella¬ 
tions parabolan't and parabolarii. The Chridans were 
fometimes condemned to this fort of combat. 

CONFECTS, a denomination given to fruits, flow¬ 
ers, herbs, roots, &c. when boiled or prepared with 
fugar or honey, to difpofe them to keep, and render- 
them more agreeable to the tafle. 

CONFEDERACY, in law, is when two or more 
perfons combine to do any damage to another, or to 
commit any unlawful aft. Confederacy is punilhable, 
though nothing be put in execution ; but then it mud 
have thefe four incidents : 1. That it be declared by 
fome matter of profecution, as by making of bonds or 
promifes to one another ; 2. That it be malicious, as 
for unjud revenge; 3. That it be falfe, i. e, againd 
the innocent ; and, ladly, That it be out of court, 
voluntary. 

CONFERVA, in botany: A genus belonging to the 
cryptogamia clafs of plants : and m the natural me¬ 
thod ranking under the 3:7th order , Alga. The tu¬ 
bercles are of different fizes, on capillary, very long 
fibres. There are 21 fpecies, mod of them growing 
on dones in flow dreams, on the Aides of ciderns, or 
in ponds. 

CONFESSION, in a civil fenfe, a declaration or 
acknowledgement of fome truth, though againd the 
intered of the party who makes it; whether Jt be in 
a court of judice or out of it. It is a maxim, that 
in civil matters, the confelflon is never to be divided, 
but always taken entire. A criminal Is never con¬ 
demned on his Ample confeflion, without other colla¬ 
teral proofs : nor is a voluntary extrajudical confef- 
fion admitted as any proof. A perfon is not admit¬ 
ted to accufe himfelf, according to that rule in law. 
Non auditur perire voleus. See Arraignment. 


Confession, among divines, the verbal aclcuow- Confeflion 
ledgement which a Chridian makes of his fins. S 

Among the Jews it was the cudom, on the annual 
fead of expiation, for the high-pried to make confef- . tl °°' , 

lion of fins to God in the name of the whole people : 
bolides this general confeflion, the Jews were enjoin¬ 
ed, if their fins were a breach of the firfl table of the 
law, to make confeflion of them to God ; but viola¬ 
tions of the fecond table were to be acknowledged to 
their brethren. The confeflion of the primitive Chri- 
dians were all voluntary, and not impofed on them by 
any laws of the church ; yet private confeflion was 
not only allowed, but encouraged. 

The Romilh church requires confeflion not only as 
a duty, but has advanced it to the dignity of a facra- 
ment : this confeflion is made to the priefl, and is 
private and auricular ; and the pried is not to reveal 
themunder pain of the highed punilhment. 

Confession of Faith, a lid of the feveral articles of 
belief in any church, 

CONFESSIONAL, or Confessionary, a place 
in churches under the great altar, where the bodies of 
deceafed faints, martyrs, and confeflors, weredepofited. 

This word is alfo ufed by the Romanids for a delk 
in the church where the confeflor takes the confeflions 
of the penitents. 

CONFESSOR, a Chridian who has made a folemn 
and refolute profeflionof the faith, and has endured 
torments in its defence. A mere faint is called a confef- 
for, to didinguilh him from the roll of dignified faints ; 
fuch as’apodles, martyrs, &c .In ecclefiadical hidory, we- 
frequently find the word confeflors ufed for martyrs •• 
in after-times, it was confined to thofe who, after ha¬ 
ving been tormented by the tyrauts, were permitted 
to live and die in peace. And at lad it was alfo ufed 
for thofe who, after having lived a good life, died 
under an opinion of fanftity. According to St Cy¬ 
prian, he who prefented himfelf to torture, or even to 
martyrdom, without being called to it, was not called 
a confeffor but a profejfor : and if any out of a want of 
courage abandoned his country, and became a volun¬ 
tary exile for the fake of the faith, he was called ex~ 
terris. 

Confessor is alfo a pried;, in the Romilh church, 
who has a power to hear finner.s in the facrament of 
penance, and to give them abfolution. The church 
calls him in Latin conjefarius, to diftinguifh him from 
confeflor, which is a name confecrated to faints. The 
confeflors of the kings of France, from the time of 
Henry IV. have been conftantly Jefuits : before him 
the Dominicans and Cordeliers (hared the office be¬ 
tween them. The confeffors of the houfe of Auftria 
have alfo, ordinarily, been Dominicarisand Cordeliers j 
but the latter emperors have all taken Jefuits. 

CONFIGURATION, the outward figure which 
bounds bodies, and gives them their external appear¬ 
ance : being that which, in a great meafure, confli- 
tutes thefpecific difference between bodies. 

CONFIRMATION, in a general fenfe, the aft of 
ratifying or rendering a title, claim, report, or the 
like more fure and indifputable. 

Confirmation, inlaw, a conveyance of an eflate, 
or right in effe, from one man to another, whereby a 
voidable eftate is made fure and unavoidable, or a par¬ 
ticular edate is increafed, or a poffeffion made perfeft. 

Con- 
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Confifca- Confirmation, in theology, thcceremony of lay- 
tion, ing on of hands, for the conveyance of the Holy Ghoff. 

Conflagra- The antiquity of this ceremonv is, by all ancient 
t * on- writers, carried as high as the apoflles, and founded 
upon their example and praftice. In the primitive 
church, it ufed to be given to Chriffians immediately 
after baptifm, if the bifliop happened to be prefent at 
the folemnity. Among the Greeks, and throughout 
the Eaft, it Hill accompanies baptifm : but the Roma- 
niffs make it a diffindb independent facrament. Seven 
years is the Hated time for confirmation : however, 
they are fometimes confirmed before, and fometimes 
after, that age. The perfon to be confirmed has a 
god-father and god-mother appointed him, as in bap¬ 
tifm. The order of confirmation in the church of 
England, does not determine the precife age of the 
perfons to be confirmed. 

CONFISCATION, in law, the adjudication of 
goods or effe&s to the public treafury ; as the bodies 
and effects of criminals, traitors, &c. 

CONFLAGRATION, the general burning of a 
.city, or other confiderable place. 

This word is commonly applied to that grand pe¬ 
riod or catafirophe of our world, when the face of na¬ 
ture is to be changed by fire, as formerly it was by 
water. The ancient Pythagoreans, Platonifis, Epi¬ 
cureans, and Stoics, appear to have had a notion of 
the conflagration : though whence they flaould derive 
it, unlefs from the facred books, is difficult to con¬ 
ceive ; except, perhaps, from the Phoenicians, who 
themfelves had it from the Jews. Seneca fays ex- 
prefsly, Tempus advenerit quo fldera fidertbus incurrent, 
&r omni flagrante materia uno igne , quicquid nunc ex 
depofito lucet , ardebit. This general diffolution the 
Stoics call firrofarif, ecpyrofls. Mention of the con¬ 
flagration is alfo made in the books of the Sybils, So¬ 
phocles, Hyflafpes, Ovid, Lucan, ire. Dr Burnet, 
after F. Tachard and others, relates that the Siamefe 
believe that the earth will at laft be parched up with 
heat; the mountains melted down ; the earth’s whole 
furface reduced to a level, and then confumed with 
fire. And the Bramins of Siam do not only hold that 
the world fhall be deflroyed by fire; but alfo that a 
new earth lhall be made out of the cinders of the old. 

Various are the fentiments of authors on the fubject 
of the conflagration ; the caufe whence it is to arife, 
and the effedls it is to produce. Divines ordinarily 
account for it metaphyfically; and will have it take 
its rife from a miracle, as a fire from heaven. Phi- 
lofophers contend for its being produced from natural 
caufes ; and will have it effe&ed according to the laws 
of mechanics. Some think an eruption of the central 
fire fufficient for the purpofe ; and add, that this may 
be occafioned feveral ways, viz. either by having its 
intenfion increafed ; which again, may be effedled 
either by being driven intolefs fpace by the encroach¬ 
ments of the fuperficial cold, or by an increafe of the 
inflammability of the fuel whereon it is fed ; or by 
having the refinance of the imprifoning earth weak¬ 
ened ; which may happen, either from the diminu¬ 
tion of its matter, by the confumption of its central 
parts, or by weakening the cohefion of the conffitu- 
ent parts of the mafs by the excefs of the defedh of 
.moifiure. Others look for the, caufe of the conflagra¬ 
tion in the atmofphere; and fivppofe, that fome of the 


meteors there .engendered in unufual quantities, and Confluent 
exploded with unufual vehemence, from the concur- * 
rencc of various circumflanccs, may tfleet it, with- Confucius- 
out feeking any further. The aflrologers account for ' w " 
it from a conjunction of all the planets in the iigu 
Cancer; as the deluge, fay ihey, was occafioned by 
their conjundtion in Capricorn. Laflly, oilers have 
recourfe to a Hill more effectual and flaming machine, 
and conclude the world is to undergo its conflagration 
from the near approach of a comet in its return from 
the fun. 

CONFLUENT, among phyficians, '&c. an appel¬ 
lation given to that kind of Small-pox wherein the 
puHules run into each other. 

CONFLUENTES (anc. geog,),a place at the con¬ 
fluence of the Rhine and Mofelle, fuppofed to be one 
of the 50 forts eredted by Drufus on the Rhine, in 
Gallia Belgica : Now Coblentz, a town of Triers. E. 

Long. 7. 15. Lat. 50. 30. 

CONFORMATION, the particular confiffenceand 
texture of the parts of any body, and their difpofitiou 
to compofe a whole. 

Conformation, in medicine, thaLtnake and con- 
flruftion of the humanhody which is peculiar to every 
individual. Hence, a mala conjormatio dignifies fome 
fault in the firfl rudiments ; whereby a j> er f° n comes 
into the world crooked, or with fome of the vifcera or 
cavities unduly framed or proportioned. Many are 
fubjedt to incurable aflhrnas, from a too fmall capacity 
of the thorax, and- the like vitious conformations. 

CONFORMITY, in the fchools, is.the congruency, 
or relation of agreement between one thing and ano¬ 
ther ; as between the meafure and the thing meafured, 
the objedt and the underflanding, the thing and the 
divifion thereof, &c-. 

CONFRONTATION, the ‘afl of bringing two 
perfons in prefence of each other, to difeover the truth 
of fome faft which they relate differently. 

The word is chiefly ufed in criminal matters; where 
the witnefles are confronted with the accufed, the 
accufed with one another, or the witnefles with one 
another. 

CONFUCIUS, a Cfiinefe philofopher, who lived 
about 500 years before our Saviour’s birth, in the 
kingdom of Lit, now called the province of Xantujig. 

His wit and judgment got him a reputation from his 
very youth : and being a mandarin, and employed in 
the government of the kingdom of Lu, his profound 
knowledge of morals and politics made him be greatly 
admired. Notwithftanding his care, his prince’s court 
was much difordered; and Confucius finding the king 
would not Men to his advice, quitted the court, and 
taught moral philofophy with fuch applaufe that he 
foon had above 3000 fcholars, whereof *72 furpafled 
the reff in learning and virtue, for whom the Cbincfe 
have Hill a particular veneration. He divided his 
dodlrine into four parts, and his fcholars into four 
claffes : the firfl order was of thofe who fludied to ac¬ 
quire virtue; the 2d, thofe who learned the art of 
rearoning well; the 3d fludied the government of the 
ftate and the duty of magiflrates ; the 4th were 
wholly taken up in noble difeourfes of all that concern¬ 
ed morals. In fpite of all his pains to eflablilh pure 
morality and religion, he was neverthelefs the inno¬ 
cent caufe of their corruption. It is fa id, that when 

2 he 
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Confulion. lie was complimented upon the excellency of his phi- 
s v 'lofophy, he replied, that he fell greatly Ihort of the 
perfect degree of virtue ; but that in the well the 
molt holy was to be found. This made a ftrong im- 
preflion on the learned ; and in the 66th year after 
thrill’s birth, the emperor Mon-ti fent ambafladors 
toward the weft to feek this holy man. They flop¬ 
ped at an ifland near the Red Sea, and found a famous 
idol named Fohi, reprefenting a philofopher that lived 
joo years before Confucius. They carried this idol 
back with them, with iultrudtions concerning the 
worlhip rendered to it; and fo introduced a fuperlti- 
tion that abolifhed in feveral places the maxims of 
Confucius. His tomb is in the academy where he 
taught, near the town Xio-fu, upon the banks of the 
river Xu. This philofopher has been in great venera¬ 
tion in China above 2000 years; and is flill fo elteemed, 
that each town has a palace confecrated to his memory. 
There was one of his defcendants who was very conli- 
derable in the kingdom in 1646, whom Xanchi king 
of Tartary, who then conquered China, received with 
a great deal of honour. All thofe of his family arc 
mandarins by birth ; and have a privilege common with 
the princes of the blood, not to pay any tribute. 

CONFUSION, in a general fenfe, is oppofed to 
order, in a perturbation whereof confulion conlifts ; 
e. gr. when things prior in nature do not precede, or 
pollerior do not follow, &c. 

In a logical fenfe, confufion is oppofed to dihiiiftnefs 
or perfpicuity ; and may happen either in words, as 
when niifcontrived or mifapplied ; or in ideas, as when 
the idea of any thing prefenrs fomething along with it, 
which does not properly belong to that thing. See 
Idea and Notiok. 

In a phyfical fenfe, confufion is a fort of union or 
mixture by mere contiguity. Such is that between 
fluids of contrary nature, as oil and vinegar, &c. 

Confusion, in Scots law, is a method of fufpend- 
ing and extinguilhing obligations. See Law, Part III. 
N° clxxvi. 8. 

CoxFUsroN of Tongues, in the hiflory of mankind, is 
a memorable event, which happened in the one hun¬ 
dred and firfl: year according to the Hebrew chronology, 
and the four hundred and firfl year by the Samaritau, 
after the flood, at the overthrow of Babel; and which 
was providentially brought about in order to facilitate 
the difperfion of mankind and the population of the 
earth. Until this period there had been one common 
language, which formed a bond of union that prevent¬ 
ed the feparation of mankind into diftincl nations ; and 
fome have fuppofed, that the tower of Babel was erec¬ 
ted as a kind of fortrefs, by which the people intended 
to defend themfelves againll that feparation which Noah 
had projected. 

There has been a confiderable difference of opinion 
as to, the nature of this confulion, and the manner in 
which it was effected. Some learned men, prepofTefled 
with the notion that all the different idioms now in the 
world did at firfl arife from one original language to 
which they may be reduced, and that the variety 
among them is no more than mull naturally have hap¬ 
pened in a long courfe of time by the mere feparation 
of the builders of Babel, have maintained, that there 
were no new languages formed at the cofifufion ; but 
that this event was accomplifhed by creating a mifun- 


derftanding and variance among the builders without Confufion. 
any immediate influence on their language. Bui this ' v ' 
opinion, advanced by Le Cierc, &c. feems to be di¬ 
rectly contrary to the obvious meaning of the word 
n3’tf, Jhaj^ka, “ lip,” ufed by the facred hiflorian. 

Others have imagined, that this was brought about by 
a temporary confulion of their fpeech, or rather of their 
apprehenftons, caufing them, whilft they continued to¬ 
gether and fpoke the fame language, to underhand the 
words differently. Scaliger is of this opinion. Others, 
again, account for this event by the privation of all 
language, and by fuppofmg that mankind were under 
a necelftty of alfociating together, and of impoling new 
names on things by common confent. Y\nother opi¬ 
nion aferibes the confufion to fuch an indiflindl remem¬ 
brance of the original language which they fpoke be¬ 
fore, as made them fpeak it very differently ; fo th^t 
by the various infleftions, terminations, and pronun¬ 
ciations of divers dialefts, they could no more under¬ 
hand one another, than they who underhand Latin 
can underhand thofe who fpeak French, Italian, or 
Spanilh, though all thefe languages arife out of it. 

This opinion is adopted by Caufabon, and by Bilhop 
Patrick in his Commentary in loc. and is certainly much 
more probable than either of the former. And Mr 
Shuckford maintains, that the confufion arofe from 
ftnall beginnings, by the invention of new words in ei¬ 
ther of the three families of Shern, Ham, and Japhet, 
which might contribute to feparate them from one ano¬ 
ther ; and that in each family new differences of fpeech 
might gradually arife,, fo that each of thefe families 
went on to divide and fubdivide among themfelves. 

Others again, as Mr Jof. Mede and Dr Wotton, &c. 
not fatisfied with either of the foregoing methods of 
accounting for the diverfity of languages amongman¬ 
kind, have recourfe to an extraordinary interpofition 
of divine power, by which new languages were framed 
and communicated to different families by a fuperna- 
tural infufien or infpiration ; which languages have been 
the roots and originals from which the feveral dialects 
that are, or have been, or will be fpoken, as long as 
this earth fhall laft, have arifen, and to which they 
may with eafe be reduced. As to the number of lan¬ 
guages thus introduced, many opinions have been 
adopted. If there were no more than there were na¬ 
tions or heads of nations, then the number would be 
feven for Japhet, four for Ham, and five for Shem ; 
but if there were as many as there were families, \fhich 
is the more probable opinion, their number cannot be 
certainly afligned. However, the Hebrews fancy they 
were 70, bccaufe the defeendents from the Ions of 
Noah, enumerated Genefis x. were juft fo many. Al¬ 
lowing, then, the languages of the chief families to 
have been fundamentally different from each other, the 
fub-languages and dialefts within each branch would 
probably have had a mutual affinity, greater or lefs as 
they fettled nearer or farther from each other. But 
whichfoever of thefe hypothefes is adopted, the primary 
object of the confulion at Babel was the feparation and 
difperfion of mankind. 

Dr Bryant, in the third volume of his Analyfis of 
Ancient Mythology, has advanced a lingular hypothe- 
fis, both with refpedl to the confulion of tongues and 
the difperfion. He fuppofes that the confufion of lan¬ 
guage was local and partial, and limited to Babel only. 
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Confuta- By jnx,"l '? 3 , Gen, xi. 1. ami 8, which our traiiliators 
tion render the whole earth , he underltauds every region; and 

II by the fame words in ver. 9. the whole region or pro- 
Conge a- v j uce> This confulion was occafioned, as he fuppofes, 

• by a labial failure; fo that the people could not arti¬ 

culate. Thus their fpeech was confounded, but not 
altered; for, as foon as they feparated, they recovered 
their true tenor of pronunciation, and the language of 
the earth continued for forne ages nearly the fame. 
The interviews between the Hebrews and other na¬ 
tions, recorded in Scripture, were condudted without 
an interpreter; and he farther obferves, that the vari¬ 
ous languages which fubiift at this day retain fufhcient 
relation to fliow, that they were once dial efts from the 
fame matrix, and that their variety was the effedt of 
time. Sec Dispersion. 

CONFUTATION, in rhetoric, &c. a part of an 
oration, wherein the orator feconds his own arguments 
and-ftrengthens his caufe, byrefelling and deftroy- 
ing the oppofite arguments of the antagonift. This is 
done by denying what is apparently falle, by detecting 
fome flaw in the reafoning of the auverfe party, by 
granting their argument, and fhowing its invalidity, or 
retorting it upon the adverfary. 

CONGE, in the French law, a licence, or perrnif- 
fion, granted by a fuperior to an inferior, which gives 
him a difpenfation from fome duty to which he was 
before obliged. A woman cannot obligate herfelf 
without the conge or licence of her hufband; a monk 
cannot go out of his convent, without the conge of his 
faperiors. 

Conge' d’Elirc, in ecclefiaftical policy, the king’s 
permiilion royal to a dean and chapter in the time of a 
vacancy, to choofe a biffiop; or to an abbey, or priory, 
of his own foundation, to choofe their abbot or prior. 

The king of England, as fovereign patron of all 
archbilhoprics, biihoprics, and other ecclefiaftical be¬ 
nefices, had of ancient time free appointment of all 
ecclefiaftical dignities, whenfoever they chanced to be 
void; inverting them firft per baccdum & annulum, 
and afterwards by his letters-patent; and in courfe of 
time he made the election over to others, under cer¬ 
tain forms and limitations, as that they fhould at eve¬ 
ry vacation, before they choofe, demand the king’s 
conge dVlire, and after the ele&ion crave his royal af- 
fent, &c. ■ 

Conge', in architedfure, a mould in form of a 
* quarter round, or a cavetto, which ferves to feparate 
two members from one another; fuch as that which 
joins the (haft of the column to the cindfure, called al- 
fo apophyge. 

Conges are alfo rings or ferrels formerly nfed in the 
extremities of wooden pillirs, to keep them from fplit- 
tittg, afterwards imitated in (tone-work. 

CONGELATION, lignifies the paffing of any 
body from a - fluid to a folid ftate : fo that the term is 
tints applicable to metals when they refume their folid 
form after being heated, to water when it freezes, 
to wax, fpermaceti, &c. when they become folid after 
having been rendered fluid by heat; and in general to 
j all precedes, where the whole fobftance of the fluid is 

Differs converted into folid : but it differs from cryftalliza- 

from cry- tion; becaufe in the latter procefs, though the fait 
flallization. paffes from a fluid to a folid ftate, a conftderable 


quantity of liquid is always left, fo that the term con- Congela- 
gelation is never applied in this cafe. . tlH11 ~ , 

The procefs of congelation in all cafes depends upon, a 
or at leaft is accompanied with, the emiffton of heat, as i s always 
has been evinced by experiments made not only in wa- attended 
ter, but on fpermaceti, wax, &c. for in allot thefe, tho’ with an e- 
the thermometer iminerfed in them while fluid conti- miffion of 
nued to defeend gradually till a certain period, yet it heat ‘ 
was as conllantly obferved to remain llationary, or even 
to afeend while the congelation went on. The princi¬ 
ple on which the phenomenon depends is thus afeertain- 
ed; but why this heat fhould be emitted, is a queftion 
which has not yet been thoroughly invefligated. Some 
conjectures relative to this are indeed mentioned in 
the article Chemistry, when treating of elementary 
fire, though experiments are full to be wifhed for on 
the fubjeCt. 

Ir is not known whether all kinds of fluids are na¬ 
turally capable of congelation or not; though we are 
certain that there are very great differences among 
them in this refpedt. The molt difficult of all thofe of 
which the congelation has been actually afeertained is ^ 
quickfilver. This was long thought capable of refill- Congela- 
ing any degree of cold whatever; and it is only within tion of 
a few years that its congelation by artificial means was quickfilver. 
known, and ftill more lately that fome climates were 
found to be fo fevere as to congeal this fluid by the cold 
of the atmofphere. 4 

The congelation of quickfilver was firfl afeertained by Experi- 
M. Jofeph Adam Braun profeffor of philofophy at Pe- ments of 
terfburg. He had been employed in making thermomc- Mr Brauru 
trical experiments, not with a view to make the difeovery 
he actually did, but to fee how many degrees of cold he 
could produce. An excellent opportunity for this oc¬ 
curred on the 14th of December 1759, when the mer¬ 
cury flood naturally at —34, which is now known to 
be only five or fix degrees above its point of congela¬ 
tion. Mr Braun having determined to avail himfelf 
of this great degree of natural cold, prepared a free¬ 
zing mixture of aquafortis and pounded ice, by means 
of which his thermometer was reduced to —69. Part 
of the quickfilver had now really congealed ; yet fo far 
was M. Braun from entertaining any fufpicion of the 
truth, that he had almoft debited from further at¬ 
tempts, being fatisfied with having fofar exceeded all 
the philofophers who went before him. Animated, 
however, by the hopes of producing a ftill greater de¬ 
gree of cold, he renewed the experiment; but having 
expended all his pounded ice, he was obliged to fub- 
ftitute fnow in its place. With this frefh mixture the 
mercury funk to —100, 240, and 352°. He then 
fuppofed that the thermometer was broken; but on 
taking it ontHo obferve whether it was fo or not, he 
found the quickfilver fixed, and continuing fo for 12 
minutes. On repeating the fame experiment with an¬ 
other thermometer which had been graduated no lower 
than —220, all the mercury funk into the ball, and 
became folid as before, not beginning to reafeend till 
after a ftill longer interval of time. Hence the profef¬ 
for concluded that the quickfilver was really frozen, 
and prepared for making a decifive experiment. This 
was accoinpliffied on the 25th of the fame month, and 
the bulb of the thermometer broken as foon as the 
metal was congealed. The mercury was now convert¬ 
ed! 
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Congeli' ed into a folid and Aiming metallic mafs, which extend- 
tlon. ed under the [drakes of a peftle, in hardncis rather in- 

v -w-- ferior to lead, and yielding a dull found like that me¬ 

tal. Profe[for fEpinus made fimilar experiments at 
the fame time, employing both thermometers and 
tubes of a larger bore; in which laft he remarked, that 
the quickfilver fell fenfibly on being frozen, aflumitig 
a concave furface, and likewile that the congealed 
pieces funk in fluid mercury. 

The fadt being thus eflabliflied, and fluidy no 
longer to be coulidered as an eflential property of 
quickfilver, Mr Braun communicated an account of 
his experiments to the Peterftmrg Academy, on the 
6th of September 1760; of which a large ex trad! was 
.inferted in the Philofophical Tranfactions, vol. lii. 
p. 156. Five years afterwards he publilhcd another 
treatife on the fame fubjedt, under the title of Supple¬ 
ments to his former diflertation. In thefe he declared, 
that, fince his former publication, he had never fuffer- 
ed any winter to elapfe without repeating the experi¬ 
ment of congealing quickfilver, and never failed of 
fuccefs when the natural cold was of a fuffleient 
ftrength for the purpofe. This degree of natural cold 
he fuppofes to be —10 of Fahrenheit, though fome 
commencement of the congelation might be percei¬ 
ved when the temperature of the air was as high 
as +2. The refults of all his experiments were, that 
with the abovementioned frigorific mixtures, and once 
with redtified fpirits and fnow, when the natural cold 
was at —28°, he congealed the quickfilver, and dif- 
covered that it is a real metal which melts with a very 
fmall degree of heat. Not perceiving, however, the 
neceflary confequence of its great contradlion in free¬ 
zing, he, in this work, as well as in the former, con¬ 
founded its point of congelation with that of its 
greateft contradlion in freezing, and thus marked the 
former a great deal too low ; though the point of con¬ 
gelation was very uncertain according to him, various 
difficulties having occurred to his attempts of finding 
the greateft point of contradlion while freezing. 

OfMrBlu- The experiments of M. Braun were not repeated 

menbach. by any perfon till the year 1774, when Mr John Fre¬ 
deric Blumenbach, then a fludent of phyfle at Got¬ 
tingen, performed them to more advantage than it ap¬ 
pears M. Braun had ever done. He was encouraged 
to make the attempt by the exceffive cold of the win¬ 
ter that year. “ I put (fays he), at five in the even¬ 
ing of January nth, three drachms of quickfilver into 
a fma ll fugar-glafs, and covered it with a mixture of 
fnow and Egyptian fal-ammoiiiac. This mixture was 
put loofe into the glafs, fo that the quickfilver lay per- 
fedlly free, being only covered with it as by pie¬ 
ces of ice: the whole, together with tire glafs, 
weighed fomewhat above an ounce. It was hung out 
at a window in fuch a pofition as to expofe it freely to 
the northweft; and two drachms more of fal-ammo- 
niac mixed with the fnow on which it flood. The 
fnow and fal-ammoniac, in the open air foon froze 
into a mafs like ice: no.fenfible change, however, ap¬ 
peared in the quickfilver that evening: but at one in 
the morning it was found frozen folid. It had divided 
into two large and four fmaller pieces: one of the 
•former was hemifpherical, the other cylindrical, each 
.feemingly rather above a drachm in weight: the four 
fmall bits might amount to half a fcruple. They were 
.all with their flatTide frozen hard to the glafs, and no 
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where immediately touched by the mixture ; their co- Cenje'a- 
lour was a dull pale white with a bluilh call, like zinc, tion. 
very different from the natural appearance of quickfil- ' v J 
ver. Next morning about l'even o’clock 1 found that 
the larger hemifphere began to melt, perhaps becaufe 
it was molt expnfed to the air, and not fo near as the 
others to the fal ammoniac mixture which lay be¬ 
neath. In this ftate it refembled an amalgam, finking 
to that fide on which the glafs was inclintd ; but with¬ 
out quitting the furface of the glafs, to which it was 
yet firmly congealed : the five other pieces had not 
yet undergone any alteration, but remained frozen hard. 

Toward eight o’clock the cylindrical piece began to 
foften in. the fame manner, and the other four foon 
followed. About eight they fell from the furface of 
the glafs, and divided into many fluid Ihining globuks, 
which were foon lofl in the interffices of the frozen 
mixture, and reunited in part at the bottom, being now 
exadtly like common quickfilver.” At the time this 
experiment was made, the thermometer flood at —io° 
in the open air. 6 

The circumftances attending this experiment are ft ill Remarks 
unaccountable; for, in the firftplace, the natural cold on A 1181£ ' 
was fcarcely fufficient, along with that of the artificial P enm€nti 
mixture, which produces 32 0 more, to have congealed 
the quickfilver; which yet appears to have been very 
effedtually done by the length of time it continued 
folid. 2. It is not eafy to account for the length of 
time required for congealing the quickfilver in this ex¬ 
periment, fince other frigorific mixtures begin toad! 
almoft immediately; and, 3. There was not at laft 
even the appearance of adtion, which confifts in a fo- 
lution of the fnow, and not in its freezing into a mafs. 

“ The whole experiment (fays Dr Blagden *) remains * ptu. 
involved in fuch obfeurity, that fome perfons havefup- Tranf. 
pofed the quickfilver itfelf was not frozen, but only vol. 
covered over with ice ; to which opinion, however, 
there are great objedlions. It is worthy of remark, 
that Gottingen, though fituated in the fame latitude as 
London, and enjoying a temperate climate in general, 
becomes fubjedt at times to a great feverity of cold. 

This of nth of January 1774 is one inftance ; I find 0- 
thers there where the thermometer funk to—12 0 ,—16°, 
or —19°; and at Cattlenburg, a fmall town about two 
German miles diftant, tp —30 0 . By watching fuch ex¬ 
traordinary occafions, experiments on the freezing of 
■quickfilver might eafily be performed in many places, 
where the poffibility of them is at prefent little fuf- 
pedted. The cold obferved at Glafgow in 1780 would 
have been fully fufficient for that purpofe.” 

In confequeqce of the publication of Mr Braun’s 
Experiments, the Royal Society defired their late fe- 
cretary Dr Maty to make the neceflary application to 
the Hudfon’s-bay company, in order to repeat the q 
experiment in that country. Mr Hutchins, who was Experi- 
then at London, and going out with a commiffion as ments of 
governor of Albany Fort, offered to undertake the ex- Mr Hut * 
periments, and executed them very completely, freezing 
quickfilver twice in the months of January and Fe- ' * 

■bruary 1775. The account of his fuccefs was read 
before the Royal Society at the commencement of the 
fevereft winter that had been known for many years in 
Europe; and at this time the experiment was repeated 
by two gentlemen of different countries. One was 
Dr Lambert Bicker, fecretary to the Batavian fociety 
at Rotterdam; who on the 28th of January 1776, at 
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e&ngcla- eight in the morning, made an experiment to try how 
rion. low he could bring the tlisnnonieter by artificial cold, 

'---* the temperature of the atmolphere being then 4- 2 0 . 

He could not, however, bring it lower than—94 0 , at 
which point it flood immoveable: and on breaking 
the thermometer, part of the quickfilver was found to 
have loft its fluidity, and was thickened to the con¬ 
fluence of an amalgam. It fell out of the tube in 
little bits, which bore to be flattened by prellure. With¬ 
out running into globules like the inner fluid part. 
The experiment was repeated next day, when the 
thermometer flood at +8°, but the mercury would not 
then defcend below—8o c ; and as the thermometer 
was not broken, it could not be known whether the 
mercury had congealed or not. All that could be in¬ 
ferred from thefe experiments therefore was, that the 
congealing point of mercury was not below—94° of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer. The other who attempt¬ 
ed the congelation of this fluid was the late Dr An¬ 
thony Fothergill ; but it could not be determined 
whether he fucceeded or not. An account of his 
experiment is inferted in the Philofophical Tranfac- 
g tions, Vol. lxvi. 

Point of No other attempts were made to congeal quickfilver 
congela- until the year 1781, when Mr Hutchins refumed the 
tion deter- fbbjeft with great fuccels, infomuch that from his ex- 
inmed by pcriment the freezing point of mercury is now almofl 
j ns r utc ’ as well fettled as that of water. Preceding phiiofo- 
phers, indeed, had not been altogether inattentive to 
this fubjeft. ProfefFor Braun himfelf had taken great 
pains to invefligate it: but for want of paying the re- 
quiiite attention to the difference betwixt the contrac¬ 
tion of the fluid mercury by cold and that of the 
congealing metal by freezing, he could determine no¬ 
thing certain concerning it. Others declared it as 
their opinion, that nothing certain could be determi¬ 
ned by merely freezing mercury in a thermometer 
filled with that fluid. Mr Cavendilh and Dr Black 
firfl fuggefled the proper method of obviating the dif- 
Br Black’s Acuities on this fubjedt. Dr Black, in a letter to Mr 
directions Hutchins, dated O&oher 5. 1779, gave the following 
for making directions for making the experiment with accuracy : 
the experi- u provide a few wide and fhort tubes of thin glafs, 
ment; fealed at one end and open at the other ; the widenefs 
of thefe tubes may be from half to three quarters of 
an inch, and the length of them about three inches. 
Put ail inch or an inch and a half depth of mercury 
into one of thefe tubes, and plunging the bulb of the 
thermometer into the mercury, fet the tube with the 
mercury andthe thermometer in it into a freezing mix¬ 
ture, which fliould be made for this purpofe in a com¬ 
mon tumbler or water-glafs : and, TV. B. in making a 
freezing mixture with fnow and fpirit of nitre, the 
quantity of the acid Ihould never be fo great as to 
diffolve the whole of the fnow, but only enough to re¬ 
duce it to the confluence of panada. When the 
mercury in the wide tube is thus fet in the free¬ 
zing mixture, it mull be ftirred gently and frequent¬ 
ly with the bulb of the thermometer; and if the 
cold be fufhcientlyflrong, it will congeal by becoming 
thick and broafy like an amalgam. As foon as this is 
obferved, the thermometer ihould be examined with¬ 
out lifting it out of the congealing mercury; and I 
have no doubt that in every experiment thus made 
with the fame mercury, the inftrument will always 
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point to the fame degree, provided it has been made Corigela- 
and graduated with accuracy.” tiom 

The-apparatusrecommcuded by Mr Cavendilh, and ' v ' 
which Mr Hutchins made ufe of, coniilled of a fmall IO 
mercurial thermometer, the bulb of which reached Apparatus 
about 14 inches below the fcale, and was inclofed in recom- 
a glafs cylinder fwelled at the bottom into a ball, which mended by 
when uled was filled wiLh quickfilver, fo that the bulb Caven- 
of the thermometer was entirely covered with it. If <w “’ 
this cylinder be immerfed in a freezing mixture till 
great part of the quickfilver in it is frozen, it is evi¬ 
dent that the degree ihown at that time by the inclo¬ 
fed thermometer is the precife point at which mercury 
freezes; for as in this cafe the ball of the thermome¬ 
ter mult be furrounded for fome time with quickfilver, 
part of which is actually frozen, it feems impoflible 
that the thermometer fliould be fenfibly above that 
point; and while any of the quickfilver in the cylin¬ 
der remains fluid, u is impoflible that it Ihould link 
fenfibly below it. The diameter of the bulb of the 
thermometer was rather lefs than a quarter of ail inch, 
that of the fwelled part of the cylinder two-thirds ; 
and as it was eafy to keep the thermometer conftantly 
in the middle of the cylinder, the thicknefs of quick¬ 
filver betwixt it and the glafs could never be much lefs 
than the fixth part of an inch. The bulb of the ther¬ 
mometer was purpofely made as fmall as it convenient¬ 
ly couid, in order to leave a fofhcient fpace between 
it and the cylinder, without making the fwelled part 
larger than neceflary, which would have caufed more 
difficulty in freezing the mercury in it. it 

The firfl experiment with this apparatus was made Accounts 
on the iyth of December 1781 ; the thermometer had the ex- 
flood the evening before at —18 0 . A bottle of fpiri- P eriments ! 
tus nitri fortus was put on the houfe-top, in order to 
cool it to the fame temperature. The thermome¬ 
ters made ufe of had been hung up in the open air for 
■three weeks to compare their feales. On the morn¬ 
ing of the experiment; they were about 23 0 below 
0.—in making it, the thermometer of the appa¬ 
ratus was fufpended in the bulb of the cylinder by 
means of fome red worfled wound about the upper 
part of its Item, to a fufficient thicknefs to fill the up¬ 
per part of its orifice ; and a fpace of near half an 
inch was left empty between the quickfilver and 
worfled. 

The apparatus was placed in the open air, on the 
top of the fort, with only a few deer fkins fewed to¬ 
gether for a fhelter ; the fnow lay 18 inches deep on 
the works, aud the apparatus was fluck into the fnow 
in order to bring it the fooner to the temperature of 
the air. The inflruments were afterwards placed in 
three frefh freezing mixtures, in hopes of being able 
by their means to produce a greater degree of cold, 
but without effedt ; nor was any greater cold produ¬ 
ced by adding more fpirit of nitre. The mercury, 
however was very completely frozen, that in the ther¬ 
mometer defeending to 448°. On plunging the mer¬ 
cury into the freezing mixture, is defeendedin lefs than 
one minute to 40° below o. 

The fecond experiment was made the day follow¬ 
ing ; and the fame quantity of quickfilver employed 
that had been ufed in the former. As too fmall a 
quantity of the freezing mixture, however, had been 
originally made, it was neceflary to add more during 

the 
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Congela- the operation of congealation ; by which means the 
tion. fpirit of nitre, in pouring it upon the fnow, fometimes 

v——' touc [ lec } t i ie b L1 lb of the thermometer, and inftantly 
raifed it much higher ; nor did the mercury ever de- 
feend below 206°, which was not half fo far as it had 
done the day before, though the temperature of the 
atmofphere had been this day at — 43 0 before the 
commencement of the operation. That in the appa¬ 
ratus, however funk to —95°. The apparatus was 
taken out of the mixture for half a minute, in order 
to examine whether the mercury was perfectly con¬ 
gealed or not, and during that time it Ihowed no lign of 
liquefaction. 

The third experiment was made the fame day, and 
with the freezing mixture ufed in the laft. By it 
the point of congelation was determined to be not be¬ 
low 40°. 

The fourth experiment was made January 7th 
1782; and in it heobferved, the the mercury in the 
apparatus thermometer, after handing at 42 and 414 
for a confiderable time fell to 77, not gradually, but 
at once as a weight falls. 

In the fifth experiment the weather was exceffively 
fevere, fo that it ought to have frozen the metal in the 
open air ; but this did not then happen. 

At the time of making the lixth experiment, the 
quickfilver in the open air ftood at 44 below o ; and 
Mr Hutchins refolved to make ufe of this opportunity 
to obferve how far it was poflible to make it defeend 
by means of cold, obferving the degrees at the fame 
time with a fpirit thermometer made by Nairne and 
Brount, with which he had been furnilhed by the 
royal fociety in 1774. I* 1 this, however, he did not 

fucceed; for the mercury never fell below 438, nor 
the-ftandard 48. It ftood at 274 at the begin¬ 
ning of the experiment. The reafon of this was fnp- 
pofed to be, that the atmofphere was too cold for 
making this kind of experiments, by reafon of its 
freezing the thread of quickfilver in the ftem of the 
thermometer, fo that it became incapable of contrac¬ 
tion along with that in the bulb. In other experi¬ 
ments, though the metal in the bulb became folid, yet 
that in the ftem always remained fluid ; and thus was 
enabled to fnbfide to a great degree by the diminu¬ 
tion of bulk in the folid mercury. rThat this was real¬ 
ly the cafe, appeared from the quickfilver falling at 
once from — 86 to — 434, when the cold of the freez¬ 
ing mixture diminilhed, and the temperature of the air 
becoming about the fame time fomewhat milder, meli- 
ed the congealed part in the ftem, which thus had li¬ 
berty to defeend to that point. 

In this experiment, alfo, the mixtures were made in 
double quantity to thofe of the former: thefe being 
only in common tumblers, but the mixtures for this 
experiment in pint bafons. It was obferved that they 
liquefied fafter than in other experiments. He had 
ufually made them of the confidence of pap ; but 
though he added fnowat different tiroes, it had very 
little effeft in augmenting the cold, but rather de- 
creafed it. The congealed pieces of metal fell to the 
bottom as might naturally have been expedled from 
its great contraction in becoming folid. 

From this experiment Mr Hutchins concluded, that 
the nearer the temperature of the atmofphere ap¬ 
proached to the congealing point of mercury (fo that 
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a great degree of cold might be communicated to the Congela- 
bulb of a thermometer, and yet the quickfilver in the tion. 
tube remain fluid), he might make the experiment of ' * ' 

afeertaining the greateft contraction of mercury to 
more advantage. With this view, he made another ex¬ 
periment, when the temperature of fomeofhis ther¬ 
mometers ftood as low r as—37 0 ; and after an hour’s 
attendance he perceived the mercury had fallen to ia 
1367; but the thermometer unluckily was broken, The thcr- 
and its bulb thrown away with the mixture. Prol'ef- ammeters 
for Braun had likewife obferved, that his thermometers j^treme ^ 
were, always broken when the mercury defeended be- cold . 
low 600. 

The eighth experiment was made with a view to 
try whether quickfilver would congeal when in con- 
tad: with the freezing mixture. For this purpofe, he 
did not ufe the apparatus provided for other experi¬ 
ments, but filled a gallipot made of flint ftone (as be¬ 
ing thinner than the common fort), containing about 
an ounce, half full of quickfilver, into which he in- 
ferted a mercurial thermometer, employing another 
as an index. Thus he hoped to determine exaCtly 
when the quickfilver was congealed, as he had free 
accefs to it at all times, which was not the cafe when 
it was inclofed in the cylindrical glafs, the worfted 
wound round the tube of the thermometer to exclude 
the air being equally effectual in excluding any in- 
ftrument from being introduced to touch the quickfil- 
ver. He then made a kind of Ikewer, with a flat 
blunt point, of dried cedar wood, on account of its 
lightnefs, which he found would remain in the gela¬ 
tinous freezing mixture at any depth he chofe ; but, 
when inferred into the quickfilver, the great difference 
betwixt the fpecific gravity of it and that ponderous 
fluid, made it always rebound upward; and by the 
degree of refiftance, he could always know whether 
it proceeded from fluid or folid metal. At this time, 
however, the experiment did not fucceed; but, at 
another trial, having employed about |ths ofapound of 
metal, and let it remain a confiderable time immerfed 
in the fame mixture which had juft now been fuppofed 
to fail, he found that part of it was congealed ; and, 
on pouring off the fluid part, no lefs than two-thirds 
remained fixed at the bottom. T ^ 

The laft experiment which has been publifhed con- MrCaven- 
cerning the congelation of quickfilver by means of dilh’s ex- 
fnow is that of Mr Cavendilh, and of which he gives periments. 
an account in the Phil. TranfaCt. Vol. lxxiii. p. 325. 

Here, fpeaking of the cold of freezing mixtures, he 
fays, “ There is the utmoft reafon to think that Mr 
Hutchins would have obtained a greater degree of cold 
by uling a weaker nitrous acid than he did. I found Heatfome- 
(fays he) by adding fnow gradually to feme of this times pro¬ 
acid, that the addition of a fmall quantity produced duced b y 
heat inftead of cold ; and it was not until fo much was j! ddmg 
added as to increafe the heat from 28 to ji«, that 
the addition of more fnow began to produce cold; the nitre, 
quantity of fnow required for this purpofe being pret¬ 
ty exactly one quarter of the weight of the fpirit of 
nitre, and the heat of the fnow, and air of the room, 
as well as of the acid, being 28°, The reafon of this 
is, that a great deal of heat is produced by mixing wa¬ 
ter with fpirit of nitre; and the ftronger the fpirit is, 
the greater is the heat produced. Now it appears 
from this experiment, that before the acid was di¬ 
luted. 
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O.igc'.a- JutcJ, the luftat produced by its union with the v.w- 
ti0n. ter formed from the melting fnow, was greater than 

'—*- the cold produced by the Cijnc; audit was not un¬ 

til it was diluted by the addition of one quarter of 
its weight of eliat fifoilancc, that the cold, generated 
by the latte r caufe, began to exceed the licat generated 
by the former. From what has been faid, it is evi¬ 
dent, that a freezing mixture made with undiluted 
acid will not begin to generate cold, until fo math 
fnow is diifolyedas to inpreafe its heat from 28 to 51 0 ; 
fo that no greater colJ will be produced -than would 
be obtained by mining the dihued'add heated to 51° 
with fnow of the heat of 28°. This method of ad¬ 
ding fnow gradually is much the belt way I know of 
finding what llrengih it ought to bp of, in order tp 
produce the greatelt effedt poiiible. By means of.this 
acid diluted in the abovementioned proportion, I froze 
qnickfilver in the thermometer called G (a) by Mr 
Hutchins, on. the.26th of.February 17S2. I did not 
indeed break the thermometer to examine the Hate of 
the qnickfilver therein; for, as it funk to —no, it 
certainly mult have been in part frozen; but immedi¬ 
ately took it out, and put the fpirit thermometer in 
its room, in order to find the cold of.the mixture. It 
funk only to —30° ; but by making allowance of the 
fpirit in the tube being not fo cold as that in the 
ball, it appears, that-if it had not been for this 
caufe, it would have funk to —35° (b) ; which is 6 P 
below the point of freezing, and is within one degree 
of as great a cold as that produced by Mr Hutchins. 

“ In this experiment the thermometer G funk very 
rapidly; and, as faras I could perceive, without flop¬ 
ping at any intermediate point till it came to. the above- 
mentioned degree of—no”, where it lltick. The 
materials ufed in making the mixture were previoufly 
cooled, by means of fait and fnow, to near nothing; 
the temperature of the air was between 20° and 25 0 ; 
the quantity of acid ufed was 44 oz.; and the glafs in 
which the mixture was made, wasfurrounded with wool, 
and placed in ,a wooden box., to prevent its lalingits cold 
fo fall as it would otherwise have done. Some weeks 
before this I made a freezing mixture with fome fpirit 
of nitre much -ftronger than that ufed in the foregoing 
experiment, though not quite fo flrong as the undi¬ 
luted acid, in which the cold was lefs intenfo by 44 0 . 
It is true the temper of the air was much lefs cold, 
namely 35°, but the fpirit of nitre was at leaf! as cold, 
and the foow not much lefs fo. 

or the cold “ The cold produced by mixing oil of vitriol, pro- 
produced p e Ply diluted with fnow, is not fo great as that produ- 
byoilofvi-ced by fpirit of nitre, though it does not differ from 
triol and it by fo much as 8° ; for a freezing mixture, prepared 
fnow. with diluted oil of vitriol, whofe fpecific gravity, at 
6o°ofheat, was 1,5642., funk in the thermometer G to 
■ —37 0 , the experiment being tried at the fame time, and 
with the fame precautions, as the foregoing. It was 
previoufly found, by adding fnow gradually to fome 
of this acid, as was done by the nitrous acid, that it 
was a little, but not much Itronger, than it ought to 
be, in order to produce the greatefi effedt.” 

Vol. V. 
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The experiment made by Mr Walker, in which fee Cen-Fa- 
congealed \jqiekiiivcr by means of fpirit of nitre and 
Glauber’s kilt, \v it bout any I'now, concludes the hiflo- 
ry of the artificial congelation of mercury. See toe 
article Cote. It now remains that «c fay lowetliiag 
of the congelation of it by the natural cold cl the at- 
mofphcre. 

Dr Llagdcn, from whole paper in,the Philofophical Conge’a- 
Tranfo&fons, vol.lxxiii. this account ,is taken, < IT rves, tim of 
that it was not till near the year 1730 that thcnr.o* p“ cl {llve * 
meters were made with any degree of accuracy ; and in 
four or five years after this, the firftobfervations were 
made which prove the freezing of qnickfilver. On 
the acceffion of the Emprefs Anne tvanouna to the 
throne of Ilufiia, three pi oil thus of the Imperial 
academy were dfofen to explore and deferibe the dif¬ 
ferent parts of her Afiatic dominions^, and to inquire 
into the communication betwixt Afia and America. 

Thefe. were Dr John George Gmclin, in the depart¬ 
ment, of natural liiflory and chemifiry; M. Gerard 
Frederic Muller, as general liiftoriographer; and M. 

Louis de l’Jfle de la Croyere, for the department of 
aftronomy; draughtfmen and other proper affiflants 
being appointed to attend them. They departed from 
Peterfburgh in 1733; andfuch as furvived did not re¬ 
turn till ten years after. The thermometrical obferva- 
tions were communicated by ProfelTor Gmclin, who 
firfl pnblilhed them in his Flora Sibirica, and after¬ 
wards more fully in the Journal of his Travels. Anab- 
ftracl of them was likewife inferted in- the Peterfburg 
Commentaries for the years 1756 and 1765, taken, 
after the profefior’s death, from his original difpatches 
inpoITeflion of the imperial academy. 

Jn the winter of 1.734 and 1735, Mr Gmclin being 
at 1 enefeifkin 584° N. Lat. and 92° E. Long, from 
Greenwich, firfl obferved fuch adefeent of the mercu¬ 
ry, as we know mull have been attended with conge- 17 
lation. “ Here (fays he) we firfl experienced the Exceffive 
truth of what various travellers have related with re- co * < ) °f 
fpedl to the extreme cold of Siberia: for, about the heria. 
middle of December, fuch fevere weather fet in, as we 
Were fore.had never been known in our time at Pe¬ 
terfburg. The air feemed as if it were frozen, with 
the appearance of a fog, which did not fuffer the 
fmoke to afeend as it iffiied from the chimnies. Birds 
fell down out of the air as dead ; and frozeimmediately, 
unlefs they were brought intoa warm room. Whenever 
the door was opened, a fog fuddcnly formed round it. 

During the day, fiaort as it was, parhelia and haloes 
round the fun were frequently feen; and in the night 
mock moons, and haloes about the moon. Finally, 
our thermometer, not fubjedl to the fame deception 
as the fenfes, left us no doubt of the exceffive cold; 
for the qnickfilver in it was reduced, on the jthof 
January O. S. to.—120° of Fahrenheit’s fcale, low¬ 
er than it had ever hitherto been obferved in na¬ 
ture.” 

The next inflance of congelation happened at Ya- - 
kntfk, in N. Lat. 62. and E. Long. no. The wea¬ 
ther here was nnufually mild for the climate, yet the 
•R r ther- 


( a) This was a fmall mercurial thermometer, made by Nairne and Blount, on an ivory fcale, divided at 
every five degrees, and reaching from 21 y° above to 250° below the cypher. 

(b) This is to be underflood of a fpirit thermometer, whofe —29° = 40° of Fahrenheit’s mercurial. 
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Conge'a- thermometer fell to —72 s ; and one perfon informed 
ben. the profeffor by a note, that the mercury in his baro- 

' v 'meter was frozen. He haftened immediately to his 
houfe to behold fuch a furprifing phenomenon; but 
though he was witnefsto the faff:, the prejudice heen- 
tertained againff the pollibility of the congelation, 
would not allow him to believe it. “ Not feeling, 
(fays he), by the way, the fame effects of cold as I 
had experienced at other times in lefs diflances, I be¬ 
gan, before my arrival, to entertain fufpicions about 
the congelation of his quickfilver. In fait, I faw that 
it did not continue in one column, but was divided in 
different places as into little cylinders, which appear¬ 
ed frozen; and, in fome of thefe divifions between the 
quickfilver, I perceived like the appearance of frozen 
moifture. It immediatelyoccurred to me, that the mer¬ 
cury might have been cleaned with vinegar and fait, and 
not fufficiently dried. The perfon acknowledged it had 
been purified in that manner. The fame quickiilver, 
taken out of the barometer, and well dried, would not 
freeze again, though expofed to a much greater degree 
of cold, as fiiown by the thermometer.” 

Another fet of obfervations, in the courfe of which 
the mercury frequently congealed, were made by Pro- 
feffor Gmelin at Kirenga fort, in 574. N. Lat. 108. 
E. Long.; his thermometer, at different times. Handing 
at —108 0 , —86°, —1 oo°,—113°, andmanyotherin- 
termediate degrees. This happened in the winter of 
1737 and 1738. On the 27th of November, after the 
thermometer had been Handing for two days at—46°, 
he found it funk at noon to 108 0 . Sufpeffing fome 
miflake, after he had noted down the observation, he 
inffantly ran back, and found it at 102°; but afeend- 
ing with fuch rapidity, that in the fpace of half an 
hour it had rifen to —19 0 . This phenomenon, which 
appeared fo furpriling, undoubtedly depended on the 
expanfion of the mercury frozen in the bulb of the 
thermometer, and which now melting, forced up¬ 
wards the fmall thread in the Hem. 

A fimilar appearance was obfervedat the fame fort 
a few days after; and on the 29 th of December, O. S. 
he found the mercury, which had been Handing at 
—40° in the morning, funk to —too 0 at four in the 
afternoon. At this time, he fays, he “ faw fome air 
in the thermometer feparating the quickfilver for the 
fpace of about fix degrees.” He had taken notice of 
a fimilar appearance the preceding evening, excepting 
that the air, as he fuppofed it to be, was not then col- 
leffed into one place, but lay fcattered in feveral. 

Thefe appearances undoubtedly proceeded from a 
congelation of the mercury, though the prejudice en¬ 
tertained againfl the pollibility of this phenomenon 
would not allow the profelTor even to inquire into it at 
all. Several other obfervations were made; fome of 
which were loll, and the refl contain no farther in¬ 
formation. 

The fecond inffance where a natural congelation of 
mercury has certainly been obferved, is recorded in the 
tranfaffions of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Stockholm. The weather, in January 1760, was re¬ 
markably cold in Lapland; fo that, on the 5th of that 
month, the thermometers fell to—76°,—128°, or 
lower ; on the 23d and following days they fell to 
—j8°, —79 0 , —92% and below —238° entirely into 
the ball. This was obferved at Tornea, Sombio, Ja- 
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kalierf, and Utlioki, four places in Lapland, fituated Congtla¬ 
bel ween tlic 65th and 78th degrees of N. Lat. and the tion. 

2iff and 28th of E. Long. The perfon who obfer- ' “* 
ved them was M. Andrew Hellant, who makes the 
following remarks, of themfelves fufficient to Ihow 
that the quickfilver was frozen. “ During the cold 
weather at Sombio (fays he), as it w r as clear fun-Ihine, 
though fcarcely the whole body of the fun appeared 
above the low woods that covered our horizon, 1 took 
a thermometer which was hanging before in the fliade, 
and expofed it to the rifing fun about eleven in the 
forenoon, to fee whether, when that luminary was fo 
low, it w'otild have any effeff upon the inffrument. 

But to my great furprife, upon looking at it about 
noon, 1 found that the mercury had entirely fubfided 
into the ball, though it was Handing as high as—61° 
at 11 o’clock, and the fcale reached down 10238° below 
o.” On bringing the inhrument near a fire, itprefently 
rofe to its ufual height; and the reafon of its fubfiding 
before was its being fomewhat warmed by the rays of 
the fun; which, feeble as they were, had yet fufficient 
power to melt the fmall thread of congealed mercury 
in the Hem of the thermometer, and allow it tofubfide 
along with the reft. Mr Hellant, however, fo little 
underftood the reafon of this phenomenon, that he fre¬ 
quently attempted to repeat it by bringing the ther¬ 
mometer near afire, when the cold was only a few de¬ 
grees below the freezing point of water, but could ne¬ 
ver fucceed until it fell to —58°, or lower, that is, 
until the cold was fufficiently intenfe to congeal the 
metal. The only feeming difficulty in his wholeaccounr, 
is, that when the mercury had fubfided entirely into 
the ball of the thermometer, a vacuum or empty fpot 
appeared, which run round the cavity like an air 
bubble, on turning the inffrument: but this proceed¬ 
ed from a partial liquefaction of the mercury, which 
muft neceffarily melt fuff on the outfide, and thus ex¬ 
hibit the appearance juff mentioned. r g 

The moftremarkable congelation of mercury, which Remark- 
has ever yet been obferved, was that related by Dr able experi- 
Peter Simon Pallas, who had been lent by the Emprefs ments 
ofRuffia, with fome other gentlemen, on an expedition ■ r)r Pa ^* ,r 
fimilar to that of Dr Gmelin. He did not, however, 
fpend the winters in which he was in Siberia in the 
coldeff parts of the country ; that is about the middle 
of the northern part. Twice indeed he refided at 
Krafnoyarfk, in N. Lat. 56’ °, E. Long. 93°, where, 
in the year 1772, he had an opportunity of obferving 
the phenomenon we fpeak of. “ The winter (fays 
he) fet in early this year, and was felt with uncommon 
feverity In December. On the 6th and 7th of that 
month happened the greateff cold I have ever experien¬ 
ced in Siberia; the air was calm at the time, and 
feemingly thickened ; fo that, though the fky was in 
other refpeffs clear, the fun appeared as through a 
fog. I had only one fmall thermometer left, in which 
the fcale went no lower than—7 0 ; and on the 6th in 
the morning, I remarked that the quickfilver in it 
funk into the ball, except fome fmall columns which 
Huck faff in the tube.—When the ball of the thermo¬ 
meter, as it hung in the open air, was warmed by 
being touched with the finger, the quickfilver rofe;, 
and it could plainly be feen, that the folid columns 
Huck and refifted a good while, and were at length 
pufhed upward with a fort of violence. In the mean 

time. 
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Congela- time I placed upon the gallery, on the north li.le of 
tion. my houfe, about a quarter of a pound of clean and dry 

' v quickfiiver in an open bowl. Within an hour I found 

the edges and furfaee of it frozen folid, and foiiie mi¬ 
nutes afterwards the whole was condenfed by the natural 
cold into a foft mafs very much like tin. While the 
inner part was hill riuid, the frozen furfaee exhibited 
a great variety of branched wrinkles ; but in general it 
remained pretty fmooth in freezing, as did alio a lar¬ 
ger quantity which [ afterwards expofed to the cold. 
The congealed mercury was more flexible than lead ; 
but on being bent fltort, it was found more brittle than 
tin ; and when hammered out thin, itfeemed fomewhat 
granulated. If' the hammer had not been perfectly 
cooled, the quickfiiver melted away under it in drops 5 
and the fame thing happened when the metal was 
touched with the finger, by which alfo the finger was 
immediately benumbed. In our warm room it thawed 
on its furfaee gradually, by drops, like wax on the 
fire, and did not melt all at once. When the fro¬ 
zen mafs was broken to pieces in the cold, the frag¬ 
ments adhered to each other and to the bowl on which 
they lay. Although the froft feemed to abate a little 
towards night, yet the congealed quickfiiver remained 
unaltered, and the experiment with the thermometer 
could Hill be repeated. On the 7th of December, 1 
had an opportunity of making the fame obfervations 
all day; but fome hours after funfet, a northwefl wind 
fprung.up, which raifed the thermometer to —46°, 
when the mafs of quickfiiver began to melt. 

VonElter- * n the beginning of the year 1780, M. Von Elterlein, 
lein’s expe- of Vytegra, a town of Raffia, in Lat. 6i°. E Long. 36. 
rimc'it. froze quickfiiver by natural cold ; of which he gives 
the following account. “ Oil the 4th of January 
1780, the cold having encreafed to—34° that evening 
at Vytegra, I expofed to the open air three ounces of 
very pure quickfiiver in a china tea-cup, covered with 
paper, pierced full of holes. Next day, at eight in 
the morning, 1 found it folid, and looking like a piece 
of call lead, with a confiderable depreffionin the middle. 
On attempting to loofen it in the cup, my knife raifed 
fliavings from it as if it had been lead, which remained 
flicking up ; and at length the metal feparated from the 
bottom of the cup in one mafs. I then took it in my 
' . • hand to try if it would bend: it was fiill like glue, 
and broke into two pieces ; but my fingers immediate¬ 
ly loft all feeling, and could fcarcely be reflored in an 
hour and an half by rubbing with fnow. At eight 
o’clock a thermometer, made by Mr Lexmann of the 
Academy, flood at—57 0 ; by half after nine it was 
rifen to—40° ; and then the two pieces of mercury 
which lay in the cup had loft fo much of their hard- 
nefs, that they could no longer be broken, or cut into 
fliavings, but refembled a thick amalgam, which 
though it became fluid when preffed by the fingers, 
immediately afterwards refumed the confiftence of pap. 
With the thermometer at-— 39 0 , the quickfiiver be¬ 
came fluid. The cold was never lefs on the jth than 
— 28°, and by nine in the evening in had increafed 
.again to -.-33 0 . 

An in fiance of the natural congelation of quickfiiver 
alfo occured in Jemtland, one of the provinces of 
Sweden, on the ifl of January 1782; and, laftly, on 
the 26th of the fame month, Mr Hutchins obferved 
the fame effedl of the cold at Hudfon’s bay. “ The 
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fubjeil of this curious phenomenon (fays he), was Congela- 

quickfilver put into a common two-ounce vial, and tlo n -_ f 

corked. The vial was about a third part full, and had J0 
conflaiuly been Handing by the thermometer for a Experi- 
month paft. At eight o’clock this morning I ob- ment of 
fervedit was frozen rather more than a quarter of an Mr Hut- 
inch thick round the ildes and bottom of the vial, the duns, 
middle part continuing fluid. As this was a certain 
method of finding the point of congelation, I intro¬ 
duced a mercurial and a fpirit thermometer into the 
fluid part, gfter breaking off the top of the vial, and 
they rofe diredtly and became flationary ; the former 
40° or 404°, the latter at 29’-, both below the cypher. 

Having taken thefe out, I put in two others, G a 
mercurial one formerly deferibed, and a fpirit thermo¬ 
meter ; the former of which became ftationary at 40° 1 
and the latter at 30°. I then decanted the fluid quick¬ 
fiiver, to examine the internal furfaee of the frozen 
metal, which proved very uneven, with many radii 
going acrofs ; fome of which refembled pin-heads, 

Urgent bufinefs called me away an hour. On my re¬ 
turn I found a fmall portion only had liquefied in my 
abfence. I then broke the vial entirely, and with a 
hammer repeatedly ftruck the quickfiiver. It beat out 
flat, yielded a deadilh found, and became fluid in lefs 
than a minute afterwards.---It may be worth remark¬ 
ing, that the quickfiiver in one of the thermometers, 
which had funk to very near 500, and was then at 
444, very readily run up and down the tube by eleva¬ 
ting either end of the inflrument.” 

Thefe are all the well authenticated accounts of the 
congelation of mercury by the natural cold of the at- 
mofphere. Some others have been publifhed ; but being 
either lefs important, or not fo well authenticated, we 
forbear to mention them. A very confiderable con¬ 
firmation is obtained from the above hiftory, of the 
theory of congelation delivered by Dr Black, and 
which is fully explained under the articleCn emistry. 

On Mr Hutchin’s experiments, and on congelation 
in general, Mr Cavendiih makes many valuable re¬ 
marks ; the fubftance of which is as follows. aI 

“ If a veffel of water, with a thermometer in it, be MrCavsn- 
expofed to the cold, the thermometer will fink feveral dilh’s re¬ 
degrees below the freezing point, efpecially if the wa- “arks on 
ter be covered up fo as to be defended from the wind, C0K S e '* _ 
and care taken not to agitate it; and then on drop- tl0n ‘ 
ping in a bit of ice, or on mere agitation, fpiculse of 
ice fljoot fuddenly through the water, and the inclo- 
fed thermometer rifes quickly to the freezing point, 
where it remains ftationary.” In a note he fays, that 
though in conformity to the common opinion he has- 
allowed that “ mere agitation may fet the water a 
freezing, yet fome experiments lately made by Dr 
Blagden feem to .{how, that it has not much, if any, 
effeft of that kind, otherwife than by bringing the 
water in contadl with fome fubftance colder than it- 
felf. Though in general alfo the ice Ihoots rapidly, 
and the inclofed thermometer rifes very quick ; yet 
he once obferved it to rife very flowly, taking up not 
lefs than half a minute, before it afeended to the 
freezing point; but in this experiment the water was 
cooled not more than one or two degrees below free- 
’zing; and it fhottld feem, that the more the water is 
cooled below the freezing point, the more rapidly the 
ice {hoots and theenclofed thermometer rifes.” 

R r 2 
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Congela- Mr Cavendifh then obferves, “ that from the fore- 
flo p- goingexperiments we learn that water is capable of be- 
' ing cooled couliderably below the freezing point, with¬ 

out any congelation taking place; and that, as foon 
as by any means a fmall part of it is made to freeze, 
the ice fpreads rapidly through the whole of the wa¬ 
ter. The canfe of this rife of the thermometer is, 
that all, or almod ail bodies, by changing from a fluid 
to a folid Hate, or from the Hate of an elattic to that 
of an unelaltic fluid, generate heat ; and that cold is 
produced by the contrary procefs. Thus all the cir- 
cumltances of the henomenon may be perfectly well 
explained : for, as foon as any part of the water free¬ 
zes, heat will be generated thereby in conference of 
the abovementioned law, fo that the new formed ice 
and remaining water will be warmed, and mull con¬ 
tinue to receive heat by the freezing of frelh portions 
of water, till it is heated exadtly to the freezing point, 
unlefs the water could become quite folid before a fuf- 
ficient quantity of heat was generated to raife it to 
that point, which i3 not the cafe : and it is evident, 
that it cannot be heated above the freezing point; for 
as foon as it comes thereto, no more water will freeze, 
and confequently no more heat will be generated.--- 
The reafon why the ice fpreads allover the water, in- 
ftead of forming a folid lump in one part, is, that, as 
foon as any fmall portion of ice is formed, the water 
in contact with it will be fo much warmed as to be 
prevented from freezing, but the water at a little dif- 
tance from it will flill be below the freezing point, 
nd will confequently begin to freeze. 

“Were it not for this generation of heat, the whole 
of any quantity of water would freeze as foon as the 
procefsof congelation began ; and in like manner the 
cold is generated by the melting of ice ; which is the 
caufe of the long time required to thaw ice and fnow. 
It was formerly found that, by adding fnow to warm 
water, and dirring it about until all was melted, the 
Water was as much cooled as it would have been by 
the addition of the fame quantity of water rather more 
than 150° degrees colder than the fnow ; or, in other 
words, fomewhat more than 150 0 of cold are genera¬ 
ted by the thawing of the fnow ; and there is great 
reafon to believe that juft as much heat is produced 
by the freezing of water. The cold generated in the 
experinientjuft mentioned was the fame whether ice or 
44 fnow was ufed. 

On metals “ A thermometer kept in melted tin or lead till 
•when be- they become folid, remains perfectly ftationary from 
gnimng- t° t j ie t j mc t j ie me tal begins to harden round the (ides of 
turn fohd. t h c p 0t t iu it is entirely folid ; bat it cannot be per¬ 
ceived at all to fmk below that point, and rife up to 
it when the metal begins to harden. It is not unlike¬ 
ly, however, that the great difference of heat between 
the air and melted metal might prevent this effedt from 
taking place ; fo that though it was not perceived in 
thefe experiments, it is not unlikely that thofe metals, 
as well as water and quickfilver, may bear being cool- 
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ed a little below the freezing or hardening point (for Congela- 
the hardening of melted metals, and freezing of water, fl or >- 

feems exactly the fame procefs), without beginning to v “* 
lofe their fluidity.” 

“ The experiments of Mr Hutchins prove, that 
quickfilver contradls or diminilhes in bulk by freezing; 
and that the very low degrees to which the thermo¬ 
meters have been made to link, is owing to this con- 
tradlion, and not to the cold having been in any de¬ 
gree equal to that fliown by the thermometer. In the 
fourth experiment, one of the thermometers funk to 
450°, though it appeared, by the fpirit thermome¬ 
ters that the cold of the mixture was not more than 
five or fix degrees below the point of freezing quick¬ 
filver. In the firflt experiment alfo, it funk to 448, 
at a time when the cold of the mixture was only 24 be¬ 
low that point: fo that it appears, that the contrac¬ 
tion of quickfilver by freezing, mud be at lad equal 
to its expaniion by 404 degrees of beat, (a) This 
however, is not the whole dontfadlion that it fuffers ; 
for it appears by an extradt from a meteorological 
journal kept by Mr Hutchins at Albany fort, that 
his thermometer once funk to 490 0 below o ; though 
it was known by a fpirit thermometer, that the cold 
fcarcely exceeded the point of freezing quickfilver. 

There are two experiments alfo of Profeflbr Braun, 
in which the thermometer funk to 544 and 556° be¬ 
low nothing; which is the greated defeent he ever 
obferved without the ball being cracked. It is not 
indeed known how cold his mixtures were ; but from 
Mr Hutchin’s experiments, there is great reafon to 
think they could not be many degrees below 40°. If 
fo, the contradlion which quickfilver fuffers in free¬ 
zing, is not much lefs than its ex-panfion by 500* 
or 510° of heat, that, is almod ^ of its whole bulk ; 
and in all probability is never much more than that, 
though it is probable that this contradlion is not al¬ 
ways determinate : for a confiderable variation may 
frequently be obferved in the fpecific gravity of the 
fame piece of metal cad different times over ; and al- 
mod all cad metals become heavier by hammering. a3 
Mr Cavendifh obferved, that On cading the fame Variation 
piece of tin three times over, its denfrty varied from of the den- 
7.252 to 7.294, though there was great reafon to foy °f mo¬ 
th ink that no hollows were left in it, and that only ta * s b y 
a fmall part of this difference could proceed from the ^ nt ca 
error of the experiment. This variation of dendty is 
as much as is produced in quickfilver by an alteration 
of 66° of heat ; and it is not unlikely, that the de¬ 
feent of a thermometer, on account of the contradlion 
of rhe quickfilver in its ball by freezing, may vary as 
much in different trials, though the whole mafs of 
quickfilver is frozen without any vacuities. 24 

“ The cold produced by mixing fpirit of nitre offreezing 
with fnow is entirely owing to the melting of the mixtures, 
fnow. Now, ififell probability, there is a certain de¬ 
gree of cold in which the fpirit of nitre, fo far from 
diffolving fnow, will yield part of its own water, and 

fuf* 


(a) “ The numbers here given are thofe (hown by the thermometer without any corredlion ; but if a proper 
allowance is made for the error of that indrument, it willappear, that the true contradlion was 25° lefs than 
here fet down ; and from the manner in which thermometers have been ufually adjuded, it is likely that in the 
5th experiment of Mr Hutchins, as well as in thofe of Profeffor Braun, the true contradlion might equally Fall 
fhort of that by obfervation.” 
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eiaigtla*- fuffer that to freeze, as is the cafe with folmions of 
tioii. common fait; fo that if the cold of the materials be- 
fore mixing is equal to this, no additional cold can be 
produced. If the cold of the materials is lefs, fome 
increafe of cold will be produced ; but the total cold 
Will be lefs than in the former cafe, fince the addition¬ 
al cold cannot be generated without fome of the fnow 
being diffolved, and thereby weakening the acid, and 
making it lefs able to diffolve more fnow; but yet the 
lefs the cold of the materials is, the greater will be 
the additional cold produced. This is conformable to 
Mr Hutchins’s experiments ; for, in the fifth experi¬ 
ment, in which the cold of the materials was —-40°, 
the additional cold produced was only 5°. In the firfl 
experiment, in which the cold of the materials was 
only—23 0 , an addition of at leafl 19 0 of cold was 
obtained; and by mixing fome of the fame fpirit of 
nitre with fnow in this climate, when the heat of the 
materials was 4-26°, Mr Cavendifli was able to fink 
the thermometer to —29 0 , fo that an addition of 55 
degrees of cold was produced. 

“ It is remarkable, that in none of Mr Hutchins’s 
experiments the cold of the mixture was more than 6° 
of the fpirit thermometer below the freezing point of 
quickfilver, which is fo little, that it might incline 
one to think that the fpirit of nitre ufed by him was 
weak. This, however, was not the cafe ; as its fpe- 
cific gravity at j8° of heat Was 1,4923. It was able 

to diffolve _ l _ its weight of marble, and contained 
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very little mixture of the vitriolic or marine acid: as 
well as could be judged from an examination of it, it 
was as little phlogifticated as acid of that ftrength 
ufually is.” 

Coneela- Acids, efpecially thofe of the mineral kind, power¬ 
-on of oil fully refill congelation. There is, however, apeculi- 

of vitriol, atity with regard to that of vitriol. Mr Chaptal, a 
foreign chemift, obferved that it condenfed by the 
cold of the acmofphere, and the cryftals began to melt 
only at +70° of his thermometer; which, if Reau¬ 
mur’s, correfponds to about 47 0 of Fahrenheit. The 
cryftals were undtuous from the melting acid, and they 
felt warmer than the neighbouring bodies : the form 
was that of a prifm of fix fides, flatted and terminated 
by a pyramid of fix fides, but the pyramid appeared 
on one end oilly; on the other, the cryftal was loft in 
the general mafs. The pyramid refulted from an af- 
femblage of fix ifofceles triangles : the oil when the 
cryftal was melted was of a yellowilh black; on redi- 
ftilling it in a proper apparatus, no peculiar gas came 
over. M. Chaptal repeated his experiments with the 
highly concentrated acid, but found that it did not 
freeze ; that the denfity of the acid which he thought 
froze moft eafily was to the oil, of the ufual ftrength 
for fale, as from 63 and 65 to 66 ; and the neceffary 
degree of cold about 19 of Fahrenheit. ' Oil of vi¬ 
triol once melted will not cryftallize again with the 
lame degree of cold. 

M. More, a confiderable manufacturer of oil of vi¬ 
triol at Hadimont near Vcrvier, in the duchy of Lim- 
bourg in Germany, attributes this congelation to the 
addition of nitrons air. The acid of vitriol is ufually 
feparated from fulphur by burning it in clofe veffels; 
and the air is fupplied by adding to the fulphur a 
little nitre. He found, that by mixing the acid, ,ca- 
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pable of being congealed, with water, or employing Conge fa¬ 
it for other purpofes, orange-colon red fumes, and the don._ 

fmell of the tt;ue nitrous acid, were very evident. ' v 
When this gas was deftroyed, no degree of cold would 
congeal the acid, whatever was its degree of concen¬ 
tration ; and the congelation was generally obferved 
immediately after the procel’s by which the acid was 
obtained. 

Mr Maequer relates, in the fecond edition of his 
Chemical Dictionary, .article Vitriolic Acid, that the 
Duke d’Ayen had obferved the congelation of con¬ 
centrated vitriolic acid-, which had been expofed to a 
cold expreffed by 13 or 14 degrees below o on Reau¬ 
mur’s thermometer ; but that mixtures, confiding of 
one part of the abovementioned concentrated acid, 
with two or more parts of water, could not be frozen 
by the cold to which he expofed them, till he had di¬ 
luted the acid fo much that its denfity was to that of 
water as 1044 to 96 ; in which latter cafe of congela¬ 
tion it is probable that the water only was frozen, as 
is the cafe in dilute folutiofis of fairs. Similar experi¬ 
ments were made by M. de Morveau, and with equal 
fuceefs. Having produced an intenfe cold by pouring 
fpirit of nitre on pounded ice, he Congealed a part of 
fome vitriolic acid which had been previoufly concen¬ 
trated ; but he obferved, that though a very intelife 
cold had been made ufe of to congeal the acid at firft, 
it neverthelefs remained congealed in much fmaller de¬ 
grees of cold, and that it thawed very floWly. This 
coincides with, the obfervations of M. Chaptal; though 
.the latter obferves, that there is feme difference be¬ 
tween ftrong oil of vitriol lowered with.water, and 
that produced of a given ftrength by redlifi cation. 

The latter always has fome colour ; and it will not 
diffolve indigo in fuch a manner as to carry the colour 
into the fluff, though the ftronger oil, diluted to the 
fame degree, fucceeds very well. Sortie obfervations 
were a'lfo made by Mr M’Nab at Hudfon’s Bay, all 
account of which is given in the Phil. Tranf. for 1786 
by Mr Cavendifli, atwhofe defire-they had been made.' 

From them it appears, that a vitriolic acid, wbofe fpe- 
eific gravity Was to that of water as 1843 t0 iooq, 
froze when expofed to a cold of -^1 j° of Fahrenheit’s 
fcale; that another rriore dilute vitriolic acid, confin¬ 
ing of 629 parts of the former concentrated acid, and 
351 parts of Water, congealed in a temperature of 
—36; and that, when farther diluted, it was capable 
of fuftaining a much greater degree of cold without 
.freezing at all. I11 thefe experiments, as. well as in 
thofe of Mr Morveau, it appeared that the whole of 
the acid did not congeal, but that part of it retained 
its fluidity ; and on examining the ftrength of that 
which remained fluid, Mr Cavendifli found that thefe 
Was very little difference between it and the other 1 ; 
whence he was led to” fiippofe, that the reafon of this 
congelation does not arife from any difference in 
■ftrength, but on fome lefs Obvious quality, and fuch 
as conftitutes the difference between common and icy 
oil of vitriol. 

In all the experiments hitherto made, however, Mr 
Cavendifli had found fome uncertainty in determining 
the point of eafieft freezing ; neither could he deter¬ 
mine whether the cold neceffary for congelation does 
not increafe without any limitation in proportion to 
the ftrength-of the acid. . A new let. of experiments 

wer® . 
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Congch- were therefore made by Mr Kier to determine this 
tima. point. He had obl'ervcd, after a fevere froft at the 
' 'end of the year I7’4 and beginning of 1785, that 

Mr Kier’s fome vitriolt: acid, contained in a corked phial, had 
experi- congealed, while other bottles containing the fame, 

■incuts. fome ftronger and fonie weaker, retained their fluidity. 

As the congelation was naturally imputed to the ex¬ 
tremity of the cold, lie was afterwards lurprifed to 
find, when the froft ceafed, that the acid remained 
congealed for many days, when the temperature of the 
atmofphere was fometimes above 40® of Fahrenheit; 
and when the congealed acid was brought into a warm 
room on purpofeto thaw it, a thermometer placed in con- 
taclwith itduringits thawingcontinued ltationaryat45°. 
Hence he concluded, that the freezing and thawing 
point of this acid was nearly at 45 0 ; and accordingly, 
on expofing the liquor which had been thawed to the air 
at the temperature of 30°, the congelation again took 
place in a few hours. From the circumftance of other 
parcels of the fame acid, but of different flrengths, 
remaining fluid, though they had been expofed to a 
much greater degree of cold, he was led to believe 
that there mull be fome certain ftrength at which the 
arid is more difpoled to congeal than at any other. 
The fpecific gravity of the acid which had frozen was 
-to that of water nearly as 1800 to 1000, and that of 
the ftronger acid which had not frozen was as 1846 
to 1000, which is the common denfity of that ufually 
fold in England ; and there was not the leaf! differ¬ 
ence, excepting in point of ftrength, between the acid 
which had frozen and that which had not; Mr Kier 
having taken the acid fome weeks before with his own 
hands from the bottle which contained the latter, and 
diluted it with water, till it became of the fpecific 
gravity of 1800. 

To render the experiment complete, Mr Keir im- 
Kierfed feveral acids of different ftrengths in melting 
fnow, inffead of expofing them to the air; the tem¬ 
perature of which was variable, whereas that of melt¬ 
ing fnow was certain and invariable. Thofe which 
would not freeze in melting fnow were afterwards ini- 
merfed in a mixture of common fait, fnow, and wa¬ 
ter ; the temperature of which, though not fo con- 
ftant and determinate as that of melting fnow, gene¬ 
rally remained for feveral hours at 18 0 , and was fome¬ 
times feveral degrees lower. The intention of adding 
water to the fnow and fait was to leffen the intenfity 
of the cold of this mixture, and to render it more 
permanent than if the fnow 7 and fait alone were mixed. 
The acids which had frozen in melting fnow were five 
in number ; which being thawed and brought to the 
temperature of 60®, were found on examination to 
have the following fpecific gravities, viz. 1786, 1784, 
1780, 1778, 1775. Thofe which had not congealed 
with the melting fnow, but which did fo with the mix¬ 
ture of fnow, fait, and water, w T ere found, when 
brought to the temperature of 6o°, to be of the fol¬ 
lowing fpecific gravities, viz. 1814,1810, 1804, 1794, 
1790, 1770, 1759, 1750. Thofe which remained, 
and would freeze neither in melting fnow nor in the 
mixture of fnow, fait, and water, were of the gra¬ 
vities 1846, 1839, 1815, 1743, 1720, 1700, 1610, 
1351. From the firft of thefe it appears, that the 
medium denfity of the acids which froze with the na- 
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tural cold was 1780 ; and from the fecond, that at the Congela- 
denlities of 1790 and 1770 the acid had been incapa- dou¬ 
ble of freezing with that degree of cold. Hence it '“ —v - 

follows, that 1 780 is nearly the degree of ftrength of 
ealieft freezing, and that an increale or diminution of 
that denfity equal to f,th of the whole, renders the 
acid incapable ef freezing with the cold of melting 
fnow, though this cold is lomething above the freezing 
point of the moft congealable acid. From the fecond 
it appears, that by applying a more intenfe cold, viz. 
that produced by a mixture of fnow, fait, and water, 
the limits of the denlkies of acids capable of congela¬ 
tion were extended to about, J_ t th above or below the 
point of ealieft freezing : and there feems little rtafon 
to doubt, that, by greater augmentations of cold, 
thefe limits may be further ex tend ed ; but in what ra¬ 
tio thefe augmentations and extenfions proceed, can¬ 
not be determined without many obfervations made in 
different temperatures. 

“ But (fays Mr Keir) though it is probable that 
the moft concentrated acids may be frozen, provided 
the cold be fufheieudy intenfe, yet there feems reafon 
to believe, that lome of the congelations which have 
been obferved in highly concentrated acids, have been 
effected in confequence of the denfity of thefe acids 
being reduced nearly to the point of eafy freezing by 
their having abforbed moifture from the air : for the 
Duke d’Ayen and M. de Morveau expofed their acids 
to the air in cups or open veftels; and the latter even 
acquaints us, that on examining the fpecific gravity 
of the acid which had frozen, he found it to that of 
water as 129 to 74; which denfity being lefs than 
that of eafieft freezing, proves that the acid he em¬ 
ployed, and which he had previoully concentrated, 
had been aftually weakened during the experiment. 

I have feveral times expofed concentrated oil of vitriol 
in open veftels in frofty weather; and I have fome¬ 
times, but not always, obferved a congelation to take 
place. Upon fepart.ting the congealed part, and on 
examining the fpecific gravity of the latter after it 
had thawed, I found that it had been reduced to the 
point of eafieft freezing. When the congealed acid 
was kept longer expofed it gradually thawed, even 
when the cold of the air increased ; the reafon of which 
is not to be imputed to the heat produced by the 
moifture of the air mixing with the acid, but princi¬ 
pally to the diminution below the point of eafieft free¬ 
zing, V'hich was occafioned by the continued abforp- 
tion of moifture from the air, and which rendered the 
acid incapable of continuing frozen without a great in- 
creafe of cold, 

“ It appears, then, that the concentration of M. de 
Morveau’s acid, at the time of its congelation, from 
which circumftance Mr Cavendilh infers generally that 
the vitriolic acid freezes more eafily as it is more denfe, 
is not a true premife ; and that therefore the inference, 
though juftly deduced, is invalid. On the contrary| 
there feems every reafon to believe, that as the denfity 
of the acids increafes beyond the point of eafieft free¬ 
zing, the facility of the congelation diminilhes; at 
leaft to as great denfity as we have ever been able to 
ohiain the vitriolic acid : for if it were poflible to di- 
veft it entirely of water, it would probably alfume a 
folid form in any temperature of the air. 


“ The 
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Congela- “ The cryftallization of the vitriolic acid is more or 
tion. ] e fs diftinCt, according to the flownefs of the forma- 

“ v ' tion of the cryftals and other favourable circumftances. 

Sometimes they are very large, diftinCtly (haped, and 
hard. Their fhape is like thofe of the common mi¬ 
neral alkali and felenite fpar, but with angles different 
in dimenfions from either of thefe. They are folid,' 
confiding of ten faces ; of which the two larged are 
equal, parallel, and oppofite to each other ; and are 
oblique-angled parallelograms or rhomboids, whofe 
angles are, as near as could be meafured, of 10j and 
75 degrees. Between thefe two rhomboidal faces are 
placed eight of the form of trapeziums ; and thus each 
crydal may be fuppofed to be compounded of two 
equal and fimilar frudums of pyramids joined together 
by their rhomboidal bafes. They always funk in the 
fluid acid to the bottom of the veffel, which fhowed 
that their denfity was increafed by congelation. It 
was attempted to determine their fpecific gravity by 
adding to this fhiid fome concentrated acid, which 
fliould make them float in the liquor, the examination 
of whofe fpecific gravity fliould afeertaiu that of the 
floating cryftals; but they were found to fink even in 
the mod concentrated acid, and were confequently 
denfer. Some of the congealable acid previoufly brought 
to the freezing temperature was then poured into a 
graduated narrow cylindrical glafs, up to a certain 
mark, which indicated a fpace equal to that occupied 
by 200 grains of water. The glafs was placed in a 
mixture of fnow, fait, and water; and when the acid 
was frozen, a mark was made on the part of the glafs 
to which it had funk. Having thawed the acid and 
emptied the glafs, it was filled with water to the mark 
to which it had funk by freezing; and it was then found 
that 15 grains more of water were required to raife it 
to the mark exprefling 200 grains; which fliows, that 
the diminution of bulk fuftained by the acid in freezing 

had been equal to —of the whole. Computing from 
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this datum, we fliould eftimate the fpecific gravity of 
the congealed acid to have been 1924; but as it evi¬ 
dently contained a great number of bubbles, its real 
fpecific gravity muft have been confiderably greater 
than the above calculation, and cannot eafily be deter¬ 
mined on account of thefe bubbles. By way of com- 
parifon, Mr Keir obferved the alteration of bulk which 
Water contained in the fame cylindrical veifel would 
fuffer by freezing; and found that its expanfion was 
equal to about T ' T th of its bulk. The water had been 
previoufly boiled, but neverthelefs contained a great 
number of air bubbles; fo that in this refpeCt there is 
a confiderable difference between the congelations of 
water and the vitriolic acid ; though perhaps it may, 
arife principally from the bubbles of elaftic fluid be- 
ing in greater proportion in the one than the other. 

“ Greater cold is produced by mixing fnow or 
pounded ice with the congealed than with the fluid 
vitriolic acid, though the quantity is not yet deter¬ 
mined. The greateft cold produced by Mr M‘Nab at 
Hudfon’s Bay, was effected by mixing fnow with a 
vitriolic acid which had been previoufly congealed; 
hnd to this circumftance MrCavendifti imputes the in- 
tenfity of the cold, as the liquefaction both of the 
acid and the fnow had concurred in producing the 
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fame effeCt; while ill mixing fluid acids with fnow, Congefo- 
the thawing of the fnow is probably the only produc- £ ' on - 
tive caufe. ' v 

“ To compare the times requifite for the liquefac¬ 
tion of ice and of congealed oil of vitriol, two equal 
and fimilar glafles were filled, one with the congealable 
vitriolic acid, the other with water j and after having 
immerfed them in a freezing mixture till both were 
congealed and reduced to the temperature of 28°, the 
glafles were withdrawn, wiped dry, and placed in a 
room where the thermometer flood at 62°. The ice 
thawed in 40 minutes, and the acid in 95; at the 
end of which time the thermometer, which flood near 
the glafles, had rifen to 64°. Hence it appears that 
the congealed acid requires more than twice the time 
for its liquefaction that ice does, though it cannot 
thence be fairly inferred, that the cold generated by 
the liquefaction of the ice and of congealed acid are in 
the above proportions of the tines, from the following 
confiderations, viz. that as, during the liquefaction of 
the ice, its temperature remains flationary at 32 0 , and 
during the liquefaction of the acid, its temperature re¬ 
mains about 44 or 45 0 , it appears, that the ice being 
confiderably colder than the acid, will take the heat 
from the contiguous air much falter. By this expe¬ 
riment, however, we know that a confiderable quantity 
of cold is generated by the liquefaction of the acid ;. 
and hence it appears probable, that in producing cold 
artificially, by mixing fnow with acids in very cold 
temperatures, it would probably be ufeful to employ a 
vitriolic acid of the proper denfity for congelation, and 
to freeze it previoufly to its mixture with fnow. It 
muft not, however, be imagined, that the cold gene¬ 
rated by the mixture of thefe two frozen fubftances is 
nearly equal to the fums of the colds generated by the 
feparate liquefactions of the congealed acid and ice, 
when fingly expofed to a thawing temperature; for 
the mixeure refulting from the liquefaction, confilting 
of the vitriolic acid and the water of the fnow, appears 
from the generation of heat which occurs from the 
mixture of thefe ingredients in a fluid Hate, to be fub- 
jeCt to different laws than thofe which role either of 
the ingredients feparately. 

“ The vitriolic acid, like water and other fluids, is 
capable of retaining its fluidity when cooled confider¬ 
ably below its freezing point. A phial containing 
fome congealable vitriolic acid being placed in a mix¬ 
ture of fait, fnow, and water, a thermometer was foon 
afterwards immerfed in it while the acid was yet fluid, 
on which it quickly funk from 50 to 29 0 . On moving 
the thermometer in the fluid, to make it acquire the 
exaCl temperature, the mercury was obferved fuddenly 
to rife ; and on looking at the acid, numberlefs fmall 
cryftals were obferved floating in it, which had been 
fuddenly formed. The degree to which the mercury 
then rofe was 464°; and at another time, while thfe 
acid was freezing, it flood at 45°.” 

From thefe experiments our author infers, “ 1. That 
the vitriolic acid has a point of eafieft freezing, and 
that this is when its fpecific gravity is to that of water 
as 1780 to 1000. 2. That the greater or Iefs difpo- 

fition to congelation does not depend on any other 
circumftance than the ftrength of the acid. 3. That 
the freezing and thawing degree of the moft congeal¬ 
able acid is about 4J 0 of Fahrenheit’s feale. It is, 

however. 
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Conge’a- however, to be obferved, that'this degree is inferred 
tion from the temperature indicated by the thermometers 
II . immerfed in the freezing and thawing acids ; but the 
Congeries.^ coll g e ] at i ou 0 f t ] ie flaid acid could never be acconi- 
' plilhed without expoling it to a greater degree of cold, 
either by expoftng it to the air in frofty weather or to 
the cold of melting fnow. 4. Like water, this acid 
po.Tetles the property of retaining its fluidity when 
cooled feveral degrees below the freezing point; and 
of riling fuddenly to i.t when its congelation is pro¬ 
moted by agitation, or by contaft even with a warmer 
thermometer. 5. That, like water and other congela- 
bie fluids, the vitriolic acid generates cold by its lique¬ 
faction, and heat during its congelation, though the 
quantity of this heat and cold remains to be deter¬ 
mined by future experiments. 6. That the acid, by 
congelation, when the circumftances for ditlindt cry- 
ftallization are favourable, aflhmes a regular cryflalline 
form, a confiderable folidity and hardnefs, and a den- 
fity much greater than it poffelTed in its fluid flate.” 

Belides this fpecies of congelation, the vitriolic acid 
is fubjedt to another, probably the fame deferibed by 
Bafil Valentine and fome of the older chemifts. This 
is effected in the ordinary temperature of the air, even 
* Phil. infummer; and, according to Mr Keir*, is peculiar 
Tranf. vol. t0 jj^at fpecies of oil of vitriol which is diflilled from 
lxxT “- green vitriol, and which is pofleffed of a fmoking qua- 

p ' s,67 ‘ lity in a high degree; “ for not only the authors 

(fays Mr Iieir), by whom this congelation has been 
obferved, have given this deferipuon of the acid em¬ 
ployed, but alfo the late experiments of Mr Dollfufs, 
foem to fhow that this fmoking quality is effential to 
the phenomenon: for neither the acid obtained from 
vitriol, wheti deprived by rectification of its fmoking 
qmlity, nor the Englilh oil of vitriol, which is known 
to be obtained by burning Sulphur, and which does 
not Smoke, were found by his trials to be fu-fceptible of 
this fpecies of congelation. It may, however, be 
worth the attention of thofe chemifls who have an op¬ 
portunity of feeing this icy oil of vitriol, as it is called, 
to obferve more accurately than has yet been done, the 
freezing temperature and the denfity ofitke congealable 
acids ; and to examine whether -the denfity of thjs 
fmoking acid alfo is connected with the glacial pro¬ 
perty. It feerns alfo further deferving of inveftiga- 
tion, whether there be not fome analogy between the 
congelation of the fmoking oil of vitriol and the very 
curious crystallization which Dr Prieftley obferved in 
a concentrated vitriolic acid faturated ’ with nitrous 
acid vapours; and whether this fmoking quality does 
not proceed from fome marine or other volatile acid, 
which may be contained in the martial vitriol whence 
the vitriolic acid is obtained.” 

Mr Keir alfo obferves, that M. Cornatter has ef¬ 
fected the cryftaUization of vitriolic acid, by diftilling 
■it with nitrous acid and charcoal; and we can add 
from our own experience, that a crystallization in¬ 
stantly takes place on allowing the fumes of the ni¬ 
trous and vitriolic acids to mix together; and this, 
whether the former he procured from martial vitriol or 
fulphur, and whether it be in a phlogifficated Slate or 
not, concentration in both acids is here the only re¬ 
quisite. 

CONGER, in zoology. See MurjenA. 

CONGERIES, a Latin word. Sometimes ufed in 
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our language for a colleClion or heap of feveral par-; CorvgUUen 
tides or bodies united into one mafs or aggregate. II 

CONGESTION, in medicine, a mafs or collection , Congo< ^ 
of humours, crowded together and hardened in any 
part of the body, and there forming a preternatural 
tumor. 

Congestion is effected by little and little : in which 
it differs from defuBion, which is more hidden. 

CONGIARIUM, Congiary, among medalilts, a 
gift or donative reprefented on a medal. The word 
comes from the Latin congius j becaufe the firft pre- 
fents made to the people of Rome confifted in wine 
and oil, which were meafured out to them in cor.gii. 

The congiary was properly a prefent made by the em¬ 
perors to the people of Rome. Thofe made to the 
Soldiers were not called congiarics but donatives . The 
legend on medals reprefen ting congiaries, is, Congiariunt 
or Liberalitas. Tiberius gave a congiary of three hun¬ 
dred pieces of money to each citizen: Caligula twice 
gave three hundred fefterces a head : Nero, wkofe con¬ 
giaries are the firff that we find reprefented on medals, 
gave four hundred. 

CONGIUS, a liquid meafure of the ancient Ro¬ 
mans, containing the eighth part of the amphora, or 
the fourth of the urna, or fix fextarii. ■ The congius 
in Englilh meafure contains 2,070,676 Solid inches; 
that is Seven pints, 4,942 folid inches. 

CONGLOBATE gland. See Anatomy. 

CONGLOMERATE gland. Ibid. 

Conglomerate Flowers, are thofe growing en a 
branching foot-ftalk, to which they are irregularly 
but clofely connected. This mode of inflorefcejice, 
as Linnaeus terms it, is oppofed to that in which the 
flowers are irregularly and loofely Supported on their 
foor-ffalks, hence termed a diffufe panicle*. The * See Pam- 
term is exemplified in feveral of the grafles, particu- »*• 
larly in fome fpecies of the poa, fefeue grafs, and a- 
groftis. 

CONGLUTINATION, the gluing or fattening 
any two bodies together by the intromiflion of a third, 
whofe parts are unCtuous and tenacious, in the nature 
of glue. See Glue. 

CONGO, a kingdom of Africa, bounded on the 
north by the river Zair, or Zarah, which divides it 
from Loanga; on the fouth by the river Danda, which 
Separates it from Angola; on the eatt by the king¬ 
doms of Fungono and Mctamba, and the burnt moun¬ 
tains of the fun, thofe of chryflal or falt-petre and Sil¬ 
ver, or (according to Anthony Cavazzi, a late travel- ; 
ler into thofe parts) by the moutains of Boanza, Rer- Extent, 
bela, and the great mountain of Chilandia or Aqni- 
londa; and on the well by that part of the Atlantic 
ocean called the Rthiopic fea, or the fea of Congo. Ac¬ 
cording to thefe limits, Congo Proper extends about 
three degrees from north to fouth; lying betweep 6° 
and 9 0 S. Lat. ; but widens in its breadth inland, 
by the courfe of the river Zair, which runs winding 
above two degrees more to the north. Its length 
from eaff; to well is very uncertain, as no observations 
have been taken of the exact Situation of thofe moun¬ 
tains which bound it. a 

The hiftory of this kingdom affords but few inte- Hiftoryun- 
refting particulars. Before its difeovery by the For- J e f ta , in 
tuguefe, the hillory is altogether uncertain and fabu- a U ° U8 ‘ 
Ions, as the inhabitants were totally unacquainted with 

letters 
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co'.r a o. letters and learning. So little were they acquainted 

•- j :—/ w j £ i 1 chronology, that it is laid they did not even di- 

flinguii'h between day and night; much lefs could they 
compute their time by moons or years; and therefore 
could remember pall tranfadlions only by laying they 
happened in fuch a king’s reign. 

The coun- The country was dil'covered by the Portuguefe in 
try d'ho- 1484. The difcoverer was named Diego Cam, an 
vered by expert and bold failor. He was very %vcll received 
thePortu- by the natives, and fent fome of his men with pre¬ 
gaffe- lents t0 1 he king; but they being detained by unex¬ 
pected accidents beyond the promifed time of their 
return, Cam was obliged to fail away without them, 
and took with him four young Congocfe, as hoflagcs 
for the fafety of liis country men. Theft he taught 
the Portuguefe language, in which they made fuch 
pfogrefs that king John was highly pleafed, and lent 
them back next year to Congo with rich prtients; 
charging them to exhort their monarch, in Ins name, 
to become a convert to the Chrillian religion, and to 
permit it to be propagated through his dominions. A- 
firm alliance was concluded between the two monarchs, 
which continues to this day, though not without fome 
interruptions, to which the Portuguefe themfelves have 
given occalion more than the natives. 

Cavazzi’s Any particular account we have of this kingdom, 
account of re; ^ s a lmoll entirely on the credit of Anthony Cavaz- 
Congo. zi, the traveller abovementioned. He was a capu¬ 
chin-friar, a native of the duchy of Modena, and was 
lent miffionary into thofe parts de propaganda fide, in 
the year 1654, and arrived at Coirgo the fame year. 
During his Hay there, his zeal to make converts made 
him travel through all thefe different kingdoms; and 
the credit' he gained, as well as the great employments 
he was intrufled with, gave him an opportunity of in¬ 
forming himfelf of every thing relating to them with 
great exa&nefs. The extent and fituatioii, however, 
he could not poffibly afeertain, for want ofinltruments, 
Extent lef- nor hath this deleft been fince fupplied. According 
fened fince to him, the dominions of Congo extended a great deal 
the intro- farther eaflward and fouthward before the introduc- 
dudlion of tion of Chriftianiiy than afterwards; a great miniber 
Chriftiani- 0 f (be Hates that were under the Congoefe monarchs, 
ty- either as fubjedts, or tributary, having withdrawn 

their allegiance out of diiiike to them on that account. 
Not content with oppoling the officers and troops 
that came annually to raife the tribute impofed by 
the king, they made fuch frequent and powerful in- 
curfions into his dominions, that they obliged him to 
draw his forces nearer the centre of Congo to pre¬ 
vent an invafion ; by which means the kingdom, from 
an extent of 600 leagues, was reduced to lefs than one 
g half. 

Account of Congo Proper being fituated witliin the torrid zone, 
the climate is liable to excelfive heats : as it lies on the fouthern 
andfeafons. fide of the equinoctial, the feafons are of courfe oppo- 
fite to ours. They reckon only two principal feafons, 
the fummer and winter; the former begins in Odtober, 
and continues till February or March ; during which 
time theffun’s rays dart with fuch force, that the at- 
mofphere appears to an European to be in a flame. 
The exceffive heat, however, is mitigated by the equal 
length of the days and nights, as well as by the.winds, 
breezes, rains, and dews. The winter takes up the 
other part of the year; and is faid by the natives to 
. Vol. V. 


be proportionally cold, though to an European it would i’on^n. 
appear hot. 1 hefe two fealons they divide into l:x '—^ ' 

lciier ones, viz. Maflanza, Neafu, Ecundi, Quiiombo, 

Quibifo, and Quibangala. 

Maflanza begins with the month of Odtober, which 
is the beginning of their fpring. The rains begin to 
fall at that time, and continue during the next two, 
and fometimes three, months. When they do 10, the 
low lands are commonly overflowed by the extraor¬ 
dinary floods, and all their corn carried off. A dif- 
■alter of this kind is commonly followed by a famine ; 
for the lazy inhabitants take no care to lay up any 
provilions, although fuch misfortunes happen very fre¬ 
quently. This firfl fcafon they reckon commences at 
the time the plants begin to fpring. 

The lecond feafon, Neafu, begins about the end of 
January, when, the produce of their lands has arrived 
at its full height, and Wants but a few days of being 
ripened for liarvefl. This firfl crop is no fooner ga¬ 
thered in, than they.fow their fields afrelh, their land 
commonly yielding them two harvefls. 

The third and fourth feafons, called Ecundi and 
Qiiiton.bo, are frequently blended together towards 
the middle of March, when the more gentle rains be¬ 
gin to fall, and continue to do fo till the month of 
May. Thefe two feafons are diflinguilhed by the 
greater or Idler quantity of rain that falls during that 
interval. During the refl of the time, the air is either 
very clear, hot, and dry ; or the clouds being over¬ 
charged with eleCtric matter, burfl out into the moll 
terrible thunders and lightnings, without yielding the 
leaffi drop of rain, though they l'eem loaded with it. 

The two lafl, viz. the Ouibifo and Quibangala, 
make up their ffiort winter, which conlifls not in frofl 
or fnow, but in dry, blafling winds, which Hrip the 
earth of all its verdure, till the next Maflanza begins 
toreflore them to their former bloom. 

They now divide their year into twelve lunar 
months, and begin it in September. They have alfo 
weeks confining of four days only, the lafl of which 
is their fabbath ; and on it they rcligioufly abflain from 
every kind of work. This practice, the compilers of 
the Univerfal Hiflory conjecture to have arifen from Natives ex- 
the extreme lazinefs for which this people, and in- ceflivelym- 
deed all the African nations, are fo remarkable. To doleut. 
this fhameful indolence alfo is to be aferibed the little 
produce they reap from their lands, while the Portu¬ 
guefe fettled among them, who are at more pains in 
the cultivation of theirs, enjoy all manner of plenty. 

The natives, however, had rather run the rifk of the 
mofl terrible famines, than be at the tenth part of the 
labour they fee the Portuguefe take. They feem to 
think it below them to ufe any other exercifes than' 

. thofe of dancing, leaping, hunting, {hooting, &c.; the 
refl of their time they lpend in fmoking, and down¬ 
right idlenefs, committing the laborious part of their 
houfehold affairs to their (laves, or, in want of them, 
to their wives. Nothing is more colnmon than to fee 
thefe poor creatures toiling in the fields and woods 
with a child tied, to their backs, and fainting under 
their exceffive labour and heavy burdens, or (which 
is Hill worfe) hunger and thirfl. What is yet more 
furprifingly ffiameful is, that though they have plenty 
of domeflic animals which they might eafily make ufe 
of for cultivating their grounds, and for other labori- 
S s ous 
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Congo, ous fervices, and though they fee the Portuguefe do it 

'---- every day to great advantage ; yet they will rather lie 

their tender females link under their toil and labour, 
than be at the trouble of breeding up any of thefe ufe- 
g ful creatures to their aflillance. 

Vegetables The ground produces variety of grain, but no corn 
produced in or rice except what is cultivated by the Portuguefe. 
Congo. Their maize, or Indian wheat, grows very ftrong, and 
is well laden. This, being well ground, they make 
into bread, or boil with water into - a kind of pap. Of 
this they have four kinds ; one of which ref'embling 
' what we call French wheat, is produced in plenty, 
and mikes fome amends for the want of indudry in 
the people. They cultivate alfo a variety of the peafe 
and bean kind : but whit they chiefly live upon, as 
molt fdituble to their lazy difpofition, is a kind of nut, 
ike our filberds, which fall to the ground of them- 
felves, and are to be found every where ; every nut 
that falls to the ground producing a new flirub next 
year. They have fcarcely any fruit-trees but what 
have been brought thither by the Portuguefe. They 
hive various forts of palm-trees, nfeful both by their 
fruit, leaves, and their juice, which is eafily converted 
into wine ; alfo by affording a kind of oil with which 
they drefs their viftuals, though the Europeans ufe it 
only to burn in their lamps. They have alfo avail 
number of plants and (hrubs, which it would be im- 
poflible to deferibe or enumerate. Wheat is the only 
thing that the ground will not produce. It pufhes 
forth, indeed, the ftraw and the ear; the former of 
which grows high enough, we are told, to hide a man 
onhorfeback, but the latter is empty, without one grain 
fit for ufe. Father Labat, however, who had lived a 
confiderable time in fome of the American iflands, 
•where he had obferved the fame thing, tells us, that 
he had the curiofity to examine thofe ears more care¬ 
fully and had found fome few grains ; and that, ha¬ 
ving fowed them afrelh, they produced very long ears, 
full of large heavy grain. Whence be conjeflttres, 
that if the Portuguefe had tried the fame experiment 
in their African fettlements, it might perhaps have 
been attended with the fame fuccefs. 

Hazardous In the low lands the grafs grows fo high, rank, 
travelling, and thick, that it becomes one of the mod dangerous 
receptacles for wild beads, ferpents, and other venom¬ 
ous infefls : on this account travelling is exceeding¬ 
ly hazardous, as they have few beaten roads in the 
whole country, and travellers are obliged to march 
over it through vad plains, in continual danger of be¬ 
ing devoured or dung to death ; to fay nothing of 
the manifold difeafes produced by the unwholefome 
dews with which the grafs is covered during fome part 
of the day. The only method of guarding againd 
all thefe evils effedually, is by fetting fire to the grafs 
in the hot weather, when it is quite parched by the 
heat of the fun : but even this cannot be done with¬ 
out the greated danger; becaufe both the wild beads 
and venomous reptiles, being roufed out of their 
places of retirement, will fly furioufly at thofe. who 
happen to be in the way. In this cafe there is no 
pollibility of efcaping, but by climbing up the highed 
trees, or defending one’s felf by fire-arms or other 
weapons. In fuch emergencies, the natives have a 
much better chance than the Europeans ; the former 
feeing able to climb trees with furprifing fwiftnefs j 
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while the latter mud be affided with rope-ladders, Congo. 

which they commonlycaufe their blacks to carry about -- v ' 

with them, and to go up and ialTn to one of the 
branches. • 

The flowers are here exceedingly beautiful and nu- Great va- 
merotis. Aimed every field and grove yields a much riety of 
nobler profpeft than the European gardens can boad flowers, 
of, notwithstanding the pains bellowed on their culti¬ 
vation. The flowers are remarkable, not only for 
the prodigious variety of their colours, but the vad 
quantity of heads which grow upon one dalk. In 
the day-time, indeed, they feem to have lod theirna- 
tural fragrancy; that being in fome meafure exhaled 
by the heat of the fun : but this is amply compenfated 
after its fetting, and more efpccially a little before its. 
riling, when their fweetnefs is again condenfcd, and 
revived by the coldnefs and dews of the night, after 
which they exhale their various refrelhing {'cents, in a 
much higher degree than ours. The lilies, which there 
grow naturally in the fields, valleys, and woods, exctl 
thofe of our gardens, not only in their extreme white- 
nefs, but much more in a delightful fragrancy, without 
offending the head, as the European lilies do by their 
faintiih fweetnefs. The tulips which there grow wild, 
though generally called Perjic, have fomething fo fur- 
prilingly charming in the variety and combination of 
their colours, that they dazzle the eyes of an intenfe 
beholder : neither do their flowers grow fingly as 
with us, but tenor tw T elve upon one dalle; and with 
this double advantage, that they diffufe a very revi¬ 
ving and agreeable fweetnefs, and continue much long¬ 
er in their full bloom. Of the fame nature are their 
tuberofes, hyacinths, and oilier native flowers ; which 
ipring up in vafl groups of 100 and 200 from one 
root, though fomewhat fmaller than ours ; fome of 
them finely variegated, and all of them yielding an 
agreeable ftnell. The rofes, jeflamines, and other 
exotics brought thither from Europe or America, come 
up likewife in great perfection ; but require a conflant 
fupply of water, and diligent attendance, to prevent 
them from degenerating. The American jeffamine, 
in particular, inflead of Angle flowers, will grow up by 
dozens in a bunch : fome of them of an exquifite white, 
and others of the colour of the nioft vivid fire. ir 

A vafl variety, of animals of different kinds are Animals 
found in the kingdom of Congo; the chief of which diff erent 
are the elephant. This creature ismoflly found in the^’ n< ^ s ' °‘ 
province of Bamba, which abounds with woods, pa- 
fture, and plenty of water; the elephants delighting 
much to bathe themfelves during the heat of the day. 

They commonly go in troops of an hundred or more ; 
and fome of them are of fuch a monftrous fize,' that 
vve are told the print of their hoof hath mcafured 
four, nay feven, fpans in diameter. From the hair of 
their tails, and that of fome other animals, the na¬ 
tives, efpecially the women, weave themfelves col¬ 
lars, bracelets, girdles, &c. with variety of devices 
and figures, which denote their quality; and are in 
fuch efleem, that the hair of two elephants tails is 
fufficient to buy a (lave. The reafon of this is, that 
the natives have not the art of taming them, hut are 
obliged to fend fome of their braved and flouted men 
to hunt them in the woods ; which is not done with¬ 
out great labour and danger, they being here ex¬ 
ceedingly fierce. The mod common way of hunting 
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"Gu^no. them is by digging deep holes in die ground, die top 

'---' of which the/ cover with branches and leaves, as is 

prubifed in mob parts of Alia. 

Lions, leopards, tigers, wolves, and other bcabs of 
prey, abound here in great plenty, and do much da¬ 
mage. Here are alfo a valt variety of monkeys of all 
fixes and Ihapos. The zebra, well known for its ex¬ 
treme beauty andfwiftnefs, is alfo met with in this coun¬ 
try. They have alfo a variety of buffaloes and wild 
ados ; but the dar.t; feems to be an animal pecnliar to 
this kingdom. It is fitaped and coloured much like an 
ox, though not fo large. Its Inin is commonly bought 
by the Portugucfe, and fent into Germany to be tan¬ 
ned and made into targets, which are then called dantes. 
The natives make ufe of their raw hide dried to 
make their fhields ; which are fo tough that no arrow 
or dart can pierce them ; and they are alfo large 
enough to cover the whole body. The creature is 
vaftly fwift; a id when wounded, will follow the feent 
or fuioke of the gunpowder with fuch fury, that the 
huuter is obliged to climb up a tree with ail polfible 
fpeed ; and this retreat he always takes care to fecurc 
before he ventures to fire. The wounded beafl finding 
its enemy out of its reach, flays for him at the foot 
of the tree, and will not ftir from it ; of which the 
burner taking the advantage, difpatches it with re¬ 
peated lliots. The forefls of Congo alfo fwarm with 
wild dogs, who, like the wolves, prey upon the tame 
cattle, and are fo fierce that they will attack armed 
men. Their teeth are exceeding keen and fliarp ; 
they never bark, bat make a dreadful howling when 
n famifhed or in purfuitof their prey. 

3 ird». This country alfo abounds with all the different 
kinds of birds that are to be found in other warm cli¬ 
mates. One fort, which they call birds of mufic, is 
greatly ebeemed, infomuch that perfons of the higheft 
rank have from time immemorial taken the greatefl 
delight in keeping them in cages and aviaries for the 
fake of their furprifing melody. On the other hand, as 
the Congoefe are fuperflitious to the lab degree, there 
are feveral kinds of birds which they look upon as 
ominous, and are fo terrified at the fight or hearing 
of them, that if they were going to enter upon ever fo 
momentous an expedition, if they were met in coun¬ 
cil, or going to engage an enemy with ever fo great 
an advantage, the flight or cry of fuch birds would 
throw them into a general panic, and difperfe them in 
the utmobhabe and confufion. The mob dreadful of 
the ominous kind are the crows, ravens, bats, and 
owls. The great owl is the mob terrible of all, and 
to him they give the name of kariem pemba , by which 
words they likewife denote the devil. 

Fi.fh of different kinds aboun d on the coabs of Con¬ 
go in great numbers ; but the inland parts are infebed 
with fuch numbers of ferpents, fcorpions, and other 
venomous infefls as are perhaps fufficient to overba- 
13 lance every natural advantage we have yet mentioned. 
Ants very The i^ob pernicious and dangerous kind are the ants ; 
dangerous. Q p w j 1 j c } 1 they reckon no lefs than fix feveral fpecies of 
different colours and fizes ; all of them formidable on 
account of their prodigious numbers, and the mifehief 
they do not only to the fruits of the earth, but to men 
and beabs ; whom they will fur round in the night time, 
and devour even to the very bone. It is a common 
.practice, we arc told, to condemn perfons guilty. 0 f 


i-juu atrocious crimes to be finpped naked, tied hand 
and foot, and thrown into a hole where tilde ideas 
f.vanii ; where they are furc to be devoured by them 
in lefs than 24 hours to the v.ry bones. But crimi¬ 
nals are not the only perfons who are in danger from 
the jaws of thefe little devouring infedts. People may 
be attacked by them, as we have already hinted, in the 
night time, and while they are deeping in their beds. 
This obliges the natives to be carelul where they 
lie dowii, and to kindle a lit tall fire, or at lead to have 
a circle of burning hot embers round their beds. This 
caution is bill more neceflary in the country villages 
and hamlets, where perfons are othervvife in danger of 
being attacked by millions of them in die dead of the 
night. In fuch a cafe, the only expedient to Live one’s 
felt' is to jump up as Ibou as one feels the bile, to Lrulli 
them offwith all polfible Ipetd, and then at once to fet 
the houfe on fire. 1 he danger is Hill grcatcrin tra- 
vt-lling through the country where a perfon is often 
obliged to take up his lodging on the bare ground : 
and may be overtaken during the heat of the day with 
fuch profound deep, as not to be wakened by thefe di¬ 
minutive animals till they have made their way through 
the ikin ; and in Licit a cafe nothing will prevent their 
devouring a man alive, though there were ever fo 
many hands to affifi him. In fuch incredible quantities 
do thefe creatures abound, notw'ithliauding the great 
numbers of monkeys who are continually ferreting the 
ants out of their retreats, and feed upon them with 
the utmob avidity. This can only be aferibed to the 
natural lazinefs and indolence of the inhabitants; 
which is fuch, that they not only negleft to rid their 
lands of them by proper cultivation, but w iliftffer their 
houfes, nay even their very churches, to be undermined 
by them. Another kind of thefe debructive vermin lie 
fo thick upon the paths and highways, that a perfon 
cannot walk without treading upon, and having his 
legs and thighs almob devoured by them. A third fort 
of a white and red colour, but very fmall, will gnaw* 
their way through the hardeb wood, penetrate into a 
brong cheb, and in a little while devour all the 
cloths, linen, and every thing that is in it. A fourth 
fort, fmall and black, leave a mob intolerable bench 
upon every thing they touch or crawl over, w he- 
iber cloths or houfehold-buff, which are not eafily 
fweetened again ; or if they pafs over vidluals, they 
are entirely fpoiled. A fifth fort harbour chiefly oir 
the leaves and branches of trees ; and if a man chance 
to climb up thither to fave himfelf from a wild beafl, 
he is fo tormented by them, that nothing but the fear 
of the jaws of the one could make him endure the 
flings of the other. A fixth fort is of the flying kind ; 
and is probably one of the former kinds, that live 
wholly under ground, till nature furnilhes them with 
wings. After this, they rife in fuch fw^arms as darken 
the air, and would make terrible havoc among all 
kinds of vegetables, did not the natives come out 
againb them in wdhole companies, and by dint of flaps, 
and other flat weapons, knock them down by myriads, 
and then laying them in heaps, fet fire to theirwings, 
which half broils them for food. Amidb all this va¬ 
riety of pernicious infefts, however, they have one 
fpecies of a more friendly and profilacie Rind, vis. 
the indubrious bee, which furnilhes the inhabitants 
with honey and wax in fuch plenty, that there is 
S s 2 fcarce 
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Congo, fcarce a hollow tree, clift of a rock, or chop of the 

'—«-- earth, in which their combs are not found in great 

14 quantities. 

Congo ve- With refpedl to the populoufnefs of the kingdom of 
rypopulous Congo, fome authors, writing either from mere conjec¬ 
ture, or at belt precarious inferences, have reprefented. 
it as thinly peopled. The accounts of the miilionaries 
and Portuguefe, however, are directly oppolke to 
thefe. They found the country for the molt part co¬ 
vered with towns and villages, and thefe fwarming with 
inhabitants ; the cities well filled with people, parti¬ 
cularly the metropolis, which is faid to contain above 
50,000 fouls. The provinces, though not equally 
populous, yet in the whole make up fuch an amount, 
as plainly proves, that what is wanting in the one is 
amply made up by the other. We are told, that the 
duchy of Bamba is Hill able to raife 200,0 o fighting 
men, and was formerly in a condition to raife double 
that number ; and that the army of the king of Congo, 
in the year 1665, confifted of 900,000 fighting men, 
who were attended by an infinite number of women, 
children, and flaves. The numbers of the Congoefe 
will appear the more credible, when we confider the 
extreme fecundity of their women, the hardinefs with 
which they bring up their children, and the floutnefs 
and bealthinefs of their men. In fome villages, if the 
miilionaries are to be credited, the number of children 
is fo great, that a father will part with one or two, 
for any commodity he wants, or even for fome trifling 
bawble he fancies ; fo that the number of Haves they 
fell abroad feldom amounts, commuutbus aunts, to lefs 
than 15,000 or 16,000. 

Congoefe There is fcarce a nation on earth thathave a higher 
have a high opinion of themfelves or their country, than the Con- 
opinion of goefe, or that is more hardened againft all convi&ion 
themfelves. l0 t p e contrary, from reafon, experience, or the moft. 

impartial comparifon with other countries in Europe 
or Afia. Indeed, it is impoflible they fhould think 
otherwife, when it is one of the fundamentals of their 
belief, that the reft of the world was the work of an¬ 
gels, but that the kingdom of Congo, in its full and 
ancient extent, was the handywork of the Supreme 
Architedf; and mult of courfe have vaft prerogatives 
and advantages over all others. When told of the 
magnificence of the European and Afiatic courts, their 
immenfe revenues, the grandeur of their palaces and 
edifices, the richnfefsandhappinefsoftheirfubjecfts, the 
great progrefs they have made in the arts and fciences, 
to which their country is wholly a ftranger, they cool¬ 
ly anfwer, that all this comes vaftly fliort of the dig¬ 
nity and fplendor of the kings and kingdom of Congo ; 
and that there can be but one Congo in the world, to 
the happinefs of whofe monarch and people all the 
reft were created to contribute, and to whofe treafury 
the feaand rivers pay their conftant tribute of ’zimbis 
(or Ihells, which are their current coin); whilft other 
princes muft condefcend to enrich themfelves by dig¬ 
ging through rocks and mountains, to come at the ex¬ 
crements of the earth, fo they ftyle gold and filver 
- which are in fuch requeft among other nations. Ac¬ 
cordingly, they imagine, that the nations which come 
to traffic with them, are forced to that fervile employ¬ 
ment by their poverty and the badnefs of their coun¬ 
try, rather than induced to it by luxury or avarice ; 
whilft they themfelves can indulge their natural indo¬ 


lence or floth, though attended with thcmoft pinching Congo* 
poverty, rather than difgrace the dignity of their blood ~v—' 

by the leaft effort of induftry, which, how laudable Th * * , 
and beneficial foever, is looked upon by them as only r Je& c ’ 
a leffer degree of flavery. But though they generally C ’ 
efteem it fo much below their dignity to apply to any 
ufeful work, they think it no difgrace to beg or fteal. 

With refpedt to the firft, they are faid to be the moft 
ihamelefs and importunate beggars in the world. They 
will take no denial, fpare no crouching, lying, prayers, 
to obtain what they want, nor curfes and ill language 
when fent away without it. With regard to the laft, 
they deem no theft unlawful or fcandalous, except it 
be committed iu a private manner, without the know¬ 
ledge of the perfon wronged. It is efteemed a piece 
of bravery and gallantry to wrench any thing from 
another by violence ; and this kind of theft is fo com¬ 
mon, not only among the vulgar, but alfo among the 
great ones, that they make no fcruple, in their travels 
from place to place, to feize not only upon all the 
proviiions they meet with in towns and villages, but 
upon every thing elfe that falls in their way. Thefe 
violences oblige the poor people to conceal the few va¬ 
luables they have, in fome fecret place out of the 
knowledge and reach of thofe harpies ; and they think 
themfelves well off if they can efcape a fevere baftona- 
ding, or other cruel ufage frequently inflicted upon 
them, in order to make them difeover the place of their 
concealment. 17 

The complexion of the natives, both men and wo- Complmi- 
men, is black, though not in the fame degree ; fome on > charac- 
being of a much deeper black than others. Their ter > cu " 
hair is black and finely curled ; feme have it alfo of a ® 0D1 *> &c ' 
dark fandy colour : their eyes are moftly of a fine 
lively black ; but fome are of a dark fea colour. They 
have neither flat nofes nor thick lips like the Nubians 
and other negroes. Their ftature is moftly of the 
middle fizfe ,- and, excepting their black complexion, 
they much refemble the Portuguefe. In their temper 
they are miftruftful, envious, jealous, and treacherous; 
and where they once take a diftafte or affront, will' 
fpare no pains, nor flick at any means, however bafe, 
to be avenged of, and crufli their enemy under their 
feet. There is no fuch thing among them as natural 
affection. A hufband, if an heathen, may take as 
many wives as he pleafes ; and if aChriftian, may have 
any number of concubines, whom he may divorce at 
pleafure, or even fell them though with child. So 
little regard have they for their children, that there is 
fcarce one among them who will not fell a fon or a 
daughter, or perhaps both, for a piece of cloth, a col¬ 
lar or girdle of coral or beads, and often for a bottle 
of wine or brandy. . lR 

The religion of the Congoefe in many parts is down- Religiqn. 
right idolatry, accompanied with the moft ridiculous 
fuperftitions, and the moft abfurd and deteftable rites 
invented by their gangas or priefts; and even in thofe 
parts where Chriftianity is profefled, it is fo darkened 
by fuperftitions of one kind or other, that we may 
juftly queftion whether the people.are any gainers by 
the exchange. • jp 

The government of this kingdom is monarchical, Govern- 
and as defpotic as any in Afia or Africa. The kings meIlt - 
are the foie proprietors of all the lands within their 
dominions ; and thefe they .can difpofe of to whom 

they 
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Congo, they pleafe, upon condition they pay a certain tribute 

Congrega- out of them : upon failure of the payment of which, 
tio n - or any other negledl, they turn them out. Even the 

' v ' princes of the blood are fubjedted to the fame law j lo 
that there is no perfoft of any rank or quality what¬ 
ever that can bequeath a foot of land to his heirs or 
fuccelTors ; and when thefe owners uuder the crown 
die, the lands immediately return to it again, whether 
they were in their poffeffion, or had been left to ever 
fo many tenants under them ; To that it entirely de¬ 
pends on the prince whether thefe lands fhall be conti¬ 
nued in the fame, or be difpofed into OLher hands. 
The Portuguefe, however, fince their fettling in thefe 
parts, luve prevailed upon the monarchs to permit the 
heirs and fuccelfors to continue in the quiet poiliffion 
of fitch lands, in order to avoid the confulions, or even 
rebellions, which the alienation and deprival of them 
frequently occafioned, and to oblige the tenants of 
them to pay their tribute more exablly and readily 
40 than they did before. 

Commerce. St Salvador is the chief place of traffic the Portu- 
guefe and other Europeans have in this country. 
There are thought to be about 4000 of them fettled 
here, who trade with molt parts of the kingdom. 
The chief commodities they bring thither are either 
the produdt of Brazil or European manufadtures. 
The former confift chiefly of grains, fruits, plants, &c.; 
the latter of Turkey carpets, Englilh doth, and other 
fluffs ; copper, brafs veffels, fome kinds of blue ear- 
then-ware, rings, and ornaments of gold, filver, and 
other bafer metals ; coral, glafs beads, bugles, and 
other trinkets ; light fluffs made ef cotton, woollen, 
and linen for cloathing ; and a great variety of tools 
and other utenlils. In return for thefe, they carry off 
a great number of Oaves, amounting to i5,oooor 16,000 
annually, as we have already obferved. Formerly 
they ufed alfo- to carry away elephants teeth, furs, 
and other commodities of the country; but thefe 
branches of commerce are now greatly decayed, and 
the Have-trade is what the Portuguefe merchants prin¬ 
cipally depetid on. 

Congo, a term applied to tea of the fecond qua¬ 
lity. 

CONGREGATION, an affembly of feveral eccle* 
fiaflics, unue l fo as to conflitute a body. 

The term is principally ufed for aflemblies of cafdi 
nals appointed by the p >pe, and diflributed into feve¬ 
ral chambers, for the difoharge of certain fundtions 
and jurifdidlions, after the manner of our offices and 
courts. The firfl is the congregation of the holy of¬ 
fice, or the inquifition : the fecond, that of jurifdic- 
tiofi over bifhops and regulars : the third, that of coun¬ 
cils ; this has power to interpret the council of Trent: 
the fourth, that of cufloms, ceremonies, precedencies, 
canonizations, called the congregation of rites : the fifth, 
thatofSt Peter’s fabric, which takes cognizance of 
all caufes relating to piety and charity, part whereof 
is due to the church of St Peter : the fixth, that of 
waters, rivers, roads: the feventh, of fountains and 
flreets : the eighth, that of the index, which examines 
the books to be printed or correfted : the ninth, that 
of the council of ftate, for the management of the 
territories belonging to the pope and church (fee 
Cam ERlingo ): the tenth, de bono regimine ; of which 
two laft the cardinal-nephew is chief; the eleventh, 


that of money: the twelfth, that of bifhops, wherein Congrega- 
thofe who are to be promoted to bilhoprics in Italy tion 

are examined ; this is held before the pope : the thir- I) 

teenth, that ofconlillorial masters; the chief whereof Congreve. 
is the cardinal-dean : the fourteenth, a congregation ' ~ 
for propagating the faith(fee College) : and the 
fifteenth, that of ecclelialtical immunity, for fettling 
fuits againff churchmen. There is alio a congrega¬ 
tion of aims, which takes care of every thing that re¬ 
lates to the fubliitence of Rome and the Hate of the 
church. 

Congregation is alfo ufed for a company or fo- 
ciety of religious cantoned out of this or that order ; 
and making, as it were, an inferior order, or a fobdi- 
vilion of the order itlelf. Such are. the congregations 
of the oratory, and thofe of Cluny, &c. among the 
Benedictines. , 

The word is alfo ufed for aflemblies of pious perfons 
in manner of fraternities, frequent among the Jefuits 
in honour of the Virgin, &c. It ; s likewife applied to 
the audience in a church, particularly as eonlifting 
of the inhabitants of the fame parifh. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS, in church hiftory, 
a fedt of Protellants whorejedlall church government, 
except that of a lingle congregation under the diredtion 
of one pallor. 

CONGRESS, in political affairs, an affembly of com- 
miffioners, envoys, deputies, &c. from feveral courts 
meeting to concert matters for their common good. 

Congress, inAmerica, is theaffembly of delegates 
from the United States. See America. 

Congress, in a judicial fenfe, the trial made by 
appointmentof a judge before furgeons and matrons, in 
ord.-r to prove whether or no a man be impotent, be¬ 
fore fentence is paffed for the diflolution of a marriage 
folicited upon fuch a complaint. 

Neither the civil nor canon law makes any mention 
of the trial of virility by congrels. It had its origin 
in France from the boldnefs of a young fellow, who, in 
open court, having been hard preffed by his wife, de¬ 
manded the congrefs. The judge, furprifed with the 
novelty of the demand, found it could not be denied, 
as being the fur eft evidence that the cafe could admit 
of. In time itbecaufe a brunch in rheFrench jurifpru- 
dence, and was authorifed b}r decreets and arrets. It 
obtained for about 120 years ,• and was annulled by an 
arret of parliament in 1677, as being found precarious ; 
fome having failed under the experiment out of mere 
modeffy and lhame, which is found to have the fame 
effedt with adlual impotency. 

CONGREVE (William), a younger brother of an 
ancient family in Staffordlhire. His father was employ¬ 
ed in the ftewardfhip of the great effate of the Earl of 
Burlington in Ireland,where he refided many years; and 
our author was born there in 1672. Mr Congreve en¬ 
tered into the Middle-Temple when he came to Eng¬ 
land, and began to ftudy the law ; but his bias was 
toward polite literature and poetry. His firfl perfor¬ 
mance was a noval, intituled, Incognita, or Love and 
Duty reconciled. He foon after began his comedy of 
the Old Bachelor ; which was the amufement of fome 
leifure hours during a flow recovery from a fit of illnefs 
foon after his return to England ; yet was in itfelf fo 
perfedt, that Mr Dryden, on its being ffiown to him, 
declared’he had never in his life feen fuch a firfl play. 

When 
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When brought on the flage in 1693, it met with fuch 
univcrfal approbation, that Mr Congreve, though he 
w as but 19 years old at the time of his writing it, be¬ 
came now conlidercd as a prop to the declining llage, 
and a riling genius in dramatic poetry. T he next ytar 
he produced the Double Dealer-, which, for what rea- 
loii is uot obvious, did nor meet w ith lb much lhccds 
as the former. The merit of his firft play, however, 
luid drained him the favour and patronage of Lord 
Halifax, andf 0 me peculiar mark of diltindlion from 
(Lieen Mary ; on whofe death, which happened in the 
dole of this year, he wrote a very elegant elegiac ,pa- 
Itoral. In 1695, when Betterton opened the new 
houfe in Liucoln’s-Inn Fields, Mr Congreve, joining 
with him, gave him his comedy of Love jor Love, with 
which the company opened their campaign ; and which 
met vvith fuch fuccefs, that they immediately offered 
the author a Ilia re in the management of the houfe, on 
condition of his.furnilhing them with one play yearly. 
This offer he accepted ; but whether through indo¬ 
lence, or that corredtnefs which he looked upon as ne- 
celfary to his works, his Mourning Bride did not come 
oat till 1697, nor his Way of the World till two years af¬ 
ter that. The indifferent fuccefs this lafl mentioned 
play, though an exceeding good one, met With from 
the public, completed -that difguft to the theatre, 
which a long contdl -with Jeremy Collier, who had 
attacked the immoralities of the Engliflt flage, and 
more efpecially fome cf his pieces, had begun, and he 
determined never more to write for the flage. How¬ 
ever, though he quitted dramatic writing, he did not 
lay down the pen entirely; but occalionally wrote 
many little pieces both in profe and verfe, all of which 
Land on the records of literary fame. It is very pof- 
iible, however, that he might not fo foon have given 
way to this difgult, had not the eafinefs of his cir- 
cumltances rendered any fubfervience to the opinions 
and caprice of the town abfolutely unnecellary to him. 
For his abilities having very early in life raifed him to 
the acquaintance of the Earl of Halifax, who was 
then the Maecenas of the age; that nobleman, defirous 
of ruifrng lo promiftng a genius above the necellity of 
too halty productions, made him one of the commif- 
lioners for licenfing hackney-coaches; or, according to 
Coxeter, a commiffioner of the wine-licence. He foon 
after bellowed on him a place in the pipe-office ; and 
not long after gave him a poft in the cultoms worth 
boo 1 . per annum. In the year 1 718, he was appoint¬ 
ed fecretary of Jamaica ; fo that, with all together, his 
income towards the later part of his life was upwards 
of 12001. a-year. 

The greatelt part of the lalt ao years of his life 
was fpent in eafe and retirement; and he either did 
not, or affedted not to give himfelf any trouble about 
reputation. Yet fome part of that conduit might pro¬ 
ceed from a degree of pride ; to which purpofe, T. 
Cibber, in his lives of the poets, Vol. IV. p. 93. re¬ 
lates the following anecdote of him : “ When the ce¬ 
lebrated Voltaire was in England, he waited upon Mr 
Congreve, and palfed fome compliments upon the me¬ 
rit and reputation of his works. Congreve thanked 
him; but at the fame time told that ingenious fo¬ 
reigner, that he did not choofe to be confidered as an 
author, but only as a private gentleman, and in that 
light expefted to be vifited. Voltaire anfwered, that 
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it he had never been any thing but a private z ' . 1 c- Congrti 

man, in all probability he had never been troubled-- ' 

with that viiit.” He obferves, in his own account of 
the tranfadtion, that he was not a little difgufted with 
fo ujifealbnable a piece of vanity. 

Towards the dole of his life he was much afflicted 
with the gout ; and making a tower to Bath for the be¬ 
nefit of the waters, was unfortunately overturned in 
his chariot; by which, it is fnppofed, lie got Ibmc 
inward bruife, as he ever after complained of a -pain 
in his lido; and, on his return to London, continue 
ed gradually declining in his health, till the 19th of 
January 1729, when he died, aged 57; and, on the 
26th following, was buried in Wellmiulter Abbey, 
the pall being fupported by perfons of the firft cli- 
llinetion. 

CONGRUITY, a fuitablencfs or relation of agree¬ 
ment between things. 

The terms congruity and propriety are not applicable 
to any lingle objrdt: they imply a plurality, and ob- 
vioully fjgnify a particular relation between different 
objedts. Thus we currently fay, that a decent garb is 
fuitable or proper for a judge ; model! behaviour for a 
young woman; and a lofty llyle for an epic poem: 
and, on the other hand, that it is unfuitable or incon¬ 
gruous to fee a little woman funk into an overgrown far¬ 
thingale, a coat richly embroidered covering coarfe and 
dirty linen, a mean fnbjedt in an elevated ltyle, an ele¬ 
vated fubjedt in a mean Ityle, a firft minifler darning 
his wife’s Hocking, or a reverend prelate in lawn ficevcs 
dancing a hornpipe. 

The perception we have of this relation, which 
feems peculiar to man, cannot proceed from any other 
caufe, but from a fenfe of congruity or propriety ; for, 
fuppofing us dellitute of that fenfe, the terms would 
be to us unintelligible. 

It is a matter of experience, that congruity or pro¬ 
priety, wherever perceived, is agreeable ; and that in¬ 
congruity or impropriety, wherever perceived, is dif- 
agreeable. The only difficulty is, to afeertain what are 
the particular objedts that in conjundtion fuggeft thefe 
relations; for there are many objedts that do not: the 
fea, for example, viewed in conjundtion with a pic¬ 
ture, or a man viewed in conjundtion with a moun¬ 
tain, fuggelt not either congruity or incongruity. It 
feems natural to infer, what will be found true by in- 
dudtion, that we never perceive congruity nor incon¬ 
gruity but among things that are connedted together 
by fome relation; fuch as a man and his adtions, a 
principal and his accelfories, a fnbjedt and its orna¬ 
ments. We are indeed fo framed by nature, as, a- 
mong things fo connedted, ta require a certain fuit- 
ablenefs or correfpondence, termed congruity or pro¬ 
priety ; and to be difpleafed when we find the oppofite 
relation of incongruity or impropriety . 

If things connedted be the fubjedt of congruity, it 
is reafonable before-hand to expedt, that a degree of 
congruity lhould be required proportioned to the de¬ 
gree of the connedtion. And upon examination we 
find this to hold in fadt: where the relation is inti¬ 
mate, as between a caufe and its eff’edt, a whole and 
its parts, we require the ftridteft congruity ; but 
where the relation is flight, or accidental, as among 
things jumbled together in the fame'place, we require 
little or no congruity: the ftridteft propriety is re¬ 
quired 
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Congruity. qaircd in behaviour and manner of living ; becaufe a 

- v -< man j s connected with thefe by the relation of caufe 

and effett: the relation between an edifice and the 
ground it (lands upon, is of the molt intimate kind ; 
and therefore the iituation of a great houle ought to 
be lofty i its relation to neighbouring hills, rivers, 
plataes, being that of propinquity only, demands but 
a fmall lhare of congruity : among members of the 
fame club, the congruity ought to be confiderable, 
as well as among things placed for (how in the lame 
niche : among palTeugers in a dage-coach, we re¬ 
quire very little congruity : and lefs (till at a. public 
fpedtacleA 

Congruity is fo nearly allied to beauty, as com¬ 
monly to be held a fpecies of it; and yet they differ 
Co eflentially as never to coincide : beattty, like colour, 
is placed upon a (ingle fubjedt; congruity upon a plu¬ 
rality : further, a thing beautiful in itfelf, may, with 
relation toother things, produce the dronged fenfe of 
incongruity. 

Congruity and propriety are commonly reckoned 
fynouymous terms ; but they are didinguifliabU ; and 
the precife meaning of each mult be afeertained. Con¬ 
gruity is the genus of which propriety is a fpecies ; 
for we call nothing propriety, but that congruity or 
fuitableuefs which ought to fubdd between fenlible be¬ 
ings and their thoughts, words, and actions. 

In order to give a full view of thefe fecondary rela¬ 
tions, we (hall trace them through fome of the mod 
confiderable primary relations. The relation of a part 
to the whole, being extremely intimate, demands the 
utmod degree of congruity ; even.the (lighted deviar 
tion is difgiidful. 

Examples of congruity and incongruity are furniAir¬ 
ed in plenty by the relation between a fubjedt and its 
ornaments. A literary performance intended merely 
for amuferaent, is fufceptible of much ornament, as 
well as a mufic-room or a play-houfe ; for in gaiety, 
the mind hath a peculiar relilh for (how and decora¬ 
tion. The mod gorgeous apparel, however improper 
in tragedy, is not undatable to opera-aCtors : the truth 
is, arf opera, in its prefent fQrm, is a mighty fine 
thing ; but as it deviates from nature in its capital cir- 
cumdances, we look not for nature nor propriety in 
thofe which are acccffory. On the other hand, a ferious 
and important fubjedt admits not much ornament; nor 
a fubjedt that of itfelf is extremely beautiful: and a 
fubjedt that fills the mind with its lofdnefs and gran¬ 
deur, appears bed in a drefs altogether plain. 

To a perfon of a mean appearance, gorgeous appa¬ 
rel is unfuitable ; which, befides the incongruity, has a 
bad effedt; for by contrad it (hows the meannefs of 
appearance in the dronged light. Sweetnefs of look 
and manner, requires dmplicity of drefs, joined with 
the greated elegance. A dately and majedic air re¬ 
quires fumptuous apparel, which ought not to be 
gaudy, nor crowded with litde ornaments. A woman 
of confummate beauty can bear to be highly adorned, 
and yet (hows bed in a plain drefs : 

___For lovelinefs 

Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

But is when unadorn’d, adorn’d the moft. 

¥homfon's Autumn, 208. 

Congruity regulates not only the quantity of orna¬ 
ment, but alfo the kind. The ornaments that em- 
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belli (It a dancing-room ought to be all cf the m gay. Congruity. 
No picture is proper for a church but what has rtli- 
gion (or its fubjedt. All the ornaments upon a (hield 
ought to relate to war ; and Virgil, with great judg¬ 
ment, confines the carvings upon the f field c.f SLncis 
to the military bifiory of the Romans : but this beau¬ 
ty is overlooked by Iiomer ; for the bulk ot the fculp- 
ture upon the (hield of Achilles, is of the arts <4 peace 
in general, and of joy and feliivity in particular : the 
author of Telemachus betrays the fan e inattention, in 


deferibing the lhield of that young hero. 

In judging of propriety with regard to ornaments, 
we mud attend, not only to the nature of the fubjedt 
that, is to be adorned, but alfo to the circumdances in 
which it is placed : the ornaments that are proper fora 
ball, will appear not-altogether fo decent at public wor- 
(hip ; and the fame perfon ought to drefs differently 
for a marriage-fead and for a burial. 

Nothing is more intimately related to a man, than 
his fentiments, words, and actions ; and therefore we 
require here the drifted conformity. When we find 
what we thus require, we have a lively fenfe of pro¬ 
priety : when we find the contrary, our fenfe of im¬ 
propriety is not lefs lively. Hence the univerfal dif- 
tade of affectation, which confids in making a ffiow of 
greater delicacy and refinement than is fuited either to 
the character or circumdance of the perfon. 

Congruity and propriety, wherever perceived, ap¬ 
pear agreeable ; and every agreeable objeCt produceth 
in the mind a pleafant emotion : incongruity and im¬ 
propriety, on the other hand, are dilagreeable ; and 
of courfe produce painful emotions. Thefe emo¬ 
tions,, whether pleafant or painful, fomedmes \anilh 
without any confequencq; hut more frequently oc- 
calion other emotions, which we proceed to exem- 
pfify. 

When any flight incongruity is perceived in an ac¬ 
cidental combination of perfons or things, as of paf- 
fengers in a dage-coach, or of individuals dining at 
an ordinary ; the painful emotion of incongruity, after 
a momentary exidence, vanilheth without producing 
any effect. But this is not the cafe of propriety and 
impropriety : voluntary ads, whether woids or deeds, 
are imputed to the author ; when proper, we reward 
him with our edeem ; when improper, we puniih him 
with our contempt. Let us fuppofe, for example, a 
generous action fuited to the character of the author, 
which raifes in him and in every fpcClator the pleafant 
emotion of propriety: this emotion generates in the 
author both felf edeem and joy ; the former when he 
confiders the relation to the aCtion; and the latler w hen 
he confiders the good opinion that others will entertain 
of him : the fame emotion of propriety produceth in 
the fpeCtators edeem for the author of the aCtion; and 
when they think of themfelves, it alfo produceth, by 
means of contrad, an emotion of humility. To difeo- 
ver the effects of an unfuitable aCtion, we mud invert 
each of thefe circumflauces : the painful emotion of 
impropriety generates in the author of the aCtion both 
humility and (hame ; the former when he confiders 
his relation to the aCtion, and the latter when he con¬ 
fiders what others will think of him : the fame emo¬ 
tion of impropriety produceth in the fpeCtators con¬ 
tempt for the author of the aCtion ; and it alfo pro¬ 
duceth, by means of contrad, when they think of 

them* 
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Congruity. themfelves, ail emotion of felf-elteem. Here then are 

---- - many different emotions, derived from the fame adtion, 

contidered in different views by different perfons; a 
machine provided with many fprings, and not a little 
complicated.' Propriety of action, it would feem, is 
a chiet favourite of nature, when fuch care and Soli¬ 
citude is bellowed upon it. It is not left to our 
own choice; but, like jullice, is required at our 
hands; and, like jullice, is enforced by natural re¬ 
wards and punilhinents : a man cannot, with impunity, 
do any thing unbecoming or improper ; he Suffers the 
challifement of contempt inflicted by others, and of 
lhame inflidted by himfelf. An apparatus fo compli¬ 
cated, and fo Angular, ought-to roufe our attention : 
for nature doth nothing in vain ; and we may con¬ 
clude with great certainty, that this curious branch of 
the human conftitution is intended for foine valuable 
purpole. 

A grofs impropriety is puniflied with contempt and 
indignation, which are vented againlt the offender by 
corresponding external expreflions : nor is even the 
flightefl impropriety Suffered to pafs without fome de¬ 
gree of contempt. But there are improprieties, of 
the (lighter kind, that provoke laughter : of which 
we have examples without end, in the blunders and 
abfurdities of our own fpecies : fuch improprieties re¬ 
ceive a different punifhment, as will appear by what 
follows. The emotions of contempt and of laughter 
occafioned by an impropriety of this kind, uniting in¬ 
timately in the nfiind of the fpedtator, are expreffed 
externally by a peculiar fort of laugh, termed a laugh 
of derifion or fcom. A11 impropriety that thus moves 
not only contempt, but laughter, is diftinguiflied by 
z the epithet of ridiculous ; and a laugh of derifion or 

Scorn is the puuilhment provided for it by nature. Nor 
ought it to efcape observation, that we are fo fond of 
inflidting this punilhment, as fometimes to exert it even 
againlt creatures of an inferior fpecies: witnefs a tur- 
ky cock fwelling with pride, and firutting with display¬ 
ed feathers ; a ridiculous objedt, which in a gay mood 
is apt to provoke a laugh of derifion. 

We muft not expedt, that thefe different impro¬ 
prieties are Separated by diftindt boundaries : for of 
improprieties, from the flightefl; to the molt grofs, 
from the moft rifible to the molt ferious, there are de¬ 
grees without end: Hence it is, that in viewing fome 
unbecoming adtions, too rifible for anger, and too fe¬ 
rious for derifion, the Spectator feels a fort of mixt 
emotion, partaking both of derifion and of anger ; 
which accounts for an expreflion, common with refpedt 
to the impropriety of fome actions, that we know not 
whether to laugh or be angry. 

It cannot fail to be obferved, that in the cafe of a 
rifible impropriety, which is always flight, the con¬ 
tempt we have for the offender is extremely faint, tho’ 
derifion, its gratification, is extremely pleafant. This 
disproportion between a paflion and its gratification, 
feems not conformable to the analogy of nature. Ill 
looking about for a folution, we muft tefledt upon 
what is laid down above, that an improper adtion not 
only moves our contempt for the author, but alfo, by 
means of contrail, Swells the good opinion we have 
of ourfelves. This contributes, more than any ether 
article, to the pleafure we have in ridiculing follies 
and abfurdities ; and accordingly, it is well known, 
that they who put the greateff value upon themfelves 
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are the moll prone to laugh at others. Pride, which is Con 
a vivid paflion, pleafant in itfelf, and not lefs fo in '— 
its gratification, would Singly be Sufficient to account 
for the pleafure of ridicule, without borrowing any 
aid from contempt. Hence appears the reafon of a 
noted obfervation, That we are the molt difpofed to 
ridicule the blunders and abfurdities of others, when 
we are in high fpirits; for in high Spirits, felf-conceit 
difplays itfelf with more than ordinary vigour. 

With regard to the final caufcs of congruity and 
impropriety; one, regarding congruity, is pretty ob¬ 
vious, that the fenfe of congruity, as one principle of 
the fine arts, contributes in a remarkable degree to 
our entertainment. Congruity, indeed, with refpedt 
to quantity, coincides with proportion : when the 
parts of a building are nicely arljLifted to each other, 
it may be faid indifferently, that it is agreeable by the 
congruity of its parts, or by the proportion of its parts. 

But propriety, which regards voluntary agents only, 
can never be the fame with proportion : a very long 
nofe is difproportioned, but cannot be termed impro¬ 
per. fti fome instances, it is true, impropriety coin¬ 
cides with disproportion in the fame'fubjedt, but never 
in the fame refpedt; for example, a very little man 
buckled to along toledo : considering the man and the 
fword with refpedt to lize, we perceive a dispropor¬ 
tion ; considering the fword as the choice of the man, 
we perceive an impropriety. 

The fenfe of impropriety with refpedt to mistakes, 
blunders, and abfurdities, is happily contrived for the 
good of mankind. In the Spectators, it is produdtive 
of mirth and laughter, excellent recreation in an in¬ 
terval from bufinefs. But this is a trifle in refpedt of 
what follows. It is painful to be the fubjedt of ridi¬ 
cule ; and to punilh with ridicule the man who is 
guilty of an abfurdity, tends to put him more upon his 
guard in time coming. Thus even the moft innocent 
blunder is not committed,, with impunity ; becaufe, 
were errors licenfed where they do no hurt, inatten¬ 
tion would grow into a habit, and be the occafion of 
much hurt. 

The final caufe of propriety as to moral duties, is 
of all the molt illultrions. To have a juft notion of 
it, the moral duties that refpedt others mult be diflin- 
guilhed front thofe that refpedt ourfelves. Fidelity, 
gratitude, and the forbearing injury, are examples of 
the firll fort ; temperance, modelty, firmnefs of mind, 
are examples of the other : the former are made duties 
by the fenfe of jullice ; the latter by the fenfe of pro¬ 
priety. Here is a final caufe of the fenfe of pro¬ 
priety, that mult roufe our attention. It is undoubt¬ 
edly the interelt of every man, to Suit his behaviour 
to the dignity of his nature, and to the llation allotted 
him by Providence ; for fnch rational condudt con¬ 
tributes in every refpedt to happinefs, by preferving 
health, by procuring plenty, by gaining the efteem of 
others, and, which of all is the greatelt blefling, by 
gaining a jultly-founded felf-elteem. But in a matter 
fo eflemial to our well-being, even felf-interell is not 
relied on : the powerful authority of duty is fuperad- 
ded to the motive of interelt. The God of nature, in 
all things eflential to onr happinefs, hath obferved one 
uniform method : to keep us Heady in our condudt, he 
hath fortified us with natural laws and principles, 
which prevent many aberrations, that would daily hap¬ 
pen were we totally furrendered to fo fallible a guide as 

human 
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Congruity. human rcafou. Propriety cannot rightly be confidered 
' v in another light, than as the natural law that regulates 
our conduit with refpedb to ourfelves ; as juftice is the 
natural law that regulates our conduit with refpedt to 
others. We call propriety a law, not lefs than juitice ; 
becaufe both are equally rules of conduit that ought 
, to be obeyed : propriety includes this obligation ; for 

to fay an aition is proper, is, in other words, to fay, 
that it ought to be performed ; and to fay it is impro¬ 
per, is, in other words, to fay that it ought to be for¬ 
borne. It is this very charaiter of ought and jhould 
that makes juftice a law to us ; and the fame charac¬ 
ter is applicable to propriety, though perhaps more 
faintly than to juftice : but the difference is in degree 
only, not in kind; and we ought, without hefitation 
or reludtance, to fubmit equally to the government of 
both. 

But it mull, in the next place, be obferved, that to 
the fenfe of propriety, as well as of juftice, are annexed 
the fandtions of rewards and punilhments ; which evi¬ 
dently prove the one to be a law as well as the other. 
The fatisfadtion a man hath in doing his duty, joined 
with the efteem and good-will of others, is the reward 
that belongs to both equally. The punilhments alfo, 
though not the fame, are nearly allied ; and differ in 
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degree more than in quality. Difobedience to the law Congruity* 
of juftice, is punilhed with remorfe ; difobedience to Coni, 
the law of propriety, with lhame, which is remorfe in ' " ' 

a lower degree. Every tranfgrellion of the law of ju¬ 
ftice raifes indignation in the beholder; and fo doth 
every flagrant tranfgrellion of the law of propriety. 

Slighter improprieties receive a milder punilhment: / 
they are always rebuked with fome degree of con¬ 
tempt, and frequently with derifion. In general, it is 
true, that the rewards and punilhments annexed to the 
fenfe of propriety, are flighter in degree than thofe 
annexed to the fenfe of juftice : which is wifely or¬ 
dered, becaufe duty to others is ftill more effential to 
fociety than duty to ourfelves; for fociety could not 
fubfiil a moment were individuals not protected from 
the headftrong and turbulent paffion of their neigh¬ 
bours. 

CONI, a ftrong town of Italy in Piedmont, and ca¬ 
pital of a territory of that name, with a good citadel. 

The town being divided into two factions, it furrender- 
ed to the French in 1641 ; but was reftored to the 
Duke of Savoy foon after. It is feared at the con¬ 
fluence of the rivers Grefle and Sture. E. Long. 7. 

29. N. Lat. 44. 23. 
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A RE curve lines formed by the interfedtions of a 
cone and plane. 

If a cone be cut by a plane through the vertex, 
the fedtion will be a triangle ABC, Plate CXLVI. 
fig. 1. 

If a cone be cut by a plane parallel to its bafe, the 
fedtion will be a circle. If it be cut by a plane DEF, 
fig. r. in fuch a diredtion, that the file AC of a tri¬ 
angle palling through the vertex, and having its bafe 
BC perpendicular to EF, may be parallel to DP, the 
fedtion is a parabola; if it be cut by a plane DR, 
fig. 2. meeting AC, the fedtion is an cllipfe ; and if it 
be cut by a plane DMO, fig. 3. which Ihould meet AC 
extended beyond A, it is an hyperbola. 

If any line HG, fig. 1. be drawn in a parabola per¬ 
pendicular to DP, the fquare of HG will be to the 
fquare of EP, as DG to DP; for let LHK be a flec¬ 
tion parallel to the bafe, and therefore a circle, the 
redangle LGK will be equal to the fquare of HG, 
and the redtangle BPC equal to the fquare of EP ; 
therefore thefe fquares will be to each other as their 
redtangles; that is, as BP to LG, that is DP to DG. 

Sect. i. Defcription of Conk Sections on a Plane. 

t. PARABOLA. 

** Let AB, fig. 4. be any right line, andC any point 
“ without it, and DKF a ruler, which let be placed in 
“ the fame plane in which the right line and point are, 
“ in fuch a manner that one fide of it, as DK, be ap- 
(l plied to the right line AB, and the other fide KF 
“ coincide with the point C; and at F, the extremi- 
“ ty of the fide KF, let be fixed one end of the thread 
<< FNC, whofe length is equal to KF, and the other 
“ extremity of it at the point C, and let part of the 
“ thread, as FG, be brought clofe to the fide KF by- 
“ a fmall pinG; then let the fquare DKF be moved 
VOL. V. 


te from B towards A, fo that all the while its fide DK 
<( be applied clofe to the line BA, and in the mean 
“ time the thread being extended will always be ap- 
<e plied to the fide KF, being ftopt from going from 
“ it by means of the fmall pin; and by the motion of 
“ the fmall pin N there will be defcribed a certain 
“ curve, which is called a femi-parabola. 

“ And if the fquare be brought to its firft given po- 
“ fition, and in the fame manner be moved along the 
“ line AB, from B towards H, the other femi-para- 
“ bola will be defcribed.” 

The line AB is called the direElrix ; C, the focus ; 
any line perpendicular to AB, a diameter ; the point 
where it meets the curve, its vertex; and four times 
the diftance of the vertex from the diredtrix, its latus 
redtum or parameter. 

r 2. ELLIPSE. 

u If any two points, as A and B, fig. 5. be taken 
“ in any plane, and in them are fixed the extremities 

of a thread, whofe length is greater than the dif- 
“ tance between the points, and the thread extended 
“ by means of a fmall pin C, and if the pin be moved 
“ round from any point until it return to the place 
“ from whence it began to move, the thread being 
<f extended during the whole time of the revolution, 
u the figure which the fmall pin by this revolution 
“ defcribes is called an ellipfe .” 

The points AB are called the foci; D, the centre ,• 
EF, the tranfverfe axis ; GH, the lefer axis ; and any 
other line palling through D, a diameter. 

3. HYPERBOLA. 

“ If to the point A, fig. 6. in any plane, one end 
“ of the rule AB be placed, in fuch a manner, that 
“ about that point, as a centre, it may freely move; 

T t « and 
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“ and if to the other end B, of the rule AB, be fixed 
“ the extremity of the thread BDC, whofe length is 
“ fmaller than the rule AB, and the other end of the 
“ thread, being fixed in the point C, coinciding with 
“ the fide of the rule AB, which is in the fame plane 
“ with the given point A; and let part of the thread, 
“ as BD, be brought clofe to the fide of the rule AB, 
“ by means of a fmall pin D; then let the rule be 
“ moved about the point A, from C towards T, the 
“ thread all the while being extended, and the re- 
“ maining part coinciding with the fide of the rule 
“ being ilopt from going from it by means of the 
“ fmall pin, and by the motion »of the fmall pin D, a 
“ certain figure is defcribed which is called the femi- 
“ hyperbola.” 

The other femi-hyperbola is defcribed in the fame 
way, and the oppofite HKF, by fixing the ruler to 
C, and the thread to A, and defcribing it in the fame 
manner. A and C are called foci ; the point G, which 
bifedts AC, the centre; KE, the tranfverfe axis; aline 
drawn through the centre meeting the hyperbolas, a 
tranfverfe diameter ; a line drawn through the centre, 
perpendicular to the tranfverfe axis, and cut off by 
the circle MN, whofe centre is E, and radius equal to 
CG, is called th zjecondaxis. 

If a line be drawn through the vertex E, equal and 
parallel, to the fecoud axis GP and GO be joined, they 
are called asymptotes. Any line drawn through the 
centre, not meeting the hyperbolas, and equal in 
length to the part of a tangent parallel to it, and in¬ 
tercepted betwixt the affymptotes, is called a fecond 
diameter. 

An ordinate to any fedlion is a line bifeffed by a 
diameter and the abfcilfa, the part of the diameter cut 
off by the ordinate. 

Conjugate diameters in the ellipfe and hyperbola 
are fueh as mutually bifedt lines parallel to the other ; 
and a third proportional to two conjugate diameters 
is called the latus reBu?n of that diameter, which is the 
firft in the proportion. 

In the parabola, the lines drawn from any point to 
the focus are equal to perpendiculars to the diredtrix ; 
being both equal to the part of the thread feparated 
from the ruler. 

In the ellipfe, the two lines drawn from any point 
in the curve to the foci are equal to each other, being 
equal to the length of the thread; they are alfo equal 
to the tranfverfe axis. In the hyperbola the difference 
of the lines drawn from any point to the foci is equal, 
being equal to the difference of the lengths of the ru¬ 
ler and thread, and is equal to the- tranfverfe axis. 

From thefe fundamental properties all the others are 
derived. 

The ellipfe returns into itfelf. The parabola and 
hyperbola may be extended without limit. 

Every line perpendicular to the diredtrix of a pa¬ 
rabola meets it in one point, and falls afterwards 
within it; and every line drawn from the focus meets 
it in one point, and falls afterwards without it. And 
every line that paffes through a parabola, not perpen¬ 
dicular to the diredtrix, will meet it again, but only 
once. 

Every line palling through the centre of an ellipfe 
is bifedted by it; the tranfverfe axis is the greateft of 


all thefe lines; the lelfer axis theleaft; and thefe near¬ 
er the tranfverfe axis greater than thofe more remote. 

In the hyperbola, every line paffmg through the 
centre, is bifedted by the oppofite hyperbola, and the 
tranfverfe axis is the leaft of all thefe lines; alfo the 
fecond axis is the leaft of all the fecond diameters. 
Every line drawn from the centre within the angle 
contained by the affymptotes, meets at once, and falls 
afterwards within it; and every line drawn through 
the centre without that angle, never meets it; and a 
line which cuts one of the affymptotes, and cuts the 
other extended beyond the centre, will meet both the 
oppofite hyperbolas in one point. 

If a line GM, fig. 4. be drawn from a point in a 
parabola perpendicular to the axis, it will be an ordi¬ 
nate to the axis, and its fiquare will be equal to the 
redtangle under the abfciffa MI and latus redum; for, 
becaufe GMC is a right angle, GM 9 is equal to the 
difference of GC 9 and CM 9 ; but GC is equal to GE, 
which is equal to MB ; therefore GM 9 is equal to 
BM 9 —CM 9 ; which, becaufe Cl and IB are equal, is 
(8 Euc. 2.) equal to four times the redtangle under MI 
and IB, or equal to the redtangle under MI and the 
latus redtum. 

Hence it follows, that if different ordinates be 
drawn to the axis, their .fquares being each equal to 
the redtangle under the abfciffa and latus redtum, will 
be to each other in the proportion of the abfciffas, 
which is the fame property as was lhown before to 
take place in the parabola cut from the cone, and 
proves thofe curves to be the fame. 

This property is extended alfo to the ordinates of 
other diameters, whofe fquares are equal to the rec¬ 
tangle under the abfciffas and parameters of their re- 
fpedtive diameters. 

In the ellipfe, the fquare of the ordinate is to the 
redtangle under the fegments of the diameter, as the 
fquare of the diameter parallel to the ordinate to the 
fquare of the diameter to which it is drawn, or as the 
firft diameter to its latus redtum; that is, LK 9 fig. 5. 
is to EKF as EF 9 to GH 9 . 

In the hyperbola, the fquare of the ordinate is to 
the redtangle contained under the fegments of the dia¬ 
meters betwixt its vertices, as the fquare of the dia¬ 
meter parallel to the ordinate to the fquare of the dia¬ 
meter to which it is drawn, or as the firft diameter 
to its latus redlum; that is, SX 9 is to EXK as MX* 
to KE 9 . 

Or if an ordinate be drawn to a fecond diameter, 
its fquare will be to the fum of the fquares of the fe¬ 
cond diameter, and of the line intercepted betwixt 
the ordinate and centre, in the fame proportion: that 
is, RZ 9 fig. 6. is to ZG 9 added to GM 9 , as KE 9 to 
MN 9 . Thefe are the moft important properties of 
the conic fedtions; and, by means of thefe, it is de- 
monftrated, that the figures are the fame defcribed on 
a plane as cut from the cone ; which we have demon- 
ftrated in the cafe of the parabola. 

Sect, II. Equations of the Conic Seniors 

Are derived from the above properties. The equa¬ 
tion of any curve, is an algebraic exprellion, which 
denotes the relation betwixt the ordinate and abfciffa; 
the abfciffa being equal to .v, and the ordinate equal to y. 
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If p be the parameter of a parabola, then y % —px; 
which is an equation for all parabolas. 

If a be the diameter of an, ellipl'e, p its parameter; 

p - 

' then y': ax—xx : : p : a ; aiid/"r:j- Y.ax—xx ; an 
equation for all ellipfes. 

If a be a tranfverfe diameter of a hyperbola, p its 
parameter; then y x : a x+xx ; : p : a, and y' — 

p - 

— xax+xx. 

If a be a fecond diameter of an hyperbola, then y ‘ = 
p -- ,. , 

aa+xx :: p : a; and_y’ —~y.aa-\-xx ; which are c~- 

quations for all hyperbolas. 

As all thefe equations are expreffed by the fecond- 
powers of x and y, all conic fedions are curves of the 
fecond order ; and converfely, the locus of every 
quadratic equation is a conic fedion, and is a parabola, 
ellipfe, or hyperbola, according as the form of the 
equation correfponds with the above ones, or with 
fome other deduced from lines drawn in a different 
manner with refped to the fedtion. 

Sea. III. c sneral Properties of Conic Sett ions. 

A tangent to a parabola bifeds the angle contain¬ 
ed by the lines drawn to the focus and diredrix ; in 
an ellipfe and hyperbola, it bifeas the angle contained 
by the lines drawn to the foci. 

In all the feaions, lines parallel to the tangent are 
ordinates to the diameter palling through the point of 
contaa ; and in the ellipfe and hyperbola, the diame¬ 
ters parallel to the tangent, and thofe palling through 
the points of contaa, are mutually conjugate to each 
other. If an ordinate be drawn from a point to a di¬ 
ameter, and a tangent from the fame point which 
meets the diameter produced ; in the parabola, the 
part of the diameter betwixt the ordinate and tan¬ 
gent will be bifeaed in the vertex; and in the ellipfe 
and hyperbola, the femi-diameter will be a mean pro¬ 
portion betwixt the fegments of the diameter betwixt 
the centre and ordinate, and betwixt the centre and 
tangent. 

The parallelogram formed by tangents drawn thro’ 
the vertices of any conjugate diameters, in the fame 
ellipfe or hyperbola, will be equal to each other. 

' Sect. IV. Properties peculiar to the Hyperbola. 

As the hyperbola has fome curious properties ari- 
fihg from its alfymprotes, which appear at fir ft view 
almoft incredible, we {hall briefly demonftrate them : 

x. The hyperbola and its aflymptotes never meet ; 
if not, let them meet in S, fig. 6. ; then by the pro¬ 
perty of the curve the redangle KXE is to SX 4 as 
GE 4 to GM 4 or EP 4 ; that is, as GX 4 to SX 4 ; where¬ 
fore, KXE will be equal to the fquare of GX ; but 
the redangle KXE, together with the fquare of GE, 
is alfo equal to the fquare of GX ; which is abfurd. 

2. If a line be drawn through a hyperbola parallel 
to its fecond axis, the redangle, by the fegments of 
that line, betwixt the point in the hyperbola and the 
aflymptotes, will be equal to the fquare of the fecond 
axis. 

For if SZ, fig. 6. be drawn perpendicular to the fe¬ 
cond axis, by the property of the curve, the fquare of 


MG, that is, the fquare of PE is to the fquare of GE, 
as the fquares ZG and the fquare of MG together, 
to the fquare of SZ or GX : and the fquares of RX 
and GX are in the fame proportion, becaufe the tri¬ 
angles RXG, PEG are equiangular; therefore the 
fquares ZG and MG are equal to the fquare of RX ; 
from which, taking the equal fquares of SX and ZG, 
there remains the redangle RSV, equal to the fquare 
of MG. 

3. Hence, if right lines be drawn parallel to the fe¬ 
cond axis,- cutting an hyperbola and its aflymptotes, 
the redangles contained betwixt the hyberbola and 
points where the lines cut the aflymptotes will be e- 
qual to each other; for they are feverally equal to 
the fquare of the fecond axis. 

4. If from any points, d and S, in a hyperbola, there 
be drawn lines parallel to the afly mptotes da SQand 
S(£ dc, the redangle under d a and d c will be equal to 
the redangle under QS and S b ; alfo the parallelo¬ 
grams da, G c, and SQG b, which are equiangular, 
and confequently proportional to the redangles, are 
equal. 

For draw YW RV parallel to the fecond axis, the 
redangle ,Y d W is equal to the redangle RSV; 
wherefore, WD is to SV as RS is to d Y. But be¬ 
caufe the triangles RQS, AYD, and GSVci/W, are 
equiangular, W d is to SV as c d to S b, and R S is to 
DY as SQto d a; wherefore, d c is to S b as SQ to 
d a : and the redangle d c, da, is equal to the red¬ 
angle QS, S b. 

j. The aflymptotes always approach nearer the hy¬ 
perbola. 

For, becaufe the redangle under SQand S b or 
QP, is equal to the redangle under d a and dc, or 
AG, and QG is greater than a G ; therefore a d is 
greater rhan QS. 

9. The aflymptotes come nearer the hyperbola than 
any aflignable diftance. 

Let X be any fmalHine. Take any point, as d-, in 
the hyperbola, and draw da, d c, parallel to the af¬ 
lymptotes ; and as X is to d a, fo let a G be to GQ. 
Draw QS parallel to a d, meeting the hyperbola in S, 
then QS will be equal to X. For the redangle SQG 
will be equal to the redangle da G; and confequently 
SQis to d a as AG to GQ. 

If any point be taken in the aflymptote below Q, 
it can eafily be lhown that its diftance is lefs than the 
line X. 

Sect. V. Areas contained by Conic Sedans, 

The area of a parabola is equal to ’ the area of a 
circumfcribed parallelogram. 

The area of an ellipfe is equal to the area of a circle 
whofe diameter is a mean proportional betwixt its 
greater and leffer axes. 

If two lines a d and QS, be drawn parallel to one 
of the aflymptotes of an hyperbola, the fpaee a QS d, 
bounded by thefe parallel lines, the aflymptotes and 
the hyperbola will be equal to the logarithm of a Q, 
whofe module is a d, fuppoftng a G equal to unity. 

Sect. VI. Curvature of Conic Se Elions. 

The curvature of any conic fedion, at the vertices 
of its axis is equal to the curvature of a circle whofe 
diameter is equal to the parameter of its axis. 

T t 2' If 
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If a tangent be drawn from any other point of a 
conic fedtion, the curvature of the fedtion in that point 
will be equal to the curvature of a circle to which the 
fame line is a tangent, and which cuts off from the 
diameter of the feccion, drawn through the point, a 
part equal to its parameter. 

Sect. VII. Ufss of Conic Sections. 

Any body, projected from the furface of the earth, 
defcribes a parabola, to which the direction wherein 
it is projected is a tangent : and the diftance of the 
diredtrix is equal to the height from which a body 
mult fall to acquire the velocity wherewith it is pro- 
jedted: hence the properties of the parabola are the 
foundation of gunnery. 

7111 bodies adted on by a central force, which de- 
creafes as the fquare of the diltances increafes, and 
imprelfed with any projedtile motion, making any 
angle with the diredtion of the central force, mult de- 
fcribe conic fedtions, having the central force in one 
of the foci, and will defcribe parabolas, ellipfes, and 
hyperbolas, according to the proportion betwixt the 
central and projedtile force. This is proved by diredt 
demonllration. 


The great principle of gravitation adts in this man¬ 
ner ; and all the heavenly bodies defcribe conic fec- 
tions having the fun in one of the foci; the orbits of 
the planets are ellipfes, whofe tranfverfe and leffer 
diameters are nearly equal: it is uncertain whether 
the comets defcribe ellipfes with very unequal axes, 
and fo return after a great number of years; or whe¬ 
ther they defcribe parabolas and hyperbolas, in which 
cafe they will never return. 

Sect. VIII. Ufes of Conic Seflious in the Solution of 
Geometrical problems. 

Many problems can be folved by conic fedtions that 
cannot be folved by right lines and circles. The fol¬ 
lowing theorems, which follow from the Ampler pro¬ 
perties of the fedtions, will give a fpecimen of this. 

A point equally diftant from a given point and a gi¬ 
ven line, is fituated in a given parabola. 

A point, the fum of whofe diltances from two given 
points is given, is fituated in a given ellipfe. 

A point, the difference of whofe diltances from two 
given points is given, is fituated in a given hyper¬ 
bola. 
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Conichthy- CONICHTHYODONTES, or Plectronitte, 
odontes in natural hiltory, one of the three names the foflile 
II teeth of filhes are known by. 

Comi Talae. CONIFERfE, in botany, an order of plants in the 
v ^ Fragment a methodi naturalis of Linnaeus, containing the 
following genera, viz. cuprelfus, ephedra, equifetum, 
juniperus, pinus, taxus, thuja. 

CONIFEROUS trees, fuch as bear hard dry feed- 
veffels of a conical figure; confilting of feveral woody 
parts, being moltly fcaly, adhering clofely together, 
and feparating when ripe. 

CONIMBRICA (anc. geog.), a town of Lufita- 
nia, on the fouth fide of the river Monda; from the 
ruins of which arofe Coimbra, in its neigbourhood, a 
city of Portugal. W. Long. 9. j. Lat. 40. 16. 

CONINGSECK, a town of Suabia in Germany, 
and capital of a county of the fame name. E. Long. 
9. 23. N. Lat. 47. jo. 

CONJOINT, in a general fenfe, fignifies united or 
connedted. 

Conjoint Degrees, in malic, two notes which fol¬ 
low each other immediately in the order of the fcale, 
as ut and re. 

Conjoint Tetrachords, two tetrachords, or fourths, 
where the fame chord is the higheft of one and the 
lowelt of the other. 

CONISSALtE, in natural hiflory, a clafs of foffils 
naturally and effentially compounded, not inflammable, 
nor foluble in water, found in detached maffes, and 
formed of cryfballine matter debafed by earth. 

Of this clafs there are two orders, and of each of 
thefe only one genus. Coniffalae of the firft order are 
found in form of a naturally regular and uniform pow¬ 
der, all the genuine particles of which are nearly of 
one determinate Ihape, appearing regularly concreted, 
and not fragments of others once larger. Conilfalae of 
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the fecond order are found in form of a rude, irregu- Conjugate 
lar, and Ihapelefs powder, the particles of which are || 
never of any determinate figure, but feem broken Conium.. 
fragments of once larger maffes. 

To the former genus belong the different kinds of 
fand; and to the latter the faburrae, or gritts. 

CONJUGATE diameter, or Axis, of an Ellipfs, 
the fhorteft of the two diameters, or that bifedting 
the axis. 

CONJUGATION, in grammar, a regular distri¬ 
bution of the feveral inflexions of verbs in their differ¬ 
ent voices, moods, tenfes, numbers, and perfons, fo as 
to diflinguilh them from one another. See Grammar 
and Languag e. 

CONIUM, hemlock: A genus of the digynia or¬ 
der, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 45th order, 
Umbellatee. The partial involucra are halved, and moft- 
ly triphyllous ; the fruit fubglobofe and quinque-ftria- 
ted, the ftriae crenated on each fide. The fpecies are 
three ; 1. The viaculatum, or greater hemlock, grows na- 
naturally on the fides of banks and roads in many parts 
of Britain. It is a biennial plant which perillies after 
it has ripened its feeds. It hath a long taper root 
like a parfnip, but fmaller. The flalk is fmooth, fpot- 
ted with purple, and rifes from four to upwards of fix 
feet high; branching out toward the top into feveral 
fmaller flalks, garnilhed with decompounded leaves, 
whofe lobes are cut at the top into three parts; thefe 
are of a lucid green, and have a difagreeable fmell. 

The (talks are terminated by umbels of white flowers, 
each being compofed of about ten rays or fmall um¬ 
bels, and have a great number of flowers, which fpread 
open, each fitting upon a diftindt footftalk ; the feeds 
are fmall and channelled, and like thofe of annifeed. 

It .flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 

2. The 
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Conium 2. The tenuifoltum, with ftriated feeds, differs from 
jl the firft in having taller (talks, which are not fo much 
Conjura- fpotted. The leaves are much narrower, and of a 
. tl °°* . paler green : and this difference is conflant. It is a 
biennial plant, and grows naturally in Germany. 3. 
The africanum, with prickly feeds, it a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. The plant rarely grows above 
nine inches high : the lower leaves are divided dike 
thofe of the fmall wild rue, and are of a greyilh co¬ 
lour, thofe upon the flock are narrower, but of the 
fame colour ; thefe are terminated by umbels of white 
flowers, each of the larger umbels being compofcd of 
three fmall ones; the involucrum hath three narrow 
leaves fituated under the umbel. This flowers in July 
and ripens feed in autumn, foon after which the plants 
decay. 

MedicinalUfes. The firft fpeciesis fometimes ap¬ 
plied externally, in a form of decoftion, iufulion, 
or poultice, as a difeutient. Thefe are apt to exco¬ 
riate, and their vapour is to fome particularly difa- 
greeable and hurtful. The (talks are infignificant, 
and the roots very virulenr. With regard to its vir¬ 
tue when taken internally, it has been generally ac¬ 
counted poifonons; which it doubtlefs is, in a high 
degree, when ufed in any confiderable quantity. But 
Dr Stoerk has lately found, that in certain fmall dofes 
it may be taken with great fafety; and that, without 
at all difordering the conftitution, or even producing 
any fenfible operation, it fometimes proves a powerful 
refolvent in many obflinate diforders. In feirrhus, the 
internal and external ufe of hemlock has been found 
ufeful, but then mercury has been generally ufed at 
the fame time. lit open cancer, tt often abates the 
pains, and is free from the conftipating effedts of opi¬ 
um. It is likewifeufed in fcrophulous tumours and ul¬ 
cers, and in other ulcers that are only defined by the 
term ill-conditioned. It is alfo recommended by fome 
in chin-cough, and various other difeafes. Its com¬ 
mon, and perhaps heft form, is that of the powdered 
leaves, in the dofe at firft of two or three grains a-day, 
which in fome cafes has been gradually increafed to 
upwards of two ounces a-day, without producing gid- 
dinefs. An extradf from the feeds is faid to produce 
giddinefs fooner than that from the leaves. Hence, 
while both the London and Edinburgh colleges have 
given a place to the fuccus fpiflatus cicutse, into the 
pharmacopoeia of the latter an extraefum feminum ci- 
cutae is alfo introduced. 

CONJUNCT, in a general fenfe, fignifies conjoin¬ 
ed, concurrent, or united. 

Conjunct Rights , in Scots law. See Law, Part III. 
ji° clxxx. 15, &c. 

Conjunct, or Confident Perfons , in Scots law. 
Ibid. n“ clxxxiii. 8. 

CONJUNCTION, in aftronomy, the meeting of 
two or more ftars or planets in the fame degree of the 
zodiac. 

Conjunction, in grammar, an indeclinable word 
or particle, which fervestojoin words and fentences 
together, and thereby (hows their relation or depend¬ 
ence upon one another. See Grammar. 

CONJURATION, magic words, characters, or ce¬ 
remonies, whereby evil fpirits, tempefts, &c. are fup- 
pofed to be raifed, or driven away. The Romifli 
priefts pretend to expel devils, by preparing holy wa¬ 


ter in a particular manner, and fprinkling it ova the 
poflctfea, with a number of conjurations and exor- 
cifms. 

Some authors make the difference between conju¬ 
ration and witchcraft to conlift in this , that the for¬ 
mer effects its end by prayers and invocation of God’s 
name, &c. to compel the devil to do what is defired, 
fo that the conjurer is fuppofed to be at war with the 
devil, and that evil lpirit to act merely out of con- 
llraint: whereas the latter attains its end by an im¬ 
mediate application to the devil himfelf ; and the de¬ 
vil’s complaifance is fuppofed to be the confequence of 
fome compact between them, fo that the devil and the 
witch have a good underftanding together. Both thefe, 
again, differ from enchanting and foiccry ; in that 
thefe latter operate fecretly and (lowly by (pells, charms, 
&c. without ever calling on the devil, or having any 
conference with him. 


Com 
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CONNAUGHT, one of the four provinces of Ire¬ 
land, bounded on the eaft by that of Leinfter, on the 
weft by the ocean, on the north and north-weft by 
part of the ocean and province of Ulfter, and on the 
l'outh and eaft by M uniter. It is about 130 miles in 
length, and 84 in breadth. It has no rivers of any 
great note befides the Shannon. It has feveral con¬ 
venient bays and creeks, and is fertile in many places. 
It had feveral dangerous bogs, over-run with woods, 
which are now in fome meafure cleared away. This 
province produces abundance of cattle, fheep, deer, 
hawks, and honey ; but the inhabitants being lazy, it 
is the lead cultivated of all the four provinces. It 
contains 1 arbifhopric, 5 bifhoprics, 6 counties, 7 
market-towns, 8 places of trade, 10 boroughs that fend 
members to parliament, 47,256 houfes, 24 old caftles, 
befidesfortrefles that have been eredted of late, and 
330 parifhes. The principal town is Galway. 

CONNADUS, Ceylon sumach: A genus of the 
decandria order, belonging to the monodelphia clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking with thofe 
of which the order is doubtful. The ftigma is Ample, 
the capfule bivalved, unilocular, and monofpermous. 
There is but one fpecies, viz. The monocarpus. This 
is a native of India, and rifes with a ligneous (talk 
eight or ten feet high, which is hard, rigid, and co¬ 
vered with a black bark, and divides upward into two 
or three branches garni(hed with trifoliate leaves, ha¬ 
ving long footftalks placed alternate. It is propagated 
by cutting, and is to be treated in the fame manner 
with other tender exotics. 


CONNECTICUT, a large river which gives 
name to one of the five ftates of New England, 

(fee the next article). It rifes in a fwamp on 
the height of land, in Lat. 45. 10. Long. 4. E. 

After a (leepy courfe of eight or ten miles, it tumbles Morfd* 
over four feparate falls, "and turning weft keeps clofe Geography* 
under the hills which form the northern boundary of 
the vale through which it runs. The Amonoofuck 
and Ifrael rivers, two principal branches of Connedti- 
cut river, fall into it from the eaft, between the lati¬ 
tudes 44° and 45 0 . Between the towns of Walpole 
on the eaft, and Weftminifter on the weft, fide of the 
river, are the great Falls. The whole river, compref- 
fed between two rocks fcarcely 30 feet afunder, (hoots 
with amazing rapidity into a broad bafon below. Over 
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Conne&i- thefe falls, a bridge 160 feet in length, was built in 
_ 1784, under which the higheft floods may pafs with¬ 
out detriment. This is the firft bridge that was ever 
erected over this noble river. Above Deerfield in Maf- 
lachufets it receives Deerfield river from the welt, 
and Miller’s river front the eafl, after which it turns 
weflerly in a finuous ccnrfe to Fighting falls, and a 
little after tumbles over Deerfield falls, which are im- 
paflable by boats. At W indfor in Connecticut it re¬ 
ceives Farmington river front the weft; and at Hart¬ 
ford meets the tide. From Hartford it pafies on in a 
crooked courfe, until it falls into- Long Illand found, 
between Saybrook and Lyme. 

The length of this river, in a ftraight line, is near¬ 
ly 300 miles. Its general courfe is feveral degrees weft 
of fouth. It is front 80 to too roods wide, 130 miles 
from its mouth. At its mouth is a bar of land which 
confiderably obftrudls the navigation. Ten feet W'ater 
at full tides is found on this bar, and the fame depth 
to Middleton. The dlftance of the bar from this 
place, as the river runs, is 36 miles. Above Middle- 
ton are feveral flioals which ftretch quite acrofs the ri¬ 
ver. Only fix feet water is found on the Ihoal at high 
tide, and here the tide ebbs and flows but about eight 
inches. About three miles below Middleton the river 
is contradled to about 40 roods in breadth by two high 
mountains. Almoft every where elfe the banks are 
low, and fpread into fine extenlive meadows. In the 
fpring floods, which generally happen in May, thele 
meadows are covered with water. At Hartford the 
water fometimes rifes 20 feet above the common fur- 
face of the river, and having all to pafs through the 
abovementioned ftrait, it is fometimes two or three 
weeks before it returns to its ufual bed. Thefe floods 
add nothing to the depth of water on the bar at the 
mouth of the river ; this bar lying too far off in the 
found to be affedted by them. 

On this beautiful river, whofe banks are fettled al¬ 
moft to its fource, are many pleafant, neat, well-built 
towns. On its weftern bank, from its mouth north¬ 
ward, are the towns of Saybrook, Haddam, Middle- 
ton, Weathersfield, Hartford, Windfor, and Suffield, 
in Connecticut; Weft Springfield, Northampton, Hat¬ 
field, and Deerfield, in Maffachufets ; Guilford, Brat- 
tleborough, in which is Fort Dummer, Weftminfter, 
Windfor, Hartford, Fairlee, Newbury, Brunlwick. 
and many others in Vermont. Crofling the river into 
New Hamplhire, ^and travelling on the eaftern bank, 
you pafs through Woodbury nearly oppofite to Brunf- 
wick, Northumberland, the Coos country, Lyman, 
Orford, Lyme, Hanover, in which is Dartmouth Col¬ 
lege, Lebanon, Cornilh, Clermont, Charlefton, or 
N° 4, Chefterfield, and many others in New Hamp- 
Ihire, Sunderland, Hadley, Springfield, Long Meadow, 
in Maffachufets ; and in Connecticut, Enfield, Eaft 
Windfor, Eaft Hartford, Glaftenbury, Eaft Haddam, 
and Lyme. 

This river is navigable to Hartford, upwards of yo 
.miles from its mouth, and the produce of the country 
for 200 miles above is brought thither in boats. The 
boats which are ufed in this bufinefs are flat-bottomed, 
long, and narrow, for the convenience of going up 
ftream, and of fo light a make as to be portable in 
carts. They are taken out of the river at three dif¬ 
ferent carrying places, all of which make 15 miles. 


Sturgeon, falrnon, and Iliad, are caught in plenty ConneAl- 
in their feafon, from the mouth of the river upwards, cut - 
excepting fturgeon, which do not afcend the- upper ' v 
tails ; belides a variety of fmailfifli, iuch as pike, carp, 
pearch, .See. 

From this river are employed three brigs of 180 
tons each, in the European trade ; and about 60 fail 
from 60 to 150 tons, in the Weft India trade; be- 
fides a fw filliermen, and 40 or 50 coafting veffels. 

Connecticut, ojie of the five ftates of New 
England in America ; bounded on the north by Maf- 
faciiufets ; on the eaft by Rhode Illand ; on the 
fouth, by the found, which divides it from Longlfland ; 
and on die weft, by the ftate of New York. 

The divifional line between Connedlicut and Maf- 
fachufets, as fettled in 1713, was found to be about 
72 miles in length. The line dividing Connedlicut 
from Rhode Illand was fettled in 1728, and found to be 
about 45 miles. The fea coaft, from the mouth of 
Paukatuk river, which forms a part of the eaftern 
boundary of Connedlicut, in a diredl fouthweftwardly 
line to the mouth of By ram river, is reckoned at about 
90 miles. The line between Connedlicut and New- 
York runs frpm latitude 41. o. to latitude 42. 2.; 72 
miles. Connedlicut contains about 4674 fquare miles; 
equal to about 2,960,000 acres. j 

This ftate is watered by feveral fine rivers, the prin- Rivers’ 
cipal of which are, Connecticut, deferibed in the pre¬ 
ceding article, Houfatonik, and the Thames. One 
branch of the Houfatonik rifes in Lanefborongh, the 
other in Windfor, both in Berkihire county in Maf¬ 
fachufets. It pafles through a number of pleafant 
towns, and empties into the found between Stratford 
and Milford. It is navigable 12 miles, to Derby. A 
bar of fliells, at its mouth, obftrudts its navigation for 
large veffels. In this river, between Salifbury and Ca¬ 
naan, is a cataradl, where the water of the whole ri¬ 
ver, which is 150 yards wide, falls about lixty feet 
perpendicularly, in a perfedtly white flieet. A copi¬ 
ous mill arifes, in which floating rainbows are feen in 
various places at the fame time, exhibiting a feene ex¬ 
ceedingly grand and beautiful. 

The Thames empties in Long Illand found at 
New London. It is navigable 14 miles, to Norwich 
Landing. Here it lofes its name, an branches into 
Shetucket on the eaft, and Norwich or Little riveron 
the weft. The city of Norwich Hands on the tongue 
of land between thefe rivers. Little river, about a 
mile from its mouth, has a remarkable and very ro¬ 
mantic cataradl. A rock 10 or 12 feet in perpendi¬ 
cular height, extends quite acrofs the channel of the 
river. Over this the whole river pitches, in one entire 
flieet, upon abed of recks below. Here the riveriscom- 
preffed into a very narrow channel between two crag¬ 
gy cliffs, one of which towers to a confiderable height. 

The channel defeends gradually, is very crooked, and 
covered with pointed rocks. Upon thefe the water 
fwiftly tumbles, foaming with the moft violent agita¬ 
tion, 1 y or 20 rods, into a broad bafon which fpreads 
before it. At the bottom of the perpendicular falls, 
the rocks are curiouflyexcavatedbytheconftant pouring 
of the water. Some of the cavities, which are all of a 
circular form, arefive or fix feet deep. The fmoothnefs 
of the water above its defeent—the regularity and 
beauty of the perpendicular fall—the tremendous 

roughnefs 
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ConneAi- roughnefs of the other, and the craggy, towering cliff 
cut. which impends the whole, prefeat to the view of the 

'-“-' fp eft a tor a fcene indefcribably delightful and majeftic. 

On this river are foine of the fineft mill feats in New 
England, and thofe immediately below the falls, oc¬ 
cupied by Lathrop’s mills, are perhaps not exceeded by 
any in the world. Acrofs the mouth of this river is 
a broad, commodious bridge, in the form of a wharf, 
built at a great expence. 

Shetuclcet river, the other branch.of the Thames, 
four miles from its mouth, receives Quinnabog, which 
has its fource in Brimfield in Maffachufets; thence 
palling through Sturbridge and Dudly in Maffachu¬ 
fets, it croffes.into Connefticut, and divides Pomfret 
from Killingly, Canterbury from Plainfield, and Lilbon 
from Prefton, and then mingles with Shetucket. In 
palling through this hilly country, it tumbles over 
many falls, and affords a vail number of mill feats. 
The fource of the Shetucket is not far from that of 
Quinnabog. It has the name of Willamantik while 
palling through Stafford, and between Tolland and 
Willington, Coventry and Mansfield. Below Wind¬ 
ham it takes the name of Shetucket, and empties as 
above. Thefe rivers are fed by numberlefs brooks 
from every part of the adjacent country. At the 
mouth of Shetucket is a bridge of timber 124 feet in 
length, fupported at each end by pillars, and held up 
in the middle by braces on the top, in the nature of 
% an arch. 

Harbours. The two principal harbours are at New London and 
New Haven. The former opens to the fouth. From 
the light-houfe, which Hands at the mouth of the har¬ 
bour, to the town, is about three miles ; the breadth is 
three quarters of a mile, and in fome places more. The 
harbour has front five to fix fathoms water—a clear 
bottom—tough ooze, and as far as one mile above the 
town is entirely lecure and commodious for large 
Hyps. New Haven harbour is greatly inferior to that 
of New London. It is a bay which lets up northerly 
from the found about four miles. Its entrance is about 
halfia mile wide. It has very good anchorage, and two 
and an half fathoms at low water, and three fathoms and 
four feet at common tides. The whole of the fea 
coaff is indented with harbours, many of which are fafe 
. and commodious, but are not fufficiently ufed to merit 
a delcription. 

Climate Connefticut, though fubjeft to the extremes of heat 
foil, and’ and cold in their feafons, and to frequent fudden 

produc- changes, is very healthful. As many as one in 46 

tions. of the inhabitants of Connefticut, who were living in 
1774, were upwards of 70 years old. From accurate 
calculation it is found, that about one in eight live 
to the age of 70 years and upwards; one in 13 to 
the age of 80 years, and one in about 30 to the age 
of 90. , 

In the maritime towns the weather is variable, ac¬ 
cording as the wind blows from the fea or land. As 
you advance into the country, the fea breezes have lefs 
effeft upon the air, and confequently the weather is 
lefs variable. The fhorteft day is 8 hours and 58 
minutes, and the longeft 15 hours. The northweft 
winds, in the winter-feafou, are often extremely fevere 
and pi rcing, occafioued by the great body of fnow 
which lies concealed from the diffolving influence of the 
lun in the immenfe foreffs north and northweff. The 
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clear and ferene temperature of the Iky, however, Connedll- 
makes amends for the feverity of the weather, and is cut - 
favourable to health and longevity. Connefticut is ge¬ 
nerally broken land, made up of mountains, hills, and 
valleys fiand is exceedingly well watered. Some final 1 
parts of it are thinand barren. It lies in the fifth and 
iixth northern climates, and has a ftrong fertile foil. 

Its principal produftions are Indian corn, rye, wheat 
in many parts of the (late, oats and barley, which are 
heavy and good, and of late buck-wheal---flax in large 
quantities—fome hemp,potatoes offeveralkinds,pump¬ 
kins, turnips, peas, beans, &c. &c. fruits of all kinds, 
which are common to the climate. The foil is very 
well calculated for paflure and mowing, which enables 
the farmers to feed large numbers of neat cattle and 
horfes. Aftual calculation has evinced, that any given 
quantity of the bell mowing land in Connefticut, pro¬ 
duces about twice as much clear profit as the fame 
quantity of the belt wheat land in the Hate of New 
York. Many farmers, in the eaflern part of the ftate, 
have lately found their advantage in railing mules, 
which are carried from the ports of Norwich and New 
London to the Weft India illands, and yield a hand- 
fome profit. The beef, pork, butter, and cheele of 
Connefticut, are equal to any in the word. 4 

The trade of Connefticut is principally with the Trad*. 
Weft India illands, and is carried on in veflels from 60 
to 140 tons. The exports conlift of horfes, mules, 
oxen, oak Haves, hoops, pine boards, oak planks, beans, 

Indian corn, fiflr, beef, pork, &c. Horfes, live cattle, 
and lumber, are permitted in the Dutch, Danifh, and 
French ports. Beef and fifh are liable to fuch heavy 
duties in the French illands, as that little profit arifes 
to the merchant who fends them to their ports. Pork 
and flour are prohibited. As the ordinance making 
free ports in the French Weft India illands extends to 
all foreigners, the price of molaffes and other articles, 
has been greatly enhanced by the Englifh purchafes 
for Canada and Nova Scotia ; fo that the trade of Con- 
nefticut with the French Weft India illands is not pro¬ 
fitable. Cotton, cocoa, indigo and fugars, are not 
permitted to be brought away by Americans. The 
feverity with which thefe prohibitory laws are ad- 
miniftered is fuch, as that thefe articles cannot be 
finuggled. 

Connefticut has a large number of coafting veffels 
employed in carrying the produce of the ftate to other 
ftates--- To Rhode -Illand, Maffachufets, and New 
Hampfliire, they carry pork, wheat, corn, and rye. To 
North and South Carolinas and Georgia, butter, cheefe, - 
falted beef, cyder, apples, potatoes, hayy &c. and re¬ 
ceive in return rice, indigo, and money. But as New 
York is nearer, and the ftate of the markets alway s well 
known, much of the produce of Connefticut, efpecially 
of the weftern parts, is carried there; particularly pot 
and pearl allies, flax-feed, beef, pork, cheefe, and but¬ 
ter, in large quantities. Moll of the produce of Con- 
nefticut river, from the parts of Maffachufets, New 
Hampfliire, and Vermont, as well as of Connefticut, 
which are adjacent, goes to the fame market. Con- 
fiderable quantities of the produce of the eaftern parts 
of the ftate are marketed at Bofton and Providence. 

The value of the whole exported produce and com¬ 
modities from this ftate, before the year 1774, was 
then eftimated at about L.200,000 lawful money an¬ 
nually. 
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Conne&i- nually. Since this time no accurate eftimate has been 
*“*• _ made, fo that it is impoflible to tell whether the amount 

v 0 ” has lince been increafed or diminiftied. 

In 1774, the number of Shipping in Connedlicnt 
was 180; their tonage 10,317; feafaring men 1162; 
bellies upwards of 20 fail of coafting velfels, which 
employed about 90 feamen. This date has not yet 
fully recovered the confufion in which it was involved 
by the late war ; fo that the number of Ihipping, &c. 
has not, at any period ft nee 1774, been afeertained with 
accuracy. It is probable, however, conlidering the 
Ioffes fullained by the war, the decay of the Ihip build¬ 
ing bufmefs, and the number of unfortunate flip- 
wrecks, and Ioffes by hurricanes in the-Weft Indies, 
that the (hipping and feamen are not now fo numerous 
5 as in 1774. 

Manufac- The number of (hipping from the port of New Lon- 
tures. Jon employed in 1788 in the European and Well India 
trade, was four Ihips, one fnow, 54 brigantines, 32 
fehooners, and 45 (loops. The number of horfes and 
cattle exported from the diftridt round New London, 
from the 10th of January 1787 to the 10th of Ja¬ 
nuary 1788, was 6917; befides jack-affes imported and 
exported, not included. Front 1786 to 1787, the 
number was 6671 ; fo that the lad year exceeded the 
other 246. From March 1787 to January 1788, 1454 
horfes, 700 oxen, and 23 cows, were exported from the 
port of Middleton. 

The farmers in Connedlicut and their families are 
moftly clothed in plain, decent, homefpun cloth. Their 
linens and woollens are manufadtured in the family way ; 
and although they are generally of a coarfer kind, 
they ate of a ftronger texture, and much more durable 
than thofe imported from France and Great Britain. 
Many of their cloths are fine and handfome. 

In New Haven is a linen manufactory which flou- 
rilhes, and one for cotton is about to be eftablilhed. 
In Eaft Hartford is a glafs-work, a fnuff and powder 
mill, and an iron-work and (litting-mill. Iron works 
are eftablilhed alfo at Saliftmry, Norwich, and other 
parts of the date. At Stafford is a furnace at which 
is made large quantities of hollow ware and other iron¬ 
mongery, fufficient to fupply the whole ftate. Paper 
is manufactured at Norwich, Hartford, New Haven, 
and in Litchfield county. Nails of every fize are made 
in almoft every town and village in Connecticut; fo 
that confiderable quantities can be exported to the 
neighbouring dates, and at a better rate ihan they can 
be had from Europe. Ironmongery, hats of the bed 
kinds, candles, leather, Ihoes, and boots, are manu¬ 
factured in this date. We mud not omit to mention 
wooden difhes and other wooden ware, which are 
made in vaft quantities in Suffield and fome few other 
places, and fold in almod every part of the cadern 
dates. Oil-mills, of a new and very ingenious con- 
ftrudtion, have been eredted in feveral parts of the 
date. 

It appears from experiments made formerly in this 
date, that a bulhel of fun-dower feed yields a gallon 
of oil; and that an acre of ground planted with the 
feed at three feet a part, will yield between forty and 
fifty bulhels of the feed. This oil is as mild as fweer 
oil, and is equally agreeable with fallads, and as a me¬ 
dicine. It may, moreover, be ufed with advantage in 
paints, varnilhes, and ointments. From its being ma- 
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nufactured in our own country, it may always be pro- Connedti- 
cured and ufed in a freih date. The oil is preffed from cut. 
the feed in the fame manner that cold drawn linfeed v “ 
oil is obtained from flax-feed, and with as little trouble. 

Sweet olive oil fells for fix (hillings a quart. Should 
the oil of the fun-flower fell for only two-thirds of that 
price, the produce of an acre of ground, fuppofing it 
to yield only 40 bnfliels of the feed, will be L. 32, 
a fum far beyond the produdt of an acre of ground in 
any kind of grain. The feed is raifed with very little 
trouble, and grows in land of moderate fertility. It 
may be gathered and (helled, fit for the' extraction of 
the oil, by women and children. 6 

Connecticut is divided into eight counties, viz. Hart- Civil divi- 
ford. New Haven, New London, Fairfield, Windham, f>° ns a » d 
Litchfield, Middlefex, and Tolland. The counties popuLti 011 * 
are fubdivided into upwards of 80 townlhips ; each of 
which is a corporation, invefted with power to hold 
lands, choofe their own town-officers, to make pru¬ 
dential laws, the penalty of tranfgreifion not to ex¬ 
ceed 20 s. and to choofe their own reprefentadves to 
the general affembly. The townlhips are generally 
divided into two or more parilh.es, in each of which is 
one or more places for public worlhip. 

Connedlicut is the mod populous, in proportion to 
its extent, of any of the thirteen dates. It is laid out 
in fmall farms from 50 to 300 or 400 acres each, which 
are held by the fanners in fee Ample; and are gene¬ 
rally cultivated as well as the nature of the foil will 
admit. The (late is chequered with innumerable roads 
or highways, eroding eacjj. other in every direction. 

A traveller in any of thefe roads, even in the moft un¬ 
fettled parts of the Hate, will feldom pafs more than 
two or three miles without finding a houfe or cottage, 
and a farm under fuch improvements as to afford the 
neceffaries for the fupport of a family. The whole 
(late refembles a well-cultivated garden ; which, with 
that degree of induftry that is meceffary to happinefs, 
produces the neceffaries and conveniences of life in 
great plenty. 

In 1756, the number of inhabitants in Connedlicut 
was 130,611 ; in 1774, there were i67,8s6ffouls. In 
18 years, the increafe was 67,24?; from 1774 to 
1782, the increafe was but 11,294 perfons. This 
comparatively fmall increafe of inhabitants may be fatis- 
fadtorily accounted for from the deftrudtion of the war, 
and the numerous emigrations to Vermont, the weltern 
parts of New Hampfhire, and other dates. 

The inhabitants are almoft entirely of Englifh de- 
feent. There are no Dutch, French, or Germans, 
and very few Scotch or Irifh people, in any part of 
New England. 

In addition to what has been already faid on thefe Charter, 
particulars under New England, it may be obferved, manners, 
that the people of Connedlicut are remarkably fond of 
having'all their difputes, even thofe of the moft tri¬ 
vial kind, fettled according to law. The prevalence 
of this litiguous fpirit affords employment and fupport 
for a numerous body of lawyers. The number of ac¬ 
tions entered annually upon the feveral dockets in the 
date, jnftifies the above obfervations. That party 
fpirit, however, which is the bane of political happi¬ 
nefs, has not raged with fuch violence in this ftate as 
in Maflachufets and Rhode-Ifland. Public proceed¬ 
ings have been conduced, generally, and efpecially of 
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Conned!!- lafe, with much calmnefs and candour. Tiic people 
cut. are well informed in regard to their rights, andjudi- 

'- v -' cious in the meiliods they adopt to fecure them. 

The clergy, who are uitmerotts, and, as a body, 
very refpeaable, have hitherto prelerved a kind of a- 
riilocratical balance in the very democratical govern¬ 
ment of the flate ; which has happily operated as a 
check upon the overbearing fpirit of repablicanifm. 
It has been lamented that the unhappy religious dis¬ 
putes which have too much prevailed among fome of 
the clergy, and the too great attention that others 
have paid to their temporal concerns, to the uegledt 
of their flocks, and an inattention to the qualifica¬ 
tions of thofe who have been admitted to the facred 
office, have, heretofore, considerably dintinilhed their 
influence. It is a pleaftng circutnftance that the rage 
for theological deputation is abating; and greater 
ftridluefs is obferved in the admiflion of candidates to 
the miuiflry. Their influence is on the increafe; and 
it is no doubt to be attributed, in part, to their in- 
crealing influence, that an evident reformation in the 
manners of the people of this flute has taken place 
Since the peace. In regard to learning and abilities, 
the clergy, at the’prefent day, are equal to their pre- 
g deceffors at any former period. 

Religion. As co eccleliaflical government and difeipline, each 
church is a Separate jarlfdidtion, and claims authority 
to choofe their own minifter, to exercife government, 
and to enjoy gofpel ordinances within itfelf. The 
churches, however, are not independent of each other; 
they are affociated for mutual benefit and convenience. 
The affiliations have power to licence candidates for 
the ministry, to confult for the general welfare, and 
to recommend meafures to be adopted by the churches, 
but have no authority to enforce them. When dif- 
putes arife in churches, councils are called, by the par¬ 
ties, to fettle them; but their power is only advifory. 
There are as many affociations in the flate as there 
are counties; and they meeL twice in a year. Thefe 
are all combined in one general afTociation, who meet 
annually. 

All religions that are confident with the peace of 
Society are tolerated in Connecticut; and a fpirit of 
liberality and catholicifm is increafing. There are 
very few religious feels iri this flate; the bulk of the 
people are congregational ids. Befides thefe there 
are episcopalians and baptifts; and formerly there was 
a fociety of Sandimanians-at New-Haven ; but they 
are now reduced to a very fmall number. The epis¬ 
copalian churches are refpedtable, and are under the 
fuperintendance of a bifliop. There were 29 con¬ 
gregations of the baptifls in 1784. Thefe congrega¬ 
tions, with thofe in the neighbouring Hates, meet in 
9 affociations, by delegation, annually. 

Chief There are a great number of very pleafant towns, 

■towns. both maritime and inland, in Connedicui. It con¬ 
tains five incorporated towns or cities. Two of thefe, 
Hartford and New Haven, are the capitals of the 
flate. The general affembly is holden at the former 
in May, and at the latter in Oflober, annually. See 
Hartford and TVcto-Haven. 

•Colleges In no part of the world is the education of all ranks 
academies, of people more attended to than in Connedlicut. Al¬ 
and fchools. mod every town in the date is divided into diflridts, 
and each didrict has a public fchool kept inira greater 
Von. V- 
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or let part of every year. S./uewhat more than one Oonne&i- 
third of the monies ariflng from a tax on the polls end cut - 
rateable eftate of the inhabitants, is appropriated to tie - 

Support of fchools, in the Several towns, for the educa¬ 
tion of children and youth. The law directs th.u a 
grammar fchool Shall be kept in every county town 
throughout the date. 

There is a grammar fchool at Hartford, and ano¬ 
ther at New Haven, Supported by a donation of go¬ 
vernor Hopkins. This venerable and benevolent gen¬ 
tleman, in his lad will, dated 1657, left in the hands 
of Theophilus Eaton, Efq; and three others, a legacy 
of L. 1324, “ as an encouragement, in thefe foreign 
plantations, of breeding up hopeful youths both at 
the grammar fchool and college.” In 1664, this le¬ 
gacy was equally divided between New Haven and 
Hartford ; and grammar fchools were creeled, which 
have been Supported ever Since. 

At Greenfield there is a refpedlable academy, un¬ 
der the care and inflrndtion of the Rev. Dr Dwight. 

At Plainfield is another, under the care of the Rev. 

Mr Benedift. This academy has flourilhed for feve- . 
ral years, and furniflied a number of Audents for Y ale 
and Dartmouth colleges. At Nor wich and Windham, 
likewife, areacademies furniflied with able inftrudtors ; 
each of thefe academies have 60 or 70 Scholars. 

Yale College was founded in 1700, and remained 
at Killingworth until 1707—then at Say brook until 
1716, when it was removed and fixed at New Haven. 

See New Have:.'. ti 

On the bank of Connedlicut river,'two miles from Mines, mi- 
Middleton, is a lead mine, which was wrought during ncrah, m-.i 
the war, at the expence of the flate, and was produc- foSU 
t-ive. It is too expeniive to work in time of peace. 

Copper mines have been difeovered and opened in Se¬ 
veral parts of the flate, but have proved unprofitable, 
and are much negledied. Iron mines are numerous 
and produdlive. Steel ore has been found in the 
mountains between Woodbury and New Milford. 

Talcs of various kinds, white, brown, and chocolate 
coloured cryflals, zink or fpelter, a femimetal, and 
feveral other foflils and metals, have been found in Con¬ 
nedlicut. 

All freeholders in the flate are required by law to Mode of 
give in lifts of their polls and rateable eftate, to per- levying 
fons appointed in the refpedtive towns to receive them, 
on or before the 20th of Angufl annually. Thefe are 
valued according to law, arranged in proper order, and 
fent to the general alTembly annually in May. 

The fum total of the lift of the polls and rateable 
eftate of the inhabitants of Connecticut, as brought 
into the general affembly in' May 178 7, were as fol¬ 
lows: 

Sum total of the Single lift L. 1,484,901 6 43 

Affeflments, ... 47,790 2 9 

One quarter of the fourfolds, - 1,176 9 4 

Total, - L. 1,533,867 18 s | 

On this fnm taxes are levied, fo much on thepound, 
according to the fum propofed to. be railed, A tax 
of two-pence on the pound would raife L. 12,782, 4s. 

The ordinary annual expences of government be¬ 
fore the war amounted to near L. 4000 Sterling, ex¬ 
clusive of that which was appropriated to the fupport 
of fchools. The expences have flnee increafed. 

U u 
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At Stafford is a medicinal fpring, which is faid to 
be a fovereign remedy for fcorbutic, cutaneous, and 
other diforders. At Guilford is a fpring, whole wa¬ 
ter, it is faid, when feparated from the fountain, will 
evaporate even when put into a bottle and tightly 
corked. 

It is difficult to fay what is the conftitution of this 
Hate. Contented with the form of government which 
originated from the charter of Charles II. granted in 
1662, the people have not been difpofed to run the 
hazard of framing a new conftitution lince the decla¬ 
ration of independence. They have tacitly adopted 
their old charter as the ground of civil government, 
fofar as it is applicable to an independent people. 

Agreeable to this charter, the fupreme legillative 
authority of the ftate is veiled in a governor, deputy- 
governor, twelve aififtants or counfellors, and the re- 
prefentativesof the people, llyledrhe General Affembly. 
The governor, deputy governor, and aififtants, are an¬ 
nually chofen by the freemen in the month of May. 
The reprefentatives (their number not to exceed two 
from each town) are chofen by the freemen twice a- 
year, to attend the two annual felfions, on the fecond 
Thurfdays of May and Odtober. This affembly has 
power to erefi: judicatories, for the trial of caufes civil 
and criminal, and to ordain and eftablilh laws for fettling 
the forms and ceremonies of government. By thefe 
laws the general affembly is divided into two branches, 
called the upper and lower houfes. The upper houfe is 
compofed of the governor, deputy-governor, and affift¬ 
ants; the lower houfe,of thereprefentatives of the people. 
Nolaw can pafs without the concurrence of both houfes. 
The judges of the fuperior court hold their offices du¬ 
ring the pleafure of the general affembly. The judges 
of the county courts, and juftices, are annually ap¬ 
pointed. -Sheriffs are appointed by the governor and 
council, without limitation of time. The governor 
is captain-general of the militia, the deputy-governor 
lieutenant-general. All other military offices are ap¬ 
pointed by the affembly, and commifftoned by the go¬ 
vernor. 

The mode of defiling the governor, deputy gover¬ 
nor, aififtants, treafurer, and fecretary, is as follows : 
The freemen in the feveral towns meet on the Monday 
next after the firft Tuefday in April, annually, and 
give in their votes for the perfons they choofe for the 
faid offices refpefiively, with their names written on a 
piece of paper, which are received and fealed up by a 
conftable in open meeting, the votes for each office by 
themfelves, with the name of the town and office writ¬ 
ten on the outftde. Thefe votes, thus fealed, are fent 
to the general affembly in May, and there counted by 
a committee from both houfes. All freemen are eli¬ 
gible to any office in government. In choofing affift- 
ants, twenty perlons are nominated, by the vote of 
each freeman, at the freemen’s meeting for choofing 
reprefentatives in September annually. Thefe votes 
are fealed up, and fent to the general affembly in Oc¬ 
tober, and are there counted by a committee of both 
houfes, and the twenty perfons who have the moft 
votes ftaud in nomination; out of which number the 
twelve who have the greateft number of votes, given 
by the freemen at their meeting in April, are in May 
declared affiftants in the manner abovementioned. 
The qualifications of freemen are, maturity in years, 


quiet and peaceablebehaviour, a civil converftttion, and Conne&i- 
freehold eftate to the value of forty fhillings per annum, cut - 
or forty pounds perfonal eftate in the lift, certified by ' * * 

the feleft men of the town; it is neceflary alfo that 
they take the oath of fidelity to the ftate. Their 
names are enrolled in the town clerk’s office, and they 
continue freemen for life, unlefs disfranchised'by fen- 
tence of the fuperior court, on conviction of mifde- 
meanor. 

The courts are as follows: The juftices of the 
peace, of whom a number are annually appointed in 
each town by the general affembly, have authority to 
hear and determine civil aftions, where the demand 
does not exceed four pounds. If the demand exceeds 
forty fhillings, an appeal to the county is allowed. 

They have cognizance of fmall offences, and may pu- 
nifh.by fine not exceeding forty fhillings, or whip¬ 
ping not exceeding ten flripes, or fitting in the flocks. 

There are eight cohnty courts in the ftate, held in 
the feveral counties by one judge and four juftices of , 
the quorum, who havejurifdibtion of all criminal cafes, 
arifing within their refpefiuve counties, where thepu- 
nifhment does not extend to life, limb, orbanifhment. 

They have original jurifdifidou of all civil adlions 
which exceed the jurifdidtion of a juftice. Either 
party may appeal to the fuperior court, if the demand 
exceeds twenty pounds, except on bonds or notes 
vouched by two witneffes. 

There are feveral courts of probate in each county, 
confifting of one judge. The peculiar province of 
this courtis, the probate of wills, granting adminiftra- 
tion of inteftate eftates, ordering diflribution of them, 
and appointing guardians for minors, &c. An appeal 
lies from any decree of this court to the fuperior 
court. 

The fuperior court confifts of five judges.? It has 
authority in all criminal cafes extending to life, limb, 
or banifhment, and other high crimes and mifdemea- 
nors, to grant divorces, and to hear and determine all 
civil adtions brought by appeal from the county courts, 
or the court of probate, and to correfi: the errors of all 
inferior courts. This is a circuit court, and has two 
ftated feffions in each county annually. The fuperior 
and county courts try matters of fafi: by a jury, or 
without if the parties will agree. 

There is a fupreme court of errors, confifting of the 
deputy governor and the twelve affiftants. 1 heir foie 
bufinefs is to determine writs of error brought on 
judgments of the fuperior court, where the error com¬ 
plained of appears on the record. They have two 
ftated feffions annually, viz. on the Tuefdays of the 
weeks preceding the ftated feffions of the general af¬ 
fembly. 

The county courtis a court of chancery, empowered 
to hear and determine cafes in equity, where the 
matter in demand does not exceed one hundred pounds. 

The fuperior court has cognizance of all cafes where 
the demand exceeds that fum. Error may be brought 
from the county to the fuperior court, and from the 
fuperior court to the fupreme court of errors, on 
judgment in cafes of equity as well as of law. 

The general affembly only have power to grant par¬ 
dons and reprieves, to grant commiffions of bankrtipey, 
or protefi: the perfons and eftates of unfortunate 
debtors. 

The 
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Conne<fti- The common law of England, fo far as it is appli¬ 
ed. cable to this country, is conlidered ;n the common 
' v ' law of this ftate. The reports of adjudication in the 
courts of king’s bench, common pleas, and chancery, 
are read in the courts ofthisilate as authorities; yet 
the judges do not confider them as conclulively bind¬ 
ing, uulefs founded on 1‘oliJ reafons which will apply 
in this hate, or fandioned by concurrent adjudicattons 
of their own courts. 

The feudal lyItem of defeents was never adopted in 
this ftate. All the real eftate of iuteflates is divided 
equally among the children, males and females, except 
that the eldelt fon has a double portion. And all 
eltates given in tail, mult be given tofomeperfon then 
in being, or to their immediate illhe, and (lull become 
fee-fnnple eltates to the illhe of the firll donee in 
tail. The widow of an inteltate is intitled toaithird 
part of the perfonal eftate for ever, and to her dower, 
or third part of the houfes and lands belonging to the 
15 inteltate at the time of his death, during her life. 
Pra&ice of The practice of law in this Hate has more fnnplicity, 
law. but lets precilion, than in England. Affiftants and 
judges are impowered to iflue writs through the ftate, 
and jnftices through their refpeCtive counties. In 
thefe writs, the fubftance of the complaints or the de¬ 
clarations mult be contained ; and if neither of the 
parties :how good reafon for delay, the caufes are 
heard and determined the fame term to which the writs 
arc returnable. Few of the fictions of law, fo com¬ 
mon in the Englifh praCtiee, are known in this ftate. 
The plaintiff always has his election to attach or fum- 
mon the defendant. Attornies are admitted and qua¬ 
lified by the county courts. Previous to their ad- 
midion to the bar, they mult Itudy two years with a 
praCtifing attorney in theffate,ifthey have had a college 
education, and three years if they have not ; their 
morals mull be good, and their characters unblemilhed ; 
and they mult fultain an examination by the attorneys 
of the court of the county where they are admitted, 
and be by them recommended to the court. When 
admitted to the county court, they can pradtiee, with¬ 
out other qualifications, in any court in the ftate. 
There are upon an average about thirteen attorniesto 
each county, one hundred and four in the Hate ; a very 
great proportion for the real exigencies of the people. 
Yet from the litigious fpirit of the citizens, the molt 
of them find employment and fupport. There is no 
attorney general, but there is one attorney to the ftate 
in each county. 

Hiftory. The prefeut territory of Connecticut, at the time 
of the firll arrival of the Englilh, was polfelTed by the 
Pequot, the Mohegan, Podunk, and many other fmall- 
er tribes of Indians. 

ThePequots were numerous and warlike. Their 
country extended along the fea coalt from Pankatuk 
to Connecticut river. About the year 1630, this 
powerful tribe extended their conquelts over a confi- 
derable part of Connecticut, over all Long Ifland, and 
part of Narraganfet. Saffacus, who was the grand 
monarch of the whole country, was king of this na¬ 
tion. The feat of his dominion was at New London ; 
the ancient Indian name of which was Pequot. 

The Mohegans were a numerous tribe, and their 
terrritory extenfive. Their ancient claim, which was 


furveyed and fettled by commilfioners from queen Anne Counedi- 
in 1 705, comprehended all New London county, ex- _ ex¬ 
cept a narrow It rip of about eight miles wile, on the 
fea coalt, almolt the whole of the county of Vv imiham, 
and a part of the counties of Tolland and Hartford. 

Uncus, diltiuguilhed for his friendlhip to the Englilh, 
was the Sachem of this tribe. 

The FoJunks inhabited Eafl Hartford, and the cir¬ 
cumjacent country. The firll Sachem of this tribe, 
of whom the Englilh had any knowledge, was Ta- 
tanimoo. He was able to bring into the field more 
than 200 fighting men. 

The firll grant of Connecticut was made by the 
Plymouth council to the earl of W arwick, in 1630, 
and confirmed by his majefty in council the fame year. 

This grant comprehended all. that part of New Eng¬ 
land which lies weft from Narraganfctt river, 120 miles 
on the fea coalt, from thence, in latitude and breath 
aforfaid, to the fouth fea. The year following, the 
earl afligned this grant to lord Say and Seal, lord 
Brook, and nine others. 

No Englilh fettlements were attempted in Connec¬ 
ticut until the year 1633, when a number of Indian 
traders, having purchafed of Zequaffon and Natawa- 
nutc, two principal Sachems, a traCt of land at the 
mouth of Little river in Windfor, built a houfe and 
fortified it, and ever after maintained their right of 
foil upon the river. 

The fame year, a little before the arrival of the 
Englifh, a company of Dutch traders came to Hart¬ 
ford, and built a houfe which they called the Hirfe of 
Good Hope, and ereCted a final 1 fort, in which they 
planted two cannon. The remains of this fettlement 
are ftill vifible on the bank of Connecticut river. This 
was the only fettlement of the Dutch in Connecticut 
in thefe ancient times. The Dutch, and after them 
the province of New York, for a long time claimed as 
far eaft as the weftern bank of Connecticut river. It 
belongs to the profefled hiflorian to prove or difprovc 
the juftice of this claim. Donglas fays, “ The par¬ 
tition line between New York and Connecticut, as 
eftablifhed December 1, 1664, run from the mouth 
of Memoroncok river, a little weft from Byram river, 

N. N. W. and was the ancient easterly limits of New 
York, until November 23, 1683, when the line was 
run nearly the fame as it is now fettled.” If Douglas 
is right, the New York claim could not have been well 
founded. 

In 1634, Lord Say and Seal, &c. fent over a fmall 
number of men, who built a fort at Saybrook, and held 
a treaty with the Pequot Indians, who in a formal 
manner gave to the Englifh their right to Connecticut 
river and the adjacent country. 

Ih 1635, the Plymouth council granted to the Duke 
of Hamilton, all lands between Narraganfett and Con¬ 
necticut rivers, and back into the country as far 
as Maffachufets fouth line. This covered a part of 
the Earl of Warwick’s patent, and occafioned fome 
difputes in the colony. There were feveral attempts to 
revive the Hamilton claim, but were-never profecuted. 

In October of this year, about fixty perfons from, 
Newtown, Dorchefter, and Watertown, in Maflachn- 
fets, came and fettled at Hartford, Wethersfield, and 
Windfor, in Connecticut ; and the June following the 
U u 2 fa- 
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ConneCti- famous Mr Hooker and his company came and fettled 
cut. at Hartford, and was a friend and father to the colony 
' v ' to the day of his death. 

The firft court held in Connecticut was at Hartford, 
April 26, 1636. 

The year 1637 was diftinguilhed by the war with 
the Fequots. This warlike nation had, for fame time, 
been troublefome neighbours. They folicited the Nar- 
raganfetts to join them in extirpating the Englifh. 
They had forprifed and killed feveral of the Englilh 
upon Connecticut river. Thefe threatening appearan¬ 
ces and aCtual hoftilicies induced the three colonies 
of Maflachufets, Plymouth, and Connecticut, to com¬ 
bine their forces, to carry the war into their country, 
and to attempt the entire deftruCtion of the whole 
tribe. Myantonomo, the Narraganfett Sachem, and 
Uncas, Sachem of the Mohegans, fent to the Englilh 
and offered their fervice to join with them againft the 
Pequots. Forces were accordingly raifed in all the 
colonies ; but thofe of Connecticut, on account of 
their vicinity to the enemy, were firflin adion. Cap¬ 
tain Mafm, with 80 Englilh and too Indians from 
Connedicut river, proceeded by water to the Narra- 
ganfett’s country, where 200 of that tribe joined him. 
■On the 24th of May, they began their inarch for Suf- 
facus fort on Pequot, now Thames river. They af¬ 
terwards determined firft to alfault Myftic fort, which 
was lituated between them and Pequot river. On the 
morning of the 26th of May the attack was made. 
The Indians, after a midnight revel, were buried in a 
deep lleep. At the moment of their approach the 
centinel happened to be gone into a wigwam to light 
his pipe. The barking of a dog gave the alarm. The 
Indians awoke, feized their arrows, and began their 
hideous yell. They were joined in their tremendous 
noife by the Indians in the Englilh army, who were 
in the rear and afraid to approach. The battle W'as 
Warm and bloody, and the victory complete. The 
fort was taken---abont 70 wigwams burnt— 50 or 60 
of the Indians were killed—many were wounded and 
taken, and the reft elcaped. Saflacus and his warriors 
at Pequot, ftruck with terror at the news of this de¬ 
feat, demolilhed their principal fort, burnt their wig¬ 
wams, and fled to the weftward. Capr. Stoughton, 
with 160 men from Maflachufets, had by this time 
arrived at Saybrook. He with his forces joined Cap. 
tain Mafort and purified the Indians, and overtook and 
furrounded them in a great fwamp near Fairfield. A 
Sachem and ninety-nine women and children came out 
and delivered themfelves up to their purfuers. Terms 
of peace were offered to the reft : but after a Ihort 
parley they determined, that as they had lived they 
would die together. There were about 80 who 
made this refolution. Part of thefe efcaped by means 
of the darknefs of the night. The reft were either 
killed or taken. In this aCtion the Indians had guns, 
which is the firft account of their having ufed them. 
Saflacus fled to the Mohawks, by whom it is reported 
he was murdered ; but it is more probable that he and 
his company incorporated with them. Many of the 
Indian captives were unjuftifiably fent to Bermudas and 
fold for Haves. The Pequot tribe was wholly extin- 
guilhed. This fuccefsful expedition ftruck the Indi¬ 
ans thit remained with fuch terror, as reftraiued them 
from open hoftijities for near forty years after. 


The Englilh thus obtained the country eaft of the Connedti- 
Butch fettlemeuts, by right of conqueft. The pur- cut.* 
fuit of the Indians led to an acquaintance with the v 
lands on the fea coaft fromSaybrcok to Fairfield. It 
was reported to be a very fine country. This favour¬ 
able report, induced Meflrs Eaton and Hopkins, two 
very refpeCtable Loudon merchants, and Mr Daven- * 
port, a man of diftinguilhed piety and abilities, with 
their company, who arrived this year (1637) from 
London, to think of this part of the country as the 
place of their fettlement. Their friends in Maflachu- 
fets, forry to part with fo valuable a company,, dif- 
fuaded them from their purpofe. Influenced, how¬ 
ever, by the promiling profpeCts which the country af¬ 
forded, and flattering themfelves that they Ihouid be 
out of the jurifdidion of a general governor, with 
which the country was from time to time threatened, 
they determined to proceed. Accordingly, in March 
1638, with theconlentof their friends on ConneCti- 
cut river, they fettled at New Haven, and laid the 
foundation of a flourilhing colony, of which Quinni- 
piak, now N ew Haven, was the chief town. The 
firft public worfliip, in this new plantation, was at¬ 
tended on Lord’s day, April 18, 1638, under a large 
fpreading oak. The Rev. Mr Davenport preached 
from Matt. in. 1. on the temptations ofthewilderneis. 

Both colonies, by voluntary com pa ft, formed them¬ 
felves into diftinCt commonwealths, and remained fo 
until their union in 1665. 

In 1639, the three towns on Connecticut river, al¬ 
ready mentioned, finding themfelves without the li¬ 
mits of any jurifdiCtion, formed themfelves into abody 
politic, and agreed upon articles of civil government. 

Thefe articles were the foundation of the Connecticut 
charter, which was granted in 1662. The fnbftance 
of the articles, fo far as they refpeCt the holding of 
aflemblies, the time and manner of electing magiftrates 
and other civil officers (except that in the old con¬ 
federation no perfon was to be chofen governor more 
than once in two years), and the extent of legifladve 
powers, was transferred into, and eftablilhed in faid 
charter. 

The firft church was gathered in New Haven this 
year, and confifted of feven members. Thefe were 
chofen by the fettlers after Mr Davenport had preach¬ 
ed from the words of Solomon, ‘ Wifdom had build. 

* ed her houfe, Ihe hath hewed out her feven pillars.’ 

Thefe men were indeed the pillars of the church, to 
whom the reft were added as they became qualified. 

They were alfo the court to try all civil actions. 

The firft fetlers in New Haven had all things com¬ 
mon ; all purchafes were made in the name and for the 
ufe of the whole plantation j and the lands were ap¬ 
portioned out to each family according to their num- * 
ber and original ftock. 

At their firft eledion, in October 1630, MrTheo- 
philus Eaton was chofen governor for the firft year. 

Their eleftions, by agreement, were to be annual; 
and the word of God their only rule in conducting 
the affairs of government in the plantation. 

In 1643, the articles of confederation between the 
four New England colonies, mentioned under the ar¬ 
ticle New England, were unanimonfly adopted by 
the colonies of New Haven and Connecticut. 

The Englilh fettlement on Delaware, which was, 
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under the j.irifdicliou of New Haven, was furprized 
by [he Swedes, and the people put in irons, under a 
ialfe pretence that the/ were entering into a coufpi- 
racy with the Indians to extirpate the Swedes. 

The general court of New Haven, this year, elta- 
blithed Tt as a fundamental article not to be dii'putcd. 
That none be admitted as free burgelfes but church 
members, and that none but fuch Ihould vote at elec¬ 
tions. They alfo ordained. That each town choofe 
from among themfelves judges (church members) tobe 
a court, to have cognizance of all civil actions not ex¬ 
ceeding twenty pounds ; and of criminal caufes, where 
the puniihment was, fitting in the flocks, whipping, 
and lining not exceeding five pounds. There was li¬ 
berty of appeal from this to the court of magiftrates. 
The court of magiftrates confided of all the magi¬ 
ftrates throughout the colony, who were to meet twice 
a-year at New-Haven, for the trial of all capital cau¬ 
fes. Six made a quorum. The general court was to 
con lift of the governor, deputy-governor, magiftrates, 
and two reprelentatives from each town. The annual 
election of officers of government was at this time efta- 
bliffied, and has ever fince continued. 

The unfettled ftate of the colony had hitherto pre¬ 
vented their eltabliffiing a code of laws. To fupply 
this defeCt, the general court ordered, ‘ That the ju¬ 
dicial laws of God, as they were delivered to Mofes, 
and as they are a fence to the moral, being neither 
typical nor ceremonial, nor having any reference to 
Canaan, lhall be accounted of moral equity and gene¬ 
rally bind all offenders, and be rule to all the courts 
in this jurifdiCtion in their proceedings againft offen¬ 
ders, until they be branched out into particulars here¬ 
after.’ 

About this time a war broke out between the Mo- 
hegan and Narraganfett Indians. A perfonal quarrel 
between Myantonomo, fachem of the Narraganfetts, 
and Uncas fachem of the Mohegans, was the founda¬ 
tion of the war. Myantonomo raifed an army of 900 
warriors, and marched towards the Mohegan country. 
Uncas by his fpies received timely notice of their ap¬ 
proach. His feat of reiidence was in fome part of 
Norwich. He quickly collected 600 of his braveit 
warriors, and told them, ‘ The Narrag mfetts uiuft 
not coate into our town ; we mail meet them.’ They 
accordingly marched about three miles to a large plain, 
where the two armies met, and halted within bow-ffiot 
of each other, A parley was propofed by Uncas, and 
agreed to by Myantonomo. The fachems met, and 
Uncas addreffed his enemy as follows. ‘ You have a 
great many brave men : fo have I. You and I have 
quarrelled •, but thefe warriors, what have they done ? 
Shall they die to avenge a private quarrel between us ? 
No. Come like a brave man, as you pretend to be, 
and let us fight. If you kill me, my men ihail be 
yours ; if I kill you, your men {hall be mine.’ Myan¬ 
tonomo replied : ‘ My men came to fight, and they 
lhall fight.’ Uncas, like an experienced warrior, a- 
ware of the remit of the conference from the fuperior 
force of his enemy, had previoufly fignified to his men, 
that if Myantonomo refufed to fight him in fingle 
combat, he would immediately fall, which was to be 
the lignal for them to begin the attack. As foon 
therefore as Myantonomo had finiffied his laconic 
fpeech, Uncas dropped : his men inftantly obeyed the 


lignal, and poured in a ihower of arrows upon the un- 
fulpcdiug Narraganfetts, and milling on with their 
hoi rid yells and Lvage ficrcencfs, put them to night. 
Many were killed on the fpot, the reft were cloltly 
purfued, and fome were precipitately driven down 
craggy precipices, and dalhed in pieces, m a place 
called, from, this event, Sachem 1 J'lain, L'ncas over¬ 
took and l'tized Myantonomo by the Ihoulder. 1 hey 
fat down together ; and Uncas with a hoop called in 
his men, and the battle ceaicd. Loubtful what to do 
with the royal prifoner, Uncas and bis warriors, in 
council, determined to carry him to the governor'and 
council at Hartford, and be adriled by them. Thither 
he was accordingly conduced. The governor having 
advifed with his council, told Uncas, that the Englilh 
were not then at war with the Narraganfetts, and of 
courfe that it was not proper for them to intermeddle in 
the matter. Uncas was leftto do with him as he pleafed. 
Myantonomo was conducted back to the plain where 
he was taken, and put to death by Uncas himfelf. 
The tragic feene did not end with his death. Uncas, 
after the manner of the Indians, with his tomahawk 
cut off a large piece of fleffi from the Ihoulder of his 
llaughtered enemy, broiled and eat it, faying, with 
an air of favage triumph, ‘ It is the fweeteft meat I 
ever eat. It makes me have a ftout heart.’ His body 
was afterwards buried, and a pillar ereCted over it, 
the remains of which are vifible to this day. 

The Narraganfetts were greatly enraged at the death 
of their prince, and refolved to take vengeance on the 
Mohegans. The united colonies interpofed to pre¬ 
vent a war between them, but in vain. The Narra¬ 
ganfetts refolntely declared, they would continue the 
war'until they had Unca’s head. But as Uncas had 
ever been a friend to the Englilh, they joined him a- 
gainft his enemies, and were victorious. Such, how¬ 
ever, was the enmity of the Narraganfetts to the Eng¬ 
lilh, that they afterwards fent fome of their men to 
Uncas, with large prefents, to induce him to join with 
them in a war with the colonies. Uncas replied, 
“ Go tell your king that I will go to Norwich, and 
advife with Major John Mafon and Mr Fitch ; if they 
tell me to join him and fight againft the Englilh, I 
will join him.” In the war that happened foon alter, 
Uncas affined the Englifn, and the Narraganfetts were 
fubdued, and never after were formidable. 

. In conliJeration of the fuccefs.and increafe of the 
New England colonies, and that they had been of no 
charge,to the nation, and in profpeCt of their being 
in future very ferviceable to it, the Englilh parlia¬ 
ment, March 10, 1643, granted them an exemp¬ 
tion from all cuftoms, fublidies, and other duties, until 
further order. 

In 1644, the Connecticut adventurers purebafed of 
Mr Fenwick, agent for Lord Say and Seal, and Lord 
Brook, their right to the colony of Connecticut, for 
t.1600. 

The hiftory of Connecticut is marked with tra¬ 
ces of the fame fpirit which appears to be cha- 
raCteriftic of the Maffachufets, in different ftages of 
their hiftory. Indeed, as Maffachufets was the ftock 
whence Connecticut proceeded, this is to be expect¬ 
ed. 

The colonies of Connecticut and New Haven, from 
their firft fettlement, increafed rapidly ; traCls of.land 
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Connefli- were purchafed of the Indians, and new towns fettled 
cut. from Stamford to Stonington, and far back into the 
‘ v l “' country, when, in 1661, Major John Maion, as agent 
for the colony, bought of the natives all lands which 
had not before been purchafed by particular towns, 
and made a public furrender of them to the colony, in 
the prefence of the general affembly. Having done 
thefe things, the colonies petitioned King Charles II. 
for a charter, and their petition was granted. His 
Majefty, on the 23d of April 1662, iifued his letters 
patent under the great feal, ordaining that the colony 
of Connecticut Ihould for ever hereafter be one body 
corporate andpolitic, in faCt and in name, confirming co 
them their ancient grant and purchafe, and fixing their 
boundaries as follows, viz. “ All that part of his Ma- 
jefty’s dominions in New England, in America, bound¬ 
ed eaft by Narraganfett river, commonly called Narra- 
ganfett bay, 'where the river falleth into the fea ; and 
on the north by the line of Malfachufets plantation, 
and on the fouth by the fea, and in longitude as the 
line of the Malfachufets colony, running from eaft to 
weft, that is to fay, from the laid Narraganfett bay on 
the ealt, to the fouth fea on the weft part, with the 
illands thereunto belonging.” This charter has ever 
fince remained the bafis of the government of Con¬ 
necticut. 

Such was the ignorance of the Europeans refpeCt- 
ing the geography of America, when they firft affumed 
the right of giving away lands which the God of na¬ 
ture had long before given to the Indians, that their 
patents extended they knew not where, many of them 
were of doubtful conftruction, and very often covered 
each other in part, and have produced innumerable 
difputes and mifchiefs in the colonies, fome of which 
are not fettled to this day. Connecticut conftrued her 
charter literally, and palfing over New York, which 
was then in polTeflion of the fubjeCts of a Chriftian 
prince, claimed, in latitude and breadth mentioned 
therein, to the South Sea. Accordingly purchafes 
were made of the Indians, on the Delaware river, weft 
of the weftern bounds of New York, and within the 
fuppofed limits of Connecticut charter, and fettle- 
rnents were made thereon by people from, and under 
the jurifdiCtion of, Connecticut. The charter of Penn- 
fylvania, granted to William Penn, in 168 r, covered 
thefe fettlements. This laid the foundation for a dif- 
pute, which for a long time was maintained with 
warmth on both fides. The matter was at laft fub- 
mitted to gentlemen chofen for the purpofe, who de¬ 
cided the difpute in favour of Pennfy.lvania. Many, 
however, ftill aflert the juftice of the Connecticut 
claim. The Hate of Connecticut has lately ceded to 
Congrefs all their lands weft of Pennfylvania, except a 
referve of 20 miles fquare. This ceflion Congrefs have 
accepted, and thereby indubitably eftablilhed die right 
of Connecticut to the referve. 

The colony of New Haven, though unconnect¬ 
ed with the colony of Connecticut, was compre¬ 
hended within the limits of their charter, and, as 
they concluded, within their jurifdiCtion. But New 
Haven remonftrated againft their claim, and refufed to 
unite with them until they fhould hear from Eng¬ 
land. It was not until the year 1665, When it was be¬ 
lieved that the king’s commiflioners had a defign upon 
the New England Charters, that thefe two colonies 


formed a union, which has ever fince amicably fubfifted Connefti- 
betvveen them. cut. 

In 1672, the laws of the colony were revifed, and '—-- 

the general court ordered them to be printed ; and al- 
fo, that “ every family fhould buy one of the law 
books; fuch as pay in lilver, to have a book for 12d. 
fuch as pay in wheat, to pay a peck and half a book ; 
and fuch as pay in peafe, to pay 2 s. a book, the peafe 
at 3 s. the bufhel.” Perhaps it is owing to this early 
and univerfal fpread of law books, that the people of 
Connecticut are to this day fo fond of the law. In 
1750, the laws of Connecticut were again revifed, and 
publilhed in a fmall folio volume of 258 pages. Dr 
Douglas obferves, that they were the molt natural, e- 
quitable, plain, and concife code of laws for plantations 
hitherto extant.” There has been a revifion of them 
fince the peace, in which they were greatly and very 
judicioufly fimplified. 

The years 1675 and 1676 were diftinguifhed by 
the wars with Philip and his Indians, and with the 
Narraganfetts, by which the colony was thrown into 
great diftrefs and confufion. The inroads of-the en¬ 
raged favages were marked with cruel murders, and 
with fire and devaftation. 

In 1684, the charter of Maffachufets bay and Ply¬ 
mouth were taken away, in confequence of Quo war¬ 
rants which had been iffiied againft them. The char¬ 
ter of Connecticut would have fhared the fame fate, 

had it not been for-Wadfworth, Efq; who, 

having very artfully procured it when it was on the 
point of being delivered up, buried it under an oak. 
tree in Hartford, where it remained until all danger 
was over, and then was dug up and reaftumed. 

Connecticut has ever made rapid advances in popu¬ 
lation. There have been more emigrations from this ’ 
than from any of the other ftates, and yet it is at pre- 
fent full of inhabitants. This increafe, under the di¬ 
vine benediction, may be afcribed to feveral caufes-. 

The bulk of the inhabitants are induftrious, fagacious 
hufbandmen. The farms furnifh them with all the 
necefTaries, mod of the conveniences, and but few of 
the luxuries of life. They of courfeare generally tem¬ 
perate, and, if they choofe, can fubfift with as much 
independance as is confiftent with happinefs. The fub- 
fiftence of the farmer is fubftantial, and does not de¬ 
pend on incidental circumftances, like that of molt o- 
ther profeflions. There is no neceflity of ferving an 
apprenticefhip to the bufinefs, nor of a large flock of 
money to commence it to advantage. Farmers, who 
deal much in barter, have lefs need of money than any 
other clafs of people. The eafe with which a com¬ 
fortable fubfiftence is obtained, induces the hnfband- 
man to marry young. The cultivation of his farm 
makes him ftrong and healthful. He toils cheerfully 
through the day—eats the fruit of his own labour with 
a gladfome heart— at night devoutly thanks his boun¬ 
teous God for his daily blefiings--- retires to reft, and 
his deep is fweet. Such circumftances as thefe have 
greatly contributed to the amazing increafe of inhabi¬ 
tants in this ftatc. 

Befides, the people live under a free government, 
and have no fear of a tyrant. There are no overgrown 
eftates, with rich and ambitious landlords, to have an 
undue and pernicious influence in the election of civil 
officers. Property is equally enough divided, and mull 
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Conncdti- continue to be fo as long as ellates defcend as they now 
cut - do. No perfon is prohibited from voting, or from 
Connor being elected into office, on account of his poverty. 

. He who has the molt merit, not he who has the molt 
money, is generally cholen into public office. As in 
inltances of this, it is to be obferved, that many of the 
citizens of Connecticut, from the humble walks of life 
have arifen’to the firfl offices in the Hate, and filled 
them with dignity and reputation, i hat bafe bufinefs 
of electioneering, which is fo directly calculated to in¬ 
troduce wicked and defigning men into office, is yet 
but little known in Connecticut, A man who willies 
to be chofen into office, acts wifely for that end, when 
he keeps his defires to himfelf. 

A thirll for learning prevails among all ranks of 
people in the Hate. More of the young men in Con¬ 
necticut, in proportion to their numbers, receive a 
public education, than in any of the Hates. Dr Frank¬ 
lin and other literary characters have honoured this 
Hate by faying, that it is the Athens of America. 

The revolution, which fo effentially affeCted the go¬ 
vernments of molt of the colonies, produced no very 
perceptible aberationin the government of Connecti¬ 
cut. While under the jurifdiCtion of Great Britain, 
they defied their own governors, and all fubordinate 
civil officers, and made their own laws in the fame 
manner and with as little controul as they now do. 
Conneflicut has ever been a republic, and perhaps as 
perfeft and as happy a republic, as has ever exifled. 
While other Hates, more monarchical in their govern¬ 
ment and manners, have been under a neceffity of un¬ 
dertaking the difficult talk of altering their old, or 
forming new conflitutions, and of changing their mo¬ 
narchical tor republican manners. Conneflicut has 
uninterruptedly proceeded in her old track, both as to 
government and manners ; and by thefe means has a- 
voided thole convulhons which have rent other Hates 
into violent parties. 

CONNECTION, or Connexion, the relation or 
dependence of one thing upon another. 

Connection, or Continuity , in the drama, confiHs 
in the joining of the feveral feenes'together. 

The conneftion is faid to be obferved, when the 
feenes of an aft fucceed one another immediately, 
and are fo joined as that the Hage is never left 
empty. 

CONNECTIVES, in grammar, one of the four 
fpecies under which, according to Mr Harris, all words 
may be included. They are of two kinds ; and as they 
conned fentences or words, are called by the different 
names of conjunctions and prepofttions. See Grammar. 

CONNIVEM T valves,- in anatomy, thofe wrin¬ 
kles, cellules, and vafcules, which are found in the in- 
fide of the two inteflines ilium and jejunum. See A* 
NATomy, n° 93. etfeq. 

CONNOISSEUR, a French term, of late ufed in 
Englifli; it literally denotes aperfonwell verfed in any 
thing; being formed of the verb connoitre, to know, 
underhand.” ITence it comes to be ufed in our lan¬ 
guage for a critic, or a perfon who is a thorough judge 
or mailer in any way, particularly in matters of paint¬ 
ing an 1 f: 111 p. fie. 

CON NOR (Bernard), a learned ph vfician, wa-.bom 
in the county of Kerry, in Ireland, about the year 
1666. Having determined to apply himlelf to the Hudy 


of phyfic, he went to France, and redded fometimein the Connor 
univerfity of Montpelier. Afterv. ard he \v tnt to Paris ; II 
where he obtained great Ikill in medicine, anatomy, . °^°P 3 
and chemiHry. From then-.e he travelled to Venice, 
with the two Ions of the high-chancellor of Poland ; 
and then taking a tour through great part of Ger¬ 
many, went to Warfaw, where he was made phyfi- 
cian to king John Sobiefki. I11 1695, he came to 
England, read a courle of leftures in London and 
Oxford, and became member of the Royal Society and 
College of Phyficians ; afterwards, being invited to 
Cambridge, he read public lectures there, and made 
various experiments in chemiHry. He has rendered 
himfelf memorable for a philofophical and medical trea- 
tife in Latin, entitled, Evangclium Medici, i. e..“ the 
Phyfician’s Gofpel tending to explain the miracles 
performed by Chrifl as natural events, upon the prin¬ 
ciples of natural pliilofophy. Hewrotealfoa hifiory 
of Poland; and died in 1698, aged 32. 

Connor, a city ; of Ireland, in the county of An¬ 
trim, and province of Ulfler. W. Long. 6. 30. N. 

Lat. 54. 50. 

CONOCARPUS, button-wood : A genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
48th order. Aggregate. The corolla is pentapeta- 
lous; the feeds naked, folitary, inferior ; the flowers 
aggregate. There are two fpecies, the erecta and 
procuinbens, both natives of the Wefl Indies. They 
rife to the height of about 16 feet, but are trees of no 
beauty, nor is the wood of them ufed for any mechanic 
purpofe in the countries where they grow naturally. 

They are, however, preferved in fome botanic gardens 
in Britain for the fake of variety. 

CONOID, in geometry, a folid body, generated 
by the revolution of a conic feCtion about its axis. See 
Conic Sections. 

CONOIDES, in anatomy, a gland found in the 
third ventricle of the brain, called finealis , from its 
refemblance to a pine-apple. See Anatomy, n° 132. 

CONON, the renowned Athenian general and ad¬ 
miral, flouriffied 394 years before Chrifl. See Atti¬ 
ca, n° 162, 163. After his defeat by Lyfander, he 
fled to Evagoras king of Cyprus : after which he put 
himfelf under the protection of Artaxerxes king of 
Perlia ; with whofe army he delivered Athens from 
the oppreffion of flrangers, and rebuilt its walls. In 
the 360th year of Rome, he beat the Lacedemonians 
in a fea-fight near Cnidus upon the coafl of Afia, de¬ 
prived them of the fovereign rule they had on fea ever 
fince the taking of Athens, and had fome other confi- 
derable advantages over them: but falling into the 
hands of Teribazus a Perlian, who envied his glory, he 
was put to death. 

CONOPS, in zoology ; a genus of infeCts belong¬ 
ing to the order diptera, the characters of which are: 

The roflrumis porredled, and jointed like a knee. The 
antennae terminate by a flat and folid articulation, re- 
fentbling the bowl of afp ion, with a lateral bridle, 
which when ch.fely examined'appears to be very hairy. 

Of this mentis there are feveral fpecies. 1. iflie 
calcitrans is to be found every where, e [penally 
in autumn, when it haraffes the ho f< s, and draws 
blood from them with its Hi'g 2. ; he mar >ce- 
phaia might at firfl light be miflaken for a fpecies of 

v/afp. 
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Conovium wafp. It is finooih ; the forepart of the head is $ire. This being dhe of the earlieft inftances of fitch a Cenrad 

If lemon-colour,- as are che poifers ; the feet are dun- profcription, the ibrmula is infcrted here for its fingu- II 

Conrad. ^ The thorax is variegated with black and larity. “ We declare thy wife a widow, thy children Confangui- 

reddiflr dun. The fame takes place with refpedl to orphans; and we fendthee, in the name of the devil, J 11 ^* - 
the fegments of rhe abdomen ; fome of v Inch are edged to the four corners of the world.” It was in the reign 

with lemon-colour, chiefly the fecond, and part of of this prince that the German fiefs became hereditary, 

the third, towards the Tides. The wiuss are brown. He died in icso. 


watered, and clouded. This beautiful conops is found 
in meadows. There are eleven or twelve other fpe- 
cies. 

CONOVIUM, (unc. geog.)ato\vn of the Ordo- 
vices, in Britain. From its ruins arofc, at the di- 
ftaucc of four miles, Ablrconxoey, the mouth of the 
Conwey, in Caernarvonlhire; and on the fpot where 
Conovium flood is a hamlet, called Cxrhean, the old 
town, (Camden.) 

CONQUEST, in civil jurifprudcnce, is the ac- 
quifition of property in common by a number of per¬ 
sons. 

In fome countries they confound acquisition with 
couqueft ; but according to the moil general accep¬ 
tation, acquifition is the gaining of unappropriated 
goods before the eftablifhment of a community: 
whereas by the term couqueft, is ordinarily intended 
whatever is acquired by a number of perfons in com¬ 
munity ; or. by fome one for all the others.—-As it is 
-more efpecially in the union of perfons by marriage, 
that a community of property takes place; fo it is in 
reference to them that we frequently ufe the word 
couqueft. There arenevenhelcfs conquefts alfo among 
other perfons who are in a tacit community or foeiety; 
fuch as obtain by particular local enftoms. Accord¬ 
ing'to this fenfe of the word, it has been contended 
by feveral, that William I. claimed Britain ; that 
is, not by right of arms, but by right of conqueft or 
acqueft; under promife of fueceffion made' by Edward 
the Confeffor, and a contrail entered , into by Harold 
to lupport his pretenfions to that fucceflion; and by 
old writers, conquefttts, acquifttio, and perquifttio , are 
frequently ufed as fynonymous terms. 

Conquest, in the law of nations, as the adequa¬ 
tion of fovereignty by force of arms, by fome fo* 
reign prince : who reduces the vanquijhed under his 
empire. The right of conquefl is derived from the 
laws of war ; and when a people is fubjefted, the con¬ 
duit of the conqueror is regulated by four kinds of 
law. Firft, the law of nature, which diilates what¬ 
ever tends to felf-prefervation ; fecondly, our reafon, 
which teaches us to ufe others, as we would be treat¬ 
ed ourfelves; thirdly, the laws of political foeiety, to 
which nature has not affigned any precife boundary,; 
daftly, the law which is derived from the particular cir- 
cuntftances attending the conqueft. Thus, a ftate 
conquered by another will be treated in one of the 
four methods following: Either the conqueror will 
continue it under its own laws, and will only claim the 
exercife of civil and ecclefiaftical fovereignty : or he 
will impofe a new form of government; or he will de- 
ftroy the frame of their foeiety, and incorporate the 
inhabitants with others: or he will exterminate them. 

CONRAD II. elected emperor of Germany in 1004. 
He was obliged to take the field againft moft of the 
German dukes who had revolted from him; and he 
pur Enteft duke of Suabia under the ban of the em- 
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Conrad Ill, emperor of Germany in 1158. The 
duke of Bavaria oppofed his elcclion, and being put 
under the ban of the empire, and deprived of his du¬ 
chy, he could not furVive his difgrace. The margtave 
of Auftria was ordered by the Emperor to take pof. 
leflion of Bavaria; butWelfti, uncle to the deceafcd 
duke, attacked him, and was defeated near the caftle 
of Winfburg: the battle fought .upon this occafion is 
"famous in hiilory,as having given rife to the party names 
of Gue/phs and Gibbelines, afterwards aflinned in Italy. 
The parole of the day with the Bavarians was Welftt, 
from the name of their general; that of the Imperia- 
lifts Werbiingen, from a fmall villageWhere Frederic 
Duke of Suabia, their commander, had been nur- 
fed: by degrees thefe names ferved to diftinguiihcd 
the two parties : and the Italians, who could not ac* 
cuftom themfelves to fuch rough words, formed from 
them their Guelphs and Gibbelincs. He died ia 
IIJ2. 

Conrad of Lichtenau, or Abbas Ufpergeniis, was 
author of an Univerfal Chronology from the creation 
to 1229, continued by an anonymous writer to Cha. V. 
He collected a fine library, and died about the year 
1240. 

CONRADIN, or Conrad, junior, fon of Con¬ 
rad IV. was acknowledged Emperor by the Gibbe- 
lines, who received him in triumph at Rome : but 
Pope Alexander IV. had publifhed a crufade againft 
this orphan-; and Urban VII. his fucceflor, gave the 
empire to Charles of Anjou, brother to Louis IX. 
king of France; and the unfortunate youth, though 
powerfully fupported even by the Turks, loft a battle, 
in which he was taken prifoner, and was beheaded by 
order of his bafe opponent, publicly at Naples in 1229, 
in the r8th year of his age. In him ended the race of 
the Dukes of Suabia, which had produced feveral 
kings and emperors. 

CONSANGUINITY, or Kindred, is defined by 
the writers on thefe fnbjedls to be, vinculum perfona- 
rutn ab eodem ftipite defeendentium; the connedtion or 
relation of perfons defeended from the fame ftock or 
common anceftor.” This confanguinity is either lineal 
or collateral. 

Lineal confanguinity is that which fubfifts between 
perfons of whom one is defeended in a direft line from 
the other, as between John Stiles (the propofttus in 
the table of confanguinity) and his father, grandfa¬ 
ther, great-grandfather, and fo upwards in the diredfc 
afeending line; or between John Stiles and his fon, 
grand-fon, great grand-fon, and fo downwards in the 
diredl defeending line. Every generation, in this di- 
reft lineal confanguinity, conftitutes a different de¬ 
gree, reckoning either upwards or downwards: the 
father of John Stiles is related to him in the firft de¬ 
gree, and fo likewife is his fon; his grandfire and 
grandfon, in the fccond; his great-grandfire and great- 
grandfon in the third. This is the only natural way of 

reckoning; 
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ConfangaJ- reckoning thedegrees in the direct line; and therefore mcrons iflbe : both thefc i flues are lineally defeended Ooniaigtii- 

efiy-uniyerfally obtains, as well in the civil and canon, as from John Stiles as their common anceflor ; and they , n,t J’ . 

v ' in the common law. are collateral kinfmen to each other, becaufe they are 

The doctrine of lineal confanguinity is faffiriently all delcended from this common anceflor, and all have 
plain and obvious; but it is, at the lirit view, alto- a portion of his blood in their veins, which denomi- 
i!ithing to conlider the number of lineal ancestors nates them confanguineom. 

which every man has, within no very great number We mull be careful to remember, that the very be- 
of degrees: and fo many different bloods is a man ing of collateral confanguinity conlilts in this defeent 
faid to contain in his veins, as he hath lineal ance- from one and the fame common anceltor. Thus Ti- 
flors. Of thefehehath two in the firit defending de- tius and his brother are related; why? becaufe both 

gree; his own parents : he hath four in the fecond ; are derived from one father : Titius and his firit con- 

rhe parents of his father, and the parents of his mo- ftn are related ; why ? becaufe both defeend from tlia 

ther: he hath eight in the third, the parents of his fame grandfather; and his fecond coufin’s claim to 

two grandfathers, and of his two grandmothers t and, confanguinity is this, that they are both derived from 
by the fame rale of progreflion, he hath 128 in the fe- one and the fame great-grandfather. In fhort, as 

venth ; 1024 in the tenth; and at the 20th degree, or many anceflors as a man has, fo many common flocks 

the diflance of 20 generations, every man hath above he has from which collateral kinfmen may be derived. 
a million of anceflors, as common arithmetic will de- And as we are taught by holy writ, that there is one 
monllrate (a). This lineal confanguinity, we may couple of common anceflors belonging to us all, from 
obferve, falls ftridlly within the definition of vincu- whom the whole race of mankind is defeended, the 
lumperfonarum ab eodem jUpite defeendenttum ; fince li- obvious and undeniable confequence is, that all men 
neal relations are fuch as defeend one from the other, are in fome degree related to one another. For, 'bl¬ 
and both of conrfe from the fame common anceftor. deed, if we only fuppofe each couple of our anceflors 
Collateral kindred anfwers to the fame defeription : to have left, one with another, two children; and 
collateral relations agreeing with the lineal in this, each of thofe children to have left, on an average, two 
that they defeend from the fame flock or anceflor; more (and without fucli a fuppofition the human fpe- 
but differing in this, that they do not defeend the one cies mufl be daily diminifhing); we fhall find that all 
from the other. Collateral kinfmen, then, are fuch as of ns have now fubfifting near 270 millions of kindred 
lineally fpring from one and the fame anceflor, who is in the 15th degree, at the fame diflance from the feve- 
the ftirps , or “ root,” the jlipes, “ trank,” or common ral common anceflors as weourfelves are; befides thofe 
flock, from whence thefe relations are branched out. that are one or two degrees nearer to or farther front 
As if John Stiles hath two foils, who have each a nu- the common flock, who may amount to as many 
Voi. V. Xx more. 


(a) This will feem furprifing to thofe who are unacquainted with the increafing power of progreflive 
numbers; but it is palpably evident from the following table of a geometrical progreflion, in which the fir ft 
term is 2, and the denominator alfo 2: or, to fpeak more intelligibly, it is evident, for that each of us has 
two anceflors in the firfl degree, the number of whom is doubled at every remove; becaufe each of our ance¬ 
flors .has alfo two immediate anceflors of his own. 


I 

2 

2 

4 

3 

8 

4 

16 

5 

32 

6 

64 

7 

128 

8 

256 

9 

512 

10 

1024 

11 

2048 

12 

4096 

13 

8192 

M 

16384 

IS 

32768 

16 

65536 

17 

131072 

18 

262144 

19 

524288 

20 

1048576 


A fltorter way of finding the number of anceflors at any even degree, is by fquaring the number of an¬ 
ceflors at half that number of degrees. Thus, 16, the number anceflors at 4 degrees, is the fquare 
©f 4, the number of anceflors at two; 256 is the fquare of 16; 65536 of 256; and the number, of ancc. 
flors at 40 degrees would be the fquare of 1,048,57$, or, upwards of a million of millions. 
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Confangui-more (b). And if this calculation would appear in- 
nity- compatible with the number of inhabitants on the earth, 
v " it is becaufe, by intermarriages among the feveral de- 
fcendents from the fame anceltor, a hundred or a thott- 
fand modes of confanguinity may be confolidated in 
one perfon; or he may be related to 11s a hundred or 
a thoufand different ways.' 

The method of computing thefe degrees in the ca¬ 
non law, which we have adopted, is as follows. We 
begin at the common anceltor, and reckon downwards; 
and in whatfoever degree the two perfons, or the 
molt remote of them, is diltant from the common an¬ 
celtor, that is the degree in wnich they are related to 
each other. Thus, Titius and his brother are related 
in the firft degree; for from the father to each of 
them is counted only one ; Titius and his nephew are 
related in the fecond degree ; for the nephew is two 
degrees removed from the common anceltor, viz. his 
own grandfather, the father of Titius: or (to give 
a more illultrious inltance from the Englilh annals) 
King Henry VII. who Hew Richard III. in the battle 
of JBofworth, was related to that prince in the fifth x 
degree. Let the propofitus, therefore, in the table of 
confanguinity, reprefent King Richard III.and the clafs 
marked e, King Henry VII. Now their common ftock 


or anceltor was King Edward III. the abavus in the Confangul- 
fame table : from him to Edmund Duke of York, the nity. 
pruavus is one degree ; to Richard Earl of Cambridge, 
the avus, two ; to Richard Duke of York, the pater, 
three ; to King Richard III. the propojhus, four ; and 
from King Edward III. to John of Gant (a) is one de¬ 
gree : to John Earl of Somerfet (b) two ; to John 
Duke of Somerfet (c) three ; to Margaret Countefs 
of Richmond (d) four ; to King Henery VII. (e) five. 

Which lalt-mentioned prince, being the fartheft re¬ 
moved from the common ftock, gives the denomination 
to the degree of kindred in the canon and municipal 
law. Though according to the computation of the 
civilians (who count upwards from either of the per¬ 
fons related, to the common ftock, and then down¬ 
wards again to the other ; reckoning a degree for each 
perfon both afcending and depending) thefe two 
princes were related in the ninth degree: for from 
King Richard III. to Richard Duke of York is one 
degree; to Richard Earl of Cambridge two; to Ed¬ 
mund Duke of York three ; to King Edward III. the 
common anceltor, four ; to John of Gant five; to 
John Earl of Somerfet fix ; to John Duke of So¬ 
merfet feven; to Margaret Countefs of Richmond 
eight; to King Henry VII. nine. See the Table of 

Confangutnity 


(b) This will fwellmore confiderably than the former calculation : for here, though the firft terra is but f, the 
denominator is 4; that is, there is one kinfman (a brother) in the firft degree, who makes, together with the 
propofitus, the two dependents from the firft' couple of anceltors; and in every other degree, the number of 
kindred mult be the quadruple of thofe in the degree which immediately precedes it. For fince each couple of 
anceltors has two defeendents who increafe in a duplicate ratio, it will follow, that the ratio in which all the 
, defeendents increafe downwards, muft be double to that in which the anceftors increafe upwards: but we have 
feen that the anceftors increafe in a duplicate ratio : therefore the defeendents muft increafe in a double dupli¬ 
cate ; that is, in a quadruple ratio. 

Collateral Degrees. Number of Kindred. , 

1 1 

2 4 

3 16 

4 64 

5 256 

6 1024 

7 4 ° 9 6 

8 16384 

9 6^36 

10 262144 

11 1048576 

12 4194304 

13 16777216 

14 67108864 

15 268435456 

16 1073741824 

17 4294967296 

18 17179869184 

19 68719476736 

20 274877906944 

This calculation may alfo be formed by a more compendious procefs, viz. by fquaring the couples, or half 
the number of anceftors, at any given degree ; which will furnilh us with the number of kindred we have in the 
fame degree, at equal diltance with ourfelves from the common ftock, befides thofe at unequal diftances. Thus, 
in the tenth lineal degree, the number of anceftors is 1024; its half, or the couples, amount to 512; the num¬ 
ber of kindred in the tenth collateral degree amounts therefore to 262144, or the fquare of 512. And if we 
will be at the trouble to recoiled! the ftate of the feveral families within our own knowledge, and obferve how 
far they agree with this account; that is, whether, on an average, every mm has not one brother or filter, four 
firft-coufins, fixteen fecond-coufins, and fo on; we fhall find, that the prefent calculation is very far from be¬ 
ing overcharged. 
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Confangui- Confanguinity (Plate CXLVI), wherein all the de- 
nity, grees of collateral kindred to the pt of optus arecom- 
Confcience. puted, as far as the tenth of the civilians and the 
' v feventh of the canonilts inclulive ; the former being 
diltinguilhed by the numeral letters, the latter by the 
common ciphers. 

Consanguinity and Affinity (degrees of), forbid¬ 
den in marriage. See iVlAKitiACE ; and Law, Part 
III. N° clx. 4. 

Consanguinity and Affinity, an obj edtion againll 
a judge. See Law, Parc III. N° clvi. 12. Againll 
a witnefs, ibid, clxxxiv. 12. 

CONSCIENCE, a fecret teftimony of the foul, 
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ot his bell jewels, and a large fum of money, to which Confidence 
his fervantwas likewife pi ivy. t he mailer having oc- || 

cafion to difmounton the road, the fervant watching Confcript. 
his opportunity, took a pillol irom his mailer’s fadule 
and fliot him dead on the fpot ; then rifled him of his 
jewels and money, and hanging a large ftone to his 
neck, he threw him into the ncarelt canal. With this 
booty he made off to a diltant part of the country, 
where he had reafon to believe that neither he nor his 
mailer where known. There he began to trade in a 
very low way at firfl, that his obfenrity might fereen 
him from obfervation, and in the courfe of a good 
many years feemed to rife, by the natural progrels of 


whereby it gives its approbation to things that are ‘bufinefs into wealth and confideration; fo that his 
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naturally good, and condemns tltofe that are evil. See 
Moral hhiiofophy. 

A man of integrity will never lillen to any reafon, or 
give way to any meafure, or be milled by any induce¬ 
ment, againll confidence.—-The inhabitants of a great 
town offered Marlhal de Turenne 100,000 crowns, 
upon condition he would take another road, and not 
march his troops their way. He anfwered them, “ As 
your town is not on the road I intend to march, I 
cannor accept the money you offer me.”—-The Earl 
of Derby, in the reign of Edward 111 . making a de- 
feent in Guienne, carried by Itorm the town of Ber- 


good fortune appeared at once the effedt and reward 
of indullry and virtue. Of thefe he counterfeited the 
appearance fo well, that he grew into great credit, 
married into a good family, and by laying out his hid¬ 
den llores difcreetly, as he faw occalion, and joining 
to all an univtrfal affability, he was admitted to a 
lhareofthe government of the town, and rofe from 
one poll to another, till at length he was chofen chief 
magillrate. In this office he maintained a fair cha¬ 
racter, and continued to fill it with no fmall applaufe 
both as a governor and a judge ; till one day as he fat 
on the bench with fome of his brethren, a criminal 


gerac, and gave it up to be plundered. A Welch 
knight happened by chance to light upon the receiver’s 
office. He found there fiich a quantity of money 
that he thought himfi if obliged to acquaint his gene¬ 
ral with it, imagining that fo great a booty naturally 
belonged to him. But he was agreeably furprifed 
when the earl told him, with a pleafant countenance, 
that he wifhed him joy of his good fortune; and that 
he did not make the keeping of his word to depend 
upon the great or little value of the thing he had pro- 
mifed. — In the liege of Falifci by Camillas general of 
the Romans, the fchoolmafter of the town, who had 
the children of the fenators under his care, led them 
abroad under the pretext of recreation, and carried 
them to the Roman camp, faying to 'Camillas-, that 
by this artifice he had delivered Falifci into his hands. 
Camillus abhorring this treachery, obferved, “ That 
there were laws for war as well as for peace ; and 
that the Romans were taught to make war with inte¬ 
grity not lefs than with courage.” He ordered the 
fchoolmafter to be ftripped, his hands to be bound be¬ 
hind his back, and to be delivered to the boys to be 
lalhed back into the town. The Falerians, formerly 
obllinate in refinance, llruck with an adl of juftice fo 
illullrious, delivered themfelves up to thej Romans; 
convinced that they would be far better to have the 
Romans for their allies than their enemies. 

It is a faying. That no man ever offended his own 
■confidence, but firlt or laft it was revenged upon him. 
The power of confidence indeed has been remarked in 
all ages, and the examples of it upon record are innu¬ 
merable. The following is related by Mr Fordyce, 
•f Vol. in his Dialogues on Education j, as a real occurrence 

p. 401 which happened in a neighbouring Hate not many 

years ago. A jeweller, a man of good character and 
confiderable wealth, having occafion in the way of his 
bufinefs to travel at fome diftance from the place of 


was brought before him who was acetified of murder¬ 
ing his mafter. The evidence came out full, the jury 
brought in their verdidt that the prifoner was guilty, 
and the whole aflembl-y waited the fentence of the pre- 
fident ot the court (which he happened to be that 
day) with great fufpence. Mean while he appeared 
to be in unufual diforder and agitation of mind, and 
his colour changed often ; at length he arofe from his 
feat, and coming down from the bench, placed him- 
felf juft by the unfortunate man at the bar. “ You 
fee before you- (faid he, addreffing himfelf to thofe 
who had fat on the bench with him), a ftriking in- 
ftance of the juft awards of heaven, which this day, 
after 30 years concealment, prefents to you a greater 
criminal than the-man juft now found guilty.” Then 
he made an ample confeffion of his guilt, and of all 
its aggravations. “ Nor can I feel (continued he) 
any relief from the agonies of an awakened confidence, 
but by requiring that juftice be forthwith done againll 
me in the moll public and folemn manner.” We may 
eafily fuppofe the amazement of all the affembly, and 
efpecially of his fellow-judges. However, they proceed¬ 
ed, upon this confeffion, to pafs fentence upon him, and 
he died, with all thefymptoms of a penitentmind. 

Courts of Co: scilxce, are courts for recovery of 
fmall debts, conftituted by aft of parliament in Lon¬ 
don, Weftminifter, &c. and other populous and trading 
diftridts. 

CONSCIOUSNESS. Metaphyficians, in lieu of 
the word confdencs : v hich feems appropriated to theo¬ 
logical or moral matters, ordinarily ule that of con- 
jilouftutfs ; whereby they mean an inner fentiment of a 
thing, whereof one may have a clear and diftindt no¬ 
tion. In this fenfe they fay that we do not know 
our own foul, nor are affured of the exiftence of our 
own thoughts, otherwife than by felf-confcioufnefs. 
See Metaphysics. 


his abode, took along with him a fervant, in order to CONSCRIPT, in Roman antiquity, an appellation 
take care of his portmanteau. He had with fome given to the fenators of Rome, who were called con- 


X x 2 


feript 
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Gonfecra- fcr'pt jathers , on account of their names being all en- 
uon. iered in one regifter. 

Content. . CONSECRATION, the adt of devoting any thing 
" ' * to the fervice and worlhip of God. The Mofaical 
law ordained, that all the firft-born, both of man and 
Lk all, fliould be fanctified or confecrated to God. We 
find alfo, that Jolliua confecrated the Gibeonites, as 
Solomon and David did the Nethinhns, to the fervice 
of the temple ; and that the Hebrews fometimes con¬ 
fecrated their fields and cattle to the Lord, after which 
they were no longer in their power. 

Among the ancient Chriftians, the confecration of 
churches was performed with a great deal of pious fo- 
lemnity. In what manner it was done for the three 
firft ages, is uncertain ; the authentic accounts reach¬ 
ing no higher than the fourth, when, in the peaceable 
reigu of Conflandne, churches were everywhere built, 
and dedicated with great folemnity. Some think the 
confecration confuted in letting up the lign of the 
crofs, or in placing a communion-table in the church; 
and others, that no more was done than preaching a 
panegyrical feriiion in commemoration of the founder, 
and chat then they proceeded to prayers, one of which, 
was compofed on pitrpole for the church to be confe¬ 
crated. The Romanifts have a great deal of pious 
foppery in the ceremonies of confecration; which they 
bellow on at mo ft every thing, as bells, candles, books, 
water, oil, allies, palms, fwords, banners, pictures, 
erodes, agiius-dei’s rofes, childrens clouts. &c. 

In England, churches hare been always confecrated 
with particular ceremonies, the form of which was 
left to the diferetion of the bilhop. That obferved 
by bilhop Laud, in confecrating St Catherine Creed 
church, in London, gave great offence. 

Consecration is particularly ufed for the benedic¬ 
tion of the elements in the eucharilt. 

Consecration, among medalilts, is the ceremony 
of the.apothe'ofis of an emperor, or his tiandation in¬ 
to heaven and reception among the gods. On medals 
the confecration is thus reprefented : on one fide is 
the emperor’s head, croWned with laurel, fometimes 
veiled ; and the infeription gives him the title of divus : 
011 the reverfe is a temple, a bullum, an altar, or an 
eagle taking its flight towards heaven, either from off 
the altar, or from a cippus : at other times the em¬ 
peror isteen in the air, borne up by the eagle ; the 
infeription always, confecratlo. Thefe are the ufual 
fymbols : yet on the reverfe of that of Antoninus is 
the Antonine column. I11 the apotheofis of emprelfes, 
inltead of an eagle there is a peacock. As to the ho¬ 
nours rendered thefe princes after death, they were ex¬ 
plained by the words confecratio, pater , divus , and deus ^. 
Sometimes around the temple or altar are put, -memoria 
ft list, or memora attrna : for princelfcs, xternitas, and 
fideribus recepta ; on the fide of the head, dea, or 6ta. 

CONSENT, in a general fenfe, denotes much the 
fame with Assent. 

Consent of Parts , in the animal economy, an a- 
greement or fymphathy, Whereby when one part is im¬ 
mediately affefled, another at a diflance becomes af¬ 
fected in the fame manner. 

This mutual accord or confent is fuppofed to be ef¬ 
fected by the commerce of nerves, and their art¬ 
ful diftribution and ramification throughout the body. 
The effeCt is fo fenfible as even to come under the 


phyfician’s cognizance: thus, the {tone in the bLJ- Cem'.nms 
der, by vellicating the fibres there, will pain and draw II 
them fo much into fpafms, as to affeCt the coats of the Conferva- 
bowels, in the fame manner, by the intermediation of . t ° r ‘ . 
nervous threads, and make a colic there ; and alfo ex- " 
tend their twitches fometimes as far as the Itomach, 
and occafion grievous vomitings : the remedy, there¬ 
fore, in fuch cafes, is to regard the part originally 
affeCled, how remoLe and grievous foever may be the 
cohfequences and fymproms in other place's. 

The fifth conjugation of nerves branched to the 
parts of the eye, the ear, thole of the mouth, cheeks, 
praecordia, and parts adjacent-, &c. is fuppofed by 11a- 
turalilts 'to be the infirumenr of that parrictilar ar.d 
extraordinary confent between thofe parts. Hence it 
is, that a. favoury thing feen or finelled excites the 
appetite, and alfeCts the glands ami parts of the 
mouth ; and a lhameful thing feen or heard alfFeCts, 
the cheeks with blulhes ; on the contrary, if it pleafe, 
it affeCts the praecordia, and excites themufcles of the 
mouth and face to laughter; if it grieve, it affeCts 
the glands of the eyes, fo as to occafion tears, and 
the mufclcs of the face, putting them into an afpeCt 
of crying. Dr Willis, quoted by Mr Derham, im¬ 
putes the pleafure of killing, and its effects, to this 
paii of neives ; which being branched both to the lips 
and the genital parts, when the former are affeCted 
an irritation is occafioned in the latter. See Svmpa- 
Thy. 

CONSENTES, the name which the Romans gave 
to the 12 fuperior gods, the Dii majorum-gentium. 

The word fignifies as much as confentientes that is, 
wh.o confented to the deliberations of Jupiter’s counciL 
They were twelve in number, whbfe name Ennius has 
briefly expreffed in thefe line's, 

Juno, Vejia, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 

Mercuriiss, Jodi, Nefitunvs, Vulcanus, Aptllo. 

CONSEQUENCE, in logic, the conclufion, or 
what refults from reafon or argument. See Conclu¬ 
sion. 

The confequence is that other propofnion in which 
the extremes or premifes of a fyllogifm are joined, or 
feparated ; and is gained from what was aliened in 
the premifes. 

This word, in a more reftrained fenfe, is ufed for 
the relation or connection between two propofitions, 
whereof one is inferred from the other. 

CONSEQUENT, fomething deduced or gathered 
from a former argumentation. But, in a more pre- 
cife fenfe, it is ufed for the propofition which contains 
the conclufion, confidered in itIVIf, without any regard 
to the antecedent: in which fenfe the confequent may 
be true, though the confequence be falfe. See the 
preceding article. 

CONSERVATOR, an officer ordained for the fe- 
curity and prefervation of the privileges of fome cities 
and communities, having a commiflion to judge of and 
determine the differences among them. 

In moll catholic univerfities there are two conferva- 
tors; the confervator of royal privileges, or thofe 
granted by kings ; and the confervator of apoflolical 
privileges, or thofe granted by the pope. The firft 
takes cognizance of perfonal and mixed caufes between 
the regents, fludents, &c. and the latter of fpiritual 
matters between ecclefiafiics.. 

Anciently 
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Conferva- Anciently there were appointed confervators of trea- 
tor ties of peace between princes ; which confervators be - 

'I came judges of the infractions made on a treaty, and 

Confign- wcre c ; iar g e d with procuring fatisfaftion to be made. 
^ me ” t- . Thefe were ufnally the feudatories of the feveral pow¬ 
ers. In lieu of confervators princes now have recourfe 
to other indifferent princes to guarantee their treaties. 

Conservator of Scots Privileges, at Campvere, is an 
'officer belonging to the royal boroughs of Scotland, 
who takes care of the mercantile affairs of Scotland, 
agreeable to the Itaple contract between them and the 
States-General. 

Conservator of the Peace, in the ancient Engliffi 
cuftoms, was a perfon who had an efpecial charge, by 
virtue of his office, to fee the king’s peace kept. 1 ill 
the eredtiou of juflices of the peace by king Ed¬ 
ward III. there were feveral perfons who by common 
law were interefted in keeping the fame : fome having 
that charge as incident to other offices; and others 
limply, or of itfeif, called cuft odes, or cotifervators of 
the peace. The chamberlain of Chefter is Hill a con- 
fervator in that county ; and petty conftables are, by 
the common law, confervators, &c. in the firft fenfe, 
within their own jurifdidtion : fo are alfo the coroner 
and the ffieriff within their own county. The king 
is the principal confervator of the peace within all his 
dominions: the lord chancellor, lord treafurer, lord 
High He ward, lord marihal, lord high conftable, all the 
jullices of the court of king’s bench, by their office, 
and the mailer of the rolls, by prefeription, are gene¬ 
ral confervators of the peace through the whole king¬ 
dom, and may commit breakers of the peace, and bind 
them in recognifances to keep it. 

Conservator of the Truce, and Safe Conduits, was 
an officer appointed in every fea-port, under the king’s 
letters patent. His charge was to inquire of all of¬ 
fences committed againfl the king’s truce, and fafe 
condudls upon the main fea, out of the franchifes of 
the cinque-ports, as the admirals were wont to do, 
and (itch other things as are declared anno 3 Hen. V. 
cap. 6. 

CONSERVATGRIOS, are mufical fchools efta- 
blithed for the inftruftion of children in the profeffion 
of mafic. Thete are four of thefe at Venice, defign- 
ed for the education of girls, and three at Naples, for 
the education of boys. It has been fuggelled that 
the operation of caftration was performed in the con- 
fervatorios; but the practice is abfolutely prohibited; 
and the young caltrati are brought from Lucia in Pug¬ 
lia : but before the operation is performed, their voices 
are tried in a confervatorio. The fcholars of the Ve¬ 
netian confervatorios have been chiefly celebrated for 
tafte and neatnefs of execution ; and thofe of Naples 
have had the reputation of being the firfl couirapuntifts, 
er compofers, in Europe. 

CONSERVATORY, a term fometimes ufed for a 
green-hotife or ice-houfe. 

CONSERVE, in pharmacy, a form of medicine 
contrived to preferve the flowers, herbs, roots, or 
fruits of feveral fimples, as near as poflible to what 
they are when frelh gathered. See Pharmacy. 

CONSIGNMENT , in law, the depofiting any 
fum of ironey, bills, papers, or commodities, in good 
hands; either by appointment of a court of juftice, in. 


order to be delivered to the perfons to whom they are Conftgn- 
adjudged; or voluntarily, in order to their being re- m«it 
mitted to the perfons they belong to, or fent to the i 
places they are defigned for. _ Confiftory. 

Consignment of Goods, in commerce, is the de¬ 
livering or making them over to another : thus, goods 
are faid to be conligued to a fadtor, when they are 
fent to him to be fold, &c. ; or when a fadlor fends 
back goods to his principal, they are faid to be con- 
figned to him. 

CONSISTENCE, in phyfics, that Hate of a body 
wherein its component particles are fo connected or 
entangled among themfelves, as not to feparatc or 
recede from each other. It differs from continuity in 
this, that it implies a regard to motion or reft, which 
continuity does not, it being fufficient to denominate 
a thing continuous that its parts are contiguous to each 
other. 

CONSISTENTES, inchurch-hiftory, a kind of pe¬ 
nitents who were allowed to affift at prayers, but who 
could not be admitted to receive the facrament. 

CONSISTORY ( conjiftorium), fignifies as much 
as pratorlnm, a tribunal: it is commonly ufed for 3 
council-houfe of ecclefiaftical perfons, or place of ju¬ 
ftice in the fpiritual court; a feffion or aflembly of pre¬ 
lates. And every archbiffiop and biihop of every dio- 
cefe hath a confiftory court held before his chancellor 
orcommiflary in his cathedral church, or other conve- 
nientplace of his diocefe, for ecclefiaftical caufes. The 
bifliop’s chancellor is the judge of this court, fuppofed 
to be flailed in the civil and canon law; and in places 
of the diocefe far remote from the bifliop’s confiftory, 
the biffiop appoints a commiflary to judge in all caufes 
within a certain diftricl, and a regifter to enter his de¬ 
crees, Sec. 

Consistory, at Rome, denotes the college of car¬ 
dinals, or the pope’s fenate and council, before 
Whom judiciary caufes are pleaded. Du Cange derives 
the word from confiftorium ; i. e. locus ubi couftftitur ; 
ufed chiefly for a veftibule, gallery, or anti-chamber, 
where the courtiers wait for admillion ; and called 
a confftenie tuuitifudine. 

The confiftory is the firfl court, or tribunal of 
Rome : it never meets but when the pope pleafes to 
convoke it: the pope prelides in it in perfon, mount¬ 
ed on a magnificent throne, and habited in his poritifi - - 
calia ; on the right are the cardinal-bifliops and priefts, 
and on the left the cardinal deacons. The place where 
it is held, is a large hall in the apoftolical palace, 
where princes and ambnfladors of kings are received. 

The other prelates, prothonotaries, auditors of the ro- 
ta and other officers, are feated on the lleps of the 
throne : the courtiers fit on the ground ; ambafl'adors 
on the right, and confiftorial and fifeal advocates be- - 
hind the cardinals. 

Befides the public confiftory, there is alfo a private 
one, held in a retired chamber, called the chamber of 
papegay ; the pope’s throne here being only raifed two 
Heps high. No body is here admitted but the cardinals 
whofe opinions are colledted, and called fenteuces. 

Here are firft propofed and palled all bulls for bjfhop- 
rics, abbeys, &c. Hence biflioprics and abbeys. 
are faid to be confiftorial benefices ; in regard, they, 
mull be propofed in the confiftory, tfae.anates be paid 
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Confiflory to the pope, and his bulls taken. Anciently they were 
I eleftive ; but by the concordat, which abolilhes elec- 
Confjpiracy. f i 0 ns, ^ey are appointed to be collated by the pope 
alone, on the nomination of the prince. 

Consistory was alfo the name of a court under 
Conflantine, where he fat in perfon, and heard caufes : 
the members of this court were called comttes. 

Consistory is alfo ufed among the reformed, for 
a council or affembly of minifters and elders, to regu¬ 
late their affairs, difeipline, &c. 

Consistory, or court Chriftianin the Englifhlaws, 
is a council of eccleliaflical perfons, or the place of 
juflice in an ecclefiaftical or fpiritual court. Every 
archbifhop and bilhop has a confiftory-court, held be¬ 
fore his chancellor or commilfary, either in his cathe¬ 
dral, in fome chapel, aide, or portico, belonging there¬ 
to ; or in fome other convenient place of his diocefe, for 
ecclefiaftical caufes. The fpiritual court was anciently, 
in the time of the Saxons, joined with the county or 
hundred court; and the original of the confiftory court, 
as divided from thofe courts, is found in a law of the 
conqueror, quoted by lord Coke. From this court 
there lies an appeal to the archbilhop of each province 
refpedtively. 

CONSOLATION, one of the places in rhetoric 
wherein the orator endeavours to abate and moderate 
the grief or concern of another. 

CONSOLE, in architedlure, an ornament cut upon 
the key of an arch, which has a projedlure, and on 
occafionferves to fupport little corniches, figures, bulls, 
and vafes. 

CONSOLIDATION, in law, the combining and 
uniting two benefices into one. The term is borrowed 
from the civil law ; where it properly fignifies an union 
of the poffeflion, or occupation, with the property. 
Thus, if a man have by legacy ufum frudum fundi, 
and afterwards buy the property, or fee-fimple, of the 
heir ; this is called a confolidation. 

Consolidation, in medicine, the adtion of uni¬ 
ting broken bones, or the lips of wounds, by means of 
confolidating remedies, as they are called ; which clean- 
fing with a moderate heat and force, taking corruption 
out of the wounds, and preferving the temperature of 
the parts, caufe the nourifhment to be fitly applied to 
the part affedted. 

Among the many inftances of the confolidating 
power of blood and raw flefh, we have a very re¬ 
markable one in Bartholine’s Medical Obfervations. 
A man being condemned to have his nofe cut off by 
the hand of the common executioner, the friends, who 
were to be prefent, provided a new loaf of warm bread, 
which was cut in the middle, and the nofe received in 
it as it fell from the face : the nofe was after this nicely 
placed on the face again ; and, being fewed on, the 
whole in time confolidated, and left no other marks 
of the ignominy than the fear round the whole nofe, 
and the traces of the flitches. 

CONSONANCE, in mafic. See Interval. 

CONSONANT, a letter that cannot be founded 
without fome fingle or double vowel before or after it; 
as b, c, d, 8 cc. 

CONSORT, Queen Consort. See Queen. 

CONSPIRACY, inlaw, fignifies an agreement be¬ 
tween two or more, falfely to indidt, or procure to be 
indidted, an innocent perfon, of felony. 


CONSPIRATORS are, by ftatute, defined to be Confpira- 
fuch as bind themfelves by oath, covenant, or other al- tor8 > 
liance, to aflifl one another falldy and malicioufiy to Conftable, 
indidt perfons, or falfely to maintain pleas. v 

Confpirators in treafon, are thole that plot againft 
the king and the government. 

CONSTABLE, according to fome, is a Saxon 
word, compoundedof caning, “ king,” and ftapte, which 
fignifies the “ flay or fupport of the king.” But as 
we borrowed the name as well as the office of Coif able 
from the French, Sir William Blackftoneis rather in¬ 
clined to deduce it, with Sir Henry Spelman and Dr 
Cowel, from that language ; wherein it is plainly de¬ 
rived from the Latin comes Jlabuli, an officer well 
known in the empire; fo called, becanfe, like the 
great conftable of France, as well as the lord high 
conftable of England, he was to regulate all matters 
of chivalry, tilts, tournaments, and feats of arms,which 
were performed on horfeback—The 

Lord High Constable of England is the feventh 
great officer of the crown ; and he, with the earl 
marfhal of England, were formerly judges of the court 
of chivalry, called in king Henry IV.’s time Curia 
Militaris, and now the court of honour. It is the 
fountain of the martial law, and anciently was held in 
the king’s hall. The power of the lord high con¬ 
ftable was formerly fo great, and of which fo improper 
a ufe was made, that fo early as the 13th of king Rich¬ 
ard II. a ftatute paffed for regulating and abridging 
the fame, together with the power of the earl marlhal 
of England ; and by this ftatute, no plea could be tri¬ 
ed by them or their courts, that could be tried by the 
common law of the realm. The office of conftable 
exifted before the conqueft. After the conqueft, the 
office went with inheritance, and by the tenure of the 
manors of Harlefield, Newman, and Whitenhurft, in 
Gloucefterlhire, by grand ferjeanty in the family of 
the Boliuns Earl of Hereford and Elfex, and after¬ 
wards in line of Sefford as heirs-general to them ; but 
in 1 $21, this great office became forfeited to the king 
in the perfon of Edward Stafford duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, who was that year attainted for high treafon ; and 
in confideration of its extenfive power, dignity, and 
large authority, both in time of war and peace, it has 
never been granted to any perfon, otherwife than hac 
vice, and that to attend at a coronation, or trial by 
combat. In France, the fame office was alfo ftipprefTed 
about a century after by an edidt of Louis XIII ; 
though it lias been exercifed, in the command of the 
Marshals, by the firftofficer in the army. 

Lord high conftable of Scotland was an office of 
great antiquity and dignity. The firft upon record is 
Hugo de Morvelle in the reign of David I. He had 
two grand prerogatives, viz. Firft, the keeping of the 
king’s fword, which the king, at his promotion, when 
he fwears fealty, delivers to him naked. Hence the 

badge of the conftable is a naked fword_Second, The 

abfolute and unlimited command of the king’s armies 
while in the field, in the abfence of the king; but 
this command does not extend to caftles and garrifons. 

He was likewife judge of all crimes committed within 
two leagues of the king’s houfe, which precindl was 
called the Chalmer of Peace. Though his jnrifdidlion 
came at laft to be exercifed only as to crimes during 
the time of parliament, which fome extended likewife 
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Conflable. to all general conventions. This office was conferred 
*-*-' heritably upon the noble family of Errol, by king Ro¬ 

bert Jirucc; and with them it iiill remains, being ex- 
prefsly referved by the treaty of union. 

Inferior Constables. From the great office of 
high conflable is derived that inferior order, fince 
called the conftables of hundreds andjranchifes; thefe 
were firfl ordained in the 13th year of Edward I. by 
the ftatute of Winchefter; which for the confervation 
of the peace, and vievv of armour, appointed that two 
conftables ffiould be chofen in every hundred and fran- 
chife. Thefe are what are now called conftabalarii caps, 
tales or high conftables ; becaufe continuance of time, and 
increafe of people, See. have occafioncd others of like na¬ 
ture, but inferior authority, in every town, called/e/fy 
conftables, orfub-couftabularii, firfl inftituted about the 
reign of Edward III. 

The former, or modern high conftables, are appoint¬ 
ed at the coart-leets of the franchife or hundred over 
which they prefide; or, in default of that, by the 
juftices at their quarter-feffions; and are removeable 
by the fame authority that appoints them. The petty 
conftables have two offices united in them, the one an¬ 
cient, and the other modern. Their ancient office is 
that of head borough, tithing-man, or borffiolder; 
who are as ancient as the time of king Allred : their 
more modern office is that of conflable merely ; which 
was appointed fo lately as the reign of Edward III. 
in order to aflifl the high-conltable. And in general 
the ancient head-boroughs, tithing-men, and borffiold- 
ers, were made ufe of to ferve as petty conftables; 
though not fo generally, but that in many places they 
Hill continue diftiuct officers from the conftables. 
They are all chofen by the jury at the court-leet; or 
if no court-leet be held, are appointed by two juftices 
of the peace. 

The general duty of all conftables, both high and 
petty, as well as of the other officers, is to keep the 
king’s peace in their feveral diftridts; and to that pur- 
pofe they are armed with very large powers of ar- 
reftingand imprifoning, of breaking open houfes, and 
the like : of the extent of which powers, confidering 
what manner of men are for the moll part put upon 
thefe offices, it is perhaps very well that they are ge¬ 
nerally kept in ignorance. One of their principal 
duties arifing from the ftatute of Winchefter, which 
appoints them, is to keep watch and ward in their re- 
fpedtive jurifdidtions. Ward, guard, or cuftodia, is 
chiefly intended of the day-time, in order to appre¬ 
hend rioters, and robbers on the highways; the man¬ 
ner of doing which is left to the diferetion of the juf¬ 
tices of the peace and the conflable; the hundred be¬ 
ing, however, liable for all the robberies committed 
therein by day-light, for having kept negligent guard. 
Watch is properly applicable to the night only, (being 
called among the Saxons teach’t or waftu) ; and it be¬ 
gins when ward ends, and ends when that begins: 
for, by the ftaiute of Winchefter, in walled towns’the 
gates fhall be clofed from fun-letting to fun-rifmg ; 
and watch lhall be kept in every borough and town, 
efpecially in the fummer feafon, to apprehend all 
rogues, vagabonds, and night-walkers, and make them 
give an account of themfelves. The conflable may 
appoint watchmen at his diferetion, regulated by the 
cuftom of the place; and thefe, being his deputies, have, 
for the time being, the authority of their principal. 
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There are alfo conftables denominated from parti- Confl able, 
cular places, as conflable of the Tower, of Dover v 
caftle, of Windfor caftle, of the caftle of Caernarvon, 
and many other of the caftles of Wales ; whole office 
is the fame with that of the caftellani, or governors of 
caftles. 

Constables oft London. The city of London is di¬ 
vided into 26 wards, and the wards into precincts, in 
each whereof is a conflable. They are nominated by 
the inhabitants of each precindt on St Thomas’s day, 
and confirmed, or other,* ife, at the court of wardmote. 

After confirmation, they are fworn into their offices 
at a court of aldermen, on the next Monday after 
Twefth day. Such as are chofen into the office, arc 
obliged to place the king’s arms, and the arms of the 
city, over their doors ; and if they refide in alleys, at 
the ends of fuch alleys toward the flreets, to lignify 
that a conftable lives there, and that they may be the 
more ealily found when wanted. 

Constables to Juftices of the Peace , in Scotland, 
are the proper officers for executing their orders. 

They have powers to fupprefs tumults, and to ap¬ 
prehend delinquents and thofewhocan give no good 
account of themfelves, and carry them to the next 
juftice. 

CONSTANCE, a ftrong town of Germany, in the 
circle of Suabia, with a biffiop’s fee, whole bifhopis a 
prince of the empire. It has a handfome bridge, and 
feveral fine ftruehires, as well facred as profane. It 
carries on a great trade, and is well fortified; and 
though it pretends to be an imperial town, the Auf- 
trians keep a garrifon here. It is famous for a coun¬ 
cil held herein 1514, when there were three popes j 
but they were all depofed, and Martin V. was eledted 
in their room. The council caufed Jerom of Prague 
to be burnt, though the emperior Sigifmund had given 
him a fafe conduct; in purfuance of this maxim, “ that 
no faith is to be kept with heritics.” They likewife 
condemned the dodtrine of WicklifF, and ordered his 
bones to be burned 40 years after he was dead. 
However, the inhabitants now are Proteflants. It is 
feated on a lake of the fame name. E. Long. o. 12. 

N. Lat. 47. 3y. 

Constance, a great lake of Germany, between 
Suabia and Swifferland. It is 30 miles in length, and 
8 in breadth. It is eroded by the river Rhine; and 
there are feveral towns on its banks. 

CONSTANCY, in a general fenfe, denotes immu¬ 
tability, orinvariablenefs—In ethics, or when applied 
to the human mind, the term implies refolution or Ilea- 
dinefs, particularly under fufferings and the trials of 
adverfity. 

It was the faying of a heathen philofopher, That 
there cannot be imagined upon earth a fpedtacle more 
worthy the regard of the Creator intent on his works 
than-a brave man fuperior to his fufferings. Nothing 
indeed can be more noble or honourable than to have 
courage enough to execute the commands of reafon 
and confcience; to maintain the dignity of our na¬ 
ture, and the Itation affigned us; and to be proof a- 
gainft proverty, pain, and death itfelf, fo far as not to 
do any thing that is fcandalous or finful to avoid them. 

To be thus, is tobe great above title and fortune. This 
argues the foul of an heavenly extra&ion, and is worthy 
the offspring of the Deity. 

Of this virtue the following example, related in 

Engliih 
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Conftab'.e. Englidihiftory, is here feledled, as fuperior perhaps, all 
—v—■> circumftances conlidered, to any other upon record. 

Sir \\ illiain Alkew of Kelfay, in LincolnQiire, had 
feveral daughters. His fecond, named Anne, hadre- 
ceived a genteel education; which, with an agreeable 
figure and good underftanding, rendered her a very 
proper perfon to be at the head of a family. Her fa¬ 
ther, regardlefs of his daughter’s inclination and hap- 
pinefs, obliged her to marry a gentleman who had no¬ 
thing to recommend him but his fortune, and who was 
a molt bigoted Papift. No fooner was he convinced 
of his wife’s regard for the doftrines of the reforma¬ 
tion from popery, than, by the inftigation of the 
priefls, he violently drove her from his honfe, though 
lhe had born him two children, and her condudt was 
unexceptionable. Abandoned by her hufband, lhe 
came up to London, in order to procure a divorce, 
and to make herfelf known to that part of the court 
who either profelfed or were favourers of proteftan- 
tifin: but as Henry VIII. with confent of parlia¬ 
ment, had juft enafted the law of the fix articles, com¬ 
monly called th e. bloody Jlatute , Hie was cruelly betrayed 
lay herown hulband ; and, upon his information, taken 
-into cuftody, and examined concerning her faith. The 
aft abovementioned denounced death againlt all thofe 
wholhpuld deny the doftrine of tranfubllantiation ; or 
that the bread and wine made ufe of in the facrament 
was not converted after confecration into the real bo¬ 
dy and blood of Clirift; or, maintain the uecelfity of 
receiving the facrament in both kinds; or affirm, that 
it was lawful for priefts to marry; that the vows of ce¬ 
libacy might be broken; that private mafles were of no 
avail; and that auricular confeffion to a prieft was not 
necefTary to falvaiion. Upon thefe articles lhe was 
'examined by the inquilitor, a prieft, the lord-mayor of 
London, and the biihop’s chancellor; and to all their 
queries gave proper and pertinent anfwers; but not 
being filch as they approved, lhe was fent back to pri- 
fon, where lhe remained eleven days to ruminate alone 
on her alarming fituation, and was denied the fmall 
confolation of a friendly vifit. The king’s council 
being at Greenwich, lhe yvas once more examined by 
chancellor Wriothefley, Gardiner bilhop of Winche- 
ller, Dr Cox, and Dr Robinfon; but not being able 
to convince her of her fuppofed errors, lhe was fent to 
the Tower. Mr Strype, from an authentic paper, 
gives us the following Ihort account of her examina¬ 
tion, which may not, perhaps, be unentertaining or 
ufelefs to the reader: “ Sir Martin Bowes (lord 
mayor) fitting with the council, as moft meet for his 
wildom, and feeing her Hand upon life and death, I 
pray you, quoth he, my lords, give me leave to talk 
to this woman? Leave was granted. Lord Mayor. 
Thou foolilh woman, fayed thou that the prieft can¬ 
not make the holy body of Chrift ? A. AJkew. I fay fo, 
my lord; for I have read that God made man; but 
that man made God I never read; nor) fuppofe ever 
lhall read it. Lord Mayor. No! Though foolilh wo¬ 
man, after the wdrds of confecration, is it not the 
Lord’s body? A. AJkew- No: it is but confecrated 
bread, or fitcramental bread. Lord Mayor. What if a 
moufe eat it after confecration; what lhall become of 
this moufe ? what fayed: thou, thou foolilh woman ? 
A. AJkew. What lhall become of her, fay you, my 
lord ? Lord Mayor. 1 fay, that the moufe is damped. 
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A. AJkew. Alack, poor moufe !” Perceiving that Conflabjc, 
fome could not keep in their laughing, the council Conft actia. 
proceeded to the butchery and daughter that they in- ' v * 
tended before they came there.—It was ftrongly fu- 
fpetfed that Mrs Alkew was favoured by fome ladies 
of high rank ; and that die carried on a religious cor- 
refpondence with the queen. So that the chancellor 
Wriothedey, hoping that he might difeover fomething 
that would afford matter of impeachment againft that 
princefs, the Earl of Hertford, or his Countefs, who 
all favoured reformation, ordered her to be put to the 
rack: but her fortitude in differing, and her refolution 
not to betray her friends, was proof againft that dia¬ 
bolical invention. Not a groan, not a word, could be 
extorted from her. The chancellor, provoked with 
what he called her obftinacy, augmented her tortures 
with his own hands, and with unheard of violence : but 
her courage and conftancy were invincible; and thefe 
barbarians gained nothing by their cruelties but ever- 
lafting difgrace and infamy. As foon as die was taken 
from the rack, lhe fainted away; but being recovered. 

Hie was condemned to the flames. Her bones were dis¬ 
located in fuch a manner, that they were forced to car¬ 
ry her in a chair to theplace of execution. While lhe 
was at the flake, letters were brought her from the 
lord chancellor, offering her the king’s pardon if lhe 
would recant. But lhe refufed to look at them; tell¬ 
ing the melfenger, that “lhe came not thither to deny 
her Lord and Mailer.” The fame letters were alia 
tendered to three other perfons condemned to the fame 
fate; and who, animated by her example, refufed to 
accept them. Whereupon the lord-mayor command¬ 
ed the fire to be kindled; and with favage ignorance 
criedout, fiatjujlitia, “ Letjuftice take itscourfe.” The 
faggots being lighted, file commended her foul, with 
the utmoft compofure, into the hands of her Maker; 
and, like the great founder of the religion lhe profeff- 
ed, expired, praying for her murderers, July 16, 1546, 
about the 25th year of her age. 

CONSTANTIA, a diftridt at the Cape of Good 
Hope, confining of two farms, which produce the 
well-known wine fo much prized in Europe, and 
known by the name of Cape or Conjlantia wine. This 
place is lituated at the diftance of a mile and a half 
from Alphen, in a bending formed by and nearly un¬ 
der the ridge of hills, which comes from Meuifen- 
mountain, and juft where it ftrikes off'towards Hcut- 
bay. One of thefe farms is called Little Conftantia. 

Here the white Conftantia wine is made. The other 
produces the red. According to M. De la Cail’s ac¬ 
count, not more than 60 figgars of red, and 90 of the 
white Conftantia wine are made, each figgar being 
reckoned at 600 French pints, or about ’ijo Styedilh 
cans; fo that the whole produce amounts to 22,^00 
cans. As the company are ufed to keep one third 
of this for themfelves, the remainder is always be- 
fpoke by the Europeans long before it is made. At 
the Cape this wine is feldom feen at table, partly be- 
caufe it is dear, and partly becaufe it is the produce 
of the country. The red Conftantia wine fells for 
about 60 rixdollars the half awin ; but the white is 
ufually to be purchafed at a mora reafonable rate. 

The genuine Conftantia wine is undeniably a very 
racy and delicate defert wine, and has fomething,pc- 
culiarly agreeable in the flavour of it. That its fu- 

jperiority. 
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Condantia perioriiy, however, is not owing r<> any thing peculiar 
|| in the manner of preparing it, items extremely pro- 
Conftan- babic ; tor then, without doubt, a great de.il moic of 
*. tin g ' ■ it wmuiu be mule. Ju fad, Dr Spar inarm informs us, 
~ v that tire genuine wine can,only be produced by certain 
particular foils. The diflriCts that lie next to thefe 
yield merely the common Cape wine, notwidiAanding 
that they have been planted with vine-Jlocks taken 
from this, as well as with fome brought from the 
banks of the Rhine, whence it is luppofed that the 
true Conflantia fort originally comes ; nay, even tho’ 
all the vineyards about Conilanna Item to have the 
fame foil. We have inftances at the Cape, as well as 
in Europe, that good grapes fometimes produce a bad 
wine; while, on the other hand, bad grapes will yield a 
good fort of wine . therefore, towards making wine of a 
certain quality, beftdes finer materials, there muft be 
certain conditions and circumftances, which, by a di¬ 
ligent and rational invefligation, might probably be 
explored to the great benefit of mankind. 

Such as are apprized in what quantities Conflantia 
wine is confumed in Europe, will perhaps think the 
above calculation of the produce too limited. This, 
however, Dr Sparmann allures us, is by no means the 
cafe ; the overplus being the produce of avarice, which 
goaded on by the defire of gain, will always hit upon 
fome method of fatisfying the demands of luxury and 
fenfuality. The votaries of thefe, accuftomed to be 
put off with empty founds, do not feldoin drink with 
the highefl relifhan imaginary Conflantia, with which, 
however, this liquor has nothing in common belides 
the mere name. It is therefore advifable, even at 
the Cape itfelf, to take care, that whilft one has a ge¬ 
nuine {ample given one to tafle, one is not made to 
pay for a made-up red Conflantia, which otherwife is 
in general fold for half the price. When a wine of 
this kind has been (as it ul'ualiy is) meliorated by a 
voyage, and at the fame time chriflcned with the pom¬ 
pous name of genuine Conflantia, of which it has in¬ 
deed in fome meafure the flavour, it eaflly fells for fitch 
in Europe. 

CONSTANTINA, a llroug confiderable town 
of Africa, in the kingdom of Algiers, and capital of a 
territory of the fame name. It is the largefl and 
firongeft place in all the eaflern parts; and it is feated 
on the top of a great rock. There is no way to it 
but by fteps cut out of the rock ; and the ufual way 
of punifhing criminals here is to throw them down 
the cliff. Here are a great many Roman antiquities, 
particularly a triumphal arch. E. Long. 7. 12. N. 
Lat. 36. 4. 

Constantina, a town of Spain, in Andaltifla, and 
capital of a fmall territory of the fame name, with 
a caflle feated on a mountain. W. Long. 5. 35. 
N. Lat. 37. 40. 

CONSTANTINE, a kingdom of Barbary of that 
name in Africa. It is bounded on the north by the 
Mediterranean, on the eaft by the kingdom of Tunis, 
on the fouth by Bildulgerid, and on the weft by the 
river Sufegmar, which fepara.es it from the kingdom 
of Bugia. The country is the new Numidia of the 
ancients, and had its own king : but it is now a pro¬ 
vince to Algiers. 

Constantine the Great, the firfl emperor of the 
Vol. V. 


Romans who embraced Chriiiiauity. Ilia father. Con- Conftan- 
ilamius Clorus, reuiiae.d liimlcli fanilfs by his vie- tine, 
tiirious expeditions to Germany and Britain: upon the ' * 1 

abdication of Diocletian, he lliared the Roman empire, 
with Valerius Maximinus in 305; and was at that time 
at York, where he died in 306; having firfl caufed 
his Ion Cuiiflantme the Great to be proclaimed empe¬ 
ror by his army, and by theEnglilh. Galerius at tirfl 
refuted to admit Conflantine to his lather’s fharc in the 
imperial throne; but after having left fcveral battles 
he contented ill 308. Maxuitius, who fuccceded Ga¬ 
lerius oppof'cvl him; but was defeated, and drowned 
himfelf in the Tyber. 1 he foliate then declared 
Conflantine chief or fir (I Auguftus, andLicinius his fe- 
cond aflociate in the empire, in 313. Thefe princes 
publilhed an edict, in their joint names, in favour of 
the Chrillians ; but foon after Licinius, jealous of Con- 
flantine’s renown, conceived an ini placable hatred a- 
gainfl him, and renewed the pei iecutions againfl the 
Chriflians. This brought on a rupture between the 
emperors; and a battle, in which Conflantine was 
victorious. A fhon peace enfued : but Licinius ha¬ 
ving fhamefully violated the treaty, the war was re¬ 
new ed; when Conflantine," totally defeating him, he 
fled to Nicomedia, where lie was taken prifoner and 
flrangled in 323. Conflantine, now become foie ma- 
. iter of the w'eflern and eaflern empires, immediately 
formed the plan of eftablifhing C hriflianity as the reli¬ 
gion of the flate ; for which purpofe, he convoked 
feveral ecclefiaflical councils : but finding he was like¬ 
ly to meet with great oppolition from the Pagan in- 
tereflat Rome, he conceived the defign of founding a 
new city, to be the capital of his t hriflian empire ; fee 
Constantinople. The glory Conflantine had ac¬ 
quire by eftablifhing the Chriflian religion, was tar- 
nilhed by the part he took in the perfecutions carried 
on by the Arians, towards the clofe of his reign, a- 
gainfl their Chriflian brethren who differed from, 
them : feduced by Eufebius, of Nicomedia, he banifh- 
ed feveral eminent prelates : foon after which he died in 
337, the 66th year of his age, and 31ft of his reign. 

As to the character of Conflantine, he was chafle, 
pious, laborious, and indefatigable; a great genera), 
fuccefsful in war, and deferving his fuccefs by his 
Alining valour and by the brightnefs of his genius ; a 
protestor of arts, and an encourager of them hy his 
beneficence. If we compare him with Auguflus, we 
fhall find that he ruined idolatry, by the fame precau¬ 
tions and the fame addrefs that the other ufed to de- 
flroy liberty. Like Auguflus, he laid the foundation 
of a new empire; but lefsfkilfi.il, and Iefs polite, he 
could not give it the fame {lability : he weakened the 
body of the flate by adding to it, ill fome meafure, a 
fecund head in the foundation of Conflantinople ; and 
tranfporting the centre of motion and flrength too 
near the eaflern extremity, he left withour heat, and 
almoft without life, the weltern parts, which foon be¬ 
came a prey to the barbarians. The Pagans were 
too much his enemies to do him juftice. Eul^opius 
fays, that in the former part of his reign he was equal 
to the mod accomplifhed princes, and in the latter to 
the meaneft. The younger Victor, w ho makes him 
to have reigned more than 71 years, pretends, that in 
the firfl 10 years he was a hero; in the 12 fucceeding 
Y y ones 
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Conflan- ones a robber; and in the lolaft a fpendthrift. It is 
tine, eafy to perceive, with refpect to thefe two reproaches 
Conftaa- 0 f Vidor’s, that the one relates to the riches which 
. tin °P le - Conftantine took from idolatry, and the other to thofe 
with which he loaded the church. 

Constantine emperor off-the Eail 111902, left 
the care of the empire to his wife Helena, who load¬ 
ed the people with taxes, and fold all the offices in 
church and flate to the higheft bidders ; while the 
emperor employed himfelf in reading, writing, and 
the fine arts, till he became as good an archited and 
painter.as he was a bad prince: he wrote feveral 
biographical and geographical works, which would 
have done honour to his name, if he had not neglec¬ 
ted his duty to compofe them. He died in 960. 

Constantine (Dracafes), the foil of Emmanuel 
Paleologus, was placed on the throne by fultan Amu- 
rath in 144S. But Mahomet II. his fuccelfor, refol- 
ving to dethrone him, laid fiegeto Conflantinople by 
fea and land, and took it by ailanlt in 1453, after it 
had held out j8 days. The unfortunate emperor fee¬ 
ing the Turks enter the breaches, threw himfelf into 
the midfl of the enemy; and was cut to pieces ; the 
children of the imperial honfe were malfacred by the 
foldiers ; and the women referved to gratify the lull 
of the conqueror ; and thus terminated the dynafly of 
the Conftantines, 1133 years after its eftablifhment at 
Conflantinople. 

Constantine (Robert), a learned phyfician born 
at Caen, taught polite literature in that city ; and ac¬ 
quired great reputation by his fkill in the Greek lan¬ 
guage, in hiflory, and in medicine. He died in 1603, 
aged 103. He wrote a dictionary in Greek and Latin, 
1 and other works, which are efleemed. 

Removing CONSTANTINOPLE, the modern name of the 
the impen- c j t y 0 pB yzantium in Thrace.' It was enlarged and 
tWcit t< th k eaat ’fi e d by the Roman emperor Conftantine the 
caufe of the Great, in the year 330. At the fame time he tranf- 
decline of ferred thither the feat of the empire ; and this remo- 
the weftern val is generally thought to have been one of the prin- 
cinpire, cipal caufes of the hidden decline of the weflern em¬ 
pire after this period. 

Conftan- In the year 332, the Sarmatians implored Conflan- 
tine defeats tine’s affiftance againfl the Goths, who had made an 
the Goths, irruption into their territories, and dehroyed every 
thing with fire and fword. The emperor readily grant¬ 
ed their requefl, and gained a complete victory. 
Near 100,000, of the enemy perifhed either in the 
battle, or after it with hunger and cold. In confe- 
qucnce of this overthrow, the Goths were obliged to 
fue for peace ; but the ungrateful Sarmatians no fooit- 
cr found themfelves delivered fiom their enemies, 
than they turned their arms againfl their benefactor, 

- and ravaged the provinces of Masfia and Thrace. The 
And the emperor, receiving intelligence of this treachery, re- 
Sarmatians turned with incredible expedition, cut great numbers 
of them in pieces, and obliged the reft to fubmit to 
4 what terms he was pleafed to impofe._ 

Is highly Conftantine feems to have been a prince very highly 
rcfpe&ed. refpefled, even by far diftant nations. I11 333,- ac¬ 
cording to Eufebins, ambadadors arrived at Conftanti- 
nople from the Blemyes, Indians, Ethiopians, and Per- 
ftans, courting his friend (hip. They were received in 
a moft obliging manner ; and learning from the arabaf- 
fadors of Sapor king of Pcrfta, that there were great 


numbers of Chriftians in their mailer’s dominions, Conftan- 
Conftantine wrote a letter in their behalf to the Per- tinopolitare 
fian monarch. hiftory. 

Next year, the Sarmatians being again attacked by ' * ' 

the Goths, found themfelves obliged to fet at liberty 
and arm their flaves againfl them. By this means 
they indeed overcame the Goths ; but the victorious 
flaves turning their arms againfl their mafters, drove 
them out of the country. This misfortune obliged 
them, to the number of 300,000, to apply for relief to 
the Roman emperor, who incorporated with his le- number of 
gions fach as were capable of fervice ; and gave fettle- Sarmatians 
ments to the reft in Thrace, Scythia, Macedon, and into his 
Italy. This was the laft remarkable action of Con- a«ny- 
ftanune the Great. He died on May 25, 337, having 6 
divided the empire among his children and nephews, an “ 
in the following manner. Conftajitine, his eldefl foil, p lon of t ] lc 
had Gaul, Spain, and Britain : Conftantius, the fe- empire, 
cond, had Afia, Syria, and Egypt: and Conftans, the 
youngeft, Illyricum, Italy, and Africa. To his ne¬ 
phew Dalmatius, he gave Thrace, Macedon, and 
Achaia ; and to king Annibalianus, his other nephew, 

Armenia Minor, Pontus, Cappadocia, and the city of 
Casfarea, which he defired might be the capital of his 
kingdom y 

After the death of Conftantine, the army and Allhisrela- 
fenate proclaimed his three fons emperors, without tions mnr- 
taking any notice of his two nephews, who were foon dered ex- 
after murdered, with Julius Conftantius the late cm- ^ee font 
peror’s brother, and all their friends and adherents, and two * 
Thus the family of Conftantine was at once reduced nephews, 
to his three fons, and two nephews Gallus and Julian, 
the fons of Julius Conftantius; and of thefe the former 
owed his life to a malady, from which no one thought 
he could recover ; and the latter to his infancy, being 
then at moft about feven years of age. The three 
brothers divided among themfelves the dominions of the g 
deceafed princes; but did not long agree together. In Conftan- 
340, Conftantine having in vain folicited Conftans to tinein - 
yield part of Italy to him, raifed a confiderable army ; T ade . s * Ile 
and under pretence of marching to the affiftance of his Con-"* 
brother Conftantius, who was then at war with the ft ans . 
Perfians, made himfelf mailer of feveral places in Italy. 

Hereupon Conftans detached part of his army againll 
him ; and Conftantine, being drawn into an ambuf- 
cade near Aquilcia, was cut off with his whole forces. i s defeated 
His body was thrown into the river Aufa ; but being and killed, 
afterwards difeovered, was fent to Conflantinople, and 
interred there near the tomb of his father l0 

By the defeat and death of his brother, Conftans re- Conflars 
mained foie mailer of all the weftern part of the em- foie mailer 
pire, in the quiet poileffion of which he continued till of thcWeft * 
the year 350. This year, Magnentius, the fon of one M 11 
Magnus, a native of Germany, finding Conftans de- tiusKvo'lt*. 
fpifed by the army on account of his indolence an in- aga inft 
activity, rcfolved to murder him, and fet up for him- him. 
felf. Having found means to gain over the chief of¬ 
ficers of the army to his defigns, he feized on the Im¬ 
perial palace at Atitun, and diftributed among the po¬ 
pulace what hints he found there ; which induced not 
only the city, but the neighbouring country, to efpoufe 
his caufe. But Conftans being informed of what had 
paifed, and finding himfelf unable to refill the ufurp- 
er, fled towards Spain. Pie was overtaken, however, 
by Gaifo, vftom Magnentius had fent after him with a 

chofen 
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chofen body of troops, who difpatched with many 
wounds the unhappy prince at Helena, a fmall village 
( lituated near the foot of the Pyrenees. 

Thus Conftantius acquired a right to the whole Ro¬ 
man empire ; though one half of it wasfeized by Mag- 
nentius after the murder of Conftans. The former 
had been engaged in a war with the Perlians, in 
which little advantage was gained on either lide; but 
the Perlians now giving no more difturbance, the em¬ 
peror marched againft the ufurpers in the weft, iic- 
lides Magnentius, there w ere at this time two other 
pretenders to the weftern empire. Veteranio, geue- 
, ral of the foot in Pannonia, had, on the firft news of 
the death of Conftans, caufcd himfelf to be proclaimed 
emperor by the legions under his command. He was 
a nuive of Upper Msefia, and advanced in years when 
he ufurped the fovereignty; but fo illiterate, that he 
then firft learned to read. The third pretender was 
Flavius Popilius Nepotianus, fonof Eutropia the lifter 
of Cotiftautiue the Great. Having affembled a com¬ 
pany of gladiators and men of defperate fortunes, he 
allumed the purple on the 3d of June 350, and in 
that attire prefented himfelf before the gates of Rome. 
The prefedt Anicetus, who commanded therefor Mag- 
nentius, Tallied out againft him with a body of Ro¬ 
mans ; who were foon driven back into the city. Soon 
after Nepotianus made himfelf mafter of the city it- 
felf, which he filled with blood and daughter. Mag¬ 
nentius being informed of what had happened, fent 
againft this new competitor his chief favourite and 
prime minifter Marcellinus. Nepotianus received him 
with great refolution ; a bloody battle enfued between 
the foldiers of Magnentius and the Romans who had 
efponfed the caufe of Nepotianus ; but the latter being 
betrayed by a feuator, named Heraclitus, his men were 
put to flight, and he himfelfkilled, after having enjoy¬ 
ed the fovereignty only 28 days. Marcellinus ordered 
his head to be carried on the point of a lance through 
the principal ftreets of the city ; put to death all thofe 
who had declared for him ; and under pretence ofpre- 
venting difturbances, commanded a general maffacre 
of all the relations of Conftantine. Soon after, Mag¬ 
nentius himfelf came to Rome to make the neceffary 
preparations for refilling Conllantius, who was exert¬ 
ing himfelf to the utmolt in order to revenge the 
death of his brother. In the city he behaved moll 
tyrannically, putting to death many perfons of dif- 
tindlion, in order to feize their eltates; and obliged 
the reft to contribute half of what they were worth 
towards the expence of the war. Having by this 
means raifed great fums, he affembled a mighty ar¬ 
my compofed of Romans, Germans, Gauls, Franks, 
Britons, Spaniards, &c. At the fame time, however, 
dreading the uncertain iffues of war, he difpatched 
ambaffadors to Conftantius with propofals of accom¬ 
modation. Conllantius fet our. from Antioch about the 
beginning of autumn; and, palling through Conllanti- 
nople, arrived at Heraclea, where he was met by the 
deputies from Magnentius, and others from Veteranio, 
who had agreed to fupport each other in cafe the em¬ 
peror would hearken to no terms. The deputies of 
Magnentius propofed in his name a match between him 
and Conftanda, or rather Conftantina, the filter of 
Conftantius, and widow of Annibalianus; offering, at 
the fame time, to ConHantius the lifter of Magnentius. 


At firft the emperor would hearken to no terms; but Cenftan- 
afterwards, that he might not have to oppofe two tinopolitan 
enemies at once, concluded a leparate treaty with _ hiftory. ^ 
Veteranio, by which he agrted to take him for his ' v ' 
partner in the empire. But when Veteranio afeend- 
ed the tribunal along with Conllantius, the ioldiers 
pulled him down front thence, crying out, That they 
would acknowledge no other emperor than C onllan¬ 
tius alone. On this Veteranio threw himfelf at the 
emperor’s feet, and implored his mercy. Conftantius 
received him with great kirtdnefs, and fent him to 
Prufia in Bithynia, where he allowed hint a main¬ 
tenance fuitable to his quality. 

Conllantius, now mailer of all Illyricum, and of 
the army commanded by Veteranio, refolved to march 
againft Magnentius withoutdelay. In the mean time, callus fent 
however, on advice that the Perfians were prepa-againft the 
ring to invade the eallern provinces, he married his Perfians. 
lifter Conftantina to his coufin-german Gallus; created 
him Csefar on the 15th of March; and allotted him 
for his ihare not only all the Eall, but likewife 
Thrace and Conftantinople. About the lame time 
Magnentius gave the title of Csefar to his brother 
Decentius, whom he difpatched into Gaul to defend 
that country againft the barbarians who had invaded 
it; for Conllantius had not only llirred up the Franks Conftantius 
and Saxons to break into that province by pronii- ftirs up the 
fing to relinquilh to them all the places they fhould Franks to 
conquer, but had fent them large fupplics of men and '“vade 
arms for that purpofe. On this encouragement the Gau1- 
barbarians invaded Gaul with a mighty army, over¬ 
threw' Decentius in a pitched battle, committed every 
where dreadful ravages, and reduced the country to 
a moll deplorable fituation. In the mean time Mag¬ 
nentius having affembled a numerous army, left Italy, 
and crolfing the Alps, advanced into the plains of 
Pannonia, where Conftantius, whofe main llrength 
confilled in cavaltry, was waiting for him. Magnen¬ 
tius, hearing that his competitor was encamped at a 
fmall diftance, invited him by a meffenger to the ex* 
tenfive plains of Scifcia on the Save, there to decide 
W'hich of them had the bell title to the empire. This i s< 3 € ^,° te( j 
challenge was by Conftantius received w ith great by Mag- 
joy; but as his troops marched towards Scifcia in dif-nentius, 
order, they fell inlo an ambufeade, and were put t® 
flight with great flaughter. With this fuccefs, Mag¬ 
nentius was fo elated, that he rejedled all terms of 
peace which were now offered by Conftantius; but 
after fome time, a general engagement enfued at 
Murfa, in which Magnentius was entirely defeated, M 
with the lofs of 24,000 men. Conftantius, though tiusdefeat- 
vi&or, is faid to have loll 30,000, which feems irn- ed at Mur- 
probable. All authors, however, agree, that the battle fa* 
of Murfa proved fatal to the weftern empire, and . 22 
greatly contributed to its fpeedy decline. This battle 

After his defeat at Murfa, Magnentius retired into ^ ir l ° the 
Italy, where hcrecruited his lhattered forces as well eI " pire ' 
as he could. But the beginning of the following year 
352, Conllantius, having affembled his troops, furpri- 
fed and took a ftrong caftle on the Julian Alps, belong¬ 
ing to Magnentius, without the lofs of a man. After 
this the emperor advanced in order to force the reft; 
upon which Magnentius was ftruck with fuch terror, 
that he immediately abandoned Aquileia, and ordered 
the troops that guarded the other paffes of the Alps to 
Y y 2 follow 
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Conftan- follow him. Thus Conftantius entering Italy without 
tinopolitaa oppolition, made himfelf mailer of Aquileia. From 
history. ^ t ] lence j, c advanced to Pavia, where Magnentius gain¬ 
ed a conliderable advantage over him. Notwith- 
ftanding this lofs, however, Conftantius reduced the 
whole country bordering on the Po, and Maguentius’s 
men deferted to him in whole troops, delivering up 
to him the places they had garrifoned ; by which the 
tyrant was ib dilheartcned, that he left Italy, and reti¬ 
red with all liisforcesintoGaul. Soon after this, Afri¬ 
ca, Sicily, and Spain, declared for Conftantius ; upon 
which Magnentius lent a fenator, and after him lbnie 
bilhops, to treat of a peace; but the emperor treated 
the fenator as a fpy, and fent back the bilhops with¬ 
out any anfwer.—Magnentius now finding his affairs 
defperate, and that there were no hopes of pardon, 
recruited his army in the bed manner he could, and 
Magncn- difpatched an aifallin into the Ealt to murder Gallus 
tius at- Cari'ar; hoping that his death would oblige the ernpe- 
tcmpts to ror . 0 withdraw his forces front Gaul, and march in 
£ et P er f° n t0 ^ ie defence of the Eaftern provinces, which 

niurdere . were threatened by the Perfians. The aifallin gained 
over fonte of Callus’s guards : but the plot being dif- 
coverd before it could be put in execution, they were 
24 all feized and executed as traitors. 

Magnen- [ n the war againft Magnentius was carried on 
tiua defeat- mo re vigour than ever, and at laft happily ended 
time kills ^ a battle f° u ght in the Higher Daupbiuy. Mag- 
all his fa- nentius, being defeated, took Ihelte'r in Lyons; but 
mily and the few foldiers who attended him, defpairing of any 
himfelf, furtherfuccefs, refolved topurchafe the emperors favour 
by delivering tip to him his rival, the author of fo ca¬ 
lamitous a war. Accordingly they furrounded the 
lioufe where he lodged; upon which the tyrant, in 
defpair, flew with his own han’t! his mother, his bro¬ 
ther Deftderius whom he had created Caofar, and fuch 
of his friends and relations as were with him; and 
then, fixing hip fwordin a wall, threw himfelf upon it, 
in order, to avoid a more (hameful deathwhich he had 
reafon to apprehend. 

After the death of Magnentius, his brother Decen- 
tius Csefar, who was marching to his afliftance, and 
had already reached Sens, finding himfelf furrounded 
on all Tides by the emperor’s forces, chofe rather to 
ay lirangle hitnfelf than fall alive into the hands of his 
Conftanti- enemies. Thus Conftantius was left foie mafter of 
us foie ma- the Roman empire. His panegyrifts tell us, that after 
fter of the his vi&ory he behaved with the greateft humanity, 
empire. forgiving and receiving into favour his greateft ene¬ 
mies; but other hiftorians differ conhderably from 
them, and tell us that Conffantius now became haugh¬ 
ty, imperious, and cruel, of which many inffances are 
26 given. 

Manygrie- This year the empire was fubjefted to very grie¬ 
vous cala- vous calamities. Gaul was ravaged by the barbarians 
nutics. beyond the Rhine, and the difbanded troops of Mag¬ 
nentius. At Rome, the populace rofe on account of 
a fcarcity of provifions. In Alia, the Ifaurian rob¬ 
bers over-ran Lycaonia and Pamphylia; and even laid 
fiegeto Seleucia, a city of great ftrength ; which, how¬ 
ever, they were not able to make themfelves mafters 
of. At the fame time, the Saracens committed dread¬ 
ful ravages in Mefopotamia; the Perfians alfo invaded 
the province of Authemufia on the Euphrates. But 
the Eaftern provinces were not fo much haraffed by 


the barbarians as by Gallus Css far himfelf, who ought Conftan- 
to have protected them. That prince was naturally tinopolita* 
of a cruel, haughty, and tyrannical difpoiition; but . h,ft ° ry ‘ . 
being elated with his fuccefl'cs againft the Perfians, he 
at laft behaved more like a tyrant and a madman than 27 
a governor. His natural cruelty is laid to have been Tyranny of 
heightened by the mitigations of his wife Conftantina, Gallus. 
who is by Ammianus ftyled the Megger a, or “ fury of 
herfex;” and he adds, that her ambition was equal to 
her cruelty. Thus all the provinces and cities in the 
Eaft were filled with blood and flaughter. No man, 
however innocent, was fure to live or enjoy his eftate 
a whole day; for Callus's temper being equally lulpi- 
cious and cruel, thofe who had any private enemies 
took care to accufe them of crimes againft the ftate, 
and with Gallus it was the fame thing to be accufed 
and condemned. At laft the emperor being informed 
from all quarters of the evil conduct of his brother-in- 
law, and being at the fame time told that he afpired 
to the fovereignty, refolved upon his ruin. For this 
end he wrote letters to Gallus and Conftantina, invi¬ 
ting them both into Italy. Though they had both fuf- 
ficient reafon to fear the worft, yet they durft not 
venture to difobey the emperor’s exprefs command, 
Conftantina, who was well acquainted with her bro¬ 
ther’s temper, and hoped to pacify him by her artful 
infinuation, fet out firft, leaving Gallus at Antioch: 
but ihe had fcarce entered the province of Bithynia, 
when ihe was feized with a fever which put an end 
to her life. Gallus now defpairing of being able to 
appeafe his foyereign, thought of openly revolting.; 
but inoft of his friends deferted him on account of his 
inconftant and cruel temper, fo that he was at laft ob¬ 
liged to fubmit to the pleafure of Conftantius. He ad¬ 
vanced, therefore, according to his orders; but at Pe- 
tavinm was arrefted, and ftripped of all the enfigns of 
his dignity. From thence he was carried to Flanona, 
now Fianone in Dalmatia, where he was examined 
by two of his molt inveterate enemies. He confefled 
molt of the crimes laid to his charge ; but urged as an 
excufe the evil counfels of his wife Conftantina. The a g 
emperor, provoked at this plea which reflected on his He is put 
filter, and mitigated by the enemies of Gallus, figned to death, 
a warrant for his execution, which was performed ac¬ 
cordingly. 29 

All this time the emperor had been engaged in a War with 
war with the Germans: he had marched againft them tlle Ger " 
in perfon; and though he gained no advantage, the mans ’ 
barbarians thought proper to make peace with him. 

This, however, was but Ihort-lived. No fooner was 
the Roman army withdrawn, than they began to make 
new' inroads into the empire. Againft them Con- 
ftantius difpatched Arbetio with the flower of the 
army; but he fell into an ambufeade, and was put to 
flight with the lofs of a great number of men. This 
lofs, however, was foon retrieved by the valour of 
Arintheus, who became famous in the reign of Va- 
lens, and of two other officers, who falling upon the 
Germans, without waiting ihe orders of their general, 
put them to flight, and obliged them to leave the Ro¬ 
man territories. 

The tranquillity of the empire, which enfued on 
this repulfe of the Germans, was foon interrupted by 
a pretended confpiracy, by which in the end a true 
one was produced. Sylvanus, a leading man among 

the 
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Conftan- the Franks, commanded in Gaul, and had there per- 
tinopolitan formed great exploits againit the barbarians. He had 
_ factory. ^ ], eeil ra if ec j t0 this poll by Arbetio ; but only with a 
3Q delign to remove him from the emperor’s prefence, 

Sylvanus in order to accompliiii his ruin, which he did in the 
betrayed following manner : One Dynu /irs, keeper of the em- 
by Arbetio. peror’s mules, leaving Gaul, begged of Sylvanus letters 
of recommendation to his friends at court; which 
being granted, t ie traitor ernfed all but the fubferip- 
tiou. He then inlerted directions to the friends of 
Sylvanus for the carrying on a confpiracy ; and de¬ 
livering thefe forged letters to the prefedb Lampri- 
dius, they were by him Ihowed to the emperor. Thus 
Sylvanus was forced to revolt, and caufe himfelf to be 
proclaimed emperor by the troops under his command. 
In the mean time, ho wever, Dy names having thought 
proper to forge another letter, the fraud was dilco- 
vered, and an enquiry fet on foot, which brought to 
light the whole matter. Sylvanus was now declared 
innocent, and letters feut to him by the emperor con¬ 
firming him in his poll; but tiicfe were fcarce gone, 
when certain news arrived at the court of Sylvanus ha¬ 
ving revolted, and caufed himfelf to be proclaimed em¬ 
peror. Conftautius, thunderllruck at ihis news, dif- 
patched againit him Uriicimis, an officer of great in¬ 
tegrity, as well as valour and experience in war ; who 
forgetting his former character, pretended to be Syl- 
Is murder- vanus’s friend, and thus found means to cut him off by 
ed. treachery. 

3 1 The barbarians, who had been hitherto kept quiet 

Gaul rava- t [ ie [, rave Sylvanus, no foouer heard of his death, 

fTrbarians ^ ian t ^ ie f broke int0 Gaul w hh greater fury than 
ar M " ever. They took and pillaged above forty cities, and 
among the reft Cologne, which they levelled with 
the ground. At the fame time the Quadi and Sar- 
matiaus entering Pannonia, deftroyed every thing with 
fire and fword.° The Perlians alfo, taking advantage 
of the abfence of Urficinus, over-ran, without oppo- 
l'uiou, Armenia and T.iefopotamia ; Profper and Mau- 
fonianus, who had fucceeded that brave commander in 
the government of the Eaft, being more intent upon 
pillaging than defending the provinces committed to 
their”care. Couflantius, not thinking it advifable to 
leave Italy himfelf, refolved at luft to raife his couiin 
Julian 3 ere- Julian, the brother of Gulins, to the dignity of Caefar. 
atedCaefar. Julian feems to have been a man of very extraordi¬ 
nary talents ; for though before this time he had been 
entirely buried in obfeurity, and converfed only with 
books, no fooner wis he put at the head of an army 
than he behaved with the fame bravery, conduct, and 
experience, as if he had been all his life bred up to 
the art of war. He was appointed governor of Gaul; 
but before he fet out, Couflantius gave him in mar¬ 
riage his filter Helena, and made him many valuable 
prefents. At the fame time, however, the jealous 
emperor greatly limited his authority ; gave him writ¬ 
ten inftru&ious how to behave ; ordered the generals 
who fervw! under him to watch all his actions no lefs 
than thofe of the enemy ; and ftririly enjoined Julian 
himfelf not to give any largeffes to the foldiery. 

Julian fet out from Milan on the ill of December 
55y, the emperor himfelf accompanying him as far as 
Pavia, from whence he parfued his journey to the 
Alps, attended only by 360 foldiers. On his arrival 
at Turin he was firit acquainted with the lofs of Co- 
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logne, which had been kept concealed from the em- Conftan- 
peror. He arrived at Vienne before the end of the tinopohtan 
year, and was received by the people of that city and hlk ° ry * _ 
the neighbourhood with extraordinary joy. 34 

I113J6, the barbarians belieged Auinu ; to relieve He lets out 
which place, Julian marched with what forces he for Gaul, 
could raife. When he came there, he iouud the luge 
raifed : on which he went in pnrfuit ul the baibariaus 
to Auxerre, crolfing with no imall danger thick woods 
and forelts, from Auxerre to Trues. On his march 
he was furrounded on all lides by the barbarians, v, To 
moved about the country in great bodies ; but lie put 
them to flight with an handful of men, cut great num- 35 
bers of them in pieces, and took fomc prifouers. From Defeats the 
Troies he haltened to Rheims, where the main body barbarians, 
of the army, commanded by Marcellas, waited his 
arrival. Leaving Rheims, he took his route towards 
Decempagi, now Disi/ze, on the Seille in Lorrain, 
with a delign to oppofe the Germans who were bul’y 
in ravaging that province. But the enemy atiacking 
his rear unexpectedly, would have cite off two legions, 
had not the reft of the army, alarmed at the Hidden 
noife, turned back to their afliftance. A few days 
afterwards he defeated the Germans, though with 
great lofs to his own army ; the victory, however, 
opened him a way to Cologne. "1 his city he found 36 
abandoned by the barbarians. They had neglected Repairs the 
to fortify it: but Julian commanded the ancient for- fortifica- 
tifications to be repaired with all polfible expedition, tions of 
and the houfes to be rebuilt ; after which he retired Cologne, 
to Sens, and there took up his wimer-quaru rs. i his 
year alio Conltantius entered Germany on the fide of 
Rhsetia, laid wafte the country far and wide; and 
obliged the barbarians to file for peace, which was ^ 
readily granted. The fame year he enact d tw ? o laws; idolatry 
by one of wdiich it was declared capita! to facriiice, declared 
or pay any kind of worfhip, to idols; the other, gram ■ capital by 
ing the effeCls of condemned perfims to belong to D° n h an * 
their children and relations within Lhe third degree, tius ‘ 
except in cafes of magic and treafon ; but this laft one 
he revoked two years after. 

In the beginning of the year 357, the barbat inns be- 
fieged Julian a whole month in Sens ; Marcellus, the 
commander in chief, never once offering to alfift him. 

Julian, however, fo valiantly defended himfelf with 
the few forces he had, that the barbarians at laft re¬ 
tired. After this, Con-ftantius declared Julian com¬ 
mander in chief of all the forces in Gaul ; appointing 
under him one Severus, an officer of great experience, 
and of a quite different difpofition from Marcellas. 

On his arrival in Gaul, Julian received him with great 
joy, raifed new troops, and fupplied them with arms 
which he luckily found in an old arfenal. The em¬ 
peror, refolving at all events to put a flop to the ter¬ 
rible devaftations committed by the barbarous nations, 
chiefly by the Alemans, wrote to Julian to march di¬ 
rectly againft them. At the fame time he fent Bar- 
batio, who had been appointed general in place of Syl- 
vanus, with a body of 25 or 30,000 men, out of Italy, 
in order to inclofe the enemy between two armies. 

The Leti, however, a German nation, palling between 
the armies, advanced as far as Lyons, hoping to fiir- 
prife that wealthy city ; but meeting with a warmer' 
reception than they expefted, contented themfelves 
with ravaging the. country all round it. On the firft 
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Conftan- notice of this expedition, Julian detached ftrong par- 
tinopolitan ties to guard the paliages through which he knew the 
hi (lory, barbarians mult return. Thus they were all cut off 
except thofe who marched near the camp of Barbatio; 
who was fo far from cutting off their retreat, that he 
complained by a letter to Conftantius of fome officers 
for attempting it. Thefe officers, among whom was 
Valentinian, afterwards emperor of the Weft, were, 
by the orders of Conftantius, cafhiered for their dif- 
obedience. The other barbarians either fortified them- 
fclves in the countries which they had feized, hop¬ 
ping up all the avenues with huge trees, or took Atel¬ 
ier in the iHands formed by the Rhine. Julian re- 
folved firft to attack the latter ; and with this view 
demanded fome boats of Barbatio: but he, inftead of 
complying with his juft requeft, immediately burnt all 
his boats, as he did on another occalion the provifions 
which had been font to both armies, after he had plen¬ 
tifully fupplied his own. Julian, not in the leaft dif- 
heartened with this unaccountable conduft, perfua- 
ded fome of the mod refolute of his men to wade over 
to one of the iflands. Here they killed all the Ger¬ 
mans who had taken ftielter in it. They then feized 
the barba- their boats, and purfued the flaughter in feveral other 
iflands, till the enemy abandoned them all, and retired 
to their refpedlive countries with their wives and 
what booty they could carry. On their departure, 
Barbatio attempted to lay a bridge of boats over the 
Rhine; but the enemy, -apprifed of his intention, 
threw a great number of huge trees into the river, 
which being carried by the ftream againft the boats, 
funk feveral of them, and parted the reft. The Ro¬ 
man general then thought proper to retire ; but the 
barbarians falling unexpedtedly upon him in his re¬ 
treat, cut great numbers of his men in pieces, took 
moft of his baggage, laid wafte the neighbouring coun¬ 
try, and returned in triumph loaded with booty. E- 
lated with this fuccefs, they aflembled in great num¬ 
bers under the command of Chnodomartus , a prince of 
great renown among them, and fix other kings. They 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Strafbourg. Here 
they were encountered by Julian; who put them to 
flight, with the lofs of 6 or 8000 of their men flain in 
the field, and a vaftly greater number drowned in the 
river; while Julian himfelf loft only 243 private 
men and four tribunes. In this aftion Chnodomarius 
was taken, and fent to Rome, where he foon after 
■died. 

After the battle, Julian advanced with all his army 
to Mayence, where he built a bridge over the Rhine 
He enters and entered Germany, having with difficulty prevailed 
Germany U p 0fl his army to follow him. Here he ravaged the 
and cun- . countr y t jil the time of the autumnal equinox, when 
trucewith being prevented by fnow from advancing any further, 
the barba- he began to repair the fort of Trajan, by fome fuppo- 
rians. fed to be the caftle of Cromburgh, about three or four 
leagues from Frankfort. The barbarians were now 
fo much alarmed, that they fent deputies to treat of a 
peace; but this Julian refufed to grant them upon 
any terms. He confented, however, to a truce for fe- 
ven months, upon their promifing to ftore with provi¬ 
fions the fort he was building in their country. This 
ble laws of year Conftantius made fome remarkable laws. By one 
Conftan- ] le puniflied with confifcation fuch as renounced the 
Chriftian for the Jewilh religion ; and by another, ad- 
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drefled to Felix biftiop of Rome, he exempted all liter- Corftan- 
chandizing ecclefiaftics, with their wives, children, tinqpclitab 
and domeftics, from every impofition ordinary and ex- hlftcl 7 - 
traordinary ; fuppofing the gains they made to be ap- ' v 
plied by them to the relief of the poor. 43 

In 358, as foon as the feafon was fit for aftion, Ju- Julian con* 
Tan took the field againft the Franks, with a delign to ivers the 
conquer them before the truce he had concluded with Fran ks- 
the Alemans was expired. The Franks were at that 
time divided into feveral tribes, the moft powerful of 
which were the Salii and Chamavi. The firft of thefe 
fent deputies, intreating that he would fuffer them to 
remain as friends to the empire in the country they 
poflelfed. But Julian, without paying any regard to 
this deputation, entered their country, and obliged 
them to fubmit; after which he allotted them lands in 
Gaul, incorporating great numbers of them into his 
cavalry. He next marched againft the Chamavi, whom 
he defeated and obliged to retire beyond the Rhine. 
Afterwards he rebuilt three forts on the river Meufe, 
which had been.deftroyed by the barbarians ; but want¬ 
ing provifions in a country fo often ravaged, he order¬ 
ed 6 or 800 veflels to be built in Britain for the con¬ 
veying corn from thence into Gaul. Julian continued 
in the country of the Chamavi till the expiration of 
his truce with the Alemans ; and then laying a bridge 
of boats over the Rhine, he entered their country, put- •• 
ring all to fire and fword. At laft two of their kings Grants a 
came in perfon to him to fue for peace : w hich Julian peacetotht 
granted, upon their promifing to fet at liberty the cap- Germans, 
lives they had taken ; to fupply a certain quantity of 
corn when required ; and to furnifh wood, iron, and 
carriages, for repairing the cities they had ruined. The 
prifoners whom he at this time releafed, amounted to 
upwards of 20,000. 45 

Soon after the vernal equinox of this year 358, Con- Expedition 
ftantius marched in perfon againft the Quadi and Sar- of Conftan* 
matians, whofe country lay beyond the Danube. Ha- j nis a g alD h 
ving crofted that river on a bridge of boats, he laid 
wafte the territories of the Sarmatians ; who thereupon t ; OIls _ 
came in great numbers, together with the Quadi, pre¬ 
tending to fue for peace. Their true defign was to 
furprife the Romans ; but the latter fufpedting it, fell 
upon them fword in hand, and cut them all in pieces. 

This obliged the reft to fue for peace in good earneft, 
which was granted on the delivery of hpftages. The 
emperor then marched againft the Limigantes , that is, 
the flaves who, in 334, had driven the Sarmatians out 
of their country, and feized it for themfelves.* They * See n° 5. 
ufed the fame artifice as the Sarmatians and Quadi had 
done, coming in great numbers under pretence of fub- 
mitting, but prepared to fall upon him unexpectedly if 
opportunity offered. The emperor, obferving their 
furly looks, and diftrufting them, caufed his troops fur- 
round them infenfibly while he was fpeaking. The Li¬ 
migantes then difpleafed with the conditions he offered 
them, laid their hands on their fwords: on which 
they were attacked by the Roman foldiers. Finding 
it impoffible to make their cfcape, they made with 
great fury towards the tribunal, but were repulfed by 
the guards forming themfeves into a.wedge, and every 4 g 
one of them cut in pieces. After this, the emperor He expel* 
ravaged their country to fuch a degree, that they were the Limi- 
in the end obliged to fubmit to the only condition he g ar - tes - 
thought proper to allow" them, which was to quit their 

country, 
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country, and retire to a more diftant place. The coun¬ 
try was then reftored to the Sarmatians who were its 
original pofleifors. 

This year is alfo remarkable fora very haughty 
embafly front Sapor king of Perfia. The ambafla- 
dor, named Narfes, brought a letter, in which the Per- 
fun monarch ftyled himfelf “ king of kings, brother 
of the fun and moon,” &c. He acquainted the em¬ 
peror that he might lawfully infill on having all the 
countries beyond the river Strynton in Macedon deli¬ 
vered up to him ; but left his demands fltould feem 
unreafonable, he would be contented with Armenia 
and Mefopotamia, which had been moll unjuftly taken 
from his grandfather Narfes. He added, that unlefs. 
jullice was done him, he was refolved to alfert his 
right by force of arms. This letter was prefented to 
Conflantins wrapped up in a piece of white filk t but 
he, without entering into any negociation with the 
ambaflador, wrote a letter to Sapor, in which he told 
him, that as he had maintained the Homan dominions 
in their full extent, when he was podefied only of the 
Ealt, he could not fufFer them to be curtailed now 
when he was mailer of the whole empire. In a few 
days, however, he fent another letter with rich pre- 
fents; being very delirous at lead to put off the war 
till he had fecured the northen provinces againd the 
iucurdons of the barbarians, that he might then employ 
all the forces of the empire againd fo formidable an 
enemy. This embafly proved unfuccefsful, as did al¬ 
fo another which was fent foon after. The lad am- 
bafi’.niors were imprifoned as fpies, but afterwards dif- 
milfcd unhurt. By a law of Condautius dated in 3?8, 
all magicians, augurs, adrologers, and pretenders to 
the art of divination, were declared enemies toman- 
kind; and fuch of them as were found in the court 
either of the emperor or of Julian, he commanded to 
be put to the torture, and fpecilied what torments they 
were to undergo. 

In 3J9. Julian continued his endeavours for relie¬ 
ving the province of Gaul, which had differed fo much 
from the incurfions of the barbarians. He erefted 
magazines in different places, viiited the cities which 
had differed molt, and gave orders for repairing their 
avails and fortifications properly. He then eroded the 
Rhine, and purfued the war in Germany with great 
fttccefs, infomuch that the barbarians fubmitted to fuch 
terms as he pleafed to impofe. In the mean time the 
emperor, having received intelligence that the Ltmi- 
gantes had quitted the. country in which he had placed 
them, haftened to the banks of the Danube, in order 
to prevent their entering Panuonia. On his arrival 
he fent deputies, defiring to know what had induced 
them to abandon the country which had been allotted 
them. The Limigantes anfsvered, in appearance with 
the greateft fubmilfion imaginable, that they were will¬ 
ing to live as true fubjedts of the empire in any other 
place ; but that the country he had allotted them was 
quite uninhabitable, as they could demonflrate if they 
were but allowed to crofs the river, and lay their com¬ 
plaints before him. This requeft was granted; but 
while he afeended his tribunal, the barbarians unex¬ 
pectedly fell upon his guards fword in hand, killed 
feveralof them, and the emperor with -difficulty faveJ 
himfelf by flight. The reft of the troops, however, 
loon took the alarm, and furrounding the Limigantes, 


cut them all off to a man. This year Conflantins in- Conftan- 
flituted a court of inquilition againfl all thole who tu.opohtan 
confulted heathen oracles. Paulas Catena, a noted J uu<! i T- 
and cruel informer, was difpatched into the Ealt to 
profecute them; and Modeftus, then count of the Eafl, The hea- 
and equally remarkable for his cruelty, was appointed thens cru- 
judge. His tribunal was eredixd at Scythopolis in ell >’P erfe - 
Palefline; whither perfons of both fexes, and of cute * 
every rank and condition, were daily dragged in crowds 
from all parts, and either confined in dungeons, or 
torn in pieces in a moft cruel and barbarous manner by 
racks, or publicly executed. 

I11 359, Sapor king oi Perfia began hoftilities, be- The Peril¬ 
ing encouraged thereto by the abfence of Urficinus, ans begin 
whom the emperor had recalled, and appointed in his buddies, 
room one Sabinianus, a perfon very unfit for l'ueh an 
office. During this campaign, however, he made 
very little progrefs; having only taken two Roman 
forts, and deftroyed the city of Anaida, the liege of 
which is faid to have coll him 50,000 men. On the 
firlt news of the Perfian invafion, Conllantius had 
thought proper to fend Urficinus into the Eafl; but his 
enemies prevented him from receiving the fupplies 
necelfary for carrying on the war, fo that he found 
it impoflible to take any effectual means for flopping 
the progrefs of the Perlians. On his return, he was 
unexpectedly charged with the lofs of Amida, and all 
the difaflers that had happened during the campaign.. 

Two judges were appointed to inquire into his con¬ 
duct; but they, being creatures of his enemies, left 
the matter doubtful. On this Urficinus was fo much 
exafperated, that he appealed to the emperor, and in. 
the heat of paflion, let fall fome unguarded expref- 
fions, which being immediately carried to the em¬ 
peror, the general was deprived of all his employ¬ 
ments. ? 3 

Conflantins refolved to march next year in perfon Oonllan- 
againfl.the Perfiaus ; but in the mean time, dreading tm . s marc h- 
to encounter fo formidable an enemy, he applied him- ^ Sln P e f"« 
fclf wholly to the aflembling of a mighty army, by t °°^ ain 
which he might be able fully to cope with them. For 
this purpofe he wrote to Julian to fend him part of 
his forces, v. ithont conlidering that by fo doing he 
left the province of Gaul expofed to the ravages of 
the barbarians. Julian refolved immediately to com¬ 
ply with the emperor’s orders; but at the fame time 
to abdicate the dignity of Casfar, that he might not- 
be blamed for the lofs of tbeprovir.ee. Accordingly 
he fuffered the beft foldiers to be draughted out of liis 
array. They were, however, very unwilling to leave 54 
him, and at lad proclaimed him emperor. Whether Julian pro- 
this was done abfolutely againfl Julian’s coufcnt or not claimeci 
is uncertain ; but he wrote to the emperor, and perfua- em P eri>!V 
ded the whole army alfo to fend a letter along with his, 
in which they acquainted Conflantins with what had 
happened, and entreated him to acknowledge Julian as 
his partner in the empire. But this was pofitively re- 
fufed by Conflantins, who began to prepare for war. 

Julian then, defigning to be before-hand with the em¬ 
peror, caufed his troops take an oath of allegiance to 
himfelf, and with furprifing expedition made hiivfelf 
rnafler of the whole country of Illyricum, and the 
important pafs feparating that country from Thrace. 

Conflantins was thunder-ftruck with this news ; but 
hearing that the Perfia ns had retired, he marched - 

-with. 
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Con ft an- with all Ills forces againft his competitor. On his ar- 
tinopolitan rival at Tarfus in Cilicia, he was feizcd with a feve- 
hifto ry. ri;h diftemper, occafioiieJ chicily by the uncalinefs 
and perplexity of his mind, lie parfutd his march, 
Conftanti- however, to Mopfiicrenc, a place on the borders of 
us marches Cilicia, at the foot of Mount Taurus. Here he was 
againft hnn 0 ' a ljged to llop by the violence of liis diforder which 
but dies. j llcrea f c d every day, and at lafl carried him off on the 

56 13th of November 361, in the 45th year of his age. 
Julian re- By the death of Conitantius Julian now became 
(lores the. mailer of the whole Roman empire without a rival, 
heathen re-pj e had been educated in the Chriftian religion; but 
ligion. fecretly apoltatizcd from it long before, and as foon as 

he faw himfelf mailer of Illyricum openly avowed 
his apoltacy, and caufed the temples of the gods to be 
opened. When 'the melfengers arrived at Nablus in 
Illyricum, where he then was, to acquaint him with 
his being foie mailer of the empire, they found him 
confultiug the entrails of victims concerning the evtut 
of his journey. As the omens were uncertain, he was 
at that time very much embarrall'ed and perplexed ; 
but the arrival of the mellengers put an end to all his 
fears, and he immediately fet out for Conltantinople. 
At Pleraclea he was met by almolt all the inhabitants 
of this metropolis, into which he made his public en¬ 
try on the nth of December 361, being attended by 
the whole fenate in a body, by all the magillrates, and 
by the nobility magnificently drelied, every one tefti- 
fying the utraofl joy at feeing fuch a promiling young 
prince raifed to the empire without bloodlhed. He was 
again declared emperor by the fenate of Conltanti¬ 
nople ; and as foon as that ceremony was over, he caufed 
the obfequies of Conllantius to be performed with great 

57 P om P- . . . . 

Condemns The firlt care of Julian was to inquire into the con- 
fome of the dudt of the late emperor’s minillers. Several of thefe 
late empe- ] lav ; n £ been found guilty of enormous crimes, were 
fters mml " condemned and executed; particularly the noted in¬ 
former Paulus Catena, and another named Apodamus, 
were fenteuced to be burnt alive. Along with thefe, 
however, was put to death one Urfula, a man of 
unexceptionable charafter, and to whom Julian him¬ 
felf was highly indebted. He had been fupplied 
with money by Urfula unkuown to the emperor, at 
the time when he was fent into Gaul with the title 
of Csefar, but without the money neceflary for the 
fupport of that dignity. For what reafon he was 
now put to death, hillorians do not acquaint us. Ju¬ 
lian himfelf tells us, that he was executed without his 

5 g knowledge. 

Reforms The emperor next fet about reforming the court, 
the court. As the vaft number of officers was in his time become 
an intolerable burden, he difeharged all thofe whom 
he thought ufelefs. Pie reduced, among the reft, the 
officers called agentes in rebus, from 10000 to 17; 
and difeharged thoufands of cooks, barbers, &c. who 
by their large falaries drained the exchequer. The 
curiofi, wliofe office it was to inform the emperor of 
what had palled in the different provinces, were all 
difeharged, and that employment entirely fuppreflqd. 
Thus he was enabled to eafe the p-ople of the heavy 
taxes with which they were loaded: and this he did by 
abating a fifth part of all taxes and imports throughout 
the kingdom. 

As to religious matters, Julian, as before obferved, 
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was a Pagan, and immediately on his acceffion to the Conftan- 
throne, rdlorcd the heathen religion. Pie invited to tinopolitan 
court the philofophers, magicians, &c. From all parts ; . hillory. 
neverthclels he did notrail'e any perlecutiou againft ' "A ” 
the Chriilians. On the contrary, he recalled from ba- Recalls the 
niihment all the orthodox bilhops who had been fent philofo- 
into exile during the former reign; but with a de- phers, ma- 
fign, as is obferved both by the Chrillian and Pagan g lc iahs,&c. 
writers, to raife dii'turbances and fow dilfenfrons in the 
church. ’ - 

As the Perftans were now preparing to carry on Marches 
the war with vigour, Julian found himfelf under a againft the 
ueceffity of marching againft them in perfon. But Pufians. 
before he fet out, he enriched the city of Conltanti¬ 
nople with many valuable gifts. He formed a large 
harbour to Ihelter the fliips from the fouth wind, built 
a magnificent porch leading to it, and in another porch 
a ftately library, in which he lodged all his books. In 
the month of May, A. D. 362, he let out for Antioch ; 
and on the firft of January renewed in that city the 
facrifices to Jupiter for the fafety of the empire, which 
had been fo long omitted. During his Hay in this ci¬ 
ty, he continued his preparations for the Perfian war, 
erefting magazines, making new levies, and above all 
confultiug the oracles, arufpices, magicians, ire. The 
oracles of Delphi, Delos, and Dodona, allured him of 
victory. The arufpices, indeed, and moft of his cour¬ 
tiers and officers, did all that lay in their power ro di¬ 
vert him from his intended expedition ; but the de¬ 
ceitful anfwers of the oracles and magicians, and the 
delire of adding the Perfian monarch to the many 
kings he had already feen humbled at his feet, prevail¬ 
ed over all other confiderations. Many nations fent 
deputies to him offering their affiftance ; but thefe of¬ 
fers he rejefted, telling rhem Lhat the Romans were to 
affift their allies, but flood in no need of any affift¬ 
ance from them. Pie like wife rejefted, and in a very 
difobliging manner, the offers of the Saracens ; an- 
fwering them, when they complained of his flopping 
the penfton paid them by other emperors, that a war¬ 
like prince had Heel, but no gold ; which they refenr¬ 
ing, joined the Perlians, and continued faithful to them 
to the laft. However, he wrote to Arfaces king of 
Armenia, enjoining him to keep his troops in readinefs 
to execute the orders he fliould foon transmit to him. 

Having made the neceflary preparations for fo im- p 
porrant an enterprife, Julian fent orders to his troops 
to crofs the Euphrates, defigning to enter the enemy’s ’ P 
country before they had the leaft notice of his march ; 
for which purpofe he had placed guards on all the 
roads. From Antioch he proceeded to Lilarba, a place 
about 15 leagues diftant, which he reached the fame 
day. From thence he went to Beraea, where he halted 
a day, and exhorted the council to reftore the worffiip 
of the gods ; but this exhortation, it feems, was com¬ 
plied with but by'few. From Bercea he proceeded to 
Batnas ; and was better pleafed with the inhabitants of 
the latter, becaufe they had, before his arrival, re- 
ftored the worffiip of the gods. There he offered fa¬ 
crifices ; and having immolated a great number of vic¬ 
tims, he purfued the next day his journey to Hiera- 
polis, the capital of the province of Euphratcliana, 
which he reached on the 9th of March. Plere he 
lodged in the houfe of one for whom he had a parti¬ 
cular efteem, chiefly becaufe neither Conllantius nor 

Gallus. 
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Conftan- Callus, who had both lodged in his houfe, had been 
tinopolitan able to make him renounce the worfhip of his idols. 
hiftory. jjg entered this city, joof his foldier: were killed 
by the fall of a porch. He left Hierapolis on the 13th 
of March ; and having palled the Euphrates on a bridge 
of boats, came to Batnae a fmall city of Ofrhoeue, 
about to leagues from Hierapolis ; and here 50 more of 
his foldiers were killed by the fall of a flack of itraw. 
From Batnae he proceeded to Carrhae ; where, in the 
famous temple of the moon, it is faid, he facriticed a 
woman to that planet. 

Invades While Julian continued in this city, he received ad- 
Perlia. vice that a party of the enemies horfe had broke into 
the Roman territories. On this he refolved to leave 
an army in Mefopotamia, to guard the frontiers of the 
empire on that fide, while he advanced on the other 
into the heart of the Perlian dominions. This army 
confifted, according to fome, of 20,000, according to 
others, of 30,000 chofen troops. It was commanded 
by Procopius, and Sebaftian a famous mauichean who 
had been governor of Egypt, and had perfecuted there, 
with the utmofl cruelty, the orthodox Chriftians. 
Thefe two were to join, if poffible, Arfaces king of 
Armenia, to lay wafle the fruitful plains of Media, 
and meet the emperor in Aflyria. To Arfaces Julian 
himfelf wrote, but in the moll difobligiug manner ima¬ 
ginable, threatening to treat him as a rebel if he did 
not execute, with the utmofl punctuality, the orders 
given him; and at the conclulion told him, that the 
God he adored would not be able to fereen him from 
his indignation. 

There were two roads leading from Carrhae to Per- 
ila ; the one to. the left by Nifibis ; the other to the 
right through the province of Aflyria, along the banks 
of the Euphrates. Julian chofe the latter, but caufed 
magazines to be eredted on both roads; and, after 
having viewed his army,, fet out on the 25th of March. 
He palled the Abora, which feparated the Roman and 
Perfian dominions, near its conflux with the Euphra¬ 
tes ; after which he broke down the bridge, that his 
troops might not be tempted to defert, feeing they 
could not return home. As he proceeded on his march, 
a foldier and two horfes were {truck dead by a flafh 
of lightning ; and a lion of an extraordinary fize pre- 
fenting himfelf to the army, was in a moment dif- 
patched by the foldiers with a fhower of darts. Thefe 
omens occafioned great difputes between the philofo- 
phors and arufpices : the latter looking upon them as 
inaufpicious, advifed the emperor to return ; but the 
former refuted their arguments with others more agree- 
63 able to Julian’s temper. 

Lays wafle Having paired the Abora, Julian entered Aflyria, 
Aflyria. which he found very populous, and abounding with 
all the neceflaries of life : but he laid it wafle far and 
near, deflroying the magazines and provifions which 
he could nor carry along with him; and thus he put 
it out of his power to return the fame way he came ; 
Advances a flep which was judged very impolitic. As he met 
to Ctefi- with no army in the field to oppofe him, he advanced 
phon. to the walls of Ctefiphon, the metropolis of the Per¬ 
fian empire ; having reduced all the flrong holds that 
lay in his way. Here, having caufed the canal to be 
cleared, which was formerly dug by Trajan between 
thefe two rivers, he conveyed his fleet from the former 
to the latter. On the banks of the Tigris he was op- 
Vol. V. 


pofed by the enemy. But Julian pafled that river in Conflan- 
fpite of their utmofl and drove tlum into the tinopolitan 

city with the lols of a great number of their men, he 
himfelf, in the meantime, lofmg only 70 or 75. ~^~ 6 s 

Julian had now advanced fo lar into the enemy's Eegius his 
country, that he found it neceflary lo think of a re-retreat, hut 
treat, as it was impoflible for him to winter in p C r- > s diftreflcd 
fla. For this real’on he made no attempt on Ctefi- 
phon, but began to march back along the banks of p 
the Tigris, foon after he had palled that river. In 
the mean time the king of Perfia was affembling a 
formidable army, with a delign to fall upon the Ro¬ 
mans in their march ; but being delirous of putting an 
end to fo dellrnftive a war, lie fent very advantage¬ 
ous propofals of peace to Julian. Thefe the Roman 
emperor very imprudently rejected ; and foon after, 
deceived by treacherous guides, he quitted the river, 
and entered into an unknown country cotally laid wafle 
by the enemy, and where he was continually harafled, 
by flrong parties, who in a manner furrounded his ar¬ 
my, and attacked him fometimes in the front, and 
fometimes in the rear. A ft ill worfe flep he was per- 
fuaded to take by the treacherous guides already men¬ 
tioned ; and this was to burn his fleet, left it fhould fall 
into the hands of the enemy. As foon as the fleet was 
fet on fire, the whole army cried out, that the emperor 
was betrayed, and that the guides were traitors cm- 
loyed by the enemy. Julian ordered them imme- 
iately to be put to the rack, upon which they confefled 
the treafon ; but it was too late. The fleet was al¬ 
ready in flames; they could by no means be extin- 
guillied ; and no part was faved except 12 veflels, 
which were defigned to be made ufe of in the building 
of bridges, and for this purpofe were conveyed over 
land in waggons. 

The emperor thus finding himfelf in a flrange coun¬ 
try, and his army greatly difpirited, called a council 
of his chief officers, in which it was refolved to pro¬ 
ceed to Corduene, which lay fouth of Armenia, and 
belonged to the Romans. With this view, they had 
not proceeded far when they were met by the king 
of Perfia, at the head of a very numerous army, at¬ 
tended by his two fons, and all the principal nobility 
of the kingdom. Several fharp encounters happened, 
in which, though the Perfians were always defeated, 
yet the Romans reaped no advantages from their vic¬ 
tories, but were reduced to the lafl extremity for want gg 
of provifions. In one of thefe fkirmilhes, when the Is mortally 
Romans were fuddenly attacked, the emperor, eager wounded 
to repulfe the enemy, haftened to the field of battle in a fuddea 
without his armour, when he received a mortal wound a * ta ^ 
by a dart, which, through his arm and fide, pierced er " 
his very liver. Of this wound he died the fame night, 
the 26th of June 363, in the 32d year of his age, af¬ 
ter having reigned fcarce 20 months from the time he 
became foie mailer of the Roman empire. 67 

As Julian had declined naming any fucceflor, the Jovian 
choice of a new emperor devolved on the army. They raifed to 
unanimoufly chofe Jovian, a very able commander, tIleeln P !r * 
whofe father had lately refigned the poft of comes do- 
meftkorum , in order to lead a retired life. The va¬ 
lour and experience of Jovian, however, were not 
fufficient to extricate the Roman army from the diffi¬ 
culties in which they had been plunged by the impru¬ 
dence of his predeceflor. The famine raged in the 
Z z qamp 
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Condan- camp to fuch a degree, that not a Tingle man would 
tinopolitan have been left alive, had not the Perfians unexpectedly 
hiitory. f ent p ro pofals of peace. Thefe were now received 
with the utrnoft joy. A peace was concluded for 30 
years ; the terms of which were, that Jovian Ihould 
reftore to the Perfians the five provinces which had 
been taken front them in the reign of Dioclefian, with 
feveral caltles, and the cities of Nilibis and Singara. 
After the conclnfion of the treaty, Jovian purfued his 
march without moleftation. When he arrived at An¬ 
tioch, he revoked all the laws that had been made in 
the former reign againft Chriftianity and in favour of 
paganifm. He efpoufed alfo the caufe of the orthodox 
Chriftians againft the Arians ; and recalled all thofe 
who had been formerly banifhed, particularly Athaua- 
fius, to whom he wrote a very obliging letter with 
his own hand. It is generally believed alfo that Atha- 
nafius, at the defire of Jovian, now compofed the 
creed which Hill goes by his name, and is fubferibed 
by all the bilhops in Europe. But this emperor did 
not live to make any great alterations, or even to vi- 
fit his capital as emperor ; for in his way to Conftan- 
tinople he was found dead in his bed, on the 16th or 
17th of February 364, after he had lived 33 years, 
and reigned feven months and 40 days. 

After the death of Jovian, Valentinian was chofen 
emperor. Immediately on his acceflion, the foldiers 
mutinied, and with great clamour required him to 
choofe a partner in the fovereignty. Though he did 
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not inftantly comply with their demand, yet in a few 
days he chofe his brother Vilens for his partner ; and, 
as the empire was threatened on all fides with an in- 
vafion of the barbarous nations, he thought proper to 
divide it. This famous partition was made at Mediana 
in Dacia ; when Valens had for his lhare the whole of 
Afia, Egypt, and Trace ; and Valentinian all the 
Weft that is, Illyricum, Italy, Gaul, Spain, Britain, 
and Africa. 

After this partition, Valens returned to Conftanti- 
nople, where the beginning of his reign was difturbed 
by' the revolt of Procopius, a relarion of Julian. O11 
the death of that emperor, he had fled into Taurica 
Clierfonefus for fear of Jovian ; but not trailing the 
barbarians who inhabited that country, he returned in 
difguife into the Roman territories, where having 
gained over an eunuch of great wealth, by name Eu- 
genius, lately difgraced by Valens, and fome officers 
who commanded the troops fent again!! the Goths, 
he got himfelf proclaimed emperor. At firft he was 
joined only by the loweft of the people, hut at length 
he was acknowledged by the whole city of Conftanti- 
nople. On the news of this revolt, Valens would 
have abdicated the fovereignty, had he not been pre¬ 
vented by the importunities of his friends. He there¬ 
fore difpatched fome troops againft the ufnrper; but 
thefe were gained over, and Procopius continued for 
fome time to gain ground. It is probable he would 
finally have fucceeded, had he not become fo much 
elated with this good fortune, that he grew tyranni¬ 
cal and infupportable to his own party. In confe¬ 
rs deieated q ;ience 0 f jjjg alteration in his difpofition, he was firft 
death^ t0 abandoned by fome ofhis principal officers; andfoonaf- 
7 ’.j. ter defeated in battle, taken prifoner, and put to death. 
War with This revolt produced a war betwixt Valens and the 
the Goths. Goths. The latter, having been folicited by Proco- 
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pins, and fent 3000 men to his affiftance. On hear- Conftan- 
ing the news of the ufurper’s death, they marched tinopolitan 
back; but Valens detached againft them a body of 
troops, who took them all prifoners notwithftanding 
the vigorous refiltance they made. Athanaric, king 
of the Goths, expoftulated on this proceeding with 
Valens; but that emperor proving obftinace, both 
parties prepared for war. In 367 and 369, Valens 
gained great advantages over his enemies; and ob¬ 
liged them to fue for peace, which was concluded up¬ 
on terms very advantageous to the Romans. The 
reft of this reign contains nothing remarkable, except 
the cruelty with which Valens perfecuted the ortho¬ 
dox clergy. The latter fent 80 of their number to Eighty or- 
him, in order to lay their complaints before him ; but thodox 
he, inftead of giving them any relief, determined to clergy ec- 
put them all to death. But the perfon who was or- cle f‘ aftics 
dered to execute this fentence, fearing left the pub- ^ 
lie execution of fo many ecclefiaftics might raife dif- 
turbances, ordered them all to be put on board a fhip, 
pretending that the emperor had ordered them only 
to be fent into banifhment; but when the veflel was 
at fome diftance from land, the mariners fet fire to it, 
and made their own efcape in the boat. The fhip was 
driven by a ftrong wind into an harbour, where it 75 
was confumed and all that were in it. A perfecution Magicians 
was alfo commenced againft magicians, or thofe who perfecuted. 
had books of magic in their cuftody. This occafioned 
the deftruflion of many innocent perfons ; for books 
of, this kind were often conveyed into libraries un¬ 
known to the owners of them, and this was certainly 
followed by death and confifcation of goods. Here¬ 
upon perfons of all ranks were feized with fuch terror 
that they burnt their libraries, left books of magic 
fhould have been lecretly conveyed in amongft the 
others. In 378, the Goths, whom Valens had admit¬ 
ted into Thrace, advanced from that province to Ma¬ 
ce-don and Thefialy, where they committed dreadfulra- , 
vages. They afterwards blocked up the city of Con- valens de- 
ftantinople, plundered the fuburbs, and at laft totally feated and 
defeated and killed the emperor himfelf. The day af- lulled by 
ter the battle, hearing that an immenfe treafure was the Goths, 
lodged in Adrianople, the barbarians laid fiege to that 
place: but being quire ftrangers to the art of befieging 
towns, they were repulfed with great daughter ; up¬ 
on which they dropped that enterprife, and returned 
before Conftanrinople. But here great numbers of 
them were cut in pieces by the Saracens, whom Maria 
their queen had fent to the affiftance of the Romans ; 
fo that they were obliged to abandon this defign like- 
wife, and retire from the neighbourhood of that city. 

By the death of Valens, the empire once more fell 
into the hands of a Angle perfon. This was Gratian, Gratian 
who had held the empire of the Weft after the death takesTheo- 
of Valentinian. He repulfed many barbarous nations for 
who threatened the empire at that^time with dilTolu- bispanner, 
tion ; but finding himfelf prefled on all fides, he foon 
refolved to take a colleague, in order to eafe him of 
fome part of the burden. Accordingly, on the 19th 
of January 379, he declared Theodolius his partner in 
the empire, and committed to his care all the provin¬ 
ces which had been governed by Valens. 

Theodofius is greatly extolled by the hiftorians of 
thofe ages on account of his extraordinary valour and 
piety; and for thefe qualifications has been honoured 

with 
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with the firname of the Great. From the many perfe- figns on the dominions of Valentinian. As Theodofius Confian- 

cuting laws, however, made in his time, it would feem at that time found liimfelt in danger from the barba- tinopohtan 

that his piety was at leaft very much mifguided ; and rians, he not only forbore to attack Maximus after . h “iory. ^ 

that if he was naturally of a human and compafftonate this declaration, but even acknowledged him for his 81 

difpofition, fuperftition aud paflxon had often totally partner in the empire. It was not long, however, be- Who in- 

obfcured it. He certainly was a man of great con- fore the ambition of the ufurper prompted him to ^ades the 

dudt and experience in war, and indeed the prefent break his promife. In' 387, he paiitd the Alps on a 

Hate of the empire called for an exertion of all his abi- fudden ; and meeting with no oppolition, marched to °- an< a ent, ‘ 

lities. The provinces of Dacia, Thrace, and Ulyri- Milan where Valentinian ufually reiided. The young 

cum, were already loll; the Goths, Taifali, Alans, princefledfirfttoAquileia;andfromthencetoThel- 

and Huns, were mailers of the greateft part of thefe falonica, to implore the proteflion of Theodolius. 

provinces, and had ravaged and laid walte the reft. The latter, in anfwer to Valcntinian’s letter, inforni- 

The Iberians, Armenians, aud Perlians, were likewife ed him, that he was not at all furprifed at the pro- 

up in arms, and ready to take advantage of the dif- grefs Maximus had made, becaule the ufurper had 

traded Hate of the empire. The few foldiers, who protedled, and Valentinian had perfecuted, the ortho- 

had furvived the late defeat, kept within the Itrong dox Chriftians. At lafl he prevailed on the young 

holds of Thrace, without daring fo much as to look prince to renounce the Arian herefy which he bad hi- 

abroad, much lefs face the victorious enemy, who mo- therto maintained; after which Theodolius promifed 

ved about the country in great bodies. But notwith- to aflill him with all the forces of the Eaft. At firft. 

Handing this critical fituation, the hiltorians of thofe however, he fent meffengers to Maximus, earnellly 
times give us no account of the tranfadlions of the exhorting him to reltore the provinces he had taken 
year 379. Many great battles indeed are faid to from Valentinian, and content himfelf with Gaul, g a 
have been fought, and as many vidtories obtained by Spain, and Britain. But the, ufurper would hearken Hislucceft. 
Theodofius; but the accounts of thefe are fo con- to no terms. This very year he belieged and took 
fufed and contradictory, that no llrefs can be laid up- Aquileia, Quaderna, Bononia, Mutina, Rhegium, Pla- 
on them. centia, and many other cities in Italy. The following 

In the month of February 380, Theodolius was year he was acknowledged in Rome, and in all the 
feized with a dangerous malady, fo that Gratian found provinces of Africa. Theodofius, therefore, finding a 
himfelf obliged to carry on the war alone. This em- war inevitable, fpent the remaining mon ths of this 
peror, apprehending that the neighbouring barbarians and the beginning of the following year in making the 
might break into fome of the provinces, concluded a neceffary preparations. His army confifted chiefly of 
peace with the Goths, which was confirmed by Theo- Goths, Huns, Alans, and other barbarians, whom he 
dofius on his recovery. The treaty was very advan- was glad to take into the fervice in order to prevent , 83 

tageous to the barbarians ; but they, difregarding all their raifing dillurbances on the frontiers. He defeat- Defeated 
their engagements, no fooner heard that Gratian had ed Maximus in two battles, took him prifoner, and put and £ u . t to 
left Illyricum, than they paffed the Danube, and break- him to death. The ufurper had left his fon Vidor, -pheodo- 
ing into Thrace and Pannoriia, advanced as far as Ma- whom he created Augullus, in Gaul, to awe theinhabi- f| US . 
cedon, deltroying all with fire and fword. Theodofius, tants in his abfence. Againll him the emperor dif- 
however, drawing together his forces, marched againll patched Arbogalles, who took him prifoner after having 
them ; and, according to the moll refpeCtable authori- difperfed the troops that attended him, and put him to 
ties, gained a complete viClory ; though Zofimus re- death. The viClory was ufed afterwards by Theodo- 
lates, that he was utterly defeated. fius with great clemency and moderation. 84 

The following year, Athanaric, the moll powerful In 389, Theodofius took a journey to Rome ; and, Thetem- 
of all the Gothic princes, being driven out by a faction according to Prudentius, at this time converted the F* es iT1 
at home, recurred to Theodofius, by whom he was fenate and people from idolatry to Chriftianity. The ' e * an< h ia > 
received with great tokens of friendlhip. The em- next year was remarkable for the deltruCtion of the h 
peror himfelf went out to meet him, and attended celebrated temple of Serapis in Alexandria ; which, a u Egypt, 
him with his numerous retinue into the city. The according to the defcription of Ammianns Marcellinus, deftroyed’ 
Gothic prince died the fame year ; and Theodofius furpalfed all others in the world, that of Jupiter Capi- 
caufed him to be buried after the Roman manner with tolinus alone excepted. The reafon of its being now 
fuch pomp and folemnity, that the Goths, who attend- deftroyed was as follows. Theophilus, hilltop of Alex- 
ed him in his flight, returned home w'ith a refolution andria, having begged and obtained of the emperor 
never to molell the Romans any more. Nay, out of an old temple, formerly confecrated to Bacchus, but 
gratitude to the emperor, they took upon them to then ruined and forfaken, with a defign to convert it 
guard the banks of the Danube, and prevent the em- into a church, the workmen found among the rubbilh 
pire from being invaded-on that fide. feveral obfcene figures, which the bilhop, to ridicule 

In 383, one Maximus revolted againll Gratian in the fuperflidon of the Heathens, caufed to be expofed 
Britain ; and in the end, having got the unhappy em- to publie view. This provoked the Pagans to fuch a 
peror into his power, caufed him to be put to death, degree, that they flew to arms; and faliirig unexpec- 
and affirmed the empire of the Welt himfelf. Gra- tedly upon the Chriftians, cut great numbers of them 
tian had divided his dominions with his brother Va- in pieces. The latter, however, foon took arms in 
lentinian, whom he allowed to reign in Italy and Well their own defence ; and being fupported by the few 
Illyricum, referving the reft to himfelf. Maximus foldiers who were quartered in the city, began to re- 
therefore, immediately after his ufurpation, fent de- pel force by force. Thus a civil war was kindled 
puties to Theodofius, alluring him that he had no de- and no day paffed without fome encounter. The Pa- 

Z z 2 g ans 
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Conftan- gans ufed to retire to the temple of Serapis : and 
tinopolitan thence lallying out unexpectedly feized on l’uch Cbri- 
hiftory. as t hey met, and, dragging them into the tem- 

v pie, either forced them by the moft exquilite torments 
to facrifiee to their idol, or, if they refufed, racked 
them to death. As they foon expected to he attacked 
by the emperor’s troops, they chofe a philofopher 
named Olympus for their leader, with a delign to de¬ 
fend themfelves to the laft extremity. The emperor, 
however, would not fuffer any punifliment to be inflic¬ 
ted upon them for the lives of thofe they had taken 
away, bttt readily forgave them : however, he ordered 
all the temples of Alexandria to be immediately pulled 
down, and commanded the bilhop to fee his orders put 
in execution. The Pagans no fooner heard that the 
emperor was acquainted with their proceedings than 
they abandoned the temple, which was in a fliort time 
deltroyed by Theophilus ; nothing being left except 
the foundations, which could not be removed on ac¬ 
count of the extraordinary weight and fize of the 
ftones. Not faiisfied with the deftruCtion of the Alexan¬ 
drian temples, the zealous bilhop encouraged the people 
to pull down all the other temples, oratories, chapels, 
and places fet apart for the worlhip of the heathen 
gods throughout Egypt, and the ftatues of the gods 
themfelves to be either burnt or melted down. Of 
the innumerable llatues which at that time were to be 
found in Egypt, he is faid to have fpared but one, 
viz. that of an ape, in order to expofe the Pagan re¬ 
ligion to ridicule. On his return to Conftantinople, 
Theodofius ordered fuch temples as were yet handing 
to be thrown down, and the Arians to he everywhere 
gj driven out of the cities. 

Valentin!- In 392 Valentinian, emperor of the Weft, was 
an murde- treacheroufly murdered by Arbogaftes his general ; 
red by Ar- w ho, though he might afterwards have ealily feized 
on the fovereignty himfelf, chofe to confer it upon 
Euo-enhJ 3 one Eugenius, and to reign in his name. This new 
to the em- ufurper, though a Chriftian, was greatly favoured by 
pire. the Pagans, who were well apprized that he only bore 
the title of emperor, while the whole power lodged hi 
Arbogaftes, who pretended to be greatly attached to 
their religion. The arufpices began to appear anew, 
and informed him that he was deftined to the em¬ 
pire of the whole world ; that he would foon gain 
a complete victory over Theodofius, who was as much 
hated as Eugenius was beloved by the gods, &c. But 
though Eugenius feemed to favour the Pagans, yet in 
the very beginning of his reign he wrote to St Am- 
brofe. The holy man did not anfwer his letter till 
he was prefled by forae frieuds to recommend them to 
the new prince ; and then he wrote to this infamous 
ufurper with all the refpedt due to an emperor. Soon 
after his acceflion to the empire, Eugenius fent depu¬ 
ties to Theodofius ; and they are faid to have been re¬ 
ceived by him in a very obliging manner. He did 
not, however, intend to enter into any alliance with 
this ufurper, but immediately began his military pre¬ 
parations. In 294, he fet out from Conftantinople, 
and was at Adrianople on the 15 th of June that year. 
He bent his march through Dacia, and the other pro¬ 
vinces between Thrace and the Julian Alps, with a 
deftgn to force the pafles ofthefe mountains, and break 
into Italy before the army of Eugenius was in a con¬ 
dition to oppofe him. On his arrival at the Alps, he 


found thefe pafles guarded by Flavianus prefed of Italy, Conftan- 
at the head of a confiderable body of Homan troops, tinopolitan 
Thefe were utterly defeated by Theodofius, who hiftory. 
thereupon crofled the Alps and advanced into Italy. v ’ 
He was foon met by Eugenius ; and a bloody battle 
enfued, without any decilive advantage on either tide. 

The next day the emperor led his troops in perion 
agaiuft the enemy, utterly defeated them, and took gg 
their camp. Eugenius was taken prifoner by his own Eugenk* 
men, and brought to Theodofius, who reproached him defeated, 
with the murder of Valentinian, with the calamities taken pri- 
he had brought on the empire by his unjuft ufur- foner > and. 
pation, and with putting his confidence in Hercules, P ut *° 
and not in the true God ; for on his chief itandard be deat 
had difplayed the image of that fabulous hero. Euge¬ 
nius begged earneftly for his life j but while he lay pro- 
ftrate at the emperor’s feet, his own foldiers cut off 
his head, and carrying it about on the point of a fpear, 
fhowed it to thofe in the camp, who had notyet fubmit- 
ted to Theodofius. At this they were all thunderftruck ; 
but being informed that Theodofius was ready to receive 
them into favour, they threw down their arms and g 
fubmitied. After this, Arbogaftes, defpairing of par- Arbogaftes 
don, fled to the mountains ; but being informed that lays vio- 
diligent fearch was made for him, he laid violent hands lent hands 
on himfelf. His children, and thofe of Eugenius, on himfelf. 
took fanCtuary in churches; but the emperor not only 
pardoned, but took the opportunity of converting them 
to Chriftianity, reftored to them their paternal eflates, 
and raifed them to confiderable employments in the 
ftate. Soon after this, Theodofius appointed his fon 
Honorius emperor of the Weft, afligiiing him for his 
fhare Italy, Gaul, f pain, Africa, and Weft Illy ricum. gg 
The next year, as he prepared for his return to Con- Theodofiu* 
ftantinople, he was feized with a dropfy, owing to the dies, 
great fatigues he had undergone during the war. As 
foon as he perceived himfelf to be in danger, he made 
bis will ; by which he bequeathed the empire of the 
Eaft to Arcadius, and confirmed Honorius in the pof- 
feflion of the Weft. He likewife confirmed the pardon 
which he had granted to all thofe'who had borne arms 
againft him, and remitted a tribute which had proved 
very burdenfome to the people ; and charged his two 
fonsto fee thefe points of his will executed. Pc died 
at Milan on the 17th of January 395, in the 16th of 
his reign and 50th of his age. gp 

From the time of Theodofius to the time when the Empire u- 
Roman empire in the Weft was totally deftroyed by furped by 
the Goths, we find but very little remarkable in the Bafilifcus. 
hiftory of Conftantinople. At this time the eaftern 
empire was ufurped by Bafilifcus, who had driven out 
Zeno the lawful emperor ; being aflifted in his confpi- 
racy by the emprefs Verina his fifter. Zeno fled in¬ 
to Ifauria, whither he was purfued by lllus and Tre- 
condes, two of the ufurper’s generals ; who having 
eafily defeated the few troops he had with him, for¬ 
ced the unhappy prince to flnu himfelf up in a caftle, 
which they immediately inverted. But in a fhort 
time Bafilifcus having difobliged the people by his cru¬ 
elty, avarice, and other bad qualities, for which he was 
no lefs remarkable than his predeceflor had been, his 
generals joined with Zeno, whom they reftored to the 
throne. Afterhis reftoration, Zeno, having got Bafilifi¬ 
cus into his power, confined him ina caftle of Cappado¬ 
cia together with his wife Zenonides, where they both 

perilhed 
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perilhed with hunger and cold. This happened in the 
year 467, after Baiilifcus had reigned about 20 months. 
During the time of this ufurpation a dreadful fire hap¬ 
pened at Conftantinople, which confumed great part 
of the city, with the library containing 120,000 vo¬ 
lumes; among which were the works of Homer, 
written, as is faid, on the great gut of a dragon 120 
feet long. 

The misfortunes which Zeno had undergone did 
not work any reformation upon him. He ftill conti¬ 
nued the fame vicious courfes which had given occa- 
fion to the ufurpation of Baiilifcus. Other confpira- 
cies were formed againfl him, but he had the good 
fortune to efcape them. He engaged in a war with 
the Oftrogoths, in tyhich he proved unfnccefsful, aud 
was obliged to yield the provinces of Lower Dacia 
and Moelia to them. In a lltort time, however, Theo- 
doric their king made an irruption into Thrace, and 
advanced within ij miles of Conftantinople, with a de- 
fign to befiege that capital: but the following year, 485, 
they retired in order to attack Odoacer king of Italy j 
of which country Theodoric was proclaimed king in 
493. The emperor Zeno died in the year 491, in the 
65th year of his age, and 1 7th of his reign. 

The Roman empire had now for a long time been 
on the decline: the ancient valour and military dilci- 
pline which had for fuch a long time rendered the Ro¬ 
mans fuperior to other nations, had greatly degenera¬ 
ted ; fo that they were now by no meansfo powerful as 
formerly. The tumults anddiforders which had hap¬ 
pened in the empire from time to time by the many 
ufurpations, had contributed alfo to weaken it very 
much. But what proved of the greatell detriment 
was the allowing vaft fwarms of barbarians Lo fettle 
in the different provinces, and to ferve in the Roman 
empire in feparate and independent bodies. This had 
proved the immediate caufe of the diffolution of the 
weftern empire; but as it affeded the eaftern parts 
lefs,. the Conflantinoplitan empire continued for up¬ 
wards of 900 years after the weftern one was totally 
dilfolved. The weak and imprudent adminiftration of 
Zeno, and Anaftafius who fucceeded him, had reduced 
the eaftern empire ftill more; and it might polfibly 
have expired in a Ihort time after the weftern one, 
had not the wife and vigorous conduft of Juftin, and 
his partner Juftinian, revived in fome meafure the an- 
' cient martial fpirit which had originally raifed the Ro¬ 
man empire to its higheft pitch of grandeur. 

Juftin afeended the throne in Jt8. In 521 he en¬ 
gaged in a war with the Perfians, who had all along 
been "very formidable enemies to the Roman name. 
Againft them he employed the famous Belifarius: but 
of him we hear nothing remarkable till after the ac- 
celfion of Juftinian. This prince was the nephew of 
Juftin, and was bv him taken as his partner in the em¬ 
pire in 527; and the fame year Juftin died, in the 
77th year of his age and 9th of his reign. Juftinian 
being now foie matter of the empire, bent his whole 
force againft the Perfians. The latter proved fuccefs- 
ful in the firft engagement; but were foon after utterly 
defeated by Belifarius on the frontiers of Perfia, and 
likewife by another general named Dorotheas in Ar¬ 
menia. The war continued with various fuccefs du¬ 
ring the firft five years of Juftinian’s reign. In the 
fixth year a peace was concluded upon the following 


terms: r. That the Roman emperor Ihould pay to Conftan- 
Cofrhoes, the king of Perfia, 1000 pounds weight of tinopolitan 
gold. 2. That both princes Ihould reftore the places hiftory. ^ 
they had taken during the wars. 3. That the com¬ 
mander of the Roman forces Ihould no longer refide 
at Darason the Perlian frontiers, but at a place called 
Couflantina in Mefopotamia, as he had formerly done. 

4. That the Iberians, who had tided with the Romans, 
ihould be at liberty to return to their own country or 
ftay at Conftantinople. This peace, concluded in 532, 
was ftyled eternal-, but in the event proved of very 
Ihort duration. * 

About this time happened at'Conftantinople the Great tu- 
greateft tumult mentioned in hiftory. It began among mult in 
the different fadlions in the circus, but ended in an Conftan- 
open rebellion. The multitude, highly diffatisfied with tin 9I >le . 
the conduct of John the prejeefus pratorio , and of Tre- 
bonianus then queftor, forced Hypatius, nephew to the 
emperor Anaftafius, to accept the empire, and pro¬ 
claimed him with great folemnity in the forum. As 
the two abovementioned minifters were greatly ab¬ 
horred by the populace on account of their avarice, 

Juftinian immediately difeharged them, hoping by 
that means to appeafe the tumult: but this was fo far 
from anfwering the purpofe, that the multitude only 
grew the more outrageous upon it; and moft of the 
fenators joining them, the emperor was fo much alarm¬ 
ed, that he had thoughts of abandoning the city and 
making his efcape by fea. In this dilemma the ern- 
prefs Theodora encouraged and perfnaded him rather 
to part with his life than the kingdom ; and he at laft 
relolved to defend himfelf to the utmoft, with the few 
fenators who had not yet abandoned him. In the 
mean time, the rebels having attempted in vain to 
force the gates of the palace, carried Hypatius in tri¬ 
umph to the circus ; where, while he was beholding 
the fports from the imperial throne, amidft the Ihouts 
and acclamations of the people, Belifarius, who had 
been recalled from Perfia, entered the city with a 
conliderable body of troops. Being then apprifed of 
the ufurpation of Hypatius, he marched ftraight to the 
circus; fell fword in hand upon the difarmed multi¬ 
tude: and with the afiiftance of a band of Hertili, 
headed by Mundus governor of Illyricum, cut about 
30,000 of them in pieces. Hypatius the ufurper, and 
Pompeius another of the nephews of Anaftafius, were 
taken prifoners and carried to the emperor, by whofe 
orders they were both beheaded, and their bodies call 
intothefea. Their eftates were confifcated, and like¬ 
wife the eftates of fuch fenators as had joined with 
them; but the emperor caufed great part of their 
lands and effects to be afterwards reftored, together 
with their honours and dignities, to their children 
Juftinian having now no other enemy to contend 
with, turned his arms againft the Vandals in Africa, 
and the GolIis in Italy ; both which provinces he re¬ 
covered out of the hands of the barbarians *. But be- » g ee jg ar . 
fore his general Belifarius had time to eftablilh fully bary and^ 
the Roman power in Italy, he was recalled in order to Goth. 
carry on the war againft Cofrhoes king of Perfia, 9 6 
who, in defiance of the treaty formerly concluded in Auother 
532, entered the Roman dominions at the head of a 
powerful army. The fame year, however, a peace Cans/** 
was concluded between the two nations upon, the fol¬ 
lowing conditions: x. That the Romans Ihauld, with¬ 
in 
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Conllan- in two months, pay to the Perfian king 5000 pounds 
tmopolitan weight of gold, and an annual penfion of joo. 2. That 
„ htftor y- . the Perlians Ihould relinquilh all claim to the fortrefs 
of Daras, and maintain a body of troops to guard the 
Cafpian gates, and prevent the barbarians from break¬ 
ing into the empire. 3. That upon payment of the 
abovementioned fum, Cofrhoes lliould immediately 
withdraw his troops from the Roman dominions. The 
treaty being figned, and the ftipulated fum paid, Cof¬ 
rhoes began to march back again; but by the way 
plundered feveral cities as if the war had hill conti¬ 
nued. Hereupon Juflinian refolved to purfue the war 
with the utmoft vigour; and for that purpofe dif- 
patched Belifarius into the eaft. But foon after he 
was obliged to recal him in order to oppofe the Goths 
who had gained great advantages in Italy after his de- 
Peace con- P ar ture. The Perfian war was then carried on with 
eluded. indifferent fuccefs till the year 558, when a peace was 
concluded upon the emperor again paying an immenfe 
fum to the enemy. The fame year the Huns, pall¬ 
ing the Danube in the depth of winter, marched in 
two bodies directly for Conftantinople; and laying 
walte the countries through which they palfed, came, 
without meeting the leaft oppofition, within iyo fur¬ 
longs of the city. But Belifarius marching out againfl 
them with an handful of men, put them to flight; the 
emperor, however, to prevent them from invading the 
empire anew, agreed to pay them an annual tribute, 
upon their promifing to defend the empire againfl all 
other barbarians, and to ferve in the Roman armies 
when required. This was the laft exploit performed 
by Belifarius, who on his return to Conftantinoplewas 
difgraced, flripped of all his employments, and con¬ 
fined to his houfe, on pretence of a confpiracy againfl 
* See Beli- the emperor *. ' In the year 565 a real confpiracy was 
farius, formed againfl Juflinian, which he happily efcaped, 
and the confpirators were executed ; but the emperor 
did not longfurvive it, being carried off by a natural 
death in 566, in the 351th year of his reign. 

During the reign of Juflinian, the majefty of the 
Roman empire feemed to revive. He recovered the 
provinces of Italy and Africa out of the hands of the 
98 barbarians, by whom they had been held for a number 
Decline of of years ; but after his death they were foon loft, and 
theempire the empire tended faft to dilfolution. In 569 Italy 
after Jufti- was CO nquered by the Lombards, who held it for the 
man ‘ fpace of 200 years. Some amends, however, was 
made for the lofs by the acquifition of Perfarmenia; 
the inhabitants of which, being perfecuted by the Per- 
fians on account of the Chriftian religion which they 
profefled, revolted to the Romans. This produced a 
war between the two nations, who continued to wea¬ 
ken each other, till at laft the Perfian monarchy was 
utterly overthrown, and that of the Romans greatly 
f Seedra- reduced by the Saracensf. Thefe new enemies at- 
bia ' tacked the Romans in the year 632, and purfued their 

conquefts with incredible rapidity. In the fpace of 
four years they reduced the provinces of Egypt, Sy¬ 
ria, and Paleftine. In 648 they were alfo mailers of 
Mefopotamia, Phoenicia, Africa, Cyprus, Aradus, 
and Rhodes ; and having defeated the Roman fleet, 
commanded by the emperor Conftans in perfon, they 
concluded a peace on condition of keeping the vaft ex¬ 
tent of territory they had Teized, and paying for it 
1000 nummi a-year. 


An expedition againfl the Lombards was about this Conflan- 
time undertaken, but with very little luccels, a body tinopolitan 
of 20,000 Romans being almoft entirely cut off by one hiit ol T- , 
of the Lombard generals. In 671 the Saracens ra- ^ 
vaged feveral provinces, made a defeent in Sicily, took Unfuccefs- 
and plundered the city of Syracufe, and over-ran the ful expedi- 
whole illand, deftroying every thing with fire and tion a E ainft 
fword. In like manner they laid wafte Cilicia ; and the L°m- 
having palled the winter at Smyrna, they entered bar s 00 
Thrace in the fpring of the year 672, and laid fiege Conftanti- 
to Conftantinople itfelf. Here, however, they were nople be- 
repulfed with great lofs: but next fpring they renew- fieged by 
ed their attempt, in which they met with the fame the Sara * 
bad fuccefs; many of their Ihips being burnt by the cens ‘ 
fea-fire, as it was called, becaufe it burnt underwater : 
and in their return home their fleet was wrecked off 
the Scyllaean promontory. At laft a peace was con¬ 
cluded for 30 years, on condition that the Saracens 
Ihould retain all the provinces they had feized; and 
that they lliould pay to the emperor and his fucceflors 
3000 pounds weight of gold, 50 Haves, and as many 
choice horfes. IOI 

.This peace was fcarce concluded, when the empire Empire in- 
was invaded by a new enemy, who proved very trouble- vaded by 
fomefora long time. Thefe were the Bulgarians; the BuI S a " 
who breaking into'Tbrace, defeated the Roman army rians ' 
fent againfl them, and ravaged the country far and 
wide. The emperor confented to pay them an annual 
penfion, rather than continue a doubtful war; and al¬ 
lowed them to fettle in Lower, Mcefia, which from them 
v/as afterwards called Bulgaria. In 687, they were at¬ 
tacked by Juflinian II. who entered their country 
without provocation, or regarding the treaties former¬ 
ly concluded with them. But they falling fuddenly 
upon him, drove him out of their country, and obli¬ 
ged him to reftore the towns and captives he had ta¬ 
ken. In 697, this emperor was depofed; and in his 
exile fled toTrebeliskingof the Bulgarians, by whom 
he was kindly entertained, and by whofe means he was 
reftored to his throne ; but foon forgetting this fa¬ 
vour, he invaded the country of the Bulgarians, with 
a defign to wreft from them tliofe provinces which he Ioa 
had yielded to them. He was attended in this expe- They de- 
dition by no better fuccefs than his ingratitude defer- feat Jufti- 
ved, his army being utterly defeated, and he himfelf nian 
obliged to make his efcape in a light veffel to Conftan¬ 
tinople. The Bulgarians continued their inroads and 
ravages at different times, generally defeated the Ro¬ 
mans who ventured to oppofe them, till the year 800, 
the feventh of the reign of Nicephorus, when they fur- 
prifed the city of Sardica, in Mcefia, and put the whole 
garrifon, confiding of 6000 men, to the fword. The 
emperor marched againfl them with a confiderable ar¬ 
my: but the enemy retired at his approach; and he, 
inftead of purfuing them, returned to Conftantinople. 103 
Two years after, he entered Bulgaria at the head of Theirceun- 
a powerful army, deftroying every thing with fire and fI 7 cruelly 
fword. The king offered to conclude a peace whh” 7 a sf by 
him upon honourable terms; but Nicephorus, rejedt- Nlccpho ' 
ing his propofals, continued to wafte the country, de- rUS ' 
ftroying the cities, and putting all the inhabitants, 
without diftindlion of fex or age, to the fword. The 
king was fo much affedted with thefe cruelties which 
were exercifed on his fubjedts, that he fent a le- 
cond embaffy to Nicephorus, offering to conclude 
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a peace with him upon any terms, provided he would 
quit his country. But Nicephorus difmiffing the am- 
baffadors with fcorn, the Bulgarian monarch attacked 
unexpedledly the Roman camp, forced it, and cut off 
almoft the whole army, with the emperor himfelf, and 
a great number of patricians. His fucceffor Michael 
likewife engaged in war with the Bulgarians; but 
being utterly defeated, he was fo grieved that he re- 
figned the empire. After this the Bulgarians conti¬ 
nued to be very formidable enemies to the empire till 
the year 979, when they were attacked by Balilius II. 
The Bulgarians were at that time governed by a king 
named Samuel ; who having ravaged the Roman terri¬ 
tories, as was the common practice of his nation, Ba- 
filius lent againft him one Nicephorus Uranus at the 
head of a powerful army. Uranus, leaving his bag¬ 
gage at LarilTa, reached by long marches the Sper- 
chius, and encamped with his whole army over againft 
the enemy, who lay on the oppolite bank. As the ri¬ 
ver was greatly fwelled with the heavy rains that had 
lately fallen, Samuel, not imagining the Romans would 
attempt to pafs it, fuffered his troops to roam in large 
parties about the country in queft of booty. But U ra- 
nus having at length found out a place where the river 
was fordable, paired it in the dead of the night with¬ 
out being perceived-. He then fell upon the Bulgari¬ 
ans who were left in the camp, and lay for the moft 
part alleep : cut great numbers of them in pieces : 
took a great number of prifoners, with all their bag¬ 
gage ; and made himfelf mafter of their camp. Sa¬ 
muel and his fon were dangeroufly wounded; and 
Would have been taken, had they not all that day con¬ 
cealed themfelves among the dead. The next night 
they ftole away to the mountains of iEtola, and from 
thence made their efcape into Bulgaria. The follow¬ 
ing year the emperor entered Bulgaria at the head of 
a numerous and well-difciplined army ; defeated Sa¬ 
muel in a pitched battle, and took feveral ftrong ci¬ 
ties. The emperor himfelf, however, at laft, nar¬ 
rowly efcaped being cut off with his whole army; be¬ 
ing unexpectedly attacked by the Bulgarians in a nar¬ 
row pafs. From this danger he was relieved by the 
arrival of Nicephorus Xiphias, governor of Philpopo- 
lis, with a confiderable body of troops ; who -falling 
upon the enemies rear, put them to. flight. Balilius 
purfued them clofe ; and having taken an incredible 
number of captives, caufed their eyes to be pulled out, 
leaving to every hundred a guide with one eye, that 
he might conduit them to Samuel. This fhocking 
fpedtacle fo affefted the unhappy king, that he fell in¬ 
to a deep fwoon, and died two days after. The Ro¬ 
man emperor purfued his conquefts, and in the fpace 
of two years made himfelf mafter of moft of the ene¬ 
mies’ ftrong holds. He defeated alfo the fucceffor of 
Samuel in feveral engagements; and having at laft 
killed him in battle, the Bulgarians fubmitted them¬ 
felves without referve. The vaft treafures of their 
princes were by Bafilius diftributed among his fol- 
diers by way of donative. Soon after, the widow 
of the late king, with her fix daughters -and three of 
her fons, furrendered themfelves to the Roman empe¬ 
ror, by whom they were received with the utmoft civi¬ 
lity and refpedt. This obligingbehaviour encouraged 
the three other fons of the late king, and moft of the 


princes of the blood, who had taken fhelter in the Conftan- 
lnouutaius, to fubmit, and throw themfelves on the tinopolitan 
emperor’s mercy. hifto ry. ^ 

Ibatzes, however, a perfon nearly allied to the royal 108 
family, who had diftinguiihed himfelf in a very emi- Ibatzes a- 
nent manner during the whole courfe of the war, re- lone hold* 
fufed to fubmit, and fled to a fteep and craggy moun- out - 
tain, with a deligu to defend himfelf there to the laft 
extremity. Balilius endeavoured to caufe him fubmit 
by fair means, but he equally defpifed both threats and I0 ^ 

.promifes. At laft EuftaLhius Daphnomelus, whom He is taken 
Bafilius had lately appointed governor of Achridus, by a ftrata- 
the chief city of Bulgaria, undertook to fecure him g em - 
by a moft defperaie and improbable febeme. Without 
communicating his deflgn to any, he repaired, with 
two perfons in whom he could confide, to the moun¬ 
tain on which Ibatzes had fortified himfelf. He ho. 
ped to pafs undifeovered among the many ftrangers 
who flocked thither to celebrate the approaching feall; 
of the Virgin Mary, for whom Ibatzes had a particu¬ 
lar veneration. In this he found himfelf miltaken ; for 
he was" known by the guards, and carried before the 
prince. To him he pretended to have fomething of im¬ 
portance to communicate; but as foon as Ibaztes had 
retired with him into a remote place, Daphnomelus 
threw himfelf fuddenly upon him, and with the ailift- 
ance of the two men whom he had brought with him, 
pulled out both his eyes, and got fafe to an abandoned 
caftle on the top of the hill. Here they were imme- 
diately furrounded by the troops of Ibatzes ; but 
Daphnomelus exhorting them now to fubmit to the 
emperor, by whom he allured them they would be well 
received, they congratulated Daphnomelus on his fuc- 
cefs, and fuffered him to condndt the unhappy Ibatzes 
a prifoner to Bafilius. The emperor was no lefs fur- 
prifed than pleafed at the fucccfs of this bold attempt; 
and rewarded Daphnomelus with the government of 
Dyrrhachium, and all the rich moveables of his pri¬ 
foner. After this, having accomplilhed the entire 
reduction of Bulgaria, he returned to Conftantinople 
with an incredible number of captives.; where he was 
received by the fenate and people with all poflible de- 
monftrations of joy. 

All this time the Saracens had at intervals invaded 
the Roman dominions, and even attempted to make 
themfelves mailers of Conftantinople. Their internal 
divifions, however, rendered them now much lefs for¬ 
midable enemies than they had formerly been ; fo that 
fome provinces were even recovered for a time out of 
their hands ; though the weak and diftradled ftate of 
the empire rendered it impollible to preferve fuch con- 1IO 
quells. But in 1041, the empire was invaded by an The em- 
eneiny, not very powerful at that time indeed, but who pire-inva- 
by degrees gathered ftrength fuflicienfi to overthrow c 'ed by the 
both the Roman and Saracen empires. Thefe were the ' I ur cs ‘ 
Turks; who having quitted their ancient habitations Acc ”j lt p j 
in the neighbourhood of mount Caucafus, and paffed 
, the Cafpian ftraits, fettled in Armenia Major, about 
the year 844. There they continued an unknown and 
defpicable people, till the inteftine wars of the Saracens 
gave them an opportunity of aggrandizing themfelves. 

About the year logo, Mohammed the fon of Sambrael 
fultan of Perfia, not finding himfelf a match for Pifa- 
ris fultan of Babylon, with whom he was at war, had 
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Conftan- rccourfe to the Turks, who fent him 3000 men under 
tinopolitan t he command of one Tangrolipix, a leading man among 
> luttor y- them. By their afhftanc,; Mohammed defeated his ad- 
' verfary; but when the Turks delired leave to return 
home, he refufed to part with them. Upon this they 
withdrew without his confent to a neighbouring de¬ 
fart ; and being there joined by feveral difconteuted 
Perftans, began to make frequent inroads into the 
fultan’s territories. Againft them Mohammed imme¬ 
diately difpatched an army of 20,000 men; who, be¬ 
ing furprifed in the night, were utterly defeated by 
Tangrolipix. The fame of this victory drew multi¬ 
tudes to him from all parts; fo that in a Ihort time 
Tangrolipix faw hiinfclf at the head of 50,000 men. 
Upon this Mohammed marched againtt them in per- 
fon, but was thrown from his horfe in the beginning of 
the engagement, and killed by the fall ; upon which 
his men threw down their arms, and fubmitted to Tan¬ 
grolipix. 

After this victory the Turkiih general made war 
upon the fultan of Babylon: whom he at length flew, 
and annexed his dominions to his own. He then fent 
his nephew, named Cutlu-Mofes, againtt the Arabians; 

11% but by them he was defeated, and forced to fly to- 
Theyde- wards Media. Through this province he was denied 
feat the a paflage by Stephen the Roman governor; upon which 
Romans. Cutlu-Mofes was obliged to force a paflage by en¬ 
countering the Roman army. Thefe he put to flight, 
took the governor himfelf prifoner, and without any 
further oppofition reached the confines of Perfia, 
where he fold Stephen for a Have. Returning from 
thence-to Tangrolipix, he excufed in the beft manner 
he could, his defeat by the Arabians; but at the fame 
time acquainted him with his victory over the Romans 
in Media, encouraging him to invade that fertile coun¬ 
try, which he faid might be eafily conquered, as it was 
inhabited by none but women, meaning the Romans. 
At that time Tangrolipix did not hearken to his ad¬ 
vice, but marched againtt the Arabians at the head of 
a numerous army. He was, however, attended with 
no better fuccefs than his nephew had been ; and 
therefore began to refledt on what he had told him. 

113 Soon after he fent Afan his brother’s foil with an army 
A Turkiih °f 20,000 men to reduce Media. Purfuant to his or- 
army en- ders, the young prince entered that country, and 
tirely cut committed every where dreadful ravages : but being in 

the end drawn into an ambuth by the Roman generals, 

114 he was cut off with his whole army. Tangrolipix, no 
They again way difcouraged by this misfortune, fent a new army 
invade the into Media near 100,000 ftrong; who after having ra- 
empire. vaged the country without oppofition, laid fiege to 

Artza a place of great trade, and therefore reckoned 
the moil wealthy in thofe parts. Not being able to re¬ 
duce it by any other means, they fet it on fire; and 
thus in a Ihort time it was utterly deftroyed: the 
buildings being reduced to allies, and 150,000 of the 
inhabitants periJhing either by the flames or the fword. 
After this Abraham Halim, half brother to Tangro¬ 
lipix, hearing that the Romans, reinforced with a bo¬ 
dy of troops under the command of Liparites governor 

It 5 of Iberia, had taken the field, marched againfl them, 
An obfti- and offered them battle ; which they not declining, 
naceen- the two armies engaged with incredible fury. The 
gagement. vidlory continued long doubtful; but at length inclined 
to the Romans; who nevertlielefs did not think pro¬ 


per to purfue the fugitives, as their general Liparites Conftan- 
was taken prifoner. The emperor, greatly concerned tinopolitan 
for the captivity of Liparites, difpatched ambafladors hiftory.^ 
with rich prefents, and a large ium of money to re- * w " 
deem him, and at the fame time to conclude an al¬ 
liance with Tangrolipix. The fultan received the pre¬ 
fents ; but generouily returned them together with the 
money to Liparites, whom he fet at liberty without 
any ranfom : only requiring him, at his departure, ne¬ 
ver more to bear arms againfl; the Turks. Not long 
after, Tangrolipix fent a perfon of great authority a- 
mong the Turks, with the charadter of ambaflador, to 
Conftantinople ; who having arrogantly exhorted the 
emperor to fubinit to his mafter, and acknowledge 
himfelf his tributary, was ignominioufly driven out of 
the city, 

Tangrolipix, highly affronted at the reception his 
ambaflador had met with, entered Iberia while the 
emperor Conftantine Monomachtis was engaged in a 
war with the Patzinacse, a Scythian nation. Having 
ravaged that country, he returned from thence to Me- II( j 
dia and laid fiege to Mantzichierta, a place defended The Turks 
by a numerous garrifon, and fortified with a triple wallbeftege 
and deep ditches. However, as it was fituated in an Mantzichi- 
open plain country, he hoped to be mafter of it in a erta> 

Ihort time. But finding the belieged determined to de¬ 
fend themfelves to the laft extremity, he refolved to 
raife the fiege, after he had continued it 30 days. One 
of his officers, however, named Alcati, prevailed onhim 
to continue it but one day longer, and to commit the 
management of the attacks to him. This being grant¬ 
ed, Alcan difpofed his men with fuch Ikill, and fo en¬ 
couraged them by his example, that noiwithftanding 
the vigorous oppofition they met with, the place would 
have probably been taken, had not Alcan been flain as 
he was mourning the wall. The befieged, knowing 
him by the richnefs of his armour, drew him by the 
hair into the city, and cutting off his head threw it 
over the wall among the enemy : which fo dilhearten- 
ed them, that they gave over the aflault and retired. The fiege 
The next fpring Tangrolipix returned, and ravaged I- railed, 
beria with the utmoft cruelty, fparing neither fex nor 
age. But on the approach of the Roman army he 
retired to Tauris, leaving 30,000 men behind him to 
infeft the frontiers of the empire. This they did with 
great fuccefs, the borders being through the avarice 
of Monomachus unguarded. Till the time of this em¬ 
peror, the provinces bordering on the countries of 
the barbarians had maintained, at their own charge, 
forces to defend them ; and were on that account ex¬ 
empted from paying tribute : but as Monomachus ex¬ 
acted from them the fame fums that were paid by o- 
thers, they were no longer in a condition to defend 
themfelves. 

In 1063 died the emperor Conftantine Ducas, ha¬ 
ving left the empire to his three fons, Michael, An- 
dronicus, and Conftantine : but as they were all very 
young, he appointed the tmprefs Eudocia regent du- T , 
ring their minority, after having required of her an pr ef 6 ^‘ do . 
oath never to marry ; which oath was with great fo- c ia forced 
lemnity lodged in the hands of the patriarch. He like- to fwear 
wife obliged the fenators folemnly to fwear that they that the 
would acknowledge none for their fovereign but his WI ^ nevcr 
three fons. No fooner, however was he dead, than marr H 
the Turks, hearing that the empire was governed by 
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Con&an- a Woman, broke into Mcfopotatnia, Cilicia, and Cap- 
tinopolitan padoria, deftroying all with fire and fword. The em- 
hlft ar r- prefs was no way in a condition to oppofe them, the 
'' greater part of the army having been dilbanded in her 
hufband’s life-time, and the troops that were ftill on 
foot being undifciplined, and altogether unfit for fer- 
vice. The concern which this gave the emprefswas 
aggravated by the feditious fpeeches of a difeofltented 
party at home, who repeated on all occafions that the 
prefent flate of affairs required a man of courage and 
addrefs at the helm, inltead of a weak and helplefs 
woman ; and as they imagined the emprefs would ne¬ 
ver think of marrying, in confequence of the oath fhe 
had taken, they hoped by thefe fpeeches to induce the 
The em- people to revolt, and choofe a new emperor. This Eu. 
prefs deter- docia was aware of ; and therefore determined to pre- 
mines to vent the evils that threatened herfelf and her family, 
break her by marrying fome perfou of merit who was capable of 
•*th. defeating their enemies both at home and abroad. At 
this time one Romanus Diogenes, a perfon of a molt 
beautiful afpedt, extraordinary parts, and illuftrious 
birth, being accufed of afpiring to the empire, tried, 
and convidled, was brought forth to receive fentence 
of death. But the emprefs, touched with compafliou 
at his appearance, gently upbraided him with his am- 
130 bitiou, fet him at liberty, and foon after appointed 
^rsThe^* commander in chief of all her forces. In this fla- 
w-ithw in £ * 011 acl T J i ttec l himfelf fo well, that the emprefs re- 
wnichlt folved to marry him if fhe could but recover the wri- 
was con- ting in which her oath was contained out of the hands 
«incd, of the patriarch. In order to this, fire applied to a fa¬ 
vourite eunuch ; who going to the patriarch, told him, 
that the emprefs wasfo taken with his nephew named 
Bardas, that (he was determined to marry and raife 
him to the empire, provided the patriarch, abfolved 
her from the oath Ihe had taken, and convinced the 
feuate of the lawfulnefs of her marriage. The pa¬ 
triarch, dazzled with the profpcct of his nephew’s 
promotion, readily undertook to perform both. He 
firft obtained the confent of thefenate by reprefenting 
to them the dangerous ftate of the empire, and ex¬ 
claiming againft the ralh oath which the jealoufy of 
the late emperor had extorted from the emprefs. He 
then publicly difeharged her from it; refiored the 
writing to her ; and exhorted her to marry fome de¬ 
fer; ing object, who being entrufied with an abfolute 
authority, might be capable of defending the elnpire. 
And mar- The emprefs, thus difeharged from her oath, married 
rles Roma- a few days after Romanus Diogenes; whowasthere- 
nusDioge- upon proclaimed emperor, to the great difappointment 
«es. of the patriarch. 

As the new emperor was a man of great activity 
and experience in war, he no fooner faw himfelf veil¬ 
ed with the fovereign power, than he took upon him 
the command of the army, and paffed over into Afia 
He paffes with Lite few forces he could affemble, recruiting and 
over into inuring them on his march to military difcipline, which 
Alia. had been utterly neglefted in the preceding reigns. 

Onliio arrival in this continent, he was informed that 
the Turks had furpriied and plundered the city ofNeo- 
H csefarea, and were retiring with their booty. On this 

•the Turfs* news haftened after them at the head of a chofen 
body of light armed troops, and came up with them 
on the third day. As the Turks were marching in 
difordcr, without the lead apprehenlion of an enemy, 
Vot. V. 


Romanus ent great numbers of them in pieces, and Cor.fi. r- 
ealily recovered the booty ; after which he purfued his tinopd.tan 
march to Aleppo, which he retook from them, toge- luii cl T- 
ther with Hierapolis, where he built a llrong caltie. ^ 

As he was returning tojoin the forces he had left 124 
behind him, he was met by a numerous body of Turks, Gain ’ a k~ 
who attempted to cut off his retreat. At hill he pre- conc * v:i£o ' 
tended to decline an engagement through fear ; but ry ‘ 
attacked them afterwards with fudi vigour when they 
leaf! expected it, that he put them to liight at the firlt 
onfet, and might have gained a complete victory had 
he thought proper to purfue them. After this, feve- 
ral towns liibmitted to him ; but the feafon being now 
farfpent, the emperor returned to Conflantinople. The 
following year he paffed over into Alia early in the 
fpring ; and being informed that the Turks had kicked 
the rich city of Iconium, befides gaining other con- 
liderable advantages, he marched in perlon againlt 
them. But the Turks, not thinking it advifable to 125 
wait his coming, retired in great lialie. The Arme- They are 
nians, however, encouraged by the approach of the again dc- 
emperor’s army, fell upon the enemy in the plains of featc<1, 
Tarfus, put them to flight, and flripped them both of 
their baggage and the booty they had taken. The 
fpring following the emperor once more entered Alia 
at the head of a conflderable army which he had raifed, 
and with incredible pains difeiplined during the win¬ 
ter. When the two armies drew near to each other, 

Axan, the Turkilh Sultan, and fon of the famous 
Tangrolipix, fent propofals to Romanus for a lafling I2 <; 
and honourable peace. Thefe were imprudently rejec- The Ro- 
ted, and a defperate engagement enliied, when, in 111 -ns de- 
fpite of the utmoit efforts of the emperor, his army a!1 d 
was routed, and he himfelf wounded and taken pri- ^ 
foner. When this news was brought to Axan, he 
could fcarcely believe it; but being convinced by the 
appearance of the royal captive in his prefence, he ten¬ 
derly embraced him, and addrefled him in an affec¬ 
tionate manner : “ Grieve not (Aid he), molt noble 
emperor, at your misfortune ; for fucli is the chance 
of war, fometimes overwhelming one, and fometimes 
another: you fhall have no occafion to complain of 
your captivity ; for I will not ufe you as my prifoner, 
but as an emperor.” The Turk was as good as his 
word. He lodged the emperor in a royal pavilion ; 
afligned him attendants, with an. equipage fuitable to 
his quality; and difeharged fuch prifoners as he de- 
lired. After he had for fome days entertained his 
royal captive with extraordinary magnificence/a per¬ 
petual peace was concluded betwixt them, and the 
emperor difmifled with the greatell marks of honour 
imaginable. He then fet out with the Turkilh ant- 
baflador for Conflantinople, where the peace was to 
be ratified ; but by the way he was informed that Eu- 
docia had been driven from the throne by John the 
brother of Con ft an tine Ducas, and Pfellus a leading lz ? 
man in the feuate, who had confined her to a monai- Eua " eia “ e “ 
tery, and proclaimed her deleft fon, Michael Ducas, confined in 
emperor. On this intelligence, Romanus retired to a monalle- 
a llrong caftle near Theodoliopolis, where he hoped in ry. 
a Ihort time to be joined by great numbers of his 
friends and adherents. But in the mean time John, 
who had taken upon him to aft as guardian to the 
young prince, difp.itched Androcicus with a confide- 
rable army againft him. Andronicus having eafily 
3 A defeated 
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Conftan- feated the finall army which Romanus had with him, 
t ‘"?P°^ tan obliged him to fly to Adana a city in Cilicia, where 
he was clofely belieged, and at laft obliged to fnrren- 
der. Andronicus carried his prifoner into Phrygia, 
where he fell dangeroudy ill, being as was fufpedted, 
fecretly poifcmed. But the poifon being too flow in 
its operation, John ordered his eyes to be put out ; 
which was done with fuch cruelty that-he died foon af¬ 
ter in the year 1067, having reigned three years and 
eight months. 

Axan was no fooner informed of the tragical end of 
his friend and ally; than he refolved to invade the 
empire anew ; and that not with a defignonly to plun¬ 
der as formerly, but to conquer, and keep what he 
had once conquered. The emperor difpatched againft 
him Ifaac Comnenus, with a- conliderable army ; but 
he was utterly defeated and taken prifoner by Axan. 
Another army was quickly fent off under the com¬ 
mand of John Ducas the emperor’s uncle. He gained 
at firflfome advantages, and would probably have put 
a flop to their conquefts, had not one Rufelius, or 
Urfelius, revolted with the troops he had under his 
command, caufed himfelf to be proclaimed emperor, 
and reduced feveral cities in Phrygia and Cappadocia. 
Againfl him John marched with all his forces, fuf- 
fering the Turks in the mean time to purfue their con¬ 
quefts : but coming to an engagement with the rebels, 
his army was entirely defeated and he himfelf taken pri¬ 
foner. Notwithftanding this vidlory, Refelius was fo 
much alarmed at the progrefs of the Turks, that he not 
only releafed his prifoner, but joined with him againft 
the common enemy, by whom they were both defeat¬ 
ed and taken prifoners. Axan, however, was for fome 
time prevented from purfuing his conquefts by. Cutlu- 
Mofes, nephew to the late Tangrolipix. He had re¬ 
volted againft his uncle ; but being defeated by him in 
a pitched battle, had taken refuge in Arabia, whence 
he now returned at the head of a confiderable army, 
in order to difpute the fovereignty with Axan. But 
while the two armies were preparing to engage, the 
kalif of Babylon, who was dill looked upon as the fuc- 
celforof the great prophet, interpofed his authority. 
He reprefented the dangers of their inteftine diflen- 
fions ; and by his mediation, an agreement was as laft 
concluded, on condition that Axan fliould enjoy undif- 
turbed the monarchy lately left him by his father, and 
Cutlu-Mofes fliould poflefs fuch provinces of the Ro¬ 
man empire as he or his fons fhould in procefs of time 
conquer. 

After this agreement, both the Turkifli princes 
turned their forces againft the empire ; and before the 
year 1077, made themfelves mafters of all Media, 
Lycaonia, Cappadocia, and Bithyuia, fixing the capital 
city of their empire at Nice in the latter province. 
During all this time, the emperors of Conftantinople, 
as well as their fubjedts, feemed to be in a manner 
infatuated. No notice was taken of the great pro¬ 
grefs made by thefe barbarians. The generals were 
ambitious only of feizing the tottering empire, which 
feemed ready to fall a prey to the Turks ; and, after 
it was obtained, fpent their time in opprefling their 
fubjedts, rather than in making any attempts to repulfe 
the enemy. 

■ At laft Alexius Comnenus, having wrefted the em¬ 
pire from Nicephoru Botoniates, in 1077, began to 
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prepare for oppofing fo formidable an enemy. But tonftan- 
before he fet out, as his foldiers had committed great tinopolitan 
outrages on his acceflton to the empire, he refolved hiftory. 
to make confeflion of his fins, and do open penance , ^ 
forthofehe had fuffered his army to commit. Ac- Alexius 
cordingly he appeared in the attire of a penitent be- Comnenus 
fore the patriarch and leveral other ecclefisftics, ac- fto P s tileir 
knowledged himfelf guilty of the many diforders that P r °g re ^ 8 - 
had been committed by his foluiers, and begged of 
the patriarch to impole upon him a penance luitable 
to the greatnelsof his crimes. The penance enjoined 
him and his adherents by the patriarch was to fait, lie 
upon the ground, and pradtife feveral other aufterities 
for the fpace of 40 days. This command was rtlff iouf- 
]y obeyed, and the emperor then began to prepare for 
war with fo much vigour, that Solyman, the Turkifli 
fultan, fon and fuccelfor to Cultu-Mofes, difpatched 
ambailadors to Alexius with propofals of peace. Thefe 
were at firft rejedted ; but the emperor was at laft glad 
to accept them on certain advice, that Robert Guif- 
chard, duke of Puglia and Calabria, was making great 
preparations againft him in the Weft. 

To this expedition, Robert was incited by Michael 
Dncas. That prince had been depofed by Nicepho- Guiichards 
ru Botoniates, and towards the end of the ufurper’s expedition 
reign fled into the Weft, where he was received by againft the 
Robert, who was prevailed on to favour his caufe. em P cror - : 
For this purpole, Robert made great Preparations ; 
and thefe were continued even after the depolition of 
Botoniates. He failed with all his forces from Brim- He p^ eJ . 
dufium ; and landing at Buthrotum in Epirus, made ovel ; ntf> 
himfelf mafter of that place, while his fon Bohemond Epirus and 
with part of the army reduced Aulon, a celebrateu befieges 
port and city in the couniry now called Jllbania. Dyrrhachi. 
From thence they advanced to Dyrrhachium, which um " 
they invefted both by fea and land; but met with a 
moil vigorous oppofition from George Paleologus, 
whom the emperor had entrufted with the defence of 
that important place. In fpite of the utmoft efforts of 
the enemy, this commander held out till the arrival of 
the Venetian fleet, by whom Robert’s navy command¬ 
ed by Bohemond was utterly defeated, the admiral 
himfelf having narrowly efcaped being taken prifoner. 

After this viflory, the Venetians landed without lofs 
of time, and being joined by Paleologus’s men, fell up¬ 
on Robert’s troops with fuch fury, that they deftroy- 
ed their works, burnt their engines, and forced them 
back to their camp in great diforder. As^the Vene¬ 
tians were now mafters at fea, the befieged were fup- 
plied with plenty of provifions, while a famine began 
to rage in the camp of the enemy ; and this calamity 
was foon followed by a plague, which in the fpace of, 
three months is faid to have deftroyed ten thoufand 
men. Nothwithftanding all thefe difafters, however, 

Robert did not abandon the liege: having found means 
to fupply his famiflicd troops with provilions, he con¬ 
tinued it with fuch vigour, that the courage of the be¬ 
fieged began at laft to fail them ; and Paleologus fent 
repealed meflages to the emperor, acquainting him 
that he would be obliged to furrender unlefs very 
fpeedily affifted. On this Alexins marched in perfon 
to the relief of the city, but was defeated with great 
lofs by Robert. The whole right wing of Alexius’s 
army, finding themfelves hard prefled by the enemy, 
fled tp a church "dedicated to St Michael, imagining 

they 
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Conllan- they would there find themfelves in a place of fafety ; 
fenopolitau but the victorious army puri'uing them, fet fire to the 
, hiftory ^ church, which was burnt to allies with all who were 
~ x ’ in ic. The emperor himielf with great difficulty made 
1:36 his efcape, leaving the enemy mailers of his camp and 
The city all his baggage. Soon after this defeat, the city fur- 
furrendcrs. rendered ; and Alexius being definite of refources for 
carrying 011 the war, feized on the wealth of churches 
and monalteries, which gave much olfence to the clergy, 
and had like to have occafioned great difturbances in 
the Imperial city. At the fame time, Alexius enter¬ 
ing into an alliance with Henry emperor of Germany, 
perfuaded him to invade the dominions of Robert in 
Italy. At lirll Henry met with great fuccefs j but 
was foon overcome, and driven out of that country by 
Robert. Bohemoud, in the mean time, reduced fe- 
ver.il places in Illy ricuin; and, having defeated Alexius 
in two pitched battles, entered Theflaly, and fat down 
before LarilTa. This place, being defended by an of¬ 
ficer of great courage and experience in war, held out 
till the emperor came to its relief. Soon after his ar¬ 
rival he found means to draw a Itrong party of Bohe- 
mond’s men into an ambufcade, and cut them off al- 
moft entirely. However, in the battle which was 
fought a few days after, Bohemond had the advan¬ 
tage ; but his troops mutinying and refilling to carry 
on the war, he was obliged to return to Italy. Alex¬ 
ius taking advantage of his abfence, recovered feveral 
eities; and being informed that Robert was making 
great preparations againft him, he had recourfe once 
more to the Venetians. By them he was alfifled with 
a powerful fleet, which defeated that of Robert in two 
engagements; but being foon after furprifed by him, 
they were defeated with the lofs of almoll their whole 
navy. Robert is faid to have nfed his vidtory with 
great barbarity, putting many of his prifoners to death 
with unheard-of torments. The Venetians equipped 
a fecond fleet; and joining that of the emperor, fell 
unexpectedly upon Robert’s navy, who were riding 
without the leaft apprehenfion in Buthrotum, funk 
moll of his Ihips, and took a great number of prifon¬ 
ers, his wife and younger fons having narrowly efca- 
ped falling into their hands. Robert made great pre- 
137 parations to revenge this defeat; but was prevented 
The war by death from executing his defigns: and, after his 
ended by deceafe, his fon Roger did not think proper to purfue 
the death p 0 d a ng e rous and expenfive a war. He therefore re¬ 
ef Robert. ca n e( j (j; s troops, and the places which had been con¬ 
quered by Robert and Bohemond’fubmitted anew to 
jjg the emperor. 

.TheScy- This war was fcarce ended, when the Scythians 
thian war. palling the Danube laid wafte great part of Thrace, 
committing every where the greareft barbarities. A- 
gainft them the emperor difpatched an army under 
the command of Pacnrianus and Branas. The latter 
infilled upon engaging the enemy contrary to the opi¬ 
nion of his colleague; and his ralhnefs caufed the lofs 
of the greater part of the army, who were cut off by 
the Scythians, together with the two generals. Tali- 
cius, an officer who had figualized himielf on many 
occalions, was appointed to command the army in 
their room. He fell upon the en-my as they lay fe- 
curely in the neighbourhood of Philippopolis, cut great 
numbers of them in pieces, and obliged the reft to re¬ 
tire in great confufion. The following fpring, how¬ 


ever, they returned in fuch numbers, that the empe- Conllan- 
ror rcfolved to march againft them in perfon. Ac- tiruipolitaa 
cordingly he fet out for adrianople, and fiom thence hl ^ cr y' . 
to a place called Lc:rdea. Here, contrary to the ad- ^ 
vice Sf his belt officers, he ventured a battle ; in which The Ro¬ 
he was utterly defeated with the lofs of vaft numbers mans de- 
of his men, he himielf cfcaping with the utmoft diffi- feated. 
culty. The next year he was attended witli no bet¬ 
ter fuccefs, his army being entirely defeated with the I4Q 
lofs of his camp and baggage. In the year following, They at 
1084, the emperor retrieved his credit ; and gave the laftdefeat 
Scythians fuch an overthrow, that very few efcapcd the Scythib 
the general daughter. Notwithftanding this difafter, aDS- 
however, they again invaded the empire in 1093 : 

To this they were encouraged by an impoftor called 
Leo, who pretended to be the eldcft fonofRomanus 
Diogenes. The young prince had been flain in a 
battle with the Turks ; but as the Scythians only want¬ 
ed a pretence to renew the war, they received the 
impoftor with joy. By a ftratagem, however, Leo 
was murdered ; and the Scythians being afterwards 
overthrown in three great battles, were obliged tofub- 
mit on the emperor’s own terms. 141 

Since the year 1083, the war had been carried on The Holy 
with the Turks with various fuccefs ; but now an af- War - 
fociarion was formed in the Weft againft thefe infidels, 
which threatened the utter ruin of the Turkilh nation. 

This was occafioned by the fuperftition of the Chrifti- 
ans, who thought it a meritorious aCion to venture 
their lives for the recovery of the Holy Land, poflelT- 
ed at that time by the Turks and Saracens. Had the 
welter u princes been properly affifted by the empe¬ 
rors of the Eaft in this undertaking, the Turks had 
undoubtedly been unable to refill them ; but fo far 
front this, the Latins were looked upon by them as 
no lefs enemies than the Turks ; and indeedwhatever 
places they took from the infidels, they never thought 
of reftoring to the emperors of Conftantinople, to 
whom they originally belonged, but ereCed a number 
of fmall independent principalities ; which neither ha¬ 
ving fufficient ftrength to defend themfelves, nor be¬ 
ing properly fupported by one another, foon became 
a prey to the Turks. In the year 1203, happened a dreadful 
dreadful fire at Conftantinople, occafioned by fome fi re at Con- 
Latin foldiers. Thefe had plundered a mofque, which ftantinoplc. 
the Turks refiding in Conftantinople had been fuffered 
to build there. For this reafon they were attacked 
by the infidels ; who being much fuperior to them in 
numbers, the Latins found themfelves obliged to fet 
fire to fome houfes, in order 10 make their efcape with 
fafety. The flame fpreading in an inftant from ftreet 
to ftreet, reduced in a fliort time great part of the city 
to allies, with the capacious ftore-houfes which had 
been built at a vaft cxpence on the quay. The late 
emperor Ifaac Angel ns, who had been reftored to his 
throne by the Latins, died foon after their departure 
from Conftantinople, leaving his fon Alexius foie ma¬ 
iler of the empire. The young prince, to difeharge 
the large fums he had promifed to the French and Ve¬ 
netians for their affiftance, was obliged to lay heavy 
taxes on his fubjeCs; and this, with the great efteem 
and frieiidfliiplhowed t® his deliverers, railed a general 
difeontent among the people of Conftantinople, who 
were fvvorn enemies to the Latins. This encouraged 
John Ducas, furnamed Murtzuphlus, from his joined 
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Couftan- and thick eye-brows, to attempt the fovereignty. 
tinopolitan Unhappily he found means ro pul his treacherous de- 
v hiftory. ^ iigns in execution ; and ftrangled the young prince 
I43 with his own hands. After this he prefented himfelf 
Murtzu- to the people ; told them what he had done, which he 
phlusftran- pretended was in order to fecure their liberties ; and 
gles the earneftly intreated them to choofe an emperor who 
•mperor. jjad CO urage enough to defend them againft the La¬ 
tins, that were ready to opprefs and enllave them. On 
this he was inftantly fainted emperor by the inconftant 
multitude; but this ufurpatiou proved the ruin of the 
city. The Latins immediately refolved to revenge 
the death of the young prince; and, as they had been 
fo often betrayed and retarded in their expeditions to. 
the Holy Land by the emperors of Conllantinople, 
to make themfelves mailers of that city, and feize the 
empire for themfelves. . In confequence of this refo- 
lution they muftered all their forces in Alia, and 
having eroded the llraits, laid ftege to Conllantinople, 
by fea and land. The tyrant, who was a man of great 
courage and experience in war, made a vigorous de¬ 
fence. The Latins, however, after having battered 
the walls for feveral days together with an incredible 
number of engines, gave a general alfault on the 8th 
of April 1204. The attack lalied from break of day- 
till three in the afternoon, when they were forced to 
retire, after having loll fome of their engines,.and agreat 
number of men. The alfault was neverthelefs renewed 
144 four days after ; when, after a warm difpute, the 
The city French planted their ftaiidard on one of the towers ; 
plundered which the Venetians obferving, they quickly made 
by the La- themfelves mailers, of four other towers, where they 
tms. likewife difplayed their enligns. In the mean time 
three of the gates being broke down by the battering 
rams, and thofe who had fealed the walls having killed 
the guards, and opened the gates between the towers 
they had taken, the whole army entered, and drew 
up in battle array between the walls. The Greeks, 
lied up and down in the greatell confufton; and fe¬ 
veral parties were by the Latins difpatched to fcour 
the ftreets, who put all; they met to the fword, with¬ 
out diftin&ion of age or condition. Might put a. 
flop to the dreadful Daughter, when the princes found¬ 
ing the retreat, placed their men in different quarters 
of the city, with orders to be upon their guard, not 
doubting but they Ihould be attacked early next, 
morning. They were furprifed, however, at that time 
by the entire fubmitlion of the Greeks; to whom 
they promifed their lives, but at the fame time, order¬ 
ing them to retire to their houfes, they gave up the 
city to be plundered by the foldiers for that day. 
They ftridtly enjoined their men to abftain. from 
Daughter, to preferve the honour of the women, and 
to bring the whole booty into one place, that a jull 
diftribution might be made according to the rank and 
merit of each individual. The Greeks had undoubt¬ 
edly concealed their moft valuable effefts during the 
night; many perfons of the firlt rank had efcaped, and 
carried along with them immenfe treafnres ; the fol¬ 
diers had probably, as is ufual in all fuch cafes, refer- 
v.ed things of great value for themfelves, notwitblland- 
ingall prohibitions to the contrary; and yet the booty, 
without the ftatues, pictures, and jewels, amounted to 
a fum almolt incredihle. As for Murtzuphhis, he made 
his cfcape in the night; embarking on a fmall velfel 


with Etiphr.ofym, the wife of Alexius Angelas a late ConiUii* 
ufurper, and her daughter Eudoxia , for whofe fake he tinopolitan, 
had abandoned his lawful wife. hiftory. 

Conllantinople continued fubject to the La,tins till I45 
the year 1-261, when they were expelled by one The Latin* 
Alexius Strategopulus, He was a perfon of an illuftri- expelled* 
ous family ; and, for his eminent fervices, diftinguilhed 
with the title of Cafar. He had been fent againft 
Alexius Angelns defpot of Epirus, who now attempted 
to recover fome places in Theffaly and Greece from- 
Michael Paleologus, one of the Greek emperors, that* 
fince the capture of Conllantinople, had kept their 
court at Nice; and to try whether he could on his 
march furprife the imperial city itfelf. Alexius, having 
palled theft raits encamped at a place called Rhegium y 
where he was informed by the natives that a ftrong 
body of the Latins had been fent to the fiege of 
Dapnufa , that the garrifon was in great want of 
provifions, and that it would be no difficult mattier to 
furprife the city. Hereupon the Greek general refol¬ 
ded at all events to attempt it; in which he was en¬ 
couraged by fome of the inhabitants, who, coming pri¬ 
vately to his camp, offered themfelves to be his guides. 

He approached the walls in the dead of the night, 
which fome of his men fealed without being obferved; 
and, killing the centries whom they found aDeep, 
opened one of the gates to the reft of the army. 

The Greeks ruDiing in, put all they met to the fword;. 
and. at the famd time, to create more terror, fet fire 
to the city- in four different places. The Latins, 
concluding from thence that the enemy’s forces were 
far umre numerous than they really were, did not fo. 
much as attempt either to drive them out, or to ex- 
tinguiCh the flames. In this general confnfion, the 
emperor Baldwin, quitting the enligns of majefty fled 
with Juftinian the Latin patriarch, and force of his 
intimate friends, to the fea-iide ; and there, embark¬ 
ing on a fmall velfel, failed find to Euboea, and after* 
wards to Venice,, leaving the Greeks in fall poffeffion. 
of Conllantinople. When news of this furprifing and- 
altogether imexpc.fted fnccefs of Alexius were firft 
brought to Paleologus, he could fcarce give credit to 
it; but receiving foon after letters from Alexius him* 
felf, with a particular account of fo memorable an 
event, he ordered public thanks to be returned in all 
the churches, appeared in public in his imperial robes, 
attended by the nobility in their left apparel, and 
ordered couriers to be difpatched with the agreeable 
news into all parts of the empire. , 

Soon after having fettled his affairs at Nice, he fet F.cJy of 
out for Conllantinople with the emprefs, his foil- An- Michael' ■ 
droniens, the fenate, and nobility, to take poffeffion Ealcolog»a 
of the imperial city, and fix his refidence in that place ‘he 
that had originally been deligned for the feat of the cit L 
eaftern empire. Having paffed the llraits, be ; ad-* 
vanced to the golden gate, and continued feme, days 
without the walls, while the citizens were hufled in 
making the neceffary preparations to receive lain, with 
a magnificence fuitable to the cccafion. On the day 
appointed, the golden gate, which haf! been long (lint 
up, was opened, and the emperor entering it amidft 
the repeated acclamations of the multitude, marched 
cn foot to the great palace. He was preceded by the 
bifliop of Cyzieus, w ho carried an image of the Virgin 
Mary, fuppoftd to. have been dohe by, St Luke, and 
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eanftan- followed by all the great officers, nobility, and chief 
«iao.politan citizens, pompouily drefl'ed. Public thanks were again 
. hiflory. returned in the church of St Sophia, at which the em¬ 
peror affifted in perfon, with.the clergy, the fenate, 
and nobility. Thefe exercifes were fucceeded by all 
147 forts of rejoicings ; after which the emperor carefully 
Herefolves furveyed the imperial city. ‘This Purvey greatly al¬ 
to reftore layed his joy. He faw the darely palaces and other 
it to its for- magnificen t buildings of the Roman emperors lying in 
loins ; th® many capacious buildings that had been, 
eredted by liis predeceffors, at an immenfe charge, 
dedroyed by fire, and other unavoidable accidents of 
war ; feveral ftreets abandoned by the inhabitants, and 
choaked up with rabbifh, &c. Thefe objedls gave the 
emperor no fntall concern, and kindled in him a defire 
of redoring the city to its former luflre. In the mean 
time, looking upon Alexius as the redorer of his coun¬ 
try, he caufed him to be clad in magnificent robes; 
placed with his own hand a crown on his head; or¬ 
dered him to be conduced through the city, as it were 
in-triumph ; decreed that for a whole year the name 
of Alexius Ihould be joined in the public prayers with 
his own : and, to perpetuate the memory of fo great 
and glorious an aftion, he commanded his flame to be 
eredted on a flately pillar of marble before the church 
of the Apoflles. His next care was to re-people the 
city, many Greek families having withdrawn from it 
while it was held'by the Latins, and the Latins 
how preparing to return to their refpedtive countries. 
The former were recalled home ; and the latter, in 
regard of the great trade they carried on, were al¬ 
lowed many valuable privileges, which induced them 
not to remove. The Greeks were allowed to live in 
one of the mod beautiful quarters of the city, to be 
governed by their own- laws and. magiflrates, and to 
trade without paying cufloms or taxes of any kind. 
Great privileges were 1 -ikewife granted' to the natives 
of Venice and Pifa, which encouraged them to lay 
2fide all thoughts of removing, and the trade they 
carried on proved afterwards highly advantageous to 
the date. 

It was not long, however, before thefe regulations 
were altered. The emperor being foon after informed 
that Bald a in, lately expelled from Condantinople, had 
married his daughter to Charles king of Sicily, and- 
given him, by way of dowry, the imperial city itfelf, 
he ordered the Genoefe, who were become very nu¬ 
merous, to remove fil'd to Heraclea, and afterwards 
to Galata, where they continued. As for the Pifans 
and Venetians, who were not fo numerous and weal¬ 
thy, they were allowed to continue in the city. Pa- 
leologus, though he had caufed himfelf to be proclaim¬ 
ed emperor, and was poffeffed of abfclute fovereignty, 
r4 j was as yet only guardian to the young emperor John 
Great di- Lafcaris, then about 12-years of age. But having now 
fturtaices fettled tile date, and having gained the affedlions both 
occafioned' of natives and foreigners, he began to think of fecu- 
ring himfelf and his poderity in the full enjoyment of 
of Paidolo* t ^ e eni P^ re 5 an ^ f° r this reafoa cruelly ordered the 
cus. " eyes of tile young prince to he put out, pretending 
that none but himfelf had any right to the city or em¬ 
pire of Condantinople, which he alone had recovered 
out of the hand of the Latins. 

- This piece of treachery and inhumanity involved him 
in great troubles. The patriarch immediately excom¬ 


municated him; and he Would in all probability have Cenftac- 
been driven from the throne by a combination of the tmopolitan- 
wellern princes, had he not engaged pope Urban IV. , I ' liilor 5 r - _ 
to elpoufe his caufe, by promifing to fubrnit himfelf ^ ' 
and his dominions to the Latin Church. Thus, indeed,' Union of 
lie diverted the prefent dorm ; but this proceeding the Greek 
caufed the greated didurbances, not only in Condan- an<1 Lati “ 
tinople, but throughout the whole empire, nor was c b urc k £s * 
Pakologns able to reconcile his fubjecls to this union. x , 0 

In 1283 Michael died, and was fucceeded by his fon Diffolved. 
Andronicus, His fird dep was to redo-re the ancient 
Greek ceremonies, thinking he could not begin his 
reign with a more popular adt. But thus he involved 
himfelf in difficulties dill greater than before. Though 
Michael had not been able fully to reconcile his Greek 
fubjedts to the Latin ceremonies, yet he had in fome 
degree accompliffied bis purpofe. The Latins had got 
a eondderable footing in the city, and defended their 
ceremonies with great obdinacy ; fo that the empire 
was- again thrown into a ferment by this imprudent 
dep. iji 

All this time the Turks had been continuing their War with 
encroachments: on the empire, which had it not been the Turks, 
for the crufades publidled againd them by the Pope, 
they would in all probability have made themfelves 
maders of before this time. They were now, how¬ 
ever, very fuccefsfolly oppofed by Condaiuine the: 
emperor’s brother : but his valour rendered him fuf- 
pedted by the emperor; in conference of which hewas 1 
thrown into prifora, along with feveral perfons of great 
didindtion. On the removal of this brave commander, 
the Turks, under the famous .Othoman, made them¬ 
felves maders of feveral places in Phrygia, Caria, and 
Bithyuia ; and, among the red, of the city of Mice. 

To put a dop to their conqueds, the emperor difpalch- 
ed againd them Philanthropenns and Libadarius, two 
officers of great experience in wan. The former 
gained fome advantages over the enemy ; but being 
elated with his fuccefs, caufed himfelf to be proclaim¬ 
ed emperor. This rebellion, however, was icon fup* 
prefled, Philanthropenns being betrayed by his own 
men : but the Turks taking advantage of thefe intef- 
tine commotions, not only extended their dominions 
in Afia, but conquered mod of the iilands in the Me¬ 
diterranean ; and being maders at fea, infeded the 
coads of .the empire, to the utter ruin of trade and 
commerce. 

From this time the Roman empire tended fad to 
diflblution. After the revolt of Philanthropenns,. the 
emperor could no longer rrud his fubjedts, and there- 
fore hired the Maffagetes to affid him : but they, be¬ 
having in a careleis manner, were fird defeated by 
their enemies, and afterwards turned their arms a- 
gaind thofe- they came to affid. He next applied to 
the Catalans, who behaved in the fame manner ; and 
having ravaged the few places left the' emperor in 
Afia, returned into Europe, and called the Turks to 
their aflidance. 

This happened in the year 1292,: and was the fird Thdrfirft 
appearance of the Turks in Europe. This enterprise, appearance 
however, was uiifuccefsfni. Having loaded themfelves in Europe, 
with booty, they offered to depart quietly if they were 
allowed a fafe paffage, and Chips to tranfport them to 
Afia. To this the emperor, whiling to g,ec iid of ihch 
tmuhfcfome gueds, readily confented, and ordered the 

veflels. 
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Conftan- veffels to be got ready with all polfible expedition, 
tinopolitan But the Greek officers obferving the immenfe booty 
hift ory. -wT-ith which they were loaded, refolved to fall upon 
them in the night, and cut them all off at once. This 
fcheme, however, was not managed with fuck fecrecy 
but that the Turks had notice of it, and therefore pre¬ 
pared for their defence. They firft furprifed a ftrong 
caftle in the neighbourhood, and then found means to 
acquaint their countrymen in Afia with their danger¬ 
ous lituation. Their brethren, enticed with the hopes 
of booty, were not long of coming to their affiflance ; 
and having croffed the Hellefpont in great numbers, 
ravaged the adjacent country, making excurfions to 
rhe very gates of Conftautinople. At lafl the empe¬ 
ror determined to root them out; and accordingly 
marched againft them with all his forces, the country 
people docking to him from all quarters. The Turks 
at firft gave themfelves over for loft ; but finding the 
Greeks negligent of difcipline, they attacked their ar¬ 
my unexpectedly, utterly defeated it, and made them¬ 
felves matters of the camp. After this unexpected vic¬ 
tory, they continued for two years to ravage Thrace in 

153 the mod terrible manner. At laft, however, tliey 
They are were defeated ; and being afterwards (hut up in the 
all cut in Cherfonefus, they were all cut in pieces or taken, 
pieces, or Soon after new commotions took place in this un- 
taken. happy empire, of which the Turks did not fail to take 

the advantage. In 1327 they made themfelves ma¬ 
kers of molt of the cities on the Mseander; and, a- 
mong the reft, of the ftrong and important city of 
Prufa in Bithynia. The next year, however, Otho- 
man, who may juftly be ftyled the founder of the 
Turkiffi monarchy, being dead, the emperor laid hold 
of that opportunity to recover Nice, and fome other 
important places, from the infields. But thefe were 
loft the year following, together with Abydus and 
Nicomedia: and in 1330 a peace was concluded upon 
condition that they ffiould keep all their conquefts. 
This peace they obferved no longer than ferved their 
own purpofes ; for new commotions breaking out in 
the empire, they purfued their conquefts, and by the 
year 1357 had reduced all Alia. They next paffed the 
Hellefpont under the condudt of Solyman the fon, or 
as others will have it, the brother of Orchanes, the fuc- 
ceffor of Othoman, and feized on a ftrong caftle on the 

154 European fide. Soon after the Turkilh fultan died, and 
Adrianople was fficceeded by Amurath. He extended the con- 
taken by qu efts of his predeceffors, and in a (bort time reducedall 
the Turks. -p^race, ma king Adrianople the feat of his empire. A- 

murath was (lain by treachery in a little time after, and 
was fiicceeded by his fon Bajazet. This prince greatly 
enlarged his dominions by new conquefts. In a Ihort 
time he reduced the countries of Theffaly, Macedon, 
Phocis, Peloponnefus, Myfia, and Bulgaria, driving 
out the defpo-s or petty princes who ruled there. E- 
lated with his frequent victories, he began to look up¬ 
on the Greek emperor, to whom nothing was now 
left but the city of Conftantinople and the neighbour¬ 
ing country, as his vaffal. Accordingly he fent him 
an arrogant and haughty meffage, commanding him to 
pay a yearly tribute, and fend his fon Manuel to at¬ 
tend hint in his military expeditions. This demand 
the emperor was obliged to comply with, but diedfoon 
after in the year 1392. 

Manuel no fooncr heard of his father’s death than 


he haftened to Conftantinople, without taking leave of ConltaH* 
the fultan, or acquainting nim with the realons of his tinopolitan 
fudden departure. At this Bajazet was fo highly ot- hiftory- 
fended, that he paffed with great expedition out of' T'T ' 
Bithynia into Thrace, ravaged the country adjoining Bajazet he¬ 
ro Conftantinople, and at laft invefted the city itfelf lieges Con- 
both by fea and land. In this.extremity Manuel had ftantinople. 
recourfe to the weftern princes ; w ho fent him art army 
of 130,000 men, under the command of Sigifmund 
king of Hungary, and John count of Nevers. But 
though the weftern troops proved at-firft fuccefsful, 
they were in the end defeated with great flaughter 
by Bajazet, who then returned to the liege with 
greater vigour than ever. As he found, however, 
that the citizens were determined to hold out to the 
laft, he applied, to John, the fon of Manuel’s elder bro¬ 
ther, who had a better title to the crown than Ma¬ 
nuel himfelf. With him he entered into a private 
agreement, by virtue of which Bajazet was to place 
John upon the throne of Conftantinople ; on the other 
hand, John was to deliver up the city to the Turks, 
and remove the imperial feat to Peloponnefus, which 
the fultan promifed to relinqnilh to him and his pofte- 
rity. At the fame time he fent deputies to the inha¬ 
bitants of Conftantinople, offering to withdraw his 
army, and ceafe from further hoftilities, provided they 
expelled Manuel and placed John upon the throne. 

This propofal rent the city into two factions : but 
Manuel prevented the mifchiefs which were ready to 
enfue, by a voluntary relignation, upon condition that 
he ffiould be allowed to retire to whatever place he 
thought proper with his wife and children. 

With this condition John readily complied ; and 
Manuel having received him into the city, and con¬ 
ducted him to the palace, fet fail for Venice. From 
thence he went to the courts of all the weftern prin¬ 
ces to folicit their affiflance againft the Turks, whofc 
power was grown formidable to all Europe. He was 
every where received with the greareft demonftra- 
tions of efteem, and promifed large fupplies ; all Chri- 
ftendom being now alarmed at the progrefs of the in¬ 
fidels. 

In the mean time Bajazet did not fail to put John 
in mind of his promife ; but the citizens refilling to 
comply with fuch a fcandalons treaty, the fiege was 
renewed, and the city affanlted with more fury than 
ever. When it was already reduced to the laft extre¬ 
mity, news were brought the fultan that Tamerlane, 
the victorious Tartar, having over-run all the Eaft 
with incredible celerity, had now turned his arms 
againft the Turks, and was preparing to break into 
Syria. Bajazet, alarmed at the danger that threatened 
him, raifcd the fiege in great hafte, and advanced 6 
againft Tamerlane with a very numerous and well-dif- He is de- 
ciplined army; but the Tartar totally defeated and rook feated and 
him prifoner, after having cut rnoft of his men in pieces: taken pri- 
and thus Conftantinople was preferved for the prefent. foDer b y 

But this relief was of fnort duration. In 1424 the T amerlane » 
city was again befieged by Amurath II. The inha- Amurath 
bitants defended themfelves with great bravery ; but befieges 
muft in the end have fubmitted, had not the emperor Conftanti- 
prevailed upon the prince of Caramania to counte- nople. 
nance an itnpoftor and pretender to the Turkilh throne. 

This obliged Amurath to raife the fiege, and march xj, e g ege 
With all his forces againft the ufurper, whom he foon railed. 

reduced. 
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reduced. Having then no other enemies to contend 
with, he entered Macedon at the head' of a powerful 
army; and having ravaged the country far and near, 
he took and plundered Theflalonica, as he did alfo 
molt of the -cities of iEtolia, Phocis, and Boeotia. 
From Greece he marched into Servia ; which country 
he foon reduced. He next broke into the dominions 
of the king of Hungary, and belieged the Itrong city 
of Belgrade; but, here he met with a vigorousrepulfe, 
no fewer than 15,000 Turks being flain by the Chri- 
ftiaus in one fally, which obliged the fultan to drop the 
enterprize and retire. 

In his retreat he was, attacked by the celebrated 
John Hunniades, who cut great numbers of his men 
in pieces, and obliged the reft to fly with precipita¬ 
tion. Not long after he gained a ftill more complete 
victory over the enemy in the plains of TranfylVania, 
with the lofs of only 3000 of his own men, whereas 
20,000 of the Turks were killed on the field of battle, 
and almoft an equal number in the purfuit. Amuratk, 
who was then at Adrianople, fent an army into Tran- 
fylvania far more numerous than the former; but 
they were attended with no better luccefs, being cut 
off almoft to a man by the brave Hungarian. He 
gained feveral other victories no lefs remarkable; 
but was at laft entirely defeated in 1448; and with 
this defeat ended all hopes of preferving the Roman 
empire. The unhappy emperor was now obliged to 
pay an annual tribute of 300,000 afpers to the fultan; 
and to yield up to him fome ftrong holds which he 
ftill held on the Enxine Sea. However, as he doubt¬ 
ed not but Amurath would foon attempt to become 
matter of the city itfelf, he renewed the union between 
the Greek and Latin churches, hoping that this would 
induce the weftern princes to aflift him in the defence 
of the city aga-nft the Turks. This union produced 
great difturbances, which the emperor did not long 
furvive, but died in 1448, leaving the empire, now 
confined within the walls of Conltantinople, to his bro¬ 
ther Conftanrine. 

Amurath the Tnrkilh fultan died in 1450, and was 
fucceeded by his fon Mohammed. In the beginning 
of his reign he entered into an alliance with Conftan- 
tine, and pretended a great defire to live in friend- 
fhip with him and the other Chriltian princes; but no 
fooner had he put an end to a war in which he was 
engaged with Ibrahim king of Caramania, than he 
built a ftrong fort on the European lide-of the Bofpho- 
rus, oppoftte to another in Afia ; in both of which he 
placed ftrong garrifons. Thefe two caftles command¬ 
ed the Straits; and the former being but five miles 
from the city, kept it in a manner blocked up. This 
foon produced a mifunderftanding between him and 
the emperor, which ended in the fiege of the city. 
The fiege commenced on the fixth of April 1453. 
Mohammed’s numerous forces covering the plains be¬ 
fore it on the land-fide, and a fleet of 300 fail block¬ 
ing it up by fea. The emperor, however, had taken 
care to fecure the haven, in which were thr-e large 
fhips, 20 fmall ones, and a great number of galleys, 
by means of a chain drawn rrofs the entrance. Mo¬ 
hammed began the fiege by planting batteries as near 
the city as he could, and railing mounts in feveral pla¬ 
ces-as high as the walls themfelves, whence the be- 
fieged were inceflantly galled with fhowers of arrows. 


He had in his camp a piece of ordnance of prodigious Cenftam- 
fize, which is faid to have carried a ball of 100 pounds tinopohta* 
weight, made of hard black ftone brought fiom the . hlfi ' ir L . 
Euxine Sea. With this vaft piece the enemy made v " 
feveral breaches in the walls; which, however, were 
repaired with incredible expedition by the befieged. 

But Mohammed, the better to carry on the fiege, 
caufed new levies to be made throughout his extenfive 
dominions, by which his army was foon iucreafed to 
near 400,000 men; while the garrifon couliftcd only 
of 90.0 regular troops, viz. 6oco Greeks and 3000 
Genoefe and Venetians. As the enemy continued to 
batter the walls day and night without intermiffion, a 
great part of them was at laft beaten down ; but while 
the Turks were bufy in filling up the ditch, in order 
to give the allault, anew wall was built. This threw 
the tyrant into a prodigious rage, which was greatly 
heightened when he faw his whole fleet worlted by five 
fhips, four of which wereiaden with corn from Pelo- 
ponnefus, and the others with all manner ofprovifions 
from the ilie of Chios. Thefe opened themfelves a 
way through the whole Turkifh fleet ; and, to the 
inexpreffible joy of the Chriftians ; at laft got fafe into 
the harbour. 

The Turks attempted feveral times to force the ha- He con- 
ven ; but all their efforts proving ineffectual, Moham- veys8ogaI- 
med formed a delign of conveying 80 galleys over land leys over 
for the fpace of eight miles into it. This he accom- 1 a n( j.! l nt ^ 
plifhed by means of certain engines, the contrivance of tlle aven ' 
a renegado; and having then either taken or funk all 
the fliips contained in it, he caufed a bridge to be built 
over it with furprifing expedition. By this means the 
city was laid open to an aflault from that fide like- 
wife. The place was now aflaulted on all fides; and 
Conftatitine being well apprifed that he could not long 
hold out againft fuch a mighty fleet and fo numerous 
an army, fent deputies to Mohammed, offering to ac¬ 
knowledge himfelf his vaflal, by paying him yearly 
what tribute he fhould think proper to impofe, provi¬ 
ded he raifed the fiege and withdrew. The tyrant 
anfwered that he was determined at all events to be¬ 
come mafter of the city : but if the emperor deliver¬ 
ed it up forthwith, he would yield up to him Pelopon- 
nefus, and other provinces to his brothers, which they 
flionld enjoy peaceably as his friends and allies: but if 
he held out to the laft extremity, and fuffered it to be 
taken by aflault, he would put him and the whole no¬ 
bility to the fword, abandon the city to be plunder¬ 
ed by his foldiers, and carry the inhabitants into cap¬ 
tivity. 

This condition was raflily rejected by the emperor; 
who thereby involved himfelf and all his fubje&s in the 
moft terrible calamity. The fiege was renewed with 
more vigour than ever, and continued till the 25th of - 
May; when a report being fpread in the Tnrkilh camp A niu tinr 
that a mighty army was advancing in full march to the in the 
relief of the city under the condudt of the celebrated Tnrkilh 
John Hunniades, the common foldiers, feized with a camp, 
panic, began to mutiny, and prefs Mohammed in a 
tumultuous manner to break up the fiege. Nay, they 
openly threatened him with death, if he did not imme¬ 
diately abandon the enterprize and retire from before 
the city, which they defpaired of being able to reduce 
before the arrival of the fuppofed fuccours. Moham¬ 
med was upon the point of complying with their de¬ 
mand; 
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Canaan- tnand,, when he was advifed by Zagan, a, Turkilh of- 
tjnopolitan g cel - 0 f great intrepidity, and an irreconcileable enemy 
h ‘ft° r y-. to the Chriftian name, to give without lofs of time a 
* v general aflault. To this he faid the foldiery, how¬ 
ever mutinous, would not be averfe, provided the fal- 
tan folemnly promifed to abandon the city to be plun¬ 
dered by them. As fuch an advice bell fuited the hu¬ 
mour of Mohammed, he readily embraced it ; and 
caufed a proclamation to be pttbliihed throughout the 
camp, declaring, that he gave up to hisfoldiers all the 
wealth of that opulent city, requiring to himfelf only 
the empty houfes. 

The defire of plunder foon got the better of that 
fear which had feized the Turkilh army, and they un- 
animoufly defired to be led on to the attack. Here¬ 
upon Conftantine was fummoned for the laft time to 
deliver up the city, with a protnife of his life and li¬ 
berty ; but to this he anfwered, that he was unalter- 
164 ably determined either to defend the city or to perilh 
A general with it. The attack began at three in the morning 
affault gi- on Tuefday the 29 th of May; fuch troops were frit 
ven< employed as the fultan valued leaf, and defigned them 
for 110 other purpofe than to tire the Chriftians, who 
made a prodigious havock of that diforderly multi¬ 
tude. After the carnage had lafted fome hours, the 
Janizaries and other frefh troops advanced in good or¬ 
der, and renewed the attack with incredible vigour. 
The Chriftians fummoning all their courage and refo- 
lution, twice repulfed the enemy; but being in the 
end quite fpent, they -were no longer able to hand 
their ground; fo that the enemy in feveral places 
broke into the city. In the mean time Juftiniani, the 
commander of the Genoefe and a feledt body of 
Greeks, having received two wounds, one in the 
thigh and the other in the hand, was fo dilheartened, 
that he caufed himfelf to be conveyed to Galata, where 
he foon after died of grief. His men, difmayed at 
6 the hidden flight of their general, immediately quitted 
Bravery of their polls and fled in the utmofl confufion. How- 
the empe- ever the emperor, attended with a few of the molt re- 
ror. folute among the nobility, Hill kept his pofl, flriving 

with unparalleled refolution to oppofe the multitude 
of barbarians that now broke in from every quarter. 
But being in the end overpowered -with numbers, and 
feeing all hisfrieuds lie dead on the ground, “ What! 
(cried he aloud) is there no Chriftianleft alive toflrike 
off my head ?” He had fearce uttered thefe words, 
when one of the enemy, not knowing him, gave him 
a deep cut acrofs the face with his fabre ; and at the 
Heiakil- fame time, another coming behind him, with a blow 
led. 011 the back part of his head laid him dead on the 

ground. After the death of the emperor, the few 
l6 Chriftians that were left alive betook themfelves to 
The town flight; and the Turks, meeting with no further oppo- 
plundercd fltion, entered the city, which they filled with blood 
and the in- an d (laughter. They gave no quarter, but put all they 
habitants me£ t0 t j ie f wo rd, without diftindlion. Many thou- 
mafiacred. p an< j s tQok re f U g e in the church of St Sophia, but they 
were ali mailacred in their afyluin by the enraged bar¬ 
barians ; who, prompted by their natural cruelty, the 
delire of revenge, and love of booty, fpared no place 
nor perfon. Moft of tlte nobility were, by the fultan’s 
orders, cut off, and the reft kept for purpofes more 
grevious than dearh itfelf. Many of the inhabitants, 
among whom were fome men of great learning, found 

3 


means to make their efcape while the Turks were bu- Couftair- 
fted in plundering the city. Thefe embarking on five tinopoHtai* 
Clips then in the harbour, arrived fafe in Italy ; where, . Htbory. 
with the ftiady of the Greek tongue, they revived the 
liberal fciences, which had long been neglefted in the 
Weft. After the expiration of three days, Moham¬ 
med commanded his loldiers to forbear all further ho- 
ftilities on pain of death; and then put an end to as 
cruel a pillage and maflacre as any mentioned in hi- 
ftory. The next day he made his public and trium¬ 
phal entry into Conftantinople, and chofe it for the 
(eat of the Turkilh empire, which it has continued to 
be ever fince. 16B 

This city is now called by the Turks IJlampol, and Prefemt 
by the Greeks Iflampoli or Stampoli . It is feated at A ate 
the eaftern extremity of Romania, on afmall neck of CIt *‘ 
land which advances towards Natolia, from which it 
is feparated by a channel ofamilein breadth. The 
fea of Marmora waihes its walls on the fouth, and a 
gulph of the channel of Conftantinople does the fame 
on the north. It is delightfully fituated between the 
Black Sea and the Archipelago, from whence it is fup- 
plied with all lieceflaries. The grand feignior’s pa¬ 
lace, called the Seraglio, is feated on the fea-ftde, and 
is furrounded with walls flanked with towers, and fe¬ 
parated from the city by canals. It is faid the harbour 
will eafily hold 1200 Clips. The number of houfe* 
maft needs be prodigious, fince one fire has burnt 
down 30,000 in a day, without greatly changing the 
afpeft of the city. However, in general, they are 
but mean, efpecially on the outfide, where there arc 
few or no windows ; and the ftreets being narrow, 
gives them a melancholy look. They reckon that 
there are 3770 ftreets, fmall and great, but they are 
feldotn or never clean; and the people are infefted 
with the plague almoft every year. The inhabitants 
are half Turks, tw T o-thirds of the other half Chriftians, 
and the reft Jews. Here are a great number of an¬ 
cient monuments ftill remaining, and particularly the 
fnperb temple of Sophia, which is turned into a mofque, 
and far fnrpalTcs all the reft. The ftreet called Shlrt- 
anople is the longed and broadeft in the ciry ; and the 
bazars, or bezefteins, are the markets for felling all 
forts of merchandize. Theoldand the new are pretty 
near each other: and are large fqoare buildings, co¬ 
vered with domes, and fupported by arches and pila- 
fters. The new is the beft, and contains all forts of 
goods which are there expofed tofale. The market 
for (laves, of both fexes, is not far off; and the Jews 
are the principal merchants, who bring them here to 
•be fold. There are a great number of young girls 
brought from Hungary, Greece, Candia, Rufiia, Min- 
grelia, and Georgia, for the fcrvice of the Turks, 
who generally buy them for theirferaglios. The great 
fquare, near the.mofqrte of fultan Bajazet, is the place 
for public diversions, wJiere the jugglers and mounte¬ 
banks play a great variety of tricks. The circumfe¬ 
rence ©( this city is by fome faid to be 15 miles, and 
by Mr Tournefort 23 miles ; to which if we add the 
Suburbs, it may be 34 miles in compafs. The fuburb 
called Pera is charmingly Situated; and is the place 
where the nmbaffadors of England, France, Venice., 
and Holland, relide. This city is built in the form of 
a triangle ; and as the ground rifes gradually, there is 
a view of the whole town from the fea. The public 

buildings. 
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Conftat buildings, fuch as the palaces, the mofqnes, bagnios, 
J and caravanfaries for the entertainment of Grangers, 
Conilitu- are many of them very magnificent. E. Long. 29. 20. 
. ., N. Lar. 41. 4. 

CONSTAT, in law, the name of a certificate which 
the clerk of the pipe and auditors of the exchequer 
make at the requelt of any perfon who intends to plead 
or move in that court for the difeharge of any thing ; 
and the effedt of it is, the certifying what docs conjlare 
upon record touching the matter in queftion.—A con- 
flat is held to be fuperior to a certificate; becattfe this 
may err or fail in its contents ; that cannot, as certify¬ 
ing nothing but what is evident upon record. 

Alfo the exemplification under the great feal of the 
inrolmentof any letters-patcut is called s. con ft at, 

CONSTELLATION, in aftronomy, a lyflem of 
feveral ftars that are feen in the heavens near to one 
another. Aftronomers not only mark out the ftars, 
but, that they may better bring them into order, they 
diftinguilh them by their fituation and pofition in ro 
fpcdl to each other; and therefore they diflribute 
them into afterifms or conilellations, allowing feveral 
ftars to make up one conftellation; and for the better 
diftingniflting and obferving them, they reduce the 
conilellations to the forms of animals, as men, bulls, 
bears, &c.; or to the images of fome things known, as 
of a crown, a harp, a balance, &c.; or give them the 
names of thofe whofe memories, in conlideration of 
fome notable exploit, they had a mind to tranfmit to 
future ages. 

The divifion of the ftars by images and figures is of 
great antiquity, and feems to be as old as aftronomy 
itfelf: for in the mod ancient book of Job, Orion, 
Arcturus, and the Pleiades, are mentioned; and we 
meet with the names of many of the conilellations in 
the writings of the firft poets, Homer and Hefiod. 

The ancients, in their divifion of the firmament, 
took in only fo much as came under their notice, dis¬ 
tributing it into 48 conilellations; but the modern 
aftronomers comprehend the whole Harry firmanent, 
dividing it into three regions. See Astronomy- 
Jndex, 

CONSTERNATION is defined by ethical writers 
-to be an excefs of horror, owing to the ill government 
of our admiration and fear: or fuch an immoderate 
degree of fear as confounds the faculties, and incapa¬ 
citates a perfon for confultationand execution. 

CONSTIPATION, in medicine, ahardnefs of the 
belly, with great coftivenefs. See Costiveness. 

CONSTITUENT part, in phyfiology, an eflen- 
■tial part in the compofition of any thing, differing 
■little from what is otherwife called element or prin¬ 
ciple. 

CONSTITUTION, in matters of policy, dignifies 
the form of government cftablilhed in any country or 
kingdom. 

Constitution alfo denotes an ordinance, decifion, 
regulation, or law, made by authority of any fuperior, 
ecclefiaftical or civil. 

Vol. V. 


Apoftolical C 0 KST/Tur/0 .v s , a collection of rcgula- Con IS' m- 
tions attributed to the apollles, and fippofcd'to have 
been colle&ed by St Clement, whofe name they like- ' ^ ‘ 

wife bear, 

It is the general opinion, however, that they arc 
fpntious, and that St Clement had no hand in them. 

They appeared firft in the 4th rye, but have been 
much changed and corrupted litice that time. They 
are divided into tight books, confiding of a great 
number of rules and precepts, relating to the duties of , 
Chriltians, and particularly the ceremonies and dif- 
cipline of the cluivch. Mr Whillon, in oppolition to 
the general opinion, aliens them to he a part of the 
facred writing, dictated by the apoftles in their meet¬ 
ings, and written down from their own mouth by St 
Clement; and intended as a fupplement to the New 
Teltamenr, or rather as a fyftem of Chriftian faith, 
and polity. The reafon why the Conllitutions arc 
fufpedted by the orthodox, and perhaps the reafon al¬ 
fo why their genuinenefs is defended by Mr Whiftcn, 
is, that they feem to favour Arianifm. 

Constitution, in a phylical fenfe, dignifies the 
particular temperature of the body. 

It is curious to obferve, fays Dr Percival, the revo¬ 
lution which hath taken place, within this century, in 
the conllitutions of the inhabitants of Europe. Inflam¬ 
matory difeafes more rarely occur, and, in general, 
are much lefs rapid and violent in their progrefs than 
formerly (a) ; nor do they admit of thefame antiphlogi- 
ftic method of cure that was pradtifed with fuccefs too 
years ago. The experienced Sydenham makes 40 
ounces of blood the mean quantity to be drawn in the 
acute rheuniatifm; whereas this difeafe, as it now ap¬ 
pears in the London hofpitals, will not bear above half 
that evacuation. Vernal internments are frequently 
cured by a vomit and the bark, without venefeflion ; 
which is a proof that at prefent they are accompanied 
with fewer fymptoms of inflammation than they were 
wont to be. This advantageous change, however, is 
more than counterbalanced by the introdo&ion of a 
numerous clafs of nervous ailments, in a great mea- 
fure unknown to our anceftors ; but which now prevail 
univerfally, and arc complicated with almoft every o- 
ther diftemper. The bodies of men are enfeebled 
and enervated; and it is not uncommon to obferve 
very high degrees of irritability, under the external 
appearance of great ftrength and robuftnefs. The 
hypochondria, palfies, cachexies, dropfies, and all thofe 
difeafes which arife from laxity and debility, are in 
our days endemic every where; and the hyfterics, 
which ufed to be peculiar to the women, as the name 
itfelf indicates, now attack both fexes indiferiminate- 
ly. It is evident that fo great a revolution could not 
be effefled without a concurrence of many canfes; but 
amongft thefe (according to Dr Percival), the pre¬ 
fent general ufe of tea * holds the firft .and principal * See Tea., 
rank. The fecond place may perhaps be allowed to 
excefs in fpiriiuous liquors. This pernicious cuftom, 
in many inftances at leaft, owes its rife to the former, 

3 B which. 


(a) The decreafe in the violence of inflammatory difeafes may perhaps in part be aferibed to the prefent 
improved method of treating Jicm. Moderate evacuations, cool air, acefcent diet, and the libera] ufe of fa- 
line and antimonial medicines, are better adapted to check the progrefs of fevers, than copious bleedings, fti 
mulating purgatives, and profufe fweats excited by theriaca and mithridate. 
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Conftriflor which, by the lownefs and depreflion of fpirits it oc- 
1 calions, renders it almoft neceifary to have recourfe to 
Confualia. fo^thing cordial and exhilaratiiig. And hence pro¬ 
ceed thofe odious and difgraceful habits of intempe¬ 
rance, with which many of the fofterfexare now, alas! 
chargeable. 

CONSTRICTOR, an appellation given to feveral 
mufcles, on account of their conftringing or clofing 
fome of the orifices of the body. 

CONSTRICTION, in geometry, is the drawing 
fuel) lines, fuch a figure, &c. as are previoufiy necef- 
fary for making any demonftration appear more plain 
and undeniable. 

Construction of Equations . See Equations. 
Construction, in grammar ; iyntax, or the ar¬ 
ranging and connecting the words of a fentence ac¬ 
cording to the rules of the language. See Grammar, 
and Language. 

The con lira tf ion is generally more iimple, eafy, and 
di refit, in the modern tongues than in the ancient: 
we have very few of thofe inverlions which occafion 
fo much embarraflinent and obfeurity in the Latin j 
our thoughts are ufually delivered in the fame order 
wherein the imagination conceives them : the nomina¬ 
tive cafe, for inltance, always precedes the verb, and 
the verb goes before the oblique cafes it governs. 

The Greeks and Latins, M. Sc. Evremoutobferves, 
ufually end their periods, where, in good fenfe and 
reafon, they fhould have begun; and the elegance of 
their language con lifts, in fome meafure, in this capri¬ 
cious arrangement, or rather in this tranfpofal and dif- 
order of the words. See Language. 

Construction of Statutes, among lawyers. See Law, 
Part II. n° 49. 

CONSUALIA, in antiquity, feafts which were 
held among the ancients, in honour of the god Confas 
i. e. Neptune; different from thole other feafts of the 
fame deity called Neptunalia. They were introduced 
with a magnificent cavalcade, or procelfion on horfe- 
back; becaufe Neptune was reputed to have firft 
taught men the ufe of horfes ; whence his furname of 
‘lor^r/os, Eqneftris. 

Evander is faid to have firft inftituted this feaft : it 
was re-eftabli(hed by Romulus, under the name of 
Confus ; becaufe it was fome god under the denomina¬ 
tion of Confus, that fuggefted to him the rape of the 
Sabines. It is faid, that it was with a view to this 
rape that he made that eftablilhment. This, however, 
is certain, that it was to this feaft all his neighbours 
were invited; when, taking advantage of the folem- 
nities and facrifices, he feized the women. To draw 
the greater concourfe of people, he gave out, that he 
had found an altar hid under ground, which he in¬ 
tended to confecrate, with facrifices to the god to 
whom it had been originally eredted. Thofe who take 
upon them to explain the myfteries of the heathen 
theology,' fay, that the altar hid under ground, is a 
fymbol of the fecret delign of Romulus to feize his 
neighbours wives. 

The confualia were of the number of feafts called 
facred ; as being confecrated to a divinity.—Originally 
they were not diftinguifhed from thofe of the Circus : 
whence it is, that Valerius Maximus fays, that the 
rape of the Sabines was effected at the games of the 
Circus. 


Plutarch obferves, that during the days of thisfo- Confub- 
lemnity, horfes and alfes were left at reft, and were ftantial 
dreffed up with crowns, &c. on account of its being , II 
the feaft of Neptunus Equeftris.— Feftus fays, the ca- Conful- 
valcade was performed with mules ; it being an opi¬ 
nion, that this was the firft animal ufed to draw the 
car. 

Servius gives us to underhand, that the confualia 
fell on the 13th of Auguft ; Plutarch, in the life of 
Romulus, places them on the 18th, and the old Ro¬ 
man calendar on the 21ft of that month. 

CONSUBSTANTIAL, in theology, a term of 
like import with co-elfential ; denoting fomething of 
the fame fubftance with another. The orthodox be¬ 
lieve the Son of God to be confubftantial with the Fa¬ 
ther. 

The term confubflantial, was firft adopted by 

the fathers of the councils of Antioch and Nice, to ex- 
prefs the orthodox dodtrine the more precifely, and to 
ferve as a barrier and precaution againft the errors and 
lubtleties of the Arians ; who owned every thing ex¬ 
cepting the confubftantiality. 

The Arians allowed, that the word was God, as 
having been made God ; but they denied that he was 
the fame God, and of the fame fubftance with the Fa¬ 
ther : accordingly they exerted themfelves to the ut- 
moft to abolilh the ufe of the word. The emperor 
Conftantine ufed all his authority with the biihops to 
have it expunged out of the fymbols ; but it ftill 
maintained itfelf, and is at this day, as it was then, the 
diftinguiihing criterion between an Athanafian and an 
Arian. 

Sandius will have it, that the word confubftantial 
was unknown till the time of the council of Nice; but 
it is certain it had been before propofed to the coun¬ 
cil of Antioch, wherein Paulus Samofatenus had been 
condemned; though it had there the fortune to be 
rejedted. Curcellseus, on the other hand, maintains, 
that it was an innovation in dodtrine in the council of 
Nice, to admit an expreflion, the ufe whereof had 
been abolilhed by the council of Antioch. 

According to St Athanafius, the word confubftan¬ 
tial was only condemned in the council of Antioch, 
inafmuch as it implied the idea of a pre-exiftent mat¬ 
ter, prior to the tilings formed thereof: now, in this 
fenfe, it is certain, the Father and the Son are not 
confubftantial, there having been no pre-exiftent mat¬ 
ter. 

CONSUINSTANTIATION, % tenet of the Lu¬ 
theran church with regard to the manner of the change 
made in the bread and wine in the encharift.. The di¬ 
vines of that profellion maintain, that after confecra- 
tion, the body and blood of our Saviour are fubftan- 
tially prefent, together with the fubftance of the bread 
and wine, which is called confubilantiation, or impa- 
nation. 

CONSUL, the chief magiftrate of the Roman com¬ 
monwealth, inverted with regal authority forthefpace 
of one year. They were two in number, called confuls 
a confulendo, and annually chofen in the Campus Mar- 
tius. The two firft confuls were L. Jun. Brutus, and 
L. Tarquinius Collaiinus, chofen in the year of Rome 
244, after the expulfion of the Tarquins. In the firft 
times of the republic the two confuls were always cho¬ 
fen from Patrician families or noblemen, but the peo- 
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Conful. pic obtained the privilege in the year of Rome 388, 

—«-' of eledting one of the confuls front their own body, 

and fometimes both were plebeians. The firlt conful 
among the plebeians was L. Sextius. It was required 
that every candidate for the confullhip (hould be 43 
years of age, called legitimum tempus. He was always 
to appear at the eledtion as a private man without a 
retinue, and it was requilite before he canvailed for 
the office to have difeharged the functions of quasftor, 
edile, and praetor. Sometimes thefe qualiiications 
were difregarded. Val. Corvinus was made a conful 
in his 23d year, and Scipio in his 24th. Young Ma¬ 
rius, Pompey, and Augultus, were alfo under the pro¬ 
per age when they were inverted with the office, and 
Pompey had never been quseftor or praetor. The pow¬ 
er of the confuls was unbounded, and they knew no 
fuperior but the gods and the laws ; but after the ex¬ 
piration of their office their condudt was minutely feru- 
tinized by the people, and mifbehaviour was often pu¬ 
nched by the laws. The badge of their office was 
the prietexta, a robe fringed with purple, afterwards 
exchanged for the toga pitta or palmata. They were 
preceded by 12 lidtors carrying the fafees or bundles of 
flicks, in the middle of which appeared an axe. The 
axe, as being the charadteriftic rather of tyranny than 
of freedom, was taken away from th e. fafees by Vale¬ 
rius Poplicola, but it was reftored by his fuccelTor. 
They took it by turns monthly to be preceded by the 
lidtors while at Rome, left the appearance of two per- 
fons with the badges of royal authority lhould raife 
apprehenfions in the multitude. While one appeared 
publicly in ftate, only a crier walked before the other, 
.and the lidtors followed behind without the fafees. 
Their authority was equal; yet the Valerian law gave 
the right of priority to the older, and the Julian law 
to him who had moft children ; and he was generally 
called conful major or prior. As their power was ab- 
folute, they prefided over the fenate, and could con¬ 
vene and difmifs it at pleafure. The fenators Were 
their counfellors ; and among the Romans the manner 
of reckoning their years was by the name of the con¬ 
fuls, and by M. Tull. Cicerone et L. Antonio Gonfulibus, 
for inftance, the year of Rome 689 was always under- 
flood. This cuftom lafted from the year of Rome 244 
till the 1294, or 5:41ft year of the Chriftian era. In 
public affemblies the confuls fat in ivory chairs, and 
held in their hand an ivory wand called fcip'to eburneus, 
which had an eagle on its top as a fign of dignity and 
power. When they had drawn by lot the provinces 
over which they were to prefide during their conful- 
(hip, they went to the capitol to offer their prayers to 
the gods, and intreat them to protect the republic; 
after this they departed from the city arrayed in their 
military drefs and preceded by the lidtors. Sometimes 
the provinces were affigned them without drawing by 
lot, by the will and appointment of the fenators. At 
their departure they were provided by the ftate with 
whatever was requifite during their expedition. In 
their provinces they were both attended by the 12 lie- 
tors, and equally inverted with regal authority. They 
were not permitted to return to Rome without,the 
fpecial command of the fenate ; and they always re¬ 
mained in the province till the arrival of their fuccef- 
for. At their return they harangued the people, and 


folemnly protefted that they had done nothing againft Conful 
the laws or intereft of their country, but had faith- , II . 
fully and diligently endeavoured to promote the great- \ 
nels and welfare of the ftate. No man could be con- 
ful two following years ; yet this inftitution \\ as fome¬ 
times broken, and wc find Marius re-eledted conful 
after the expiration of his office during theCimbrian 
war. The office of conful, fo dignified during the 
times of the commonwealth, became a mere title un¬ 
der the emperors, and retained nothing of its authority 
but the ufelcfs enfigns of original dignity. Even the 
duration of the office, which was originally annual, was 
reduced to two or three months by J. C asfar; but they 
who were admitted on the firft of January denomina¬ 
ted the year, and were called ordinarii. Their fucccf- 
fors during the year were diftinguifhed by the name of 
fuffetti. Tiberius and Claudius abridged the time of 
the confullhip ; and the emperor Commodus made no 
lefs than 25 confuls in one year. Conftantine the 
Great renewed the original inftitution, and permitted 
them to be a whole year in office. 

Consul, at prefent, is an officer eftablilhed by vir¬ 
tue of a commiffion from a king or ftate, in all fo¬ 
reign countries of any confiderable trade, to facilitate 
and difpatch bufinefs, and protedl the merchants of 
the nation. The Englifh confuls are to keep up a 
correfpondence with the minifters of England reliding 
in the courts whereon their confulate depends. They 
are to fupport the commerce and the intereft of the 
nation; to difpofe of the fums given and theprefents 
made to the lords and principals of places, to obtain 
their protection, and prevent the infults of the natives 
on the merchants of the nation. 

CONSUMMATION, the end, period, or comple¬ 
tion of'any work. Thus, we fay, the confummation of 
all things, meaning the end of the world. By the in¬ 
carnation, all the prophecies are faid to be confnumatsd. 

See Prophecy, and Accomplishment. 

Consummation of Marriage, denotes the laftadt of 
marriage, which makes its accomplifhment; or the 
moft intimate union between the married pair, &c. 

CONSUMPTION, in medicine, a word of very 
extenfive fignification, implies all diforders that bring 
any decay or wafte upon the conftitution ; but is moft 
commonly ufed for the phthifis pulmonalis. See Medi- 
citS'E/-Index. 

Consumptiom, in farriery. See Farriery, § viii. 

CiONSUS, the pagan god of counfel. He had an 
altar under ground in the great circus at Rome, to 
ihow that counfel ought to be kept fecret. See Con- 
sualia. 

CONTACT, is when one line, plane, or body, is 
made to touch another ; and the parts that do thus 
touch are called the points or places of contatt. 

CONTAGION, in phyfic, the communicating a 
difeafe from one body to another. In fome difeafes 
it is only effected by an immediate contadt or touch, 
as the venom of the pox ; in others it is conveyed by 
infedted clothes, as the itch ; and in others it is fup- 
pofed to be tranfmitted through the air at a coifider- 
able diftance, by means of fleams or effluvia exfpiring 
from the fick, as in the plague and other peftilential 
diforders, in which cafe the air is faid to be contagious, 
though this has been difputed. 
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Content- CONTEMPLATION, an afl of the mind, where- 
plation by it applies itfelf to confider and refledt upon the 
II works of God, nature, 8cc. 

Continence CONTEMPORARY, or Cotemporary, a per- 
fon or thing that exilted in the fame age with another. 
Thus, Socrates, Plato, and Ariilophanes, were con¬ 
temporaries. 

CONTEMPT, in a general fenfe, the adt of de- 
lpifing, or the Rate of being defpifed. 

Contempt, in law, is a difobedience to the rules 
and orders of a court, which hath power to punilh fuch 
offence ; and as this is fometimes a greater, andfome- 
times a lelfer offence, fo it is pnnilhed with greater 
or lefs punilhment, by fine, and fometimes by impri- 
fonment. 

CONTENT, in geometry, the area or quantity of 
matter or fpace included in certain bounds. 

CONTES 5 A, a port-town, of Turkey in Europe, 
in the province of Macedonia, fituated on a bay of the 
Archipelago, about 200 miles well of Conliantinople. 
£. Long. 2J. o. N. Lat. 41. o. 

CONTEXT, among divines aud critics, that part 
of feriptureor other writing which lies about the text, 
before or after it, or both. To take the full and ge¬ 
nuine fenfe of the text, the context lhould be regard¬ 
ed. 

CONTEXTURE, a word freqently ufed in fpeak- 
ing both of the works of nature and art ; and deno¬ 
ting the difpolition and union of the conffituent parts 
with refpedi to one another. 

CONTI, a town of Picardy in France, with the 
title of a principality. It is feated on the river Seille, 
in E. Long. 2. 17. N. Lat. 49. 54. 

CONTIGUITY, in geometry, is when the fttrface 
of one body touches that of another. 

CONTIGUOUS, a relative term underftood of 
things difpofed fo near each other, that they join their 
liirfaces or touch. The houfes in ancient Rome were 
not contiguous as ours are, but all infulated. 

CONTINENCE, in ethics, a moral virtue, by 
which we refill concupifcence. It lhould feem that 
there is this diftindlion between chaftity and continence, 
in that it requires no effort to be challc, which refults 
from conftituiton ; whereas continence appears to be 
the confequence of a victory gained over onrfelves. 
The verb continere, in the Latin, lignifies “ to re- 
ffrain.” The term, however, is moll ufnally applied 
to men ; as ehajlity is to women. See Chastity. 

Continence is a virtue that makes but an inconfider- 
able figure in onr days. However, we ought not to 
lofe our ideas of things, though we have debauched 
our true relilh in our pradtice : for, after all, folid vir¬ 
tue will keep its place in the opinion of the wile and 
fcniible part of mankind. And though cullom has 
not made it fo fcandalons as it ought to be. to infnare 
innocent women, and triumph in the fatfehood ; fuch 
adtions as we Hull relate mull be accounted true gal¬ 
lantry, and rife higher in onr effeem the farther they 
are removed from our imitation. 

Vul. i. Scipio the Younger, when only 24 years of age, 
SVfjxbn.i, was appointed by the Roman republic to the command 
of the army agfinft the Spaniards. His vvifdom and 
valour would have done honour to the moll experienced 
general. Determined to llrike an important blow, he 
formed a delign of befiegiug Carthagena, then the ca¬ 


pital of the Carthaginian empire in Spain. His mca- Continence 

lures were fo judicioufly concerted, and with fo much '-*-- 

courage and intrepidity pnrfued, both by fea and land, 
that notwithffandtng a bold and vigorous defence the 
capital was taken by llorm. The plunder was im- 
menfe. Ten thoufand free-men were made prisoners; 
and above 300 more, of both fexes, were received as 
hollages. One of the latter, a very ancient lady, the 
wife of Mandonius, brother of Indibilis king of the 
Ilergetes, watching her opportunity, came out of the 
crowd, and, throwing herfelf at the conqueror’s feet, 
conjured him, with tears in her eyes, to recommend 
to thofe who had the ladies in their keeping to have 
regard to their fex and birth. Scipio, who did not 
underhand her meaning at firft, allured her that he 
had given orders that they lhould not want for any 
thing. But the lady replied, “ Thofe conveniences 
are not what afiedt us. In the condition to which for¬ 
tune hath reduced us, with what ought we not to be 
contented i I have many other apprehenfions, when X 
confider, on one fide, the licentioufnefs of war ; and, 
on the other, the youth and beauty of the princelles, 
which you fee here before us ; for as to me, my age 
protects me from all fear in this refpedt.” She had 
with her the daughters of Indibilis, and feveral other 
ladies of high rank, all in the flower of youth, who- 
confidcred her as their mother. Scipio then compre¬ 
hending what the fubjedt of her fear was, “ My own 
glory (lays he), and that of the Roman people, are 
concerned in not fuffering that virtue, which ought 
always to be refpedled wherever we find it, lhould be 
expofed in my camp to a treatment unworthy of it. 

But you give me a new motive for being more Rridt 
in my care of it, in the virtuous iblicitude you Ihow 
in thinking only of the prefervati&n of your honour, 
in the midll of fo many other objedls of ftar.” After 
this converfation, he committed the cate of the ladies 
to forne officers of experienced prudence, ffrictly com¬ 
manding that they lhould treat them with all the re¬ 
fpedt they could pay to the mothers, wives, and daugh¬ 
ters, of their allies and particular friends. It was not 
long before Scipio’s integrity and virtue were put to the 
trial. Being retired in his camp, feme of his officers 
brought him a young virgin of fuch exquifite beauty, 
that fhc drew upon her the eyes and admiration of every 
body. The young conqueror flarted from his feat 
with confufion and fiirprize ; and, like one thunder- 
ftruck, feemed to be robbed ef that prefence of mind 
and felf-poffeflion fo necellary in a general, and for 
which Scipio was remarkably famous. In a few mo¬ 
ments, having rallied his ftraggling fpirits, he inquired 
of the beautiful captive, ill the moll civil and polite 
manner, concerning her country, birth, and connec¬ 
tions; and finding that fhe was betrothed to a Celti- 
berian prince named Allucius, he ordered both him. 
and the captive’s parents to be fent for. The Spanilh 
prince no fooner appeared in his prefence, than, even 
before he fpoke to the father and mother, he took him 
afide ; and, to remove the anxiety he might be in on 
account of the young lady, he addrelfed him in thefe 
words : “ You and I are young, which admits of my 
fpeaking to yon with mort liberty. Thofe who brought 
me your future fpoufe, allured me, at the fame time, 
that you loved her with extreme tendemefs: and her 
beauty left me no room to doubt it. Upon which 
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Continence refielting, that if, like yon, I had thought on making 

' *-an engagement, and were not wholly engroifed with 

the affairs of my country, I fhould defire that fo ho¬ 
nourable and legitimate a paflion fhould find favour, 
I think myfelf happy in the prefent conjuncture to do 
you this fervice. Though the fortune of war has made 
me your matter, I defire to be your friend. Here is 
your wife : take her, and may the gods blefsyou with 
her. One thing, however, I would have you be fully 
allured of, that lhe has been amongft us as fhe would 
have been in the houfe of her father and mother. Far 
be it from Scipio to purchafe a loofe and momentary 
pleafure at the expeuce of virtue, honour, and the 
happinefs of an honeft man. No : I have kept her 
for you, in order to make you a prefent worthy of 
you and of me. The only gratitude I require of you 
for this ineftimable gift is, that you would be a friend 
to the Roman people.” Allucius’s heart, was too full 
to make him any anfwer : but throwing himfelf at the 
general’s feet, he wept aloud. The captive lady fell 
into the fame poflure; and remained fo, till the father 
burft out into the following words : “ Oh ! divine 
Scipio! the gods have given you more than human 
virtue ! Oh ! glorious leader ! Oh ! wondrous youth ! 
does not that obliged virgin give you, while Hie prays 
to the gods for your profperity, rapture above all the 
rranfports you could have reaped from the poffeffion of 
her injured perfon ?” 

The relations of the young lady had brought with 
them a very confiderable fum for her ranfom: but 
when they law that fhe was redored to them in fo ge¬ 
nerous and godlike a manner, they intreated the con¬ 
queror, with great earneflnefs, to accept that fum as 
a prefent; and declared, by his complying, that new 
favour would complete their joy and gratitude. Scipio, 
not being able to refill fuch warm and earned felicita¬ 
tions, told them that he accepted the gift, and order¬ 
ed it to be laid at his feet: then addrefling himfelf to 
Allucius, I add (fays he) to the portion which you 
are to recieve from your father-in-law this fum ; which 
I delire you to accept as a-marriage-prefent.” 

If we coulider that Scipio was at this time in the 
prime of life, unmarried, and under no redrain r, we 
cannot but acknowledge, that the conqued he made 
of himfelf was far more glorious than that of the Car¬ 
thaginian empire: and though his treatment of this 
captive prince was not more delicate and generous than 
what might judly be expedited from a perfon endowed 
with reafon and refle&ion ; yet confidering how few 
there are in his circumdances who would have aided 
as he did, we cannot but applaud bis conduit, and 
propofe him as a fuitable example to future ages. Nor 
was his virtue unrewarded. The young prince, charm¬ 
ed with the liberality and politenefs of Scipio, went 
into his country to publifli the praifes of fo generous 
a viltor. He cried oat, in the tranfports of his gra¬ 
titude, “ That there was come into Spain a young 
hero like the gods; who conquered all things lefs by 
the force of his arms ihan the charms of his virtue 
and the greatnefs of his beneficence.” Upon this re¬ 
port all Celtiberia fubmitted to the Romans ; and Al¬ 
lucius returned in a Ihont to Scipio, at the head of 
1400 chofen horfe, to facilitate his future conqueds. 
To render the marks of his gratitude dill more durable, 
Allucius canfed the altion we have juft related to be 


engraven on a diver lhield,which he prefented toScipio; Continence 
a prefent infinitely more edimable and glorious than all ' v ' 
his treafures and triumphs. This buckler, which Scipio 
carried with him when he returned to Rome, was fed, 
in paifing the Rhone, with part of the baggage. It 
continued in that river till the year 1665, when feme 
filhermen found it. It is now in the king of France’s 
cabinet. 

2. The circumdance which raifes Alexander the 
Great above many conquerors, and, as it were, above 
himfelf, istheufe he made of his viltory after the 
battle of Ilfus. This is the mod beautiful incident in 
his life. It is the point of view in which it is his fil¬ 
tered to be conlidered ; audit is impoflible for him 
not to appear truly great in that view. By the vidto- 
ry of Ilfus he became poffdfed of the whole Ferfian 
empire ; not only Syligambis, Darius’s mother, was 
his captive, but alfo his wife and daughters, princeffes 
whofe beauty was not to be equalled in all Alia. A- 
lexander, like Scipio, was in the bloom of life, a con¬ 
queror, free, and nor yet engaged in matrimony : ne- 
verthelefs, his camp was to thofe princeffes a facred 
afylum, or rather a temple, in which their chadity 
was fecured as under the guard of virtue itfelf; and 
fo highly revered, that Darius, in Ill's expiring mo¬ 
ments, hearing the kind treatment they had met with, 
could not help lifting up his dying hands towards hea¬ 
ven, and williingfuccefs to fo wife and generous a con¬ 
queror, who could govern his paflions at fo critical a 
time. Plutarch informs us more particularly, that the 
princeffes lived fo retired In the camp, according to their 
own delire, that they were not feen by any perfon ex¬ 
cept their own attendants; nor did any other perfon 
dare to approach their apartments. After the fird vi- 
lit, which was a refpeltful and ceremonious one, A- 
lexander, to avoid expofmg himfelf to the dangers of 
human frailty, made a folemn refolution never to vifit 
Darius’s queen any more. He himfelf informs us ol 
this memorable circumdance, in aletter written by him 

to Parmenio, in which he commanded him to put to Petard; 
death certain Macedonians who had forced the wives 
of fome foreign foldiers. In this letter was the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph : “ For as to myfelf, it will be found 
that I neither faw nor would fee the wife of Darius ; 
and did not differ any one to (peak of her beauty be¬ 
fore me.” 

3. Ifocrates informs us, that Nicocles, king of Sa- 
lamin, gloried in never having known any woman be- 
fid’es his wife ; and was amazed that all other contrails 
of civil foci ety would be treated with due legat’d, wliilfl 
that of marriage, the mod facred and inviolable of 
obligations, w is broken through with impunity ; and 
that men Ihould not blufli to commit an infidelity with 
refpelt to their wives, of which, Ihould their wives be 
guilty, it would throw them in the utmod anguilii 
and fury. 

4. Henry VI. king of England, though unhappy in 
his family and gqvernment, was neverthelefs poffeffed 
of many virtues. Ke was fo remarkable for his cha¬ 
dity, that before his marriage he would not allow any 
lady of a fufpicious charafter and ungarded conduit 
to frequent the court : and having obfervrd one day 
fome ladies with their bofoms uncovered, ho turned 
away his eyes from the indecent objelt, and reprimand- 
ed them fmarrly in the fimnlc dialect of tire times; 

“ Fy, 
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Continence “ Fy, fy, (faid he) for fhame; forfooth ye be to 
II blame.” 

Conti ngent j n t k e re jg n 0 f king Charles II. when licentionf- 
nei’s was at its height in Britain, a yeoman of the 
guards refufed the miftrefs of a king. The lady,.who 
was diffatisfied with her noble lover, had fixed her eyes 
upon this man, and thought file had no more to do 
than fpeak her pleafure. He got out of her way. 
He refufed to underhand her; and when (he preffed 
him further, he faid, “ I am married.” The hory 
reached the king, with all its circumhances; but they 
who expedted ari extravagant laugh upon the occafion 
were difappointed. He fcnt for the perfon : he found 
him a gentleman, though reduced to that mean fta- 
tion; and “ Odds filh, man ({ays he), though I am 
not honeh enough to be virtuous myfelf, I value them 
that are.” He gave him an appointment, and refpedt- 
ed him for life. 

6. The extreme parts of Scotland, whofe people 
are defpifed for their poverty, arehonelt in this refpedt 
to a wonder; and in the Swede’s dominion, towards 
the pole, there is no name for adultery. They thought 
it an offence man could not commit again!! man ; and 
have no word to exprefs it in their language. The 
unpoliflied Lapland peafant, with thefe thoughts, is, 
as a human creature, much more refpectable than the 
gay Briton, whofe heart is ftained with vices, and e- 
ftranged from natural affedtion; and he is happier. 
The perfedt confidence mutually repofed between him 
and the honeft partner of his breafl, entails a fatisfac- 
tion even in the lowed: poverty. It gilds the humble 
heart, and lights the cabin; their homely meal is a 
facrifice of thanks, and every breath of fmoke arifes 
in incenfe. If hand be laid upon hand, it is fu re af¬ 
fedtion ; and if fome infant plays about their knees, 
they look upon him and upon each other with a de¬ 
light that greatnefs feldom knows, becaufe it feels 
diftrufl. 

CONTINENT, in general, an appellation given to 
things continued without interruption; in which fenfe 
we fay, continent fever, & c. 

Continent, in geography, a great extent of land 
not interrupted by feas, in contradiftindtion to ifland 
and peninfula, &c. See Geography. —Sicily is faid 
to have been anciently torn from the continent of Ita¬ 
ly; and it is an old tradition, which fome antiquaries 
dill have a regard to, that Britain was formerly a part 
of the continent of France. 

The world is nfually divided into two great con¬ 
tinents, the old and the new. Whether there exifts 
in the fouthern bemifpbere another continent, or the 
whole be only an immenfe watery region, is a quef- 
tion that for near three centuries has engaged the at¬ 
tention of the learned as well as the commercial 
world, and given rife to many interefting voyages 
and difcoveries ; concerning which, fee the article 
South Sea. 

CONTINGENT, fomething cafual or unufual. 
Hence future contingent, denotes a conditional event 
which may or may not happen, according as circum- 
ftances fall out. 

Contingent, is alfo a term of relation for the 
quota that falls to any perfon upon a divifion. Thus 
each prince of Germany in time of war is to furniih fo 


many men, fomuch money, and munition, for his con- Continued 
tingent. I 

CONTINUED, or Conti NUAtfiii a general fenfe, C° nt ° rta! ', 
means inceffant, or proceeding without interruption. 

Continued Fever, is fuch a one as fometimes re¬ 
mits, but never intermits or goes entirely off till its 
period. 

Coatjnved Bafs, in mufic, thus called, fays Rouf- 
feau, becaufe it is continued through the whole piece. 

Its principal ufe, befides that of regulating the harmo¬ 
ny, is to fupport the voice and preferve the tone. 

They pretend that it was one Ludovico Viana, of whom 
a treatife hill remains, who towards the end of the 
laft century firft put the continued bafs in prac¬ 
tice. 

Continued Proportion, in arithmetic, is that where 
the confequent of the fir!! ratio is the fame with the 
antecedent of the fecond ; as, 4 : 8 ; : 8 : 16; in con- 
tradiftindtion to dilcrere proportion. 

CONTINUITY, is defined by fome fchoolmen the 
immediate coheiion of parts in the fame quantum ; by 
others, a mode of body, whereby its extremities be¬ 
come one: and by others, a Hate of body refulting 
from the mutual implication of its parts. There arc 
two kinds of continuity, mathematical and phyfical. 

The firft is merely imaginary, finceit fuppofes real or 
phyfical parts where there are none. The other, or phy¬ 
fical continuity, is that flate of two or more particles, 
in which their parts are fb mutually implicated as to 
conflitute one uninterrupted quantity or continuum. 

CONTINUO, in mufic, fignifies the thorough bafs, 
as bajfo contiuuo is the continual or thorough bafs, 
which is fometimes marked in mufic-books by the let¬ 
ters B. C. 

CONTQBABDITES, a fedt in the fixth century. 

Their firft leader was Severus of Antioch ; who was 
fucceeded by John the grammarian furnamed Philo- 
ponus, and one Theodofius, whofe followers were alfo 
called Thcodofians. Part of them, who were willing to 
receive a book compofed by Theodofius on the Tri¬ 
nity, made a feparate body, and were called Conto- 
babdites, from fome place, which Nicephorus does not 
mention, but which muff apparently have been the 
place where they held their affemblies. The Conto- 
babdites allowed of no bifhops; which is the only cir- 
cumftance given us concerning them. 

CONTOR, Condor, otCundur, the American 
nameof a fpecies of Vultur. 

CONTORSION, in general, fignifies the adtion of 
twilling or wrefting a member of the body out of its 
natural fituation. Rope dancersaccuftom themfelves to 
contorfions of their limbs, from their youth, to render 
the fibres of their articulations lax, and fupple to all 
kinds ofpoftures. 

Contorsion, in medicine, has many fignifications. 

1. It denotes the iliac paflion. 2. An incomplete dif- 
location, when a bone is in part, but not entirely, for¬ 
ced from its articulation. 3. A diflocarion of the ver¬ 
tebrae of the back fide-ways, or a crookednefs of thefe 
vertebras. And, 4. A diforder of the head, in which 
it is drawn towards one fide, either by a fpafmodic con- 
tradtion of the mufcles on the fame fide, or a palfy of 
the antagonift mufcles on the other. 

CONTORTfiE, the name of the 30th order in Lin- 

nasus’s 
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Contour nxus’s Fragments of a natural method, confining of 
H plants which have a Angle petal that is twitted or 

Contract.^ b en c to one iide. This order contains the following 
v genera, viz. echites, cerbera, gardenia, genipa, mi- 
crocnemum, nerium, periploca, rawolfia, tabernsemon- 
tana, vinca, apocynum, aiclepias, comeraria, ceropegia, 
cynanchum, plumeria, ftapelia. 

CONTOUR, inpainting, the outline, or that which 
defines a figure. 

A great part of the fkill of the painter lies in mana¬ 
ging the contours well. Contour, with the Italian 
painters, lignifies the lineaments of the face. 

CONTOURNE, in heraldry, isufed whenabeaftis 
reprefented Handing or running with its face to the li- 
nitter fideoftheefcutcheon, they being always fuppofed 
to look to the right, if not otherwife exprelfed. 

CONTOURN1ATED, a term among antiquaries 
applied to medals, the edges of which appear as if turn¬ 
ed in a lath. This fort of work feems to have had its 
origin in Greece ; and to have been defigned to perpe¬ 
tuate the memories of great men, particularly thofe 
who had bore away the prize at the folemn games. 
Such are thofe remaining of Homer, Solon, Euclid, 
Pythagoras, Socrates, and feveral athlerse. 

CONTRABAND, in commerce, a prohibited com¬ 
modity, or mercliandife bought or fold, imported or 
exported, in prejudice to the laws and ordinances of a 
Hate, or the public prohibitions of the fovereign. Con¬ 
traband goods are not only liable to confifcation them- 
felves, but alfo fubjed all other allowed mercliandife 
found with them in the fame box, bale, or parcel, to¬ 
gether with the horfes, waggons, &c. which conduct 
them. There are contrabands likewife, which, befides 
the forfeiture of the goods, are attended with feveral 
penalties and difabilities. 

CONTRACT, in a general fenfe, a mutual confent 
of two or more parties, who voluntarily promife and 
oblige themfelves to do fomething ; pay a certain fum, 
or the like. All donations, exchanges, leafes, &c. are 
fo many different contrads. 

Contract is particularly ufed ill common law, for 
an agreement or covenant between two, with a law¬ 
ful confideration or caufe. As, if I fell my horfe for 
money; or covenant, in confideration of L. 20, to 
make you a leafe of a farm ; thefe are good contracts 
becaufe there is quid pro quo. 

Ufurious Contract, is a contrad to pay more in- 
terett for money than the laws allow. See Usury . 

Thofe contrads are faid to be null which the law 
prohibits the making of ; fuch are all contracts be¬ 
tween perfons incapable of contracting, as minors, 
religious, lunatics, wives without confent of their huf- 
bands, &c. 

Contract is alfo nfed for the inflrument in wri- 
ing, which ferves as a proof of the confent granted, 
and the obligation palled between the parties. 

Among the ancient Romans, contradts, and all vo¬ 
luntary adts, were written, either by the parties them¬ 
felves. or by one of the witnelTes, or by a domeltic 
fecretary of one of the parties, whom they called a 
notary , but who was no public perfon as among us. 

The contradt, when finitlied, was carried to the 
magiftrate, who gave it a public authority by receiv¬ 
ing it inter afta, into the number of adts under his ju- 
' 2 


rifdidtion ; giving each of the parties a copy thereof, ContradUIe 
trauferibed by his clerks or domeltic regilters, and ^ II 
fealed with his feal. Which pradtice palled into E’ont raft. _ 
France, where it obtained a long time. 

CONTRACTILE 1 orce, that property or power 
inherent in certain bodies, whereby, when extended, 
they are enabled.to draw themfelves up again to their 
former dimenfions. 

CONTRACTION, in phyfics, the diminilbing 
the extent or dimenfions of a body, or the caufing its 
parts to approach nearer to each other; in which 
fenfe it Hands oppofed to dilatation or expanlion. 

Contraction is frequently ufed, by anatomical 
writers, to exprefs the Ihrinking up of a fibre, or an 
aflemblage of fibres, when extended. 

Convulfions and fpafms proceed from a preternatural 
contradtion of the fibres of the mulcles of the part con- 
vulfed. On the contrary, paralytic diforders generally 
proceed from a too great laxnefs of the fibres of the 
parts affedted; or from the want of that degree of 
contradtion neceflary to perform the natural motion or 
adtion of the part. In the firfi, therefore, the animal 
fpirits are fuppofed to flow, cither in too great a quan¬ 
tity, or irregularly; and, in the lafl, the animal fpirits 
are either denied a free paffage into the part affedted, 
or the tenlion of the fibrillae is fuppofed infufficient to 
promote the circulation. 

Contraction, in grammar, is the reducing of 
two fyllables into one, as can't for cannot, Jhould'jl for 
Jhouldeft, &c. 

CONTRADICTION, a fpecies of diredt oppofi- 
tion, wherein one thing is found diametrically oppo- 
fite to another. 

CONTRADICTORY propositions, are oppo- 
fites, one of which imports a mere and naked denial 
of the other. 

Seeming contradidtories is when the members of a 
period quite difagree in appearance and found, but 
perfedtly agree and are confiflent in fenfe : thus, 

“ Cowards die many times before their death : 

“ The valiant never tafte of death but once.” 

Shakespeare. 

CONTRAFISSURE, in furgery, a kind of frac¬ 
ture, or Allure, in the cranium, which fomeriines hap¬ 
pens on the fide oppofite to that which received the 
blow, or, at leafl, at fome difiance from it. 

_ CONTRAINDICATION, in medicine, is an in¬ 
dication which forbids that to be done which the main 
fcope of a difeafe points out.' 

Suppofe, e. gr. in the cure of a difeafe a vomit 
were judged proper ; if the patient be fubjed to a vo¬ 
miting of blood, it is a fufficient contraindication as to 
its exhibition. 

CONTRARIETY, an oppofition between two 
things, which imports their being contrary to one 
another; and conlifis in this, that one of the terms 
implies a negation of the other, either mediately or 
immediately; fo that contrariety may be faid to be 
the contrafi, or oppofition of two things, one of 
which imports the abfence of the other, as love 
and hatred. 

CONTRAST; oppofition or dilEmilitnde of figures 
by which one contributes to the vifibility or effed of 
the others. See Resemblance. 

Contrast* 
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Contrail Contrast, in painting and fculpture, cxprefles an 
{ oppohtion or difference of pofition, attitude, ire. of 
Controller. LW0 cr m ore figures, contrived to make variety in a 
painting, ire. as where, in a grottpe of three figures, 
one is drown before, another behind, and another Tide¬ 
ways, they arefaidtobe in com raft. 

The contrail is not only to be obferved in the pofi¬ 
tion of feveral figures, but alfo in that of the feveral 
members of the fame figure : thus, if the right arm 
advance fartheft, the right leg is to behirfdermoft ; if 
the eye be directed one way, the arm to go the con¬ 
trary way, ire. The contrail mu ft be purfued even in 
the drapery. 

Contrast, in architecture, is to avoid the repe¬ 
tition of the fame thing, in order to pleafe by va¬ 
riety. 

CONTRATE-wheel, in watch-work, that next 
to the crown, the teeth and hoop whereof lie contrary 
to thofe of the other wheels, from whence it takes its 
name. See Watch -Making. 

CONTRAVALLATION, or the Lins ofC ontra- 
vallation, in fortification, a trench guarded with 
a parapet, and ufually cut round about a place by the 
bdiegers, to fecure themfelves on that fide, and to 
flop the Tallies of the garrifon. See Fortifica¬ 
tion. 

CONTRAVENTION, in law, a man’s failing to 
difcliarge his word, obligation, duty, or the laws or 
cuftoms of the place. 

CONTRAYERVA, in botany. See Dorstenia. 

CONTRE, in heraldry, an appellation given to fe¬ 
veral bearings, on account of their cutting the fhield 
contrary and oppofite ways : thus we meet with con- 
tre-bend, contre-chevron, conire-pale, ire. when there 
are two ordinaries of the fame nature oppofite to each 
other, fo as colour may be oppofed to metal, and me¬ 
tal to colour. 

CONTRIBUTION, the payment of each perfon’s 
quota of the part he is to bear in fome impofition, or 
common expence. See Contingent, ire .—Contri¬ 
butions are either involuntary, as thofe of taxes and 
imports; or voluntary, as thofe of expencesfor carry¬ 
ing on fome undertaking for the intereftof the com¬ 
munity. 

Contributions, in a military fenfe, are impofi- 
tions paid by frontier countries to fecure themfelves 
from being plundered, and ruined by the enemy’s 
army. The peafants till their ground under their faith 
of contributions, as fecurely as in time of profound 
peace. 

CONTRITION, in theology, a forrow for our 
fins, refill ting from the refleftion of having offended 
God, from the foie confideration of his goodnefs, with¬ 
out any regard to the puniftiment due to the trefpafs, 
and attended with a fincere refolution of reforming 
them. The word is derived from the Latin conterere, 
to break or bruife. 

CONTROL, is properly a double regifter kept of 
adts, fifties, See. of the officers or commiffioners in the 
revenue, army. Sec. in order to perceive the true ftatc 
thereof, and to certify the truth, and the due keeping 
of the adts, fubjedl to the enregiftermenr. 

CONTROLLER an officer appointed to control 
or overfee the accounts of other officers ; and on oc- 


cafion, to certify whether or no things have been con- Controller 
trolled or examined. 11 

In Britain.there are feveral officers of this name ; Convcna- 
as controller of the king’s houfe, controller of the rum ‘ 
navy, controller of the cuftoms, controller of the 
mint, &c. 

Controller of the Hanaper, an officer that attends 
the lord chancellor daily, in term and in feal-time, to 
take all things fealed in leathern bags from the clerks 
of the hanaper, and to take the number and effedt 
thereof, and enter them in a book, with all the du¬ 
ties belonging to the king and other officers for the 
fame, and fo charge the clerk of the hanaper with 
them. 

Controller ojthe Hottfehold, the fecond officer un¬ 
der the lord fteward. The name of his office come6 
from the French word contrerouler. Iiis office is to 
control the accounts and reckonings of the Green 
Cloth, of which board he is always a member. He 
carries, a white ftaff, and is always one of the privv- 
council. He has L. 107 17: 6 a-year wages, and 

L.1092 : 2: 6 board-wages. 

Controller of the Pipe, an officer of the exchequer, 
that makes out a fumirons twice every year, to levy 
the farms and debts of the pipe. See Pipe and Ex¬ 
chequer. 

Controllers of the Pells, two officers of the exche¬ 
quer, who are the chamberlain’s clerks, and keeps 
control of the pell of receipts, and going out. 

CONTUMACY, in law,a refufal to appear in court 
when legally fummoned, or the difobedience to the 
rules and orders of a court having power to punifli 
fuch offence. 

CONTUSION, in medicine and furgery, any hurt 
of the body that is inflidted by a blunt inftrument. 

See Surgery. 

CONVALLESCENCE, in medicine, the infenfible 
recovery of health ; or that ftate in which, after the 
cure of a diforder, the body which has been reduced, 
has not yet regained its vigour, but begins to refume 
its powers. Proper aliments conduce to the re-efta- 
blifhment of the languid faculties ; but as the tone of 
the bowels is weakened, the digeftive faculty is not 
equal to its office, which is ffiown by light fweats over 
the whole body; and the fmallcft excefs in this re- 
fpedt is oftentimes the occafion of dangerous relapfes. 

A perfonin this ftate is like a taper relumined, which 
the leaft degree of wind is fufficient to extinguifli. 

CONVALLARIA, or, Lily of the Valley, inbo- 
.tany, a genus of the monogynia order, belonging to 
the hexandria clafs of plants ; and in the natural 
method ranking under Sarmentacea:, or nth order. 

The corolla is fexfid ; the berry fpotted and trilocu- 
lar. The fpecies are eight, three of which are natives 
of Britain, viz. the maialis, or may-lily ; the multi¬ 
flora, or folomon’s-feal; and the polygonatuni, or 
fweet- fmelling folomon’s-feal. They arc plants of con- 
fiderablebeauty, and may eafily be propagated by their 
creeping roots. 

CONVENARUM urbs, or Lugdunum, (anc. 
geog.) a town of the Convcnae, a people of Galfia 
Narbonenfis at the foot of the Pyrennces. Its origin 
was owing to the Sertorian war, Pompey compelling 
the robbers of the Pyrenees and fugitive flaves ro fet¬ 
tle 
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Convea- tie there, (Pliny). It ftood near the head of the Ga- 
tide ronne. Now St Bertrand, in Gafcony. E. Long. 30', 
Lat. 43 0 is'- 

CONVENTICLE, a diminutive of convent ; de- 

-^—. noting, properly, a cabal, or fecret alTembly, of a part 

of the monks of a convent, to make a brigue or party 
in the election of an abbot. From the ill nfe of thefe 
aflemblies, the word is come into difrepute ; and now 
(lands for any mifehievous, feditious, or irregular af- 
fembly. F. Doucine obferves, the occidentals always 
efteemed the fifth general council an unlawful conven¬ 
ticle. 

The term conventicle is faid, by fome, to have been 
firft applied in England to the fchools of Wickliff, and 
has been fince ufed to fignify the religious aflemblies 
of all in that country who do not conform to the efta- 
blilhed doftrines and worlhip of the church of Eng¬ 
land. 

By 22 Car. II. cap. I. it is enafted. That if any 
perfons of the age of 16 years, fubjects of this king¬ 
dom, lhall be prefent at any conventicle, where there 
are five or more aflembled, they lhall be fined 5 s. for 
the firll offence, and 10 s. for the fecond ; and per¬ 
fons preaching incur a penalty of L. 20. Alfo fuller¬ 
ing a meeting to be held in a fioufe, &c. is liable to 
L. 20 penalty. Juftices of peace have power to enter 
fuch houfes, and feize perfons aflembled, &c. And if 
they neglect their duty, they lhall forfeit L.ioo. And 
If any conltable, &c. know of fuch meetings, and do 
not inform a juftice of peace, or chief magistrate, &c. 
he lhall forfeit L. 5. But the ill W. and M. cap 18. 
ordains, that proteftant diflenters lhall be exempt from 
penalties : though, if they meet in a houfe with the 
doors locked, barred, or bolted, fuch diflenters lhall 
have no benefit from t W. and M. Officers of the 
government, &c. prefent at any conventicle, at which 
there lhall be ten perfons, if the royal family be not 
prayed for in exprefs words, lhall forfeit L. 40 and be 
difabled ; (Stat. 10 Anne, cap. 2.) 

CONVENTION, a treaty, contract, or agreement 
between two or more parties. 

Convention is alfo a name given in England to an 
extraordinary aflemblyef parliament, or the eftates of the 
realm, held without the king’s writ. Of this kind was the 
convention parliament which reltored Charles II. This 
parliament met above a month before his return, and 
lat full feven months after his relloration, and enaCted 
feveral laws Hill in force, which were confirmed by 
Hat, 13 Car. II. c. 7. and c. 14. Such alfo was the 
convention of ellates in 1688, who, upon the retreat 
of king James II. came to a concltifion tha't he had 
abdicated the throne, and that the right of fucceffion 
devolved to king William and queen Mary; where¬ 
upon their affembly expired as a convention, and was 
•converted into a parliament. 

Convention of Ejlaies, in Scotland, Was partly of 
"the nature of a parliament; but differing in this, that 
the former could only lay on taxes, while parliament 
could both impofe taxes and make laws. 

CONVENTUAL, fomething belonging to a con¬ 
vent or monaftery. See Monastery, and Coeno¬ 
bite. 

Conventual is particularly ufed fora religious 
who actually refides in a. convent; in contradiftinftion 
to thofe who are only guefts, or are entertained there, 
Vol. V. 


or in pofleffion of benefices depending on t!;e houfe. Convents 
See Monk, j| 

CONVENTUS juridici, were courts of julticeConverfa- 
eltablilhed in the Roman provinces; with a rclon or . tH ’ n ‘ , 
extent of jurifdiCtion, circumlcribed and confined 
within certain limits of diftriCt, whither all who were 
of the refort were to repair for jullice. The unfea- 
fonable affectation of changing forms of war into forms 
of civil courts, proved the ruin of Varus and of three 
legions in Germany, (Florus). Convention ageri, isLo 
hold a court of jultice. 

CONVERGING, or Convergent Lines, in geo¬ 
metry, are fuch as continually approach nearer one 
another, or whofe diltances become Hill lefs and left. 

Thefe are oppofed to divergent lines, the diltances of 
which become continually greater : thofe lines which 
converge one way, diverge the other. 

Converging Rays, in optics, thofe rays that, ifliiing 
from divers points of an objeCt, incline towards ano¬ 
ther, till at lalt they meet and crofs, and then be¬ 
come diverging rays. 

CONVERSATION, or discourse, fignifies an 
interlocution between two, or among more perfons j 
with this diftin&ion, that converfation is ufed for any 
general intercourfe of fentimenrs whatever, whereas a 
difeourfe means a converfation limited to fome parti¬ 
cular fubjeCt. 

There is no part, perhaps, of focial life which af¬ 
fords more real fatisfadlion than thofe hours which 
one pafles in rational and unreferved converfation. 

That converfation, however, may anfwer the ends for 
which it was defigned, the parties who are to join in 
it mull come together with a determined refolution to 
pleafe, and to he pleafed. 

In the conduCt of it, be not eager to interrupt o- 
thers, or uneafy at being your lelf interrupted; lince 
you fpeak either to amufe or inltrudt the company, or 
to receive thofe benefits from it. Give all, therefore, 
leave to fpeak in turn. Hear with patience, and an¬ 
fwer with precifion. Inattention is ill manners ; it 
Jhows contempt; and contempt is never forgiven. 

Trouble not the company with your own private 
concerns, as you do not love to be troubled with thofe 
of others. Yours are as little to them as theirs are to 
you. ^ You will need no other rule whereby to j udge 
of this matter. 

Contrive, but with dexterity and propriety, that 
each perfon may have an opportunity of difcourlmg 
on the fuhjedt with which he is bell acquainted. He 
will be pleafed, and you wil} be informed. By obfer- 
ving this rule, everyone has it in his power to alii ft 
in rendering converfation agreeable ; fince, though lie 
may not choofe, or be qualified, to fay much himfelf 
he can propofe queftions' to thofe who are able to an¬ 
fwer them. 

Avoid ftories, unlefs Ihort, pointed, a-nd quite a-pro- 
fvs. He who deals in them, fays Swift, mult either 
have a very large ftock, or a good memory, or mull 
often change his company. Some have a fet of them 
lifting together like onions ; they take pofleffion of 
the converfation by an early introduction of one, and 
then you may have the whole rope ; and there ’is an 
end of every thing elfe, perhaps, for that meeting 
though you may have heard all twenty times before. 

Talk often, but not long. The talent of harangu- 
3 C ing 
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•Converfa- iug private company is infnpportable. Senators and 
tion barrifters are apt to be guilty of this fault ; and mem- 

5 bers who never harangue in the houfe, will often do 

. _ on J ert '. it out of the houfe. If the majority of the company 
be naturally filent, or cautious, the converfation will 
flag, nnlefs it be often renewed by one among them 
who can Hart new fubjeXs. Forbear, however, ifpof- 
fible, to broach a fecond before the firft is out, left 
your ftock (hould not laft, and you Ihould be obliged 
to come back to the old barrel. There are thofe who 
will repeatedly crofs upon and break into the conver- 
fittion with a frefh topic, till they have touched upon 
all, and exhaufted none. Economy here is neceflary for 
moft people. 

Laugh not at your own wit arid humour ; leave, that 
to the company. 

When the converfatiqu is flowing in a ferious and 
ufeful channel, never interrupt it by an ill-timedjeft. 
The ftreatn is fcattcred, and cannot be again colleX- 
ed. 

Difcourfe not in a whifper, or half-voice, to your 
next neighbour. It is ill-breeding, and, in fome de¬ 
gree, a fraud ; converfation-ftock being,, as one has 
well obferved, a joint and common property. 

In reflexions on abfent people, go no farther than 
you would go if they were prefent. “ I refolve (fays 
bilhop Beveridge) never to fpeak of man’s virtues to 
his face, nor of his faults behind his back ---A gol¬ 
den rule! the obfervation of which would, at one 
ftroke, banifh flattery and defamation from the 
earth. 

CONVERSE, in mathematics. Onepropofition is 
called the converfe of another, when, after a conclu- 
flonis drawn from fomething fuppofed in the converfe 
propofition, that conclufion is fuppofed; and then, 
that which in the other was fuppofed, is now drawn 
as a conclufion from it : thus, when two fides of a tri¬ 
angle are equal, the angles under thefe fides are equal; 
and, on the converfe, if thefe angles are equal, the two 
fides are equal. 

CONVERSION, in a moral fenfe, implies a re¬ 
pentance for a temper and condttX unworthy our na¬ 
ture, and unbecoming our obligations - to its Author, 
and a refolution to aX a wifer and a better part for 
the future. 

Conversion, in war, a military motion, whereby 
the front of a battalion is turned where the flank was, 
in cafe the battalion is attakedln the flank. 

Conversion of Equations , the fame with reduction 
of equations by multiplication. See Algerba. 

CONVERT, a perfon who has undergone a con- 
verfion. 

Convert is chieflyufed.in refpeX of changes from 
cne religion, or religious feX, to another. Converts 
with relation to the religion turned to, are denominated 
apoftates with regard to that they have relinquilhed. 

Thejews formerly converted to Chriftianity in Eng¬ 
land, were called converfos. Henry III. built them a 
houfe in London, and allowed them a competent fnb- 
fiftence for their lives; which houfe was called domus 
converforum. But the number afterwards increafing, 
they grew a burden to the crown ; upon which they 
were diftributed among the monafteries : and after the 
expulfion of the Jews under Edward. III. the domus 
converforum was given for keeping of the rolls. 


Converts, in a monaftic fenfe, are lay -friars, or Convert* 
brothers, admitted for the ferviceof thehoufe : with- 'I 
out orders, and not allowed tofing in the choir. Till Conviction, 
the eleventh century, the word was ufed forperfons “ " 

who embraced the monkifh life at the age of difere- 
tion ; by which they were diftinguifhed from thofe de¬ 
voted in their childhood by theirparents, called oblati. 

But in the eleventh century,, when, they began to re¬ 
ceive into monafteries illiterate perfons, incapable of 
being clerks, and only deftined for bodily labour, the 
fignification of the word was neceflarily changed. 

F. Mabillon obferves, that it was John firft abbot of 
Vallambrofa who firft introduced thefe brother-con¬ 
verts, diftinguiflied by their flate from the monks of 
the choir. Who were then either clerks or capable of 
becoming fo. 

CONVEX, an appellation given to the exteriorffur- 
face of gibbous or globular bodies ; in oppofition to 
the hollow inner furface of fuch bodies, which is called 
concave : thus we fay, a convex frieze, lens, mirror, 
fuperficies, &c. 

CONVEXITY, the exterior furface of a convex, 

/. e. gibbous and globular thing 1 ; in oppofition to con¬ 
cavity,’ or, the inner furface, which is hollow or de- 
p refled. SeeCohcAVE. 

The word is of a peculiar import in catoptrics and 
dioptrics ; where it is applied to mirrors and lenfes. 

A convex mirror reprefents its images fmaller than 
the objeXs ; as a concave one reprefents them larger : 
a convex mirror refleXs the rays from it, diverging; 
and therefore difperfes and weakens their effeX : as 
a concave one refleXs them converging, fo as they 
concur in a point, and have their effeX increafed : and 
by how much the mirror is a portion of a fmaller 
fphere, by fo much does it dintinifh the objeXs, and 
difperfe the rays the more. See Mirror. 

A convex lens is either convex on both fides, called 
a convexo-convex ; or it is plain an one fide and con¬ 
vex on the other, called a plano-convex ; or concave 
on one fide and convex on the other, called a con¬ 
vexo-concave, or concavo-convex, as the one or the 
other furface prevails, i. c. as this or that’is a por¬ 
tion of a fmaller fphere. All convex lenfes infleX the 
rays of light in their paflage, i. e. fend them out from 
their convex furface converging, fo as that they con¬ 
cur in a point or focus. Hence all convex lenfes mag¬ 
nify, e. reprefent their images larger than their ob¬ 
jeXs ; and this the more as they are portions of fmal- 
lar fpheres. 

CONVEYANCE, in law, a deedor inftrument that 
pafles land, &c. from one perfon to another. 

CONVICT, in common law, a perfon that is found 
guilty of an offence by the verdiX of a jury. See 
the following article. 

CONVICTION, inlaw. When ajury has given a 
verdiX upon trial, finding the prifoner guilty, lie is 
faid to be convitted of the crime whereof he Hands in- 
diXed. See Trial. 

When the offender is thus conviXed, there are two 
collateral circiimftances that immediately arife. T. On 
a conviXion in general for any felony, the reafonable 
expences of proiecution are by ftatutea5 Geo. II. c. 36-. 
to be allowed the profecutor out of the county-ftock, 
if he peiitions the judge for that purpofe; and by 
ftatute 27. Geo. II. c. 3. poor perfons, bound over 

to 
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Convi&ion. to give evidence, are likewife intitled to be paid their 

'---' charges, as well without convidtion as with it. 2. On 

a conviction of larceny in particular, the profecutor 
lhall have reftitution of his goods by virtue of the 
ftatute 21 Hen. VIII. c. 11. For by the common law 
there was no reftitution of goods upon an indidhnent; 
becaufe it is at the fuit of the king only ; and there¬ 
fore the party was enforced to bring an appeal of 
robbery, in order to have his goods again. But, it 
being conlidered that the party profecuting the offen¬ 
der by indidhnent, deierves to the fall as much en¬ 
couragement as he who profecutes by appeal, this fta- 
tute was made, which enadts, that if any perfon be 
convidted of larceny by the evidence of the party rob¬ 
bed, he lhall have full refutation of his money, goods, 
and chattels, or the value of them our of the offend¬ 
er’s goods, if he has any, by a writ to be granted by 
the jultices. And the conltrudlion of this adt having 
been in great meafure conformable to the law of ap¬ 
peals, it has therefore in pradtice fuperfeded the ufe 
of appeals of larceny. For inltance, as formerly up¬ 
on appeals, fo now upon iudidlments of larceny, this 
writ of reftitution lhall reach the goods fo ftolen, not- 
withftanding the property of them is endeavoured to 
be altered by fale in market overt. And though this 
may feem fomewhat hard upon the buyer, yet the 
rule of law is, that jpoliatus debet ante omnia rejlkui, 

' efpecially when he has ufed all the diligence in his 
power to convidt the felon. And, lince the cafe is 
reduced to this hard neceffity, that either the owner 
or the buyer mull fuffer; the law prefers the right 
of the owner, who has done a meritorious adt by pur- 
fuing a felon to condign punilhment, to the right of 
the buyer, whole merit is only negative, that he has 
been guilty of no unfair tranfadlion. - And it is now 
ufual for the court, upon the convidlion of a felon, to 
order, without any writ, immediate reftitution of fuch 
goods as are brought into court, to be made to the 
feveral profecutors. Or elfe, fecondly, without fuch 
writ of reftitution, the party may peaceably retake his 
goods wherever he happens to find them, unlefs a new 
property be fairly acquired therein. Or, laftly, if the 
felon be convidted and pardoned, or be allowed his 
clergy, the party robbed may bring his adt ion of tro¬ 
ver again!! him for his goods, and recover a fatisfac- 
tion in damages. But fuch adtion lies not before pro- 
fecution ; for fo felonies would be made up and healed : 
and alfo recaption is unlawful, if it be done with in¬ 
tention to fmother and compound the larceny ; it then 
becoming the heinous offence of theft-bote. 

It is not uncommon, when a perfon is convidted of 
a mifdemeanor, which principally and more immedi¬ 
ately affedts fome individual, as a battery, imprifon- 
ment, or the like, for the court to permit .the defen¬ 
dant to fpeak ’with the profecutor , before any judge¬ 
ment is pronounced ; and if the profecutor declares 
hiinfelf fatisfied, to inflidt but a trivial punilhment. 
This is done to reimburfe the profecutor his expences, 
and make him fome private amends, without the 
trouble and circuity of a civil adlion. But it is furely 
a dangerous pradtice : and, though it may be entruft- 
ed to the prudence and diferedon of the judges in the 
fuperior courts of record, it ought never to be allow¬ 
ed in local or inferior jurifdidtions, fuch as the quar- 
ter-feffions: where profecutions for affaults are by 


this means too frequently commenced rather for pri- Convidtion 
vate lucre than for the great ends of public j niiice. II 
Above all, itlhould never be fuffered, where the te- CWolu- 
ftimony of the profecutor himfelf is neceflary to con- . tl ° n ‘ 
vidt the defendant : for by this means the rules ol evi¬ 
dence are entirely fubverted ; the profecutor becomes 
in effedl a plantiff, and yet is fuffered to bear witnefs 
for himfelf. Nay, even a voluntary forgivenefs by the 
party injured, ought not, in true policy, to intercept 
the ftroke of juftice. “ This (fays an elegant writer 
who pleads with equal ftrength for the certainty, as 
for the lenity of punilhment), may be an adt of good 
nature and humanity, but is contrary to the good of 
the public. For although a private citizen may dif- 
penfe with fatisfadlion for his private injury, he can¬ 
not remove the neceffity of public example. The 
right of punilhing belongs not to any one individual 
in particular, but to the fo.ciety in general, or to the 
fovereign who'reprefents that locicty ; and a man 
may renounce his own portion of this right, but he 
cannot give up that of others.” 

Conviction, in theology, expreffes the firft de¬ 
gree of repentance, wherein the linner becomes fen- 
fible of his guilt, of the evil nature of fill, and of the 
danger of his own ways. 

■ CONVOCATION, an affembly of the clergy 0/ 

England, by their reprefentatives, to confult of eccle- 
liaftical mattters. It is held during the feffion of par¬ 
liament, and confifts of an upper and a lower houfe. 

In the upper lit the bilhops, and in the lower the in¬ 
ferior clergy, who are reprefented by their prodtors; 
confifting of all the deans and archdeacons, of one 
prodtor for every chapter, and two for the clergy of 
every diocefe, in all 143 divines ; viz. 22 deans, 53 
archdeacons, 24 prebendaries, and 44 prodtors of the 
diocefian clergy. The lower houfe chooles its prolo¬ 
cutor ; whofe bufinefs it is to take care that the mem¬ 
bers attend, to colled! their debates and votes, and to 
carry their refolutions to the upper houfe. The con¬ 
vocation is fummoned by the king’s writ, diredted to 
the archbiffiop of each province, requiring him to fum- 
mon all bilhops, deans, archdeacons, &c. 

The power of the convocation is limited by a Ro¬ 
tate of Henry VIII. They are not to make any ca¬ 
nons or ecclefiaftical laws without the king’s licence; 
nor, when permitted to make any, can they put them 
in execution, but under feveral reftridtions. They have 
the examining and cenfuring all heretical and fcbifma- 
tical books and perfons, See. but there lies an appeal to 
the king in chancery, or to his delegates,! The clergy 
in convocation, and their fervants, have the fame pri¬ 
vileges as members of parliament. 

Since the year 1665, when the convocation of the 
clergy gave up the privilege of taxing themfelves to 
the houfe of commons, they feldom have been allowed 
to do any bufinefs ; and are generally prorogued from 
time to rime till diffolved, a new one being generally 
called along with a new parliament. The only equi¬ 
valent for giving up the privilege of taxing themfelves, 
was their being allowed to vote at eledlions for mem¬ 
bers to the houle of commons, which they had not 
before. 

CONVOLUTION, a winding motion, proper to 
the trunks of fome plants, as the convolvulus, or bind¬ 
weed ; the clafpers of vines, bryony, &c. 
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olvu- CONVOLVULUS, bind-weed: A genus of the 
is- pentandria order, belonging to the monogynia clafs of 
' ' plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 

29th order, Campanacete . The corolla is campanula- 
icd and plaited ; there are two fligmata; the capfule 
is bilocular, and the cells are difpermous. Of this 
genus there is a great number of fperies, the moll re¬ 
markable of which are the following. 

1. The fepium, or large white bind-weed, is often 
a troublefotr.e weed in gardens, when its roots are in¬ 
terwoven vi ith thofe cp' trees and Ihrubs, or under 
hedges, as every fmall piece of root is apt to grow. 

■It fiourillies under nioift hedges, and hath white or 
pnrpiilh bloiTams. 2. The fcamntonia, or Syrian bind¬ 
weed, grows naturally in Syria. The roots are thick, 
run deep into the ground, and are covered with a 
dark bark. The branches extend on every fide to 
the diflance of to or 12 feet; they are (lender, and 
trail on the ground, and are garnithed with narrow, 
arrow-pointed leaves. The flowers are of a pale 
yeliow. and come out from the fide of the branches, 
two fitting upon each long too Talk : thefe are fuc- 
ceedeu by roundiih feed-velfels, having three cells fil¬ 
led with feeds. ?. The purpurcus, or convolvulus 
major, is an annual plant growing naturally in Afta 
and America, but has been long cultivated in the Bri- 
tilh gardens. If thefe plants are properly fnpported, 
they will rife 19 or 12 feet high in warm fummers. 
There are three or four lading varieties : the molt 
common hath a purple flower ; the others have a 
white, a red, or a whitiih-blue flower, which lalt hath 
white feeds. They flower in June, July, and Auguit, 
and their feeds ripen in autumn. 4. The nil, or blue 
bind-weed, riles with a twining (talk 8 or xo feet high, 
garnilhed with heart-lhaped leaves, divided into three 
lobes, which end in lliarp points. Thefe are woolly, and 
Hand upon long footflalks. The flowers alfo come out 
on long footflalks, each fttflaining two flowers of a very 
deep blue colour, whence their name of anil or indigo. 
This is one of the moll beautiful plants of the genus : 
it flowers all the latter part of the dimmer: and in 
good feafons the feeds ripen very well in the open air. 
j. The battatas, or Spanilh potatoes, hath efculent 
roots, which are annually imported from Spain and 
Portugal, where they are greatly cultivated for the 
table ; but they are too tender to thrive in the open 
air in Britain. Their roots are like the common po¬ 
tato, but require much more room: for they fend out 
many trailing flalks, which extend fix or eight feet 
every way ; and at their joints fend out roots which 
in warm countries grow to be very large bulbs ; fo that 
from a Angle root planted 40 or 50 large potatoes are 
produced, 6. The canarienfis, with fort woolly leaves, 
is a native of the Canaries ; but hath long been pre- 
ferved in the Britilh gardens. It hath a ftrong fibrous 
root, from whence arife fcveral twining woody flalks, 
which, where they have fnpport, will grow more than 
20 feet high, garniflied with oblong heart-lhaped 
leaves, which are foft and hairy. The flowers are pro¬ 
duced from the wings of the leaves, feveral Handing 
vpon one foutftalk. They are for the mod part of a 
pale blue ; but there is a variety with white flowers. 
They appear in June, July, and Augnft, and fome- 
times ripen feeds there. 7. The tricolor, or convolvu¬ 
lus minor, is a native of Portugal ; but hath long been 


cultivated in the gardens of Britain. It is an an- Convolvu- 
nuai plant, which hath feveral thick herbaceous flalks lua. 

.growing about two lect long, which do not twine like ' 

the other forts, but decline toward the ground, upon 
which many of the lower branches lie proflrate ; they 
are garniflied with fpcar-Jhaped leaves, which lit dole 
to the branches; the footflalks of the flowers come 
out jnfl above the leaves of the fame joint, and at the 
fame fide of the flalks. They are about two inches 
long, each fuftaining one large open bell-lhaped flower, 
which in fome is of a fine blue colour with a white 
bottom ; in others they are pure white, and fome are 
beautifully variegated with both colours. The white 
flowers are flteceeded by white feeds, and the blue 
by dark-coloured feeds ; which difference is pretty 
conflant. 8. The foldanella, or fca-bindweed, flykd 
alfo brajfica ?narina, grows naturally on the fea-beaches 
in many parts of England, but cannot be long pre- 
ferved in gardens. It hath many fmall white itringy 
roots, which fpread wide and fend out feveral weak 
trailing branches. Thefe twine about the neighbour¬ 
ing plants like thofe of the common bindweed, gar¬ 
niflied with kidney-lhaped leaves like thofe of the lef- 
fer celandine. The flowers are produetd on the fide 
of the branches at each joint. They are of a reddifli 
purple colour, and appear in July. They are fue- 
ceaded by round capfules, having three cells, each con¬ 
taining one black feed. 9. The turpethum is a native 
of the ifland of Ceylon. This hath fieihy thick roots, 
which fpread far in the ground, and abound with 3 
milky juice that flows out when the roots are broken 
or wounded, and foon hardens into a refinous fubflance 
when expofed 10 the fun and air. From the root (hoot 
forth many twining branches, which twill about each 
other, or the neighbouring plants, like the common 
bindweed. They arc garniflied with heart-lhaped 
leaves that are foft to the touch, like thofe of the 
marlhmallow. The flowers are produced at the joints 
on the fide of the flalks, feveral Handing together on 
the fame footftalk : they are white, and lhaped like 
thofe of the common great bindweed, and are fucceed- 
ed by round capfules, having three cells containing 
two feeds each. 10. The jalappa, or jalap, ufed in 
medicine, is a native of Haleppo in Spanilh America, 
fituated between La Vera Cruz and Mexico. It hath 
a large root of an ova] form, which is full of a milky 
juice ; from which come out many herbaceous twining 
flalks riling eight or ten feet high, garniflied with va¬ 
riable leaves ; fome of them being heart-lhaped, others 
angular, and fome oblong and pointed. They are 
fmooth, and Hand upon long footflalks ; the flowers 
are lhaped like thofe of the common greater bindweed, 
each fpotflalk fupporting only one flower. 

Culture. The firft and fecond forts are propagated 
by feeds, which mtift be fown on a border of light 
earth. The fecond fort mud have fome tall flakes 
placed near them for their branches to twine about, 
otherwife they will fpread on the ground and make a 
bad appearance. The third fort is annual, and mu ft 
be propagated by feeds fown on a hot-bed in the 
fpring, and towards the end of May they Ihould be 
planted out in warm borders, and treated in the fame 
manner with the former. The fourth fpecies is fome- 
times propagated in Britain. The roots mull be 
planted on a hot bed in the fpring; and if the plants 
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Convolvu- are covered in bad weather with glades, they will pro- 
lus duce flowers and fome 1'mall bulbs from the joints of 
_ II the ftalks : but if they are expofed to the open atr, they 
Cook. ^ _^eid.otn grow to any iize. The filth is propagated by 
laying down the young llioots in the fpring, which 
generally put out roots in three or four mouths : they 
may then be taken from the old plants, and each pla¬ 
ced in a feparate pot, which is to be fet in the lhade 
till they have taken new root; after which they may 
be placed with other hardy green houfe plants till au¬ 
tumn, when they ihould be removed into the green- 
houfe, and afterwards treated in the fame manner as 
myrtles and other green-houfe plants. The turpeth 
and jalap are too tender to live in Britain, unlcfs 
they are conftantly keep in a ftove. The other fpe- 
cies require no particular dire&ions for their cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Ufes. The root of the firft fort is a very acrid pur¬ 
gative to the human race, but is eaten by hogs in large 
quantities without any detriment. The infpjHated juice 
of the fecond fpecies is ufed in medicine as a ltrong 
purgative; as are alfo the roots of the jalappa and 
rtirpethum. The foldanella has likewife been ufed 
with the fame intention. Half an ounce of the juice, 
or a drachm of the powder, is an acrid purge. The 
leaves applied externally are faid to diminilh dropficat 
dwellings of the feet. See Scammony, Jalap, and 
Turpeth. 

CONVOY, in naval affairs, one or more Ihips of 
war, employed to accompany and p rot eft merchant 
{hips, and prevent their being infulted by pirates, or 
the enemies of the ftate in time of war. 

Convoy, in military matters, a body of men that 
guard any fupply ofmen, money, ammunition, or pro- 
vilions, conveyed by land into a town, army, or the 
like, in time of war. 

CONUS, a cone, in botany : a fpecies of fruit or 
fcaly feed-veflel, fo termed by Tourucfurt and other 
botanifts. Linnaeus has fiibftitnted sirobilus in its 

place. 

CONVULSION, a preternatural and violent con¬ 
traction of the membranous and mulcuia 1 ' parts of 
the body. Sec (the b.ds:-■ fubjeined to ) Medicine. 

CONWAY, a market-town of Cacrnarvoaiitire in 
North Wales, lituated near the mouth of a river of 
the fame name, 15 miles vert of St Afaph. W. Long. 
3. so. N. Lat. 53. 20. 

CONYZA, fleabane ; a genus of the polyga- 
nfla fuperrtua order, belonging to the fvgentfia clafs 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 49th orde r , Coinpofita. The pappus is Ample, the 
calyx imbricated and roundilh, the corollulse of the 
radius tri.id. There are rnfpccics, nuiteof which me¬ 
rit any particular defeription. 

CONZA, a town of the kingdom of Naples in I- 
taly, fnuated on the farther principate, on the river 
Offanto, 50 miles fouth-eafl of the city of Naples. 
E. Long. 16. o. N. Lat. 41. o. It is the fee of an 
archbifhop. 

COOX (Sir Anthony), defeended from Sir Tho¬ 
mas Cook lord mayor of London, was born in 1J06, 
and fuppefed to h..ve been educated at Cambridge. He 
was fo eminent for his learning, piety, and prudence, 
that the guardians of king Edward VI. appointed him 


to be his chief inftructor in learning, and to form his Cook. 

manners, lie had four daughters; and being refol- - v — 

ved to have fons by education, left he fliould ha\ e 
none by birth, he taught his daughters thole iefions by 
night that he had inftilled into the prince by day: he 
was happy in his endeavours, as they pro\ed learned 
in Greek and Latin, and equally diflinguilhed by vir¬ 
tue, piety, and good fortune. Mildred was married 
to the great lord Burleigh ; Ann to Sir Nicholas Ba¬ 
con, lord keeper of the great leal; Llifabeth to Sir 
John Rulfel, fon and heir of Francis earl of Bedford; 
and Catharine to Sr Henry Killigrew. He lived in 
exile during the Marian perfecution; and returning 
on the accemon of queen Elizabeth, fpent the reft of 
his days in peace and honour, dying in 157a. 

COOK (Captain James), one of the moft celebra¬ 
ted navigators ever produced by Britain or any other 
country, was the fon of James Cook, fuppofed to have 
been a native or the county of Northumberland. His 
ftation was no higher than that of a fervant in hufban- 
dry, and he was married to a woman in his own fphere 
of life at Morton, a village in the North riding of 
.Yorkshire. From this place they removed to another 
village, in the fame riding named hiarton, where Cap¬ 
tain Cook was born on the 27th of October 1728. 
Hcwasoi.e of nine children, all of whom are now 
dead except a daughter, wlio married a niherman of 
il.ee:car. He received the firft rudiments of educa¬ 
tion from the fchoolmiftrefs of the village ; and after¬ 
wards, on his father’s removal to Great Ay ton, he 
was p.tt to a day fehool, at the expellee of Mr Skot- 
tow, his father’s employer, where he was inftrwfted in 
writing and in a few of the firft rules of arithmetic. 

Before die age of thirteen he was bound apprentice to 
Mr W. Sanderfon, a haberdalher or ll.opkeeper at 
Straiths, about ten miles from Whitby : but fome 
dirigreement taking place between him and his mafter, 
he indulged his own inclination in binding himfelf ap¬ 
prentice to Meffrs Walkers of Whitby, who had fe- 
veral veflels in the coal trade ; and after ferving a few 
years longer in the iicuation of a common failor, he 
was at length raifed to be mate of one of Mr Walker’s 
Ihips. During all this period it is not recolledied that 
he exhibited any thing peculiar either in his abilities 
or conduct. 

Early in the year 17 55, when hoftilities broke cut 
between France and England, Cook entered on board 
the Eagle of ftxty guns, to which veflel Sir Hugh Pal- 
lifer was foon after appointed, who foon diftinguifhed 
him as an aftive and diligent feaman ; and his promo¬ 
tion was forwarded by a letter of recommendation 
which was written by Mr Ofbaldellon, member forScar- 
borough, at the requeft of feyeral neighbours, in Mr 
Cook’s favour. On the 15th of May 1759, he "'as 
appointed mafter of the Mercury, which foon after 
failed to America, and joined the fleet under Sir 
Charles Saunders at the memorable fiege of Quebec, 

His intereft with the admiralty appears even then to 
have been very ftrong; for on Mr Ofbaldtfton’s letter 
he was appointed mafter of the Grampus (loop ; but 
the proper mafter having unexpectedly returned to 
iter, the appointment did not take place. Four days 
after he was made mafter of the Garland ; when upon 
inquiry it was found that he could not join her, as the 
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Cook, veffel had already failed; and the next day. May 15th 

—--' 1759, he was made mailer of the Mercury. On this 

occation he was recommended by Captain Pallifer to a 
difficult and dangerous fervice, viz. to take the found¬ 
ings of the river St Lawrence, between the illand of 
Orleans and the north lliore, which he performed in the 
moll complete manner; and foon afterwards he was 
employed to furvey the moll dangerous parts of the 
river below Quebec: thefe were his firfl. efforts with 
the pencil. After this expedition he was appointed, 
on the 22d of September, mailer of the Northumber¬ 
land, llationed at Halifax, where he firfl read Euclid, 
and applied to allronomy and other branches of 
fcicnce. Jn the year 176211c was with the Nor¬ 
thumberland, affilting at the recapture of Newfound¬ 
land ; and in the latter end of the fame year he re¬ 
turned to England, and married, at Barking in Ef- 
fex, Mifs Elizabeth Batts. Early in 1763, when ad¬ 
miral (then Captain) Greaves was appointed governor 
of Newfoundland, Mr Cook went out with him to 
furvey the coafts of that illand. At the end of the 
feafon he returned to England; but in the beginning 
of 1764, Sir Hugh Pallifer being appointed governor 
of Newfoundland and Labradore, Mr Cook accom¬ 
panied him in the fame capacity of furveyor, and had 
the Grenville fchooner to attend him on that bufxnefs; 
in this fituation he continued till 1767. 

While Mr Cook remained on this ftation, he had an 
opportunity of exhibiting publicly a fpecimen of his 
progrefs in the fludy of allronomy, by a Ihort paper 
printed in the 57th volume of the Philofophical Tranf- 
adlions, intitled “ An obfervation of an eclipfe of the 
fun at the illand of Newfoundland, Auguft 5, 1766, 
with the longitude of the place of obfervation de¬ 
duced from it.” Mr Cook’s obfervation was made at 
one of the Burgeo illands near Cape Kay, in N. Lat. 
47° j6' 19”, and by the comparifons of it made by 
Mr Mitchel with an obfervation of Dr Hotnfby at 
Oxford, it appeared to have been accurately done; 
and Mr Cook at that time obtained the character of 
an able allronomer. 

In the mean time a fpirit for geographical difco- 
veries, which had gradually declined fince the begin¬ 
ning of the 17th century, began to difcover itfelf anew. 
Two voyages of this kind had bden performed in the 
reign of George II. the one under Captain Middleton, 
the other by Captains Moore and Smyth, with a view 
to difcover a northwell palfage through Hudfou’s Bay 
to the Eaft Indies. Two others, under Captains By¬ 
ron, Wallis, and Carteret, had been undertaken foon 
after the conclulion of the peace in 1763 by order of 
his prefent Majefly ; and before the return of thefe na¬ 
vigators, who werp. ordered to fail round the world, 
another voyage was refolved upon forallronomical pur- 
pofes. It having been calculated that a tranfit of Ve¬ 
nus over the fun’s dilk would happen in 1769, a long 
memorial to his Majefly was prefented by the Koyal 
Society ; in which they fet forth the great importance 
of making proper obfervations on this phenomenon, the 
regard that had been paid to it by the different courts 
of Europe, and intreating, among other things, that a 
veffel might be fitted out, at the expence of government, 
for conveying proper perfons to fome of the Friendly 
Illands, in order to make the neceffary obfervations. 
This being complied with on the part of his Majefly, 


Alexander Dalrymple, Efq; an eminent membef of the Cook. 
Royal Society, was appointed to take the command v— 
of the bark appropriated for the purpofe. In the ex¬ 
ecution of the projedt, however, an unexpected diffi¬ 
culty occurred. Mr Dalrymple, fenfible of the im- 
poffibility of guiding a veffel through unknown and 
dangerous feas without any proper command over the 
crew, demanded a brevet commiffion as captain of the 
veffel, in the fame manner ashad formerly been grant¬ 
ed to Dr Halley in a voyage of difcovery made by 
him. This commiffion Sir Edward Hawke abfo- 
lutely refufed to iign; declaring, when preffed upon 
theTubjedt, that he would rather fuffer his right hand 
to be cut off than trufl any of his Majefly’s Slips to a 
perfon who had not been properly bred to the fervice: 
and in this proceeding he feemed to be juflified by the 
mutinous behaviour of Dr Halley’s crew; who, deny¬ 
ing the legality of his authority over them, had in¬ 
volved him in a very difagreeable dilpute, and which 
was attended with pernicious confequences. Mr Dal¬ 
rymple, on the other hand, being equally determined 
in his refuf.il to proceed without the authority in que- 
flion, there was a neceffity for finding out fome per¬ 
fon of fcience who might ..alfo be free from the ob- 
jedtion made by Sir Edward Hawke. Mr Cook there¬ 
fore was propofed by Mr Stephens; and his recom¬ 
mendation being feconded by Sir Hugh Pallifer, he 
was immediately appointed to diredt the expedition; 
and on this occafion was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant in his Majefty’s fervice. 

Mr Cook’s commiffion as lieutenant was dated May 
25, 1768 ; a veffel of 370 tons, named the Endeavour, 
was provided for him; and while the neceffary pre¬ 
parations were making for the voyage. Captain Wallis 
returned. It having been recommended to this gentle¬ 
man to fix upon a proper place for making the aftrono- 
mical obfervations, hehad accordingly chofen the illand 
named by him Georgs' s IJland, but fince known by the 
namcoiOtaheite; judging alfo that Port Royal harbour in 
it would afford an eligible fituation. This propofal being 
accepted, diredtions for the purpofe were accordingly 
given to Mr Cook, with whom Mr Charles Green was 
joined in the altronomical part; the latter having been 
affiftant to Dr Bradley in the Royal Obfervatory at 
Greenwich, and thus judged to be every way qualified 
for the office. The lieutenant was likewife accompa¬ 
nied by Mr Banks, now Sir Jofeph Banks, Dr So- 
lander, &c. The principal defign of the voyage was, 
as has already been hinted, to make obfervations on 
the tranfit of Venus; but this being done, Mr Cook 
was diredled to make further difcoveries in the Pacific 
Ocean; and on the 30th of July 1768 he fet fail on 
his expedition. An account of the voyage, and the 
difcoveries made during the time of it, is given in the 
next article: here it is fufficient to obferve, that 
throughout the whole Mr Cook approved himfelf an 
able feaman ; and from his behaviour both to his own 
people and to the favage nations he occafionally met 
with, ffiowed a moll exadl regard to the rules both of 
jullice and humanity. On his firfl arrival at’Otaheite, 
the following regulations were drawn up for his peo¬ 
ple, which he took care ffiould be pundtually obeyed: 

1. To endeavour, by every fair means, to cultivate a 
friendlhip with the natives, and to treat them with all 
imaginable humanity. 2. A proper perfon or perfons 
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Cook, to be appointed to treat with the natives for provi- 
ftons, fruits, &c. and no other perfon belonging to 
the fliip to do fo without leave. 3. Every perfon on 
Ihore to attend pundtually to his duty, and to pay pro¬ 
per attention to his tools or arms; and if loft through 
negligence, to have the full value charged againft his 
pay, with fuch farther punifhment inftiifted as occa¬ 
sion might require. 4. The fame penalty to be in¬ 
flicted on every one who fliould embezzle, trade with, 
or offer to trade with, any part of the (hips ftores; and, 
5. No iron to be given in exchange for any thing but 
provilions. His rigid adherence to thefe rules was 
manifefted in feveral inftances, particularly by feverely 
puniftiiiig the ihip’s butcher, who had threatened the 
life of a woman, wife-to one of the chiefs of the 
ifland, for refufmg a ftone hatchet on the terms he 
propofed. "On erefting their obfervatory, in order to 
go through the aftroriomical operations, an accident 
happened which had like to have difconcerted the 
whole fcheme. This was the lofs of their quadrant, 
which had been ftoleu by fbme of the natives; but, 
chiefly through the exertions of Mr Banks, ft was re¬ 
covered, and the obfervations made accordingly. 
Scarce was this accomplifhed, however, before ano¬ 
ther theft of the natives demanded the moft ferious 
conlideration of the commander. Some of them ta¬ 
king advantage of the attention of the officers being 
otherwife engaged, took the opportunity of breaking 
into one of the ftore-rooms, and Healing from thence 
a bag offpike nails of no'lefs than an hundred weight. 
This was. a moft important affair ; for as thofe nails 
were of great eftimation among the Indians, the pof- 
feffion of fuch quantity muft undoubtedly have much 
leffened their value, and thus rendered provifions of 
every kind greatly dearer on the ifland than before. _ 
One of the thieves therefore being difeovered, was pu- 
niftied with 20© lathes : notwithftanding which he ob- 
ftinately refufed to.difcover any of his accomplices. 
Repeated thefts committed afterwards required all the 
•wifdom and refolution of Mr Cook to condufl him- 
felf in a proper manner. After due conlideration, he 
judged it to be a matter of importance to put an end 
to thefe pradices at once, by doing fomething which 
might engage the natives themfelves to prevent them 
for their common intereft. This, however, he was 
notr at prefent able to accomplilh; nor indeed did it- 
feem poffible to prevent them without ufing fire¬ 
arms, which from motives of humanity he ftill deter¬ 
mined to avoid. At laft, after a ftay of three months, 
when preparing to take his leave, the moft difagree- 
able adventure took place that he had hitherto met 
with. This was the defertion of two of his people, 
who having married young women of the country, de¬ 
termined to take up their refidence in ft. Mr Cook 
was now obliged to feize fotne of the chiefs, and to in¬ 
form them that they could not obtain their liberty un- 
lefs the deferters were recovered. This at laft produ¬ 
ced the defired effect ; the deferters were .given up, 
and Mr Cook fet fail, along with Tupia (who had 
formerly been the prime miuifter to Oberca, a princefs 
of the ifland) and a boy of 13 years of age, both 
of whom were defirous of accompanying him to Eng¬ 
land, 

While Mr Cook proceeded to vifit others of the 
South Sea Iflands, Tupia occafionally ferved as an in- 
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terpreter. On his arrival in New Zealand, Mr Cook Cook'. 

found the people extremely hoftile and infolent. At '- v—* 

their very fifft meeting, one of the natives having 
threatened to dart his lance .into the boat, was fhor 
dead. Another, having carried oft'Mr Green’s hanger, 
was fired at with fmall lhot, and upon his ftill refilling 
to reftore it, was fired at with ball and killed. This, 
however, produced very little effed on the reft, who 
offered to make an attack upon them, till feveral muf- 
kets were fired with fmall lliot, which wounded three 
or four more. Next day the commander, having de¬ 
termined to force fome of the natives on board in or¬ 
der to conciliate their affedions by kind treatment, 
direded his men to follow two canoes whom he per¬ 
ceived under way before him. One made her efcape, 
but the other, not obferving the boats in purfuit, was 
overtaken ; on which the lavages plied their oars fo 
brifldy, that the Ihip’s boats were not able to keep up 
with them. Tupia, whofe language the New Zealan¬ 
ders underffood, called to them to return, with aflu- 
rances that no hurt Ihould be done them ; but they con¬ 
tinued their flight without minding him. A mulket 
was then firedover their heads with a view to intimidate 
them, but upon this they prepared to fight ; and on 
the coming up of the boats began the attack with fo 
much, vigour, that the lieutenant’s people were obli¬ 
ged to fire upon them with ball, by which four out of 
feven that were in the boat were killed, and the other 
three jumped into the water, and were taken on 
board. - 

This part of Mr Cook’s condud feems inconfiftent 
with that humanity for which he was in general lb 
eminently diftinguilhed ; he was aware of the cenfnre, 
and makes the following apology. “ Thefe people 
certainly did not deferve death for not choofing to con¬ 
fide in my promifes, or not confenting to come on 
board my boat, even if they had apprehended no dan¬ 
ger : but the nature of my fervice required me to ob¬ 
tain a knowledge of their country, which I could no 
otherwife obtain but by forcing into it in an hoftile 
manner, or gaining admillion through the confidence 
and good will of the people. I had already-tried the 
power of prefents without effeift ; . and I was now- 
prompted by my defire to avoid farther hoftilities, to 
attempt to get fome of them on board ; the only me¬ 
thod we had left of convincing them that we intended 
them no harm, and had it in our power to contribute 
to their gratification and convenience. Thus far my 
intentions certainly were not'criminal; and the?’ in the 
conteft, which I had not the leaft reafon to expect, our 
viftory might have been complete without fo great an 
.expence of life ; yet in fuch fixations, when the com¬ 
mand to fire has once been given, no man can pretend 
to reftrain its excefs, or preferibe its effect.” 

Notwitbftandingthe difafter juft mentioned, to which 
the three New Zealanders, who were taken on board, 
had been witnefles, they were foon conciliated, and 
began to fing with a degree of tafte that furprifed the 
Englilh gentlemen. They were boys, the oldeft about 
19 and the youngeft about 11 ; but no kindnefs 
which could be Ihown them was in any degree effec¬ 
tual to bring about a reconcilation with the reft. On 
the contrary, having perceived the Ihip in fome di- 
ftrefs, they inftantly Ihowed a difpofition to make an 
attack; and from this they were only prevented by 
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Cook, the firing of a four-pounder charged with grape fhot. 
™ v ~Even this did not produce any permanent died ; ano¬ 
ther attack was determined upon, and would undoubt¬ 
edly have been made, had not Tupia informed them, 
that if they perfilled in the attempt, the arms of their 
adverfaries, like thunder, would deftroy every one of 
them. This was enforced by the fire of another four- 
pounder with grape Ihot, which fpreading wide in the 
water, terrified them to fuch a degree that they be¬ 
gan to paddle away as fall as poflible. Notwithftand- 
ing this, however, fome intercourfe began to take 
place; but in every inftance the New Zealanders ma- 
nifelled their hoftility and treachery in fuch a manner 
as fltowed that they were not to be gained by fair 
means. At laft an attempt to carry off Tayeto, Tu- 
pia’s boy, rendered it abl'olutely necclfary to fire upon 
them in order to refeue him from certain deftruction, 
fome of the favages having got him into a canoe, 
where they held him down by violence. In confe- 
quence of this one of the favages was killed on the 
fpot, and feveral more wounded, by the difeharge of 
mulkets from the boats; Tayeto recovered his liberty, 
jumped into the water, and fwam to the fliip. Some 
partial intercourfe again took place ; but ftili it ap¬ 
peared that the innate rancour of thefe favages was 
neither to be fubdued by fair means nor foul; and it 
Was only by the powerful arguments of cannon and 
mulketry that they could be kept from attempting to 
do mifehief. 

From the account of this voyage publilhed by Dr 
Hawkefworth, indeed, it appears that a conliderable 
number of favages periflied in a manner fimilar to that 
aboyemendoned, and they feem to have manifefted a 
more hoftile behaviour than afterwards : on thofe me¬ 
lancholy occafions, however, it is obferved to the ho¬ 
nour of Mr Cook, that his humanity was eminently 
confpicuous beyond that of the common people, who 
all along thowed as much inclination to defiroy the 
.Indians as a fportfman does to kill the game he pur- 
fues. 

While Mr Cook coafted the iflands of New Zealand, 
he-was fometimes in the moll imminent danger of be¬ 
ing Ihipwrecked. 4 n the latitude of 3J° foath, and 
in the midlt of fu miner in that 'climate, he met with 
fuch a gale of wind as he'fcarce ever experienced be¬ 
fore ; w that he was no lefs than three weeks in get¬ 
ting ten leagues to the weftward, and two more before 
he could get 30 leagues farther. Fortunately, how¬ 
ever, they were all this time a confiderable way from 
land, otherwife it is probable that die ftorin mull have 
proved fatal. 

Mr Cook having fpent fix months in circumnaviga¬ 
ting and fully exploring the illandsof New Zealand, he 
failed from thence on the 7 ill of March 1770. It mull 
be obferved, however, that the extreme hofiility ma¬ 
nifefted by the inhabitants in that part of the i fland 
where he firft arrived, was not univerfally drffufed, 
but that a friendly intercourfe was for a long time main¬ 
tained with thofe about Queen Charlotte’s Sound. From 
New Zealand he proceeded to New Holland, and on 
the 28th of April came in fight of Botany Bay. Here 
all their endeavours to induce the natives to have any 
intercourfe with them proved ineffectual, tho’happily 
there was no blood fpilt in any quarrel. 

During their navigation round New Holland, the 
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cealts of which are full of dangerous rocks and {hoals, Cook. 

our navigators were brought into a more perilous fitua- --— 

tion than ever ; and from which the efcape was fo ex¬ 
traordinary, that it deferves a particular relation. 

This happened on the 10th of June 1770, as they 
purlued their courfe from Trinity Bay, and nearly in 
the latitude ailigned to the iflands difeovered by Qui* 
ros. At that time they had the advantage of a line 
breeze and a clear moonlight; and in Handing off 
from fix till near nine o’clock, the Ihip had deepened 
her water from 14 to 21 fathoms;, but while the na¬ 
vigators were atfupper, it fuddenly (hoaled to 12, io, 
and 8 fathoms, in thefpace of a few minutes. Every 
thing was then ready for putting the fliip about, when 
they fuddenly got into deep water again, and continued 
in 20 and 21 fathoms for fome time, fo that the gentle¬ 
men went to-bed in perfed fecurity. A little before 
eleven, however, the water ihoaled at once from 20 to 
17 fathoms ; and before the lead could be heaved again, 
the Ihip ftruck, and remained immoveable, excepting 
as far as (he was heaved up and down and dafhed 
againft the rocks by the furge. The alarm was now 
univerfal, and not indeed without the greateft reafon. 

It appeared that the veffd had been lifted over the 
ledge of a rock, and lay in a hollow within it, where 
there were in fome places from three to four fathoms 
water, and in others fcaree as many feet; the Iheath- 
ing boards were disjoined, and floating round the Ihip 
in great numbers; and at laft the falfe keel alfo was 
deftroyed, while the rock kept grating her bottom 
with fuch force as to be heard in the fore ftore-room. It 
was now necellary to lighten the fliip as much as pof- 
fible ; and this was done with all expedition to the 
amount of more than 50 tons. In the morning of the 
nth of June they difeovered the land at about eight 
leagues diftance, without any idand between, on which 
they could have been fent aftiore in the event of the 
Ihip going to pieces, that io they might have been car¬ 
ried to the main land by turns. To add to their dif- 
trefs, the Ihip drew io much water, that it could fcarce 
be kept under by three pumps. Laftly, it appeared, 
that even the rifing of the tide, on which they had 
ultimately depended for relief, was infufficient to 
anfwer the pnrpofe, as the day-tide fell confiderably 
ihort of that in the night-time. Having therefore 
lightened the Ihip Hill further, by throwing out every¬ 
thing that could poffibly be fpared, they waited with 
patience for the next tide; when, after incredible ex¬ 
ertion, the Ihip righted, and they got her over the 
ledge of the rock into deep water. By continual la¬ 
bour, however, the men were at laft fo much exhaufted, 
that they could not Hand to the pumps more than five 
or fix minutes at a time ; after which they threw 
themfelves flat on the deck, though a ftream of wa¬ 
ter between three and four inches deep ran over it; 
and in this fitnation they lay till others, exhaufted 
as well as themfelves, took their places, on which they 
ftarted up again, and renewed their exertions. In 
this dreadful extremity Mr Monkhoufe, a midlhipman, 
propofed the expedient of fathering the Ihip, as it is 
called, by which 'means he find he had feen a mer¬ 
chant fliip brought from Virginia to London after Ihe 
had fprnng a leak that admitted more than four feet 
water in an hour. The expedient being approved of, 
it was put into execution in the following manner. He 
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Cook, took a lower (Kidding-fail, and having mixed a large 

■— -- quantity of oakum and wool together, Hitched them 

down by handfuls as lightly as poiiible ; the whole be¬ 
ing aftersvards fpread over with the dung of the Iheep 
and other filth. The fail was then hauled under the 
Ihip’s bottom by means of ropes which kept it ex¬ 
tended. When it came under the leak, the wool and 
oakum, with part of the fail, were forced inwards by 
the prellure of the water, which thus prevented its 
own ingrefs in fuch an effectual manner, that one 
pump, inftead of three, was now fufficient to keep it 
under. Thus they got the Ihip into a convenient port 
on the coaft of New Holland, where there was an op¬ 
portunity of fully repairing her defeats. Here they 
difeovered that their prefervation had not been owing 
entirely to the expedient abovementioned ; for one of 
the holes was in a great meafure filled up by a piece 
of rock which had broken off and ftuck in it; and 
this hole was fo large, that had it not been filled up 
in the manner juft mentioned, they muft undoubtedly 
have perilhed notwithftanding all the afliftance that 
could have been derived from the pumps. 

The dangers they fuftained in navigating this coaft 
were innumerable, infomuch that for very near three 
months they were obliged to have a man conftantly 
in the chains heaving the lead. They were always 
entangled among rocks and fhoals, which could not 
have failed to deftroy alefs experienced navigator ; and 
even Mr Cook, with all his fagacity, could not fome- 
times have extricated himfelf, had it not been for the 
favourable interpoiition of fome natural events, which 
no human penetration could forefee or have the leaft 
dependence upon. Of this we lhall only give the fol¬ 
lowing inftance. Having at laft, as they thought, 
got fafely over the vaft reefs of funk rocks with 
which the coaft of New Holland is furronnded, they 
flattered themfelves that all danger was palled, and 
the vail fwell of the water convinced them that they 
were now in the open ocean. The remembrance of 
former dangers, however, induced them frequently to 
take the precaution of founding; notwithftanding 
which, in the latitude of about 14-* S. they found 
themfelves one morning only about a mile diftam from 
the moll hideous breakers, though the fea all around 
was unfathomable. Their fttuation was rendered she 
more dreadful by its being a dead calm, at the fame 
time that they were carried towards the rock with 
fuch rapidity, that by the time they had got the Ihip’s 
head turned by means of the boats, Ihe was fcarcely 
100 yards diftant from it. Their only refource then 
was to tow the Ihip, if pofllble, by means of the boats 
and pinnace, out of a fituatk u fo very perilous ; but 
all their efforts would have been unfuccefsful, had not 
a breeze of wind fprung up, which, though too light 
to have been noticed at any other time, was found to 
fecond their efforts fo effectually, that the Ihip began 
to move perceptibly from the reef in an oblique di¬ 
rection : during the time that this breeze lafted, 
which was not more than ten minutes, they had made 
a confiderable way. A dead calm fucceeding, they 
began to lofe ground, and in a little time were dri¬ 
ven within 200 yards of the rocks: but fortunate¬ 
ly the breeze returned, and lafted ten minutes more; 
during which time a fmall opening was perceived in 
the reef at the diftance of about a quarter of a 
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mile. The mate being fent out to examine this 
opening, reported that it was r.ot more than the 
length of the Ihip in breadth, but that there wts 
fmooth water within. On this it was determined 
to pulh into it by all means. The attempt fail¬ 
ed of fuccefs; as juft when they had brought the 
Ihip with great labour to the mouth of the opening, 
they found a current felting out from it by rcafon of 
the tide now beginning to ebb. But though tluir 
hopes were difappointed in getting through the open¬ 
ing, they were, by the current ferting out from it, dri¬ 
ven in a very (hort time to the diftance of a quarter cf 
a mile from the rocks; and by dint of towing and other 
exertions, they were got by noon to the diftance cf 
two miles. This temporary deliverance, however, 
afforded but fmall profpeCt of being ultimately re¬ 
lieved. They had ftill no other expectation than 
of being forced back into their former lituation by 
the return of the tide; but happily they now per¬ 
ceived another opening about a mile to the weft- 
ward. Mr Hicks the lieutenant being fent to exa¬ 
mine this opening, returned with an account of its be¬ 
ing narrow and hazardous, but capable of being paf- 
fed. To this place therefore the (hip was directed by 
every pofllble means ; and a light breeze happening to 
fpring up, they fortunately reached it, and were in- 
ftantly hurried through with great rapidity by the cur¬ 
rent of the returning tide; which, had it not been for 
this opening, would undoubtedly have dallied them to 
pieces againft the rocks. . 

From the time they quitted the coaft of New Hol¬ 
land till their arrival at Batavia in the ifland of Java, 
our navigators met with no other danger but what is 
common in fea-voyages. They were obliged to ftay 
for fome time at this place to repair their damages; 
and on viewing the condition of the Ihip, found they 
had more reafon than ever to admire the manner in 
which they had been preferved. Both the falfe-keel 
and main-keel were greatly injured ; great part of the 
flieathing was torn off; feveral of the planks were much 
damaged, and among rkefe there were two, and half of 
another, which for fix feet in length were not above 
the eighth part of an inch in thicknefs, befides being 
penetrated with worms quite to the timbers. Here 
the crew were exceffively annoyed by ficknefs, which 
obliged them to remain much longer than they would 
otherwife have done : and it is worthy of notice, that 
every one of the crew was ill excepting the fail-maker, 
an old man between 70 and 80 years of age, and who 
was drunk every night. Poor Tupia, with his boy 
Tayetto, fell facrifices to the unhealthinefs of the cli¬ 
mate, as well as the furgeon, three feamen, and Mr 
Green’s fervant. Nor did the evil flop here ; for 011 
their fetting out from Batavia, the feeds of difeafe 
which had been received there broke out in the moll 
violent and fatal manner, infomuch that in the courfe 
of about fix weeks there died one of Mr Banks’s af- 
fiftants, by name Mr Sporing, Mr Parkingfon his na¬ 
tural hiftory painter, Mr Green the aftronomer, the 
boatfwain, carpenter, and mate; Mr Monkhoufe the 
midfhipman, the corporal of the marines, two of the 
carpenter’s crew, and nine feamen. Even the jolly old 
fail-maker could now hold out no longer ; but whe¬ 
ther his death might not in fome meafure be attributed 
to his being lefs plentifully fupplied with liquors than 
3 D formerly, 
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CooV. formerly, might have deferved inquiry. Thefe unfor- 
“ ' tuuate eveius probably made a conmlt: rabid iropreffion 

on Mr Cook’s mind ; and perhaps induced him to 
direfl: his attention to thofe methods of preferving the 
healih of feamen which he afterwards put in execu¬ 
tion with fo much fuc.cefs. After touching at St 
Helena, they continued their voyage for England, 
where they arrived on the nth, of June 1771; and 
on the 29th of Augufl the fame year, his Majefty 
teftified his approbation of Mr Cook’s condudl by ap¬ 
pointing him a captain in the navy. On this occafion 
Mr Cook withed to have been advanced to the rank of 
poll-captain, which, though not more profitable than 
the other, is more honourable; but this being incon- 
fiftent with the rules of preferment in the navy, the 
carl of Sandwich, at that time at the head of the ad¬ 
miralty, could not agree to it.. 

Captain Cook was not allowed to remain long in¬ 
active. The idea of a Southern continent had long 
been entertained, and Mr Dalrymple had renewed the 
attention of the public towards, the queftion, by his 
liiltorical collection of voyages to. the Pacific Ocean, 
publilhed in iwo quarto volumes, one in U70, the 
other in 1771. To determine the matter finally. Cap¬ 
tain Cook was again fent out: and the. object of this 
voyage was not merely to fettle the queltion juft men¬ 
tioned, but to extend the geography of the globe to 
its utmoft limits. That the undertaking might be 
carried on with the greater advantage,.it was deter- 
mined to employ two {hips, on the choice and equip¬ 
ment of which the utmoft attention was bellowed. 
The fuccefsful voyage which had already been made 
in the Endeavour, fuggelted the idea of that (hip be¬ 
ing a proper model for the two which were to be fent 
out ; and the opinion of Lord Sanwich concurring 
with the general idea, twovelTels, conftruCted by the 
fame perfon who. had built the Endeavour, were pur- 
chafed for the voyage. Thefe were about 14 or 16 
months old at the time they were purchafed ; and in 
the opinion of Captain Cook, were as fit for the pur- 
pofe as if they had been but ne wly built. The larger 
of the two, of 462 tons burden, was named the Relo- 
lution; thefmaller, of 336 tons, had the name of the 
Adventure ; the complement of men on board the 
former, of which Captain ]Cook was commander, be¬ 
ing 112; on the latter, commanded by Mr Tobias Fur- 
neaux, 81. In their equipment, every article that 
could be fuppofed necelfary, however much out of the 
common line, was procured, and every circumftance 
that could be fuppofed to contribute to the fuccefs of 
the voyage was attended to in the molt fcrupulous 
manner. Betides the ufual ftores and provifions, all 
of which were of the belt kinds, the Ihips were fur- 
nilhed with malt, four-krout, falted cabbage, portable 
foup, falop, muftard, marmalade of carrots, beer, and 
infpidated wort. Mr Hodges, an excellent landfcape 
painter, was engaged to make drawings and paintings 
of fuch objedts as required them. Mr John Reinhold 
Forfter, with his fon, were both engaged, in order to 
explore and colledt the natural hiftory of the countries 
through which they paffed; and laftly, that nothing 
nvght be wanting to render the voyage as complete as 
p.oi’ble, Mr William Wales and Mr William Bayley 
were engaged by the board of longitude to make ce- 
lefti 4 d obfervations. They were furnifhed with the 


belt inftruments of every kind, and among the reft Cook, 

with four time-pieces ; three conftrudted by Mr -*— 

Arnold, and one by Mr Kendal, on Mr Harrifon’s 
principles. 

At Plymouth Captain Cook received his- inftruc- 
tions ; which were not only to fail round the globe*, 
but to fail round it in high foutliern latitudes, and to 
make fuch traverfes as might finally rtfolve the queftion 
concerning the fouthern continent. In purfuance of 
thefe inftructionshe fetfail 011 the 13th of July 1772, 
and on the 29th of the fame month reached theMa-. 
deiras. As he proceeded afterwards, in his voyage, he 
made, three puncheons of beer from the infpifl'ated wort 
carried out along withhim, and found it excellently, 
to anfwer the purpofe, provided the material could 
have been kept without fermentation in its infpifl'ated 
ftate ; but as this was found impoflible, the expedient 
feems to have failed. In this voyage, however, the. 

Captain ufed with the greateft fuccefs fuch methods as. 
appeared likely to contribute to the prefejvation of the 
health of his, men. In rainy weather, he took care 
that the {hip fliould be aired and dried by means o£ 
fires made between the decks, the damp places were 
fmoked, and the people were ordered to air their bed¬ 
ding, and wafli and dry their clothes, whenever an op¬ 
portunity offered. Thus he reached the Cape of Good 
Hope without having a lingle man fick. Haying left 
it, and kept on his courfe to the fouthward, he fooit 
began to .meet, with cold andftorjny weather, by which 
heloftalmoft the whole of his live {lock of Iheep, hogs, 
and geefe. The bad effedts of this ftormy. weather up¬ 
on the men were guarded againft by an addition to 
their clothing, and giving them a dram on particular 
occafions.. On ihe fixth of December, being in the 
latitude of 5 q° 40', he fell in with iflands of ice, and 
continued among them in various, latitudes till the 
17th of January 1773 ; when he fet fail for new Zea¬ 
land, which he reached on the 27th. 

The reception of our navigator by the new Zealan¬ 
ders was now much more friendly than in the former 
voyage, fo that there were no coutefts with the na¬ 
tives; nor did Captain Cook obferve any one of thofe 
whom he had feen before, neither was there the fmal- 
left remembrance of former hoftilities. Having ftaid 
in, this country till the 7th of June,, our navigators fet 
fail for Qtaheite ; bat during the voyage the crews of 
both {hips were attacked by the fenrvy. Thofe of the 
Adventure were in a very ficklyftate ; the cook was 
dead,; and 20. of her belt men incapable of duty. Oil 
board the refolutiou matters were much better ; and 
the only reafon that could be conjectured for the dif¬ 
ference was, that the people of the Adventure had 
been in an habit of body more inclined to the feurvy 
than thofe of the Refolution, and had eat fewer vege¬ 
tables. Here it was obferved, that the averfion of fea¬ 
men to a change of diet is fo great, that it can only 
be overcome by the Ready and perfevering example of 
a commander. While he remained at New Zealand,, 
the Captain had difeovered a tree which greatly re- 
fembled the Am<rican black fpruceff Perfuaded, 
therefore, that it would be attended with efftfls 
equally fa!utary on the health of the people, he em¬ 
ployed them in brewing beer from it. This was 
done while they continued at Du Iky bay, in order to 
fupply the want of vegetables, which were not to be 

procured 
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Cook, procured there ; but on removing to Queen Charlotte’s 

—-- Sound, they were more fortunate. Captain Cook 

himfelf went to look out for antifcorbutic vegetables ; 
and returned in a very Ihort time with a boat-load of 
fcurvy-grafs, celery, &c. Thele were boiled with the 
peat and wheat ; and though Ibme of the people dif- 
liked them at firft, they foon became fo fenlible of 
their good effects, that they cheerfully followed the 
example of the reft ; and die freedom of the crew from 
the fcurvy and other diftempers was by every one at¬ 
tributed to the New Zealand fpruce beer and vege¬ 
tables. From this time forward the Captain had fcarce 
occafton to give orders for gathering vegetables when 
•they came to any land. 

During this voyage Captain Cook experienced ano¬ 
ther narrow efcape from Ihipwreck. Being becalmed 
at the diftance of half a league from a reef of rocks 
near Ofnaburg iiland, it was found neceffary to order 
out the boats to tow off the fliips ; but this was found 
-impoffible. The calm continuing, and the lituation 
of our navigators becoming every moment more dan¬ 
gerous, the Captain attempted to get through an 
opening in the reef which he had judged practicable : 
but on approaching it, found that there was not fuf- 
ficient depth of water ; at the fame time that the 
draught of the tide through it-forced the Ihip thither in 
a manner fcarce to be refilled. Oneof the warpingma- 
chines, with about 400 fathoms of rope, was then or¬ 
dered out,-but did not produce any effeCt. They were 
within two cables length of the breakers, and no bot¬ 
tom could be found for calling anchor. Having no 
other refource, however, they did drop an anchor ; 
but before it took hold, the Refolution was in lefs 
than three fathoms of water, and ftruek at every fall of 
the fea, which broke violently clofe under her ftern, 
threatening deftruCtion to every one on board. At 
laft the tide cealing to aCt in the fame direction, the 
boats were ordered to try to tow off the veil'd ; in 
which being affifted by the land-breeze, which fortu¬ 
nately fprung up at that inftant, they with much labour 
fucceeded. 

Having fpent a conftderable time in the South Sea 
iHands, Captain Cook returned to New Zealand, and 
from thence fet fail for the fouthern part of the conti¬ 
nent of America. Here he explored all the iflands in 
the neighbourhood, and then returned to England, 
where he arrived in fafety on the 30th of July 1774, 
having been ablent three years and r8 days ; and in all 
that time loft only one man, who died of a confump- 
tion probably begun before he fet out on the voy¬ 
age. 

The reception our navigator now met with was fuit- 
ed to his merit. He was immediately raifed to the 
rank of poft-captain, and foon after unanimoully elec¬ 
ted a member of the Royal Society ; from whom he 
received the prize of the gold medal for the beft expe¬ 
rimental paper that had appeared throughout the year. 
It was the cuftom of Sir John Pringle, at the delivery 
of this medal, annually to make an elaborate difconrfe, 
containing the hiftory of that part of feience for which 
the medal was given; and as the fubjeCt of Captain 
Cook’s paper (the means of preferving the health of 
feameu) was analogous to the profeffion of Sir John 
Pringle himfelf as a phvfician, he had the greater op¬ 
portunity of difplaving his eloquence oa the occafton. 


The fpeech lie made was in the highef; degree honour¬ 
able to Captain Cook. He remarked, that the Sodu) 
had never more meritorioufly bellow cd the meual ti..,u 
on the.perfon who now received it. “ it (la>s lit) 
Rome decreed the civic crown to him who lav ed the 
life of a iiugle citizen, what wreaths are due to ti.c 
man who, having himfelf laved many, perpetuates in 
your Trail fatuous the means by which Britain may 
now, on the 1110ft diftant voyages, preferve numbers of 
her intrepid fons, her mariners ; who, braving eveiy 
danger, have fo liberally contribued to the fame, to 
the opulence, and to the maritime empire of the coun¬ 
try ?” Tliefc honourable teftimonks of the public re¬ 
gard, however, Captain Cook did not receive, being 
already embarked on another voyage, from which he 
never returned. 

The third voyage of this celebrated na\ igator was 
not undertaken by any exprefs command ol his Ka- 
jefty. Captain Cook had already done fo much, that 
it was thought but reafonable he Ihould now fpend the 
remainder of his life in quiet; and in order to enable 
him to do this in the more comfortable manner, befidts 
his rank of poft-captain in the navy, he was alfo made 
a captain in Greenwich. Still, however, there were 
fome points in the fcience of geography which had very 
much engaged the attention .of the public, and were in¬ 
deed of fuch importance as to become a national concern. 
Thefe were to difeover the connection between Afia and 
America, and to determine whether there was not a pof- 
frbility of fliortening the paflage to the Eaft Indies by 
failing round the northern .parts of the continents of 
Europe and Afia. Many attempts, indeed, had already 
been made by various navigators of.different nations ; 
but all of them had failed, and, what was worfe, had 
left the point Hill undetermined. An act of parlia¬ 
ment had been palled in 1745, by which a reward of 
L.20,000 was held out to the fliips of any of his Ma- 
jefty’s fubjeCts for accomplilhing this important voy¬ 
age, but without mentioning any thing-of thofe be¬ 
longing to his Majefty ; and this reward was further 
confined to the finding out of the north-weft Daflage 
to the Eaft Indies through Hudfon’s Bay. In ffre 
year 1776, however, both the errors juft mentioned 
were corrected. It was now enaCted, “ That if an-y 
Uiip belonging to any of his Majefty’s fubjefts, or to 
his Majefty, ffiall find out, and fail through, any paf- 
fageby fea between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
in any direction or parallel of the northern hemifpherc, 
to the northward of the J2d degree of northern lati¬ 
tude ; the owners of furfi fliips, if belonging to any 
of his Majefty’s fubjeCts, or the commanders, officers, 
and feamen, of fuch Ihip belonging to his Majefty, 
Ihall receive, as a reward for -fuch difeovery, the firm 
of L.20,000. 

It was not, as has already been hinted, now deem¬ 
ed proper to folicit Captain Cook to undergo frefli 
dangers by undertaking a voyage of this kind ; nc- 
verthelefs, as he -was universally looked upon to be 
the fitteft perfon in the kingdom for the purpofe, the 
eyes of every perfon were tacitly fixed upon him : he 
was confulted on every thing relating to it, and foli- 
cited to name the perfon w hom he judged moll; proper 
to conduCt it. To determine this point. Captain'Cook, 
Sir Hugh Pallifer, and Mr Stephens, were invited to 
the hoafe of Lord Sandwich to dinner; where, befides 
3 D 2 the 
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Cook, the confidcration oi' the proper officer for conducing 

v - the expedition, many tilings were faid concerning the 

nature of the defign. They enlarged upon its gran¬ 
deur and dignity, its confequences to navigation and 
faience, and the complSteuefs it would give to the 
w hole fyftem of difeoveries ; until at laft Captain Cook 
was fo much inflamed by the reprefentation of the im¬ 
portance of the voyage, that he flarted up, and declared 
that he would conduft it himfclf. This was what the 
parties prefctit had defired, and probably expefted ; 
his offer was therefore inftantly laid before the king, 
and Captain Cook appointed commander of the Ex¬ 
pedition by the 10th of February 1776. At the fame 
time it was agreed, that 011 his return from the voyage 
he fliould be reftored to his place at Greenwich ; and 
if no vacancy occurred during the interval, the officer 
who fucceeded him was to refign in his favour. The 
iaflrnftions he now received were, that he fliould at¬ 
tempt the high latitudes between the continents of 
Alia and America, and if poflible return to England 
along the northern coafts of Afia and Europe. This 
was moft probably the refult of the Captain’s own de¬ 
liberations, and what had been fuggefled by him to Lord 
Sandwich and other people in power. He was par¬ 
ticularly defired to fail firft into the Pacific Ocean thro’ 
the chain of newly difeovered iflands which he had 
lately vilited. After having eroded the equator, and 
paffed into the northern parts of the ocean juft men¬ 
tioned, he was then to hold fucli a courfe as might 
tend to fettle many interefting points of geography, 
and produce fome intermediate difeoveries, before he 
arrived at the main feene of operation. With regard 
to this principal objeft, he was ordered, immediately 
on his arrival on the coaft of New Albion, to proceed 
northward as far as the latitude of 6j degrees, without 
loiing any time in exploring creeks or rivers previous 
to his arrival in that latitude : and for his further en¬ 
couragement, the aft of 174?, offering a premium for 
the difeovery of the palfage, was amended in the man¬ 
ner abovementioned. That nothing might be want¬ 
ing which could promote the fuccefs of the grand ex¬ 
pedition, Lieutenant Pickerfgill was fent out, in 1776, 
with direbtions to explore the coaffs of Baffin’s Bay; 
and the next year Lieutenant Young was commiffioned 
not only to examine the weftern parts of that bay, but 
to endeavour to find a palfage on that fide from the 
Atlmtic to the Pacific Ocean. Nothing, however, was 
performed by either of thefe gentlemen which in the 
lead could promote Captain Cook’s fuccefs. Two 
velfels were provided as in the former voyage, viz. the 
Ilefolution and the Difeovery ; the command of the 
former being given to Captain Cook, and of the latter 
to Captain Charles Clerke. The only thing in which 
the appointment of the Difeovery differed from that 
of the Refolntion was, that the former had no marine 
officer on board. Every degree of attention Mas be¬ 
llowed, as in the former voyage, upon the proper 
viftualling and other necelfaries for the two fliips ; 
and that the inhabitants of thofe countries which our 
navigator intended to vifit might derive fome perma¬ 
nent benefit from the intercourfe they had with him, 
it was determined to fend abroad a breed of domeffic 
animals, and likewife a quantity of tifeful feeds, to be 
left in proper places. With this view, a bull, two 
cows with their calves, and feveral Ihcep, with hay and 


corn for their fubfiftence, were taken on board ; and Cook. 

it was liken ile purpofed to take in ethers at the Cape -- v -' 

of Good Hope. A large alfortmcnt of iron tools and 
trinkets was alfo fent out; and, in Ihon, every thing 
that could be judged proper either to conciliate the 
good will of the natives or to prove ferviceable to 
them, was provided for the voyage, as well as every 
convenience for the Ihips companies. In the former 
voyage Captain Cook had brought along v. ith him a 
native of one of the South Sea iflands, named Omai, 
who refided in England during the interval between 
the fecond and third voyages, and was now happy at 
getting an opportunity of returning to his own coun¬ 
try. Though he could by no means complain of the 
entertainment he had met with in England, the idea 
of returning home loaded with treafure, which might 
enable him 10 make a figure among his countrymen, 
foon overcame all uneafy fenfations which the leaving 
of his Engliih friends might excite. His majeffy had 
taken care to furuifli him with every thing that could 
poflibly be of ufe when he came to his native country; 
and hehadbefides received feveral valuable prefents 
from Lord Sandwich, Sir Jofeph Banks, and feveral 
ladies and gentlemen of his acquaintance ; fo that 
nothing was omitted which could poflibly be done to 
convey, by his means, to the inhabitants of the South 
Sea iflands an idea of the Britifh power and great- 
ntfs. 

Every thing being prepared for the voyage, our na¬ 
vigator fet fail from the Nore on the 25th of June 
1776 ; but by reafon of fome delay in receiving his in- 
flruftions, did not leave Plymouth till the 12th of July. 

He had not been long at fea before he began his 
operations for preferving the health of his people 5 
which were found equally efficacious in this as in the 
former voyage. Finding his flock of provender for 
the animals on board likely to run ihort, he touched 
at Tentriffe, in order to procure a fupply, having 
judged that to be a more proper place than Madeira 
for the purpofe. On failing from thence he ran a 
great rilk of running upon fome funk rocks on the 
ifland of Bonavifta ; but in this, as well as on other 
occafions of danger, he behaved with the fame judge¬ 
ment, coolnefs, and prefence of mind, that diflinguifhed 
him throughout the whole courfe of his life. On the 
12th of Angtift he arrived before Port Pray a, in one 
of the Cape de Verde iflands named St Jago ; but not 
finding it neceffary to go in there, he continued his 
voyage to the fouthward. The weather now be¬ 
coming gloomy and rainy, required a continuance of 
the methods he had already praftifed for preferving 
the health of his people ; and, as formerly, they were 
attended with the greateft fuccefs. In this voyage, 
the effeft of thefe precautions was the more remark¬ 
able, as at this time the feams of the veffel were opened 
to fuch a degree as to admit the rain, fo that Jcarce 
any perfon on board could lie dry in his bed ; and all 
the officers in the gun-room were driven out of thtir 
cabins by the water which came through the fldes. 

Such was the humanity of the commander, however, 
that while the fliips continued at fea, he would not 
truft the workmen over their fldes to repair the de-, 
fefts, though caulkers v ere employed in the infide as 
foon as fettled weather returned. On the ifl of 
September our navigators eroded the equator, and on 

the 
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Cook, the 18th of October anchored in Table Bay at the 

—--'Cape of Good Hope. Here they met with a violent 

tempeft, the effects of which were felt both on fea and 
land. It lafted three days, and the Refolution was 
the only fhip in the bay that rode out the ftorm w ith 
out dragging her anchors. On the fhore the tents and 
obfervatory were deftroyed, and the agronomical qua¬ 
drant narrowly efcaped irreparable damage. The Dif- 
covery, which had been fome time later in failing 
from England, was driven off the coaft, and did not 
arrive till the ioth of November, 

Wliilcthey remained in this place, adifafter happen¬ 
ed which threatened the lofs of moft of their live ltock. 
The bull and two cows had been put afliore to graze 
among other cattle : but captain Cook had been advi- 
fed to keep the fheep, 16 in number, near the tents, 
where they were penned in every night. Some dogs 
having got in among them in the night-time, killed 
four, and difperfed the reft. Six of them were reco¬ 
vered the next day, but the two rams and two of the fi¬ 
ned: ewes in the flock were miffing. The captain applied 
to Baron Flettenburgh the governor; but all his endea¬ 
vours were unfuccefsful, until he employed fome of the 
meaneft and lowefl of the people, fellows whofe cha- 
rafter was, that for a ducatoon they w r ould cut their 
inafters throat, burn the houfe over his head, and bury 
himandhis whole family in alhes. This is mentioned as 
an inftance how far the boafted policy of the Dutch go¬ 
vernment at the Cape of Good Hope falls fhort of its 
alledged perfection. After all, two of the fineft ewes 
in the flock were miffing, and never could be recover¬ 
ed. The captain, therefore, to repair the lofs, and 
to make an addition to his original flock, purchafed 
two young bulls, two ftone horfes, tuo mares, two 
heifers, two rams, feveral ewes and goats, with fome 
rabbits and poultry ; when, having finifhed all his bu- 
finefs, he fet fail on the 30th of November, though it 
was not till the 3d of December that he got clear of 
land. Soon after his putting to fea, he had the mif- 
fortuue to lofe feveral of the goats, efpecially the males, 
together with fome fheep ; and it was with the utmoft 
difficulty that the reft of the cattle were preferved, by 
reafon of the fhip toffing and tumbling about in a very 
heavy fea. Having explored fome defolate iflands in the 
fouthern feas, Captain Cook fet fail for New Zealand. 
During this part of the voyage, our navigators were 
involved in fo thick a fog, that, according to the au¬ 
thors of Captain Cook’s life, “ they failed 300 leagues 
in the dark.” The firft land they afterwards reached 
wasNewHolland; where,having remained till the 30th 
of January 1777, they fet fail for New Zealand, and on 
the 12th of February they anchored in (Xieen Charlotte’s 
Sound. Here the people were fhy and timorous, on 
account of their having formerly deftroyed 10 of Cap¬ 
tain Furneaux’s people who had been fent afliore to 
gather vegetables. The caufe of the quarrel could not 
lie known, as .none of the party were left alive to tell 
the news. Lieutenant Burney, who went afhore in 
queft of them, found only fome fragments of their bo¬ 
dies ; from which it appeared that they had been kill¬ 
ed and eaten by the fav'.ges. It was not the intention 
of Captain Cook, at this diftance of time to refent the 
injury ; he even refufed to put to death a chief named 
Kahoora, who as he was informed by the natives them- 
fdves hafi nilled Mr Rowe the commander of the par¬ 


ty. 11c was, however, particularly careful that no 
opportunity fhould now be given the favages of com¬ 
mitting fuch an all ion with impunity ; and with this 
view' a boat was never fent on fhore w ilhout being w ell 
armed, and the men under the command of fuch offi¬ 
cers as could be depended upon. The New Zealanders 
were no fooner allured of Captain Cook’s pacific dif- 
pofition, than they threw’ afide their fears andfufpi- 
cions, and entered into a commercial intercourfe with 
the people. It would have been the ltfs txcufable in 
Captain Cook to have revenged at this time the maf- 
facre of Mr Rowe’s party, as he was afliired that the 
quarrel originated from fome petty thefts of the favages, 
which were toohaftily refented on the part of the Bri- 
tiflr; and had it not been for this, no mifehief would 
have happened. 

On the 25th of February our navigator left New 
Zealand, taking with .him, at the requeft of Omai 
two boys, the cldeft about 18 and the youngefl about 
10. Thefe were foon cured of their palfion for tra¬ 
velling, being both violently fea-fick : but as it was 
then too late to repent, they expreffed their grief in 
loud and almoft continual lamentation ; and this in a 
kind of fong which feemed to confift of the praifes of 
their native country, whence they were now lo be le- 
parated for ever. By degrees, however, the fea-fick- 
nefs abated, their lamentations became lefs frequent, 
and at laft ceafed entirely ; their native country was 
forgotten, and they appeared to he as firmly attached 
to their new friends the Englifh as if they had been 
born among them. 

So much time was now fpent in failing up and down 
in the Pacific Ocean, where feveral new iflands were 
difeovered, that Captain Cook judged it impolfiblc to 
accomplifh any thing for thisyearin the high northern 
latitudes ; for w hich reafon he determined to bear a- 
W'ay for the Friendly Iflands, in order to fupply him- 
felf with thofe necciraries which he had found impof- 
fible to be got at any of the iflands which he had juft 
difeovered. In his run thither feveral new iflands were 
vifited ; and in profecuting thefe difeoveries our navi¬ 
gator once more narrowly efcaped being fliipwrecl.ed. 
The danger at this time arofe from a low’ fandy 
ifland, which theRefolution was very near running upon. 
From this flie was only fared by the circumftance of 
all the men having been accidently called upon deck 
to put the veflel about, and moft of them being at 
their fiations when the danger was difeovered. Soon 
after this both fliips ftruck upon fome funk coral 
rocks, but happily were got off without damage. 

After a flay of between two and three months, 
Captain Cook took leave of the Friendly Iflands on the 
13th of July 1777; and on the 12th of Auguft 
reached Otaheite, where he introduced Omai to his 
country people, and whofe reception by them is par¬ 
ticularly related under the next article. Here the 
Captain found the people of Otaheite ready to engage 
in a war with thofe of Eimeo ; but though ftrongly 
folicited by the former to aflift them in an expedition, 
againil their enemies, he refufed to take any concern 
in the affair, alleging, by a way of excufe, that the 
people of Eimeo had never offended him, This feemed 
tofatisfy moft of the chiefs : but one, named 7 oviha, 
w as fo much difpleafed, that Captain Ccok could ne¬ 
ver regain his favour. He even threatened, that as 
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Go6k. foon as the Captain Ihould be gone, he would make 

— v - ' war upon Otoo, one of the princes of thefe iflands whom 

he knew to be in ftridtfriendlhip with him ; but from 
this he was deterred by the Captain’s threatening to 
return and chaftife him if he made any fuch attempt. 
As a mark of Otoo’s friendflrip, he gave our naviga¬ 
tor a canoe, which he delired him to carry to the king 
of Britain, having nothing elfe, as he faid, worth his 
acceptance. 

From Otaheite Captain Cook proceeded to Eimeo 
where, on account of fome thefts committed by the 
natives he was obliged to commence hoftilites, by 
burning a number of their war canoes and even fome 
houfes. Thefe trail factions gave him much concern : 
and the more that he had been To much folicited to 
make war on thefe people by his friends at Otaheite, 
to whofe entreaties he had refufed to lilten. From 
Eimeo he proceeded to Huaheine, where he faw Omai 
finally fettled, and left with him the two New Zealand 
youths already mentioned. The youngeftof thefe was 
fo much attached to the Englilh, that it was necefiary 
to carry him out of the fhip and put him afliore by 
force. During his flay on this ifland, the Captain was 
obliged to punilh a thief with greater feverity than he 
had ever done before, viz. by -caufing his head and 
beard to be {haved, and his ears cut off. Some other 
difagreeable tranfadlions took place, particlarly the 
deferdon of two of his people, who were not recovered 
without the greatefl difficulty. In the courfe of his 
- exertions for their recovery, he found it necefiary to 
detain the fon, daughter, and fon-in-law, of the chief 
of an ifiand named Otaha. This had almoft produced 
very ferious confequences, the natives having formed 
a.plot for carrying off Captain Cook himfelf, as well 
as Captain Clerke and Mr Gore. With regard to the 
commander, they were difappointed by his own cau¬ 
tion and vigilance ; but Meliks Clerke and Gore were 
in particular danger; and it was only owing to the 
circumftance of oneofthemhavinga piftol in his hand, 
as they walked together on Ihore, that they were not 
Teized. 

-Having left the Society Iflands, and difcover- 
»ed a new group, which, in honour of his patron 
the Earl of Sandwich, our commander named the 
Sandwich IJlej heTet out on the ad of January 1778 
on his voyage northward. In this he was very fuc- 
cefsful, afcertaining the vicinity of the continents of 
-Afia and America, which had never been done, or but 
very imperfedlly, before. From thefe defolate regions 
he returned to the ifland of Oonalaflika ; whence ha¬ 
ving refitted and taken in provifions, he returned to 
the fouthward, and on the n6th of November reached 
the Sandwich Iflands, where he difcovered a new one 
turned Moioee, and on the 30th of the fame month 
another of much larger extent, named O-whji-hee. Se¬ 
ven weeks were fpent in exploring the coafts of this 
ifland ; and during all this time he continued to have 
-the moll friendly intercotirfe with the people, who 
however, appeared to be much more numerous and 
powerful than ihofe of any ifland our navigators had 
yet touched at. Several of the chiefs and principal 
people had attached rbemfelves greatly to the com¬ 
mander, and in general the people appeared to be 
much more honeft in their difpolitions than any whom 
he had ever viiited. But by the time he had finiffied 


his circumnavigation of the Ifland, and call anchor Cook, 
in a bay called A arakakooa^ matters were greatly al- ' 
tered. An Univerfal difpolition to theft and plunder 
had now taken place ; and in this it was evident that 
the common people were encouraged by their chiefs, 
who fhared the booty with them. Still, however, no 
hoftilities were commenced ; thegreateft honours were 
paid to the commander ; and, on his going affiore he 
was received with ceremonies little dhort ol adoration, 

A vail quantity of hogs and other provifions were 
procured for the Ihips ; and on the 4th of February 
1779, they left the ifland, not without molt mgani- 
ficent prefents from the chiefs and fuch as they had 
never before received in any part of the world, Un¬ 
luckily they met with a Horn on the fixth and feventh 
of the fame month ; during which the Refolution 
fprung the head of her fo-remalt in filch a manner that 
they were obliged to return to I</arakakooa bay to 
have it repaired. As they returned, Captain Cook 
had an opportunity of fhowing liii humanity to the 
people by the relief he afforded to fome of t-heir -canoes 
which had buffered in the fform. The fame friendly 
intercou-rfe which had formerly been held with the na- 
tives now commenced, and Captain Cook was treated 
With the ufual honours ; but on the 13th of this month 
it was unhappily broken off on the following account. 

One of the natives being detefted in Healing the 
tongs from the armourer’s forge in the Difcovery, was 
difmifled with a pretty fevere flogging ; but this exam¬ 
ple was fo far from being attended with any good effect, 
that in the afternoon another, having fnatehed up the 
tongs and a chiiTel, jumped over board with them and 
fwam for the Ihore. The mafler and midlhipmanwere 
inftantly difpatched in purfuit of him; but he efcaped on 
board a canoe, which paddled away fo quickly that the 
cutter could not come near it. A chief named Pareah, 
who was at this time on board the Refolution, under- 
ffanding what had happened, promifed to go afliore 
and get back the flolen goods ; but before this could 
be done the thief bad made bis efcape into the coun¬ 
try. Captain Cook, who was at that time affiore, 
had endeavoured to intercept the canoe when it land¬ 
ed, but was led out of the way by fome of the na¬ 
tives who pretended to be his guides. The tongs and 
chiflel, however, were brought back to the mailer as 
he advanced to the landing place ; but he being now 
joined by fome of the reft of the people in the pin- 
nance could not be fatisfied with the recovery of the 
flolen goods, but infilled upon having the thief, or the 
canoe which carried him, by way of reprifal. On 
his preparing to launch this lall into the water, he was 
interrupted by Pareah, who infilled that it was his 
property, and that he Ihould not take it away. As 
the officer paid no regard to his remonltrances, Pa¬ 
reah, who feems to have been.a very llrong titan, fei- 
zed him, pinioned his arms behind, and held him 
fall by the hair of thehead. On this one of the failors 
ftruck the chief with an oar, on which, quitting the 
officer, he inftantly fnatehed the oar out of the man’s 
hand, and broke it in two acrofs his knee. The In¬ 
dians then attacked the failors with Hones, and foon 
drove them to their boats, to whic'h they were forced 
to fwim, as they lay at Tome diftance from the Ihore. 

The officers who could not fwim retired to a fmall 
rock, where they were clofely purfued by the Indians* 
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Cook, and here the mailer narrowly efcaped with his life, 
—v—' t ju Pareah returned and obliged the Indians to give 
over their attacks. The gentlemen, fenlible thatPa- 
reah’s prefence alone could protect them, entreated 
him to remain with them till they could be .brought 
off in the boats. On his refufal, the mailer fet out to 
the place where the obfervatories had been eredted, for 
farther affiltance ; but Pareah, who met him, and fuf- 
pedled his errand, obliged him to return. In the 
mean time the multitude had begun to break in pieces 
the pinnace, after having taken every thing out ofher 
that was loofe: on the return of Pareah, however, 
they were again difperfed, and fome of the oars re- 
Ilored, after which the gentlemen were glad to get off 
in fafety. Before they reached the Ihip Pajreah over¬ 
took them in a canoe, and delivered the midlhipman’s 
cap which had been taken from him in the feuffie; he 
alfo joined nofes with them in token of frie-ndlhip, and 
defired to know whether Captain Cook would kill him 
on account of what had happened. They allured 
him that he would not, and made ftgns of reconcilia¬ 
tion on their part. On this he left them, and pad- 
died over to the town of Kavaroah ; and that was the 
laft time that he was feen by the Englifh. In the night¬ 
time the fentinels were much alarmed- by IhriH-and 
melancholy founds front the adjacent villages, which 
they took to be the lamentations of the women. Next 
day it was found that the large cutter of the Difco- 
very had been carried off in the night-time; on which 
Captain Cook ordered the launch and fmall cutter to 
go under the command of the fecond lieutenant, and 
to ly off the cad point of the bay in order to intercept 
all the canoes that might attempt to get out, and if 
neceffary to lire upon them. The third lieutenant of 
the Refolution was difpatched to the weltern part of 
the bay on the fame fervice; while the mailer was 
lent in purfuit of a large double canoe already under 
fail, and making the belt of her way out of the har¬ 
bour; He foon came up with her, and by firing a 
few Ihots, obliged her to run on lliore, and the In¬ 
dians to leave her. This was the canoe belonging to 
a chief named Omia, whofe perfon was reckoned e- 
qually facred with that of the king, and to the ne¬ 
glect of fecuritig him we may attribute the fucceeding 
difalter. Captain Cook now formed the refolution of 
going in perfon to feize the king himfelf in his capi¬ 
tal of Kavaroah; and as there was reafon to foppofe 
that he had fled, it was his defign to fecure the large 
canoes, which on that account he caufed to be hauled 
upon the beach. With this view he left the Ihip a- 
bout feven o’clock in the morning of Sunday the 14th. 
of February, being attended by the lieutenant of ma¬ 
rines, a ferjeant, corporal, and feven private men. 
The crew of the pinnace, under the command of Mr 
Roberts, were alfo armed; and as they rowed towards 
the lliore, the captain ordered the launch to leave her 
Ilation at the oppofire point of the bay, in order to 
afllfl his own boat. Having landed with the mariners 
at the upper end of the town, the Indians flocked 
round him, and proflrated themfelves before him. No 
fign of hoftility, nor even much alarm, appeared; the 
king’s fons waited on the commander as foon as he 
fent for them, and by their means he was introduced 
to the king, who readily confented to go on hoard; 
but in a little time the Indians began to arm 


themfelves with long fpears, clubs, and daggers. Cook, 
and to put on thick mats which they ufe as deftn- ' v 
five armour. This holtile appearance was greatly 
augmented by an unlucky piece of news which Mas 
jLilt now brought by a canoe, viz. That one of the In¬ 
dian chiefs had been killed by the people in the Dif- 
covery’s boats. On this the women, who had hitherto 
fat on the beach converfing familiarly, and taking 
their breakfalts, removed, and a confufed murmur ran 
through the crowd. An old prielt now appeared with 
a cocoa-nut in his hand, wdiich he held out as a pre- 
fent to Captain Cook, linging all the while, and ma¬ 
king a moll troublefome noife as if he meant to divert 
the attention of the Captain and his people from ob- 
ferving the motions of'the Indians, who were now e- 
v-ery where putting on their armour. Captain Cook 
beginning to think his fituation dangerous, ordered 
the lieutenant of the marines to march towards the 
fhore, as he himfelf did, having all the while hold of 
the king’s hand, who very readily accompanied him., 
attended by his wife, two fons, and feveral chiefs.. 

The Indians made a lane for them to pafs ; and as the 
diftance they had to go was only about 50 or 60 
yards, and the boats lay at no more than five or fix 
yards difiance from land, there was not the leaflappre- 
henfion of the cataftrophe which enfued. The king’s 
youngeft fon Keowa went on board the pinnace with¬ 
out the leafl helitation, and the king was about to 
follow, when his wife threw her arms about his neck, 
and, with the affiltance of two chiefs, forced him to 
fit down. The Captain might now have fafely got 
aboard, but did not immediately relinquilh the defign 
of taking the king along with him. Finding at lafi, 
however, that this could not be accomplilhed with¬ 
out a great deal of bloodlhed, he was on the point of 
giving orders for the people to reimbark, when one 
of the Indians threw a Hone at him. This infult was 
returned by the Captain, who had a double barrelled 
piece, by a dilcharge of fmall Ihotfrom one of the bar¬ 
rels. This had little effedt, as the man bad a thick 
mat before him ; and as he now brandilhed hisfpear-, 
the Captain knocked him down with his rnulket. The 
king’s fon, Keowa, Hill remained in the pinnace, and 
the detaining him would have been a great checkup- 
on the Indians ; but unlucklily Mr Roberts, who com¬ 
manded the pinnace, fet him alhore at his own re. 
quell foon after the firlt'fire.- In the mean time ano¬ 
ther Indian was obferved in the adl of brandilhing his 
fpear at the commander ; who the reupon was obliged 
to fire upon him in his own defence. Miffing his 
aim, however, he killed one clofe by his fide; upoij 
which the ferjeant obferving that he had milled the 
man he aimed at, received orders to fire alfo, which 
he did, and killed him on the fpot. This repreffied 
the foretnoflof the Indians, and made them fall back- 
in a body ; but they were urged on again by thofe be* 
hind, anddifeharged a volley of Hones among the ma¬ 
rines, who immediately returned it by a general dif- 
charge of their mulkets ; and this was infiantly follow¬ 
ed by a fire from the boats. Captain Cook exprefled 
his aftonilhmeut at their firing, waved his hand to 
them to ceafe, and called to the peop’e in the boats 
to come nearer to receive the marines. This order 
was obeyed by Mr Roberts ; but the lieutenant who 
commanded the launch, inllead of coming nearer, put 
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Cook, oft to a greater dillance: and by ibis prepofterous 
v ' condufl deprived the unfortunate commander of the 
only chance he had for his life: for now the Indians, 
exafperated by the fire of the marines, rufhed in upon 
them and drove them into the water, leaving the Cap¬ 
tain alone upon the rock. A fire indeed was kept up 
by both boats; but the one was too far off, and the 
other crowded with the marines, fo that they could 
not diredl their fire with proper effedt. Captain Cook 
was then obferved making for the pinnace, carrying 
his mufket under his arm, and holding his other hand 
on the back-part of his head to guard it from the 
fiones. An Indian was feen following him, but with 
marks of fear, as he flopped once or twice feemingly 
undetermined to proceed. At laft he flruck the Cap¬ 
tain on the back of the head with a club, and then 
precipitately retreated. The latter flaggered a fewpaces, 
and then fell on his hand and one knee, and dropped his 
mufket. Before he could recover himfelf, another In¬ 
dian flabbed him with a dagger in the neck, though 
flill without putting an eud to his life. He then fell into 
a pool of water knee-deep, where others crowded up¬ 
on him; but llill he ftruggled violently with them, 
got up his head, and looked towards the pinnace as 
if foliciting afliflance. The boat was not above five 
or fix yards diflance; but fuch was the confufed and 
crowded Hate of the crew, that no afliflance could be 
given him. The Indians then got him under again, 
but in deeper water, though he ftill continued to ftrug- 
gle, and once more got his head up ; but being quite 
fpent, he turned towards the rock as if to fupport 
himfelf by it, when a favage flruck him with a club, 
which probably put an end to his life, as he was never 
feen to ftruggle any more. The favages hauled his 
lifelefs body up on the rocks, and ufed it in the mofl 
barbarous manner, fnatching the daggers out of one 
anothers hands, in order to have the pleafure of 
mangling it. If any thing could add to the misfor¬ 
tune of this celebrated navigator’s death, it was, that 
even his mangled remains were not faved from the 
hands of the barbarians. The lieutenant already 
mentioned, who, by his removing to a diflance when 
he ought to have come on fhore, Teemed to have been 
the occafion of his death, returned on board without 
making any attempt to recover his body ; though it 
appeared from the teflimonies of four or five midlhip- 
men who arrived foon after at the fatal fpot, that 
the beach was almofl deferted by the Indians, they 
having at lafl yielded to the continual fire from the 
boats. The officer alleged in his own excufe for re¬ 
moving at firft from the fhore, that he miftook the 
fignals; but be this as it will, the complaints againfl 
him were fo many and fo great, that Captain Clerke 
was obliged publicly to take notice of them, and to 
take the depolitions of his accufers in writing.—Thefe 
papers, however, were not found, and it is fuppofed 
that the Captain’s bad flate of health had induced him 
to deflroy them. After all we are informed, that, 
in the opinion of Captain Philips, who commanded 
the marines, it is very doubtful whether any effedtual 
relief could have been given to the commander, even 
if no miflake had been committed on the part of the 
lieutenant. The author of all the mifehief was Pa- 
reah, the chief already mentioned, who had employ 
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ed people to fleal the boat in the night-time. The 
king was entirely innocent both of the theft and the 
murder of Captain Cook; but the latter was perpe¬ 
trated by fome chiefs who were his near relations. 
The chief who firft flruck him with a club was na¬ 
med Karimans raha, and he who /tabbed him with the 
dagger was called Nooah. The latter, Mr Samwell, 
from whofe narrative this account is taken obferves, 
was flout and tall, had a fierce look and demeanor, 
and united in his perfon the two properties of ftrength 
and agility more Lhan he had ever obferved in any o- 
ther perfon.—Both of them were held in great efti- 
mation by their countrymen on account of the hand 
they had in his death. 

By reafon of the barbarous difpofition of the Indians, 
it was found impoflible to recover Captain Cook’s body 
after the fir it opportunity already mentioned was loft. By 
dint of threats and negociations, however, fome of the 
principal parts were procured with great difficulty ; by 
which means the navigators were enabled to perform 
the laft offices to their much refpeded commander. 
Thefe being put into a coffin, and the fervice read 0- 
ver them, were committed to the deep with the ufual 
military honours on the 21ft of February 1779. Soon 
after his death a letter was ifliied by M. de Sartine, 
fecretary to the marine department of France, and fent 
to all the commanders of French fhips, importing, 
that Captain Cook fhonld be treated as the commander 
of a neutral and allied power; and that all captains 
of armed veftels who might meet with him, fhould 
make him acquainted with the king’s orders, but at 
the fame time let him know, that, on his part, he 
muft refrain from hoftilities. This humane and gene¬ 
rous proceeding, with regard to France, originated 
from M. Turgot; but the Lhought feems firft to have 
flruck Dr Franklin. Thus much at leaft is certain, 
that the dodtor, while ambaffador from the United 
States, wrote a circular letter to the American naval 
commanders fomething to the purport of that already 
mentioned. The Spaniards, however, adled. in a ve¬ 
ry different manner, having given orders to feize 
Captain Cook if an opportunity of doing it fhould oc¬ 
cur, from a foolifh idea that the knowledge of the 
weftern coaft of America, or of a northern paffage 
into the Pacific Ocean, might be attended with conic - 
quences prejudicial to their dominions in that quarter 
of the globe. 

Captain Cook was a man of plain addrefs and ap¬ 
pearance, but well looked, and upwards of fix feet 
high. His head was fmall, and he wore his hair, 
which was brown, tied behind. His face was full of 
expreffion; hisnofe exceedingly well fhaped ; his eyes, 
which were fmall and of a brown call, were quick 
and piercing; his eye-brows prominent, which gave 
his countenance altogether an air of aufterity. Not- 
withllanding this, it was impoflible for any one to ex- 
cel'him in humanity, as is evident from the whole te¬ 
nor of his behavour both to his own people and the 
many favage nations with whom he had occafion to in¬ 
terfere. This amiable property difeovered itfelfevenin 
the final cataftrophe of his life; his utmoft care being 
dire&ed to the prefervation of his people, and the pro¬ 
curing them a fafe retreat to their boats. And it can 
not be enough lamented, that he who took fo much 
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care of others, Ihould have perilhed in fuch a miferable ed by the accuracy and excellency of its charts, and Cook 


*■ manner for want of being properly fupported by them. 
The perfeverante with which he puriiied every objedt 
which happened to be pointed out as his duty was un¬ 
equalled. Nothing ever could divert him from what 
he had once undertaken ; and he perfevered in the 
UiiJft of dangers and difficulties which would have dif- 
lieartened perfons of very coniiderable ftmigrh and 
firtnnefs of mind. For this he was adapted by nature, 
having a ftrong conftitutiou, inured to labour, and ca¬ 
pable of undergoing the greateft hardthips. Uis Ao- 
inach bore without difficulty the coarfelt and moll 
ungrateful food; and he fubmitted to every kind of 
fdf-denial with the greateft indifference. To this 
ftrength of confutation he joined an invincible forti¬ 
tude of mind, of which the circumnavigation of New 
Holland, and his voyage towards the South Pole, 
furniffi innumerable instances. He was mafter of him- 
felf on every trying occafion ; and the greater the c- 
mergency, the greater always appeared his calmnefs 
and recol left ion ; fo that in the moft dangerous flota¬ 
tions, after giving proper diredtions to his people, he 
could deep foundly the hours that he had allotted to 
himfelf. That he poffelTed genius in an eminent de¬ 
gree cannot be quefUoned : his invention was ready, 
and capable not only of fuggelting the mofl noble ob- 
jedts of purfuit, but the mod proper methods of at¬ 
taining them. His knowledge of his own profeffion 
was unequalled ; and to this he added a very conflde- 
rable proficiency in other fciences. In aftronomy, he 
became fo eminent, that he was at length enabled to 
take the lead in making the aflronomical obfervations 
during the courfe of his voyages. In general learning 
he likewife attained to fuch a proficiency as to be able 
to exprefs himfelf with clearnefs and propriety ; and 
thus became refpedtable as the narrator, as well as the 
performer, of great actions. He was an excellent 
hufband and father, fincere and fteady in his friendlhip, 
andpofleffed of a general fobriety and virtue of charadter. 
In converfation he was unaffected and unaffnming; rather 
backward in pulhing difeourfe, but obliging and com¬ 
municative to thofe who wiilied for information; andhe 
was diftinguiffied by a fimplicity of manners almoft uni- 
verfally the attendant of truly great men. With all thefe 
.amiable qualities, the Captain was occafionally fnbjedt to 
an haltinefs of temper, which has been fet forth in its 
utinolt extent, if not exaggerated by fome, though but 
few, who are not his friends : but even thefe, as well 
as others, when taking a general view of his charac¬ 
ter, are obliged to acknowledge that he was undoubt¬ 
edly one of the greateft: men of his age. 

CaptainCook is difti nguiffied as an author by an account 
of his fecond voyage written by himfelf. His firft voy¬ 
age, as well as that of fcveral other navigators, had been 
recorded by Dr Hawkefworth; but on the prefent oc¬ 
cafion it was not judged neceffary to have recouife to 
any other than the pen of the author himfelf ; and his 
journal, with a few occalional alterations, and being 
divided into chapters, was fufficient for the purpofe. 
The ftyle is clear, natural, and manly; and it is not im¬ 
probable that even a pen of more ftudied elegance 
could not have made it appear to more advantage. 
When it appeared, which was not till fome time after 
the author had left England, the book was recommend- 
Vol. V. 


by a numerous collection of fine engravings done from 
the original drawings of Mr Hodges. 

We cannot conclude this article without taking fome 
notice of the honours paid to our celebrated navigator 
after his death, both by his own countrymen and thole 
of other nations. Perhaps indeed it may be faid with 
juftice, that foreigners hold his memory in an cliima- 
tion unequalled even in England; a remarkable 
proof of which occurs in the eulogy upon him by Mi¬ 
chael Angelo Gianetti, read in the Florentine acade¬ 
my on the 9th of June 1785, and publifhed at Flo¬ 
rence the fame year. It is faid alfo, that one of the 
French literary academies propofed a prize for the belt 
eulogium on Captain Cook j and many poetical tefti- 
mouies of his merit appeared in our own language. 
The Royal Society of London refolved to tefiify their 
refpedt for him by a medal, for which purpofe a volun¬ 
tary fubfeription was opened. A gold medal was gi¬ 
ven to fitch of the fellows as fubicribed 20 guineas, 
and a filver one for thofe who fubferibed fmaller fums; 
and each of the other members received one of bronze. 
Thofe who fubferibed 20 guineas were, Sir Jofeph 
Banks, prelidenr, the Prince of Anfpacb, the Duke 
of Montague, Lord Mulgrave, and Meflrs Cavendifit, 
Peachy, Perrin, Poli, and Shuttleworth. Many dc- 
figns were propofed on the occafion; but the following 
was that which was actually firuck. On one fide was 
the head of Captain Cook in profile, with this inferip- 
tion round it, Jac. Cook oceani i-nvestigator a- 
cerrimus ; and on the exergue, Pleg. Soc. Lond. 
socio suo. On the reverfe is a reprefentation of Bri¬ 
tannia holding a globe, with this infeription round her, 
Nil intentatum nostri li^uere ; andontheex- 
ergue, Auspiciis Georgii III. One of the gold 
medals firuck on this occafion was prefented to the 
king, another to the queen, and a third to the prince 
of Wales. Another was fent to the French king on 
account of the protection he had granted to the fhips ; 
and a fecond to the emprefs of Raffia, in whofe domi¬ 
nions they had been treated with every expreffion of 
friendlhip and kindnefs. Both thefe great perfonages 
condefcended to accept of the prefent with marks of 
fatisfaCtion. The French king wrote a handfome let¬ 
ter to the Society, figned by himfelf, and underfigned 
by the Marquis de Vergennes; and the Emprefs of 
Ruffia commiffioned Count Ofierman to fignify to Mr 
Fitzherbert the fenfe file had of the value of the pre- 
fent, and that Ihe had caufed it to be depofited in the 
mufeum of the Imperial Academy of Sciences. As a 
further teftimony of the pleafure ffie derived from it, 
the emprefs prefented to t;he Royal Society a large 
and beautiful gold medal, containing on one fide the 
effigies of herfelf, and on the other a reprefentation of 
the ftatne of Peter the Great. Alter the general af- 
fignment of the medals, which took place in 1784, 
there being a furplus of money ftill remaining, it w r as 
refolved by the prefident and council, that an addition¬ 
al number of medals Ihould be thrown off, to be dif- 
pofed of in prefents 10 Mrs Cook, the Earl of Sand¬ 
wich, Dr Benjamin Franklin, Dr Cooke provoft of 
King’s College Cambridge, and Mr Planta. At the 
fame time it was agreed that Mr Aubert Ihould be al¬ 
lowed to have a gold medal of Captain Cook on his 
3 E paying 
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paying for the gold and the expence of flunking it, in 
coulideration of his intention to prelent it to the King 
of Poland. 

Daring the two vifits of ihe fliips at Kamtfchatka, 
Colonel Behm, the commandant of that province, had 
bellowed, in the molt liberal manner, every kind of 
affiftance which it was in his power to bellow ; and 
fuch was the fenfe entertained'by the lords of the ad¬ 
miralty of the kindnefs he had ihowed, that they de¬ 
termined to make him a prefent of a magnificent piece 
of plate, with an infcripLion expreflive of his humane 
and generous conduct. The infeription was drawn up 
by Dr Cooke, and afterwards fubmitted to the opi¬ 
nion and corredtiou of fome. gentlemen of the firfl emi¬ 
nence in claflical tafie. 

Sir Hugh Pallifer, who had all along difplayed an 
uncommon refpedt and kindnefs for Captain Cook, like- 
wife difplayed his regard for his memory in a moll emi¬ 
nent manner. On his efbate in Bnckinghamlhire he 
conftrudled a fmall building with a pillar, containing 
the charadler of Captain Cook, which is given at the 
end of the introduction to the lafl voyage. This w'as 
drawn up by the Honourable Admiral Forbes, admi¬ 
ral of the fleet and general of the marines, to whom 
Captain Cook was known only by his merit and extra¬ 
ordinary actions. 

Amidft all thefe exprelfions of unavailing praife, it 
was- not forgotten to fliow fome eflential fervice to the 
widow and family of our celebrated navigator. A 
memorial for a pennon of L 200 per amium was given 
in to the king from the commillioners of the admiralty, 
and figned by the Earl of Sandwich, Mr Butler, the 
Earl of Lilburne, Mr Pen ton. Lord Mulgrave, and 
Mr Mann. His majelty complied with the requell of 
the memorial, and the grant was palled through the 
ufual forms with all polfible fpeed. By this L.200 
per annum were fettled on the widow during life ; and 
L. 25 a-year on each of her three foils. After her 
death the L.200 was to be divided between her chil¬ 
dren ; a fourth was allotted to Captain King, and the 
remaining fourth to Mr Bligh and the reprefentatlves 
of Captain Clerke. 

The lafl honour paid to the memory of Captain 
Cook was the granting a coat of arms to the family, 
which was done b]^ patent on the 3d of September 
1785; and of this we have the following defcription. 
Azure, between the two polar liars: Or, a.fphere on 
the plane of the meridian, north pole elevated, circles 
of latitude for every ten degrees, and of longitude for 
every 15; Ihowing the Pacific Ocean between 6o° and 
240° weft, bounded on one fide by America and on 
the other by Afia and New Holland; in memory of 
the difcoveries made by him in that ocean, fo very far 
beyond all former navigators. His track thereon is 
marked with red lines ; and for crelt, in a wreath of 
the colour is an arm imbowed, veiled in the uniform of 
a captain of the Royal Navy. In the hand is the 
Union Jack, on a llafFproper. The arm is encircled 
by a wreath of palm and laurel, 

Cook’ s Difcoveries. The number of countries difi- 
covered by Captain Cook, and which had never before 
been viiited by any European, is very confiderable ; 
but it was a remarkable property of onr celebrated na¬ 
vigator, that, wherever he touched, every thing rela¬ 
tive to the place was determined with fuch accuracy 


and precifion, that all former accounts feemed to go for Cook’s 
nothing, and the difeovery to belong entirely to Cap- Difcove- 
tain Cook. Thus it was not unufual with him to make rie5 - , 

difcoveries in places already well known; and thus his v 

voyages have conveyed a vail fund of knowledge per¬ 
fectly original. Though the accounts of the different 
places, therefore, at which he touched, are pirticular- 
ly given under their names in the order of the alpha-, 
bet, we lhall in this article endeavour to join the whole 
together in fuch a manner as to give the reader fome, 
idea of the benefit which has accrued to fciencefrom. 
voyages attended not only with much expence and la¬ 
bour, but even with the lofs of the celebrated navi¬ 
gator’s life. r 

When he fet out in the Endeavour in the year 1768, Madeira, a 
the firll place touched at was Madeira. Here Mr volcanic 
Banks and Dr Solander, belides fome additions to the ‘^ aud ' 
fcience of botany, difeovered undoubted marks of the 
ifland having a volcanic origin. On leaving this place 
they found it neceffary to touch at Rio de Janeiro for 
provilions ; and during the run thither the commander 
had an opportunity of determining the caufe. of the a 
luminous appearance of the fca. On the 29th of Oc- Luminous 
tober they obferved that the water frequently emitted appearance 
flalhes like lightning, though much fmaller ; but fuch ofthefea 
was their frequency, that eight or ten of them were 
vifible almoll at the fame moment. This appearance y s " 
they found, both at this time and afterwards, to arife 
from a fmall kind of animal v ith which the water a-, 
bounded. While Haying at Rio de Janeiro, a melan¬ 
choly obfervation was made of the prodigious walle of 
human lives with which the working of the Portu- 3 
guele gold mines was attended, no fewer than 40,000 Vafi. num- 
negroes being annually imported for this purpofe, none her of ne- 
of whom, it feems, furvive the labour of the year; K roesde ” 
and our navigator was informed, that in 1766 this 
number was fo far Ihort, that they were obliged to j n g^°g 0 ”id 
draught 20,000 more from the town of Rio itfelf. Pro- mines. “ 
ceeding from thence to the fouthern coafts of America, 
he had an opportunity of determining a queftion of 4 
great importance to navigation, viz. whether, in fail-Belt par¬ 
ing to the Pacific Ocean, it is better to pafs through into 

the ftraits of Magellan, or to double Cape Horn and Pac 'fic 

fail through thofe of Le Maire? From Captain Cook’s throiThthe 
voyage it appears, contrary to the opinion of former straits le 
navigators, that the latter is the preferable palfage. Maire. 
Through this he was only 33 days in coming round the 
land of Terra del Fuego from the eafl entrance of the 
ftrait of Le Maire till he had advanced about 13 de¬ 
grees to the wellward, and three and a half to the 
northward, of Magellan’s ftraits. During all this 
time the Ihip fcarcely received any damage, though if 
he had palled the other way he could not have accom¬ 
plished his palfage in lefs than three months, befides 
immenfe fatigue to his people and damage to the Ihip. s 
In thefe ftormy regions, however, he experienced the Exceffive 
fame inconveniences felt by other navigators ; fuch a ftormsa nd 
fea being met with off Cape Diego, that the Ihip fre- col dinth% 
quently pitched her bowfprit under water. Here alfo fomllera 
the exceffive cold and mutability of weather in thefe rc£10U3 ' 
fouthern regions was experienced in fuch a manner as 
had nearly proved fatal to fome of the gentlemen who 
failed along with him. Dr Solander, Mr Banks, Mr 
Monkhoufe thefurgeon, and Mr Green the aftronomer, 
with their attendants and fervants, fet out on a botani¬ 
cal 
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Cook’s cal expedition while the iliip lay at anchor in the bay 
Difcove- of Good Snccefs. It was then the middle of fummer, 

v _ ' and the morning on which they let out was as mild 

and warm as it ui'ually is in the month of May in Eng¬ 
land : but having afeended a mountain for the purpole 
of botanizing, they were fuprifed by fuch florms of 
fnow and hail that they could not get back that night. 
Dr Solander, who warned them of their danger, that 
people when about to perilh with cold were feized with 
a violent inclination to deep, was the firft who feemed 
likely to fall a viflim to it; and it was not in the pow¬ 
er of his companions to keep him from fitting down 
for that purpofe. He was awaked in a few minutes ; 
but during this fliort interval his feet had becofne fo 
much diminifhed by the contradtion of the veflels, that 
his fhoes fell off from them when he was again made 
to rife. Even thefe dreary regions, however, are not 
6 without inhabitants, whom our voyagers juflly conclu- 
Miferable ded to be the lowelt of the human fpecies. Indeed, 
ftate of the conlidering the little convenience they have, it is won- 
aatives. derful how they can refill the feverity of the climate, 
for they are almofl without clothing ; they dwell in 
miferable hovels, which admit both the wind and fnow 
or rain; and they have not any utenlil for dreffing their 
food. Neverthelefs, thefe miferable creatures, as they 
appeared to our navigators, feemed to have no wifh to 
pofTefs more than they enjoyed ; and they were abfo- 
lutely indifferent about every thing that was offered 
thejn, except large beads which they would take as 
ornaments. Hence Dr Hawkefworth, who wrote 
the account of the voyage, concludes, that thefe peo¬ 
ple may be on a level with ourfelves with refpedt to 
. the real happinefs they enjoy, 
iflands dif- On the 26th of January 1769 our navigators left 
covered be- Cape Horn ; and from that time to the firft of March, 
tweenCape during which they run no lefs than 660 leagues, met 
Horn and no cu rrent by which the fhip was affedted. Hence 
Otaheite. - j t j s p ro b a ble, that during all this time they had never 
been near any land, the currents of the ocean being 
ufually met with in the neighbourhood of iflands. Se¬ 
veral iflands, however, were difeovered before they 
reached Otaheite, on which they beftowed the names 
of Lagoon Ifland, Thrum-cap, Bow Ifland, the 
Groups, Bird Ifland, and Chain ifland. All thefe 
feemed to be inhabited, and were covered with a moft 
delightful verdure; which appeared to the greater ad¬ 
vantage, as our navigators had for a long time feen no 
land but the dreary hills and waftes of Terra del Fue- 
- go. Having arrived at Otaheite, they fet about ob- 

Venusob- ferving the; tranfit of Venus over the fun, which indeed 
fcrved. " was the main purpofe for which the voyage had been 
undertaken. The anxiety which they underwent when 
the time of the expefted phenomenon approached may 
eafily be imagined, as the whole depended on the cir- 
cumftance of a clear fky, which though more readily to 
be expedted in that climate than one more to the north¬ 
ward, was ftill a matter of uncertainty. In confequence 
of forne hints which had been given by the Earl of Mor¬ 
ton, Captain Cook determined to fend out two parties 
to different places to make the obfervations; by which 
means there would be a chance of fuccefs, even if thole 
at Otaheite ihould fail. For this purpofe he fent Mr 
Gore in the long boat to Eitneo, a neighbouring ifland, 
along with Mr Monkhonfe, Mr Banks, and Mr Spo- 
ring, who were furnilhed with proper inftruments by 


Mr Green the aflronomer. Meffrs Hicks, Clerke, Cool ’» 
Pickeifgill, and Saunders, were ftnt in the pinnace to JJifanc-- 
a convenient fpot to the eaftward of the main obferva- rR S - 
tory, where they were likewife ordered to make obfer- ' v ’ 
vations with fuch inftruments as they had. The day 
on which the tranfit happened was the gd of June 
1769, when they had the fatisfadtion to fee the fun 
rife without a cloud ; and as the weather continued 
equally clear, throughout the day, there was the beft 
opportunity of making the obfervations in a proper 
manner. All of them faw an atmofphere or dufky 
cloud round the planet, which .difturbed their obfer- 
vation, and probably caufed them to differ from each 
other more confiderably than they would otherwife 
have done. According to Mr Green, the times of 
ingrefs and egrefs of the planet were as follow : 

■> Morning h. min. fee. 

Firft external contadl, - - 9 25 42 

Firft internal contraft, or total immerfion, 9 44 4 

Afternoon 

Second internal contadl, - 3 14 8 

Second external contadl, or end of the 

tranfit, - - - 3, 32 10 

From thefe obfervations the latitude of the obfer- 
vatory was found to be 17 0 29' 1 s u S. and the lon¬ 
gitude 149 0 32' 30" W. of Greenwich. Several curious 
remarks were made both on the country itfelf and on r g 1 
the inhabitants. Mr Banks, in an excurfion up the otahete 
country, difeovered many traces of volcanic fire ; the a volcanic 
ftones, like thofe of Madeira, had evidently the ap- ifland. 
pearance of being burnt, and the very clay on the hills 9 
had the fame appearance. The natives, though ad- Account of 
didted to thieving, appeared in general harmlefs and the native*, 
friendly, and very ready to fupply the Ihip with ne- 
ceflaries in exchange for fuch things as they wanted-. 

The articles on which they fet the greateft value were 
hatchets, axes, large nails, fpikes, looking glaffes, and 
beads. They were alfo fond of fine linen, whether 
white or printed ; but an axe of the value of half a 
crown would buy more provifions than a piece of cloth 
of the value of 20 fhillings. They are very fickle and 
inattentive ; fo that it was not poflible to engage them 
to pay any regard to the worfliip of the Deity which 
they faw performed before them ; nor Would they at* 
tend to any explanation of it that was given them. 

They are not, however, deftitute of a religion of their 
own ; and are particularly careful of the repolitorieS 
of the dead. Which they will not allow to be violated 
on any account. Of this Captain Cook had an in* 
fiance, when fome of his people offered to take down 
an inclofure of one of thefe repofitories. They were 
violently oppofed by the natives, who fent a meffenger 
to acquaint them they would- never fuffer any Inch 
thing ; and the only infnlt that was ever offered to an 
Englilhman by the people of this ifland was on afimi- 
lar account. From Otaheite our navigators carried 
with them Tnpia, formerly high-prieft of the country 
and prime minifter to Queen Oberea. From his prac¬ 
tice it appeared that the priefts of Otaheite, as well as 
elfeWhere, rake care to place themfelves a ftep nearer 
the Deity than the common people, and to ufethede- 
ceptions too frequently put in pradtice by fuch media¬ 
tors. While on board the Endeavour, he frequently 
prayed to his god Ta/a-tov a wind ; and according to 
3 E 2 hjs 
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Cook’s his own account never failed of fuccefs. This, how- 
JDifcove- ever, he took care to enfure ; for he never began his- 
, Tles - prayers till he perceived the breeze already on the wa¬ 
ter, and fo near that it nmlt reach the lliip before they 
could well be ended. It was obferved likewife of the 
people of Otaheite, that they had their bards or min- 
ftrels, who went about the country with mufical 
inilruments. The band whom they faw at this time 
confilted of two players on flutes and three drummers ; 
the latter accompanying the flutes with their voices. 
Their fongs were made extempore, and the Englifh 
themfclves were generally the fubjedt. 

From Otaheite our navigators failed towards a neigh¬ 
bouring ifland named Tethuroa ; but finding it fmall, 
low, and without any fettled inhabitants, the Captain 
chofe rather to direft his courfe towards Huaheine and 
Ulietea, which he was informed were well inhabited. 
Thefe had never been vifited by any European fliip ; 
but the inhabitants, though peaceable and friendly, 
were very flow and cautious in trading, fo that the 
Captain was obliged to bring out his hatchets to market; 
a commodity which he had hoped might have been 
concealed from t’nofe who had never feen an European 
lliip before. On nis arrival at Ulietea he found, by 
the difeourfe of Tupia, that the inhabitants of a 
neighbouring ifland named Bolabola were of fuch a 
martial difpofition as to be the terror of thofe of Hua- 
heiue, Ulietea, and others, infomuch tint he appre¬ 
hended great danger to our navigators fliould they 
touch at an ifland which the Bolabola men had lately 
conquered. This, however, had fo little effect upon 
Captain Cook, that he not only landed on the ifland 
already mentioned, but took poffeflion, in his Majefty’s 
name, of Bolabola itfelf, together with Ulietea, Hua¬ 
heine, and another named Otaha, which were all vi- 
fible atonce. During their flay here they paid a vifit 
appearance t0 Opoony, the formidable monarch of Bolabola ; 

« M. ing whom, to their furprife, they found a feeble wretch, 
f 0 a °* withered and decrepid, half blind with age, and fo 
flupid that he feemed fcarce to be pofleffed of a com¬ 
mon degree of underftanding. About thefe iflands 
they fpe.it fix weeks, bellowing upon them the name 
of the Society Iflcs, on account of their being fo near 
J (lands dif- [ 0 each other. They are fix in number, Ulietea, Hua- 
eovered. ] )e j ne> Bolabola, Otaha, Tubai, and Maurna. The 
fmalleroues in their neighbourhood are Tethuroa, Ei- 
meo, Tapoamanao, Oatara, Opururu, Tamou, T92- 
hoatu, and Whennuaia. 

Leaving the Society Iflands, which are fituated be- 
tweenLat. 16. 10. and 16. yy. S. and between 150. 
57. and 152. W. from the meridian of Greenwich, 
they fell in with the ifland of Oheteroa, fituated in 
S. Lat. 22. 27. and W. Long. ijo. 47. ; but this 
was found to be deflitute of any harbour or fafe an¬ 
chorage, and the difpofition of tire inhabitants fo ho- 
ftile that they could not by any means be conciliated, 
fo that no attempts were made to land. From Tupia 
Captain Cook learned that there were feveral iflands 
in the neighbourhood, which our navigator conjectured 
to be Bofcawen and Keppel’s Iflands, difeovered by 
Captain Wallis ; but without fpending more time in 
exploring thefe, he fet fail to the fouthward in fearch 
T 3 of a continent. 

Comet of Our voyagers left Oheteroa on the 15th of Auguft 
f«rved° 1769, and on the 30th had a view of the comet which 
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appeared that year ; its tail fubtending on an angle of Cook’s 
42 degrees. This proved a new fource of apprehen- Difcove- 
iion to Tupia, who inflantly cried out, that as foon as rie s - 
it was feen at Bolabola, the people of that country 
would attack chofe of Ulietea, who would undoubtedly 
be obliged to fly with precipitation to the mountains 
to fave their lives. On the 6th of Qftober they dif¬ 
eovered land, which front its fize, and the enormous 
mountains obfervable on it, was fuppofed by the gen¬ 
tlemen on board to be part of Terra j/uftralis incognita ; 
but on farther examination it was found to be part 
New Zealand. Here the inhabitants were found to rivi fat New 
fpeak a dialect of the language of Otaheite, fo that Zealand, 
they could underhand Tupia, and he them ; yet fo 
extremely hoftile were their difpofitions, that not the 
fmallefl intercourfe could be held with them ; nor 
could any thing necelfary for the fhips be procured 
excepting wood : fo that the name Captain Cook 
thought proper to beflow on this part of ibe country 
was Poverty-Bay. By the natives it is called Taoneroa, 
and lies in S. Lat. 38. 42. and W. Long. 181. 36. 

During the time of his flay in that part of the world 
the Captain circumnavigated almofl the whole country 
of New Zealand, which he found to confift of tvto 
iflands feparated from each other by a narrow flrait, 
which, from its dilcoverer, has obtained the name of 
Cook’s Strait. In feme places the difpofition of the in¬ 
habitants was as favourable as could be wiflied ; fo that 
Dr Solander, Mr Banks, and other gentlemen, had an 
opportunity of exploring the country in fome degree, jy 
with a view to difeover its natural productions. In Rock of an 
one of thefe excuriions, as they pafled through aval- extraordi- 
Iey, the hills on each fide of which were very fleep, DaI 7 foap®* 
they were fuddenly ftruck with the fight of a very ex¬ 
traordinary natural curiofity. It was a rock perfora¬ 
ted through its whole fubftance, fo as to form a rude 
but ftupendous arch or cavern, opening diredtly to the 
fea. This aperture was 75 feet long, 27 broad, and 
45 in height, commanded a view of the bay and the 
hills on the other fide, which were feen through it; 
and opening at once on the view, produced an effeft 
far fuperior to any of the contrivances of art. On 
that part of tire coafi, which, from having obferved a nf 

tranfit of Mercury, they named Mercury Bay, oyfters c ” un _ 
were found in fuch plenty, that they might have load- try. 
ed not only their boats but even their Ihip with them. 

They were about the fame fize with thofe met with in 
this country ; and on account of their being found in 
fuch plenty, and likewife that the adjacent country 
abounds with conveniences. Captain Cook was at great 
pains to point out the fituation of the place. By his 
obfervatious, thellatitude of Mercury Bay is 36° 48' 

28" S. ' 

Leaving this bay our commander proceeded to ex¬ 
plore other parts of the country, which by their ac¬ 
count feems to abound with rivers. Two large ones 
were met with in Mercury Bay ; one of which, from- 
the abundance of oyflers found at its mouth, was cal¬ 
led Oyjlcr river-, the other they named Mangrove ri¬ 
ver, from the number of mangrove trees growing there. 

A third, which they called Thames, was met with in 
that part called the Bay of iflands, up which they fail¬ 
ed 14 miles. Its banks were every where adorned 
with lofty trees, which they had likewife obferved in 
other parts of the country. They were too heavy for 

mails, 
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€ook’» marts, but would make die finert planks imaginable; 

Difcove- au j as they refembled the pitch pine, the timber of 
„ rl ‘j s ' . which is lightened by tapping, the carpenter was of 
opinion that they might thus be rendered more pro¬ 
per for marts than any European timber. One of 
thefe trees meafured 19 feet 8 inches in circumference 
at the height of fix feet from the ground, and was no 
lefs than 89, with very little taper, to the branches, 
fo that the lieutenant fuppofed it mart contain 356 
feet of folid timber. In Queen Charlotte’s Sound, 
the country was little other than one vaft foreft, with 
plenty of excellent water; and the coaft abounding 
with fifli. As the Ihip lay at the diltance of only a 
quarter of a mile front the ihore, they were agreeably 
entertained with the linking of an infinite number of 
finall birds, which formed a melody greatly fuperior to 
any thing they had ever heard before. The mulic of 
thefe little chorifters feemed to be like finall bells, mort 
exquilitely tuned, though probably the diftance and 
intervention of the water had a confiderahle effeft in 
heightening it. They began to ftng about two in the 
morning, and continued tlieir fong- rill fun-rife, after 
which they were iilent all the day, refembling in this 
refpedt the nightingales of our own country. 

General The time which Capt, Cook fpent in exploring the 
defeription coarts of New Zealand was not lefs than fix months, 
ofthecoun- By his refearches it was Ihown to confift of two large 
tr f l iflands, the mort northerly of which is called Eahe'mo- 
mainuc , and the mort foutherly Tovy, or Tavai Poe- 
nammoo\ though it is not certain whether the whole 
fouthern ifland or only a part of it is comprehended un¬ 
der this name. This ifland feems to be barren and 
mountainous, but Eahetnomattwe has a much better ap¬ 
pearance ; and it was univerfally believed by the gen¬ 
tlemen on board, that all kinds of European grain, as 
well as garden plants and fruit, would ilourilh in the 
greateft abundance and perfection; and from the ve¬ 
getables found here it was concluded that the winters 
are not more fevere than thofe of England, and it was 
known by experience, that the fammer. was nothotter, 
though the heat was more equal thau in this country. 
Here are no quadrupeds except dogs and rats; and the 
latter are fo icarce, that they cfeaped the notice of 
many on board. The 1.1. -.Is are not numerous, and Lhe 
gannet is the only one of the European kind that was 
obferved. The infefts are equally fcarce ; bur the fea 
makes abundant recoiupence for this fcarcity of land 
animals ; every creek ['warms with filh, equally deli¬ 
cious with thofe in this country. The forefts are of 
vart extent, and filled with excellent timber trees, the 
largeft, rtraighteft, and cleaneft that Mr Cook had ever 
feen. There is here one plant which anfwers. the pur- 
pofes of both hemp and flax, and excels all other of 
the kind th it has been met with in other parts of the 
Proper world. If the fettling of New Zealand therefore Ihould 
place for ever be deemed on object woi thy of the attention of 
fettling a Great Britain, Captain Cook was of opinion, that the 
colony beft place for ertablifhing a colony would be either oil 

there. the banks of the Thames or in the Bay of Iflands; 

each of thefe placeshaving the advantage of an excel¬ 
lent harbour. Settlements might be extended, and a 
communication made with the inland parts of the 
country by means of the river; and vefl'els eafily con- 
ftrudted of the excellent timber with which the coun¬ 
try eyery where abounds. 


The inhabitants of New Zealand are in a very bar- Cook’* 
barous rtate, and have a degree of ferocity unknown Diicove- 
to the inhabitants of the South-Sea i[lands, though _ 
they lcem to have the fame origin. During their re- ' ^ * 

rtdence there, our navigators had the mort convincing Account o-f 
evidences of their being cannibals, and accurtomcd to theinhabi- 
devour the bodies of their flain enemies. Notwith- tants. 
handing thefe barbarous pradices, however, they 
feemed to enjoy a rtate of uninterrupted health. Ill 
all the vilits made to their towns, none was ever per¬ 
ceived who had the leaft bodily complaint, not even 
the flighted: eruption on the fkin. T his extraor¬ 
dinary degree of health was likewife manifdted by the 
cafe with which their wounds were healed without the 
fmallert application, as well as by the number of old 
men with which the ifland abounded. Many of thefe, 
by the lofs of their hair and teeth, feemed to be ex¬ 
tremely old, but none of them were decrepid; and 
though inferior in rtrength to the young men, they 
came not behind them in the leaf! with regard to 
cheerfulnefs and vivacity. The univerfal and only 
drink of the New Zealanders is water. 

Our navigator had now explored three-fourths of that 
part of the globe where the fouthern continent was fup- 
pofed to lie, without being able to find it; and his voy - 
age had demonrtrated, that the lands feen by former 
navigators could not have been parts of fuch a conti¬ 
nent, though, as he had never proceeded further to the 
fouthward than 40 degrees, the arguments for it were 
not as yet entirely overthrown. Mr Cook, however, 
did not at this time proceed farther in the fearch of r i esat Ncw 
fuch a continent, but failed from New Zealand to the Holland, 
coafts of New Holland, where he anchored in Botany 
Bay on the 20th of April. Here he found a few fa- 
vage inhabitants more barbarous and degenerate than 
any that had yet been obferved. Their language was 
harlh and diffonant, totally unintelligible even to Tu- 
pia ; they appeared to have little curiolity, and fet no. 
value upon any prefent that could be made them.. 

The mort remarkable circumftance in this country 
feems to be its extreme fcarcity of water; not a fingle 
ftream of any confeqnence having ever been obferved 
by any navigator. Spine were of opinion indeed, that 
Moreton’s Bay, in S. Lat. 26. 56. and ML Long. 

206. 28. opens into a river; though the only reafon they 
had tor this opinion was, that the fea looked paler in 
that part than ufual, and the land at the bottom part 
of the bay could not be feen. At this time, however, 
the matter could not be determined by experiment, 
on account of the wind being contrary. The fcarcity 
of water here is the more furprirtng, on account of the 
vart extent of the counrry, and likewife its having a- 
bundnnee of tolerable high hills. In this ifland there 
were found many curious plants and animals; and 1 it M 91 ti 
was found, that in feveral places the magnctical needle nee fl e fur- 
was affeded to fuch a degree as to vary, its pofition prifingly 
even to 30 degrees. At one time it varied no lefs affeded. 
than two points on being removed to the dirtance of only 
14 feet. Some of the loofe rtones being taken up 
and applied to the needle produced no effed; but Mr 
Cook was of opinion that the whole phenomenon was 
to be aferibed to iron ore in fome of the mountains 
and of which traces had been already met with. This 
irregularity continued in fome degree even at fea ; for 
\yhen the Ihip was clofe under Cape Uprtart, the vari¬ 
ation 
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ation of the needle in the evening of the 4th of June 
wan 9. Ealt, and next morning only 5. 3 5,; and this 
was in like manner accounted for from iron ore, or 
fotne maguetical matter below the furface of the 
ground. The great ifland has many other fmall ones 
round it; feveral of which were vifited by our naviga¬ 
tors. One of them named Eagle Ifland, feented to be 
inhabited by a monftrous kind of birds, the neft of 
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as 

Tirds nefts 
of an irn- 

menfe fize. otle 0 f w hieh meafured no lefs than 26 feet in circum¬ 
ference and two feet eight inches in height; and in the 
Philofophical Tranfactions, vol. xx. there is an ac¬ 
count of one of thefe nefts ftill larger; but the bird 
to which it belonged was not feen. That which our 
navigators faw was built of hicks, and lay upon the 
43 ground. 

Vail extent The country which goes by the name of New Hol- 
ofthecoun- land is by far the largeh ifland in the world. Its ea- 
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hern part, called New South Wales, now firh explo¬ 
red by Captain Cook, extends upwards of 2000 miles 
in length, if the coah were reduced to a hraight line. 
Though inhabited, as we have already faid, by very 
barbarous favages, their number appears to bear no 
proportion to the extent of their territory. The 
intercourfe they had with our navigators was fo 
fmall, that they could pick up but a few words of 
their language. As a Britifh fettlement, however, is 
now made in that country, there is no doubt that much 
more exadt and accurate accounts will foon be obtain¬ 
ed than even the diligence and attention of Captain 
Cook could collect on fuch a tranfient vilit. 

In this voyage our navigator, behdes exploring the 
eahern part of the ifland, which had never been done 
before, dilcovered that it was feparated from the ifland 
of New Guinea, to which it had formerly been thought 
to join. The two countries are feparated by a ftrait 
to which the commander gave the name of Endeavour 
Strait. The north entrance of this lies in S. Lat. 
10. 39. and W. Long. 218. 36. the paffage is form¬ 
ed by the main land and a congeries of iHands to the 
north, on which our navigator bellowed the name of 
Prince of Wales's 1 /lands. Thefe are very different 
both in height and extent 3 and the Captain was of 
opinion that feveral paflages might be found out among 
them. On the coafl: of New Holland oppoflte to New 
Guinea are found cockles of an immenfe fize 3 fome of 
them being as much as two men could move, and con¬ 
taining 20 pounds of good meat. In thefe feas as well 
as on the coafls of Brazil, our navigators found the 
furface of the water covered with a kind of fcum, call¬ 
ed by the failors fea-fpawn. It was examined by Mr 
Banks and Dr Solander; but they could determine 
nothing farther than that it was of vegetable origin. 

The natives of New Guinea were fo hoflile that no 
difcoveries of any coufequence could be made They 
relemblcd the New Hollanders in flature, and having 
fhort cropped hair, Like them too they were abfo- 
lutely naked, but fomewhat lefs black and dirty. They 
had afurprifmg method of letting off a kind of fires, 
exactly refcmbling the flafhes of fire-arms, but with¬ 
out any explolion. It was not known in'what manner 
this was doue, as they were never near enough to 
make a particular obfervation. Thofe who difcharged 
them had a fhort piece of flick which they fwung Tide¬ 
ways from them, upon which there iffued the fire and 
finokcjufl mentioned. This Teems to have been in- 
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tended as a defiance 5 for they had no efFedt as offen- 
five weapons, and others were armed with bows and 
arrows. The country appeared extremely pleafant and 
fertile. The place at which they touched lies in 
S. Lat. 6. 15, 

As the condition of the Endeavour was now very 
much fhattered by having failed fo long in thefe dan¬ 
gerous feas, the commander determined to make the 
beft of his way for Batavia in order to refit. In this 
voyage he firft paffed two unknown iflands without 
touching at either of them. They were fuppofed to 
belong to .the Aurora iflands 5 but if this be the cafe, 
the laiter mufl be laid down at too great a diltance 
from New Guinea. The Weafel Ifles, laid down by 
former navigators at about 20, or 25 leagues from the 
coafl of New Holland, were not feen 3 fpr which reafon 
Mr Cook is of opinion that they are erroneoufly laid 
down. 

Palling by the iflands of Timor, Timor-Lavet, Rot- 
ta, and Seman, they next arrived at the ifland of Sa- 
vu, where a fettlement had lately been made by the 
Dutch. In this voyage they had the fatisfadlion of 
obferving the aurora auftralis, which here feemed to 
differ in fome refpedts from that in the northern he- 
mifphere. It confilled of a dull reddifh light extend¬ 
ing about 20 degrees above the horizon 5 and though 
it varied at fome times in extent, it was never lefs 
than eight or ten degrees. From this general mafs of 
light there fometimes iffued rays of a brighter colour, 
which vaniflied and were renewed like thofe of the au¬ 
rora borealis, but without any of that tumultuous mo¬ 
tion obferved in the aurora borealis. The body of the 
light bore S. S. E. from the fliip, and continued with¬ 
out any diminution of its brightnefs from 10 to 12 at 
night. 

The middle part of the ifland of Savu lies in io° 
3 S' fouth, and 237° 30' weft longitude, and afforded a 
mofl beautiful profpedt from the fhip. The people are 
remarkable for the purity of their morals, which are 
faid to be irreproachable, even on the principles of 
Chriftianity. Though no man is allowed to have more 
than one wife, inftances of illicit commerce betwixt 
the fexes, are fcarce known among them. Inftan¬ 
ces of theft are likewife very rare ; and fo far are they 
from revenging a fuppofed injury by murder, that 
when any differences aril'e among them, they are im¬ 
mediately and implicitly referred to the determination 
of the king. They will not even make it the fubject 
of private debate, left they fhould be provoked to re- 
fentment and ill-nature; and the delicacy and cleanli- 
nefs of their perfons are faid to be proportionable to 
the purity of their morals. 

O11 the arrival of the Endeavour at Batavia, our na¬ 
vigator had an opportunity of obferving the good ef¬ 
fects of the eledlrical chains applied to Ihips iu fecuring 
them from the effedls of lightening. A dreadful ftorm 
of thunder happened one evening, during which the 
main-maft of one of the Dutch Eaft India-men was 
Iplit and carried away clofe by the deck, the main 
top-maft, and top-gallani-maft being fliivered to pie¬ 
ces. This fliip lay fo near the Endeavour, that the 
latter would probably have fliared the fame fate, had 
it not been for the conducing chain which fortunate¬ 
ly was juft put up. The explolion ihook her like an 
earthquake, the chain at the fame time appearing like 
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a line of fire. The ftroke feemed to have been direft- he had failed at an improper time of the year, in con- Cook’s 
ed to the Dutch veffel by an iron fpindle at the mad fequeucc of which he would probably be becalmed. Sifcove. 

head ; which practice our commander difeommends, From his account, however, it appears, that though in_ ric s ~ 

butftrongly advifes the ufe of the eledtrical chain. fome years fuch weather may be expected, it is by no 33 

On their landing at Batavia, Tupia was confined by means univerfally the cafe. In this part of the o- Calms not 

ficknefs, fo that he appeared quite lifelefs and deje&ed cean he had alfo an opportunity of obferving tbe cmile always to 
when put into the boat; but on his arrival at land re- of the luminous property of lea-water, which in liis fL: -red 
covered his fpirits furprifingly. The feene, to him fo former voyage had been atuibuted to infefts. Id. r For- ; c ' 

new and extraordinary, feemed to produce an efFe6t iter being of a different opinion, the matter was ugfin ' 

ftmilar to what is aferibed to enchantment. His at- particularly inquired into, but the refult was entirely Luminous 
tendon was particularly engaged by the various drelfes conformable to the former determination. Some buc- quality cf 
of the people ; and being informed that at Batavia e- kets of water being drawn up from along fide the Ihip, fea-water 
very one appeared in the drefs of his own country, he were found to be filled with thofe infedls of a globular f urtl) y r de - 
expreffed a defire of likewife appearing in the garb of form, and about the fize of a fmall pin’s head. No ternu »«l- 
Otaheite. Having therefore been furniihed with South life indeed could be perceived in them ; but Mr Forfier 
Sea cloth from the flfip, he equipped himfelf with was thoroughly convinced of their being living animals 
great quicknefs and dexterity. After the firfl flow when in their proper element. 3J 

of fpirits had fubfided, however, he foon began to Proceeding fouthward in queft of a continent, they Ice-iflani}*. 
feel the fatal effedis of the climate ; and his boy Tay- fell in with Ice Iflalids in S. Lat. 50. 40. and two 

eto, whofe fpirits had been Hill more elevated on degrees of longitude, eaft from the Cape of Good 

his arrival, was attacked with an inflammation of Hope, One of thefe was fo much concealed by the 
the lungs, and in a little time fell a vidtim to the dif- hazinefs of the weather, that it could not be feen at 
eafe. Tupia himfelf did not long furvive him, and his the difiance of more than a mile. Captain Cook judged 
death was not attributed entirely to the unwholefome- it to be about 50 feet in height, and half a mile in cir- 
nefs of the climate. Having been accuftomed from cumference ; its fides rifing in a perpendicular direc- 
his infancy to fublift chiefly upon vegetable food, and tion, and the fea breaking againft them with great vio- 
particularly on ripe fruit, he bad foon contradled the lence. Two days after, they palled fix others, fome of 
diforders incident to a fea-life, and could fcarce have which were two miles in circumference and 60 feet in 
been expedled to reach England, even if the un- height; yet fuch was the ftrength and violence of the 
wholefome climate of Batavia had been out of the waves that the fea broke quite over them. On the 14th 
queflion. they were flopped by a vafi field of low ice, of which 

The Endeavour left Batavia on the 27th of De- they could perceive no end. In different parts of this 
cember 1770, and on the jth of January 1771 reach- field there were feen itlands or hills of ice like thofe 
ed Prince’s Ifland. This place had been formerly already deferibed, and fome of the people imagined 
much frequented by the India ihips, but of late en- that they faw land over them; but upon a narrow ex - 
tirely deferred on account of the fuppofed bad qua- animation this was found to be a miftake. On getting 
lity of the water : but this our navigator has difeover- clear of the field of ice they again fell in with loofe 
ed to be a miftake ; and that though the water near iflands; and as it was a general opinion that thefe are 
the fea is brackifh, it may be had of excellent quality only formed in bays and rivers, our navigators con- 
by going a little way. up the country. He-is of opi- eluded that they could not be at a great difiance from 
liion that this ifland is a more proper place for (hips to land. They were now in the latitude of 55 0 40' fouth ; 
touch at than either- North Ifland or New Bay, be- and as they had failed for more than 30 leagues along 
caufe neither of thefe can afford other refrelhments the edge of tbe ice without finding any opening, the 
which may be had at Prince’s Ifland. Captain determined to run 30 or 40 leagues farther to 

The reft: of this voyage affords little interefting the eaftward, in hopes of then getting to the fouth- 
matter. The Cape of Good Hope, which was their ward. If in this attempt he met with no land or other 
next ftage, has been fo fully deferibed by former na- impediment, his defign was to ftretch behind the ice 
vigators ihat there was little room for addition. At altogether, and thus determine the matter at once. In 
St Helena the commander made fome remarks on the a (hort time, however, it became evident that the 
rigorous treatment of the (laves, which was reprefent- field of ice along which they had failed fo long did 
ed as worfe than that of the Dutch either at Batavia not join with any land ; and the Captain now came to 
or the Cape of Good Hope. In the account of his fe- a nffolntion of running as far to the weft as the meri- 
cond voyage, however, this accufation was retraded. dian of Cape Circumcifion. In the profeemion of this 
Captain Cook’s fecond voyage was undertaken in defign he met with a very fevere ftorm, which was ren- 
an efpecial manner to determine finally the queflion dered the more dangerous by the pieces of loofe ice 
concerning the exiftence of a fouthern continent. It among which they were ftill entangled, and a vafi 
commenced in the year 1772 ; and, as in the former, field of which they could not perceive the boundaries, 
he proceeded firfl to Madeira. From thence he pro- about three miles to the northward. Of this they 
ceeded to St Jago, one of the Cape de Verde Iflands; could not get clear without receiving fome fevere 
where an opportunity was taken.of delineating and gi- ftrokes ; and after all, when they arrived at the place 
vir.g fuch a defeription of Port Praya, and the fnppiies where they ought to have found Cape Circumcifion, 
to.be there obtained, as might be of ufe to future navi- it could not be difeovered; fo that the Captain con- ■ 
gators. On the «th of September he eroded thefline eluded that what Bouvet took for land could have been 
in-8° weft longituic, and had the fatisfadlion to meet nothing but ice. 

with good weather, though he had been informed that Durmg this run the fallacy of the general opinion 

had 
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had been difeovered, that the ice with which the polar 
regions abound has been, formed in the vicinity of 
land. It was found likewife, that the water produced 
from Lhe melting of ice, even though formed in the 
ocean, was perfectly fweet and well tailed. Of this 
circumftance the Captain took advantage to lupply 
himfelf with water ; and gave it as his opinion, that it 
was the molt expeditious method of .watering he had 
ever known. He had likewife an opportunity of de¬ 
tecting another popular error, viz. that penguins, al- 
batroffes, and other birds of that kind, never go far 
from land. This indeed may be the cafe in open feas, 
but in fuch as are covered with ice it is very different; 
for they then inhabit the icc iflands, and float out with 
them to fea at a great diftance. 

When in the latitude of 49. 13. S. fome figns of 
land were perceived ; but as the wind did not admit of 
any fcarch being made in the direction where it was 
fuppofed to lie, the Captain proceeded in his voyage 
to the ealtward. A very remarkable alteration in the 
direction of the needle was now perceived, and which 
could not be fuppofed owing to the vicinity of any 
magnetic matter, as it happened while the (hips were 
far out at fea. The circumftance was, that when the 
fun was on the ftarboard fide of the Ihip the variation 
was leaft, but greateft when on the oppofite fide. An 
aurora auftralis was again obferved, which broke out in 
fpiral or circular rays, and had a beautiful appearance ; 
bur did not feem to have any particular diredtion, be¬ 
ing confpicuous at various times in different parts of 
the heavens, and diffufing its light over the whole at- 
mofphere. 

The extreme cold and ftormy weather which now 
began to take place, determined Captain Cook not to 
crofs the antardtic circle a fecond time as he had once 
defigned. His obfervations confirmed the accounts of 
former navigators, that the cold of the fouthern feas is 
much more intenfe than in equal latitudes in the nor¬ 
thern hemifphere ; but at the fame time it fh'owed 
that this cold cannot be owing to the vicinity of a con¬ 
tinent, as had formerly been imagined. On the con¬ 
trary, it was now determined beyond difpute, that if 
any fuch continent exified in the eaftern part of the 
fouthern ocean, it muft be confined within the latitude 
of 60 degrees. No farther difeoveries therefore being 
pradticable in higher latitudes, as the winter feafon 
was approaching, the commander ,fleered for New 
Zealand, where he anchored in Dufky Bayou the 25th 
of March, having been at Sea 117 days without once 
coming in fight of land. Here the time was fpent in 

■ procuring proper refrefhments for the people, and 
exploring the fea-coaft and country for the benefit of 
future navigators. Nor was our commander unmind¬ 
ful of the inhabitants. Here he left the five geefe 
which yet remained, choofing for them a place where 
there were no people at the time to difturb them ; and 
as they had there great plenty of food, he had no doubt 
of their breeding, and in a fhort time fpreading over 
the country. Some days after a piece of ground was 

■ cleared by fetting fire to the topwood, after which it 
was dug up and fowed with garden feeds. Dufky Bay 
is fituated in the weftern ifland of New Zealand, called 
Tavaipoenammoo, which as has already been faid, is 
lefs fertile than the other. The inland part is full of 
rugged mountains.,of a vaft height; but the fea-coaft 
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is covered with trees, among which is the true fpruce, Cook’s 
which was found to be of great ufe. It was remark- Difcove- 
ed that though a vaft quantity of rain fell during the 
time of refidence here, it was not attended with any 
bad effects on the health of the people ; which furnifhes 
an additional argument of the healthinefs of the place. 

Dulky Bay is reckoned by Captain Cook to be the 
mold proper place in New Zealand for the procuring 
of refrefhments, though it is attended with fome difar- 
greeable circumftances, particularly being infefted with 
great numbers of black fand-flies, which were trouble¬ 
some to an extreme degree. Thenatives feen at Dulky 
Bay were apparently of the fame race with thofe feen 
in other parts of the country, and led a wandering life, 
without any appearence of being united in the bonds 
of fociety or frirndfhip. 

From Dufky Bay the Captain proceeded to Queen 
Charlotte’s Sound, where he met with the Adventure, 
which had been feparated from the Refolution for 
above 14 weeks. In his paflage thither he had an op- Wat g* 
portunity of obferving fix water-fpouts, one of which fp 0 uts. 
palled within 50 yards of the Refolution. It has been 
a common opinion, that thefe meteors are diffipated by 
the firing of a gun, and the Captain was forry he had 
not made the experiment ; but he acknowledges, that 
though he had a gun ready for the purpofe, and was 
near enough, his attention was fo much engaged in 
viewing them, that he forgot to give the neceflary 
orders. 

Having planted another garden in this part of the 
country, and left two goats, two breeding fows and a 
boar, in as private a fituation as poflible, that they 
might be for fome time out of the reach of the natives, 4r 
the Captain fet fail for Otaheite. During the long Difcoverica' 
abfence of the Adventure, Captain Furneaux had vi- of Captain 
fited the coaft of New Holland, and difeovered that Furneaux.. 
there was no probability of Van Dieman’s land being 
feparated from it by ftraits: he had likewife found- 
additional proofs that the natives of New Zealand 
were accuftomed to eat human flelh. Captain Cook 
alfo remarked with concern, that the morals of the 
New Zealanders were by no means mended by the 
vifit he' had formerly paid them. At that time he 
looked upon the women to be more chafte than thofe 
of molt of the nations he had vifited ; but now they 
were ready to proftitute themfelves for a fpikenail, and 
the men to force them to fuch an infamous traffic, , 
whether agreeable to the inclinations of the females or 
' not. 

In the run from New Zealand to Otaheite, our 
commander palled very near the fituation afligned by 
Captain Carteret to Pitcairn’s ifland, difeovered by him 
in 1767* but without being able to find it, though 
a fight of it would have been ufefnl for correcting its 
longitude as well as that of others in the neighbour¬ 
hood ; but there was not at prefen t any time to fpend 44 
in fearching for it. Proceeding farther on his voy- n £W ife 
age, however, he fell in with a clufter of iflands fup- landsdifio* 
pofed to be the fame difco-vered by M. Bougainville, vered. 
and named by him the Dangerous Archipelaga. To 
four of thefe Captain Cook gave the names of Refo- 
lirtion, Doubtful, Furneaux, and Adventure Iflands. Re¬ 
folution Ifland is fituated in S. Lat. 17. 24. W. Long. 

141. 39. Doubtful Ifland in S. Lat. 1 7. 20. W. Long. 

.141. 38. Furneaux Ifland in S. Lat. 17. 5. W. Long. 
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Cook’s 143. 16. and Adventure Ifland in S. Lat. 17. 4. and 
Difcove- w. Long. 144. 30. 

ncs - No difcovery of any great confequence was made at 

^ the ifland of Otaheite or thofe in its neighbourhood, 
Miftake excepting that the Captain had an opportunity of 
concerning correcting the opinion which till now had prevailed, 
the women 0 f the exceflive diflolutenefs and immodefty of the 
of Otaheite wo . nen 0 f Otaheite; and which had been enlarged 
corn.- e . U p QU ^ Q r jjawkefworth more than feemed to be 
coutillent with decency. The charge, however, ac¬ 
cording to the account's of this fecond voyage, is far 
from being indiferiminately true, even of the unmar¬ 
ried females of the lower clafs. Some additions were 
made to the knowledge of the geography of thofe 
itlandsj and from Huahcine Captain Furneaux took 
on board his Ihip one of the natives of Ulittea named 
Omai, afterwards fo much fpoke of in England. Cap¬ 
tain Cook at firlt appeared diflatisfied with his choice 
of this youth, as being inferior in rank to many others, 
and having no particular advantage in fliape, figure, or 
complexion ; however he had afterwards reafon to be 
better pleafed. During the Captain’s refidence at 
Otaheite, he ufed his utmoft endeavours to difeover 
■whether the venereal difeafe was endemic among them, 
or whether it had been imported by Europeans: but in 
this he could not meet with any perfectly fatisfaftory 
account; though it was univerfally agreed, that if it had 
been introduced by Europeans, it mult have been by the 
French under M. Bougainville. 

Captain Cook having left Ulietea on the 17th of 
September 1773, directed his courfe weftward, with 
an inclination .to the fouth. In this courfe he difeo- 

44 vered land in S. Lat. 19. 8. and W. Long. 158. 54. to 
Harvey’s which he gave the name of Harvey's Ifland. From 
Ifland dif- thence he proceeded to the ifland of Middleburg, where 
eovered. he was treated in the moft hofpitable manner poflible. 

To fucli an excefs did the people carry their gene- 
roflty, that they feemed to be more fond of giving 
away their goods than of receiving any thing for them ; 
infomuch that many, who had not an opportunity of 
coming near the boats, threw over the heads of o>hers 
whole bales of cloth, and then retired without either 
waiting or alking for any thing in return. From 
Middleburg he proceeded to Amfterdam Ifland, w here 
the beauty and cultivation of the ifland afforded the 
moll enchanting profpedt. There was not an inch of 
walle ground ; the roads were no wider than what was 
abfolutely neceflary, and the fences not above four 
inches thick. Even this was not abfolutely loll; for 

4 5 many of thefe contained lifeful trees or plants. 

South Sea It is obfervable of the ifles of Middleburg and Am- 
iflandsge- fterdam, as well as of moll others in the South Sea, 
nerally fur- that they are guarded from the waves by a reef of co- 
rounded by ra j roc h s which extend about one hundred fathoms 
coral roc s. f rom t he Ihore. Thus they are effectually fecured 
from the encroachments of the ocean ; by which they 
would probably foon be fwallowed up, as moll of them 
are mere points in edmparifon of the vaft quantity of 
water which furrounds them. Here he left a quantity 
of garden vegetable feeds and pulfe, which it was not 
doubted would be taken care of by the induftrions in¬ 
habitants. In the laft mentioned iflands onr naviga¬ 
tors found no animals but hogs and fowls ; the former 
being of the fame kind wifi thofe ufually f ten in the 
other iflands in the South Sea, but the latter greatly 
VoL. V, 


preferable, equalling thofe, of Europe in their fi/;, and Cook’* 
even preferable in refpeft of the gooduefs of their Difcove- 
flefli. / rie _ 8 - 

O11 the 7th of Oflober Captain Cook left the ifland 
of Amflerdam, with a defign to pay another vilit to 
New Zealand, in order to take in wood and water for 
his voyage in quell of a fouthern continent. The day 
after he left Amllerdam, he fell in with the ifland of 
PilHart, formerly difeovered by Tafinan, and lituated 
in S. Lat. 26', W. Long. 1750 59', 32 leagues diftant 46 
from the ealt end of Middleburg. On his arrival st Another 
New Zealand, he exerted hhnfelf as much as poflible to vifittoNew 
leave a proper aflbrtment of vegetables and animals for Zea5and ’ 
the benefit of the inhabitants. One of the firjfl things 
he did, therefore, was to make a prefent to a chief, 
who had come offin a canoe, of a quantity of the moll 
ufeful garden feeds, fuch as cabbage, turnips, onions, 
carrots, parfnips, and yams; together with fome w heat, 

French and kidney beans, and pcal’e. With the fame 
perfon he left alfo two boars, two fows, four hens, 
and two cocks. This prefent, however valuable in it- 
felf, feems to have been but indifferently received ; for 
the chief was much better fatisfied with a fpikenail- 
half the length of his arm than with all the reft; not- 
withlianding which, he promifed to take care of the 
feeds, and not to kill any of the- animals. On inquiring 
about thofe animals left in the country in the former 
part of his voyage, the Captain was informed, that 
the boar and one of the low's had been feparated, 
but not killed. The other he faw in good condition, 
and very tame. The two goats, he was informed, 
had been killed by a native of the name of Gau- 
biah. The gardens had met with a better fate; all 
the articles being in a very flourilhing condition, though 
left entirely to nature, excepting the potatoes. Cap¬ 
tain Cook, however, flill determined to fupply thefe 
inlanders with ufeful animals, put on (horeaboar,ayoung 
fow, two cocks and two hens, which he made a pre¬ 
fent of to the adjacent inhabitants. Three other fows 
and a boar, with two cocks and hens, he ordered to 
be left in the country without the knowledge of the 
Indians. They were carried a Utile way into the 
woods, and there left with as much food as would 
ferve them for 10 or 12 days, in order to prevent them 
from coming down to the coall in quell of it, and thus 
being difeovered. 

A fecond feparation with the Adventure had now 
taken place; notwithstanding which. Captain Cook 
fet out alone with his vefiel in quell of a fouthern con- Voyage in 
tinent; and fuch was the confidence put in him by the queft °f a 
faiiors, that all of them exprelfed as much fatisfaftion foulJ ? ern 
and alacrity as if not only the Adventure, but ever fo continent - 
many ihips had been in company. 

On the 26th of November the Captain fet fail from 
New Zealand ; and on the 12th of December began to 
fall in with the ice, but confiderably farther to the 
fouthward than they had met with it in the. former part 
of his voyage ; being now in the latitude of 62° 10' S. 
and 172 0 W. Long. As they proceeded fouthward, 
the number of ice iflands increafed prodigioufly ; and 
in Lat. 67° 31' and W. Long. 142 0 54', they all at 
once got in among fuch a duller of thefe iflands, that 
it became a matter of the utmoll difficulty and danger 
to keep clear of them. Finding it impoffible, there¬ 
fore, to get any farther to the fouthward at prefent, 
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Codk’j the Captain determined to explore a confiderable tradb 
Difcove- of fea to the north of his prelent lunation, and then 
r ' es - again to Hand to the fouth. But in this he was Itill 
" v ' r nnfuccefsful; no land being difeovered either in fail¬ 
ing northward, eaftward, weitward, or fouthward j 
48 though he proceeded as far in Lhe lafi direction as 
is ftopped 71. 10. S. Lat. and 106. 54. W. it was now irnpof- 
hy ice. fible to proceed ; and the opinion of the Captain bimfelf, 
as well as of moil of the gentlemen on board, was, that 
the ice by which they were now flopped extended as far 
as the pole. As there was Hill room, however, in parts 
of the ocean entirely unexplored, for very large iflands, 
our Commander determined not to abandon the pur- 
fuit in which he was engaged until there fhould not be 
any poffibility of doing more; and befides the poifi- 
bility of making new difeoveries, he was confcious 
that many of the iflands already difeovered were fo 
obfeurely known, that it was of ccr.fequence to pay 
them a fecond vifit. With this view he propofed to 
go in qaeH of EaHer or Davis’s Ifland ; the lituation 
of which was known with fo little certainty, that n'one 
of the attempts lately made to difeover it had been 
fuccefsful. He next intended to get within the tro¬ 
pic, and then to proceed to the weft, touching at any 
iflands he might meet with, and fettling their fitna- 
lions, until he fhould arrive at Otaheite, where it was 
neceffarv for him to make fome Hay in order to look 
for the Adventure. It was part of his defign alfo to 
run to the weHern as far as Terra AuHral del Efpi- 
ritu Sandto, difeovered by Quiros, and which M. 
Bougainville had named The Great Cyclades. From 
this land he propofed to fail to the fouthward, and 
from thence to the eaH between the latitude of jo° 
and 6o°. In the execution of this defign, he deter¬ 
mined if poffible to reach Cape Horn during the en- 
fuing November, when he would have the befi part of 
the Summer before him to explore the fouthern part of 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

In purfuing his courfe to the northward, it had been 
part of his defign to find out the land faid to have been 
difeovered by Juan Fernandez in about the latitude of 
38°; but he was foon convinced, that if any fuch 
land exified, it could only be a very fmall ifland : but the 
profecution of the defign was for fome little time inter¬ 
rupted by a violent bilious diforder by which the Cap- 
Nutritive tain was attacked. In this, when he began to recover, 
property of as there was no frefli meat on board, he was obliged to 
dog’s flefli. have recourfe to dog’s flefh ; and a favourite animal 
belonging to Mr Forller was facrificed on the occafion. 
The Captain was able to eat not only of the broth 
made of this, but likewife of the flefli, when his flo- 
_ 0 mach could bear nothing elfe. On the r 1 th of March 
Vifits Eaf- they arrived at EaHer Idand, before which time the 
ter Ifland, Captain was tolerably recovered. Here they made 
but few difeoveries farther than determining the fitua- 
tion of it to be in S. Lat. 27 0 5' 30", and W. Long. 
109° 46' 20". The ifland itfelf was found barren and 
defolate, having every appearance of being lately ruin¬ 
ed by a volcanic eruption ; without either wood, fuel, 
or frefli water worth taking on board. The inhabi¬ 
tants were few in number; and the women in very 
fmall proportion to the men, but remarkable for their 
lewdnefs. A number of gigantic Hatties were obferved, 
which had alfo been taken notice of by Commodore 


' 

Roggewein, and the origin of which could not he ac- Cook’, 
counted for. Pifcovc- 

O11 leaving EaHer Ifland, Captain Cook was again ric s ’ 

attacked by his bilious diforder ; but happily recover- S i 

ed before he reached the Marquefas, which they did And the 
on the 6th and 7th of April. One oi thefe, being Marquefa*. 
a new difeovery, received the name oi Hood's Ifland, 
from the young gentleman by whom it wasfirfl obftr- 
ved. Thefe are five in number ; fiaiated between 9 
and 10 degrees of fouth latitude, and between 138.47. 
and 139. 13. of weft-longitude. They were difeovered 
by Mendana a Spaniard ; and their names are, La 
Magdalena, St Pedro, La Dominica, Santa Chriftina, 
and Hood’s Ifland. The inhabitants are, without ex¬ 
ception, the finefl race of people in the South Sea, 
furpaffing all others in that part of the world in the 
fymmetry of their perfons and regularity of their fea¬ 
tures. Their origin, however, from the affinity of 
language, was evidently the fame with that of Ota¬ 
heite. Itwas inSt Chriftina that our commander ancho¬ 
red ; and he has left particular directions for finding a 
particular cove in Refolution Bay in that ifland, which 
is the mofl convenient for procuring w 00J and water. 

In the paflage from the Marquefas to Otaheite, our 
navigators pafl’ed feveral low and fmall iflands connec- 
ted together by reefs of coral rocks. One of.thefe, ifland 
named by the inhabitants Tiookea, was vifiteci by Lieu- Hooke*, 
tenant Cooper. It was difeovered and vifited by Cap- 
tain Byron ; and is fituated in S. Lat. 27. 30. W. 

Long. 144. 56. The inhabitants are much darker in 
their complexions, and feem to be of a fiercer difpoft- 
tiou than thofe of the neighbouring iflands. They 
have the figure of a fifh marked upon their bodies; a 
very proper emblem of their profeflion, deriving their 
fubfifience almoft entirely from the fea. Palling by 
St George’s Iflands, which had been alfo difeovered 
and named by Captain Byron, our Commander now „ 
difeovered four others, which he named PaUifer's p a llifer’< 
Iflands. One of thefe is fituated in S. Lat. ij. 26. Iflands. 
and W. Long. 146. 20. another in S. Lat. 15. 27. 
and W. Long. 146. 3. They were inhabited by 
people refembling thofe of Tiookea, and like them 
were armed with long pikes. Here our navigator ob¬ 
ferved, that from W. Long. 138° to 148° or 150°, the 
fea is fo full of fmall low iflands, that one cannot pro¬ 
ceed with too much caution. 

O11 his arrival in Otaheite, proviliens were met with Arrival at 
in great plenty; and they were now very acceptable, Otaheite. 
by reafon of the long time the fhip had been at fea 
without obtaining any confiderable fupply. Two 
goats which had been given by Captain Furneaux to a 
chief named Otoo, appeared to be in a very promifmg 
fimation. The female had brought forth two kids, 
which were almoft large enough to propagate ; and as 
file was again with kid, there was little doubt that the 
ifland would foon be Hocked with thefeufeful animals ; 
though it was otherwife with the fheep, all of which 
had died except one. On this occafion, alfo’, the Cap¬ 
tain furnifhed the natives with cats, of which he gave 
av.ay twenty; fo that there was little danger of the 
Hock of thefe animalsdecaying. During hisrefidence at 
this time, he had an opportunity of making fome 
computation of the number of inhabitants on the ifland, 
which he fuppofed to be no lefs than 200,000. 
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Huaheine and Ulietea Iflands were next vilited, but 
without any remarkable occurrence. From the latter 
ourCominander fet fail on the 5th of June 1774 > an d 
next day came in fight of Howe Ifland, difcovered by 
Captain Wallis, and fnuated inS. Lat. 16.46. and 
W. Long. 154.8. On the 16th a new ifland, named 
Palmer]}one Ifland, was difcovered in S. Lat. 18. 4. 
W. Long. 163. 10. ; and, four days after,- another 
was obferved in S. Lat. *9. i. W. Long, 169. 37. 
As it vvas evidently inhabited, the Captain determined 
to land ; but found the people fo extremely hoftile, 
that no intercourfe could be had ; nay, he himfelf was 
in danger of loiing his life by a lance thrown by one 
of the natives, which palled clofe over his ihoulder. 
From the extreme hoftility of the people of this ifland, 
it was named by Captain Cook Savage Ifland. It is 
of a round Ihape, pretty high, and.has deep-water clofe 
to the.fliore, but has no good harbour. 

Palling by a number of fmall iflands, Captain Cook 
next anchored at that of Anamocka or Rotterdam, 
difcovered by Talman. It is fituatedin 20. 15. S. Lat. 
and 174. 31. W. Long. Its form is triangular, each 
fide extending about three and a half or four miles. 
From the north-weft to the fouth it is encompaffed by 
a number of fmall iflands, fand banks, and breakers; 
of which no end can be feen from the. ifland on the 
northern fide, and may poffibly be as far extended as 
Amfterdam or Tongataboo. While the Captain re¬ 
mained on this ifland, he learned the names of more 
than 20 of the adjacent ifles, fome of which, were in. 
light between the north-weft and north-eaft. Two of 
thefe, which lie more to the weftward than the others, 
are named Amattajoa and Oghao. They are remarkable 
for their height ; and from a great fuioke vifible about 
the middle of Amattafoa, it was fuppofed to have’a 
volcano. The ifland of Rotterdam, Middleburg, or 
Eaoowe, with Pilftart, form a group extending about 
three degrees of longitude and two of latitude. The 
whole group was named The Friendly Ifles by .Captain 
Cook, on account of the friendlhip w'hich feemed to 
fubfill among the inhabitants, and their courteous be¬ 
haviour to ftrangers. The people of Rotterdam Ifland 
are limilar to thofe of Amfterdam; but the ifland is- 
not in fuch a (late of high cultivation as Amfterdam, 
nor do its fruits come to fuch perfection. It is alfo 
inferior in the articles of cloth, matting, &c. wnicli are. 
accounted the wealth of thefe parts. 

From Rotterdam ifland our navigator continued his 
courfe to the weftward, where he firft difcovered a 
fmall ifland ill S. Lit. 19. 48. W. Long. 178. 2. It 
was named Turtle- Ifland, from the great number of 
thefe animals found upon it. Sixteen days after he 
fell in with the duller of iflands named by M. Bou¬ 
gainville the Great Cyclades. The firft ifland on which 
he landed was Mallicollo, where, though the people 
were at firft very hoftile, they were foon conciliated, 
and a friendly intercourfe took place. The language 
of thefe people is conliderably different from that of 
the other South-fea iflands; they are diminutive in their 
perfons, and of ugly features ; their hair black or 
brown, fhort and curling, but lefs foft than that of the 
negroes. They had no name for a dog in their lan¬ 
guage, and had never feen the animal ; fo that they 
were extremely fond nf a dog and bitch of which 
Captain Cook made them a prefent.. The harbour in 


this ifland, in which the fltip came to anchor, was 
named Sandwich harbour, and lies on Lite north-call 
fide in S. Lat. 16. 25. 20. E. Long 167. 57. 53. It 
is very commodious for the carrying on any opera¬ 
tions at land, having a good depth of water, ana many 
other advantages. 

The next difeovery was that of the Group named 
Shepherd’s Ifles, in honour of Dr Shepherd, Plumian 
profelfor of aftronomy at Oxford. Numbers more 
were every day obferved ; of which one peaked rock, 
named the Monument, was uninhabited, being appa¬ 
rently inacceflible to any other creature but birds. 
Sandwich ifland is of confiderable extent, and exhibits 
a molt beautiful profpedt. It is furrounded with o- 
ther fmaller iflands, the principal of which were na¬ 
med Montague and Hinchinbrook. At Erromango they 
found the people hoftile and treacherous; and from a 
Ikirmilh they had with them near a promontory on the 
north-eaft point of the ifland, it was named Traitor’s 
Head. Its flotationisin S. Lat. 10. 43. E. Long. 169.28. 

From Erromango our navigator proceeded to Tan- 
na, an ifland they had formerly difcovered at a di- 
ftance, and which is furrounded by fome others, three 
of which are named burner, Footoona or Error an, and 
Anatom. At Tanna they ftaid for fome time, on ac¬ 
count of their wanting fome quantity of wood. A 
volcano was feen about the middle of this ifland, which 
burned with great violence, particularly in moift and 
wet weather ; but notwithftanding the friendly terms 
on which they were with the natives, the latter would 
never allow them to approach this mountain. There 
were fome fpots on the fta coal! which emitted an hot 
and fulphureous fmoke ; the people alfo exprefled 
much uneafmefs when thefe were approached or med- 
dlSd with. The port which the Ihip entered in this 
ifland was named Refolntiou harbour, and is fituared in 
S. Lat. 19. 32, 25. 4 E. Long. 169. 44. 35. It is a 
fmall creek three quarters of a mile long, and about 
half as broad. It is extremely convenient, having 
plenty of wood and water clofe to the Ihore. Among 
the vegetable productions of this ifland, there is reafon 
to fufpeCt the nutmeg-tree to be one, a pigeon ha¬ 
ving been Ihet, in the craw of which W'as a wild 
nutmeg; The inhabitants are two diftindt races 
of people, and fpeak two different languages; one 
that of the, Friendly iflands, the other peculiar to 
Tanna and thofe in the neighbourhood. The people 
are very expert in theufe of their weapons ; on which 
Mr Wales makes th-e following remarks: “ I muft 
confefs I have often been led to think the feats 
which Homer reprefentshisheroes asperforming with 
their fpears a little too much of the marvellous to be 
admitted in an heroic poem, I mean w ; hen confined 
within the ftraitftaysof Ariftotle ; nay, even fogreatan 
advocate for him as Mr Pope acknowledges them to 
be furpriling : but fince I have feen what thefe people 
can do with their wooden fpears, and them badly 
pointed, and not of an hard nature, I have not the'kaft 
exception to any one paflage in that great poet on this 
account. But if I fee fewer exceptions, I can find in¬ 
finitely more beauties in him, as he has, I think, 
fcarcely any adtion, circnmllancc, or defeription of any 
kind whatever relating to a fpear, which I have not 
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quivering motion in the ground when they fall; their feet in circumference. The palm-cabbage likewife Cook’s 
meditating their aim when they were going to throw ; abounds.here ; and thecoafts are well flocked with Difcove- 
aud their fhaking them in their hands as they go along.” excellent filh. Onthei8 thof Odlober thev arrived . rits ' 

The Archipelago, in which Captain Cook had now at Queen Charlotte’s Sound in New Zealand; the fi- ^ 
remained a confiderable time, is lituated between 14. tuation of which was now afcertained by Mr Wales Arrival at 

29. and 20.4. S. Lat. and between 166. 41. and 170. 2t. with the utmofl accuracy, its latitude being found 41.’ Zealand ; 
E. Long, extending 125 leagues in the diredtion of 5. $6. 4 S. and its longitude 174. 2j. 7. 4 E. On ex- 

N. N. W. 4 W. and S. S. E. 4 E. The principal amining the gardens which had been made, it was found 
iflands are the Peak of the Etoile, Tierra del Efptri- that they were in a thriving condition, though they 
tu Santo, Mallicollo, St Bartholomew, the IfleofLe- had been entirely negledted by the natives. Some of 
pers, Aurora, Whitfuntide Ifle, Ambrym, Paoom the cocks and hens were fuppofed to be flill in exi- 
Apee, Three Hills, Sandwich, Erromango, Tanna, ence, as a new laid hen’s egg was found, though none 
Imrner, and Anatom. They were firfl difcovered in were feen. 

1606 by Quiros, who fuppofed them to be part of a On the 10th of November Captain Cook fet fail 
fotuhern continent j nor were they vifited from that from New Zealand in fearch of a fouthern comment; 
time till the year 176S, when M. Bougainville beftow- but having traverfcd a vail extent of fea for 17 days, 
cd upon them the name of the Great Cyclades, as al- from S. Lat. 43. o. to 55. 48. he gave up all thoughts 
ready mentioned. This gentleman, however, befides of finding any more land in this part of the ocean, 
landing in the Ifle of Lepers, only difcovered that the and therefore determined to fleer diredtly for the weft 
country was not connected, but confided of iflands. entrance of the flraits of Magellan,' with a defign of 
Captain Cook examined the whole in fuch an accu- coafling the fouthern part of Terra del Fuego quite 
rate manner, afcertaining the fituation of many of round Cape Horn to Le Maire’s Straits. As the 
the iflands, and difcovering fuch numbers of new ones, world had hitherto received but very imperfedl accounts 
that he thought he had an undoubted right to irnpofe of this coafl, he thought a Purvey of it M ould be of 
a uew name upon them ; and therefore called them the more't advantage to navigation and geography than 
New Hebrides. any thing he could expedl to meet with in a higher 

From the New Hebrides Captain Cook fet fail for latitude. On the 17th of December he reached the At Terra 
New Zealand, in order to profecute his voyage in coafl of Terra del Fuego, and in three days more an-del Fuego. 
fearch of a fouthern continent, but in three days dif- chored in a place to which hegave the name of Chrifl- 
covered a large iflaud, which he named New Caledo- mas Sound. The land appeared defolate beyond any 
nia ; and which, next to new Zealand, is the larged thing he had hitherto experienced. It feems to be 
in the Pacific Ocean. It lies -between 19. 39. and 22. entirely compofed of rocky mountains without the 

30. S. Lat. and between 163. 37. and 167. 14. E. lead appearance of vegetation. Thefe mountains ter- 
Loug. lying N. W. 4 W. and S. E. 4 E, extending minate in horrid precipices, the craggy fummits of 
about 87 leagues in that diredtion, though its breadth which fpire up to a vaft height; fo that fcarcely any 
does not any where exceed to leagues. The natives thing in nature can have a more barren and favage 
are flrong, adtive, well made, and feem to be a middle afpedt than the whole of the country. In the courf'e 
race between thofe of Tanna and the friendly Ides ; of his voyage along this coad, he could not but ob- 
and the women were more chade than thofe of the ferve, that at no time had he ever made one of fuch 
iflands farther to the eadward. The ifland afforded a length where fo little occured of an interefling na- 
confiderable variety of plants for the botanids, and ture. Barren and dreary, however, as the coafl was, 
fome excellent timber of the fpecies of the pitch-pine, it was not totally deflitute of accommodations about 
for malls and fpars. The wood is clofe-grained, white, Chriflmas Sound. Frefh water and wood for fuel 
and tough ; and very fit for the purpofe. One of the were found about every harbour; and the country 
linall iflands furrounding the large one was named the every where abounds with fowl, particularly geefe. 

Ifle of Fines, from the quantity of thefe trees found A confiderable number of plants were alfo found upon 
upon it; ana another, from the number and variety of it, almod every fpecies of which was new to the bo- 
plants it afforded, had the name of Botany Ifland. The tanids. Inpaffingby Cape Horn, it was wifhed to 
coad, however, was fo dangerous, that our navigator, determine whether it belonged to the land of Ter- 
having no more time to fpare, was obliged to leave ra del Fuego, or to a fmall ifland fouth from it; but 
fome part of it unexplored, though the extent was de- this was found impradlicable on account of the fog- 
termined, as has been already related. MrForderwas gy weather and dangerous fea. Its latitude was 
of opinion, that the language of this people is totally now determined to be 55. 58. S. and its longitude 
different from that of any of the other South Sea 67. 46. W. The coad appeared Iris dreary here than 
iflands, on the weflern fide of Terra del Fuego ; for though 

Proceeding from New Caledonia, our navigatornext the fummits of fome of the hills were rocky, the fides 
fell in with an ifland about five leagues in circuinfe- and valleys feemed covered with a green turf and wood- 66 
rence, and of a good height, fituated in S. Lat. 29. ed in tufts. In palling this cape a remark was made Remark* 

2. 30. and E. Long. 168, 16. ; on whichhe bellowed by the Captain, that if he were on a voyage round ona 
the name of Norfolk JJland. It was entirely unhabited. Cape Horn to the weft, and not in want of 'wood or voya £ e 
Various trees arid plants common at new Zealand were water, or any other thing which might make it necef- ™ undCa P e 
obferved here, particularly the flax plant, which is more fary to put into port, he v ould fail a confiderable way ° rn ' 
luxuriant in this ifland than in any part of New Zea- to the fouthward fo as to be out of the reach of land 
land. The chief produce of this ifland is a kind of altogether. By this method he would avoid the cur- 
fpruce pine, many of the trees of which are 10 or 12 rents, whofe force, he was of opinion, would be broken 

at 


/ 
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Cook's at 10 or 12 leagues distance from the fhore, ami far- 
Difcove- tlier off would be entirely ddtroyed. The extent < ( 
nes. Terra del Fuego, and confcqucmiy of Magellan's 
Straits, was found to be lefs than what is commonly 
laid down in maps and charts, and the 10 ill, in gene¬ 
ral,' 1 ‘‘ lefs dangerous than has been dually rrprdeut- 
cd; though this mult undoubtedly have been owing 
in a great meafure to the weather, which happened to 
67 be remarkably temperate. In one of the fmall liiauds 
Stirprifmg near Staten Land, and which, from their being di(co- 
concord of vered onnewyear’s day, werecalied New Ye.i -’s ljLs, 
iu^hefe 1113 a rcmar k a ^ e harmony was obferved among the ani- 
mals of different fpecies with which thefe delblate rc- 
'' ' ' gions abound. The fea-lions occupy .the greatell part 
of the fea-coaft; the bears occupy the illand ; the 
lliags are polled in the higheft cliffs; the penguins in 
fuch places as have the bdl accefs to and from the fea; 
and the other birds choofe more retired places. Oc- 
calionally, however, all thefe animals were feen to mix 
together like domellic cattle and poultry in a farm¬ 
yard, without one attempting to hurt the other in the 
leaft. Even the eagles and vultures were frequent¬ 
ly obferved fitting together on the hills among the 
lings, while none of the latter, either old or young, 
appeared to be dilturbed at their prefence. It is pro¬ 
bable, therefore, that thefe birds of prey fubiiil by 
feeding on the carcafes of the animals which die natu¬ 
rally or by various accidents, and which mult-be very 
numerous from the immenfe quantity exilting on the 
63 ifland. 

Fartherdif- Our navigator now fet out in quell of that extenfive 
coveries in coaft laid down in Mr Dalrymples’s chart, and in which 
the fouth- ji S marked the Gulph of St Seballian ; but when he 
«rnregions. came j nto t ] ie place where it is fuppofed to lie, neither 
land nor any certain ligns of it could be met with. 
Someillands, however, were difeovered, particularly 
Willis’s ifland, in S. Lat. 54. o. W. Long. 3S. 23 ; 
another named Bird Ifland and South Georgia , ti mated 
between 53. 57. and 54. 57. S. Lat. and between 
38. 13. and 35. 34. W. Long. All thefe were co¬ 
vered with fnow and ice to a great height. Not a tree 
was to be feen, not even a Ihrub, nor were there any 
rivulets or ftreams of water; the only vegetables to be 
met with were a coarfe ftrong bladed grafs, wild bur- 
net, and a kind of mofs. A conliderable quantity of 
feals and penguins were met with, whofe flelh, though 
very coarfe, was preferred by the Ihip’s company, 
even by Captain Cook himfelf, to the fait provilions, 
which were now greatly decayed. The moil foutherly 
land difeovered by our navigator was that on which he 
bellowed the name of Southern Thule, and which is 
fituated in S. Lat. 59° 13' 30^, W. Long. 27 0 45'. 
This was Hill more defolate than South Georgia, be¬ 
ing forfaken even by the feals and penguins which 
abounded on it. Not a Angle herb of any kind was 
feen upon it, but vail high and barren mountains, 
the tops of fome of which reached above- the clouds 
and it may be remarked, that this feems to-be the only 
part of the worlJ hitherto difeovered, entirely unfit 
6^ for the fupportof animal life. 

Of the Southern Thule was difeovered on the 31ft of Ja- 

exiftence nuary 1775; and from this to the 6 th of February 
of a fouth- f ev eral other lands were difeovered, and named Gape 
era conti- Briflol, Gape Montague, Sounder’s Ifle , Candlemas Ifles, 
,!r " and Sandwich’s Land. With regard to this lali. Captain 


Cook was undetermined whether it was a group of Cook’* 
iflands or part of a continent lying near the pole,, as Inlcow 
after all his disappointments he flill was inclined to ne ’- 
think that fuch a continent has an exigence, 011 ac¬ 
count of the vaft quantity of ice met within the 
fouthern fcas ; and which from its great height appears 
to be formed in bays and gttlpbs of the land, and not 
in the ocean iiielf. The greatell part of this fturherjj 
continent, however, if it lias any exiftcnce, until be 
within the polar circle, where the fea is lb incumbered 
with ice, that the land mull be inacceffibie. So great 
is the danger in navigating thefe fouthern feas, that 
Captain Cook aliens, on the moll probable grounds in 
the world, that fuch lands as lie to the louthward of 
his difeoveries could not be explored s and that no 
man would ever venture farther than he had done. 

Thick fogs, fnow-ftorms, intenfe cold, and every thing 
that can render navigation difficult or dangerous, ivuirg 
be encountered ; all which difficulties are greatly 
heightened by the inexpreffible horrid afpeft of the 
country iiirlf. It is a part of the world doomed by 
nature never once to feel the warmth of the fun’s rays, 
but be buried in everlalting fnow and ice. W liat- 
ever ports there may be on the coalt, they are alinoll 
entirely covered with frozen fnow of a vail thicknefs. 

If, however, any of them flrould be fo far open as to 
invite a Ihip iiuo it, Ihe would run the riff of being 
fixed there forever, or of coming out in an ice iflaud. 

To this it may be added, that the iflands and floats on 
the coall, the great falls from the ice-dills in the port, 
or a fudden fuow-llorm, might be attended with equal¬ 
ly fatal effects. For thefe reafons our commander de- 
dermined to abandon the purfuit of a land whofe ex- 
iilencewas fo equivocal, bat whofe inutility, if it Ihould 
be difeovered, was certain. One thing'only remained 
to complete what he wiflied to accompli Hi, and that 70 
was to determine the exiftence of Bouvet’s land. In Voyage in 
this inquiry he fpent 16 days; but having run lor. 13 of 
of thefe direftly in the latitude affigned to that land, 1 ol ’ vct 's 
and found no appearance of it or of Cape Circumci- and ' 
fion, he concluded that neither of them had any ex- 
iltence, but that the navigators had been deceived 
by the appearance cf ice iflands. Two days more 
were fpent in quell of fome land which had been ob¬ 
ferved more to the fouthward, but with the like bad 
fuccefs : after which our Commander abandoned all far¬ 
ther thoughts of fouth era difeoveries, and prepared for 
returning to England. On his way home, however, 
he determined to diredb hiscourfe in fuch a manner as „ 
to fall in with the ifles of Deniaand Marfeveen. Thefe of the ifle* 
are laid down in Dr Halley’s variation chart in theofDenia 
latitude of 41.. ~ S. aud about 4. o. E. from the me- and Marfe- 
ridian of the Cape of Good Hope. None of ihefe veeiu 
iflands could be found ; and therefore our commander 
having very little time to fpare either in fearching for 
them or attempting to difprove their exiftence, made 
the belt of his way to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
from thence to England. In his paflage thither he 
vifited the ifles of St Helena, Afcenfton, and Fernando ~ 
de Noronha. An experiment was made on the ufc of of the ufc- 
the ftill for procuring freffi water at fea ; the refult of fullnefs of 
which was, that though the invention was ufeful upon diftilling- 
the whole, yet it would not by any means be advifable fc & -wate« 
to trull entirely to it. Provided indeed that there was 
not a fcarcity of fuel, and that the coppers were good. 
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as much might thus be 
life; but that no efforts would be fnfficienf to procure 
the quantity neceflary for the prefervation of health, 
efpecially in hot climates. He waslikewife convinced 
that nothing contributes more to the health of feanien 
than having plenty of frelh water. His lad; dage in 
this fecond voyage before his arrival.in England was 
at Fayal, one of the Azores iflands;. and his only de- 
lign in dopping here was to give Mr Walesr-an oppor- 
tnnity of finding the rate of the watches going, that 
fo he might be enabled to find the longitude of thefe 
iflands with the greater certainty. 

In our commander’s third voyage he touched at the 
i.land of Teneriffe indead of Madeira, looking upon 
the former to be a better place for procuring refrefli- 
ments ; and was convinced of the jtidnefs of his cou- 
jedtureby the facility with which provifions of all kinds 
sTCrc obtainThe air of the country is exceedingly 
healthy and proper for thofe fubjedt to pulmonary 
complaints. This was accounted for by a gentleman 
of the place from the great height of the ifland, by 
which it was in the power of any perfon to change due 
temperature of the airas hepleafed ; and heexpreliedhis 
furprizethat pbylkuns, indead offending their patients 
to Nice or Lifbon, did not fend them to Teneriffe. 

. From the fame gentlemen it was learned, that the tea- 
(hrub grows in that ifland as a common weed, which is 
condattrly exterminated in large quantities. The 
Spaniards, however, fometimes ufe it as tea, andafcrlbe 
to it all the qualities of that brought from the Eaft 
Indies. They give it alfo the name of tea, and fay 
that it was found in the country when the iflands were 
fird difeovered. Another botanical curiofity is the 
fruit called the impregnated lemon, which is-a perfedt 
and didindt lemon inclofed within another, and dif¬ 
fering from the •uter only in being a little more 
globular. 

From Teneriffe Captain Cook proceeded to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and from thence to the dnuh- 
ward, where he fell in with two iflands, the larger of 
which is about ij leagues in circuit, and the fmaller 
about nine; their didance from one another being 
about five leagues. The one of thefe iflands lies in 
S. Lat. 46. 53. and E. Long. 37. 46 ; the other in 
S. Lat. 46. 4. E. Long. 38. 8. As the fliips pa fled 
through between them, they could not difeern either 
tree or fhrub upon any of them even with the afliflance 
of their bed glades. The Ihore feemed to be bold and 
rocky, their internal parts full of mountains, whofe 
fides and fummits were covered with fnow. Thefe two, 
with four others, which lie from 9 to 12 degrees of 
longitude more to the ead, and nearly in the fame la¬ 
titude, had been difeovered in the year 1772 by Cap¬ 
tains Marion du Frefne and Crozet, two French navi¬ 
gators, in their paflage from the Cape of Good Hope 
to the Philippines. As no names had been afligned to 
them in a chart of the Southern Ocean communicated 
to Captain Cook in 1775, the two larger ones were by 
him didinguiflied by the name of Prince Edward’s 
Iflands, in honour of his Majcdy’s fourth foil: the 
other four, with a view to commemorate the difeove- 
ries, were called Marion’s and Crozet’s Iflands. 

Front th-fe our commander fleered to the fouthward 
in fearch of Kerguelen’s land, which he had been in- 
drufled to touch at, in order to di(cover, if .poflible. 


_ his paflage to it fevcral new Cook’a 

1 [lands were drdoieied , to one wbiclt Kerguelen had Diicovt- 
given the name of the Ifland of Rendezvous, Cap- rlts - 
tain Cook, on account of its fhape, changed it to that ' v * 
of Blight’s Cap. It is fituated in S. Lat. 48. 29. E. 

Long. 68. 40. and is a high round rock, inacceffible 
to all creatures hut birds. Next day he fell in with Defcripti- 
Kergueleu’s land, at fird thought to be a part of the mi of that 
fouthern continent, but afterwards found by Kergu-e- Hland. 
len himfelf to be an ifland. The extent of it, how¬ 
ever,. was not determined either by the French navi¬ 
gator or by Captain Cook. The former reckons it 
at 200 leagues in circumference, but Captain Cook, 
edimates it at much lefs. Onr navigator could not. 
get any extenfive view of it on account of the fog¬ 
gy weather; but as far as could be difeovered, it was 
barren and defolate, infomuch that there was neither 
lood nor covering for cattle of any kind, fo that they 
would inevitably perifli if any were left. Even the 
fea-coads were in a great meafure deditute of fifli; 
but the fliore was covered with innumerable multitudes 
of feals, together with penguins and other birds; all 
of which were fo void of fear, that any quantity 
whatever might be killed without any difficulty. Not 
a fingle tree nor Ihntb could be fecn, nor a piece of 
driftwood on the fliore; and herbage of every kind 
was likewife very fcarce. A prodigious quantity of the 
fea-weed, called by Sir Jofeph Banks fuats gigenteus, 
was found in one of the bays. The whole- variety of 
plants found in this ifland did nor exceed r6 or 18 
fpecies. The harbour in which our navigator made 
his longed day on this defolate coad was named Port. 

Pallijer, and is fituated in S. Lat. 49. 3. E. Long. 

69. 37. In this voyage our navigator undoubtedly 
difplayed fuperior nautical abilities to thofe of M. Ker¬ 
guelen, who in two voyages to the place had never 
been able to bring his fliips to anchor 011 any part of 


the coad. 


So 


From Kerguelen’s land our navigator proceeded to of Van 
the coad of New Holland, where he now touched at Diemen’s 
the fouthern part called Van Biestiesi’s land, where he land- 
anchored in Adventure Bay. Here they found plenty 
of wood and water, with abundance of grafs, coarlc in¬ 
deed, where they went fird afliore, but afterwards 
much finer and proper for the cattle. Here, as every 
where elle, the latitudes and longitudes were fettled 
with the greated exactnefs. The bottom of Adven¬ 
ture Bay was found to lie in S. Lat. 43 0 21' 6" ; E. 

Long. 147 0 29'. The inhabitants vifited them in a 
friendly manner, but feemed as dupid and infenfible as 
thofe they had formerly feen. They feemed to be to¬ 
tally ignorant of the ufe of iron, and fet no value up¬ 
on any thing in the ornamental way excepting beads ; 
nor did they feem to be acquainted even with the ufe 
of fifli hooks. Here they found the dories of the an¬ 
cient fauns and fatyrs living in hollow trees realized. 

Some huts covered with bark, and of a mod wretched 
condrudion, were indeed found near the fhore ; but 
the mod commodious habitations were afforded by 
the larged trees. Thefe had their trunks hollowed 
out by fire to the height of fix or feven feet; and 
there was room enough in one of them for three or 
four perfons to fit round a hearth made of clay ; and 
it may judly feem furprifing, that notwithdanding the 
extreme violence offered to the vegetative powers of 

the 
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Cook’s the tree by forming this habitation, it full continued to 
Difeove- fio.nlh in confeqaence of one fide being left entire. 
rie8 - The people, notwithilanding their extreme barbarity, 
were iiippofcu to proceed from the fame itock with 
thofe of the South Sea Islands. As in one of their 
vilits the natives had feized upon two pigs which had 
been brought a£hore, apparently with an intention to 
kill the .mi, the commander determined to make them 
a prefent of thefe animals ; though from their exceffive 
flupidity and inattention there was no probability of 
their allowing them to propagate, if they had been 
put direCtl/ into their hands. To prevent this, Cap¬ 
tain Cook ordered the two they had attempted to 
feize, being a boar and fow, to be can ieu about a mile 
within the head of the bay, and faw them left by the 
fide of a frelh water rivulet. He was prevented from 
leaving any other lj.ecies by a confideration of .the bar- 
81 barity of the inhabitants. 

Vifit to From New Holland our navigator proceeded to New 
New Zea- Zealand, where he arrived on the 12th of February 
-land. 1777, and anchored in Queen Charlotte’s Sound. 

Here he was defrrous of leaving a further fupply of ani¬ 
mals ; but the inhabitants had hitherto lhowu fuch 
careleflnefs about thofe which had been left, that he 
durft not venture to leave any other than two goats, a 
male and a female with kid, and two hogs, a boar 
and fow. He was informed, however, that one chief 
had feveral cocks and hens in his pollefiion, fo that 
there was fome probability of thefe animals being al¬ 
lowed to multiply; and as ten or a dozen hogs had at 
different times been left by Captain Cook, befrdcs 
thofe put on fhore by Captain Furneaux, it feems alfo 
to be likely that this race of creatures will increafe ei¬ 
ther in a wild or domeltic Hate, or both. The gardens 
had dill been almoft totally neglected, and fome of 
them deftroyed. Thofe which remained, however, 
produced cabbages, onions, leeks, purflains, radi.flies, 
and a few potatoes. Thefe lad had been brought from 
the Cape of Good Hope, and were fo greatly melio¬ 
rated by the change of foil, that with proper cul¬ 
tivation they feemed to bid fair for excelling thofe of 
mod other countries. 

Our navigator’s next courfe was towards the Ifland 
of Otaheite ; in the run to which he difeovered the 
8a Ifland of Mangea, fltuated in S. Lat. 22. 57. E. 
’Sxtraordi- Long. 301. S 3 - From thence he proceeded to Wa¬ 
nary pre- teoa, where Omai, now on his way home, recognized 
fervationof t i irce G f ^jg countrymen, natives of the Society 
native* of ° ^ an ^ s > w ^° arrived here by the following acci- 
■Qtaheite. dent. About 12 years before, 20 of the natives of 
Otaheite had embarked in a canoe, in order to vilit the 
neighbouring ifland of Ulietea. A violent dorm arofe, 
which drove them out of their courfe, and they differed 
incredible hardlhips by famine and fatigue, fo that the 
greated part of them perilhed. Four men continued 
hanging by the fide of the veflel for four days after it 
was overfet, when they were at lad brought within 
light of the people of this ifland. The latter imme¬ 
diately font out their canoes, and brought them a- 
fhore, treating them afterwards with fo much kindnefs, 
that the three who now furvived exprefled no defire 
-of returning to their own country, though they had 
now an opportunity, but chofe rather to remain where 
they were. This ifland is fituated in S. Lat. 20. 1. E. 
Len.-aoi . 45. and is about fix leagues in circumference. 


The inhabitants arc faid to be equally amiable in theif (>ok'» 
perfons and diipofuions. 1/ifxvc- 

Vifltin->'a fntall -ifland named Wennona-ete, or Ota- , r,t ' s - 
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kootaia, lnuated in S. Lat. 19. 15. and £. Long. 2ci. 

37. our commander found it without inhabitants, cho’ 
there were undoubted mark’s of its being occaflonally 
frequented. Harvey’s Ifland, which in hi, former 
voyage had been ' deflitute of inhabitants, was now 
found to be well peopled ; but the inhabitants fliowed 
fuch an hoiliie dilpofmon that no refrefltments could be 
procured ; for which reafon it was determined to fleer 
for the Friendly Iflands, where there was a certainty g ? 
of meeting with an abundant fupply. In his way thi- p a lmerfto» 
titer he touched at Palmerflott Ifland, from a fntall ifle iflandapio- 
near which a fupply of 1200 cocoa nuts were obtained, per place 
beiidcS abundance of fifli and birds of vatious kinds. 

Had the ifland been capable of fnrnilhing water, the 
Captain would have preferred it to any of the inhabited watt:r . 
ones ior the purpofe of procuring refrefltments, as they 
could be had in any quantity without moleflation front 
the petulance of the inhabitants. As water at this 
time happened to be a fcarcearticle, our navigator was 
obliged to fupply himfelf from the fliowers which fell, 
and which afforded as much in an hour as he could pro¬ 
cure by diflillation in a month. 

During the time of refidence at the Friendly Iflands 
our navigator viiited one named Hepaee, at which 110 
European fltip had ever touched before. Here he was 
entertained in a friendly manner, fupplied with re- 
frelhments, and left fome ufeful animals ; great addi¬ 
tions were made to (he geography of thefe iflands, and 
many curious remarks made on the inhabitants and na¬ 
tural products. It was obferved by Mr Anderfon, that 
the people had very proper notions of the immateria¬ 
lity and immortality of the human foul, and he thought 
himfelf authorifed’ to aflert, that they did not worfhip 
any part of the vifible creation. g 4 

Palling by a fmall ifland named Toobouai, about five Reception 
or fix miles in extent, and lituated in S. Lat. 23. 2y. of Omai at 
E. Long. 210. 37. our navigator now arrived at Ota- Otaheite. 
lieite. Here Omai met with his relations, fome of 
whom received him with apparent indifference ; but 
his meeting with an aunt and a filler was marked with 
expreflions of the moll tender regard. It was Hua- 
heine, however, that was deftined for the place oTO- 
niai’s filial refidence, and thither the Captain repaired 
on purpofe to fettle him. The affair was conduc¬ 
ed with great folemnity ; and Omai brought with 
him a fuitable aflortment of prefents to the chiefs, 
went through a great number of religious ceremo¬ 
nies, and made a fpeech, the fnbjeCt of w hich had g 
been didated to him by Captain Cook. The re-He is fet- 
fulc of the negocia-rion was, that a fpot of ground was tledatHua- 
affigned him, extending about 200 yards along the heine. 
fliore of die harbour, with a proportionable part of 
an adjacent hill. The carpenters of both (hips were 
then employed in conftruCting an houfe for him, in 
which he might fecure his European commodities. 

At the fame time a garden was made for his ufe, in 
which were planted {haddocks, vines, pine-apples, me¬ 
lons, and feveral other garden vegetables. Here he 
met with a brother, After, and lifter-in-law, by whom 
he was very affectionately received ; but -it was difeo¬ 
vered with concern, that none of his relations were 
able to protect him in cafe of any attack-on his perfon 

or 
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Cook’s or property ; fo that there was too much reafon to 
Difcove- fear that he would be plundered immediately on the 
ries - departure of the Englilh. To prevent this, if pof- 

v iible. Captain Cook advifed him to conciliate the fa¬ 

vour and engage the patronage and protection of fome 
of the mod powerful chiefs by proper prefents ; at the 
fame time that he himfelf took every opportunity of 
letting the inhabitants know that it was his intention 
to return to the iiland again, and. if he did not find 
Omai in the fame date of fecurity in which he left 
him, thofe by whom he had been injured would cer¬ 
tainly feel the weight of his refentment. About a 
fortnight after leaving Huaheine, the Captain had a 
mefiage from Omai; in which he informed him that 
every thing went well, only that his goat had died in 
kidding, for which he deiired another might be fent; 
and accompanied this requeh with another for two 
axes, which were fent along with a couple of kids, 
86 male and female. O11 taking this final leave of the So- 
Remarks ciety {(lands, Captain Cook obferves, that it would 
ontheSoci- have been far better for thefe poor people never to 
ty Iflands. Ji avc known the fuperiority of the Europeans in fuc-h 
arts as render life comfortable, than after once being 
acquainted with it to be again abandoned to their ori¬ 
ginal incapacity of improvement; as, if the intercourfe 
between them and us ihould be wholly difeontinued, 
they could not be reftored to that happy (late of me¬ 
diocrity in which they were found. It feemed to him 
that it was become in a manner incumbent on the Eu¬ 
ropeans to vifit thefe iflands once in three or four years, 
in order to fupply them with thofe conveniences of 
which they have taught them the ufe. It is indeed to 
be apprehended, that by the time the iron tools which 
were then among them are worn out, they will have 
forgot the ufe of their own ; as in this lad voyage it 
was obferved that the ufe of their former tools was al- 
gy mod totally aboliflied. 

Chriftmas Having left the Society Iflands, Captain Cook now 
Ifland dif- proceeded to the northward, eroding the equator on 
covered. t i ie 22A and 23d of December ; and on the 24th dif- 
eovered a low uninhabited iiland about 15 or 20 


others; but being driven out of it by drefs of wea- Cook’s 
ther, he was obliged to land them upon a fmaller one Diicove- 
named Oneeheow. They were a he-goat with two fe- ries * 
males, and a boar and fow of the Englifli breed, ' * " 

which is much fuperior to that of the South-Sea 
Iflands. He left alfo the feeds of melons, pumpkins, 
and onions. The foil of this ifland feemed in general 
to be poor : it was obfervable that the ground was co¬ 
vered with dirubs and plants, fome of which had a 
more delicious fragrancy than had been experienced 
before. The inhabitants of thefe iflands are much 
commended, notwithdanding the borri&cudom of eat¬ 
ing hitman lielh. In every thing manufafiured by them 
there is an ingenuity and neamefs in an uncommon de¬ 
gree ; and the elegant form and poliih of fome of their 
filhing-books could not be exceeded by an European 
• artifi, even addled by all his proper tools. From what 
was leen of their agriculture alfo, it appeared that they 
were by no means novices in that art, and that the 
quantity and goodnefs of their vegetable produ&ions 
might witli propriety be attributed as much to iheir 
Ikilful culture as to the fertility of the foil. The lan¬ 
guage of the Sandwich Ifles is almod identically the 
fame with that of Gtaheite. gp 

Proceeding farther to the northward, our navigators America* - 
difeovered the coadof New Albion on the 7:h of March coa d difeo- 
1778. Its appearance was very different from that of veret * - 
the countries with which they had hitherto been con ver- 
fant. The land was full of mountains, the tops of which 
were covered with fnovv ; while the valleys between 
them, and the grounds on the fea-coad, high as well 
as iow, were covered with trees, which formed a beau¬ 
tiful profpedt as of one vad fored. The place where 
they landed was fituated in N. Lat. 44. 33. E. Long. 

234. 20. At fird the naiives feemed to prefer iron 
to every other article of commerce ; hut at lad they 
(bowed fuch a predileftion for brafs, that fcarcely a bit 
of it was left in the (hips except what belonged to ihe 
neceflary indruments. It was obferved alfo, that thefe 
people were much more tenacious of their property 
than any of the favage nations that had hitherto been 


leagues in circumference. Here the longitude and la¬ 
titude were exactly determined by means of an eclipfe 
of the ftm. The wed fide of it where the eclipfe was 
obferved, lies in N. Lat. 1. 59. £. Long. 202. 30. 

From the time of its difeovery it obtained the name of 
Chriftmas Ifland. Plenty of turtle were found upon it, 
and the Captain caufed the feeds of the cocoa-nut, 
o 8 yams, and melons, to be planted. 

Sandwich Proceeding dill to the northward, our navigator 

Hies.. next fell in with five iflands, to which he gave the ge¬ 
neral name of Sandwich Ifles, in honour of his patron. 
Their names in the language of the country are Woa- 
hoo, Atooi, Oneeheow, Oreehoua, and Tehoora. 
They are fituated in the latitude of 21. 30. and 22. 15. 
North, and between 199. 20. and 201. 30. E. Long. 
The longitude was deduced from no fewer than 72 lets 
of lunar obfervations. The larged of thefe iflands is 
Atooi, and does not in the lead referable the other 
iflands of the South Sea formerly vifited by our na¬ 
vigator, excepting only that it has hills near the 
centre, which dope gradually towards the fea-fide. 
The only domedic animals found upon it were hogs, 
dogs, and fowls. Captain Cook deligned to have 
made die inhabitants, of this ifland a prefent of fome 

a 


met with, infomnch that they would parr neither with 
wood, water, grafs, nor the mod trifling article, with¬ 
out a compenfation, and were fometimes very unrea- 
fonable in their demands ; with which, however, the 
Captain always complied as far as was in his power. 2® 
The place where the Refolution was now anchored Nootka 
was by our navigator called St George’s Sound, but he Sound, 
afterwards underdood that the natives gave it the name 
of Nootka. Its entrance is fituated in the ead corner 
of Hope Bay, in N. Lat. 49. 33. E. Long. 233. 12. ?I 
The climate, as far as they had an opportunity of ob- Mildnefs 
ferving it, was much milder than that on the eadern <>f the tli- 
coad of the American continent in the fame parallel of mate ’ 
latitude ; and ir was remarkable that the thermometer, 
even in the night, never fell lower than 42 0 , while in 
the daytime it frequently rofe to 6o°. The trees met 
with here are chiefly the Canadian pine, white cyprefs, 
and fome other kinds of,pine. There feemed to be a 
fcarcity of birds, which are much haraffed by the natives, 
who ornament their clothes with the feathers, and ufe 
the flelh for food. The people are no drangers to the Natives ae- 
ufe of metals, having iron tools in general ufe among quainted 
' them ; and Mr Gore procured two filver fpoons of tllc 
condru&ion limil.ir to what maybe obferved, in fome “ f 0 mt * 

Flemifh 
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Cypk’j Flemilh pictures, from a native who wore them round 
Difcovs- his neck as.au ornament. It is moil probable that 
rie». theft* metals have been conveyed to them by the way 
of Hudfon’s Bay and Canada ; nor is it improbable 
that fome of them may have been introduced from the 
north-'weftern .parts of Mexico. 

While Captain Cook failed along this coaft, he kept 
always at a diftance from land when the wind blew 
ftrongly upon it; whence feveral large gaps were left 
unexplored, particularly between the latitudes of 50° 
and jj°. The exafl fituation of the fuppofed ftraits 
of Anian was not ascertained, though there is not the 
le3.fl doubt, that if he had lived to return by the fame 
way in 1779, he would have examined every part with 
his ufual accuracy. On departing from Nootka Sound, 
our navigator firft fell in with an iflandin N. Lat. 59. 
49, E. Long. 216. 58. to which he gave the name of 
Kay's Iftand. Several others were difeovered in the 
neighbourhood ; and the ihip came to an anehor in an 
Prince inlet named by the Captain Prince William’s Sotpid. 
William’s Here he had an opportunity of making feveral obferva- 
Sound. tious on the inhabitants, as well as on the nature of 
the country. From every thing relative to the former, 
it was concluded, that the inhabitants were of the fame 
race with the Efquimaux or Greenlanders. The ani¬ 
mals were much the fame with thofe met with at Noot¬ 
ka, and a beautiful ikin of one animal, which feemed to 
be peculiar to the place, was offered for fale. Mr An- 
derfon was inclined to think that it was the fame 
to which Mr Pennant has given the name of the 
cafan marmot. The alcedo, or great king’s fiffier, was 
found here, having very fine and bright colours. The 
humming-bird alfo came frequently, and flew about the 
fliip while at anchor ; though it is fcarce to be fuppo¬ 
fed that it can live throughout the winter on account 
of the extreme cold. The water-fowl were in confi¬ 
derable plenty; and there is a fpecies of diver which 
feemed to be peculiar to the place. Almoft the only 
kinds of fifla met with in the place were torlk and liar 
libut. The trees were chiefly the Canadian and fpruce 
pine, fome of which were of a confiderable height and 
thicknefs. The Sound is judged by Captain Cook to 
occupy a degree and a half of latitude and two of 
longitude, exclufively of its arms and branches, which 
were nor explored. There was every reafon to believe 
that the inhabitants had never been vifited by any Eu¬ 
ropean veffel before; but our navigator found them in 
poffeffion not only of iron but of beads, which it is 
probable are conveyed to them acrofs the continent 
from Hudfon’s Bay. 

Cook’s ri- Soon after leaving Prince William’s Sound, our na- 
ver. vigators fell in with another inlet, which it was ex¬ 
pelled would lead either to- the northern fea or to 
Hudfon’s or Baffin’s bay; but upon examination it 
was found to end in a large river. This was tra¬ 
ced for 210 miles from the mouth, as high as N. 
Lat. 61. 30. and promifes to vie with the mofl con¬ 
fiderable ones already known, as it lies open by means 
of its various branches to a very confiderable inland 
communication. As no name was given by our com¬ 
mander to this river, it was ordered by Lord Sand¬ 
wich to be named Cool’s River. The inhabitants 
feemed to be of the fame race with thofe of Prince 
William’s Sound ; and like them had glafs beads and 
knives, they were alfo clothed in very fine furs ; -fo that 
Vol. V. 


it feemed probable that a valuable fur*trade might be Cook’s 
carried on from that country. Several attempts have EiLove- 
accordingly been made from the Britiih fetilemcnts in . r ‘‘-' 5, . 
the Eafi Indies to efiablilh a traffic of that hind ; but ~”~ v 
little benefit accrued from it except to the proprietors 
of the firft veffel, her cargo having greatly lowered 
the price of that commodity in the Cbintfe market. It 
muff be obferved, that on the weftern fide of the Ame¬ 
rican continent, the only valuable fkins met with arc 
thofe of the fea-otter ; thofe of the other animals, efpe- 
cially foxes and martins, being of an inferior quality to 
fuch as are met with in other parts. 95 

Proceeding farther to the northward, our navigator They fall 
now fell in with a race of people who had evidently in with the 
been vifited by the Ruffians, and feemed to have adopt- ifla P Js dli * 
ed from them fome improvements in drefs, See. In c ° vt £ ec i by 
the profecution of this part of their voyage, it appeared u ’ 
that they had been providentially conveyed in the dark 
through a paffage fo dangerous, that our commander 
would not have ventured upon it in the day time. 

They were now got in among thofe' iflands which had 
lately been difeovered by Captain Beering and other 
Ruffian navigators, and came to an anchor in an har¬ 
bour of Oonalalhka, fituated in N. Lat. 53. 55. E. 

Long. 193, 30. Here it was remarked, that the inha¬ 
bitants had as yet profited very little by their inter- 
courfe with the Ruffians; fo that they did not even 
drefs the fifii they ufed for their food, but devoured 
them quite raw. 

From Oonalalhka our navigator proceeded again to¬ 
wards the continent, which he continued to trace as far 
as poffible to the northward. In the latitude of 54. 48. 9 g 
E. Long. 195. 4J. N. Lat. is a volcano of the ffiape of A volcano, 
a perfect cone, having the crater at the very fummir. 

On the coaft farther to the north the foil appears very 
barren, producing neither tree nor ffirub, though the 
lower grounds are not deftitute of grafs and fome other 
plants. To a rocky point of confiderable height, fi¬ 
tuated in N. Lat. 58. 42. E. Long, 197. 36. our com¬ 
mander gave the name of Cape Ncwnkam. 

• Here Mr Anderfon, the furgeon of the Refolution, 
died of a eonfomption under which he had laboured for 
more than twelve months. Soon after he had breathed 
his laft, land being feen at a diftance, it was named An~ 
derfon’s Ijland; and on the 9th of Auguft the Ihip an¬ 
chored under a point of the continent, which he na- 07 
med Cape Prince of Wales. This -is remarkable for be- Cape 7 
ing the moll wefterly point of the American continent Prince of 
hitherto known. It is fitnated in N. Lat. 65. 46. E. Wales. 
Long. 191. 4j. It is only 39 miles diftant from the g 
eaftern coaft of Siberia ; fo that our commander had vicinity of 
the pleafore of afeertaining The vicinity of the two the conti- 
condnents to each other, which had only been imper- nents of 
fe£tly done by the Ruffian navigators. Setting fail Alia and 
from this point next day, he fleered to the weft and A 1 " 61,10 * 1 
north, when he foon fell in with the country of the 
Tfchutlki, which had been explored by Beering in 
1728. Here he had an opportunity of corn-filing M. 

Stcehlin’s map, who had placed in thefc feas an ima¬ 
ginary illand, on which he bellowed the name of A- 
lafcbka. Being convinced that the land he had now 
reached was part of the Afiaiic continent, our com¬ 
mander direfited his courfe eaftward, in order to fall 
in with that of America ; and on the 1 7th reached 
The latitude of 70. 33. and E. Long. 197. 41. Here 
3 G they 
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Cook's they began to perceive that brightnefs in the horizon 
Difeove- called by mariners the blink of the ice; and in 70. 41. 
ries ‘ . they had got quite up to it, fo that no farther pro- 

99 grefs could be made. Next day they made a fhift to 
The pro- get as far as 70. 44 ; but the ice was now as compadt 
g ref3 as a wall, and about ten or twelve feet in height. Its 
northward fi ir f ace was extremely rugged, and farther to the 
b°?ce' northward appeared much higher. Its furface was 

' ’ covered with pools of water; and great numbers of 

fea-lions lay upon it, whofe flefh they were now glad 
to ufe as food. Our commander continued to tra- 
verfe the Icy Sea till the 29th; but the obftruCtions 
becoming every day greater and greater, it was 
thought proper to give over all further attempts of 
finding a paffage to Europe for that year. He did 
not, 1 ' however, omit the inveftigation of the Afiatic and 
American coafts until he had fully afcertained the ac¬ 
curacy of Captain Beering’s accounts as far as he went, 
and corrected the errors of M. Staehlin. Great addi¬ 
tions were thus made to the geographical knowledge 
of this part of the globe, and Mr Coxe obferves, that 
“ it reflects no fmall honour upon the Britilh name, 
that their great navigator extended hisdifeoveries much 
farther in one expedition, and at fo great a diftance 
from the point of his departure, than the Ruffians ac- 
complilhed in a long feries of years, and in parts be- 

100 longing or contiguous to their own empire.” 

Arrival at An end of this celebrated navigator’s difeoveries, 
Oonalalh- however, was now at hand. From Beering’s Itraits 
k a * he failed for Oonalafhka, where he arrived on the 

2d of October, and ftaid for forne time in order to 
repair his fhips. While the carpenters were employed 
in this work, one third of the people had permiflion 
to go on lliore by turns, in order to gather berries, with 
which the iflancl -abounds, and which, though now 
beginning to decay, wei&of greatfervice, in conjunction 
with the fpruce-beef, fo preferve the people from the 
feurvy. Such a quantity of fiffi was likewife procured, 
as not only ferved to fupply the fhips for the prefent, but 
likewife allowed a great number to be carried out to fea; 
fo that hence a coniiderable faving wasmade of the pro- 
vifions of the fhips, which was an article of very confi¬ 
derable confequence. On the eighth of the month 
our commander received a very fingular prefent from 
fome perfons unknown, by the hands of an Oonalafh¬ 
ka man named Derramoujfyk. It confifled of a rye- 
loaf, or rather a falmon pye in the form of a loaf, and 
highly feafoned with pepper. This man had the like 
prefent for Captain Clerke, and each of them was ac¬ 
companied with a note which none on board could 
underftand : a few bottles of rum, with fome wine 
and porter, were fent in exchange ; it being fup- 
pofed that fuch a prefent would be more acceptable 
than any other thing that could be fpared. Corporal Le- 
diard of the marines, an intelligent man, was at the 
fame time directed to accompany Derramoufhk, for the 
purpofe of gaining a more fatisfaCtory account of the 
country. On the tenth of the month he returned with 
three Ruffian feamen or furriers, who, with feveral o- 
thers, refided at Egoocffiac, where they had a dwell¬ 
ing houfe, fome ftore-houfes, and a (loop about 30 tons 
burden. One of thefe people was either mailer or 
mate of the veffel, and all of them were very fober 
and decent in their behaviour. The greateft difficul- 
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ty arofe from the want of an interpreter ; for which Cook’* 
reafon the converfation was carried on by figns. How- Difcove- 
ever, the Captain obtained a fight of two fea-charts, rie3 ‘ . 
both of which he was allowed to copy. One of them 
included the fea of Penffiinlk, part of the coaft of 
Tartary down to the latitude of 41 0 ; the Kurile If- 
latids, and the peninfula of Kamtfchatka. The other 
comprehended all the difeoveries that had been made 
from the time of Captain Beering to the year 1777 ; 
but thefe were found to be very trifling. Indeed our 
navigator was allured by all the Ruffians whom he had 
occafion to fee, that they knew of no other iflands 
than thofe laid down in the charts juft mentioned, 
and that none of them had ever feen any part of the 
American continent excepting what lies oppofite to I0I 
the country of the Tfchutfki. With regard to the na- character 
lives of Oonalafhka, they are to appearance the moft of the in- 
inoffenfive and peaceable people in the world, not to habitants, 
be in a ftate of civilization ; though perhaps this may 
be owing in fome meafure to the connexion they have 
long had with the Ruffians. From the affinity ob- 
ferved between the language of the Efquimaux, Green¬ 
landers, and thofe of Norton’s Sound in N. Lat. 64. 55. 
there is great reafon to believe that all thofe nations 
are of the fame extraction; and if that be the cafe, I0S 
there is little reafon to doubt that a communication A conimn- 
by fea exifts between the eaftern and weftern fides of nication 
the American continent; which, however, may very probable 
probably be ffiut up by ice in the winter time, or e- 
ven for the moft part throughout the year. and 

The return of Captain Cook to the Sandwich If- coa g s 0 f 
lands, with the lamentable cataftrophe that enfued, America, 
have been already related under the former article. We 103 
fhall now briefly enumerate the confequences of his Confe- 
difeoveries with refpeCt to the advancement of fcience. 4 uenc f s °F 
Thefe are principally his having overthrown the hy- cook’s'dif. 
pothefis of a fouthern continent of immenfe extent, C0Yer ;es. 
ufnally fpoken of under the name of ^Terra auflralis in¬ 
cognita; his demonftration of the impracticability of a 
northern paffage either by Afia or America to the 
Eaft Indies; and his having eftablifhed a hire method 
of preferving the health of feamen through the long- 
eft fea-voyages. . It is remarked by the bifhop of 
Carlifle, that one great advantage refulting from the 
late furveys of the globe, is the refutation of fanciful 
theories too likely to give birth to impracticable un¬ 
dertakings. The ingenious reveries of fpeculative 
philofophers will now be obliged to fubmit, perhaps 
with reluCtance, to the fober dictates of truth and ex> 
perience ; nor is it only by difeouraging future unpro¬ 
fitable fearches that the late voyages are likely to be 
of fervice to mankind, but likewife by leffening the 
dangers and diftreffes formerly experienced in thofe 
feas which are within the aCtual line of commerce and 
navigation. 

The interefts of fcience, as well as of commerce, 
are highly indebted to the labours of our illuftrious 
navigator. Before his time almoft half the furface of 
the globe was involved in obfeurity and confufion: but 
now fnch improvements have been made, that geogra¬ 
phy has affumed a new face, and become in a manner 
a new fcience ; having attained fuch complctenefs as 
to leave only fome lefs important parts to be explored 
by future voyagers. Other fciences befides geography- 

have 
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have been advanced at the fame time. Nautical altro- 
nomy, which was in its infancy when the late voyages 
were undertaken, is now brought to much greaterper- 
fection ; and, during Captain Cook’s laft expedition, 
many even of the petty officers could take the diftance 
of the moon from the fun or from a ftar, the moft de¬ 
licate of all obfervations, with fufficient accuracy; and 
the officers of fuperior rank would have been affiamed to 
have it thought that they did not know how to obferve 
for, and compute, the time at fea ; a thing before hardly 
mentioned among feamen. Itmuft, however, be re¬ 
membered, that a great part of the merit in this re- 
fpedt is due to the hoard of longitude. In conference 
of the attention of that board to the important objeft 
j uft mentioned, liberal rewards have been given to ma¬ 
thematicians for perfecting the lunar tables and facili¬ 
tating calculations ; and artifts have been amply en¬ 
couraged in the conftrudtion of watches, and other in- 
ftruments better adapted to the purpofes of navigation, 
than any that formerly exifted. 

A vaft addition of knowledge has been gained with 
refpedl to the ebbing and flowing of the tides; the di- 
redtion and force of the currents at fea ; the nature of 
the polarity of the needle, and the caufe of its varia¬ 
tions. Natural knowledge has been increafed by ex¬ 
periments on the effedtsof gravity in different and very 
diflant places ; and from Captain Cook’s having pene¬ 
trated fo far into the fouthern regions, it is now afeer- 
tained, that the phenomenon ufually called the aurora 
borealis, is not peculiar to high northern latitudes, but 
belongs equally to all cold climates, whether north or 
fouth. 

No fcience, however, perhaps . Hands more indebted 
to thefe voyages than that of botany. At ^eaft 1200 
new fpecies of plants have been added to thofe former¬ 
ly known; and every other department of natural 
hiflory has received large additions. Befides all this, 
there have been a vaft many opportunities of obferving 
human nature in its different fituations. The iflands 
viftted in the middle of the Pacific Ocean are inhabited 
by people, who, as far as could be obferved, have con¬ 
tinued nnmixed with any different tribe fince their firft 
fettlement. Hence a variety of important fads may 
be collected with refpect to the attainments and defi¬ 
ciencies of the human race in an uncultivated ftate, and 
in certain periods of fociety. Even the curiolities 
brought from the newly difeovered iflands, and which 
enrich the Britifli mufeum and the late Sir Alhton Le¬ 
ver’s (now Mr Parkinfon’s) repofitory, may be confi- 
dered as a valuable acquifition to Britain, and af¬ 
fording no fmall fund of inftrudtion and entertainment. 

There are few inquires more generally interefting 
than thofe which relate to the migrations of the 
various colonies by which the different parts of the 
earth have been peopled. It was known in general, 
that the Afiatic nation called the Malayans pofl'effed in 
former times much the greateft trade of the Indies, 
and that their fhips frequented not only all the coafts 
of Afia, but even thofe of Africa likewife, and parti¬ 
cularly the large ifland of Madagafcar ; but that from 
Madagafcar to the Marquefas and Eafter Ifland, that 
is, nearly from the eaft fide of Africa till we approach 
the weft coaft of America, a fpace including alm«ft 
half the circumference of the globe, the fame nation 
of the oriental world fhould have made their fetlle- 


ments, and founded colonies throughout almoft every Cook’s 
intermediate ftage of this immenfe tract, in iflands at Difcove- 
amazing diftances from the mother-continent, isan hi- rie s - 
ftorical fadt that before Captain Cook’s voyages could ' * 

not be known, or at leaf! but very imperfedlly. This 
is proved, not only by a fimilarity of manners and cu- 
ftoms, but likewife by the affinity of language; and 
the collections of words which have been made from all 
the widely-diffufed iflands and countries vifited by 
Captain Cook, cannot fail to throw much light on the 
origin of nations, and the manner in which the earth 
was at firft peopled. 

Bdides.this, information has been derived concern¬ 
ing another family of the earth formerly very much 
unknown. This was the nation of the Efquimaux or 
Greenlanders, who had formerly been known to exift 
only on the northreaftern part ot the American conti¬ 
nent. From Captain Cook’s accounts, however, it ap¬ 
pears, that thefe people now inhabit alfo the coafts and 
iflands on the weft fide of America oppolite to Karnt- 
fchatka. From thefe accounts it appears alfo, that the 
people we fpeak of have extended their migrations to 
Norton Sound, Oonalafhka, and Prince William’s 
Sound; that is, nearly to the diftance of 1500 leagues 
from their ftations in Greenland and the coaft of La- 
bradore. Nor does this curious fadt reft merely on the 
evidence arifing from, the fimilitude of manners ; for it 
Hands confirmed by a table of words, exhibiting fuch 
an affinity of language as muft remove every doubt from 
the mind of the moft fcrupulous inquirer. 

From the full confirmation of the vicinity of the 
two great continents of Afia and America, it can no 
longer be fuppofed ridiculous to believe, that the latter 
received its inhabitants from the former; and by the 
fadts recently difeovered, a degree of further evidence 
is added to thofe which might formerly be derived from 
nature concerning the authenticity of the Mofaic ac¬ 
counts. It is not indeed to be doubted, that the in- 
fpired writings will ftand the teft of the moft rigorous 
inveftigation ; nor will it ever be found, that true philo- 
fophy and Divine Revelation can militate againft each 
other. The rational friends of religion are fo far from 
dreading the fpirit of inquiry, that they wifh for no¬ 
thing more than a candid and impartial examination of 
the fubjedt, according to all the lights which the im¬ 
proved reafon and enlarged fcience of man can af¬ 
ford. 

Another good effedb of the voyage of Captain Cook 
is, that they have excited in other nations a zeal for 
fimilar undertakings. By order of the French govern¬ 
ment, Meffrs de la Peyroufe and de Langle failed from 
Breft in Auguft 1785, in the frigates Bouflole and 
Aftroloobe, on an enterprize, thepurpofe of which was 
to improve geography, aftrouomy, natural hiftory, and 
philofophy, and to colledt an account of the cuftoms 
and manners of different nations. For the more ef-. 
fedtual profecution of the defign, feveral gentlemen 
were appointed to go out upon the voyage, who were 
known to excel in different kinds of literature. The 
officers of the Bouffole were men of the beft informa¬ 
tion and firmeft refolution ;■ and the crew contained a 
number of artificers in various branches of mechanics. 

Marine watches, &c.. were provided, audM. Dagelet 
the aftronomer was particularly diredted to make ob¬ 
fervations with M. Condamine’s invariable pendulum, 
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Cook’s to determine the differences in gravity, and to afcer- 
Difcove- tain the true proportion of the equatorial to the polar 
ric s - diameter of the earth. It has likcwilc been made evi- 
' ' dent, that notutthltanding all that has been done by 

Captain Cook, there is Uiii room for a farther invef- 
tigation of the geography of the northern parts of the 
world. Tint object accordingly was taken up by the 
Emprefs of Ruilia, who committed the care of the 
enterprife to Captain Billings an Engliihman in her 
majeliy’s fervice. We (hall only make one obferva- 
tion more concerning the benefits likely to accrue from 
the voyages of Captain Cook, and that is relative to 
the fettlement in Botany Bay. Whatever may be 
fuppofcd to accrue to the nation itfelf from this fettle¬ 
ment, it mull undoubtedly give the high ell fatisfadlion 
to every friend to humanity to be informed, that thus 
a number of unhappy wretches will be effectually pre¬ 
vented from returning to their former feenes of temp¬ 
tation and guilt, which may open to them the means 
of induitrious fubfiilence and moral reformation. If 
the fettlement be conducted with wifdomand prudence, 
indeed it is hard to fay what beneficial confequences 
may be derived from it, or to what height it may a- 
rife. Rome, the greateit empire the world ever faw, 
proceeded from an origin little, if at all, fuperior to 
Botany Bay. For an account of this fettlement fee 
the article New-H olland. 

One other objeCt remains only farther to be confi- 
dered with regard to thefe voyages, and that is the ad¬ 
vantages whiffit may reful t from them to the difeovered 
people. Hete, however, it may perhaps be difficult to 
fettle matters with precifion. From the preceding ac¬ 
counts, it muff be evident that the intentions of Cap¬ 
tain Cook were in the higheft degree benevolent; and 
if at any time the people were the fufferers, it mujt 
have been through their own fault. In one inflance 
indeed it might be otherwife, and that is with refpeCt 
to the venereal difeafe. The evidence in this cafe cannot 
be altogether fatisfaCtory. Mr Samwell, who fucceeded 
Mr Anderfon as furgeon of the Refolution, has endea¬ 
voured to ihovv, that the natives of the lately explored 
parts of the world, and efpecially of the Sandwich 
illands, were not injured by the Engliih ; and it was 
the confiant care and folicitude of Captain Cook to 
prevent any infection from being communicated to the 
people where he came. But whether he was univer- 
fally fuccefsful in this refpeCt or not, it is evident that 
the late voyages were undertaken with a view exceed- 
ino-ly different from thofeofformer times. The horrid 
cruelties oftheSpanilh conquerors of America cannotbe 
remembered without concern for the caufe of religion 
and human nature; bnt to undertake expeditions with a 
delign of civilizing theworld, and meliorating its condi¬ 
tion, is certainly a noble objedt. From the long continu¬ 
ed intercourfe betwixt Britain and the South Sea 
i lands, there cannot be any doubt that foroe degree of 
knowledge mud already have been communicated to 
them. Their flock of ideas muft naturally be enlar¬ 
ged by the number of uncommon obfervations which 
have been prefented to them, and new materials 
fttrniilted for the exercife of their rational faculties. 
A confidcrablc addition mad be made to their im¬ 
mediate comfort and enjoyment by the introduction 
of ufeful animals and vegetables ; and if the only be¬ 
nefit they ihould ever receive from Eritain fhould be 
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the having obtained frelh means of fnbiiftence, this of Cook'® 
itfelf mult be confidered as a valuable acquilition. P‘f cove - 
Greater confequences, however,may loon be expected. . rie5, 

I he connection formed with thei'e people may tie con- " * 
fideredas the tint flep towards their improvement 5 and 
thus the bleiiings.of civilization may be ipread among 
the various tribes of Indians in the Pacific Ocean, 
which in time may prepare them for holding an ho¬ 
nourable place among the nations of the earth. r04 

As a fupplement to this account of the difeoveries Account of 
made by Captain Cook himfelf, we iltall here fubjoin Captain 
a narrative of the fubfequent part of the voyage by Clerke's 
Captains Clerk, &c. until the teturn of the ihips to vo y a ^> e, 
England. At the time of Captain Cook’s death, the 
great point of a north-well palfage remained in fbme 
meafure to be flill determined : for though, by the 
event of the former attempt, it had been rendered 
highly improbable that they Ihould faceted in this, it 
was flill refolved to try whether or not, at certain 
feafons of the year, the ice might not be more open I0 ^ 
than they had hitherto found it. The firft objedt that Methods 
naturally occured, however, was the recovery of Cap- taken for 
tain Cook’s body ; for which Mr King was of opinion tllc rec9 " 
that fome vigorous meafure ought inflantly to be pur- Y, er y 
fued. His motives for this, befides the perfonal re- 
gard he had for the Captain, were to abate the con- p 0( jy. 
fidence which muft be fuppofed to enfue on the part 
of the natives, which would probably incline them to 
dangerous attempts ; and this the more particularly, 
as they had hitherto difeovered much lefs fear of the 
fire-arms than other favage nations were accuftomed to 
do. Mr Samwell alfo takes notice of the intrepidity 
of the natives in this refpebt ; but aferibes it, in the firit 
inflance, toignorance of their eflefls; and in the next, 
to a notion, that as the effe&sof thefe arms were occafi- 
oned by fire, they might be counteracted by water. For 
this purpofe they dipped their war mats in water; but find¬ 
ing themfelves equally vulnerable after this method had 
been purfued, they became more timid and cautious. 

As matters flood at prefent, there was even reafon to 
dread the confequences of a general attack upon the 
fhips 3 and therefore Mr King was the more confirmed 
in his opinion of the necdlity of doing fomething to 
convince them of the prowefs of their adverfaries. In 
thefe apprehenfions he was feconded by the opinion of 
the greater part of the officers on board; and nothing 
feemed more likely to encourage the iflanders t-o make 
the attempt than an appearance of being inclined to 
an accommodation, which they would certainly attri¬ 
bute to weaknefs or fear. Captain Clerke, however, 
and thofe who were in favour of conciliatory meafnres, 
urged, that the mifehief was already irreparable; that 
the natives, by reafon of their former friendihip, had 
aftrong claim to the regard of the Englifh ; and that 
the more particularly, as the late calamitous accident 
did not appear to have taken its rife from any preme¬ 
ditated defign : they urged alfo the ignorance of the king 
concerning the theft, and the ntiftake of the iflanders- 
who had armed themfelvesonafitppofition that fome at¬ 
tempt would be made tocarry off the king. To all this 
vras added, that the (hips w T erein wantof refreihmenrs, 
particularly water; that the Refolution’s foremaft would 
require feven or eight days before it could be properly 
repaired; and as the fpring was fail advancing, the 
fpeedy profecution of the voyage to the northward 
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book’s ('light now to be the only object; that a vindictive con- 
Difcovu- tell with the natives might not only juftify an imputa- 
ries- tion of neectlefs crueity, out would occalion great de- 
lay in the equipment ot the mips. 

Iu coulcqueiice ofilie prevalence of thefe fentiments 
lenient meaftires were adopted, though the behaviour 
of the natives continued u> be very imbieut. A great 
body Hill kept poilltfion of the (bore ; many of whom 
came off in their canoes within piltol-lhot if the Ihips, 
and provoking the people by every kind of infult and 
defiance. A train of negociations for Captain Cook’s 
body took place ; in which the natives fliowed the moll 
hoftile and treacherous difpolition, and, as afterwards 
appeared, had cut the flefli from the bones and burnt 
it. A piece of about ten pounds weight was brought 
by two natives at the hazard of their lives, who gave 
information that the reft had been burnt, and that the 
bones were in the poffelfion of the king and fome of the 
principal chiefs. Information was given, at the fame 
time, that the chiefs were very delirous of war in or¬ 
der to revenge the death of their countrymen. 

Thus it appeared that the pacific plan had aufwered 
no good purpofe. No fatisfaclory anfvver had been 
given to the demands made of the bodies of the flain ; 
nor was any progrefs made in the great work intended, 
viz, a reconciliation with the natives ; they ftill re¬ 
mained on Ihore in an hoftile pofture, as if determined 
to oppofe any endeavours that might be made by the 
people to laud; at the fame time that a landing 
was become abfolutely neceffary, in order to complete 
the flock of water. Had this fpiritlefs conduct been 
perftfted in, there is not the leaft doubt that neither 
this purpofe nor any other could have been effected. 
The infolence of the natives became every day greater 
and greater ; infomuch that one of them had the au¬ 
dacity to come within mufket-fhot of the Refolution, 
and, after throwing feveral ftones, waved Captain 
Cook’s hat over his head, while his countrymen on 
ihore were exulting and encouraging his audacity. By 
this infult the people were fo highly enraged, that, 
coming on the quarter-deck in a body, they begged 
that they might no longer be obliged to put up with 
fuch reiterated provocation, but might be allowed to 
make ufe of the firft opportunity of revenging the 
death of their Captain. The necelfity of more vi¬ 
gorous meafures, therefore, being now apparent, a 
few difeharges of the great guns, with the burning of 
106 a village and fome other a&s of feverity, at laft pro- 
Hisre- duced the mangled remains of Captain Cook. They 
mains at were wrapped up in a bundle, in which were found 
laft obtain- j,j s h arL q 3 entire, which were eafily known by a 
fear iu one of them dividing the fore-finger from the 
thumb the whole length of the metacarpal bone. A- 
long with thefe was thefkull, but with the fcalp fepa- 
rated from it, and the bones of the face wanting; the 
fcalp, with the ears adhering to it, and the hair cut 
ftiort ; the bones of both the arms, with the lkin of 
the fore-arms hanging to them ; the bones of the thighs 
and legs joined together, but without the feet. The 
ligaments of the joints were obferved to be entire; the 
whole fhowing evident marks of having been in the 
fire, except the hand', which had the fleflt remaining 
upon them, and were cut in feveral places and cram¬ 
med with fait, moft probably for the purpofe ofpre- 
fcjrying them. Thefkull was not fractured ; but the 


fcalp had a cut in the back part or it. The lower jaw Cock’s 
and feet were wanting, having been feized by oilier- Difcove- 
ent chiefs. _ r _ le ^__ 

Having accomplifhed the purpofes of their flay in ”” 

this place, Captain Cierkefetfail from ft arakahcoa bay Ui.fucccfs- 
inO-why-hcc towards Muivce, v. itIi a dtfigu to explore ful at- 
the coaft of that illand more ially than had been done, tcrr T t! t0 
but were unable to accoinpiifh their pur pole : nor in- n . lake .fl r ' 
deed was it in their power to acxompliih any difee very j cl 
of confequence among thefe illands. The only intel¬ 
ligence worth mentioning which they were able to pro¬ 
cure was, that wars had enfaed about the propel ty of 
the goats which were left by Captain Cook on the 
ifland of Oncehow, as has been already mentioned, 
and that during the contcft all thefe poor animals, who 
had already begun to multiply, were deftroyed ; fo 
that the benevolent attempts of our illuftrious naviga¬ 
tor in favour of thefe iflanders had proved abortive. 

On quitting the ifland of Oneehow our navigators 
fet fail for another named Modoopapappa, which they 
were allured by the natives lay within five hours fail¬ 
ing of Tahoora, a fniall ifland in the neighbourhood 
of Oneehow. In this they proved nnfnccefsful; on 
which it was determined to lieerfor the coaft of Kamt- 
fchatka. In the paffage thither they arrived at that 
place where de Gama is faid to have difeovered a great 
extent of land ; but of this they could difeover no ap¬ 
pearance. This imaginary continent is faid to have 
been difeovered by a navigator called John de Gama, 
bnt who feems alfo to have been imaginary, as no per- 
fon can find out either the country where he lived or 
the time when he made the difeovery. We are in¬ 
formed by Muller, that the firft account of it was pub- 
lifhed by Texeira in a chart in 1649, who places it be¬ 
tween the latitude of 44 and 45 degrees, and about 
160 0 E. Long, and calls it “ land keen by John de 
Gama, in a voyage from China to New Spain. ” By 
the l rench geographers it is removed five degrees far- Ic g 
ther to the eaft. When they arrived at Ka.utfcbatka Their fa- 
they were entertained in the melt hofpitable manner, vonrable 
and furniihed with every thing that could be procured reception 
in that defart and barren region. 4: In this wretched at Kamt. 

extremity of the earth (fays the narrator of the voy- lchatka ' 
age), beyond conception barbarous and inhofpitable, 
out of the reach of civilization, bound and barrica- 
doed with ice, and covered with fummer fnow, we ex¬ 
perienced tlx rende.'cit feelings of humanity, joined to 
anoblenefs of mind and elevation of Juuiment which 
would have done honour to any clime or nation.” From 
Major Behm, in particular they received fo many and 
fo great obligations, that an hand fome acknowledge¬ 
ment was made him by the Royal Society, as has been 
already obferved. Even the l'ailors were fo ft ruck with 
his gratitude, that they voluntarily requefted that their 
allowance of grog might be with-held, in order to 
compliment the garrifon of Eolcheretlk with the fpi- 
rits ; faying, that they knew brandy was extremely 
fcarce in that country, the foldiers on fhore having of¬ 
fered four roubles a bottle for it. The officers, how¬ 
ever, would not allow them to fuffer by their genera¬ 
lity in this inclement country and feafort of the year 
(the month cf March not being yet expired) ; but, 
in room of the finall quantity of brandy which Major 
Behm confenteJ to accept,. fubftituted an equal quan¬ 
tity ef rum, 
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Cook’s It is wortli obferving, that the kindnefs with which 
Difcove- the emprefs had ordered the Britilh navigators to be 
v __ t treated in this part of her dominions were amply re¬ 

warded, even with no lefs than the addition of a new 
kingdom to the Ruffian empire, which hitherto her 
arms had not been able to fubdue. Among the north¬ 
ern Afiatics none had been able to maintain their in¬ 
dependence except the Tfchutiki, who inhabit the 
north-eaftern extremity of the continent. No attempt 
Tfchutiki t0 Subdue thefe people had been made ftnce the year 
fubmit to l 75 °> when the Ruffian forces had at laid been obliged 
the Em- to retreat, after having loft their commanding officer, 
prefs. TheRuffians afterwards removed their frontier fortrefs 
from the river Anadyr to the Ingiga, which runs in¬ 
to the northern extremity of the fea of Okotfk, and 
gives its name to a gulf to the weft of the fea of Pen- 
Ihinfk. On the day that Captains Clerke and Gore 
arrived at Bolcharetlk, Major Behrn received difpatches 
from this fort, acquainting him that a party of the 
Tfchutfki had been therewith voluntary offers of friend- 
Ihip and a tribute. That on afking the reafon of fuch 
an unexpected alteration in their lentiments they had 
acquainted his people, that two large Ruffians boats 
had viftted them towards the end of the preceding 
fummer ; that they had been ffiown the greateft kind¬ 
nefs by the people who were in them, and had entered 
into a league of amity with them; and that, in confe- 
quenceof this, they came to the Ruffian fort in order to 
fettle a treaty upon terms agreeable to both nations. 
This incident had occafioned much fpeculatiou, and 
could never have been underftood without the affift- 
ance of thofe who were nowprefent ; the large Ruf¬ 
fian boats having been in truth no other than theRefolu- 
I10 tion and Difcovery, under Captains Cook and Clerke. 
Vaft quae- About the middle of May the fnow began to melt 
tity of fifh. very faft in this unbofpitable region, and the ffiips be¬ 
ing now on their paffage northward, met with an ex¬ 
cellent opportunity of fupplying themfelves with fiffi. 
The beach was cleared of ice on the 15th of the 
month ; from which time vaft quantities came in from 
every quarter. Major Behmhad ordered all the Kamt- 
fchadales to employ themfelves in the fervice of the 
Engliffi (hips ; fo that often they found it impoffible 
to take on board the quantities that were fent. They 
chiefly confifted of herrings, trout, fiat iifli, and cod. 
Thefe fiffi were here found in fuch plenty, that once 
the people of the Difcovery furrounded fuch an ama¬ 
zing quantity with the feine, that they were obliged 
to throw out a very confiderable number, left the net 
fhould have been broken to pieces; and the cargo was 
ftill fo abundant, that, befides having a ftock for im¬ 
mediate ufe, they filled as many calks as they could 
conveniently fpare for faking ; and after fending on 
board the Refolution a tolerable quantity for the 
fame purpofe, they left behind feveral bufficls upon the 
XII beach 

Spirituous While they remained in this country an opportu- 
liquorsper- nity offered of obferving the pernicious effects of fpi- 
nicious in rituous liquors in producing the fea-fcurvy. All the 
the fea- Ruffian foldiers were in a greater or lefler degree af- 
curvj. ili< 5 ted with that diforder, fome of them being in the 
laft ftage of it • and it was particularly obferved that a 
ferjeant, with whom the people had kept up a rnoft 
friendly intercourfe, had, in the courfe of a few days, 
brought upon himfelf the moft alarming fcorbiuic 


fymptoms, by drinking too freely of the liquors with Cooks’* 
which he had been presented by the Engliffi. Captain Eifcove- 
Clerke foon relieved them, by putting them under the nes ' J 
care of thefurgeons of the fhips, and fupplying them 
with four-krout and malt for fweet wort. In confe- 
quence of this a furpriling alteration was foon obferved 
in the figures of moft of them ; and their fpeedy re¬ 
covery was principally attributed to the fweet wort. Il2 

On the 1 afh of June they began to proceed north- Eruption 
ward along the coaft of Kamtfchatka, and three days of a vol- 
after had an opportunity of obferving an eruption of cano. 
one of the volcanoes of that peninfula. On the 15 th, 
before day light, they were furprifed with a rumbling 
noife lLkte diftant thunder ; and when the day appear¬ 
ed, found the decks and ftdesqfthe fhips covered near 
an inch thick with fine duft like emery. The air was 
at the fame time leaded and obfeured with this fub- 
ftance; and in the neighbourhood of the volcano it- 
felf, it was fo thick that the body of the hill could not 
be difeevered. The explofions became more loud at 
12 o’clock and during the afternoon, being fucceed- 
ed by ffiowers of cinders, generally of the fize of peafe, 
though fome were as large as hazzle-nuts. Along 
with thefe there alfo fell fome fmall ftones which 
had undergone no alteration from the action of the 
fire. In the evening there were dreadful daps of thun¬ 
der with bright ftaffies of lightning, which, with the 
darkuefs of the iky, and the fulphureous fmell of the 
air, produced a moft awful and tremendous effect. 

The' ihips were at this time about 24 miles diftant 
from the volcano; and it appeared that the volcanic 
ftower had been carried to a ftill greater diftance, as 
they next day found the bottom of the fea to confift 
of fuch fmall ftones as had fallen upon the decks of the 
fhips. The mouutaiu was ftill obferved to be in a ftate 
of eruption on the 18th. 113 

For fome time Captain Clerke kept the coaft of Voyage to 
Kamtfchatka in view, with a defign to make an accu- the north- 
rate furvey of it; but in this he was difappointed by vvarc h 
foggy and fqnally weather ; however, he determined 
the pofition of fome remarkable promontories, and at 
laft finding the feafon too far advanced to accompliffi 
his defign, fet fail for Beering’s Straits, chiefly with a 
view to afeertain the fituation of the projecting points 
of the coaft. 

On the 3d of July our navigators came in fight of 
the ifland of St Lawrence, and another which was 
fuppofed to lie between it and Anderfon’s ifland. The 
latter being entirely unknown to Captain Clerke, he 
was .inclined to have approached it, but was unable to 
effect his purpofe. All thefe iflands, as well as the coaft 
of the Tfchutfki on the continent, were covered with 
fnow, and had a difmal appearance. 

In the preceding year Captain Cook had determined 
the fituation of the Iflands of St Diomede to be in 650 
48' latitude ; but now being fomewhat at a lofs to re¬ 
concile this with the pofition of the continent, they 
flood for fome time over to the latter, till fully con¬ 
vinced of the accuracy of the former obfervations. At 
this time they approached within two or three leagues 
of the eaftern cape of Afia, which is an elevated 
round head of land extending about five miles from 
north to fouth, and forms a peninfula connected 
with the continent by a narrow ifthmtts of low 
land. It has a bold ffiore, and three lofty detached 

fpiral 
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Cook’s fpiral rocks are feen off its northern part. It was Hill 
Difcove- encompafled with ice, and is covered with fnow. Here 
ne5, they found a ftrong current fetting to the northward, 
' which at noon had occafioned an error in the compu¬ 

tation of the latitude of no lefs than 20 miles. A fi- 
milar effeCl had been obfcrved the preceding year in 
paffing this ftrait. On fleering to the norrh-eafl the 
weather cleared up, fo that they had a view of the 
eaflern cape of Afia, Cape Prince of Wales on the 
weflern coafl of America, with a remarkable peaked 
■ hill on the latter, and the two iflands of St Diomede 
lying between them. Here they met with great num¬ 
bers of very fmall hawks, having a comprefled bill ra¬ 
ther large in proportion to the body ; the colour dark 
brown, or rather black, the breaft whitifh, and towards 
the abdomen of a reddifh hue. 

Are flop- On the 6th of July at 12 o’clock, the Ihips were in 
pedbythe N. Lat. 67. o. E. Long. 191. 6. when having already 
ice. pafled many large pieces of ice, and obferved that in 

feveral places it adhered to the continent of Afia, they 
were fuddenly flopped about three in the afternoon by 
an extenfive body, which flretched towards the weft. 
By this their hopes of reaching any higher latitude 
than what liad been attained lafl year were confiderably 
diminifhed ; but finding the courfe obftruCted on the 
Afiatic fide, they proceeded to the north-eaftward, in 
order to explore the continent of America, between the 
latitude of 68° and 69°; which had lafl year been found 
impracticable on account of the foggy weather: but 
in this alfo they were partly difappointed ; for on the 
7th, about fix in the morning, they met with another 
large body of ice firetching from north-well to fouth- 
eafl; but not long afterwards, the horizon becoming 
clear, they had a view of the American coafl; at the 
*diflance of about ten leagues, extending from north- 
eall by eaft to eaft, and lying between N. Lat. 68° 
and 68° 20'. As the ice was not very high, the view 
extended a great way over it, fo that they could per¬ 
ceive it exhibiting a compaClfolid furface, and appa¬ 
rently adhering to the land. Soon after the weather 
became hazy, fo that they loft fight of the land ; and 
it being impoffible to get nearer, they continued to 
fleer northward clofe by the fide of the ice. This 
courfe was continued till next morning, during which 
time the fhips palled fome drift-wood; but the morning 
following, the windlhifting to the north, they were obli¬ 
ged to ftand to the weflward. At two in the afternoon 
they were ’again clofe to an immenfe expanfe of ice; 
which from the maft-head feemed to confift of very 
large compact bodies, united towards the exterior 
edge, tho’ in the interior parts fome pieces floated in 
the water; it extended from weft fouth-wefl to north- 
eaft by north. There was now a neceflity for fleering 
towards the fouth, as the ftrong northerly winds had 
drifted down fuch numbers of loofe pieces, that they 
had encompafled the fhips for fome time, and it was 
impoflible to avoid very fevere ftrokes while failing a- 
mong.them. Thus, however, they reached the lati¬ 
tude of 6 9. 12. and E. Long. 188. 5.; but having 
now failed almofl 40 leagues to the weft along the 
edge of the ice without perceiving any opening, Cap¬ 
tain Clerke determined to bear away fouth by eaft, the 
only quarter which was clear at prefent, and to wait 
till the feafon was foinewhat farther advanced before 
any further attempts were made. The intermediate 


time he propofed to employ in furveying the bay of Cook’s 
St Lawrence, and the coafl fituated to the fouth ward Diftcwe- 
of it; as it muft be a great fatisfaCtion to have an . ™ s ' . 
harbour fo near in cafe of the Ihips receiving any da- v ”~~ 
mage from the ice ; and the Captain was alfo delirous 
of paying another vifit to the Tfchutfki, efpecially in 
confequence of the accounts of them that had been 
given by Major Behm. In this navigation they killed 
feveral fea-horfes, and had an opportunity of obfer- JIS 
ving the ftrength of parental affection in thofe mon- Rcmark- 
ftrous animals. On the approach of the boats towards able affec- 
the ice, all of them took their young ones under their tion of the 
fins, and attempted to make their efcape with them into 
the fea. Some, whofe cubs were killed or wounded, t £ eir 
and left floating upon the furface of the vCater, rofe youn g, 
again, and carried them down, fometimes juft as they 
were on the point of being taken- into the boat; and 
could be traced bearing them to a confiderable diftance 
through . the water, which was ftained with their 
blood. They were afterwards obferved bringing them 
at intervals above the furface, and again plunging un¬ 
der its furface with an horrid bellowing; and one fe¬ 
male, whofe young one had been killed and taken on 
board, became fo furious, that Ihe ftruck her tufks 
through the bottom of the cutter. 

Our navigators ftill found themfelves difappointed in The fhips- 
their attempts. On approaching the coafl of the finallyftop- 
Tfchutfki they met with a large and compaCl body of pedbyice, 
ice, extending to the norili-eaft, fouth-weft, and fouth- 
eafl, as far as-the eye could reach ; fo that they were 
again obliged to fail back to the northward. Here al¬ 
fo their courfe was foon flopped; for, on the 13th, 
being in N. Lat. 69. 37. and about the middle of the 
channel between the two continents, they once more 
fell in with a compadt body of ice, of which they 
could perceive no limit. Captain Clerke therefore de¬ 
termined to make a final attempt on the coafl of A- 
merica, the paflage northward having been -found 
laft year practicable much farther on that than rhe A- 
fiatic fide. Thus they attained the latitude of 70. 8. 
at the diftance, as was fnppofed, of 25 leagues from 
the coafl of America; and fome days after got about - 
three minutes farther to the northward, about the di¬ 
ftance of feven or eight leagues from the Icy Cape. 

This, however, was the utmoft limit of the voyage to 
the north-eaft; and they were foon obliged to relin- 
quifli all hopes of proceeding farther on the Ame¬ 
rican fide. Another effort was ftill refolved on t® 
try the practicability of a north-weft paflage; and for 
this purpofe our navigators altered their direction on 
the 2tft of July, paffing through a great quantity of 
loofe ice. About ten at night the main body was dif- 
covered at a very fmall diftance, fo that they were ob- riy 
liged to proceed to the fouthward. During this peri- Dangerous 
lous navigation, the Difcovery, after having alrnoft got fituation of 
clear out from the ice, became fo entangled by feveral the Difco- 
large pieces, that her progrefs was flopped, and Ihe 
immediately dropped to leeward, falling broadfide fore- 
moft on the edge of a confiderable body of ice, on 
which fhe ftruck with violence, there being an open 
fea to windward. At length the mafs was either bro- 
ken or moved fo far, that the crew had an opportu¬ 
nity of making an effort to efcape. But unluckily, 
before the fhip gathered way fufficient to be under 
command, fire fell to leeward a fecond time upon an¬ 
other 
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Conk’s other piece of ice ; and the fwell rendering it unfafe 
Difcove- t0 i} e to windward, and finding no profpett of get- 
rue3, ting clear, they pulhed into a fmall opening, and made 

' v the veil'd i'afl to the ice with hooka. Here the R.efo- 

lntion for fome time loll fight of her confort, which 
occafioned no fmall uneafinefs in both vell'els ; but at 
length, on a change of wind, the Difcovery, fetting 
all her fails, forced a paffage, though not without lo- 
fmg a considerable part of her fheathing, and be¬ 
coming very leaky by reafon of the blows fhe had re¬ 
ceived. 

Thus the two veffels continued to make every effort 
to penetrate through the imtnenfe quantities of ice 
with which thofe feas are filled winter and fummer, 
but without fuccefs. Captain Clerke therefore finding 
that it was impoflible either to get to the northward, 
or even to reach the Afiatic continent, the (hips being 
alfo greatly damaged, determined to proceed fouthward 
to the bay of Awatfka, on the Kamtfchadale coaft, to 
refit, and afterwards take a fnrvey of the coalls of Ja- 
118 pan before the winter fliould fee in. 

Of the ex- Duri ng this navigation, two general conclufions were 
tent of the adopted relative to the extent of the Afiatic coafl in 
Afiatic con- 0 pp 0 '' lt i 0 n t0 the opinion of Mr Muller. One is, that 
the north- t ' ie promontory, called the Eafl Gape , is in reality the 
ward. moft eafterly point of Alia; and that no part of that 
quarter of the globle extends farther than the longitude 
of 190° 22' E. The other conclufion is, that the 
latitude of the molt north-eallcrly point of Afia does 
not exceed 70° N. but is rather fomewhat below it. 
As the prefeut difeoveries, however, were terminated 
on the Afiatic fide in the 69th dgreee of latitude, the 
probable direction of the coaft afterwards can only be 
cottjeftured. The only fources of knowledge in this 
cafe are the Ruffian charts and journals; and thefe in 
general are fo defective and contradictory, that the 
particulars of their real difeoveries can fcarce be col¬ 
lected. Hence the Ruffian geographers are greatly 
divided in their opinions concerning the extent and fi¬ 
gure of the peninfula of the Tfcutfki. Mr Muller, 
in a map published in 1754, fuppofes it to extend north- 
eaft as far as the latitude of 75°, and E. Long. 19 0 , 
ending in a round capewhich he calls Tfchukotjkoi No/s. 
To the fouthward of this cape he fuppofes the coaft to 
form a bay to the weft, bounded in the latitude of 
67° 18' by Serdze Kamen, the molt northerly point 
obferved by Beering in his expedition in 1728. A 
new form is given to the whole peninfula in a map 
publifhed by the academy at Peterfburg in 1776. Here 
its rnoft north-eafterly extremity is placed in N. Lat. 
73 0 , E. Long. 178° 30'; and its moft eafterly point 
in N. Lat. 63°, E. Long. 189° 30'. All the other 
maps vary between thefe two lituations; and the only 
thing in which all of them agree is the pofition of the 
eaft cape in N. Lat. 66°. The form of the coaft, 
however, is very erroneous in the map publifhed by 
the academy, and may be entirely disregarded. ~ In 
Mr Muller’s map, the northern part of the coaft has 
fome refemblance to that laid down in Captain Cook’s 
and Clerke’s furvey, as far as the latter extends; only 
that Mr Muller does not make it trend fufficiently to 
the weft, but fuppofes it to recede only five degrees 
of longitude between the latitudes of 66° and 69°; 
whereas it really recedes almoft ten. 

, We muft next examine Mr Muller’s authority for 
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fuppofing the coaft to bend round to the north and Cost’s 
north-eaft in fuch a manner as to form a large pro- Difcove- 
montory.—Mr Coxe, whofe accurate refearches into r * ca- 
this matter muft give great weight to his opinion, 
thinks, that the extremity of the promontory was 
never doubled by any perfon except Ddhncff and his 
party; who failed, in the year 1648, from the river 
Kovyma, and are imagined to have got round to the 
river Anadyr. The account of this voyage, however, 
gives no geographical delineation of the coaft, fo that 
its figure muft be determined by other circumftances; 
and from thefe it evidently appears, that the Tfchu- 
kotfkoi Nofs of Defhncff is in reality the Eaft Cape of 
Captain Cook. Speaking of this Nofs, he fays, that a 
perfon, with a favourable wind, may fail from the 
iltlnnus to the Anadyr in three days and three nights. 

This agrees entirely with the fituationof the Eafl Cape, 
which is about 120 leagues from the mouth of the river 
Anadyr; and there being no other ifthmus to the 
north between that and rhelatitude of 69°, itfeems evi¬ 
dent, that by this defeription he certainly means either 
the Eaft Cape or fome other fituated to the fouthward 
of it. In another place he fays, that oppofite to 
the ifthmus there are two iflands, upon which fome 
of the Tfchutfki nation were obferved, having pieces 
of the teeth of fea-horfes fixed in their lips; and this 
exadlly coincides with the two iflands that lie to the 
fouth eafl of the Eaft Cape. Our navigators indeed 
did not obferve any inhabitants upon thefe iflands; 
but it is by no means improbable, that fome of thofe 
from the American coaft, whom the above defeription 
perfectly fuits, might have accidentally been there at 
the time, and been miltaken for a tribe of Tfchutfki, 

Other circumftances, though lefs decifive than thofe 
juft mentioned, concur in the fame proof. Defhneff 
fays, that in failing from the Kovyma to the Anadyr, 
a great promontory, which projects far into the fea, 
muft be doubled ; and that this promontory extends 
between north and north-eafl. From thefe expreffions, 
perhaps, Mr Muller was induced to reprefent the 
country of the Tfchutfki in the form we find in his 
map; but if he had been acquainted with the pofition 
of the Eaft Cape as determined by Captain Cook, and 
the ftriking agreement between that and the promon¬ 
tory or ifthmus in the circumftances abovementioned, 
it is moft probable that he would not have deemed 
thefe expreffions of fufficient weight to authorife his 
extending the north-eaflern extremity of Afia either 
as far to the north or to the eaft as he has done. 

Another authority ufed by Mr Muller feems to have 
been the depofition of the Coffac Popoff, taken at 
the Anadirflcoi Oftrog in 17x1. Popoff was fent by 
land, in company with feveral others, to demand tri¬ 
bute of the independent Tfchutfki tribes, who inhabi¬ 
ted the country about the Nofs. In the account of 
this journey, the difiance betwixt Anadirfk and Tfchur 
kotffeoi Nofs is reprefented as a journey of ten weeks 
with loaded rein-deer. From fuch a vague account, 
indeed, we can judge but very little; but as the di- 
itance between the Eaft Cape and Anadirfk does not 
exceed 2Coleagues, and confequently might beaccom- 
pliflied in the fpace abovementioned at the rate of 12 
or t 4 miles a-day, we cannot reckon PopofPs account 
of its fituation inconfiflent with the fuppofition of its 
being the Eaft Cape. It may likewife be obferved. 
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•Cook’s that Pop off’3 rout lay along the foot of a rock named 
Difcove- Matkol, limited at the bottom of a -fpacious gulf, 
rie »' _ which Muller fuppofes to have been the bay he lays 
v down hetween the latitudes of 66° and 72 0 ; and he 
Accordingly places the rock Matkol in the centre of it: 
but it feems more probable, that it might be a part of 
the gulf of Anadyr, v hich they would undoubtedly 
pafs in their journey towards the Eaft Cape. 

But what feems to put the matter beyond all doubt, 
and to prove that the cape which Popoff vilited cannot 
be to the northward of 69° Lat. is that part of his 
deposition .which relates to an iiland lying off the Nofs, 
from whence the oppolite .coaft might be difeerned; 

- for as the oppofite continents, in the latitude of 69°, 
diverge fo far as to be upwards of iqo leagues diftanr, 
it is highl-y improbable that the Afiatie coaft; Ihould 
again trend ealtward in fuch a manner as to come al- 
moft in fight of that of America. As an additional 
proof of the pofition in queffion, we may obferve, that 
the Tlchukotfkoi Nofs is conftantly laid down as divi¬ 
ding the feaof Kovyma from that of Anadyr ; which 
could not poffibly be- the cafe if any large cape had 
projected to the north-eaft in the higher latitudes. 

The next queftion to be determined is, to what degree 
of latitude the northern coaft; of Alia extends before it 
inclines diredtly weftward i Captain Cook was always 
ftrongly inclined to believe, that the northern coaft; of 
this continent, from the Indigirka ealtward, has hi¬ 
therto been ufually laid down above tWo degrees to the 
northward of its true lituation ; for which reafoii, and 
on the authority of a map that was in his pofleffion, 
as well as from intelligence received at Oonalaflika, lie 
placed the mouth of the Kovyma in the latitude of 68 
degrees. Should he be right in his conjecture, it is 
probable that the coaft; of Afia does not any where 
extend beyond the latitude of 70 degrees before it 
trends to the weft; j and confequently pur navigators 
muff have been only one degree from its northern ex* 
tremity. This feems to be confirmed by the fileuce of 
the Ruffian navigators concerning any extent of conti¬ 
nent to the northward of Shelatlkoi Nofs; nor do 
they mention any remarkable promontory, except 
the Eaft Cape, between the Anadyr and the Kovy¬ 
ma. Another particular which Defhneff relates may 
perhaps be deemed a farther confirmation of this 
opinion, viz. that he met with no obftrudlion from 
ice in failing round the north-eaftern extremity of 
Afia; though he adds, that this fea is not at all 
times fo free of it, which indeed appears evidently 
to be the cafe. That part of the continent which lies 
between Cape North and the mouth of the Kovyma is 
about 1 25 leagues in extent, A third part of this 
fpace, from Kovyma eaftwjird, was explored in the 
year 1723 by Feodot Ajnoflbff, who informed Mr 
Muller that its dire&ion was eafterly. Since that time 
it has been furveyed with feme accuracy by Shalauroff 
whofe chart makes it trend north-eaft-by-eaft as far 
as Shelatlkoi Nofs, which he places at the diftance of 
;about 43 leagues eafl of..the Kovyma. The fpac.e 
therefore between the Nofs and Cape North, fomewbat 
more than 80 leagues, is the only part of the Ruffian 
dominions now remaining unexplored. But if the 
Kovyma be err-roneoufly laid down in point of longitude 
as well as latitude, a fuppofition far from being impro¬ 
bable, the extent of the undifeovered coaft: will be con- 
Von. V. 


liderably diminilhed. • The following are the rcafons Cook’, 
why it may be fuppofed that the mouth of the Kovyma D ' ft ‘ ,vc ‘ 
is placed too far to the weftward in the Ruffian charts: . n “‘ , 
1. Becaufe the accounts that have been given of the ' r ~~ 
navigation of the Frozen Ocean from that river round 
the north-eaftern extremity of Alia to the Gulf of 
Anadyr, do not agree with the fuppofed diftance be- 
tween thofe places. 2. Becaufe the diftance from the ’ 

Anadyr to the Kpvyma over land is by fome Ruffian 
travellers represented as a journey of no very great 
length, and eafily performed. 3. Becaufe the coaft 
from the Shelatlkoi Nofs of Shalauroff'appears to trend 
diredtly fouth-eaft towards the Eaft Cape. From all 
which it may be inferred, with fome degree of proba¬ 
bility, that only 60 miles of the northern Afiatie coaft 
remain to be explored. 119 

With regard to a north-weft pafiage from the At- Impradlica- 
lantic into the Pacific Ocean, it is highly probable ^ l]lt y of “ 
that no fuch thing exifts to the fouthward of the 56th 
degree of latitude. If, in reality, it exifts any where, ea ft pa fiv.gc 
it mull certainly be either through Baffin’s Bay, or ; nt0 t h e 
by the north of Greenland in the weftern hemifphere, Pacific 0 - 
or in the eaftern through the frozen fea to the north cean. 
of Siberia ; fo that in whichever continent it is feared 
the navigator mttft pafs through Beering’s Straits. - 
All-that remains now to be confidered therefore is, 
the imp radii cability of penetrating into the Atlantic 
Ocean through thefe ftraits. From the voyages of 
our navigators it appears, that the fea to the northward 
©f Beering’s Straits is more free from ice in An gull 
than in July, and perhaps may beftill more foin fom- 
part of September. But after the autumnal equinox, * 
the length of the day diminiihes fo fall that no farther 
thaw can be expedted ; -and it would be unreafonable 
to attribute fo great an effed to the warmth of the 
laft fortnight of September as to imagine it capable of 
difperllng the ice from the moft northern parrs of the 
American coaft. Even admitting this to be poffibl-e. 

It mult at lead be allowed that It would be highly im¬ 
prudent to endeavour to avoid the Icy Cape, by run¬ 
ning to the known parts of Baffin’s Bay, a diftance .of 
about 1260 miles, info Ihort a time as that pafiage can 
be fuppofed to be open. On the fide of Alia there 
appears ftill lefs probability, of fuccefs, as appears from 
the teftimony of the Ruffian as well as the Euglilh na¬ 
vigators. The voyage of Delhneff indeed proves the 
polfibility of circumnavigating the north-eaftern ex¬ 
tremity of Afia ; but even this affords a very (lender 
foundation to hope for any great benefit, as no perfon 
befides himfelf appears to have fueceeded in the at¬ 
tempt, though more than a century and an half has 
now elapfed fince the time of his voyage, But even 
fuppofing that, in fome very favourable feafon, this 
cape might bp doubled, ftill the Cape of Taimura re¬ 
mains, extending as far as the 78th degree of latitude, 
and round which none pretend ever.to have failed. 

Thefe arguments feem conclufivc againft any ex¬ 
pedition of a north-weft or north-eaft pafiage to the 
Eaft Indies, unlefs on the fuppofition of an open fea 
very near the polar regions. The . probability of get¬ 
ting into the polar feas is confidered under the article 
■Pox,E ; and indeed from what has already been' ad¬ 
vanced mull appear very little. Waving this fubjefl 
therefore at prefent, we (ball return to the remarks 
made by,our navigators during their fecond voyage. 

3 H ’m 
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In this they did little more than confirm what had 
been obferved during the firft ; for it never was in 
their power to approach the continent of Afia in any 
higher latitude than 67°, nor that of America in any 
part, excepting a few leagues, between 68° and 68° 20', 
which they had noi feen before. In both years the 
ice was met with looner on the Afiatic than the A- 
mericaii coaft ; but in 1779 they met with it in lower 
latitudes than in 1778. As they proceeded north¬ 
ward, the ice was found univerfally more compaCt and 
folid, though they were afeertained at the fame time that 
the greatelt part of what they met with was moveable. 
Its height on a medium was eflimated at eight or ten 
feet; though fome of the highefl might be about 16 
or t8 . The currents were generally at the rate of one 
mile in the hour, and more generally fet from the 
fouth-wefl than from any other quarter. Their force, 
however, was fo inconliderable, whatever their direc¬ 
tion might be, that no conclufion could poffibly be 
drawn from them concerning the exiflence or non- 
exiftence of a northern paffage. With regard to the 
temperature of the weather, July was found much 
colder tban'Augull. In the former, the thermometer 
was once at 28°, and very frequently at 30° ; whereas 
during the laftyear it was very uncommon inAugufl 
to have it as low as the freezing-point. High winds 
were experienced in both feafous, all of which blew 
from the fouth-wefl;. The air was foggy whenever 
the weather became calm ; but the fogs were obferved 
to accompany foutherlywindsmuch more than others. 

The flraits, in the neareft approach of the conti¬ 
nents to each other, in the latitude of 66°, are about 
13 leagues over ; beyond which they diverge to N. 
E. by E. and W. N. W. ; fo that in the latitude of 
69°, their diftance from each other is about 300 miles. 
A great refemblance is obferved betwixt the continents 
on both fides of the flraits. Both are deflitute of 
wood ; the fhores are low, with mountainsfurther in¬ 
land, riling to a great height. The foundings in the 
mid-way between them were from 29 to 30 fathoms, 
gradually decrealing as either continent was approach¬ 
ed ; with this difference, however, that the water was 
fomewhat (hallower on the coaft of America than that 
of Alia, at an equal diftance from land. The bot¬ 
tom, towards the middle, was a foft (limy mud ; and 
near either fhore was abrownilh fand intermixed with 
a few (hells and fmall fragments of bones. There 
was but little tide or current, and what there was came 
from the welt. 

Before the Ihips could reach the peninfula of Kamt- 
fchatka, Captain Clerke expired : in conference of 
which the command devolved upon Mr King, Cap¬ 
tain Gore being now the fuperior officer. On the 
return to Kamtfchatka, Captain Clerke was buried in 
the fpot on which a church was to be ereCted ; it ha¬ 
ving been his own defire to be interred in the church. 

By the time they arrived at this peninfula, the face 
of the country was greatly improved ; the fields being 
covered with the mod lively verdure, and every plant 
in the moll flouriihing ftate. The eruption of the 
volcano which they had obferved on their laft depar¬ 
ture from Kamtfchatka, had done little or no damage 
notwithftanding its voilence. Several ftones had fallen 
about the ftze of a goofe’s egg, but none larger. At 
this vifit it was obferved by our navigators, that the 


complexions of the Ruffians feemed to be much more 
unhealthy and fallow that when they faw them for¬ 
merly ; and the Ruffians made the fame obfervation 
upon the complexions of their gudts. As no certain 
caufe for this alteration could be perceived, the blame 
was by both parties laid ou the verdure of the coun¬ 
try ; which, by contrafling itfelf with the colour of the. 
people, made the latter appear to difadvantage. 

Having repaired as well as they eould the damages 
fuftained by the Ihips among the ice, our navigators-, 
now began to proceed on their voyage fouthward; 
but the fluttered condition of their veflels, with the 
little time they had now to fpare on voyages of dif- 
covery, after having been fo long at fea, now render¬ 
ed them much lefs fuccefsful than formerly. Before 
leaving the peninfula, however-, they took care to give 
fitch a defeription of the bay of Awatlka as mult be 
of great fervice to future navigators. This bay lies 
in 52. yr. N. Lat. and 158. 48. E. Long, in the 
bight of another bay formed by Cape Gavareea to the 
fouth, and Cheeponfkoi Nofs to the north. The lat¬ 
ter of thefe bears from the former N. E. by N. and is 
32 leagues diftant. From Cape Gavareea to the en¬ 
trance of Awatlkabay the coaft takes a northerly di¬ 
rection, and extends about n leagues. It confifts of 
a chain of ragged cliffs and rocks, and ill many parts 
prefents a-n appearance of bays or inlets ; but on a 
nearer view, low grounds were perceived by which the 
. headlands were connected. From the entrance of 
Awatlka bay, Cheeponfkoi Nofs bears E. N. E. diftant 
17 leagues. The fliore on this fide is flat and low, 
with hills behind gradually rifing to a confiderable. 
height. The latitude of Cape Gavareea is 52. 21. 
By this remarkable difference of the land on both fides 
the Cape, navigators- may be directed in their courfe 
towards it from the fouthward. When they approach 
Tt from the northward, Cheeponfkoi Nofs becomes 
very confpicuous ; it being a high projecting headland, 
and united to the continent by a large extent of level 
ground lower than the Nofs ; and prefents the fame 
appearance whether viewed from th'e north or fouth. 
Should the weather happen to be fufficiently clear t-o 
admit a view of the mountains both on the fea coaft 
and in the neighbourhood, the fituation of Awatlka 
bay may be known by rhe two high ones to the fouth 
of it. That neareft the bay is in the form of a fugar 
loaf, the other flat at top and not quite fo high. Three 
very confpicuous mountains appear on the north fide 
of the bay ; of which that to the weft appears to be 
the highefl; the next, being a volcano, is readily 
known by the fmoke which it emits ; the third is the 
moft northerly, and might properly be called a duller 
of mountains as it prefents feveraTflat tops to view. 
When got within the capes, the entrance of the bay 
of Awatlka to the north is pointed out by a light- 
houfe on a perpendicular head-land. Many funken 
rocks lie to the eaflward of this head land, firetching 
two or three miles into the fea ; and which with a 
moderate fea or fwell Will always fhow themfelves. A 
fmall round ifland lies four miles to the fouth of the 
entrance, principally compofed of high pointed rocks, 
one of which is very remarkable. The entrance into 
the bay is at firft about three miles wide, and one and 
an half in the narroweft part; the length is four miles 
in a north-weft direction. Within the mouth is a 
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rvdt’s noble bafon about 25 miles in circumference; in which 
bif.-ove- arc the haihours 0; Rakowcera to the call,- Tarci.tlka 
riea. the welt, and St Peter and St Paul to the north. 

' ' On leavingKauitfchaika, it was unanimoufly judged 

Account of improper to make any attempt to navigate the ftas 
the voyage between the continent of Alia and Japan. Initcad of 
from the this, it was propofed to llcer to the eaftward of that 
vimi-Kan an ^ * n t ^ lc wa y chillier to fail along the Ku- 

fchatka r -- c 5 i examining particularly thofe that are iituated 
neareft to the northern coaft of japan, which are laid 
to be coriiderable, and neither iubjeit to the Ruffians 
nor Japtuefe. In cafe they ffiould have the good for¬ 
tune to meet with feme fecure and commodious har¬ 
bours in any of thefe iilands, it was fnppofcd that they 
might prove of confulerable importance, as convenient 
places offlielter for fubfcqueiu navigators, who might 
be employed in exploring the fcas as the means of pro¬ 
ducing a commercial intercourfe among the adjacent 
dominions of the two abovementioned empires. The 
next objeft. was to take a 1rvcv of the coafls of the 
iilands of Japan ; after which they defigned to fail 
for the 'coaft of China as far ninth as poffible, and 
then fail along it fouthward to Macao. 

In purfuance of this plan, they failed along the 
coaft of Kamtfchatka> till they came to die fouthern 
point called Cape Lopatka , whole fituation they deter¬ 
mined to be in Lat, Ji. o. E. Long. 156. 45. To the 
north-well they obferved a very lofty mountain whofe 
fummit was loft; in the clouds ; and the fame inftant 
the firft of the Kurile iilands, named Shoomjka, made 
its appearance in the direction of weft, half fouth. 
The paflage betwixt the fouthern extremity of Cape 
Lopatka and the illand of Shoomlka, though only 
one league in breadth, is extremely dangerous, both 
on account of the rapidity of the tides, and of the funk 
rocks which He off the Cape. In the courfe of this 
voyage, they had occafion to obferve, that a violent 
fwell from the north-eaft frequently took place, though 
the wind had been for fome time inthewellern quarter; 
a circumftance for which they feem to have been al¬ 
together unable to account. 

The tempeftuous weather which now occurred, pre¬ 
vented any difeoveries from being made among the 
Kurile illes ; however, they again failed over the fpace 
iffigned to, the land of De Gama, without being able 
to find it; and front comparing feveral accounts of 
the Ruffian navigators with one another, it was judged 
extremely probable, that the land of Jcfo, fo frequent¬ 
ly laid down in former maps, is no other than the moll 
foutherly of the Kurile Illes. Oft coming in view of 
the coaft of Japan, they had the mortification to find 
that they coaid not approach the land by reafon of 
the tempeftuous weather and bad ftate of the ffiips; the 
coafts of thefe iilands being extremely dangerous. Faf¬ 
fing from thence in queft of the Baihee Iilands, they 
found amazing quantities of pumice-ftone floating in 
the fea ; fo that they feemed inclined tobelieve, with Mr 
Muller, that if there had formerly been any part of the 
continent, or large illand, called th cLand of Jefo, it 
muft haye difappeared in a volcanic convulfion ; which 
alfo muft have been the cafe with that called the Com - 
petny’s Land and Staten Ifland. Though they had not 
the good fortune to find the Baihee Iilands, they dif- 
covered one in 24. 48. N. Lat. 141. 2o. E. Long, 
which from its appearance, and the fulphurebus fmell 


emitted by it, they named Sulphur Ifland. After this CVek.iy 
nothing remarkable occurred till their arrival at Can- S 
ton in China, where having ftaid for fome time in or- . (00 I' cr - 
der to put their ffiips in repair, they at laft let fail for 
Britain ; but through ft refs of weather were driven as 
far north as Stromnefs in Orkney. From thence Cap¬ 
tain Gore lent a difpatch to the Lords of the Admi¬ 
ralty to inform them of his arrival ; and on the 4th of 
Oflober 1780 the ffiips reached the More, after an al¬ 
ienee of 4 years 2 months and 22 days. 

COOKERY, the art of preparing and dr effing 
vifluals for the table : An art, in its fimpleft and ordi¬ 
nary modes, fufficiendy familiar to every honfekeeper, 
and, in its luxurious refinements, too copioufly detailed 
in manuals and direflories publiffied for the purpofe to 
require any enlargement here, were it even a topic that 
at all deferved con fide ratio 11 in a work of this nature. 

COOLERS, in medicine, thofe remedies which 
produce an immediate fenfeof cold, being fuch as have 
their parts in lefs motion than thofe of the organs of 
feeling; as fruits and all acid liquors. Or they 
are fuch as, by a particular vifeidity or groflhefs of 
parts, give the animal fluids a greater conliftency than 
they had before, and confequently retard their notion, 
having lefs of that inteftine force on which their heat 
depends: of this fort are cucumbers and all fubftances 
producing vifeidity. 

COOM, a term applied to the foot that gathers 
over an oven’s mouth; alfo for that black, greafy fub- 
ftance, which works out of the wheels of carriages. 

COOMB, or Comb, of Corn, a dry mcaiiire con¬ 
taining 4 buffiels, or half a quarter-. 

COOP, in hufbandry, a tumbrel or cart inclofcd 
with boards, and ufed to carry dung, grains, &c. 

Coop is alfo the name of a pen, or enclofed place, 
where lambs, poultry, &c. are ffiut up in order to 
be fed. 

COOPER, a tradefman who makes calks, tubs, 
and barrels, for holding liquors or other commodities. 

Every cuftom-hoofe and excife office in Britain has an 
officer called King’s cooper; and every flrip of burdeft 
has a cooper on board. 

Cooper (Anthony-Affiley), fir ft earl of Shaftef- 
bury, a moll able ftatefman, was the fon of Sir John 
Cooper, Bart, of Rockborn in Hamplhire, and was 
born in 1621. He was defied member for Tewkef- 
bury at 19 years of age, in the Ihort parliament that 
met April 13. 1640. He feems to have been well af- 
fedted to the king’s fervice at the beginning of the civil 
wars; for he repaired to the king at Oxford v, ith offers 
of affiftance : but prince Maurice breaking articles to* 
town in Dorfetffiire that he had got to receive him, 
furniffied him with, a pretence for going over to the 
parliament, from which he accepted a commiffion. 

When Richard Cromwell was depofed, and the Rump 
come again into power, they nominated Sir Anthony 
one of their council of ftate, and a coamiffioner for 
managing the army. At that very time he had enga¬ 
ged in a fecret correfpondence for relloring Charles II. 
and, upon the king’s coming over, was ivorn of his 
privy council. He was one of the commilfioncrs for 
the trial of the regicides; was foon after made chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer, then a commiffior.er of the 
treafury; in 1672 was created earl of Shaftefbury; 
and foon after was raifed to the poll of lord chancel- 
3 H 2 lor. 
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Cooper lor. He filled this office with great ability and inte- 
' ' gricy ; a id though the fliort time he was at the helm 

was in a tenipefiaous feafon, it is doing him juftice to 
fiy, fto thing could either diftradt or affright him. 
Tne greit leal was taken from him in 1673, 12 months- 
after his receiving it; but, though out of office, he hill 
nude a diftinguilhed figure in parliament, for it was 
not in his nature to remain inactive. He drew upon 
himfclf the imp’acahle hatred of the duke of York, by 
fteadily promoting, if not originally inventing, the fa¬ 
mous projed of an exclufion-bill. When his enemies 
came into power, he found it neceffary to con fait his 
lhfety by retiring into Holland, where he died fix 
weeks after his arrival, in 1683. While his great 
abilities are confcfled by all, it has been his misfortune, 
to have his hiftory recorded by his enemies, who flu- 
died to render him odious. Butler has given'a very 
fevtre character of him in his Hudibras. 

CoorE.a (Anthony Afliley), earl of Shaftefbary, 
v.-a; foil of Anthony earl of Shaftefbary, and grandfon 
of Anthony firlt earl of Shaftcfbury, lord high chan¬ 
cellor of England. He was born in 1671, at Exeter- 
houfe in London, where his grandfather lived, who 
from the time of his birth conceived fo great an affec¬ 
tion for him, that he. undertook the care of his edu¬ 
cation ; and he made fo good a progrefs in learning, 
that he could read with tafe both die Latin and Greek 
languages when only 11 years old. In 1683, his fa¬ 
ther carried him to the fchool at Winchefter, where he 
was often infulted on his grandfather’s account, whofe 
memory was odious to the zealots for defpotic power: 
he therefore prevailed with his father to confent to his 
defire of going abroad. After three years flay abroad, 
he returned to England in 1689, and was offered a- 
feat in parliament in fome of thofe boroughs where his 
family had an intereft. But this offer he did not now 
accept, that he might not be interrupted in the courfe 
of his ftudies, which he profecuted five years more 
with great vigour and fuccefs ; till, on Sir John Tren- 
chard’s death, he was eledted burgefs for Pool. Soon 
after his coming into parliament, lie had an opportu- 
nity given him of expreffing that fpirit of liberty by 
which he uniformly diredted his condudt on all occa- 
lious. It was the bringing in and promoting “ the’ 
adt for regulating trials in cafes of high treafon.” 
But the fatigues of attending the lioufe of commons, 
in a few years fo,impaired his health, that he was ob¬ 
liged to decline coming again into parliament after the 
diflblution in 1698. He then went to Holland, where 
the couverfation of Mr Bayle, Mr le Clerc, and feve- 
ral other learned and ingenious men, induced him to 
refide a twelvemonth. During this time, there was 
printed at London, in 8vo. an imperfedl edition of 
l.>rd Affiley’s Inquiry concerning Virtue. It had been 
furreptitioufly taken from a rough draught, Iketched 
when he was no more than 20 years of age. His lord- 
lhip, who was greatly chagrined at this event, immedi¬ 
ately brought up the impreffion before many books were 
fold, and fee about completing the treadfe, as it 
afterwards appeared in the fecond volume of the Cha- 
rafteriftics. Soon after lord Aihley’s return to Eng¬ 
land, he became, by the deceafe of his father, earl of 
Shaftefbary. But his own private affairs hindered 
him from attending the lioufe of lords till the fe- 
eonJ year «£ his peerage, when he was very earned 


to fupport king William’s meafures, who was at Cooper* - 

that time projecting the grand alliance. So much -*—^ 

was he in favour with king William, that he liad 
the offer of fecrctary of Late ; but his declining confu¬ 
tation would not allow him to accept it. Though he 
was difabled from engaging in bufinefs, the king con- 
fulted him on matters of very high importance ; and 
it is pretty well know that he had the greatefl ffiare 
iu compoling that celebrated laft fpecch of king Wil¬ 
liam, December 31. 1701. O11 Queen Anne’s ac- 

ceffion to the throne, he returned to his retired man¬ 
ner of life, being no longer advifed with concerning ■ 
the public ; and was then removed from the vice-ad¬ 
miralty of Dorfet, which had been in the family fox 
three generations. In 1703, he made a fecond jour¬ 
ney to Holland, and returned to England the year fol¬ 
lowing. The French prophets, foon after this, having 
by their enthufiaflic extravagancies made a great noife 
throughout the nation, and, among different opinions, 
fome adviling a profecution, the lord Shaftesbury ap¬ 
prehended that fuch meafures tended rather to inflame 
than to cure the difeafe.. This was the origin of his 
Letter concerning Enthufiafm, which he fent to lord 
Somers, then prefident of the council; and which, being 
approved of by that nobleman and other gentlemen to 
whom itwasfhown,waspubliihedini7o8,tho’ without; 
the name of the author, or that of theperfon to whom it. 
was addreffed. His Moralift, a philofophical Rhapfody, 
being a recital of certain converfations on natural and- 
moral fubjedts, appeared in Jan. 1 709 ; and in the May 
followinghis ienfm Commuuij,a.nEffiyupon theFreedom 
of Wit and Humour, in a letter to a Friend. It was in 
the fame year that he entered into the marriage ftate 
with Mrs Jane Ewer, the youngeft daughter of Tho¬ 
mas Ewer, Efq; of Lee in Hertfordlhire. B-y this, 
lady, to whom his lordlhip was related, he had an only 
foil, Anthony the late Earl of Shaftefbury. In 1710, 
his Soliloquy, or Advice to an Author, was pub- 
liflied.at London in 8vo. While he was thus employ-; 
ing himfelf in literary conipofition, his health declined: 
fofaft, that it was recommended to him to feek affifiance 
from a warmer climate. Accordingly, in July 1711, 
he fet out for Naples,, and purfuing his journey by way- 
of France, was obliged to pafs through the Duke of 
Berwick’s army, which at.that,time lay encamped near 
the borders of Piedmont. Here he was entertained by 
that famous general in the moft friendly manner, and 
every affifiance was given him to condndt him in fafety 
to the Duke of Savoy’s dominions. Our noble au¬ 
thor’s removal to Italy was of no fervice to the re- 
efiablilhment of his health ; for after having refilled at 
Naples about a year and a half, he departed this life 
on the 4th of February, O. S. 1712-13, in the q2d 
year of his age. The only pieces which he finiffied af¬ 
ter he came to this city, were the Judgment of Her¬ 
cules, and' the Letter concerning Defign, which laft 
was added to that impreffion of the Charadteriftics 
which appeared in 1732. It was in 1711 that the firft 
edition was publiflied of all the Charadleriftics toge¬ 
ther, and in the order in which they nowftand. But 
this publication not being entirely to bis lordffiip’s fa- 
tisfadlion, he chiefly employed the latter part of his 
life in preparing his writings for a more elegant edi¬ 
tion ; which was given to the world in 1713, foon af¬ 
ter his deceafe. The fevcral prints that were then firft 
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Cooper, interfperfed through the volumes were all invented by 

---'himfelf, and defigtied under his immediate inlpeftiou; 

and for this purpole he was at the pains of draw ing up 
a mold accurate fet of inftruftions, the maiiufcript of 
which is dill preferred in the family. That no mif- 
takes might be committed, the Earl did not leave to 
any other hands fo much as the drudgery of corrccliug 
the prefs. In the three volumes of the Charafteridics 
of Men, Manners, Opinions, and Times, he com¬ 
pleted the whole of his works which he intended for 
the public eye. Not long before his death he had 
formed a fcheme of writing a difeourfe on painting, 
fculpture, and the other arts of defign, which, if he 
had lived to have finilhed it, might have proved a very 
pleafing and ufeful work, as lie had a fine tafte in fub- 
jefts of that kind : but his premature deceafe prevent¬ 
ed his making any greaj: progrefs in the undertaking. 
The Earl of Shaftefbury had an efleeni for the w 7 orks 
of the belt Englilh divines ; one remarkable inflance 
of which was difplayed in his writing a Preface to a 
volume of Dr Whichcot’s Sermons, publifhed in 1698. 
Copies of thefe fermons had been taken in fhort-hand, 
as they were delivered from the pulpit; and the Earl 
had fo high an opinion of them, that he not only in¬ 
troduced them to the world by his Preface, but had 
them primed under his own particular infpeftion. In 
his Letters to a Young Man at the Univerfity, he fpeaks 
of BiPnop Burnet and Dr Hoadly in terms of great 
appkufe, and has done juftice to the merits of Tillot- 
fon, Barrow, Chillingworth, and Hammond, as the. 
chief pillars of the church againd fanaticifm. But 
whatever regard his lordfhip might have for fume of 
the divines, it was to the writings of antiquity that his 
admiration was principally directed.. Thefe were the 
condant objefts of His dudy, and from them he formed 
hisfylfemof philofophy, which was of the civil, iocial, 
and theiftic kind. 

Of Lord Shaftefbury’s character as a writer, differ¬ 
ent reprefeutations have been given. As one of his 
greateft admirers may be mentioned Lord' Monboddo; 
who, fpeaking of his Iihapfodid iti particular, does not 
hefitate to pronounce it not only the belt dialogue in 
Englilh, out of all degree of -companion, but. the 
fublimed philofophy; and. if we will join with it the 
Inquiry, the completed fydem. both of morality.and 
theology that we have in our language, and, at the 
fame time, of the greated beauty and elegance for the 
dyle and compofition. 

Even feveral of the authors who have didinguilhed 
themfelves by their direft oppofition to many of the fen- 
timents which occur in the Characleridics, have never- 
tlielefs mixed no fmall degree of applaufe with their cen- 
f ires. “ I have again perufed, with frelh pleafurc and 
freth concern (fays Mr Balguy, in his Letter to aDeid), 
-the volumes of Charafteridics—I heartily wiflr thenoble 
author had been as unprejudiced in writing as I was in 
reading. If he had, I am perfuaded his readers would 
have found double pleafure and double indruftion. It 
feems to me, that his lordfhip had little or no tempta¬ 
tion to purfuc any fingularities of opinion by way of di- 
dinftion. His fine genius would fulficiently havedidin- 
gnilhed him from vulgar authors in the high road of 
truth and good fenfe; on which account his deviations 
idem the more to be lamented. The purity and polite- 
uefi of his dyle, a.id the delicacy of his feqtiments, 


are and mud be acknowledged by all readers cf trifle (Vopc-r. 
and linccrity. But neveruickfs, as his Usuries are '*—— “ 
not eafy to be overlooked, fo neither arc his blcmilh- 
cs. Ilis works appear to be dained w ith fo many grofs 
errors, and his fine thoughts arc fo often mingled with 
abfurdities, that however we may be charm< d with ilic 
one, we are forced to condemn the other. ” Mr lh l- . 
guy hath farther obferved, with regard to the 'Inquiry 
concerning Virtue, which is the immediate objeft of 
his animadveilion, that though he cannot agree in every 
particular contained in it, he finds little more to do 
than to tell how much he admires it; and that he thinks 
it indeed, in the main, a performance lb jud and exact 
as to dcfeivc higher praifes than he is able to give it. 

Dr Brown, in Iris Eday on ihe Charaftcriitics, ob- 
ferves, that the Earl of Shaftefbury hath in that per¬ 
formance mingled beauties and blots, faults and excel¬ 
lencies, with a liberal and unfparing hand. At the 
fame time, the Doftor applauds that generous fpirit of 
freedom which Urines throughout the whole. Another 
direft amagonid of the Earl of Shaftefbury, Dr Lc- 
land, has obferved, that no impartial man will deny 
him the praife of a dne genius. “ The quality of the 
writer (continues the Dodtor), his lively and beautiful 
imagination, the delicacy of tade he hath flown in 
many indances, and the graces and cmbelliihments of 
his dvle, though perhaps lometimes too afTcdlcd, have 
procured him many admirers. To which may be add¬ 
ed his refined fentiments on the beauty and excellency 
of virtue, and that be hath often fpoketi honourably 
of a jud and good Providence, which mir.iflers and 
governs the whole in the bed manner; and hath ftreng- 
ly afferted, in oppofition to Mr Hobbes, the natural 
difference between good and evil; and that man was 
originally formed for fociety, and the txercife of mu- 
tual kindnefs and benevolence ; and not only fo, but 
for religion and piety too. Thefe things have.very 
much prejudiced many perfons in Lis favour, and pre¬ 
pared them for receiving, aimed implicitly, whatever 
he hath advanced.”. Dr John foil, as vc are informed 
by Sir John Hawkings, bore no good-will to Lord 
Shaftefonry ; e< neither did he'ft on at all to rclifli the 
cant of the Shaftefburian fciioo], nor inclined to ad¬ 
mit the pretendons of theft who profefied it, to tafits 
and perceptions which are not common to all men ; a 
tide in morals, in poetry, andprofe writing, in paint¬ 
ing, in fculpture, jn ntufic, in architecture, and in 
government ! A tade that cenfurcJ ever) production, 
and induced them to reprobate every effort of genius 
that fell fliort of their own capricious dandard.” 

The grand point in which our noble author has ren- B!orr Brit 
dered himfelf juftly obnoxious to the friends of reli- volt iv. 
gion, is his having interfperfed through the Cbarafter- 
idics a number of infmnations that appear to be unfa¬ 
vourable to the caufe of revelation. There have not, 
however, been wanting many among hisadnrirers, who 
have thought that he ought not to be reckoned, among 
the deidical writers. The author of Animadverfions 
upon Dr Brown’s three Effays on the Charafteridics 
obferves, that it is “ imprudent, to fay no worfe, in 
forne f.ncere advocates for Chridianity, to rejeft the 
friendly advice and all;dance of fo madei ly a v/ritcr as 
the Lord Shaftefbury, and to give him up'to the dcids 
as a patron of infidelity.” But it is matter of faft, 
and not considerations of prudence or imprudence, that 

muff 
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Cooper, mud determine the qneftion. In fupport of liis Lord- 

-«—*— (hip’s having been a believer in our holy religion, u:ay 

be alleged, ins Preface to Whichcot’s Sermons, and his 
Letters to a Student at the Univerfiry: in both which 
works he condantly expreffes himfelt in fuch language 
as feems to indicate that he was really a Chriliian. 
And with regard to the Letters it may be remarked, 
that they were written in 1707, 4708, and 1709, not 
many years before his lordlhip’s death. Nt vert’ll clefs, 
there are in the Characteridics -fo many fcepticai paf- 
fages, that he mail be coniidered as having been a 
doubter at lead, if not an abfolute difbeliever, with 
refpefl to revelation. But if he mud be ranked a- 
lnougft the deids, we agree with the obfervation of 
one of his biographers, that he is a very different deid 
from numbers who have appeared in that character; 
his general principles being much lefs exceptionable. 

-The dyle of Lord Shaftefbury’s competitions is alfo 
a point upon which various and contradictory fenti- 
ments have been entertained. But for tiie fulled and 
mod judicious cridcifm that has appeared upon that 
fubject, we may refer the reader to Dr Blair’s Lec¬ 
tures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, Vol. I. ,p. 192, 
193, 207, 20?, 234, 263, and 396—398. 

Cooper (Samuel), a very eminent Englilb minia¬ 
ture painter, born ill 1609, and bred under the care of 
his uncle John Holkius.' He derived, however, his 
principle excellence from a dudy of the works, of Van 
Dyck, in whofe time he lived ; infomuch that he was 
commonly dyled “ Van Dyck in little.” His pencil was 
chiefly confined to the head, in which, with all its de¬ 
pendencies, efpecially the hair, he was iniipitable ; but 
if he defended lower, his incorreftnefs was noto¬ 
rious. He died in 16 72 ; and his pieces are univerfally 
admired all over Europe, felling for incredible prices. 
—He had a brother, Alexander, likewife a good mini¬ 
ature painter, who became limner to Chridina queen 
of Sweden. 

Cooper (Thomas), a pious and learned prelate in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, was born at Oxford a- 
bout the year 15r'7. He was educated in the fchool 
adjoining to Magdalene college, of which he was a choi- 
rifter; where alfo, in 1539, he was elefted probation¬ 
er, and fellow in the following year. About the year 
1546, quitting his fellowlhip, he applied himfelf to the 
dudy of phyfic, in 1556 took the degree of bachelor in 
that faculty, andpraftifed as.phyfician atOxford. Be¬ 
ing inclined to the Protedant religion, probably this was 
only a prudent fufpenfionof his final intentions during 
the Popilh reign of queen Mary: for, on the acceflion 
of Elizabeth, he refumed the dudy of divinity; be¬ 
came a celebrated preacher, was made dean of Chrid- 
thurch and vice chancellor of the univerfity, having 
accumulated the degrees of bachelor and do&or in 
divinity. I11 1569 he was made dean of Glouceder ; 
and, the year following, bifhop of Lincoln : whence, 
in 1584, he was tranflated to the fee of Wincheder-; 
in which city he died on the 29th of April 1 J94, and 
was buried in the cathedral there, on the fouth fide of 
the choir. The feveral writers Who have mentioned 
Dr Cooper, unauimoufly give him the charadler of an 
eloquent preacher, a learned divine, and a good man. 
He had the misfortune while at Oxford to marry a 
lady whofe gallantries became notorious : nevcrthelefs 
he would not be divorced from her-; knowing that he 


could not live without a wife, he did not choofc “ to Cocfef. 
charge his confidence with the fcandal of 1 fccond 
marriage.”—.He wrote, 1. The Epitome of ( fcronicles 
from the 17th year after Chrid to 1540, ..nd thence 
after to 156c. 2. Thefaurus linguae Ron.ana: et Bii- 

tannicas. This dictionary, which is an improvement 
upon Elyot’s, was much admired by queen Elizabeth, 
who thence forward determined to promote the au¬ 
thor. 3. A brief expofition of fuch chapters of the 
Old Teflament as ufually are read in the church, at 
common prayer, on Sundays throughout the year. 

4. An admonition to the people of England. 5. Ser¬ 
mons. 

Cooper (John-Gilbert), a polite writer of the 
prefent age, was born in 1723 ; and was defeended 
from an ancient family in the county of Nottingham, 
whofe fortune was injured in the lalt century by their 
attachment to the principles-of monarchy. He refided 
at Thurgarton priory in Nottingham (hire, which was 
granted by King Henry VIII. to William Cooper, one^ 
of his ancedors. This manfion Mr Cooper inherited 
from his father, who in 1739 was high-(heriff of the 
county; and tranfmitted it to his fon, who filled the 
fame refpedlable office in 1783. After paffing through 
Wedminder fchool under Dr John Nicoll, along with 
the late Lord Albemarle, Lord Buckjnghamlhire, Ma¬ 
jor Johnfon, Mr George A (Siby, and many other emi¬ 
nent and ingenious men, he became in 17^3 a Fellow- 
Commoner of Trinity-college, Cambridge, and refided 
there two or three years; but quitted the univerfity 
on his marrige with Sufanna the daughter of William 
Wrighte, Efq; fon to the Lord Keeper of that name, 
and Recorder of Leiceder 1729—1763. In the year 
174J he commenced author by the publication of The 
Power of Harmony, a poem in 4to; and in 1746 and 
1747 he produced feveral Effays and Poems under the 
fignature of Philalethes, ill a periodical Work called 
The Mufeum, publiftiedby Mr Dodfley. In the fame 
year he came forward as an author, with his name, by 
a work which received much affidance from his friend 
the Reverend John Jackfonof Leiceder, who commir- 
nicated feveral learned notes, in which he contrived to 
manifed his diflike to his formidable antagonid Mr 
Warburton. It was intitled The Life of Socrates-, 
collected from the Memorabilia of Xenophon and the 
Dialogues of Plato, and illudrated farther by Ari- 
dotle, Diodorus Siculus, Cicero, Proclus, Apuleius, 
Maximus Tyrius, Boethius, Diogenes Laertius, Au- 
lns Gellius, and others, 1749, 8vo. In this work Mr 
Cooper gave evident marks of fuperior genius; warm, 
impetuous, and impatient of redraint. In 1754, Mr 
Cooper publiffied his Letters on Tade, 8vo; an ele¬ 
gant little volume, on which no fmall.ffiare of his re¬ 
putation is founded; and in 1755, The Tomb of 
Shakefpeare, aVifion, 410; a decent performance, but 
in which there is more of wit and application than of 
nature or genius. In 1756 he affifted Mr Moore, by 
writing fome numbers of The World; and attempted 
to roufe the indignation of his countrymen againd the 
Heffians, at that jnnfture brought over to defend the 
nation, in a poem called The Genius of Britain, ad- 
dreffed to Mr Pitt. In 1758, he publiflied Epidles to 
the Great, from Aridippus in Retirement, 4to; and 
The Call of Aridippus, Epidle IV. to Mark Aken- 
fide, M. Dl. Alfo, A Father’s Advice to his Son, in 4to. 

In 
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Co-ordi- In the AnnualRegifterof the fame year is his Tranfla- 
nate tionof A11 Epiftle from the King of Prnflia to Monfienr 
II Voltaire. 101759, l le publifhed Vcr Vert; or, the 
■- a ‘. Nunnery Parrot ; an Heroic Poem, in four cantos ; 

infcribed to the Abbefs of D*** ; translated from the 
French of Monfieur Gretfet, 410 ; reprinted in the firft 
volume of Billy’s Repofitory, 1777; and, in 1764, 
Poems on feveral Subjects, by the Author of the Life 
of Socrates; with a prefatory- Adverdfement by Mr 
Dodlley. In this little volume were included all the 
feparate poetical pieces which have been already men¬ 
tioned, excepting Ver Vert, which is a fprightly com- 
pofition. Mr Cooper died at his father’s houfe in May- 
Fair, after a long and excruciating illnefs arifingfrom 
the ftone, April 14, 1769 

CO-ORDIN ATE, fomething of equal order, rank, 
or degree, with another. 

COOT, in ornithology. See Fulica. 

COOTWICH' (John), dottor of laws, was born at 
Utrecht, and fpent great part of his life in travelling. 
He publilhed in Latin, in 1619, an account of his jour¬ 
ney fromjerufalem and from Syria; which is very fcarce 
and in high efteem. Time of his death uncertain. 

COPAIBA, or Balfam of Copaiba a liquid refi- 
nous juice, flowing from incifions made in the trunk 
of the copaifera balfamum. See the following article. 
This juice is clear and tranfparent, of a whitilh orpale 
yellowilh colour, an agreeable fmell, and a bitterilh 
pungent tafte. It is ufually about the confiftence of 
oil, or a little thicker : when long kept, it becomes 
nearly as thick as honey, retaining its clearnefs; but 
has not been obferved to grow dry or folid, as moll of 
the other refinous juices do. We fometimes meet 
with a thick fort of balfam of copaiba, which is not at 
all tranfparent, or much lefs fo than the foregoing, and 
generally has a portion of turbid watery liquor at the 
bottom. This fort is probably either adultered by 
the mixture of other fubjftances, or has been ex tracted 
by codtion from the bark and branches-of the tree : its 
fmell and tafte are much lefs pleafant than thofe of the 
genuine balfam. Pure balfam of copaiba dilfolves en- 
tirely in re&ified fpirit, efpecially if the menftruum be 
previoufly alkalized : the folution has a very fragrant 
fmell. Diftilled with water, it yields a large quantity 
of a limpid effential oil; and in a ftrong heat, without 
addition, a blue- oil. 

The balfam of copaiba is an ufeful corroborating de¬ 
tergent medicine, accompanied with a degree of irri¬ 
tation. It ftrengthens the nervous fyftetn, tends to 
Isofen the belly, in large dofes proves purgative, pro¬ 
motes urine, and cleanfes and heals exulcerations in 
the urinary paffages, which it is fuppofed to perform 
more effectually than any of the other balfams. Fuller 
obferves, that it gives the urine an intenfely bitter 
tafte, but not a violet fmell as the turpentines do. 

This balfam has been principally celebrated in gleets 
and the fluor albus, and externally as a vulnerary. The 
author abovementioned recommends it likewife in dy- 
fenteries, in fcorbutic cachexies, in difeafes of the 
breaft and lungs, and in an acrimonious or putrefeent 
fbate of the juices : he fays, he has known very danger¬ 
ous coughs, which manifeftly threatened a confump- 
tion, cured by the ufe of this balfam alone ; and that, 
itotwilhftanding its being hot and bitter, it has good 
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effedts even in hectic cafes. Moft phyficians feem Copaifera 
now, however, to conlider balfams and relins too fti- ^ If 
mulant to be ventured on in phthilical affedtions. t ' 0 ^' 6 ct ” 

The dofe of this medicine rarely exceeds 20 or 30 
drops, though fome direct 60 or more. It may be 
conveniently taken in the form of tlaeofaccharum, or 
in that of an emu!lion, into which it may be reduced by 
triturating it with almonds, or rather with a thick mu¬ 
cilage of gum-arabic,till they are well incorporated,and 
then gradually adding a proper quantity of water. 

COPAIFERA, inbotany : A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the decandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under thofe of 
which the order is doubtful. There is no calyx ; there 
are four petals ; the legumcn ovate ; one feed with an 
arillus or coat refembling a berry. We know but of 
one fpecies, the. balfamum, being that which yields the 
copaiba balfam mentioned in the preceding article. 

This trees grow near a village called Ayapel, in the 
province of Antiochi, in the Spanilh Weft I tidies 
about ten days journey from Carthagena. There arc 
great numbers of theie trees in the woods about this 
village, which grow to the height of 50 or 60 feet. 

Some of thefe trees do not yield any of the balfam ; 
thofe which do, are dillinguilhed by a ridge which 
runs along their trunks. Thefe trees are wounded in 
the centre, and they place calabalh fliells, or fome o- 
ther veflels, to the wounded part to receive the balfam, 
which will all flow out in a Ihort time. One of thefe 
trees will yield five or fix gallons of balfam : but tho’ 
they will thrive well after being tapped, yet they ne¬ 
ver afford any more balfam.. 

COPAL, improperly called gum copal, is a gum of 
the refinous kind brought from New Spain, being the 
concrete juice of a tree* which grows in thefe parts. * Khus Ce¬ 
lt comes to us in irregular mailes, fome of which pallinum. 
are tranfparent, and of different fhades as to, colour, 
from a.light yellow to a deep brown. Some pieces 
are. whitilh. and femitranfparent. To the fmell it 
is more.agreeable than frankincenfe but hath nei¬ 
ther the folubility in water common to gums, nor in 
fpirit of wine common to refills, at leaft in any con- 
fid erable. degree. By thefe properties it refembles 
amber ; which has induced fome to think it a mineral 
bitumen refembling' that fubftance. In diftillation it 
yields an oil, which like mineral petrolea is indiffolu- 
ble in fpirit of wine. Copal itfelf is foluble in the effen- 
tial oils, particularly in that of lavender, but not eafily. 
in x the expreffed ones. It may, however, be diffolved 
in linfeed oil by digeftion, with a heat very little lefs 
than is fufiicient to boil or decompofe the oil. This 
folution, diluted with fpirit of turpentine, forms a 
beautiful tranfparent varnilh, which when properly 
applied, and flowly dried, is very hard and durable. 

This varnilh is applied to fnuff-boxes, tea-boards, 
and other men fils. It preferves and gives luftre to 
paintings, and greatly reftores the decayed colours 
of old pictures, by filling up the cracks and rendering 
thefurfaces capable of reflecting light more uniformly. 

COPARCENARY, the fhare or quota of a co¬ 
parcener. 

COPARCENERS, (from con and particeps , part¬ 
ner ;”), or Parceners ; fuch as have equal portions 
in the inheritance of Lheir anceftot;. 


Co*- 
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Coparceners are fo either by law or cuftom. Copar¬ 
ceners by law, are the iffuefemale; which, in default 
of a male heir, come equally to the lands of their ati- 
ceftor. Coparceners by cuftom, are thofe who, by fome 
peculiar cuftom of the country, challenge equal parts in 
inch lands ; as in Kent, by the cuftom of gavelkind. 
The crown of England is not fubjedl to coparcenary. 

COPE, an eccleftaftical ornament, ufually worn 
by chanters and' fubch.afl.ters, when they officiate in 
folemnity. It reaches from the flioulders to the feet. 
•The ancients called it fluviale .—The word is alfo ufdd 
for the roof or covering of a houfe, &c. 

Cope is alfo the name of an ancient cuftom or tri¬ 
bute due to the king or lord of the foil, out of the 
lead-mines in fome part of DerbyHvire, England ; of 
whichRlanlove faith thus: 

Egrets and regrets to the king’s highway. 

The miners have ; and lot and cape they pay-: 

The thirteenth dith of ore within their mine, 

To the lord, for lot, they pay at natafuring time; 

Sixpence a load for cope the lord demands. 

And that is paid to the burghmajler s hands. 

•This word by doomfday-book, as Mr Kagar hath in¬ 
terpreted it, lignifies a hill : and cope is taken for the 
■fupreme cover, as the cope oj heaven. 

COPEL. See Cupel. 

COPENHAGEN, the capital of the kingdom of 
Denmark, lituated on the eaftern fhore of the ifland of 
Zealand, upon a fine bay of the Baltic fea, not far 
from the ftrait called the Sound. E. Long. 13. o. N. 
Lat. 55. 30. 

The precife date of the foundation of this city is dif- 
puted; but the moft probable account is, that it took 
its rife from a caftlebuilt on the fpot in the year 1168, 
as a protection againft the pirates which at that time 
fwarmed in the Baltic. The conveniency of the fitua* 
tion, and the fecurity afforded hy the caftle, foon in¬ 
duced a number of the inhabitants of Zealand to refort 
thither: but it was not diftinguilhed by the royal reli- 
dcnce until i443,during the reign of Chriftopher of Ba¬ 
varia; fince which period it has been gradually enlarged 
and beautified, and is become the capital of Denmark. 


chandize clofe to the warehoufes that line the quays. Copcrru- 
This city owes its principal beauty to a dreadful fire in cap, . 
1728, that deftroy ed five churches and 67 ftreets, which Co F rnI * 
have been fince rebuilt in the modern ftyle. The new . c ” 3, , 

part of the town, raifed by the late King Frederic V. 
is extremely beautiful, fcarcely inferior to Bath, It 
confifts of, an octagon, containing four uniform and 
elegant buildings of hewn ftone, and of four broad 
.ftreets leading to it in oppofite directions. In the 
middle of the area ftands an ,equeftrian flame of Fre- 
-deric V, in bronze, as big as life, which coft 80,000 1 . 

The Jloyal Mufeum, or Cabinet of Rarities, merits 
the attention of travellers. This collection, which 
was begun by Frederic III. is deposited in eight apart¬ 
ments, and ranged in the following order: animals, 
ffiells, minerals, paintings, antiquities, medals, dreffes, 
arms and implements of the Laplanders. 

Part of Copenhagen, which,is called ChrijUanJhafen, 
is built upon the Hie of Arnak, which generally at¬ 
tracts the euriolity of foreigners; (fee Amak), From 
this place, to which the main city is joined by a,bridge, 
themarkets are fuppliedwith fowl, beef, mutton, veni- 
fon, corn, and culinary vegetables, which are produced 
here in the greateft abundance. 

COPERNICAN, in general, fomething belonging 
to Coi'ernicus, Hence, 

Copernican Syftem or Hypothecs, that fyft&m of the 
world, wherein the fun is fuppofed to reft in the centre, 
and the planets, with the earth, to move in ellipfes 
round him. See Copernicus. 

COPERNICUS (Nicolaus), an eminent aftronomer, 
w r as born at Thorn in Pruffia, Jan. 10. 1472. He 
was taught the Latin and Greek languages at home; 
and afterwards fent to Cracovia, where he ftudied 
philofophy and phylic. His genius in the mean time 
was naturally turned to mathematics, which he pur* 
fued through all its various branches. He fet out for 
Italy when he was 23 years of age; hut ftaid at Bo* 
nonia fome time, for the fake of being with the cele¬ 
brated aftronomer of that place, Dominicus Maria; 
whofe converfation, however, and company, he affec¬ 
ted, not fo much as a learner, as an affiftant to him in 


Copenhagen is the belt built city of the north ; for making his obfervations. From thence he palled to 
although Peterlburgh excels it in fuperb edifices, yet, Rome, where he was no fooner arrived than he was 
as it contains no wooden houfes, it does not difplay confidered as not inferior to the famous Regiomonta- 
that ftriking contrail of meannefs and magnificence, nus; and acquired in fbort fo great a reputation, that 
•but ill general exhibits a more equable and uniform ap- he was chofen profelfor of mathematics, which he 
pearance. The town is fiirrounded towards the land taught for a longtime with great applaufe. He alfo 
with regular ramparts and baftions, a broad ditch full made fome aftronomical obfervations there about the 
of water, and a few outworks : its circumference -year 1500. Returning to his own country fome years 
meafures between four and five miles. The ftreets are after, he began to apply his vail knowledge in mathe- 
well paved, with a foot-way on each fide, but too nar- matics to corredt the fyftem of aftronomy which then 
row and .inconvenient for general ufe. The greateft prevailed. He fet himfelf to collect all the books 
part of the buildings are of brick ; and a few are of which had been written by philofophers and aftrono- 
free-ftone brought from Germany. The houfes of the mers, and to examine all the various hypothefes they 
nobility are in general fplendid, and conftrudted in the had invented fer the folution of the celeftial pheno- 
Italiau ftyle of architecture : the palace, which was mena; to try if a more fymmetrical order and confti- 
ereCted by Chriftian VI. is a large pile of building; tution of the parts of the world could not be difeo- 
the front is of ftone, and the Wings of brick ftuc- vered, and a more juft and exquifite harmony in its .mo- 
coed ; the fuiteof apartments is princely; but the tions eftablilhcd, than what the aftronomers of thefe 
external appearance is more grand than elegant. times foeafily admitted. Butofalltheirhypothefesnone 

The bufy fpirit of commerce is viliblein this city, pleafed him fo well as the Pythagorean, which made 
which contains about 80,000 inhabitants. The haven the fun to be the centre of the fyftCm, and fuppofed 
isalways crowded withmerchantlhips ; andthe ftreets the earth to move not only round the fun, but round 
are interfefied by broad canals, which bring the mer- its own axis alfo. He thought he difeerned much 
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Copernicus, beautiful order and proportion in this ; and that all 
Cophti. that embarrafliuent aud perplexity from epicycles and 
' v excentrics, which attended the Ptolemaic hypothecs, 
would here be entirely removed. 

This fyftem, then, he began to confider, and to write 
upon, when he was about 35 years of age. He em¬ 
ployed himfelf in contemplating the phenomena care¬ 
fully ; in making mathematical calculations; in exa¬ 
mining the obfervations of the ancients, and in making 
new ones of his own ; and after more than 20 years 
chiefly fpent in this manner, he brought his fcheme to 
perfection, and eflablithed that fyftem of the world 
which goes by his name, aud is now univerfally re¬ 
ceived, (fee Astronomy, n° 22.) His fyftem, how¬ 
ever, was then looked upon as a rnoft dangerous here- 
fy : for which he was thrown into prifon by Pope 
Urban VIII. and not fuffered to come out till he had 
recanted his opinion ; that is, till he had renounced the 
teftimony of his fenfes. He died the 24th of May 
IJ43, in the 70th year of his age. 

This extraordinary man had been made canon of 
Worms by his mother’s brother, Lucas Wazelrodius, 
who was bifhop of that place. He was not only the 
greateft of aftronotners, but a perfedt matter of the 
Greek and Latin tongues; to all which he joined the 
greateft piety and innocence of manners. 

■ Copernicus, the name of an aftronomical inftru- 
ment invented by Mr Whifton, to exhibit the motion 
and phenomena of the planets, both primaryand fecon- 
dary. It is built upon the Copernican fyftem, and for 
that reafon called by his name. 

COPHTI, Cophts, or Copti, a name given to 
the CHriftians of Egypt, who are of the feet of Jaco¬ 
bites. 

The critics are extremely divided about the origin 
and orthography of the word ; fome write it Cophti, 
others Cophtites, Cophtitas, Copts, &c. Scaliger de¬ 
rives the name from Coptos, an anciently celebrated 
town of Egypt, the metropolis of the Thebaid'. Kir- 
cher refutes this opinion, and maintains, that the word 
originally fignifies “ cut” and “ circumfcribedand 
was given thefe people by the Mahometans, by way of 
reproach, becaufe of their, practice of circumciling : 
but- P. Sollier, another Jefuit, refutes this opinion. 
Scaliger afterwards changed his opinion, and derived 
the word from the ancient name of Egypt, 

by retrenching the firft fyllable : but this opinion, too, 
P. Sollier difputes. John de Leo and others fay, that 
the Egyptians anciently called their country Elchibth, 
or Cibth, from Cibth their firft king, whence Cophtite, 
See. others fay from Cobtini fecond king of Egypt. 
Vandeb derives the word Copht from Copt {on of 
.Mifrairn, grandfon of Noah. All thefe etymologies 
P. Sollier rejects, on this principle, that were they true, 
the Egyptians ought all equally to be called Cophti ; 
whereas, in efFedt, none but the Chriftians, and among 
thofe none but the Jacobites, bear the name, the 
Melchites not being comprehended under it. Hence 
he choofes to derive the word from the name Jacobit:’, 
retrenching the firft fyllable ; whence. Cobite, Cobea, 
Copta, and Cophta. 

The Cophts have a patriarch who refides at Cairo, 
but he takes his title from Alexandria; he has no 
archbiihop under him, but 11 or 12 bilhops. The 
reft of the clergy, whether fecular or regular, is com- 
Vol.V. 


pofed of the orders of St Anthony, St Paul, and St Cophti. 
Macarius, who have each their monafteries, Befuies '—v- J — / 
the orders of priefts, deacons, and fubdeacons, tiie 
Cophts have likewife archimandrites, the dignity 
whereof they confer with all the prayers and cciemo- 
nies of a ftric't ordination. This makes a confiderable 
difference among the priefts ; and befidcs the rank 
and authority it gives them with regard to the religi¬ 
ous, it comprehends the degree and funelions of arch- 
priefts. By a cuftom of 600 years ftanding, if a prieft 
eledted bifhop be not already archimandrite, that dig¬ 
nity muft be conferred on him before epifeopa] ordi¬ 
nation. The fecond perfon among the clergy, after 
the patriarch, is the titular patriarch of Jt-rufaiem, who 
alfo refides at Cairo, becauic of the few Cophts at Jc- 
rufalem ;'he is, in effect, little more than the bifhop 
of Cairo: only he goes to Jcrufalem every Eaftea-, 
and vifits fome other places in Palcfiine near Lgppt, 
which own his jurifctiction. To him belongs the go¬ 
vernment of the. Cophtic church, during the vacancy 
of the patriarchal fee. 

To be eledted patriarch, it is neceflary the perfon 
have lived all his life in continence : it is he confers 
the bifhoprics. To be elected bifliop, the perfon 
muft be in the celibate ; or, if he have been married, 
it muft not be above once. The priefts and inferior 
minifters are allowed to be married before ordination ; 
but are not obliged to it, as Ludolphus errontoufly 
obferves. They have a great number of deacons, and 
even confer the dignity frequently on children. None 
but the loweft rank- among the people commence ec- 
clefiaftics ; whence arifes the exceflive ignorance found 
among them : yet the refpedt of the laity towards 
the clergy is very extraordinary. Their office is longer 
than the Roman office, and never changes in any¬ 
thing : they have three liturgies, which they vary oc- 
cafionally. 

The monaftic life is in great efteem among the 
Cophts : to be admitted into it, there is always re¬ 
quired the confent of the bifhop. The religious 
Cophts make a vow of perpetual chaftity ; renounce 
the world, and live with great aufterity in deferts : 
they are obliged to deep in their clothes and their 
girdle, on a mat ftretched on the ground ; and to 
proftrate themfelves every evening 150 times, with 
their face and breaft on the ground. They are all, 
both men and women, of the loweft clafs of the 
people ; and live on alms. The nunneries are proper¬ 
ly hofpitals ; and few enter but widows reduced to 
beggary. 

F. Roderic reduces the errors and opinions of the 
Cophts to the following heads : r. That they put 
away their wives, and efpoufe others while the firft arc 
living. 2. That they have feven facramcnts; viz. bap- 
tifrn, the eucharift, confirmation, ordination, faith,.fall¬ 
ing, and prayer. 3. That they deny the Holy Spirit to 
proceed from the Son. 4. That they only allow of three 
oecumenical councils ; that of Nice, Conftantinoplc, 
and Ephrius. 5, That they only allow of one nature, 
will, and operation, in Jefns Chrift, after the union of 
the humanity with the divinity. For their errors in 
difeipline, they may be reduced, 1. To the practice 
of circumcifing their children before baptifin, w hich 
has obtained among them from the T2rh century. 

2. To their ordaining deacons at five years of a°c. 
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<£ 0 phti, 3. To tlicir allowing of marriage in die fecond degree. 

Cophtic. 4. To their forbearing to eat blood : to which fome 
v add their belief of a baptifm by fire, which they con¬ 
fer by applying a hot iron to their forehead or cheeks. 
—Others palliate thefe errors, and Ihow that many of 
them are rather abufes of particular perfons than 
doctrines of the feet. This feems to be the cafe with 
regard to their polygamy, eating of blood, marrying 
in the fecond degree, and the baptifm of fire : for cir- 
cumcifion, it is not practifed as a ceremony of reli¬ 
gion, nor as of any divine appointment, but merely 
as a cufiom which they derive from the Ilhmael- 
ites ; and which, perhaps, may have had its ori¬ 
gin from a view to health and decency in thofe hot 
countries. 

The Cophts, at different times, have made feveral 
re-unions with the Latins ; bat always in appearance 
only, and under fome neceflity of their affairs. In the 
time of Pope Paul IV. a Syrian was difpalched to 
Rome from the Patriarch of Alexandria, with letters 
to that pope ; wherein he acknowledged his authority, 
and promifed obedience; defiring a perfon might be 
difpatched to Alexandria, to treat about a re-union of 
his church to that of Rome: purfuant to which, 
Pius IV. fuccelfor to Paul, chofe F. Roderic, a Jefuit, 
whom he difpatched in 1561, in quality of apoltolical 
nuncio. But the Jefuit, upon a conference with two 
Cophts deputed for that purpofe by the patriarch, 
was made to know, that the titles of father of fathers, 
paftor of paftors, and mailer of all churches, which 
the patriarch had bellowed on the pope in his letters, 
were no more than mere matters of civility and com¬ 
pliment ; and that it was in this manner the patriarch 
ufed to write to his friends: they added, that fmee 
the council of Chalcedon, and the eflablifhment of fe¬ 
veral patriarchs independent of one another, each was 
chief and mailer of his own church. This was the 
auftver the patriarch gave the pope, after he had re¬ 
ceived a fum of money remitted to him from Rome, 
by the hands of the Venetian conful. 

COPHTIC, or Coptic, the language of the 
Cophts, the ancient language of the Egyptians, mix¬ 
ed with a great deal of Greek, the characters it is 
written in being all Greek. It has a form and con- 
Hmction peculiar to itfelf: it has ns inflections, of the 
nouns or verbs ; but expreffes number, cafe, gender, 
perfon, mood, tenfe, and polTellive pronouns, by letters 
and particles prefixed. 

F. Kircher is thefirll who publilhed a grammar and 
vocabulary of the Cophtic. There is not known any 
book extant in the Cophtic, except tranllations of the 
Holy Scriptures, or of ecclefiaftical offices; or others 
that have relation thereto, as diCionaries, &c. 

The ancient Cophtic is now no longer found but 
in books ; the language now ufed throughout the 
country is Arabic. The old Cophtic, which Kircher 
maintains to be a mother-tongue, and independent of 
all others, had been much altered by the Greek : for 
bclidcs that it has borrowed all its charadlers from the 
Greek, with a very little variation, a great number of 
the words are pure Greek. Volfius, indeed, aliens, 
that there was no Cophtic language till after Egypt 
became fubjedl to the Arabs. The language, accord¬ 
ing to him, is a mixture of Greek and Arabic: the very 
name thereof not being in the world till after the Arabs 


were mailers of the country. But this, M. Simon ob- Cophtic 
ferves, proves nothing ; except that what was ancient- S 
ly called Egyptian, has fince by the Arabs been called Copper.. 
Cophtic, by a corruption of fpeech. There are, it is J 
true, Arabic words -imtbe Cophtic ■, yet this by no 
means proves but that there was-a language before 
that time, either Cophtic or Egyptian. Pietro de la 
Valle obferves, that the Cophts have entirely loll 
their ancient tongue ; that it is now no longer under- 
Hood among them ; that they have nothing extant, 
therein hut fome facred books; and that they ftill fay 
mafs in it. 

All their other books have been tranflated into- 
Arabic, which is their vulgar tongue ; and this has oc- 
cafioned the originals to be lofo: it is added, that they, 
rehearfe the epiflles and gofpels in the mafs twice ; 
once in Arabic and once in Cophtic. Indeed, if we 
believe F. Vanfleb, the Cophts fay the mafs in Arabic, 
all but the epiflles and gofpels, which they rehearfe 
both in that and Cophtic. 

Cophtic Bible. See Bible. 

Cophtic Liturgies are three; one attributed to Bafrly 
another to St Gregory, and the third to Cyril : they 
are tranflated into Arabic for the ufe of the priefts 
and people. 

COPIATA, under the weflern empire, a grave-dig-, 
ger. In the firfl ages of the church there were clerks 
defoined for this employment. In the year 357, Con- 
flantine made a law in favour of the priefls copiatae, 
l. e. of thofe who had the care of interments; where¬ 
by he exempts them from the luflral contribution 
which all other traders paid. It was under him alfo 
that they firfl began to be called capiat a’, q. d. clerks 
deflined for bodily labour, from no-c S , or x. 07 ra>,fcindo, 
cado, ferio, “ I cut, beat,” &c. Before that time they 
were called decani and leilicarii ; perhaps becaufe they 
were divided by decads or tens, each whereof had a. 
bier or litter for the carriage of the dead bodies. Their 
place among the clerks was the next in order before 
the chantors. 

COPING of a wall, the top or cover of a wall, made 
Hoping to carry off the water. 

Coping over, in carpentry, a fort of hanging over, 
not fquare to its upright, but beveling on its under 
fide till it end in an edge. 

COPIST, in diplomatic fcience, fignifies a tran- 
feriber or copier of deeds, books, &c. 

COPPA, in law, a cop or cock of grafs, hay, or . 
corn, divided into titheable portions ; as the tenth 
cock, &c. This word in HriCtnefs denotes the ga¬ 
thering or laying up the corn in cops or heaps, as the 
method is for barley or oats, &c. not bound up, that it 
may be the more fairly and juflly tithed : and in Kent 
in England they Hill retain the word, a cop or cap of 
hay, Hraw, &c. 

COPPEL. See Cupel. 

COPPER, the finefl of theimperfedt metals, called 
by the alchemifls Venus, on account of its facility of 
uniting with a great number of different metallic fob- 
flances. Its colour, when pure, is pale red, and its 
fpecific gravity from 8.7 10 9.3, which depends not 
only on its degree of purity, but alfo on its condenfa- 
tion by hammering. The fpecific gravity of Japan 
copper is to water as 9000 to 1000; but that of the 
Swedifh kinds only 8784 or 8843.---The colour, 

when 
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wheffclean, is very brilliant, but it is extremely liable 
to tarnilh. It has a diiagreeablc fmell, very percep¬ 
tible oil friction or on being heated : its tafte is ftip- 
tic and naufeous, but lefs perceptible than that of iron. 
Its tenacity, ductility, and hardnefs, are very confidcr- 
able, and its elafticity fuperior to that of any other 
metal except ftcel. From this laft quality maffes of 
the metal emit a loud and lading found when druck; 
and this more efpecially when call into a proper form, 
viz. fucli an one as may make the metal vibrate in the 
mod iimple manner polfible. Thus, if cad into the 
hollow form of a bell, without any cracks or imper¬ 
fections, an uniform tone will be produced by it; or 
at lead the tones produced by a droke will conlid 
of a fmgle predominant one, and of others that have 
an agreement with it. When broken by often bend¬ 
ing backward and forward, it appears internally of a 
dull red colour without any brightnefs, and of a line 
granulated texture ; not ill refembling, as Cramer ob¬ 
serves, fome kinds of earthen ware. It continues 
malleable in a red heat, and in this date extends much 
more eafily than when cold ; but has not that valuable 
quality of iron, by which two piee'es cohere together 
when heated to a great degree. In a heat far below 
ignition, the furface of a piece of poliflred copper 
becomes covered with various ranges of prifmatic co¬ 
lours ; the red of each order being neared to the end 
which has been mod heated. Reduced to a fine pow¬ 
der, or even to filings, and thrown acrofs a flame, it pro¬ 
duces blue or green colours, whence its ufe in fire¬ 
works. It requires a fierce heat to melt it, lefs, ac¬ 
cording to Mr Wedge wood, than gold or filver*, but 
more according to fome other metallurgids.—It is re¬ 
markably impatient.of moidure when in a date of fu- 
fion, and the contadt even of a very fmall quantity of 
water will caufe avad mafs of melted metal to be 
thrown about with incredible violence, to the immi¬ 
nent danger not only of the bydanders but even of the 
dronged furnaces and buildings. Effedls of this kind 
are faid to have been produced by fo flight a caufe as the 
workman fpitting in a furnace full of melted copper. 

Copper is found in the bowels of the earth in the 
following dates. 

■ I. Native copper, having the red colour, the mal¬ 
leability, and all the other properties of the metal. 
It is didinguiflied, fays Mr Fourcroy, into two 
kinds; copper of the firft formation, and copper of. 
the fecond formation or cementation. The copper 
of the fird formation is difperfed in 1 ami use or fibres, 
in gangue almod always quartzofe ; fome of its cry- 
dais refcmble a kind of vegetation, but other fpeci- 
mens are in maffes or grains. Copper of cementation 
is commonly in grains or fuperficial laminae, on dones 
or on iron : this lad appears to have been depofited 
in waters containing vitriol of copper which has been 
precipitated by iron. Native copper is found in many 
places cf Europe ; particularly in Various parts of 
Scotland, England, and Wales ; at St Bell in Lyons ; 
a't Norberg in Sweden, and Newfol in Hungary. It 
it is alfo to be met with in feveral parts of America.— 
Mr Kirwan fays, itis met with either of its own pe¬ 
culiar colour or blackifh or grey; and that either in 
grains ol‘in large lhapelefs folid lumps; in a foliated, 
capillary, or arborefeent form, or crydallized in qua¬ 
drangular pyramids, inoron clay, chiftus, quartz, fluors 


zeolytes, See. He accounts for its origin by fuppolmg Coj>per. 
it to have been originally precipitated by iron from - 
waters which held it in dilution, which is the purdt 
fort: but in many cafes it could not have been pro¬ 
duced in that manner; and then this fort is never 
very pure, but mixed with geld, filver, or iron, or 
with fulphar j which lad combination is called bind: 
copper. 

Native copper is found in very confide ruble quan¬ 
tities at Cape Lizard in Cornwall : it is formed inns 
threads or branches, and lies in veins of four.: thick - 
ueis, contained in blackilh ferpentine mixed with, 
brownilh red, and covered externally with a grfcemlk 
nephrites, partly adherent to it and partly loofe. 

Native copper, in large lumps, has alfo been found in 
.the fame rocks: but a more con filterable quantity is 
found at Huel Virgin in the fame county. Heteic 
Ihoots into various branches and in various directions: 
the pieces feem to be formed of fmall rhomboidal 
crydals interfperfed with quartz, the imprefiions of 
which are to be feen in the copper itfelf; from whence 
we might conclude that the quartz c Milled before the 
metal. Some of thefe lumps of native copper hare 
been found in this fpot that weighed from 20 to 30 
pounds ; and i-n the month of March 1705 there were 
no lefs than 28 millions of pounds of rich copper ore 
cxtrafled from this mine. At a place called Catur- 
rach, contiguous to Huel Virgin, fome cryffallized na¬ 
tive copper has been found, with the transparent vitre¬ 
ous copper ore, to be afterwards mentioned, cryffallized 
in o&ahedrons of a ruby colour; though the latter 
now begins to be very fcarce. Near this place alfo a 
compadt native copper is found in lumps of a fpheri- 
cal form ; the copper either ffill in its metallic form, 
or beginning to be transformed into red copper-glafs, 
imbedded in decayed granite. Native copper of a 
tender and mofs-like form, united to vitreous ruby 
copper ore, cryffallized in rhombs, is found in the 
clifts of the mountains compofed of killas, near Pol- 
dry.—An indurated iron-clay has lately been found 
under the furface of the fea in the Faro illes, in which 
there isfeattered a zeolite with native copper. ' 3 

II. Mineralized by fixed air; of which there arc fe- Different 
veral varieties. 1. Red copper, or hepatic ore of cop- ores mine- 
per. This is known by its red dulky colour, funilar ra j ize d 
to that of the fcales beat off from copper by hammer- 
ing. It is feldom met with, and then is generally air * 
mixed with native copper and mountain green. Some¬ 
times it is cryffallized in odtahedrons or filky fibres, 
and is called flowers of copper. Mr Kirwan fays, that 
it is fometimes met with in a loofe form, and generally 
called copper ochre ; but is ufually of a moderate hard¬ 
nefs, though brittle; fometimes cryffallized and tranf- 
parent, either in a capillary form, or in cubes, prifms, or 
pyramids; it effervefees with acids, and is found in 
Scotland, England, and Germany. According to - 
Mr Fontana, roo parts of it contain 73 of copper, 26 
of fixed air, and one of water. Mr Kirwan diffin- 
guifties the hepatic ore as being of a brown colour. 

It “ contains a variable proportion of “iron or pyrites, 
and fometimes fulphurated copper ; and hence affords 
from 20 to jo per cent . of copper. It is often iridefiend' 

(we fuppofe ihowing the colours of the rainbow). 

2. Earthy copper, mountain-green, green chryfocollaor 
■malachite. The laft, according to )V.lr Kir wan,looks like 
3 I 2 green 
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green jafper, but lefs hard, au^does not ffrike fire 
with ileel, is of a radiated or equable texture, gene¬ 
rally of an oval form, and the lize of an egg, but 
fometimes forming capillary filaments. Mulchen- 
brook fixes its fpecific .gravity from 5.5 to 3.994. It 
is fometimes mixed with calcareous earth and gypfum. 
According to Mr Fontana, 100 parts of the pureit 
fort contain 75 of copper and 25 of aerial acid and 
water. Mountain green is generally found in a loofe 
and friable Hate, rarely cryfiallized and indurated, of¬ 
ten mixed with calcareous earth, iron, and lome arfe- 
nic. An hundred parts of the pureit kind contain 72 
of copper, 22 of aerial acid, and 6 of water. 

A compact green copper ore, like malachite, mix¬ 
ed with grey copper ore, and likewife green velvet-like 
copper in the form of bunches, are found at Huel 
Virgin in Cornwall. At Carrarach, in the fame coun¬ 
ty, is found alio an amorphous green copper ore, on 
a decayed granite ; and at St Menan, the fame is 
found ftratilied betwixt quartz, and covered with a 
browniih iron. Cronfiedt informs 11s, that both the 
green and blue colours of copper ores depend on a 
menfiruum, and therefore may be often edulcorated 
or wafiled away. In Saalfield they find alfo a fort of 
green, fomewhat indurated, calcareous fubltance, con¬ 
taining copper : this, when broken, looks fat, and 
fomewhat lhining; but, upon the whole, it refembles 
a jafper. It is there very improperly called a green 
copper glafs-ore. Good copper is made of it ; and, 
with a phlogiftic fubftance, without being uflulated, 
it forms a kind of bell-metal fit for being employed 
for that purpofe. 

The malachite, according to Mr Fourcroy, is fre¬ 
quently found in Siberia, compoting beds, fome of 
which represent nipples of various magnitudes. Some 
fpecimens are compofed of needles, converging towards 
a common centre. The grain of malachite is fufficient- 
ly hard to take a fine polifii, and is therefore formed 
into toys of different kinds ; but as it is frequently 
porous and full of unequal cavities, the folid pieces of 
a certain lize are reckoned valuable. The llrata in 
Which it is found are often of different fhades of green. 
The mountain green is a true ochre of copper, of a 
more or lefs deep green, not heavy, and unequally dif- 
tributed on its .gangne : it appears to be combined 
with ihe cretaceous acid. There are two varieties be- 
lides the malachite, viz. the limple mountain green, 
and that which is cryfiallized, or the filky copper ore 
of China. It is common in the Hartz, and likewife 
in China. It is very pure, and cryfiallized in long 
filky bundles of conliderable folidity. To thefe three 
Hates, fays Mr Fourcroy, we may add a beautiful green 
land, brought by M. Dombey from Peru, which ap¬ 
pears to be a calx of this metal mixed with fand, and 
containing a fmall quantity of muriatic acid. 

3. The third variety of this fpecies is the mountain- 
blue, or blue chryfocolla. This, according to M. 
Fourcroy, is a calx of copper of a deep blue colour, 
fometimes regularly formed in rhomboidal prifmatic 
cryflals of a fine blue, in which cafe it is called azure 
of copper. “ All thefe calces of copper (fays he) 
appear to have been precipitated from vitriolic folu- 
tions of copper, by the intermedium of calcareous 
earths through which the waters have tranfuded. M. 
Sage confiders thefe blue copper ores as combinations 


of copper with the volatile alkali ; from which he af- Copper. 

firms that they differ only in their degree of folubility ; ---- 

he likewife thinks that the malachites is produced from 
this blue, which he calls tranlparent azure copper ore ; 
but moll mineralogilts are of a different opinion.” 

Mr Kirwan tells us, that 100 parts of this ore con¬ 
tain about 69 of copper, 29 of aerial acid, and 2 of 
water. Mr Morveau, in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Dijon for 1 782, has fliown that the calces of cop¬ 
per ore determined lo a blue rather than a green co¬ 
lour, by a greater proportion of phlogifion. y 

III. Cupreous Hones. Thefe are the turquoife and la- Turquoife 
pis arm.nus. 'i he former of thefe is improperly called and lapis 
a Hone, being the tooth of an animal penetrated by arinenus. 
the blue calx of copper. It lofes its colour when heat¬ 
ed ; is opaque, ot a lamellar texture, and lufceptible 

of a fine polilh ; its fpecific gravity from 2.5 to 2.908 ; 
fome are of a deep blue, fomc more white, and be¬ 
come deeper when heated. They are found in Per- 
lia and in Languedoc in France ; the copper may be 
extracted from them by diftillcd vinegar. Reaumur in¬ 
forms us, Mem. Par. 1715, that nitrous acid will not dif- 
folve the Perfian turquoife, though it will that of France. 

The lapis armenus has calcareous earth or gypfum for 
its baft; whence it fometimes eftervefees with acids 
and fometimes not. It is ufed in painting, when 
ground to a fine powder, under the name of Bice. 

To thefe Mr Fourcroy adds “ copper mineralized by 
the muriatic acid and united to clay.” This ore has 
been confounded with talc ; and it was expofed to fale 
at Paris, in the year 1 784, under the name of green 
mica. It confifis of fmall beautifully green cryflals, 
or fmall brilliant feales. It was difeovered by Mr 
Forfier in the mines of John Georgenfiadt; the green 
cupreous fand of Peru already mentioned, perhaps be¬ 
longs to the fame clafs. g 

IV. Copper mineralized by fulphur, with fcaree any Coppermi- 
iron, improperly called vitreous copper ore. This is neralized 
of a deep violet grey, greeniih brown, or liver colour; by fulphuf. 
melting with a very gentle heat, ponderous, fometimes 
flexible, and always yielding to the knife. When' bro¬ 
ken it appears of a bright golden colour. It is fome¬ 
times found out in lhapelefs maflts, fometimes regularly 
cryfiallized ; is much more fnfible than pure copper, 

and has a fpecific gravity from 4.81 to 5.338. It is 
found in mines of other copper ores, in limeflone, 
fpar, quartz, mica, and clay : it is therichefi of all the 
copper ores ; affording from 80 to 90 per cent, of cop¬ 
per, 10 or 12 of fulphur, and a fmall proportion of 
iron. 

V. Copper mineralized by fulphur with a large pro- with a 
portion of iron, azure copper ore ; does not differ from large pro¬ 
file preceding but in the quantity of iron it contains, portion o'f 
which fometimes amounts to 50 per cent. It yields iro11 * 

50 or 60 pounds of copper per hundred, the reff being 
fulphur. The lefs iron this ore contains, the richer it 
is in copper; and it has by many been confounded 
with indurated mountain blue. 

IO 

VI. Copper mineralized by fulphur, with much iron. Yellow 
the yellow copper ore, or yellow pyrites. The colour copper ore, 
of this is yellow, or yellow mixed with red or green, or yellow 
or variegated like a pigeon’s neck ; it is inferior in Py 1 * 1 ' 3, 
hardnefs to the other pyrites, not readily giving fire 

with fteel as they do. It is fometimes found cryfial¬ 
lized, and fometimes in fliapclefs makes; its fpecific 

gravity 
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Copper, gravity is about 4.16. It occurs both in fcparuic maf- 

v -—«-'fes and embodied in Hones, being the molt common 

of alb the copper ores. The cryHallized kind affords 
lealt metal, containing only from 4 to 8 per cent, the 
remainder being chiefly iron. It is generally reddilh, 
and is in fad only a martial pyrites with a l'mall por¬ 
tion of copper ; the greonifli yellow contains moil fill, 
phur, and from 15 to 20 per cent, of copper; the pure 
yellow contains molt copper, viz. from 20 to 30 per 
cent. “ The cupreous pyrites (fays M. Fourcroy) of¬ 
ten prefent very brilliant blue or violet colours at their 
furface, which are produced by the decompoiitioii of 
their principles: they are then called chatoyant ores of 
copper, or ores rcfembling the peacock’s tail: they 
commonly contain a large quantity of iiilphur, a final! 
quantity of iron, and are not rich in copper ; fuch are 
the ores of Derbyffiire in England, fome of thofc of 
St Bell in Lyons, and many ores of Aliatia, fuch as 
thofeof Caulenbach and Feldens.” 

Arfenical VII. Copper united to fulphur, arfenic, iron, and a 
or grey fmill quantity of lilver. This is called arfenical or 
copper ore.giey copper ore, and is of a white, grey, or brown 
colour ; of moderate hardnefs, very brittle, fometimes 
cryltallized, and often of an indeterminate figure. It 
is very difficult of fufion, and more ponderous than 
the former. It contains from 35 to 60 per cent, of 
copper; the brown is the richeft in copper; the white 
or grey contains molt arfenic ; and if the lilver it con¬ 
tains exceed r or 2 per cent, it is called grey filver ore. 
It is found embodied in all forts of Hones, and mixed 
with other copper ores, as well as with the ores of o- 
ther metals. 

A great variety of fulphurated copper ores is to be 
filet with in the mines of Cornwall, viz. a whitilh-grey 
ore cryHallized in fmall triangular and quadrangular 
pyramids, with truncated points, is found along with 
the folid copper ore at Poldice and Dolcoth; but the 
ricbefl are the folid grey ones found in various places; 
fome of which may be cut with a knife like the foft 
vitreous filver ore. The moH remarkable of the yellow 
ores is the flaladtitical ore, of an hemifplierical form, 
called run-yelhw copper, often variegated with different 
colours. A compadl red glafly copper ore, covered 
with mountain green, or green copper, and with cal- 
ciform copper of a vermillion red colour, is found in 
cryHallized quartz, mixed with tender green mica. We 
■ alfo meet with an olwe-gresn-caloured copper ore which 
is arfenical, and cryHallized into tender fpiculas of ,a- 
bout three lines long, Handing np flraight, either fingle 
or fafciculated, or radiated, found on the granitical 
mountain at Carrarach. Thefe cryflals melt before 
the blow-pipe with an arfenical finoke, and afterwards 
melt, forming a button of a grey colour, v,liich, on 
being melted again with borax, loon produces a very 
pure copper. Another kind of arfenical cupreous cry¬ 
flals are likewife met with in the form of green cubes 
run together, with fmooth and Ihining furfaces, upon 
grey copper ore, in a mffs of cryHallized compadl 
quartz, with various cryflals in itfelf; and greatly re- 
/enabling fmall cubes of fluor. 

Brown or VIII. Copper mineralizedby fulphur and arfenic with 
blendofe zinc and iron ; brown or blendofe copper-ore. Mr 
copper ore. Mounet found this ore only at Catherineberg in Bohe¬ 
mia ; it is brown, granulated, and very hard, and 
contains from 18 to 30 per cent, of copper. 


This kind of ore may be analyfed in the liquid way Copper. 

by folution in nitrous acid, and precipitation of the ’-' 

copper by iron. The iron and zinc are precipitated 
by the Pruffian alkali; the precipitate is then calcined 
and rediffolved in nitrous acid, and the folution eva¬ 
porated to drynefs. The iron being tints dcphlogif- 
ticattd, becomes infoluble in the nitrous acid, but the 
calx of zinc is rediffolved, and again precipitated by the 
Pruffian alkali. An hundred grains of this precipitate 
are equivalent to 20 of zinc in its metallic Hate; and 
100 grains of depblogiflicaLed iron arc equivalent to 
72 i of iron in its .metallic Hare- .-*3 

IX. Argillaceous fchiflofc, or llaty copper ore, Teems slaty cop- 
to confifl of the vitreous copper ore intimately com- per ore. 
bined with fchiflus, and not barely difperfed through 

it in vilible particles: it is of a brown or black colour, 
lamellar texture, and very heavy ; affording from 6 to 
10 per cent, of copper, and is of difficult fufion, ttn- 
lefs limeflone be added. It contains a little bitumen, 
calcareous earth, and iron. 

X. Bituminous copper ore is a Lind of pitcoal Bituminous- 
found in Sweden. It burns with little or no flame, ore. 

but leaves allies from which copper is extradted. 15 

XI. Black copper ore, of the colour of pitch. Mr Black cop- 
Gellert denominates it copper ore, in fcorite : itisaP erore - 
reliduum of the decompofitiou of the yellow and grey 

copper ores which contain neither fulphur nor arfenic, 
and approaches to the Hate of malachite ; it has a 
black Ihining appearance like pitch. l6 

XII. Copper united to fulphur and arfenic contain- Antimoni- 
ing antimony, or antimonial copper ore, is mentioned al ore. 

by Mr Sage in his Elements of Mineralogy. It is 
grey, and bright in its fradlure like antimony, and 
contains from 14 to 20percent, of metal. 

XIII. Copper diffolved by the vitriolic acid. In 
the year 1673, Dr Brown vifited a famous cop¬ 
per-mine at Hern-grundt, about feven Englifla 
miles from Newfol in the Upper Hungary; and he 
informs us, that there he faw two fprings, called the 
Old aa&Ne’wZhnent, which turned iron to copper, as 
it is vulgarly faid. But the cafe is, that the iron is 
diffolved by ihe vitriolic acid of this fpring-water, and 
the copper is precipitated in its metallic form in the place 
of the iron. It has been the cuflom in Germany for 
fome centuries to colled! the copper contained in thefe 
waters, by filling with them fome pits made purpofely 
for this operation. Old iron is thrown in, and being 
diffolved by the acid, is fufpended in the Water, whilfl 
the copper is precipitated : the mud being raked 
out, is melted afterwards in a furnace, and a very 
fine copper is produced : from 100 tons of iron, 84 
and fometimes 90 tons of fine copper is thus pro¬ 
duced. 

But although this method of obtaining copper has 
been long pradlifed in Germany, ye’t it is but of late 
years, lays Bilhop Watfon (p. 238. of the firfl volume 
of his Effays), that any fuccefsftil attempts of this 
kind have been made either in England or Ireland. In 
this la ■", at leafl, it was quite owing to an accident. 

There are the very celebrated copper-mines at Arklow, 
in the county of Wicklow in Ireland ; and from thefe 
mines iffuesagreat quantity ofwater, flrongly impreg. 
timed with vitriol of copper. One of the workmen 
having accidentally left an iron fhovel in this water 
he found it fame weeks after fo incrufled with a coat 

of 
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e*jppet. of copper, that it was thought to be changed into 
—* -- copper. 

The proprietors of the mines in purfuance of this 
hint, made proper pits and receptacles for the water; 
and have obtained, by means of loft iron bars put in¬ 
to them, inch quantities of copper, that tliefe dreams 
are now of as much confequence as the mines them- 
felves. One ton of iron produces near two tons of 
copper mud; and each ton of mud produces, when 
melted, r6 hundred weight of copper, which fells for 
L. 10 Sterling a ton more than the copper which is 

ilu.’vG'Cl fivsiX 1 rhc. xrrv/.- - — ---.— 

There is in the ifle of Anglefey, on the coad of 
North Wales, a mountain called Paris, which abounds 
in copper-ore, the bed of ore being above 40 feet in 
thicknefs. The leflees of this mine annually raife from 
fix to feven tlioufand tons of merchantable ore, and 
daily employ above 40 furnaces in duelling it. This 
ore contains a great quantity of fulphur, which muft be 
feparated by roalting before it can be fluxed imo cop¬ 
per. The phlogidon, with part of the vitriolic acid, 
is difperfed into the air by the force of tile fire ; another 
part of the acid attacks and dilTolves inch a quantity 
of the copper, that the water in which the roalled ore 
is walhed (by means of old iron immerfed in it ac¬ 
cording to the German method) produces great quan¬ 
tities of fine copper, fo that the proprietors have there 
obtained in one year near 100 toils of the copper pre¬ 
cipitated front tliis water. 

If this water was afterwards evaporated, it woal d 
yield green vitriol or vitriolated iron, at nearly the rate 
of 200 tons of vitriol for each hnndered ton of iron at 
leaft; which, at the rate of L. 3 Sterling/>i?r ton, might 
perhaps produce very good profit to the undertakers, 
if any fhould fettle fuch a manufacture there. 

Bdides the celebrated copper-mines at Arklow in 
the county of Wicklow in Ireland, there are no lefs 
than feventeen different places in Britain in winch 
copper-mines are found, as mentioned by Dr Camp¬ 
bell in the 2d vol. p, 44. of his P optical Survey of Bri¬ 
tain. Thefe are Cardiganlhire, Chelhire, Cornwall, 
Cumberland, Derbyfliire, Devonfhire, Lancafhire, Ifle 
of Man, Northumberland, Shropfhire, Somerfetfhire, 
Staffordthire, Yorkfhlre, Wales, Warwickfhire, Wefl- 
moreland, and North Britain : fome that are worked 
at this time give fuch large products of this metal, 
that the opening more copper-minesin the ifland would 
probably affeCt the copper-trade of Europe in a very 
confiderablemanner. The ECton mine, in the eflate 
oftheDukeof Devonfhire, on the frontiers of Derr 
byfhire, but properly fituated in the county of Staf- 
fordfhire, produces at leaf! 300 tons of copper per an¬ 
num. That of the mountain called Paris, in the ifland 
'of Anglefey, whofe bed of ore is about 40 feet in 
thicknefs, produces about 1500 tons of copper in the 
year ; and the copper-mines of Cornwall produce no 
lefs than 4000 tons in the fame period. Mr Jars, who 
vifited thefe mines in the year 1770, found, upon cal¬ 
culation, that the annual produce of thefe mines a- 
mounted to L. 140,000 Sterling ; and M. H. Klaproth, 
in his Obfervarions on the Foflils of Cornwall, juft 
publilhed (in 1787), aliens that this account is not 
• an exaggerated one. 

•Copper is purified with lefs difficulty than iron ; and 


its goodnefs is judged of by the bright rednefs of its Copper ■ 
colour. '--- 

The impurity of copper proceeds from the mixture _ 
of heterogeneous fubftances that are alloyed with it, e ?yfo\\ize) 
on account of being naturally contained in the copper- -when coal- 
ores. Iron and arfenic are the chief of thefe natural ing. 
mixtures. The copper-ores of variegated colours, the 
white copper-ores, and generally thofe mineralized bv 
fulphur, contain a greater proportion of iron ; whillt 
the bine and green copper-ores commonly produce a 
purer metal, being free, for the moll part, of any con- 

iiJv Lal.-Ic forvugiiiouo mint-urc. The great aim, there¬ 
fore, of the metallurgid muff be directed to leparate 
thefe mixtures from the copper, beginning by the pro* 
per examination of the ore, and by afeertaining the 
proportion of fulphur that may be required to fcorify 
the quantity of iron there contained. The ore fhould 
always be roafted by a flow fire, in a clofe furnace, 
which contributes the bed towards fcorifying the fer¬ 
ruginous and heterogeneous mixtures ; and the fame 
operation mult be repeated after the fecond and third fu> 
fion of the metal, till its grain becomes of an homo¬ 
geneous fine texture. The mixture of fulphureous py* 
rites in the fulion of the metal contributes towards 
obtaining this cbjeCt; if their quality be chofen ac¬ 
cording to the quantity of fulphur wanting. But in 
the fecond, third, and following operations, only pure 
fulphur fhould be added, to fcorily the remainder of 
the iron that is dill intermixed with the copper. This 
Ihouid be done when the metal is already well fnfed ; 
covering it immediately with a proper quantity of char¬ 
coal, and feparating the fcoria or drofs formed on the 
furface of the fufed metal. 

The copper extracted from thofe mines Near New* 
fol, in Upper Hungary, is faid to be ufually melted 
14 limes before it is fit for ufe. Thefe are the great- 
ed copper mines in all Hungary. There are, however, 
other mines, whofe copper requires far lefs fnfions to 
be well purified. The above was the procefs of Mr 
Delius,director of the mines of Bannat near Temefware 
in Hungary, propofed by him to the imperial board 
of the Andrian mines. 

Pure copper allowed to cool llowly will form itfelf 
into regular crydallizations, which the Abbe Mongaz 
deferibes as quadrangular pyramids, fometimes folid, 
and fometimes compofed of other fimilar fmall pyra¬ 
mids laterally adhering. When heated it becomes co¬ 
loured on its furface, nearly in the fame manner as 
deel; the colours are blue, yellow, and ladly violet-; 
it does not melt but by a violent white heat, though jg 
much inferior to that which melts iron. When in a Burns with 
date of fulion it appears covered with a green flame, a green 
which the filings of the metal likewife produce when flamewhen 
projected through flame ; and hence are ufed in fire- melted - 
works, as has been already remarked. The cryflalli- 
zation of the metal abovementioned is bed perceived 
by differing the metal to cool llowly; and after the fur- 
face is become congealed, the fluid portion being pour- particular 
ed off, the remaining folid part is found to be cryfial- deferiptioa 
lized in pyramids, which are more regular and large of the cry- 
in proportion as the fulion has been more complete 
and cooling more gradual. The pyramids, according 
to Fourcroy, are quadrangular, and appear to be form¬ 
ed of a great number of octahedrons inferted into one 

another. 
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another. When heated with excefs of air, this metal 
burns at its furface, and is converted into a calx of a 
dark red colour, in proportion as it abforbs the bafe 
of the dephlogifticated part of the atmofphere. The 
calx may be ealily obtained by heating a ball of cop¬ 
per red-hot, the form of which caufes the calx to fcale 
off; and the fame effect takes place when red-hot cop¬ 
per is quenched in cold water; the feparation of the 
calx being promoted by the fudden contraction of the 
metal, f his calx is called the fcales of copper, and 
may be further calcined till it becomes of a deep brown; 
after which, by violent heat, it may be melted into a 
blackilh or deep reddiih brown mafs. The fcorise may 
partly be reduced without any additional pblogifton; 
for the founders, who buy them of the copperlmitha, 
take no other trouble with them than that of throw¬ 
ing them into large crucibles on the melted copper, 
with which they incorporate by fufion; and the fame 
method is made ufe of to melt the filings. The calx 
of copper appears to poffefs forne Mine properties, but 
its nature has not yet been afeertained. 

Copper calcines when expofed to the air, and is 
converted into a green ruft or calx, which is in fome 
degree foluble in water, and communicates a tafte as 
well as pernicious qualities to it. It is remarkable, 
however, that this ruff does not corrode the internal 
parts like that of iron, but is confined to the furface; 
and thus, inftead of deftroying, contributes, for a long 
time at leaf!:, to the prefervation of the metal. This 
is particularly ohfervable in the antique medals and ffa- 
tues, which are very well preferved under a covering 
of ruft. The antiquarians call this cruft patina, and 
put a high value upon the pieces of antiquity covered 
with it; but the Italians and others have got a me¬ 
thod of imitating this cruft, and thus there is great 
danger of being deceived. 

Copper, when taken into the human body, acts as 
a violent emetic, and has been generally accounted 
poifonous, though lately received with fome applaufe 
into the materia rnedica as a tonic. The pernicious 
qualities, however, and very difagreeable tafte which 
it certainly communicates on fume occafions, render it 
highly necelfary to obferve fome cautions in the ufe of 
this metal, of which fo many kitchen ntenfils are made. 
Befiles an exaft: attention to cleanlinefs, it is altoge¬ 
ther improper to let any fluid remain in a copper vef- 
fel till it be cold; for copper is much more calcinable 
in the cold than when heated. Mr Fourcroy explains 
this by fuppoftng the calcination to be produced by 
water in a ftate of extreme divifion: as long, there¬ 
fore, as the fluid is boiling and the veffel hot, the aque¬ 
ous vapour does not adhere to its furface; but when 
the veffel is cold, the drops of water which adhere to 
its fides calcine it, and reduce it to a green calx. The 
air and the cretaceous acid (fixed air,) lie fays, alfo 
contribute greatly to this calcination : for by diftilling 
the ruft of copper fixed air has been obtained. 

In order to prevent the pernicious effedls of copper, 
the veffels male of it are nfually covered with tin in 
the in fide. To tin copper-veffels, they are firft feruped 
clean and -bright; after w hich they are rubbed with 
fal ammoniac to clean them more pern.-.Hy. The / are 
then heated and fprinklcd with po'vdei e-i refill, which 
prevents the furface of the copper from being calcined ; 
after which the melted tin is poured on and fpread a¬ 


bout. It is, however, juftly complained, that the Copper. 

tinning of copper-veffels is notfufficicnt to defend them --v-- 

from the action of the air, moifture, and faline fub- 
ftances : becatife thefe veffels, even when well tinned, 
are obferved to be fiibjeift to ruft. This might pofli- 
bly be remedied by a thicker covering of tin; and a 
manufacture of this kind was fome time ago eftablilh- 
ed at Edinburgh, though it does not appear to have 
much attradled the notice of the public ; which, how¬ 
ever, is no objection to the ufefulnefs of the invention. 

The method employed was to make the furface of the 
copper very rough, with a machine contrived for that 
purpofe, and the tin put upon it in this lunation; af¬ 
ter which the copper was hammered fmooth as before. 

Mr Fourcroy objedts to this thicker covering of tin, 
that there “ is reafon to fear that a degree of heat 
fuperior to that of boiling water, to which thefe vef¬ 
fels are often expofed, would melt the tin and leave 
the furface of the copper uncovered.” This objedtiou 
is furely void of foundation : for as long as there re¬ 
mains any liquid in the veffel, the tin will not melt 
though the heat were applied to it diredlly without 
any intervention of copper; and if a dry heat were 
applied, a thin covering of tin would be ftill lefs able 
to refill it than a thick one. Our author, however, 
obferves, that to prevent this accident the tin may be 
alloyed with iron, lilver, or platina, to diminilh its 
fulibility, and render it capable of being applied in 
thicker ftrata on the copper. Alloys of this kind, he 
tells us, are already ufed in feveral manufadhtres. 26 

The very fmall quantity of tin required to cover the Veryfmall 
furface of the copper is furprifing ; a veffel of 9 quantity of 
inches in diameter and 3^ inches in depth, being re< l u h>' 
found to gain no more than 21 grains by this opera- ^ 
tion. This fmall quantity is neverthelefs fufficient to 1>urp? 
prevent the dangers which might arife from the ufe of 
copper-veffels, provided care be taken not to allow fub- 
ftances capable of dilfolving the tin to remain too long 
in them ; but more efpecially that the tin be frequently 
renewed, as the fridlion, heat, and aftion of fpoons, 
with which the included fubftances are ftirred, very 27 • 
foon deftroy it. There is likewife another catife of Bell kind 
apprehenlion, according to our author, viz. that the oftinou g ht 
tin is often alloyed with lead, even to the quantity of t! ? bc 
one-fourth of its weight; in which cafe the latter may p oyed ‘ 
exert its mifehevious influence, efpecially as it is known 
that lead is eafily foluble in fatty fubftances. To pre¬ 
vent this fopbiftication, he is of opinion that govern¬ 
ment Ihould- take fufficient care that the braziers be 
not deceived in the tin they purchafe, and that they 
may not employ any but the Malacca or Banea tin, in 
the ftate it is received from the Eaft Indies, without 
having been alloyed or melted by the pewterers. A 
better method, however, feems to be that propofed by 28 
M. Folie of Rouen, to ufe veffels of forged iron co- z *nc re¬ 
vered over on the inlide with zinc, which, he fays, cori ? raend ' 
have already been ufed with advantage by certain per- ■ 
fons ; ai’d it were to he wifhed that its ufe might be- ° ‘ in ’ 
come mot e general,- 

Copper is alfo ufed in mixture with other metals, Various 
particularly tin and zinc, in enamel-painting, dyeing, m!xtureS 
&c. Mixed with tin in confiderable quantity, it produces of copper 
Beli.-;jetal ; with a fmaller proportion Bronze ; with other 
with zinc it forms Brass, Pinchbeck, or Similor, metals. 
Man heim go up, &c. according to the proportion ; it 

being 
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Copperas being always obfervable, that the compounds mod near- 
II ly resembling gold in colour have the lead; duidility and 
Co Py- aremoft brittle. See tliefe articles, and Chemistry- 
jo Index. 

OFitsef- With regard to the poifonous qualities of copper 
fe&sasa when taken into the body, much lefs danger feems to 
poifon. arife than from thofe of arfcnic, on account of its eafy 
Solubility; nor indeed have we met with any well au¬ 
thenticated inftance of a perfon who has died in con- • 
Sequence of Swallowing even vfirdigrife itfelf. In one 
cafe, where an unlucky boy had Swallowed fome bits 
of this fubdance thrown out of a cli'emid’s laboratory, 
the Symptoms were only violent ficknefs and vomiting, 
from which he recovered by drinking warm water 
largely ; aiid probably nothing elfe would be requiiite 
in any cafe, though MrFourcroy advifes emetics, abun¬ 
dance of water, liver of fulphur, alkalis, &c. The 
nfe of emetics in fuch a cafe, however, feems altoge¬ 
ther fuperfluous ; iince verdigrife, in the quantity of 
a grain or a grain and a half, has been ordered by 
fome medical writers in the cafe of poifon fwallowed 
othenvife, as the emetic mod quick in its operation 
that could be thought of. 

COPPERAS, a name given to the factitious green 
vitriol. See Chemistry -Index. 

COPPERPLATE. See Engrav ing. 

COPPICE, or Copse, a little wood, confiding of 
ander-woods, or fuch as may be raifed either by Sow¬ 
ing or planting. 

COPTOS (anc. geog.), a famous trading town of 
the Thebais, inhabited by Egyptians and Arabs, fome 
didance from the Nile ; others place it in a final! ifland 
in the Nile, on which, however, ithadaport. Here 
Ifis, on hearing of the death of Ofiris, cut one of her 
locks and put on mourning; and hence the name Cop- 
tos, Signifying privation. A proof this of the anti¬ 
quity of the place. And for this reafon the Iiiaci, 
or prifcds of Ifis, were bald, according to Juvenal. 

COPULATION, the aft of generation, orthecon- 
grefs of the male and female, otherwife called coition. 
See Generation. 

COPY, in a law fenfe, a tranfcript of a writing or 
indrnment, made for the ufe and Satisfaction of fome 
of the parties concerned, or in order to preferve the 
memory thereof. 

Copy is alfo ufed for an imitation of any original 
work; particularly a painting, draught, figure, &c. 

Copy, among printers, denotes the manufcript or 
original of a book given to print from. 

Copy-Hold, a tenure for which a tenant has no¬ 
thing to Ihow but the copy of the rolls made by the 
deward of the lord’s court. 

It is called a bafe tenure ; becaufe the tenant holds 
. the land at the will of the lord. However, it is not 
fimply at the will.of the lord, but according to rhe cu- 
dorn of the manor by which fuch edate is defcendible, 
and the tenant’s heirs may inherit it; and a copy-holder, 
fo long as he does his Services, and does not break the 
cudom, cannot be ejected by the lord ; and if he be, 
he Snail have irefpafs againd him. See the articles 
Tenure and Villevage. 

Copy-Holder, one who is admitted tenant of lands 
or tenements within a manor, which time out of mind, 
by ufe and cudom of the manor, have been demifable, 
and demifed to fuch as will take them in fee-iimple 

2 


or fee-tail, forlife, years, or at will, according to the Copy. 

eudom of the manor by copy of court-roll; but is ge- --*-' 

nerally where the tenant has fuch edate either in fee 
or for three lives. 

Copy-Right, the right which an author may be fup- 
pofed to have in his own original literary composi¬ 
tions ; lb that no other perfon, without his leave, 
may publish or make profit of the copies. When a 
man by the exertion of his rational powers has pro¬ 
duced an original work, he has clearly a right to 
difpofe of that identical work, as he pleafes ; and any 
attempt to take it from him, or vary the difpofition 
he has made of it, is an invafion of his right of pro¬ 
perty. Now the identity of a literary com po fit km 
conlids intirely in the Sentiment and the language ; 
the fame conceptions, clothed in the fame words, 
mud ncceffarily be the fame composition : and whatever 
method be taken of conveying that composition to the 
ear, or to the eye of another, by recital, by writing, or 
by printing, in any number of copies, or at any pe¬ 
riod of time, it is always tlie identical work of the 
author which is So conveyed ; and no other man (it 
hath been thought) can have a right to convey or 
transfer it without his confcnt, either tacitly or ex- 
prefsly given. This confent may perhaps be tacitly 
given when an author permits his work to be publish¬ 
ed without any referve of right, and without damp¬ 
ing on it any marks of ownership : it is then a prefent 
to the public, like the building of a church, or the lay¬ 
ing out a new highway : but in cafe of a bargain for 
a Single impreffion, or a total fale or gift of the-copy¬ 
right ; in the one cale the reversion hath been thought 
to continue in the original proprietor; in the other 
the whole property, with its exclnfive rights, to be 
perpetually transferred to the grantee. On the other 
hand, it is urged, that though the exclusive right of the 
manufcript and all which it contains, belongs un¬ 
doubtedly to the owner before it is printed or pub¬ 
lished ; yet from the indant of publication, the exclu- 
five right of an author or his aSIigns to the foie com¬ 
munication of his ideas immediately vanishes and eva¬ 
porates ; as being a right of too fubtile and unfub- 
dantial a nature to become the fubjedf of property 
at the common law, and only capable of being guard¬ 
ed by pofitive datute and fpecial provisions of the ma- 
gidrate. 

The Roman law adjudged, that if one man wrote 
any thing, though ever fo elegantly, on the paper or 
parchment of another, the writing Should belong tc 
the original owner of the materials on which it was 
written : meaning certainly nothing more thereby 
than the mere mechanical operation of writing, for 
which it direfted the feribe to receive a fatisfattion ; 
cfpecially as, in works of genius and invention, fuch 
as a piblure painted on another man’s canvas, the 
fame law gave the canvas to the painter. We Sind 
no other mention in the law of any property in the 
works of the understanding, though the fale of litera¬ 
ry copies, for the purpofes of recital or multiplication, 
is certainly as ancient as the times of Terence, 

Martial, and Statius. Neither in Britain hath 
there been (till very lately) any final dttermination 
upon the right of authors at the common law. It was 
determined in the cafe Miller v. Taylor in B. R, 

Pafch. 9 Geo. III. 1769, that an exclusive copy-right 

in 
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USoquet in authors fubfifted by the common law. But after-- 
0 _ wards, in the cafe o( Donaldfon v. Bucket, before the 
Cor- meille. houf e of lords, which was finally determined 22d 
' 'February 1774, it was held that no copy-right fub- 

fifts in authors, after the expiration of the feveral 
terms created by the ftatute 8 Ann c. 19. This fta- 
tute declares, that the author and his affigns {hall 
have the whole liberty of printing and reprinting his 
works for the term of 14 years, and no longer; and 
alfo protects that property by additional penalties and 
forfeitures; directing farther, that if at the end of 
that term the author himfelf be living, the right Ihall 
then return to him for another term of the fame 

duration.-Copy Right in this Country is put on 

a fimilar footing, by Ad of Congrefs of May 31, 

I 7 <P* 

COfHJES (Gonzalo), an efteemed painter of por¬ 
traits and conventions, was-born at Antwerp in 1618, 
and was a difciple of the old David Ryckaert; under 
whofe diredion he applied himfelf diligently to cuN 
tivate thofie promiling talents which he poiTeffed ; not 
only by pradifmg the bell rules adminiftered to hifn 
by his iuftrudtor, but alfo by Undying nature with 
Angular attention—He was a'gfeat admirer of Van- 
dyck; and fixing on the manner of that great artifl as 
his model, had the happinefs of fo far fucceeding, that 
next to him he was efteemed equal to any other pain¬ 
ter of his time.—In the fchool of Ryckaert he had 
been accuftomed to paint converfations, and he fre¬ 
quently compofed fubjeds of fancy like Teniers, O- 
ftade, and his mailer; and by that habit, he intro¬ 
duced a very agreeable ftyle of portrait painting, in a 
kind of hiftorical converfations, which feemed much 
more acceptable to perfons of tafte'than the general 
manner of painting portraits, and procured him great 
reputation and riches. In that way he compofed fe- 
yeral fine pidures for king Charles I. and likewife fe¬ 
veral for the archduke Leopold, and the prince of 
Orange; which latter prince, as a mark of refped, 
prefented Caques with a rich gold chain, and a gold 
medal on which the bull of that prince was impreffed. 
He died in 1684.—-He had an excellent pencil; his 
portraits were well defigned, with eafy natural atti¬ 
tudes; he ddfpofed the figures in his compofitioti fo 
as to avoid confufion or embarraflment; he gave an 
extraordinary, clearnefs of colour to his heads and 
hands; and his touch was free, firm, and broad, a 
circnmftance very uncommon in works of a fmall fize. 

COQUIMBO, a port-town of Chili, in South Ame¬ 
rica, fituated at the mouth of a river of the fame 
name, which difeharges itfelf into the Pacific ocean. 
W. Long. 7J. 10. S. Lat. 30. o. • • 

. COR carolt, in aftronomy, an extraconftellated 
liar in the northern hemifphere, -fituated between the 
coma Berenices , and urfa major; fo called by Dr Hal¬ 
ley in honour of king Charles. 

Cor Hydra, a fixed ftar of the firft magnitude, in 
the conftellation of hydra. 

Cor Leones , in aftronomy, a fixed liar of the ftrll 
magnitude, in the conftellation Leo. 

jCoR-meille, a noted plant, common in the High¬ 
lands of Scotland. Its roots dried are the fupport of 
the highlanders in long journeys, amidft the barren 
hills deftitute of fupports of life; and a fmall quantity, 
like the alimentary powders, will for a long time re- 
' , Vol. V. . 


pel the attacks of hunger. Infufed in liquor it is an Coraeiat. 

agreeable beverage, and like the Nepenthe of the -- v - 1 

Greeks, exhilarates the mind. From the limilitude 
of found in the name, it feerns to be the fame .with 
chara, the root difeovered by the foldiers of Casfar at 
Dyrrhachium, whichfteeped in milk was fitch a relief to 
the familhed army. Or we may reafonably believe it 
to have been the Caledonian food defcribed by Dio, 
of which the quantity of a bean would prevent both 
hunger and thirft : and 1 this, fays the hiltorian, they 
have ready for all occafions. 

CORACIAS, the Roller, in ornithology; a ge¬ 
nus of birds of the. order of picas, the charatfters of 
which are: The bill is ftraight, betiding towards the 
dp, with the edges cultrated ; the noftrils are narrow 
and naked; the legs for the moll part fliort; the toes 
placed three before and one behind, and divided to 
thdr origin. This genus is not confined to one fpot 
of the globe, as one or other of the different fptcies 
may-be met with ill all the four quarters of it. 

1. The garrula; or garrulous roller, is about the 
fize of a jay ; the bill black, and at the bafe befet with 
briftles, but do not cover the noftrils : the head, neck, 
bread, and belly, are of a light bluifli green; back 
and fcapulars, reddifli brown ; coverts on the ridge of 
the wing rich blue, beneath them pale green; upper 
part and tips of the quills duflcy; the lower parts of a 
fine deep blue ; rump, of.this lafl colour : tail forked, 
of a light blue; the outer feather tipped with black 
above, and beneath with.deep blue, as is the cafe with 
fitch part of the quill feathers as is black above; the 
other tail feathers are dull green : the legs are fliort, 
and of a dirty yellow. Mr Pennant obferves that 
thefe birds are frequent in feveral parts of Europe, in 
molt parts of which it is a bird of paflage. Mention 
is made of them in Sweden and Denmark on the one 
hand, and as far as Africa on the other; not that they 
are found in all the parts between, nor in the'fame 
plenty. Willoughby tells us, that in Germany, Si¬ 
cily, and Malta, they ai-e fo common as to be fold in 
the markets, and in poulterers fhops. Adanfon fays, 
that it “ comes to refide for fome months of the fum- 
mer in the fouthern parts of Europe, and goes back 
to fpend the remainder oT the year in Senegal,” ha¬ 
ving {hot one on board the Chip, on its paflage, in A- 
pril. Frifch obferves, that it makes its neft in woods, 
where there is birch; that it does not come to its co¬ 
lour till the fecond year; flies in troops in autumn; 
often feeii in tilled grounds, with rooks and other 
birds, fearching for worms, fmall feeds, and roots. 

Its flelh taftes like that of a turtle. It is faid alfo 
fometimes to make the nefl in holes jn the ground, 
in one of which nefts two eggs were found. The neft 
is generally filthy, from the young evacuating their 
excrements therein ; whence by fome it was faid to 
make the neft of excrements. We are told in the 
Britilh Zoology, that it has been twice {hot in Eng¬ 
land, and is remarkable for making a chattering noife, 
whence its name. 

2. The bhie-ftriped roller is in length eight inches; Plate 
the bill three quarters of an inch long, bent at the CXLIX- 
tip, and of a black colour: the irides are red: the 
general colour of the plumage deep blue-black, dalhed 
with ftreaks of greenifh blue: the tail and legs ar,e 
black. It.inhabits New Caledonia. 
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fjr ico 3. The Chinefe roller is of the lize of a jay : The of fraall glands adhering to them ; and from thefe tubes Corallina. 


I! bill and irides are red: the head, hind part of the 
Cora ilma. back, rump, and upper tail coverts, are green : 

thronvh the eyes on each lide is a black ftripe: the 
under parts of the body, from chin to vent, are yel- 
lowifii white, tinged with green ; but the thighs are 
grey: the wing coverts are olive brown; quills the 
lame, with a mixture of chel'nut in fome ; and others, 
neureft the body, tipped with white: the tail is live 
inches in length, and wedge-lhaped, the outer fea¬ 
thers Ihortening by degrees like that of a magpie ; all 
of them are more or lei's geeen, verging to black near 
the ends; the tips of all are v hite: the legs and 
claws are of a pale red, and longer than in other rol¬ 
lers. It inhabits China, and is called at Canton San¬ 
ta-hoang. It is not very common. 

There are 13 other fpecies enumerated by ornitho- 
logifts; though many of them doubtful, and fuppofed 
to be only varieties. 

CORACO-brachi alis, in anatomy, the name of 
a roufcle ill the arm, ferving to raife it upwards. 

CORACOIDES, iu anatomy, a frnall (harp pro- 
cefs of the fcapula. See Anatomy, n° 47. 

CORACOIUANTES, in antiquicy, perfons who 
foretold events from their obfervations on crows. 

CORALLINA, or Coral, in zoology, a genus be¬ 
longing to the order of vermes zoopbyta. The trunk 
is radicated, jointed, and calcareous. The fpecies are 
eight, diftinguifhed by the form of their branches, 
and are found in the ocean adhering to Hones, bones, 
fliells, &c. The corals were formerly believed to be 
vegetable fubftances hardened by the air; but are 
now known to be compofed of congeries of animals, 
which are even endued with the faculty of moving 
fpontaneoufly. 

The illands in the South-fea are moltly coral rocks 
covered over with earth. The little creatures, which 
have fcarce fenfation enough to diftinguifh them from 
plants, build up a rocky ftrufture from the bottom 
of that fea, too deep to be meafured by human art, 
till it reaches the furface. Some of thefe coralline if- 
lands appear to be of a much older date than others ; 
particularly the Friendly iflands: and it is probable 
that as thefe fubmarine works are continually going on, 
new idands may by that means frequently be produced. 

M. de PeylTonnel of Marfeilles, in confcquence of a 
feries of experiments and obfervations from about the 
year 172c to 1730, feems to have been the firfl who 
threw a proper light upon the nature and production 
of coral andfimilar marine fubftances. Thofe bodies, 
which the count de Marfigli imagined to be flowers, 
this ingenious naturalift difeovered to be infeCts inha¬ 
biting the coral; for upon taking branches of it out 
of the water, the flowers, which proceeded from a 
number of white points anfwering to the holes that 
pierced the bark, and the radiation of which refembled 
the flower of the olive-tree, entered into the bark and 
difappeared; but upon being again reftored to the 
water, they were fome hours after perceptible. Thefe 
flowers fpread on white paper loll their tranfparency, 
and became red as they dried. The holes in the bark 
correfpond to frnall cavities upon the fubftance of the 
coral; and when the bark is removed, there may be 
feen an infinite quantity of little tubes connecting the 
lark with the inner fubflance, befldes a great number 


and glands the milky juice of coral iflues forth : the 
holes in the bark are the openings through which the 
iuleCts that form thefe fubftances for their habitation 
come forth ; and thofe cavities which are partly in the 
hark and partly in the fubflance, are the cells which 
they inhabit. The organs of the animal are contained 
in the tubes, and the glandules are the extremities of 
its feet, and the milky liquor is the blood and juice 
of the animal, which are more or lefs abundant in 
proportion to its health and vigour. When the in- 
i’eCls are dead, they corrupt, and communicate to the 
water the fmell of putrid filh. This juice or liquor 
runs along the furrows perceived upon the proper 
fubflance or body of coral, and flopping by little and 
little becomes fixed and hard, and is changed into 
ftone : and being flopped in the bark, caufes the co¬ 
ral to increafe proportionably and in every direction. 
In forming coral, and other marine productions of 
tjiis clafs, the animal labours like thofe of the tefta- 
ceous kind, each according to his fpecies; and their 
productions vary according to their feveral forms, mag¬ 
nitudes, and colours. 

The coral infeCl, or polype, M. Peyffonnel obferves, 
expands itfelf in water, and contracts itfclf in air, or 
when it is touched with the hand in water, or acid li¬ 
quors are poured upon it: and he actually faw thefe 
infeCts move their claws or legs, and expand them- 
felves, when the fea-water,containing coral was placed 
near the fire, and keep them in their expanded flate 
when feparated from the coral in boiling water. Bro¬ 
ken branches of coral have been obferved to fallen 
themfelves to other branches, and have continued to 
grow; and this is the cafe when they are connected 
with detached pieces of rock and other fubftances, 
from which no nourifhment could be derived. The 
coral infeCts in their cells, not having been injured, 
continue their operations ; and as they draw no nou¬ 
rifhment from the Hone of the coral, they are able to 
increafe in a detached and feparate flate. Coral was 
found to be equally red in the fea as out of it; and it 
was more fhining when juft taken out of the water 
than even when it is polilhed ; and the bark by being 
dried becomes fomewhat pale. M. Pcyflonncl found 
that it grows in different directions, fometimes per¬ 
pendicularly downwards, fometimes horizontally, and 
fometimes upwards ; and in the caverns of the fea, o- 
pen to every expofure. 

This fyftem was little regarded, though firfl com¬ 
municated to the Academy of Sciences at Paris in 
1727, till Mr Trembley’s difeovery of the frefh-water 
polype; but flnee that time it has been confirmed by 
the obfervations of M. Bernard de Juffieu on the fea- 
coafts of Normandy, and thofe of JYI, de Reaumur rear 
Rochelle. M. Donati of Turin has alfo adopted the fame 
hypothefis, viz. that coral is a rnafs of animals of the 
polype kind; and inftead of reprefenting the polype 
beds and cells which they contain as the w ork of po¬ 
lypes, he thinks it more juft to fay, that coral and 
other coralline bodies have the fame relation to the po¬ 
lypes united to them, that there is between the fhell 
of a fnail and the fnail itfelf, or the bones of an ani¬ 
mal and the animal itfelf. 

The fame fyftem has alfo been excellently illuftrated 
and eflahlilhed by Mr Ellis, in anfwer to the objec¬ 
tion# 
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Corallir.a, tions of Dr Barter of Zealand, and Dr PaJJas of Ber- 
Coral. lin, who (till refer corallines 10 the vegetable king- 
'—*-' doiu. 

There are properly but three kinds of coral; red, 
white, and black : the black is the rareft, and molt 
efteemed; but the red was formerly nfed in medicine. 
It muft be chofen thick, fmooth, and Ihining, and of 
a beantiful red, not covered with any tartareous mat¬ 
ter. However, this fubftance is now fcarce ever pre- 
feribed by any intelligent pradtitioner. 

When coral is newly taken up out of the fea, the 
fmall protuberances on its furface are foft, and yield, 
on being prefled, a milky juice which effervefees with 
acids. The conical part with which the coral is all 
over covered is not near fo compact as the internal, 
and may eafily be taken off whilft frefh; and from 
this part it is ufually freed before it comes to the mar¬ 
ket. The greateft coral trade is in Genoa and Leg¬ 
horn. The fmall fprigs unfit for ornamental ufes are 
in the fhops levigated into a fubtile powder; which, 
however, has no medicinal virtues fuperior to the com¬ 
mon teftacea. Coral is not unfrequently imitated by 
artificial compofitions, forne of which are made to re¬ 
ferable it exaftly ; but the abufe may be difeovered 
by fire, the counterfeit not affording the alkaline earth 
which is afforded by the genuine coral. The colour¬ 
ing ingredients in the artificial coral are cinnabar and 
minium, both of which are eafily difeovered. The 
natural coral feems to receive its colour from iron; 
for fpirit of vitriol acquires from it a ferruginous 
tafte ; and on calcining the coral, fome particles are 
found among the afhes that are attraded by the mag¬ 
net. Sixteen ounces of coral, according to Neumann, 
when diftilled in an open fire, yield about fix fcruples 
and an half of volatile alkaline fpirit, with two or three 
grains of an empyreumatic oil: from the caput rnor- 
tuum calcined, five fcruples and a half of fixed fait 
may be extraded. In former times, many extraordi¬ 
nary virtues were expeded from this fubftance, on 
account of its fine red colour ; and therefore a great 
number of methods were tried to extrad this colour 
by means of fpirit of wine. None of thefe, however, 
fuccceded. A red colour was indeed fometimes ob¬ 
tained, but it turned out the fame whether any coral 
was ufed in the operation or not. In fome of thefe 
precedes, however, the coral lofes its colour. One me¬ 
thod of making the tindure is by diflolving a pound of 
fugar in a little water, and then adding half a pound 
of wax. A pound of coral boiled in this mixture lofes 
its rednefs, but is found to be unaltered in other re- 
fpeds. In order to prepare the tindure, the wax and 
fugar muft be diffolved in fpirit of wine. 

CORAL Fishery. Red coral is found in the Me¬ 
diterranean, on the fliores of Provence, from Cape tie 
la Couronne to that of St Tropez ; about tire ifles of 
Majorca and Minorca; on the fouth of Sicily; on the 
coafts of Africa; and, laftly, in the Ethiopia ocean, 
about cape Negro. The divers fay, that the little 
branches are found only in the caverns whofe fituation 
is parallel to the earth’s furface, and open to the fouth. 
The manner of fifhing being nearly the fame where 
ever coral is found, it will fuffice to inftance the me¬ 
thod ufed at the baftion of France, under the diredion 
of the company eftabliflied at Marfeilles for that filhery. 
Seven or eight men go in a boat commanded by the 


patron or proprietor ; and when the net is thrown by Cor s', 
the caller, the reft work the veil'd, and help to draw Coral line, 
the net in. The net is compofed of two rafters of' ^ 
wood tied crofs-wife, with leads fixed to them : to thefe 
they fallen a quantity of hemp twilled loofdy round, 
and intermingled with fome large netting. This in- 
ftrument is let down where they think there is coral, 
and pulled up again when the coral is ftrongly intang- 
led in the hemp and netting. For this purpofe, fix 
boats are fometimes required ; and if in hauling in, 
the rope happens to break, the lilhermen run the ha¬ 
zard of being loll. Before the filhers go to fea, they 
agree for the price of the coral, which is fometimes 
more, fometimes lefs, a pound ; and they engage, on 
pain of corporal punilhment, that neither they nor 
their crew lhall embezzle any, but deliver the whole to 
the proprietors. When the filhery is ended, which 
amounts one year with another to twenty-five quintals 
for each boat, it is divided into thirteen parts; of 
which the proprietor hath four, the callers two, and 
the other lix men one each, the thirteenth belongs 
to the company for payment of the boat farnilhed 
them. 

CoRAL-Stone , a name for a kind of red and white- 
agate which breaks in veins, and is found in Italy and 
fome parts of Saxony. That of Rochlitz in Saxony 
is the molt celebrated, and is found in globules which 
have a kind of cruft about them. 

CORALLINES, in natural hiftory, were former¬ 
ly reckoned a genus of plants, and Mr Tournefort 
enumerates 36 fpecies^of them; but in the Linnaean 
fyftem they belong to the clafs of zoophytes, and arc 
defined by modern naturalifts to be fubmarine plant¬ 
like bodies, that confift of many llender finely divided 
and jointed branches, refembling fomefpecies of rnofs ; 
or animals growing in the form of plants, having their 
fterns fixed to other bodies: thefe Hems are compofed 
of capillary tubes, whofe extremities pafs through a 
calcareous cruft, and open into pores on the furface. 

The branches are often jointed, and always fubdivided 
into fmaller branches, which are either loofe and tin- 
connedted, or joined as if they were glued together. 

They are diftinguilhed from plants by their texture 
and hardnefs: they alfo yield in dillillation a conlider- 
able quantity of volatile fait; and their fmell, in burn¬ 
ing, refembles that of burnt horns and other animal 
fubftances. Many of the corallines feem to confift of a 
fingle tube, containing a fingle parent animal. Every 
branch emitted contains an offspring of this parent de¬ 
pendant upon it, and yet capable of producing its like 
in the emifllon of a new branch. Others confift of 
many fuch tubes united, rifing up together, and en¬ 
circling the deferted tubes of their progenitors, whofe 
exuviae become the fubftratum of a rifing generation. 

•Mr Ellis diftributes corallines into the veficulated, tu¬ 
bular, melliferous, and articulated kinds. 

V eficulated corallines are diftinguilhed by their horny 
hollow ramifications : moft of them are furnilhed with 
little denticles on their branches, like leaves on modes; 
and at certain feafons of the year they are furnilhed 
with fmall bodies like bladders, proceeding from their 
Items and branches, and differing in fornr according 
to the different fpecies. Their colour, when dry, is 
of a yellowilh or pale brown, and their nature is ela- 
ftic. They are found adhering to rocks, fhells, and 
3 K 2 fncufes. 
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Corallines, fucufts, by (mail root-like tubes : they recover their 

'- '£~J~ / orm io water, after having been dried ; and when put 

i f into vinegar, they caufe no effervefcence. See Plate 
■ CXLVI 1 . fig. i. where a reprefents the fea-tatnarifk 
in*its natural iize, and A in which the denticles are 
magnified. Fig. 2. b } B, is the fea-cyprefs ; fig. 3. 
c d, CD, the fniall climbing coralline with well lliaped 
cups. 

Tubular corallines are compofed of a number of 
finiple tubes, growing up nearly together ; or of fuch 
branched ones as have neither denticles nor veticles. 
Thefe arehorny and elafhic like the former, and reco¬ 
ver their original form in water. Some of them ap¬ 
pear wrinkled like the wind-pipe, and others, like the 
inteflines of fmall animals. See fig. 4, E. 

Celliferous corallines are thofe which appear, when 
magnified, to be fine thin cells, the habitations of fmall 
animals connefted together, and dilpofed in a variety 
of elegant forms like branches. Tliefe effervefee 
with .acids. See fig. 5, F f, with part (GH) magni¬ 
fied. * ,. v 

Articulated corallines confift of fhort pieces of a flony 
or cretaceous brittle matter, whofe furface is covered 
with pores or cells, which are joined by a tough, mem¬ 
branous/flexile lit bflance, compofed of many fmall 
tubes of the like nature compacted together. The 
flony part is foluble in vinegar, and the other part re- 
Plate mains entire, a, A, (fig. 6.) is the coralline of the 
■CXLVIII. {hops. It is fixed to rocks and fhells by ftony joints, 
which, as they rife, are united to others by extremely 
fine and fiend er tubes : Thefe may be difeovered by a 
good eye, or a common magnifier. As the Items ex¬ 
tend themfelves, they become pennated by fide-branches 
which come out oppofue to each other, and are joint¬ 
ed in the fame manner: the joints of this fpecies are 
like the upper part of an inverted cone, but a little 
comprefled: The whole furface is covered over with 
very minute circular fhaped cells like pores ; fee B, and 
B 1, where they are higher magnified. B 2, fhows a 
crofs fedtion highly magnified. If a branch of this 
coralline is put into vinegar, thefe cells are diffolved 
with the whole cretaceous furface ; inftead of which 
there appear rows of minute ramifications, which feem 
to have communicated with each of thefe cells. Up¬ 
on fome fpecimens of this coralline, we may obferve 
little fmall figures like feed-veflels, with which the 
branches frequently terminate: They are alfo found on 
the fides, as may be feen at A, where they are magni¬ 
fied_When a branch is rendered foft by being Ileep- 

ed in vinegar,' there may be fqueezed out from the 
little knobs at the ends and fides, fmall twifted fi¬ 
gures, like tbofe atAi, which are magnified high¬ 
er at A 2_We frequently find this coralline of dif¬ 

ferent colours, as red, green, afli, and white; but all 
of it, by being expofed to- the fun and air on the fliore, 
becomes white.! 

The ancients have faid great things of the virtues 
of the common coralline. Diofcorides preferibes it for 
mitigating the pain of the gout, and for preventing 
flagriations of the humours in any part; he fays no¬ 
thing of its virtues againft worms, which are what we 
alone efteem it for. We give it in powder from 10 
grains to a fcruple or half a dram twice a day.in thefe 
cafes, and that with a confiderable good effedt. 


Befides the above, Mr Ellis enumerates other gene- Coralla- 
ra of marine productions ; as the keratophyta, cicha- dendroa 
ra, fponges, ini alcyonium ; all which are the nefts • . 
or matrices of fea animals. See Polype. The.laft ( ' oraPlc 
ciafs of marine bodies is formed like fungufes of Wa? 
rious figures, and with different forts of covering: foine 
having a gritty, and fome a callous ficin, with a fpon- 
gy fubflauce in the iniide : other fpecies are of a flefhy 

fubiiance. . 

CORALLODENDRON, in botany. See E'ry- 

THRINA. - 

COB.ALLOIDES (frutices.) See Eschara 
and Keratophyta. l. y . ,, 

CCfe-AM (Captain Thomas), an Englifh gentleman 
remarkably diflinguifhed by his humanity, Was born a- 
bout the year 1668, and fpent the early part of his life in 
the flation of mafter of a vefiel trading to the colonies. 
Afterwards reliding in the caftepn part of die metro¬ 
polis, among feafearing people, where bulinefs often 
obliged him to come early into the city and return 
late, he frequently faw young children expofed Li the. 

Itreeis through the indigence or cruelty of their pa¬ 
rents. This excited his compaffion, and induced him 
to project the foundation of an hofpital for foundlings. 

In this humane defign he laboured with indefatigable 
diligence for feventeen years;. and by his application 
procured a number of the' nobility and gentry to pa¬ 
tronize and carry the fcheme into execution, and at 
length obtained.the royal charter for ft. He was alfo” 
highly inltrumental in promoting' the trade of Ameri¬ 
ca, by procuring a bounty upon naval Hores imported 
from the colonies. He was likewife eminently con¬ 
cerned in letting on foot the colonies of Georgia and 
Nova Scotia. His lall charitable defign, in which his 
lived to make fome progrefs, was a fcheme for uniting 
the North American Indians more clofely to the Bri- 
tiih inrereft, by an ejftablifhment for the education of 
Indian girls. In fhort, he fpent the greatefl part of 
life in labouring for the public, and experienced a fate 
too common in thofe who devote their talents to fitch 
laudable pttrpofes; being at lafl indebted for fubfiftence 
to the voluntary fubferiptions ef fome publielfpirited 
perfons, at the head of whom was the late Frederic 
Prince of Wales. Captain Coran died in 1751 : and 
was interred, at his own defire, in * vault under the 
chapel of the Foundling Hofpital. 

CORAN, or Alcoran. . See Alcoran. 

CORAX, in ornithology, the trivial name of a fpe¬ 
cies of Corves. ^ ^ 

CORAjNICH, among the Scotch and Irifii, the cu- 
flom of finging at funerals, anciently prevalent in thofe 
countries, and ftill pradtifed in feveral parts. Of this 
cuftoin Mr Pennant gives the following account. “ J 
had not the fortune to be prefent at any in North 
Britain : but formerly aflifted at-, one in the fouth of 
Ireland, where it was performed in the fulnefs of hor- rs* 
ror. The cries are called by the Irifii the utngohne and 
hullulu ; two words very expreflive of the found u&ered 
on thefe occafions; and being of Celtic ilock> etymo¬ 
logies would fwear to be the origin of the of 

the Greeks and ululatus of the Latins. Virgil is very 
fond of ufing the laft whenever any of his females at;e 1. 
diflreffed ; as are others of the Roman poets, and ge- ? 
nerally on occafions fimilar to this. It was my fortune 

^ to 
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Coranicii to arrive at a certain town in Kerry at the time that 
|| a perfon of fome diftindlion departed this life : my cu- 
_ Corbel. r j 0 fity led me to the houfe, where the funeral feemed 
v conducted in the purelt clallical form. 

Quodcunque afpicerct luFlin y gemitufquefonabanty 
Formaque non taciti funeris inius erat. 

In Ihort, th c conclantatio was fet up by the friends in the 
fame manner as Virgil deferibes that confequential of 
Dido’s death; , 

hamentis , gemituque , &femineo ululatu 
Tedia fremunt* 

Immediately after this followed another ceremony, 
fully deferibed by Cambdcn in his account of the man¬ 
ners of the ancient Irifh ; the earned; expoflulaiions 
and reproaches given to the deceafcd for quitting this 
World, where the enjoyed fo many bleflings, fo good 
a hufband, and fuch line children. This cullom is alfo 
of great antiquity, for Euryalus’s mother makes the 
fame addrefs to her dead fon. 

- - - -— Tune ilia feneSlee 

Sera mea re quiet ? potuijii relinquere folam , 

Crudelis ? 

But when .the time approached for carrying’out the 
corps, the cry was redoubled, 

Trcmitlh ululatibus tfihtra complent ; ’ 

a numerous baud of females waiting in the outer court 
to attend thehearfe, and to pay in chorus the lad tri¬ 
bute of their voices. The habit of this forrowing 
train, and the negledt of their perfons, were admirably 
fuited to the occafiou ; their robes were black and 
. flowing, refembling the ancient Palla; theirfeet naked, 
the hair long and difhevelled : I might truly fay, . 

Ut qui condutti plorant in funera , iicunt 
Et faciunt propc plura dolentibus ex ammo. 

The corpfe was carried flowly along the verge of a 
mod beautiful lake, the ululatus was continued, arid 
the whole procellion ended among the venerable ruins 
of an old abbey.” 

CORBAN, in Jewifli antiquity, were thofeofferings 
which had life, in oppofttion to the minchab, or thofe 
which had nor. It is derived from the word karab, 
which iignifies “ to approach becaufe the victims 
were brought to the door of the tabernacle. The corban 
were always looked upon as. the mod facred offerings. 
The Jews are reproached with defeating, by means of 
the corban, the precept of the fifth commandment, 
which enjoins the relpecl due to parents. For when 
a child had no mind to relieve the wants of his father 
or mother, he would fay to them, “It is a gift (cor¬ 
ban ) by whatsoever thou mighted be profited by me 
i. <?. “ I have devoted that to God which you aik of 
me, and it is no longer mine to give.” 

Corban is alfo a ceremony which the Mahometans 
perform at the foot of mount Arrarat in Arabia, near 
Mecca. It conftds in killing a great number of (heep, 
and didributing them among the poor. 

CORBEILS, in fortification, little bafkets, about 
a foot and a half high, eight inches wide at the bot¬ 
tom aucl twelve ar the top; which being filled with 
earth, are frequently fet one againd another upon the 
parapet or elfewhere ; leaving certain port-holes, ftom 
whence to fire upon the enemy under covert without 
being feen by them. 

CORBEL, in architefture, the reprefentation of a 


bafket, fometimes feen on the heads of carytides. The CorUl 
word is alfo ufedfor the vafe, or tambour, of the Co- U 
rinthian column; fo called from its refemblance of a Corcelet. 
bafket, or becaufe it was fird formed on the model of 
a bafket. 

Corbel, or Corbll, is alfo ufed, in building, fora 
fhort piece of timber placed in a wall, with its end 
flicking out fix or eight inches, as occafion ferves, in 
manner of a fhouldering-piece. The under part of the 
end thus dicking out is fometimes cut into the form of 
a boultin ; fometimes., of an ogee, and fometimes of a 
face, &c. according to the workman’s fancy, the up¬ 
per fide being plain and flat. 

. Corbel is alfo ufed by fome architects for a niche 
or hollow left in walls for images, figures, or flatucs lo 
A aud.in, 

CORBET (Richard), bifhop of Norwich, and an 
eminent poet, was' born at Ewell in Surry, toward 
the latter end of the 16th century and educated at 
Oxford, where he was edeemed one of the mod ce¬ 
lebrated wits of the univerfity . Entering into holy 
orders, he became a popular preacher, and was made 
chaplain to King James I.: when, after feveral pre¬ 
ferments in the church, he was, in 1629, made bifhop 
0/Oxford; and, in 1632, was tranflated to the fee 
of Norwich. He was very hofpitable, and always a 
generous encourager of public defigns. He died in 
1635. There have been feveral editions of his poems 
publiflied under the title,of Toemata Stromata. 

CORBEY, a town of Picardy in France, with a fa¬ 
mous abbey of Benedidtine monks. It is feated on the 
river Somme, 10 miles cad of Amiens, and 75 north • 
of Paris. E. Long. 2. 35. N. Lar. 49. 55. 

CORCELET, in natural hidory, that part of the 
fly-clafs which is analogous in its flotation to the bread 
.in other animals. Many have .called it the bread in 
thefe alfo, but improperly ; becaufe the bread of other 
animals is the place of the lungs and trachea, but 
thefe organs are in the fly-clafs didributed through the 
whole body. The wings are affixed to this part of 
the fly-clais ; and there are fome diflintdions of great 
confequence in regard to the arrangement and diflribu- 
tion of thofe animals into genera. Some flies have a 
double corcelet, or one divided into two parts; and 
this is the cafe of the fly produced from rhe formica 
leo, which therefore docs not carry its only diftindlion 
in the figure of its antennae. One pair of the legs of 
. this fly are attached to the fird or anterior corcelet, 
which is alfo capable of moving on the other. 

The corcelets of fome flies are alfo much more ele¬ 
vated than thofe of others ; and in fome this elevation 
is carried fo far, that the head is forced by it to be 
bent downward, and the creature is * plainly made 
hump-backed by ir. The great kind, and tile tipuLe , 
furnilh indances of this elevated and hump-backed 
corcelet. 

A feries of flies of two wings are known by a very 
particular armament which they carry on the corcelet, 
ufually called their breajl. This confifls of two long, 
flender, fharp-pointed prickles, which are immoveable 
in their infections, and fe.em meantas offenfive orde- 
fenfive weapons; but in what manner they are ufed it 
is not eafily to be determined. 

All thefe flies are produced from long water-worms. 

wi tk 
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Oorcelct with open and funnel-fafhioned tails, or furnifhed with 
I their aperture for refpiration at the hinder extremity. 
Corculum. There are three known fpecies of litis fort of fly, 

' v ’ with armed corcelets, which differ much in fize, but 
are all produced of worms of this kind. The largeft 
of thefe flies are produced from the largefl and longefl 
worm, and are fomething longer than the bee. The 
fmallefl are produced of worms very fmall and (lender, 
and are themfelves extremely minute : and the third 
kind is of a middle fize between thefe, and produced 
from a proportionably fmaller worm than that of the 
fir ft, and proportionably larger than that of the fecond 
fpecies. 

All thefe fpecies have their wings but little diftin- 
guilhable at their firft production from the fhell; they 
appear indeed only like two (lender filaments laid acrofs 
their bodies : but they quickly fliow, that in this ftate 
they were only very nicely folded together; and foon 
expand, and fliow their full extent and proportion. 

When firft produced from the fhell, thefe flies are 
of a pale green colour. The under part of their belly 
n many continues green, but in the greater number 
it becomes of a pale dead brown. Some of them have 
theoutfideof their bodies of a deep brown, approach¬ 
ing to black, with lines of a dead .brown between the 
commiffures of the rings. The back of fome others 
has only a blackifh brown band, which runs ftraight 
down from the corcelet to the end of the body, the 
whole body befide being of a dead brown. The cor- 
celct in thefe flies is brown, and the prickles areyel- 
lowifh near their iufertions, but nearly black at their 
points. They have three of the fmall gloffy eyes dif- 
pofed in the fhape of a triangle on the back part of 
their head ; and their reticular eyes are brown, and at 
fome diftance from one another. 

CORCHORUS, in botany: A genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the polyandria clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
37th order, Columne<g. The corolla is pentapetalous ; 
the calyx pentaphyllous and deciduous ; and the cap- 
fule many-valved and many-celled. 

There are eight fpecies; of which the tnoft re¬ 
markable is the olitorius, an annual, and a native 
of Afia, Africa, and America. It rifes with a 
round, ftriated, upright, branchedftalk, tonear two 
feet, which is furnifhed with leaves differing in fhape ; 
fome being oval, fome cut off ftraight at their bafe, 
and others almoft heart-fliaped. They are of a deep 
green colour, and have a few teeth on the margins 
of their bafe, that end in briftly, reflexed, purplifli 
filaments. The flowers come out at the fides of the 
branches oppofite to the leaves. They ftand fmgly 
on very *fhort peduncles; are compofed of five fmall 
yellow petals, and a great number of ftamina furround¬ 
ing an oblong germen, which becomes a long, rough, 
fharp-pointed capfule, opening in four parts, each fill¬ 
ed with greenifh angular feeds.—This plant is fown 
by the Jews about Aleppo, and is therefore called Jews 
mallow. The leaves are a favourite fallad among thefe 
people, and they boil and eat them with their meat. 

CORCULUM, a diminutive from cor, “ the heart,” 
little heart; the effence of a feed, and principle of 
life of the future plant, attached to and contained 
within the lobes. It conftfts of two parts, termed by 
Linnaeus Plumula and Rostellum. The former 
is the radicula of Grew and other naturalifts. The 


corculamis in fact the embryo of the future vegetable ; Cowra 
and is attached by two trunks of \dLls to the lobes |j 
at their union. r J he firflof its two parts mounts up- ' < oiiige. 
ward, and becomes the trunk. The other ftrikes .xuo ' v ' 
the ground, and is the rudiment of the root. The 
lobes and heart of the feed are diftinaly vilible in the 
bean, and other feeds of that clafs, cfpeciaily after re¬ 
maining fome time in water or earth. 

The principle of life is feated either at the fummit 
or bafe of the feed. From this circuinftancc are con- 
ftru&ed the two firft claffes in Casfalpinus’s method, 
containing trees and fhrubs only. 

CORCYRA (anc. geog.), an ifland in the Ionian 
Sea, oppofite to Thefproda, a diftricl of Epirus, cal¬ 
led Scheria and Pbaada by Homer. In Callimachus 
it is called Drepang ; its mod ancient name, according 
to the Scholiaft, from the curvity of its figure. Fa¬ 
mous for the fhipwreckof Ulyiles and the gardens of 
Alcinous. Now Corju. 

Corcyra, a cognominal town of the ifland; formerly 
powerful, and capable of coping with mighty ftates ; 
fituated about the middle of the eaft fide of the ifland, 
called The Town oj the theacians by Homer. Now Cor¬ 
fu, from the Kofofa of the middle age, the name of the 
citadel, It was a colony of Corinthians; Corcyrai, 

-the people. E. Long 19. 48. Lat. 39. 50. 

“Corcyra Nigra, an ifland in the Adriatic, on the coaft 
of Dalmatia (Pliny); called Melcena by the Greeks, to 
diftinguifh it from the ifland in the Ionian Sea. The 
epithet Nigra was added, from its woods of tall trees 
with which it is almoft covered. Now Curzola. 

CORD, or Chord, an aflemblage of feveral threads 
of hemp, cabled or twilled together by means of a 
wheel. See Cordage. The word comes from the 
Greek which properly flgnifies an inteftine or 

gut, of which chords may be Inade., See Chord. 

Magical Chord , an inftrument in great ufe among 
the Laplanders, and by them fuppofed to be endued 
with a number of virtues. It is a cord or rope with 
three knots tied in it. They ufe many magical rites 
■and ceremonies in the tying of this cord ; and, when 
-thus prepared, it is fuppofed to have power over the 
winds; and they will fell, by means of it, a good wind, 
or at lesft the promife of one, to a fliip. If they untie 
only one of thefe knots, a moderate gale fucceeds ; if 
two, it is much ftronger; and if three, a florin is fare 
to follow. 

Cord oj Wood, a certain quantity of wood for burn¬ 
ing, fo called becaufe formerly meafured with a chord. 

The dimenlions of a flatute cord of wood are eight feet 
long, four feet high, and four feet broad. 

CoRD-Wood, is new wood, and fuch as, when brought 
by water, comes on board a veffel, in oppofirion to 
that which is floated. 

CORDAGE, a term nfed in-general for all forts of 
cord, whether fmall, middling, or great. See Rote. 

The naval cordage of the earlier ages was in all 
probability only thongs of leather. Thefe primitive 
ropes were retained by the Caledonians in the third 
century. The nations to the north of the Baltic had 
them in the ninth or tenth centuries: and the inha¬ 
bitants of the weftern ifles of Scotland make ufe of 
them at prefent; cutting thefkin of a feal, or the raw 
and falted hide of a cow, into long pieces, and faften- 
ing the plough to their horfes with them, or even twill¬ 
ing them into ftrong ropes of 20 or 30 fathoms length. 
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Cordage But thefe, in the Couth of Britain, and on the con- 
11 tinent, were early fuperfeded by the ufe of iron chains. 
Cordelier. The very maritime and commercial nation of the Ve- 
' v neti, that were fo intimately connected with the Belgas 
of Britain, ufed iron chains for their cables ip. the days 
of Casfar. But in the more diftant and refined coun¬ 
tries of the fouth, both thongs and thefe had long 
given place to the ufe of vegetable threads, and the 
arts of combining them into ftrength. In this manner 
the Greeks appear to have ufed the common rufhes of 
their country, and the Carthaginians the fpartum or 
broom of Spain. And as all the cordage of the Ro¬ 
mans was made of thefe materials at their laid defcent 
on Britain, fo the art of manufacturing them would 
neceflarily be introduced with the Roman fettlements 
among the Britons. Under the diredlion of Roman 
artills their thongs of leather would naturally be laid 
aftde ; and the junci, or rulhes of the plains, worked 
up into cordage. And what remarkably coincides with 
this opinion is, that the remains of old cables and ropes 
are ftill diftinguifhed among the Britilh failors by 
name of old junk. 

The nations of Roman Britain, and the tribes of 
Caledonia and Ireland, had inherited, from their ear- 
lieft anceftors, many of the ruder arts of navigation. 
Their flips were large open boats, framed of light 
timbers ribbed with hurdles and lined with hides. 
Thefe were furnifhed with marts and fails. The lat¬ 
ter were formed of hides, as the tackle was of thongs. 
They were adlually of hides among the Veneti as late 
as the days of Caefar ; and they were never furled, 
but only bound to the maft. But thefe flight fea-boats 
and their rude furniture, would foon be diftnifled by 
the provincials for the more fubftantial veffels and 
more artificial fails of the Romans. The Roman fails, 
which were compofed of flax irt the days of Agricola, 
were afterwards made of hemp ; and our own are 
therefore denominated cannabis or canvas by our mari¬ 
ners at prefent. And about the fame period afluredly 
did the junk of the Britifli cordage give way to the 
fame materials; the ufe of hempen ropes upon land, 
and of hempen nets for hunting, being very common 
among the Romans in the firft century. 

CORDATED, an appellation frequently given by 
naruralifts to things fomewhat refembling a heart. 

CORDED, in heraldry. A crofs corded, fome au¬ 
thors take for a crofs wound or wrenched about with 
cords: others, with more probability, take it for a 
crofs made of two pieces of cord. 

CORDELERAS, mountains of South America, 
otherwife called Andes. 

CORDELIER, a Francifcan, or religious of the 
order of St Francis. The Cordeliers are clothed in 
thick grey cloth, with a little cowl, a chaperon, and 
cloak, of the fame ; having a girdle of rope or cord 
tied with three knots: whence the name.—They are 
otherwife called Minor Friars, their original name. 
The denomination Cordelier is faid to have been firft 
given them in the war of St Louis againft the infidels ; 
wherein the Friars Minor having repulfed the barba¬ 
rians, and that king having inquired their name, it 
was anfwered, they were people cordeliez, “ tied with 
ropes.” The Cordeliers are to a man profefled 
Scotifts. 


CORDEMOI (Geral de), alearned philofopher and Cordono 
hiftoriau, born aL Paris, made himfelf known to M. ^ II 
Bofiuet, who placed him about the dauphin in the qua- . Cordon. 
lityof reader. He inftrudted that young prince with v 
great afliduity ; and in 1675 was received into the 
French academy. He wrote a general hiftory of France 
during the firll races of the French kings, in 2 vols ; 
and fix difeourfeson the Diftindtion between Body and 
Soul, which were printed together in 1702 quarto. 

He died in 1684. M. Cordemoi followed the principles 
of Defcartcs. 

CORDIA, in botany : A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 41ft 
order, Afperifol'tec. The corolla is funnel-fliaped; 
the ftyle dichotomous or divided into two threads, and 
each of thefe divided intoother two. 

There are five fpecies, of which the principal arc 
the myxa and febeftena. 1. The myxa, or Aflyriau 
plum, grows wild in Aflyria and Egypt, and alfo on 
the coaft of Malabar. It rifes to the height of a mid¬ 
dling plum-tree ; and its branches are furnifhed with 
oval, woolly leaves, Handing without order. The 
flowers are produced in bunches ; are white, and con- 
fift of one tubular petal, and a like calyx, nearly of 
an equal length, and both are cut into five parts at 
their brims.. In their centre are five very fmall ftaini- 
na, and one [lender ftyle crowned with an obtufe ftig- 
ma. The germen. is roundilh, and fwells to a plum 
of the fame form, and about the lize of a damfon, of 
a dark brown colour, a fweet tafte, and very glutinous. 

Thefe plums were formerly kept in the fhops ; and 
were accounted good for obtunding acrimony, and 
thereby flopping defluxions of rheum upon the lungs: 
but at prefent, they are little ufed for thefe purports. 

I n fome parts of Turkey they cultivate this tree in great 
abundance, not only for the fake of the fruit to eat, 
but to make birdlime of, which is a vaft article of 
trade in a town called Seid .— a.. The febeftena, or 
rough-leaved feheften, grows naturally in both the In¬ 
dies, and fends forth feveral fhrubby ftalks eight or ten 
feet high. The young leaves are ftrated, but the full 
grown ones are not. They are of an oblong-oval 
form, rough, of a deep green on the upper fide, and 
Hand alternately on fhort footftalks. The flowers ter¬ 
minate the branches in large clufters, are nearly of the 
fliape and colour of tbofe of the marvel of Pern, and 
make a moft beautiful appearance. Each has five fta- 
mina and one bifid ftyle. The plums are much of the 
fliape of thole of the myxa, and are eaten in the fame 
manner. The fruit of this tree is lefs valuable than 
the wood, a fmall piece of which thrown.upon a 
clear fire will perfume a room with a moft agreeable 
odour. 

CORDIAL, in medicine, whatever raifes the fpi- 
rits, and gives them a fudden ftrength and cheerful- 
nefs ; as wine, fpirits, the effluvia of flowers, fruit, 
and many other fubftances. 

CORDON, in fortification, a row of ftones, made 
round on theoutfide, and fet between the wall of the 
fortrefs which liesaflope, and the parapet which Hands 
perpendicular, after fuch a manner, that this difference 
may not be offenfive to the eye ; whence the cordons 
ferve only as an ornament, ranging round about the 

pla-ce. 
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C'orduba, place, being only ufed in fortifications of ftone-work ; 

Cordoua. ^ f or j n thofe made with earth the void fpace is filled up 
with pointed flakes. 

CORDUBA (anc. geog.), an illnftrious city of 
Bsetica, on the right or north fide of the Baetis. Built 
by Marcellas, according to Strabo; but which Mar¬ 
cellas, is not fo clear. It was the firfl colony fent 
into thofe parts by the Romans ; and furnamed Pa¬ 
tricia, becaufe at firfl inhabited by principal men, both 
ef the Romans and natives. It is mentioned by 
Sil. Italicus in the fecond Punic war ; and hence it is 
probable the firfl Marcellus was the founder, and not 
the Marcellus engaged in the civil war between Csefar 
and-Pompey. It was famous for the birth of the two 
Senecas and of Lucan (Martial), and for its rich pro¬ 
duce in oil (Statius, Martial). Still retaining-its name 
a little altered. , W. Long. 5. Lat. 37. 4J. 

CORDOUA, or Cordova, a city- of Andalufia in 
Spain, fituared on the river Guadalquiver, in a very 
extenfive plain. The circumference is large; but it is 
not peopled in proportion to its extent; for there are 
a great many orchards and gardens within the walls. 
There are many fuperb ft ruptures, palaces, churches, 
and religious houfes; particularly the cathedral, which 
is very magnificent: it was formerly a mofque when 
the Moors pofTeffed the town; for which reafon it flill 
retains the name of Mezquita, which has the fame 
meaning. This cathedral is very rich in plate, four 
of the filver candlefticks'coft L. 8yo a-piece. The re¬ 
venue of the fee amounts to L. 3500 per annum-, but as 
the bifhops cannot devife by will, all they die poffefTed 
of efcheats to the crown. The fquare called the Plaza 
Major is furrounded with very fine houfes, under which 
are piazzas. The trade is flourifhing on account of 
the river ; and confifts of wine, filk, and Cordovian 
leather. In the neighbourhood of this place are a vafl 
number of orange and lemon trees, which renders their 
fruits exceeding cheap. The belt horfes in Spain come , 
from hence. 

Cordova was the ancient Corduba mentioned in the 
preceding article. After the fall of the Roman em¬ 
pire, it was fubjeCted to the dominion of the Goths; 
but in the eight century it was railed by the Moorifh 
princes to a flate of fplendor unequalled in any other 
part ofthe world. In the year 75?, Abdoulrahman, only 
heir-male of theOmmiad line, having paffed over from 
Africa at the head of a few defperate followers, found 
means to raife a rebellion in Spain ; when, after a 
battle fought on the banks of the Guadalquiver, in 
which he overthrew the lieutenant of the Abaffid Ca¬ 
liph of Damafcus, he became king of all the Moorifh 
pofieffions in the fouth of Spain, and in 759 fixed 
his royal refidence at Cordova. Then began thofe 
flourifhing ages of Arabian gallantry and magnificence 
which rendered the Moors of Spain fuperior to all their 
cotevnporaries in arts and arms, and made Cordova 
one of the mofl fpltndid cities of the world. Agri¬ 
culture and commerce profpered under the happy fway 
of this hero ; and the face of the country was changed 
from a fcene of defolation, which the long wars and 
harfh government of the viceroys had brought on, into 
a mofl populous flourifhing flate, exceeding in riches, 
number of inhabitants, activity, and induflry, any 
prior or fubfequent era of the Span if! 1 hiflory. He 
added new fortifications to the town, built himfelf a 
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magnificent palace with delicious gardens, laid caufe- Cordoua. 

ways through the marfhes, made excellent roads to -v-- 

open ready communication between the great towns, 
and in 786 began the great mofque, which he did not 
live to finifh. 

During the courfe of two centuries, this court con¬ 
tinued to be the refovt of all profefTors of the polite 
arts, and of fitch as valued themfelves upon their .mili- 
tary'and knightly accomplilhments ; while the reft of 
Europe was buried in ignorance, debated by brutality 
of manners, or diftraCted by fuperftitious difputes. 

England, weakened by its heptarchy, was too incon- 
fiderable even to be mentioned in the political hiflory 
of the times: France, though it had a gleam of repu¬ 
tation under Charlemagne, was Hill a barbarous un- 
poiifhed nation : and Italy was in utter confulion; the 
frequent revolutions and change of mailers rendering 
it impoffible for learning, or any thing good, to ac¬ 
quire a permanent footing in fo unftable a foil: Greece, 
though flill in pofTelfion'of the arts and luxury of an¬ 
cient Rome, had loft all vigour, and feemed abforbed 
in the mofl futile of all purfuits ; viz. that of fcholaftic 
argument and religious fubtilties. 

The refidence of the Ommiad Caliphs was long con- 
fpicuous for its fupreme magnificence, and the crowds 
oflearned men who were allured to it by the protec¬ 
tion offered by its fovereigns, the beauty of the coun¬ 
try, the wholefomenefs of the climate, and the variety 
of pleafures that returned inceflantly in one enchanting 
round. 

Cordova became the centre of politenefs, induflry, 
and genius. Tilts and tournaments, with other coftly 
fhows, were long the darling paftimes of a wealthy 
happy people ; and this was the only kingdom in the 
weft where geometry, aftronomy, and phyfic, were 
regularly fiudied and praCtifed. Mafic was no Iefs 
honoured ; for we find, that in 844 a famous mufician 
called Alt 'Zerictb came to fettle at Cordova, and form¬ 
ed fevetal pupils, who were -fiippofed to equal the mofl 
celebrated performers that were ever known even in 
the Eaft. That architecture was greatly encouraged, 
w r e need no other proof than the great and expen- 
five fabrics undertaken and completed by many of 
thefe Spanifh - monarchs.. Whatever faults may be 
juftly condemned in their manner by the connoilfeur, 
accuflomed totbechafte noble graces of the Grecian 
proportions, certainly nobody can behold what remains 
of thefe Moorifh edifices, without being flrongly im- 
preffed with a high idea of the genius of the artifts, as 
well as the grandeur of the prince who carried their 
plans into execution. 

The fultans not only gave the mofl diftinguifhed 
protection to arts and fciences, and to the perfons 
learned in any of them, but were themfelves eminently 
verfed in various branches of knowledge. Alkehem II. 
collected fo immenfe a quantity of raanufcripts, that 
before the end of his reign the royal library .contained 
no lefs than 600,oco volumes, of which the very cata¬ 
logue filled 40 huge folios. The univerfity of Cordo¬ 
va was founded by him, and under fuch favourable au- 
fpices rofe to the highefl pitch of celebrity. 

Abdoulrahman was fucceedtd by his fon Hiflem, 
whole prffion for glory and architecture was not.in the 
leaft inferior to that of his father. He put the finifh- 
ing hand to the mofque, which the plunder of the 
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fouthern provinces of Franee enabled him to complete 
in the courfe of a few years. The bridge over the 
Guadalquiver was a work of HiHem’s after his own 
plan. 

Alkahem fucceeded Hiflem. 

Abdoulrahman II. was alfo pafllonately fond of 
building. He was the firfl that brought the fupplies 
of water to Cordova by means of leaden pipes laid up¬ 
on aquedudts of ftone. The quantity was fo confider- 
able, that every part of the palace, the mofques, baths, 
fquares, and public edifices, had all of them their 
fountains conflantly playing. A great many of thefe 
works ftill fubfift. hie paved the whole city, and erec¬ 
ted feveral mofques. 

After him reigned Mahomet Almundar, Abdallah, 
and Abdoulrahman III. who furpaffed all his predecef- 
fors in fplendor, riches, and expence. His fubj efts vied 
with each other in profufion and magnificence. This 
monarch wasfucceeded by his fon Alkahem II. who left 
a minor to fucceed him, and the kingdom to be govern¬ 
ed by a famous vifir, Mahomet Abenamir, firnamed 
Alrnanzor, or “ the defender,” from his great vidories 
and wife condud. His dependents inherited from him 
the vifirlhip, and a power as abfolute as if they had 
been caliphs, until the weaknefs of the fovereigns en- 
couraged, and the infolence of the minifters provoked, 
the grandees to difturb the flate with their jealoufies 
and diffenfions. Thefe broils occafioned fiich a feries 
of civil wars and anarchy, as overthrew the thone of 
Cordova and deftroyed the whole race of Abdoulrah¬ 
man. Thus the glorious edifice, founded by the va¬ 
lour and prudence of that conqueror, and cemented by 
fimilar virtues in many of his fucceffors, funk into no¬ 
thing as foon as the feeptre devolved upon weak ener¬ 
vated princes, whofe indolence and incapacity tranf- 
ferred the management of every thing to a vifir. 
Many petty kingdoms fprang up out of the ruins of 
this mighty empire; and the Chriftians foon found op¬ 
portunities of deftroying, by feparate attacks, that tre¬ 
mendous power, which when united had proved an 
overmatch for their utmoft force. 

New Cordoua, a confiderable town of South Ame¬ 
rica, in the province of Tuchman, with a bilhop’s fee, 
175 miles from St Jago. W. Long. 62. y. S. Lat. 
32. 10. 

CORDUAN, a famous pharos or light-houfe of 
France, in Guienne, at the mouth of the river Girond. 
The architecture is extremely fine ; and is placed 
there to hinder veffels from running on the fand banks 
at the mouth of the river. W. Long. 1.9. N. Lat 

CORDUS (Valerius), a learned botanifl, was the 
fon of Ericius Cordus, a phyfician and poet of Ger¬ 
many. Having learnt the languages, he applied him- 
felf to the fludy of botany ; in the profecation of 
which, he examined the mountains of Germany, and 
travelled into Italy ; but being wounded in the leg 
by the kick of a horfe, died at Rome in 1544. He 
wrote Remarks on Dio corides, and other Works. 

CORDWAINERS,orCoRDiNERS,the term where¬ 
by the flatutes denominate fboemaken. The word is 
formed from the French cordonnier, which Menage 
derives from cordouan, a kind of leather brought from 
Cordoua, whereof they formerly made the upper- 
V01. V. 


leathers of their Ihoes. Others derive it from cosx’e, Ore*; 
“ rope,” becaufe anciently fhocs were made of cords; ' v 
as they ftill are in fome parts of Spain, under the name 
of alpargates. But the former etymology is betur 
Warranted: for, in elfed, the French workmen who 
prepare the corduas are ftill called cordouanuiers. 

In Paris they have two pious focieties under the 
titles of jrer.es cordonnuiers , “ brothers il.oemakers,” 
eftablifhed by authority towards the middle ot the 17th 
century ; the one under the protection of St Crifpin*, v Sce Crj - 
the other of St Crifpianus, t%vo faints who had former- P’ 1 *' 
ly honoured the profeflion. They live in community, 
and under fixed flatutes and officers ; by which they 
arc direfted both in their fpiritual and fccnlar con-, 
cerns. The produce of their fhocs goes into a com¬ 
mon ftock, to furnifh neceflaries for their fupport; 
the reft to be diftributed among the poor. 

CORFA, a peninfula lying to the north-caft of 
China, between 99 and 1C9 degrees of E. Long, and 
between 32 and 46 N. Lat. It is divided into eight 
provinces, which contain 40 cities of the 1 ft rank, 51 
of the 2d, and 70 of the 3d. The capital of the v hole 
is Handling, where the king refides. The Jefnits 
fay, the people are well made, of a fweet and trac¬ 
table difpofition, and fond of learning, mufic, and dan¬ 
cing, and in general referable the Chinefe. Tilth* 
houfes are mean, being covered with thatch ; ar.d they 
have no beds but lie on the floor. They have little 
filk, and therefore make ufe of linen-cloth in its room. 

Their trade conflfts in white paper, pencils, gingfeng, 
gold, filver, iron, yellow varnilh, fowls whofe tails 
are three feet long, horfes no more than three feet in 
height, fable-fkins, caftor, and mineral fait. In ge¬ 
neral it is a fertile country, though abounding ill moun¬ 
tains. It is tributary to China. 

Mr Grofier relates an obfervation concerning the 
natural hiftory of Corea, which, in his opinion, fur- 
nifties a new proofof the revolutions which the furface 
of our globe has undergone. An ancient Cliinefc 
book aflerts, that the city where Kipe, the king of 
Corea, eftablifhed his court, was built in a place which 
forms at prefent a part of the territories of Tong, 
ping-fou, a city of the firft clafs in the province of 
Petcheli. “ If this (fays he) be admitted as a fad, 
we may from thence conclude that thefe territories 
formerly belonged to Corea ; and that the gulf of 
Lax-tong, which at prefent feparates this kingdom 
from the province of Petcheli, did not then exift, and 
that it has been formed fmee ; for it is not probable 
that a fovereign would have fixed his rcfidence with¬ 
out the boundaries of his kingdom, or in a place where 
he was feparated from it by a wide and extenflve fea. 

This conjedureis confirmed by certain fads admitted 
by the Chinefe. Thus when Tv, furnamed the Great, 
undertook to drain and carry off the waters which 
had inundated, the low grounds of feveral provinces, he 
began by the river Hoang-ho, the overflowing of 
which caufed the greateft devaluation. He went iu 
fearch of i s fource to the bofom of Tartary, from 
whence he direded its courfe acrofs the provinces of 
Chan-fi, Chen-fi, Honan, and Petcheli. Towards its 
mouth, in order to weaken the rapidity of its waters, 
he divided them into nine channels, through which he 
caufed this river difeharge itfelf into the eaftern feat 
3 L 
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Corea, near the mountain of Kie-che-chan, which then formed 

— v -- a promontory. Since that time to the prefent, that is 

about 3950 years, the river Hoang-ho has departed 
fo much from its ancient courfe, that its mouth at 
prefent is about fix degrees farther fouth. We muff 
alfo remark, that the mountain Kit-che-chan, which 
was formerly united to the main land of Yong-ping- 
fou, flands at prefent in the fea at the dibance of about 
50 leagues to the fouth of that city. If the fea has 
been able to cover with its waters that extent of terri¬ 
tory which at prefent forms part of the gulph of Lea- 
tong, may we not be allowed to fuppofe that like in¬ 
undations may have formed fucceffively the whole of 
that gulph, the ancient exibence of which feems foill 
to agree with the refidence of the kings of Corea in 
the territories of Yong-ping-fou ? It is true, the Chi- 
nefe hiltory makes no mention of fo confiderable a 
phyfical revolution ; but it is equally filent with re¬ 
gard to the 500 lys (yo leagues) extent of ground 
which is at prefent covered by the fea beyond the moun¬ 
tains of Kie-che-chan. Belides, of all the changes 
which the iurfaceof our globe experiences, thofeonly 
are mentioned in hiltory which happen fuddenly, and 
which confequently make more impreffionon the minds 
of men. 

Corea chiefly produces wheat, rice, and ginfeng, 
with a kind of palm-tree, which yields a gum capable 
of producing a yellow varnilh little inferior to gilding. 
Hence alfo are exported caltor and fable fkins ; alfo 
gold, filver, iron, and foflil fait; a kind of fmall brulhes 
for painting, made of the hair of a wolf’s tail, are like- 
wife manufactured here, which are exported to China 
and highly elteemed there. The fea-coalts abound in 
fifli, and great numbers of whales are found there every 
year towards the north-ealt. Several of thefe, it is 
laid, have in their bodies the harpoons of the French 
and Dutch, from whom they have efcaped in the nor¬ 
thern extremities of Europe ; which feems to indicate 
a palTage from the European into the Afiatic feas 
round the continents of Europe and Afia. 

A confiderable quantity of' the paper of Corea is 
annually imported into China ; indeed the tribute due 
to the emperor is partly paid with it every year. 
It is made of cotton, and is as Itrong as cloth, being 
written upon with a fmall hair-bruih .or pencil ; but 
mull be done over with alum-water before it can be 
written upon in the European manner. It is not pur- 
chafed by the Chinefe for writing, but for filling up 
thefquaresof their falh-windows ; becaufe, when oiled, 
it redds the wind and rain better than that of China. 
It is ufed likewife as wrapping paper ; and is fervice- 
able to the taylors, who rub it between their hands 
until it becomes as foft and flexible as the fined cotton 
cloth, inflead of which it is often employed in lining 
clothes. It has alfo this fingular property, that if it 
be too thick for the purpofe intended, it may be eafily 
fplit into two or three-leaves, each of which are even 
ftronger than the bed paper of China 

The Coreans are well made, ingenious, brave, and 
tractable ; are fond of dancing, and (how great do- - 
cility in acquiring the fcieuces, to which they apply 
with great ardour and honour in a particular manner. 
The northern Coreans are larger fized and more ro- 
bud than thefe of the fouth; have q tade for arms. 


and become excellent foldiers. Their arms are crofs- Corea, 
bows and long fabres. Men of learning are didinguilh- __ II 
ed from other dalles of people by two plumes of fea- Cor clli ’ 
thus in their caps ; and when merchants prefent the ' v 
Coreans with any books for fale, they drefs themfelves 
in their riched attire, and burn perfumes before they 
treat concerning the price. 

The Coreans mourn three years, as in China, for a 
father or mother : but the time of mourning for a 
brother is confined to three months. Their dead are 
not interred until three years after their deceafe : and 
when the ceremony of interment is performed, they 
place around the tomb the clothes, chariot, and horfes 
of the deceafed, with whatever elfe he fliowed the 
greated fondnefs for while alive ; all which they leave 
to be carried off by the aflidants. Their honfes, as in 
China, conlid only of one dory, and are very ill built; 
in the country beingcompofed of earth, and in cities 
generally of brick, but all thatched with draw: the 
walls of their cities are condrudled after the Chinefe 
manner, with fquare turrets, battlements and arched 
gates.. Their writing, drefs, religious ceremonies, and 
creed, as well as the greater part of their cudoms, are 
borrowed from the Chinefe. Their women, however, 
are lefs confined, and have the liberty of appearing in 
ublic with the other fex, for which they are often ri- 
iculed by their neighbours. They differ from the 
Chinefe alfo in their ceremonies of marriage, and in 
the manner of contrariing it; the parties in this coun¬ 
try taking the liberty to choofe for themlelves, with¬ 
out confuking the inclination of their parents, or 
differing them to throw any obdacles in their way. 

COREIA, in antiquity, a fedival in honour of Pro- 
ferpine, named Core, Kop» 5 which in the Moloffian dia¬ 
led! fignifies a beautiful woman. 

CORELLI (Arcangelo), the famous Italian mu- 
fician and comp.ofer, a native of Fulignano,. in the ter¬ 
ritory of Bologna, was born in 1653. He entertain¬ 
ed an early propenfity to the violin ; and as he advan¬ 
ced in years, laboured incelfantly in the pradtice of 
that indrument. About the year 1672, his curiofity 
led hi;n to vifit Paris, probably with a view to attend 
the improvements which were making in uinfic under 
the influence of cardinal Mazarine, and in confequence 
of the edablifhment of a royal academy : but not- 
withdanding the charadter which he brought with him, 
he was driven back to Rome by Lully, whofir jealous 
temper could not brook fo formidable a rival as this 
illudrious Italian. In the year 1680 he vifited Ger¬ 
many, and met with a reception datable to his merit 
from mod of the German princes, particularly the 
eledtor of Bavaria \ in whofe fervice- he was 1 etained 
and continued for fome time. Aker about five years 
day abroad, he returned again to Rome, and there 
purfued his bodies with great affiduity. 

The proficiency of Corelli on his favourite indru- 
ment the violin was fo great, that the fame ofit reach¬ 
ed throughout Europe. The dyle of his performance 
was learned, elegant, and pathetic ; and his tone firm 
and even. I Mr Geminiani, w ho was well acquainted 
with, and had budied it, was ufed to refemble it to a 
fweet trumpet. A perfon who had heard him per¬ 
form fays, that, wliild he was playing on the violin, 
it was ufual for his countenance to be didorted, his 
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Corelli, eyes to become as red as fire, and his eye-balls to roll 
“ v -' as in an agony. 

Corelli was highly favoured by that great patron 
of poetry and mulic, cardinal Ottoboni. Crcicembhii 
lays, that he regulated the mulical academy held at 
the palace of his eminence every Monday afternoon. 
Here it was that Mr Handel became acquainted with 
him; and in this academy a ferenata of Mr Handel, 
entitled, II Trionfo del Tempo, was performed, the 
overture to which was in a flyle fo new and lingular, 
that Corelli was confounded in his firft attempt to 
play it. 

During the refidence of Corelli at Rome, befides 
thofe of his own country, many perfons were ambi¬ 
tious of becoming his difciples, and learning the prac¬ 
tice on the violin from the greatefl mailer of that in- 
flrument the world had then heard of. Of thefe it is 
faid the late lord Edgecumbe was one; and that the 
fine mezzotinto print of Corelli by Smith was fcr.iped 
from a pidture painted by Mr Hugh Howard at Rome 
for that nobleman. 

Corelli died at Rome in 1713 ; and was buried in 
the church of the Rotunda, otherwife called the Pan¬ 
theon, in the firft chapel, on the left hand of the en¬ 
trance. Over the place of his interment is a fepul- 
chral monument to his honour, with a marble bull 
thereon, eredled at the expence of Philip-William, 
count palatine of the Rhine, under the care and direc¬ 
tion of cardinal Ottoboni. 

For many years after his deceafc, this excellent mu- 
fician was commemorated by a folemn mufical per¬ 
formance in the Pantheon, on the anniverfary of his 
death. In the year 1730 an eminent mafler, now li¬ 
ving, was prefent at that folemnity, who relates that 
at it the third and eighth of his concertos were per¬ 
formed by a numerous band, among whom were many 
who had been the pupils of the author. He adds, that 
thefe two pieces were performed in a flow, diflindt, 
and firm manner, without graces, and juft as they are 
wrote ; and from hence concludes, that this was the 
manner in which they were played by the author liim- 
fdf. 

He died pofTeffed of about 6000 1 . flerling. He 
was a paflionate admirer of pidtures, and lived in an 
uninterrupted friendfhip with Carlo Cignani and Carlo 
Maret : thefe two eminent painters were rivals for 
liis favour ; and for a feries of years prefented him at 
times with pictures, as Well of other matters as of their 
own painting. The confequence was, that Corelli be¬ 
came pofTeffed of a large and valuable colledtion of ori¬ 
ginal paintings; all which, together with the fum a- 
bovementioned, he bequeathed to his dear friend and 
patron cardinal Ottoboni, who, referving the pidtures 
to himfelf, generoully diftributed the reft of the ef¬ 
fects among the relations of the teftator. 

Corelli is faid to have been remarkable for the 
mildnefs of his temper and the modefty of his deport¬ 
ment: never thelefs, he was not infenfible of there- 
fpect due to his fkill and exquiiite performance. Cib¬ 
ber, in the Apology for his Life, p. 340. relates, that 
when he was playing a folo at cardinal Ottoboni’s, he 
dilcovered the cardinal and another perfon engaged 
in difconrfe, upon which he laid down his inftrnment; 
and being afked the reafon, gave for anfwer, that he 
feared the rnufic interrupted their converfation. 


The compofnions of Corelli are celebrated for the Corelli 
harmony relulting from the union of all the parts.; II 
but Lbe finciicls of the airs is another diltinguuliing . ( o rfu - 
charadterillic of them: the allcmand in the icth folo " 
is as remarkable for fpirit and force, as that in the 
nth is for its enchanting delicacy : his jigs are in a 
flyle peculiarly his own ; and that in the 5th folo was 
never equalled. In the gavot movements in the 2d 
and 4th operas, the melody is diftributed with great 
judgment among the feveral parts. In his minutes 
alone he feems to fail; Bonoucini, Mr Handel, and 
Giufeppe Martini, have excelled him in this kind of 
airs. 

It is faid there is in every nation a ftyle both in 
fpeaking and writing, which never becomes obfolete; 
a certain mode of phrafeology, fo confonant and con¬ 
genial to the analogy and principles of its refpultive 
language, as to remain fettled and unaltered. This, 
but with much greater latitude, may be faid of rnufic , 
and accordingly it may be obferved of the compofi- 
tions of Corelli, not only that they are equally intelli¬ 
gible to the learned and unlearned, but that the im- 
preffions made by them have been found to be as du¬ 
rable in general. His mufic is the language of na¬ 
ture; and, for a feries of years, all that heard it be¬ 
came fenfible of its effedts : of this there cannot be a 
flronger proof than that, amidft all the innovations 
which the love of change had introduced, it continued 
to be performed, and was heard with delight in 
churches, in theatres, ,at public folemnities and fefti- 
vities, in all the cities of Europe for near 40 years. 

Men remembered, and would refer to paffages in it as 
to a claflic author; and even at this day, the mailers 
of the fcience do not hefitate to pronounce of the com- 
pofitions of Corelli, that, of fine harmony and elegant 
modulation, they are the moft perfect exemplars. 

COREOPSIS, tickseeded sunflower : A genus 
of the po-lygamia fruftanea order, belonging to the fyn- 
genefia clafs of plants; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 49th order. Comp opt#. The recep¬ 
tacle is paleaceous ; the pappus two-horned; the ca¬ 
lyx eredt and polyphyllous, furrounded with patent ra¬ 
diated leaflets at the bafe. There are n fpecies, moft 
of them herbaceous perennials. They are very flowery, 
and rife from three to eight feet flature; termina¬ 
ted by clufters of compound radiated flowers of a 
yellow colour. They have all perennial fibrous roots, 
and annual flalks, which rife in the fpring, flower from 
July to Odtober, and decay to the root in November. 

The flowers are all fltaped like fun-flowers, but frnal- 
ler, and are very ornamental. They are eafily pro¬ 
pagated by flipping or dividing the- roots in autumn, 
when the flalks decay ; planting the flips at once 
where they are to remain ; after which they will re¬ 
quire no farther trouble than to be kept free from 
weeds, and have the decayed flalks cut annually in au¬ 
tumn. 

CORFE-castle, a borough-town in Dorfetfliire ia 
England. It takes its name from a ftrong caftle, be¬ 
longing to the crown, that flood there, but is now 
ruined. It fends two members to parliament. W. 

Long. 2. 8. N. Lat. 50. 33. 

CORFU, an ifland in the Ionian fea, at the month 
of the gulph of Venice, formerly called Corcyra and 
Phceacia, famous for the gardens of Alcinous. It be- 
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hv'gs at prefent to the Venetians ; and forms the bul¬ 
wark of Chrifltndom againft the Turks, who have 
often attempted to reduce it, but without fuecefs. It is 
well tonified, and has 50 cables , and the number of the 
inhabitants is faid to be about 50,000. The inhabitants 
are of the Gnek church ; and the Venetians fend them 
a governor aid magiftrates, which are changed every 
t.vo vears. The foil is very fruitful, and produces a great 
deal of wine, olives, and feveral other fruits, particu¬ 
larly figs, which are exceedingly good. The chief city 
is bkewife called Corfu ; fee the following article. 

Corfu, a city of the iflanJ of that name, belonging 
to the Venetians. It is a large place, ftrongly forti¬ 
fied and defended by a garrifon of about 10,000 men ; 
which, however, in the opinion of a late traveller, do 
not appear adequate to the extent of the fortifications. 
A number of very excellent brafs and iron cannon are 
mounted on the different forts, which, he obferves, are 
i j divided, that it would take treble the number of their 
garrifon to defend them. However, the republic of 
Venice is generally at peace with the different Euro¬ 
pean nations, and the ancient power of the Turks be¬ 
ing much decayed, they have little to apprehend ; tho’ 
to prevent any fudden furprile, the Venetians keep a 
formidable fquadron in the harbour of Corfu, and the, 
works have been much improved by Major General 
Patcrfon.—In the late war they had with the Turks, 
this town was attacked by an army of 80,000 men, 
and attempted to be flormed feveral times by the ene¬ 
my ; but the garrifon, which confided of 12,000 men 
under the command of Count Schulenburg, made fo 
brave and gallant a defence, that they always repulfed 
them, and obliged them to raife the fiege, and aban¬ 
don the place with confiderable lofs. For this piece 
of fervice the republic has caufed a magnificent llatue 
to be erected in memory of the Count, with an ele¬ 
gant Latin iufeription, fetting forth the many emi¬ 
nent fervices of his military atchievements. The cir¬ 
cumference of the city is about four miles ; the num¬ 
ber of inhabitants on the whole ifland are computed 
at about 50,000, the greated part of whom are 
Greeks. 

This ifland is the refidence of the governor-general, 
whofe jurifdiftion extends over all the iflands fubjeft 
to the republic of Venice, in the Levant feas, and is 
conlidered as one of the greated honours they can con¬ 
fer on a fubjeeb He is always a nobleman of the fil’d 
rank, and has his appointment for three years only, in 
which time he makes a tolerable addition to his for¬ 
tune, and on his return to Venice is generally advanced 
to the honours of the fenate. In the city are many 
handfome Greek churches, the principal of which is 
that of St Spcridione, or the cathedral : It is embel- 
liflied with forne excellent paintings, and mod fuperb- 
ly ornamented. The body of the faint from whom it 
was named, is preferved entire in a rich flirine within 
the church. The Greeks are mod of them fuch fana¬ 
tics as to be continually offering their devotions at this 
Jhrine, believing that through the interceflion of the 
faint they will obtain all their wants ; and that by of¬ 
ferings of money their fins will be forgiven them ; by 
which means the church has ama.'Ted an immenfe trea- 
fjre. The relic of the faint is depofited in a lilver 
coffin, richly decorated with precious dones. It is in 
an amazing date of preservation ; he having died in 


the ifland of Cyprus upwards of 700 j ears ago j and Coria 

after remaining 400 years there, was tranfported to II 
this place, liefnies the grand fleet, the Venetians have Col ' iam 
another of galleys, that are manned by convicts whofe v— 
crimes are not of fuch a nature as to merit death. 

The chief diverfions of this place in the winter are 
operas ; they have always a company of comedians for 
the feafon from Naples. In the funimer they pafs their 
time in walking upon the ramparts : few except the 
governor and great officers of date are permitted to 
keep carriages. The Corfu people perfectly refemble 
the Zanteots in their manners (fee Zante) ; though 
it mud be obferved in praife of the former, that allaf- 
iiuations are uncommon among them, their laws being 
too fevere to permit fuch practices with impunity. L. 

Long. 19. 48. N. Lat. 39. 50. 

CORIA, a town of Spain, in the kingdom of Leon 
and province of Edremadura, towards the confines of 
Portugal, with a bifhop’s fee. It is feated on a little 
river called Alagon, in a very fertile plain. There is 
nothing remarkable but the cathedral church, except at 
a little didance a river without a bridge, and a bridge 
without a river. This was caufed by an earthquake, 
which turned the river another way. W. Long. 6. 46. 

N. Lat. 39. 59. 

CORIANDRUM, Coriander : A genus of the 
digynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
45th order. Umbellate. The corolla is radiated ; the 
petals inflexed-emarginated ; the involucrum univerfal 
and monophyllous ; the partial iuvolucra halved ; the 
fruit fphcrical. There are only two fpecies, both of 
them herbaceous annuals, the leaves of which are ufe- 
ful for the kitchen, and the feeds for medicine. Both 
fpecies have divided fmall leaves, fomewhat refem- 
bling parfley : but there is but one fpecies generally 
cultivated; namely, th cfathum. This hatha dnall 
fibrous white root, crowned by many parted leaves, ha¬ 
ving broadifh fegments ; and in the centre an upright, 
round, branchy flalk, two feet high, having all the 
branches terminated by umbels of flowers, which are 
fticceeded by globular fruit. It is propagated by feed, 
which when a good crop is wanted, ought to be fown 
in March, either in drills a foot afunder, or by broad- 
caft, and then raked in. When the plants are an inch 
or two high, they fhould be hoed to fix or eight inches 
diftance. The feeds when frefli have a flrong dif- 
agreeable fmell, which improves by drying, and be¬ 
comes liifficiently grateful : they are recommended as 
carminative and Itomachic. They are alfo much ufed 
by the brewers both in England and Holland, to give 
a flavour to their flrongelt beer. The ancients had a 
notion, that the juice of coriander would deprive people 
of their fenfe^, and even of life. The leaves are fome- 
times ufed for culinary purpofes in foups, and as an 
ingredient in falads; but as they are of a fetid fmell, 
they are held in no great efleem in this country. 

CORIARIA, the Tanner's or myrtle-leafed Su¬ 
mach : A genus of the decandria order, belonging to 
the dioecia clafs of plants; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 54th order, Mifcellaneee. The male 
calyx is pentaphyllons; the corolla pentapetalous, very 
like the calyx, and united with it; the antherse bipar¬ 
tite. The female calyx is pentapbyllous; the corolla 
like that of the male ; the Ityles five, feeds five, cover- 
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cd with a like number of iucculent petals, forming alto¬ 
gether the rcfemblance of a berry. There are two 
fpecies, the myrtifolia and the foemina. They are both 
natives of the foucli of France, but the former is moft 
commonly cultivated in Britain. It is a pretty or¬ 
namental plant, with a lhrubby pithy brown Item, 
clofely branching from the bottom, and forms a bulhy 
head three or four feet over, thickly garnithed with ob¬ 
long, pointed, bright green leaves, having fmall (pikes 
of wliitilh flowers at the ends of the branches. It is 
eafily propagated by fuckers from the root, which it 
affords plentifully, and may be taken off with fibres 
every autumn or winter. It may alfo be propagated by 
layers in autumn, which will take root in a year. It 
is much uled in the fouth of France, where it natu¬ 
rally grows, for tanning of leather, whence its name of 
tanner's ftuuach. It alfo dyes a beautiful black colour. 
The berries are dangerous, and when eaten generally 
occaflon vertigoes and epilepfies. The old leaves have 
the fame effect upon cattle that eat them, but the 
young leaves are innocent. 

COllIDOR, or Corridor, in fortification, a road 
or way along the edge of the ditch, without-fide : en- 
compafling the whole fortification. The word comes 
front the Italian coridore, or the Spanifh coridor. 

It is alfo called the covert-way; becaufe covered 
with a glacis, or efplattade, ferving it as a parapet. The 
coridor is about 20 yards broad. 

Coridor is alfo ufed in architeflure, for a gal¬ 
lery or long ille around a building, leading ta fe- 
veral chambers at a diffance from each other, fomc- 
times wholly inclofed, and fometimes open on one 
fide. 

CORINNA, a Grecian lady, celebrated for her 
beanty and poetic talents, was born at Theffu a city 
of Boeotio, and was the difciple of Myrtis another Gre¬ 
cian lady. Her verfes were fo effeemed by the Greeks 
that they gave her the name of th e. lyric mufe . She li¬ 
ved in the time of Pindar, about 495 years before 
Chriff:; and is faid to have gained the prize of lyric 
poetry from that Poet: but Paufanias obferves that her 
beauty made the judges partial. 

CORINTH, a celebrated city of antiquity, for 
fome time the moll illuffrious of all the Greek cities. 
It is faid to have been founded 1514 years before 
Chriff, by Sifyphus the fon of Bolus, and grandfather 
of Ulyfles. Various reafons are given for its name, but 
rnoff authors derive it from Corinthus the fon of Pe- 
lops. It was lituated in the fouth part of the Ifthmus 
which joins the Peloponnefus, now the Morea, to the 
continent. It confiffed of a citadel built upon an emi¬ 
nence, and thence named Acrocorinthus; beiides which 
it had two maritime towns fubjeff to it, named Lc- 
cheum and Cenchrea. The whole (late extended fcarce 
half a degree in length or breadth ; but fo ad van- 
tageoufly were the abovementioned ports fituated, 
that they might have gained the Corinthians a fupe- 
riority, if not a command, over all Greece, had not 
their advantageous fltuation inclined them to com¬ 
merce rather than war. For their citadel was almoff 
impregnable ; and, commanding both the Ionian and 
rEgean feas, they could ealily cut off all communica¬ 
tion from one half of Greece with the other; for 
which reafon this city was called one of the fetters of 
Greece, 


But as the genius of the Corinthians led them to 
commerce rather than martial exploits, their city be¬ 
came the finch in all Greece. It was adorned v. ilh 
the moh fmnptuous buildings, as temples, palaces, 
theatres, porticoes, &c. all of them enriched with a 
beautiful kind of columns, which from the city were 
called Corinthian. But though the Corinthians febiom 
or never engaged in a war with a view of enlarging, 
but rather of defending, their little hate, they did 
not forget to cultivate a good difeipline both in time 
of peace and of war. Hence many brave and ex- 
rienced generals have been furniflted by Corinth to the 
other Grecian cities, and it was not uncommon for the 
latter to prefer a Corinthian general to any of their 
own. 

This city continued to preferve its liberty till the 
year before Chriff 146, when it was pillaged and burnt 
by the Romans. It was at that time the ffrongeff place 
in the world; but the inhabitants were fo dilhearten- 
ed by a preceding defeat, and the death of their ge¬ 
neral, that they had not prefence of mind enough even 
to ihut their gates. The Roman conful, Mummius, 
was fo much furprifed at this, that at firff he could 
fcarce believe it; but afterwards fearing an ambufeade, 
he advanced with all poflible caution. As he met with 
no refiftance, his foldiers had nothing to do but de- 
llroy the few inhabitants who had not fled, and plun¬ 
der the city. Such of the men as had flaid, were all 
put to the fword, and the women were fold for flaves. 
After this the city was ranfacked by the greedy fol¬ 
diers, and the fpoils of it are faid to have been im- 
menfe. There were more veffels of all forts of metal, 
more fine pidtures, and ftatues done by the greateff 
mailers in Corinth, than in any other city in the 
world. All the princes of Europe and Afia, who had 
any tafte in painting and fculpturc, furnifhed them- 
felves here with their richeft moveables : here were 
caff the fineff ffatues for temples and palaces, and all 
the liberal arts brought to their greateff perfection. 
Many ineffimable pieces of the moll famous painters 
and ffatuaries fell into the hands of the ignorant fol¬ 
diers, who either deffroyed them or parted witli them 
for a trifle. Polybius the hifforian was an eye-witnefs 
to this barbarifm of the Romans. He had the morti¬ 
fication to fee two of them playing at dice on a famous 
picture of Ariffides, which was accounted one of the 
wonders of the world. The piece was a Bacchus, fo 
exquilitcly done, that it was proverbially faid of any 
extraordinary performance, e< It is as well done as 
the Bacchus oj Arijlides.” This maftcrly piece of 
painting, however, the foldiers willingly exchanged 
for a more convenient table to play upon: but when 
the fpoils of Corinth were put up to fale, Attalus 
king of Pergamus offered for it 6co,ooo fefferces, 
near L. jooo fferling. Mummius was furprifed at 
fuch. a high price offered for a picture, and imagined 
there muff be fome magical virtue it. He therefore 
interpofed his authority, and carried it to Rome, not- 
withftanding the complaints of Attalus. Here this 
famous pidtnre was lodged in the temple of Ceres, 
where it was at laff deffroyed by fire, together with 
the temple. Another extraordinary inftance of the 
ftupidity of Mummius is, that when the pictures were 
put on board the tranfports, he told the mailers of 
the veffels very ferioufly, that if any of the things were 
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Corinth, either loft or fpoiled, he would oblige them to find 
v ' others at their own coft; as if any other pieces could 
have fupplied the lofs of thofe ineitimable originals, 
done by the greateft mailers in Greece. When the 
city was thoroughly pillaged, fire was fee to all the 
corners of it at the fame time. The flames grew more 
violent as they drew near the centre, and at lafl unit¬ 
ing there made one prodigious conflagration. At this 
time the famous metalline mixture is faid to have been 
made, which could never afterwards be imitated by 
art. The gold, filver, and brafs, which the Corin- 
thians'had concealed, were melted, and ran down the 
flreets in flreams, and when the flames were extin- 
guiftted, a new metal was found, compofed of ieveral 
different ones, and greatly efleetned in after ages. 

The town lay defolate until Julius Casfar fettled 
there a Roman colony; when, in moving the rubbifli 
and digging, many vafes were found of brafs or earth 
finely emboffed. The price given for thefe curiofities 
excited induftry in the new inhabitants. They left no 
burying-place unexamined ; and Rome, it is faid, was 
filled with the furniture of the fepulchres of Corinth. 

Strabo was at Corinth foon after its refloration by 
the Romans. He deferibes the fite as follows. “ A 
lofty mountain, in perpendicular height as much as 
three ftadia and a half (near half a mile), the afeent 
30 ftadia (3! miles), ends in a pointed ftimmit called 
Acrocorinthus. Of this the portion to the north is the 
moft deep ; beneath which lies the city on a level area, 
at the foot of the Acrocorinthus. The circuit of the 
city alone has been 40 ftadia (j miles), and as much 
of it as was unfheltered by the mountain has been 
walled about. Within the inclofure was comprehend¬ 
ed alfo the Acrocorinthus, where the mountain was ca¬ 
pable of receiving a wall; and as we afeended, the ve- 
ftiges were plain; fo that the whole circumference ex¬ 
ceeded 85 ftadia (near 11 miles). On the other Tides 
the mountain is lefs fteep, but rifes very high, and is 
vifible all around. Upon the fununit is a fmall temple 
of Venus; and below it the fpring Pirene, which does 
not overflow, but is always full of pellucid and pot¬ 
able water. They fay it unites with fome’ other hid¬ 
den veins, and forms the fpring at the mountain foot, 
running into the city, and affording a fufficient fupply 
for the ufe of the inhabitants. In the city is plenty of 
wells, and in the Acrocorinthus, as they fay, for we 
did not fee any. There they relate the winged horfe 
Pegafus was taken as he was drinking, by Bellerophon. 
Below Pirene is the Sifypheum, fome temple or pa¬ 
lace of white ftone, the remains not inconfiderable. 
From the fummit is beheld to the north Parnaffus and 
Helicon, lofty mountains covered with fnow; and below 
both, to the weft, the Criffean gulph bounded by Pho- 
cis, by Bceotia and the Megaris, and by Corinthia and 
Sicyonia oppofite to Phocis. Beyond all thefe are the 
mountains called the Oneian, ftretching as far as Eoeo- 
tia and Cithasron from the Scironian rocks on the road 
to Attica.” Strabo faw likewife Cleonse from thence. 
Cenchreas was then a village. Lechseum had fome in¬ 
habitants. 

New Corinth had flourilhed 217 years when it was 
vifited by Paufanias. It had then a few antiquities, 
many temples and ftatues, efpecially about the Agora 
or market place, and feveral baths. The emperor 
Hadrian introduced water'from a famous fpring at 


■ Stymphalns in Arcadia ; and it had various fountains Corinth, 
alike copious and ornamental. The llream of one if- 
fued from a dolphin, on which was a brazen Nep¬ 
tune ; of another, from the hoof of Pegafus, on 
whom Bellerophon was mounted. On the right 
hand, coming along the road leading from the market- 
place toward Stcyon, was the Odeum and the theatre, 
by which v/as a temple of Minerva. The old Gymna- 
lium was at a distance. Going from the market-place 
toward Lechseum was a gate, on which were placed 
Phaeton and the Sun in gilded chariots. Pirene enter¬ 
ed a fountain of white marble, from which the cur¬ 
rent paffed in an open channel. They fuppofed the 
metal called Corinthian brafs .to have been immerged 
while red hot in this water. On the way up to the 
Acrocorinthus were temples, ftatues, and altars ; and 
the gate next Tenea, a village with a temple of Apol¬ 
lo fixty ftadia, or feven miles and a half dillant, on the 
road 10 Mycenae. At Lechseum was a temple and a 
brazen image of Neptune. At Cenchreas were Sem¬ 
ples; and by the way from the city a grove of cy- 
prefs-trees, fepulchres, and monuments. Oppofite was 
the Bath of Helen, water tepid and fait, flowing plen¬ 
tifully from a rock into the fea. Mummius had ruin¬ 
ed the theatre of Corinth, and the munificence of the 
great Athenian Atticus Herodes was difplayed in an 
edifice with a roof inferior to few of the moft cele¬ 
brated ftruftures in Greece. 

The Roman colony was referved to fuller the fame 
calamity as the Greek city, and from a conqueror more 
terrible than Mummius, Alaric the favage deftroyer 
of Athens and univerfal Greece. In a country ha- 
raffed with frequent wars, as the Peloponnefus has 
fince been, the Acrocorinthus was a poll too confe- 
quential to be negledted. It was befieged and taken 
in 1459 by Mahomet II. ; the defpots or lords of the 
Morea, brothers of the Greek emperor who was kill¬ 
ed in defending Conftantinople, refufmg payment of 
the arrears of the tribute, which had been impofed by 
Sultan Morat, in 1447. The country became fubjedt 
to the Turks, except fuch maritime places as were in 
the poffeffion of the Venetians; and many of the 
principal inhabitants were carried away to Conftanti¬ 
nople. Corinth, with the Morea, was yielded to the re¬ 
public at the conclufion of the war in 1698, and again 
by it to the Turks in 1715. 

Corinth retains its old name, and is of confiderable 
extent, ftanding on high ground, beneath the Acro¬ 
corinthus, with an eafy defeent toward the gulph of 
Lepanto ; the houfes fcattered or in parcels, except 
in the Bazar or market-place. Cypreffes, among 
which tower the domes of mofques, with* coi n-fields, 
and gardens of lemon and orange-trees, are interfper- 
fed. The air is reputed bad in fummer, and in au¬ 
tumn exceedingly unhealthy. Wheler relates, that 
from the top of the Acrocorinthus or Citadel, he en¬ 
joyed one of the moft agreeable profpedls which this 
world can afford. He gueffed the walls to be about 
two miles in compafs, iiiclofing mofques, with houfes 
and churches moftly in ruins. An hour was confumed 
in going up on horfeback. It was a mile to the foot 
of the hill, and from thence the way was very fteep, 
with many traverfes. The families livingbelow were 
much infefted by corfairs, and on every alarm flocked 
up to the caftle. 

According 
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According to Dr Chandler, Corinth has preferved 
but few monuments of its Greek or Roman citizens. 
The chief remains, he informs us, are at the fotith- 
weft corner of the town, and above the bazar or mar¬ 
ket ; ii columns fupporting their architraves, of the 
Doric order, fluted, and wanting in height near half 
the common proportion to the diameter. Within 
them, toward the weftern end, is one taller, though 
not entire, which it is likely contributed to fuflain the 
roof. They have been found to be Hone, not marble; 
and appear brown, perhaps from a cruft formed on the 
outfide. The ruin he judges to be of very remote 
antiquity, and a portion of a fabric ere&ed not only 
before the Greek city was deftroyed, but before the 
Doric order had attained to maturity. He fufpedls 
it to have been the Sifypheum mentioned by Strabo. 
North of the Bazar ftands a large mafs of brick-work, 
a remnant, it may be conjectured, of a bath or of the 
Gymnafium. 

The inhabitants are moft of them Chriftians of the 
Greek church, who are allowed liberty of confluence 
by the Turks. E. Long. 28. 13. N. Lat. 38. 14. 

Corinth, (theifthmus of), in the Morea, is a neck 
of land which joins the Morea to Greece, and reaches 
from the gulph of Lepanto to that of Egina. Julius 
Caefar, Caligula, and Nero, attempted to cut a chan¬ 
nel through it, but in vain; and they therefore af¬ 
terwards built a wall acrofs it, which they called Hexa- 
milium, becaufe it was fix miles in length. This was 
demolilhed by Amurat II. and afterwards rebuilt by 
the Venetians, but was levelled a fecond time by Ma¬ 
homet II. 

CORINTHIAN, in general, denotes fomething 
belonging ro Corinth : thus we fay, Corinthian brafs, 
Corinthian order, &c. 

Corinthian Brafs. See Brass and Corinth. 

Corinthian Order, in architecture, the fourth or¬ 
der of architecture, according to Scamozzi ; but Mr 
Le Clerc makes it the fifth, being the moft noble 
and delicate of all the other five. See Architec¬ 
ture, n° 47. 

CORIO (Bernardine), an hiftorian, born of an il- 
luftrious family at Milan, i,i the year 1460. He was 
fecretary of ftate to that duchy ; and the Duke of La- 
vis Storza appointed him to write the hiftory of Mi¬ 
lan. He died in 1500. The be't edition of his hiftory 
is that of 1503, in folio. It is printed in Italian, and 
is very fcarce. 

CORIOLANUS (C. Marcius), a famous Roman 
captain, took Corioli a town of the Volfci, whence he 
had his fumime : at laft, difgufting the people, he 
was banuhed Ro ne by the tribune Decius. He went 
to the Volfci, and, perfua f them to take up arms 
againft the Romans, they encamped within four miles 
of the city. He would not liften to propofals of peace 
till he was prevailed upon by his wife Veturia, and bis 
mother Volumnia, who were followed by all the Ro¬ 
man ladies i.i tears, He was put to death by the 
Volfci as a traitor that had made them quit their con- 
queii : upon which the Roman 'adies went into mourn¬ 
ing ; and in the fame pi tee where his blood was fpilled 
there was a temple roJecrated to Feminine Virtue. 

CORIS, inwK.xny: A genus of the monogynia order, 
belonging to the pautandria clafs of plants; and in the 


natural method ranking withthofe of which the order is 
doubtful. The corolla is monopetalous and irregular; 
the calyx prickly ; the capfule quinquevalved fuperior. 
There is only one fpecies, viz. the monfpelienlis, or 
blue maritime coris. There are two varieties of this 
plant, one with a red, and the other with a white flow¬ 
er; but thefe are only-accidental, and arife from the 
fame feeds. They grow wild about Montpelier, and 
in moft places in the fouth of France : they feldom 
grow above lix inches high, and fpread near the fur- 
face of the ground like heath ; and in June, when 
they are full of flowers, make a very pretty appearance. 
They may be propagated by flowing their feeds in a 
bed of freih earth, and afterwards removing the young 
plants, fome into pots, and others into a warm bor¬ 
der, They generally bear our winter colds well e- 
nongh, but fevere frofls will fomerimts deftroy them ; 
for which reafon it is proper to keep fome of them in 
pots, which Ihould be put under a hot-bed frame in 
winter. As they feldom produce good feeds in this 
country, they may, in want of thefe, be propagated 
by flips and cuttings, which will take root if planted 
on a very gentle hot-bed, fliaded from the fun, and 
duly watered. 

Coris is alfo ufed in,the Eaft-Indies for a kind of 
fliells which pafs for money. 

CORISPERMUM, tickseed : Agenusof thedi- 
gynia order, belonging to the monandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 12th or¬ 
der, Holoracea ?. There is no calyx ; two petals, and 
one oval naked feed. There are two fpecies ; but 
none of them are remarkable for their beauty or any 
other quality. 

CORITANI, (anc. geog.) a people of Britain, occu¬ 
pying widely the inland parts, as Northampton, Lei- 
cefter, Rutland, Lincoln, Nottingham, and Derby 
fliires, (Camden). 

CORK, the bark of a tree of the fame name, a 
fpecies of Quercus. See Quercus. 

To take oft’ the bark they make an incifion from 
the top to the bottom of the tree, and at each extre¬ 
mity another round the tree, perpendicular to the firft. 
When ftripped from the tree, which does not there¬ 
fore die, the bark is piled up in a pond or ditch, and 
loaded with heavy ftones to flatten it, and reduce it 
into tables : hence it is taken to be dried ; and when 
fufficiently dry, put in bales for carriage. If care be 
not taken to ftrip the batk, itfplits and peels ofTitfelf; 
being puflied up by another bark formed underneath. 

The bark of cork, as well as the acorn, are of fome 
ufe in medicine ; being both reputed aflringents, after 
being burnt and powdered when ufed externally; but 
the chief employ of the former is, to put in Ihoes, flip¬ 
pers, &c. and to flop bottles. The Spaniards burn 
it to make that kind of light black We call Spa- 
nijb black, uied by painters. Cups made of cork, 
are faid by fome to be good for heclical perfons to 
drink out of. The Egyptains made coffins of cork ; 
which being lined with a refmous compolition, prefer- 
ved dead bodies uncorruptcd. The Spaniards line 
ftone-walls with it, which not only renders them very 
warm, but corre&s the moilUtre of the air. 

Foftl-CoRK, a name given to a kind of ftone. It 
feems to be a fpecies of amianthus, confifting of flexi¬ 
ble 
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Cork, ble fibresloofely interwoven, and fomewhat refembling 

—w-- vegetable cork. It is the lighted of all Hones ; by- 

fire it is fufible, and forms a black glafs. ’It poffeffes 
the general qualities of amianthus. See that article. 

Cork, in Latin comitatus Corcagieufs, a county of 
the province of Munfter in Ireland. It is the moil po¬ 
pulous and confiderable county of the kingdom next 
to that of Dublin; containing near a million of acres, 
and being divided into 15 baronies. It is bounded on 
the north-eaft by the county of Waterford; on the 
wed by Kerry ; by Limeric on the north ; and by the 
fea on the fouth and fouth-ead. Including Defmond 
it is 85 miles in length and yo in breadth; but is 
very unequal both ways. Though a confiderable part 
of the country is boggy, mountainous, and barren; 
yet by the indudry of the inhabitants it is pretty well 
cultivated and improved, and contains feveral good 
towns and harbours. 

Co r.k, a cuy of Ireland, and capital of the county 
of that name. It is an epifcopalfee; and is the larged 
and mod populous of any in the kingdom, Dublin 
alone excepted. It is fitnated on the river Lee, 15 
miles from its mouth. It is a place of great trade, 
the harbour here being one of the fined in the world. 
Though fmaller veffels can come up to the key, yet 
the larger generally ride at a place called Pajfage. 
This city, together with its liberties, makes a county. 
It was built, or rather fortified, by the Danes, in the 
ninth century. The greated part of it dands on a 
marfliy ifland furrounded by the river Lee, which alfo 
runs through the cuy, and divides it into feveral 
canals. On this account fome have thought the air 
very moid and unwholefome. Complaints have alfo 
been made againd the water as impure ; but, from 
comparing the bills of mortality with thofe of other 
cities, it appears that the city of Cork is far from be¬ 
ing unhealthy. This hath been accounted for from the 
influx of the tide, by which a dagnation of air is pre¬ 
vented. The fird charter of Cork was bellowed by 
Henry III. and afterwards ratified by Edward I. Ed¬ 
ward II. and Edward III. Edward IV. granted a 
new charter; and the city received many favours from 
the fucceeding monarchs. King James I. gave the 
citizens a new and ample charter ; and king Charles I. 
what is called the Great Charter, by which, among 
others, a claufe in king James’s charter Was enforced, 
making this city a county of itfelf. The fee of Cork 
is reputed worth L. 2700 a-year. The chapter con- 
fids of a dean, chanter, chancellor, treafurer, arch¬ 
deacon, and twelve prebendaries. The church is’de- 
dicated to St Barr or Finbarr; and the diocefe is di¬ 
vided into five deaneries. There is very little to be 
found in ancient writers concerning the foundation of 
the Cathedral of Cork ; yet it. is generally aferibed to 
St Barr in the feventh century. Many of-its bilhops 
have been great benefadlors to it. Through length of 
time, the church became quite ruinous; but it hath 
1 ately been completely rebuilt, and is now an elegant mo¬ 
dern ftrudture. To defray the cxpence, the parliament 
lail a rax on all coals confutned in the city of Cork. 
The deanery is reputed to be worth L. 400 a-year. 

Cork is much improved and enlarged, feveral broad 
llreets have been lately added, by filling up the canals 
that formerly ran 'through them, and are now built 
up with elegant houfes; the parade is very fpacious, 
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and is adorned with an equeflrian Ilatue of king 
George II. It hath the largefl export in the king¬ 
dom, particularly of beef, hides, tallow, butter, fifh, 
and other provifions. It is partly iituated on feveral 
iilands, formed by the river Lee, which are banked 
and quayed in, fomewhat like the towns in Holland ; 
and partly on rifing grounds, on the north and fouth 
fides of the river. The earl of Marlborough befieged 
and took it from king James’s army in 1690; when 
the duke of Grafton, who ferved as a volunteer, was 
flain in an attack. It contains about 8600 houfes, 
and upwards of 70,000 inhabitants. It hath twelve 
companies of foot quartered in the barracks. Befides 
aflately cathedral, built from the foundation, between 
172J and 1735, by the produce of a duty upon coals, 
as above noticed, it is adorned with feveral .handfomc 
parilh churches. It has alfo an elegant exchange for 
the merchants, a new and beautiful cuflom-houfe, a 
town-hall, feveral fine hofpitals, and various other 
public Itrudtures. The city poiFeiTes an annual reve¬ 
nue of about 1300I. out of which the mayor enjoys 
for his falarv and thefupport of his dignity jool. The 
wealth and graudure of Cork arife from its capacious 
and commodious haven, -where almoftany number of 
fhips may lie with eafe and fafety. According to 
fome accounts, when there has been no war, 1200 
veffels have reforted hither in a year. Ships from 
England, bound to all parts of the Well Indies, take 
inhere a great part of their, provifions ; and on the 
. fame account the haven of Cork is vifited by thofe al¬ 
fo of moil other nations. The ilaughtering feafon 
continues from the month of Auguil to the latter end 
of January ; in which fpaceithas been computed, that 
they kill and cure feldom fewer than 100,000 head of 
black cattle. The refl of their exports confiilof but¬ 
ter, candles, hides, raw and tanned, linen cloth, pork, 
calves, lambs, and rabbit-fkins, tallow, wool for Eng¬ 
land, linen and woollen yarn, and worfied. The 
merchants of Cork carry on a very extenfive trade to 
almofl all parts of the known world ; fo that their 
commerce is annually increafing. The produce of the 
cuftoms fome years fince exceeded 6o,oool. and the 
number of ihips that they employ is double to what 
it was forty years ago. The only thing that feemed 
to be wanting to the fecurity of the port of Cork was 
ftipplied in the earl of Chefierfield’s memorable admi- 
niftration, by building a fort on the great ifland, to 
command the entrance of the haven. The outlets of 
Cork are cheerful and pleafant. The country around 
the city, on both fides of the river, is hilly and pidlu- 
refque; and the harbour called the Cove, is one of 
the beft in the world ; the entrance is fafe, and the 
whole navy of England might ride in it, fecure from 
every wind that blows. Ships of burden, however, 
are obliged to unload at Paffage, five miles and a half 
from Cork, the channel not admitting veffels of above 
150 tons. 

Cork Jacket, or WaiJJcoat, is an invention of one 
Mr Dubourg, a gentleman very fond of fwimming, 
but fubjedt 10 the cramp, which led him to confider 
of fome method by which he might enjoy his favour¬ 
ite diverfion with fafety. The waiftcoat is compo- 
fed of four pieces of cork, two for the brealts and 
two for the back; each pretty near in length and 
breadth to the quarters of a waiftcoat without flaps; 
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Comiandcl the whole is covered with coarfe canvas, with two 
il holes to put the ar.ns through: there is a fpitce left be- 
C° r "- tween the two back-pieces, anti the fame betwixt each 
v * back and brealt-piece, that they may lit the eaiicr to 
the body. Tims the waiilcoat is only open before, 
and may be fattened o.i the wearer with firings, or, if 
it ihould be thought more fecure, with buckles and 
leather ftraps. This waiilcoat does not weigh above 
12 ounces, and may be made up for about 5 or 6 fliil- 
lings expence. Mr Dnbourg tried his waiilcoat in the 
Thames, and found that it not only fupported him on 
the water, but that two men could not nuk him, tho’ 
they ufed their iitmoll efforts fur tiiat purpofe. If 
thofe who ufe the fea occaftonally, and efpecially thofe 
who are obliged to be alinoit conllantly Lhere, were 
to have thofe waiilcoats, it would be next to impof- 
fible that they Ihould be drowned. It would alio be 
of vail fervice to thofe that, for the lake of health, 
bathe in the fea ; and even the moft delicate and timo¬ 
rous young lady might by the help of one of thefe 
iackets venture into a rough fea. See AiR.~Jach.tt , and 
BAMBQO-Habit. 

CORMANDEL. See Coromamdel. 

COR-MASS, the name of a grand proceflion, laid 
to have been ettablilhed at Dunkirk during the domi¬ 
nion of Charles V. and renewed on St John’s day, 
the twenty-fourth of June. After the celebration of 
high mafs, the proceflion, confilting of the feveral 
tradefmen of the town, begins. Each perfon has a 
burning taper of wax in his hand; and after each 
company comes a pageant, followed by the patron- 
faint, ufually of folid filver, richly wrought and adorn¬ 
ed. The companies are followed by mufic; and af¬ 
ter the muficians, the friars in the habits of their or¬ 
der, the fecular priells, and then the abbot magnifi¬ 
cently adorned and preceded by the holt. Machines 
likewife of various fantaltical forms and devices, and as 
varioufly accoutred, form a part of the Ihow on this occa- 
fion: which' is deferibed as one of the moll fuperb and 
magnificent in the world, by an eye-witnefs, in 1795. 

CORMORANT, a corruption of corvorant, in or¬ 
nithology. See Pelicanus. 

CORN, in country affairs, the grain or feeds of 
plants feparated from the fpica or ear, and ufed for 
making bread. 

There are feveral fpecies, of corn, fuch as wheat, 
rye, and barley, millet and rice, oats, maize and lentils, 
peafe, and a number of other kinds ; each of which 
has its ufefulnefs and propriety. 

Europe, in every part of it; Egypt, and fome o- 
the cantons of Africa, particularly the coalls of Bar- 
btry; and fome parts of America cultivated by the 
Europeans, particularly New England, New France, 
and Acadia; are the places which produce corn. O- 
ther countries have maize and rice in lieu of it; and 
fome parts of America, both in the iflands and con¬ 
tinents, fimple roots, fuch as potatoes and manioc__ 

Egypt was anciently the moll fertile of all other coun¬ 
tries in corn; as appears both from facred and pro¬ 
fane hillory. it furnilhed a good part of the people 
fubjefl to the Roman empire, and was called tiie dry 
nurfs of Rome and Italy. Britain, France, and Poland, 
feem now in the place of Egypt, and with their fttper- 
fluities fupport a good part of Europe. - 

For the firil difeovery and culture of corn, authors 
Vol. V. 


are much divided: the common opinion is, that in the fern, 
firfl ages men lived 011 the fpomaiucms fruits of the ' v 
earth ; as acorns, and the nut or mail produced i;y 
the beech; which, tiiey fay, took its name fagits, 

Rom tile Greek <paya, 1 cal. Il is added, that iliey 
had not either the ufe of cent, nor the art of prepa¬ 
ring or making it eatable. 

Ceres has the credit of being the firil that Ihowcd 
tiie ufe of corn, on which account lire was placed a- 
mong the gods; others give the honour to Triptoic- 
mus; others ihare it between the tuo, making Ceres 
the firil difeovtrer, and Triptolcmus the iirit planter 
and cultivator of corn. Diodorus Siculus afetibes the 
whole to Ilis; on which Folklore Virgil obferves, lie 
does not differ from the rut ; Jis and Ceres being, 
in reality, the fame. The. Athenians pretend it was 
among them the art began ; and the Cretans or Can- 
diots, Sicilians, and Egyptians, lay claim to the fame. 

Some think the title of the medians beft ftippot ted, that 
being the country of Ceres: and authors and, lire did 
not teach the fecrct to the Athenians, till flic had firfl 
inflructed her own countrymen. Others fay, Ceres 
paffed firil into Attica, thence into Crete, and, lafl 
of all, into Sicily: many of the learned, however, 
maintain it was in Egypt the art of cultivating corn 
firfl began; and it is certain there was corn in Egypt 
and the Ealt long before the time of Ceres. 

Corn is very diifeieat from fruits, with rcfpedl to 
the manner of its prefervation j and is capable of be¬ 
ing preferved in public granaries for puffing occa- 
fions, and of being kept for feveral centuries.—A lit¬ 
tle time after the liege of Mcntz, under Henry II. of 
France, in the year 157S, the due d’Efpernon laid 
up vail ftores of corn in the citadel ; which was pre¬ 
fer ved in good plight to the year 1707, when the 
French king and his retinue palling that way, eat 
bread baked thereof. 

The chief thing that contributes to the prefervation 
of corn is, a crull which forms on its furface, by the 
germination of the grain next underneath, to the 
thicknefs of an inch and a half. On that at Mentz 
people walked, without it giving the leafl way. At 
Sedan was a granary cut in a rock, wherein a heap of 
corn was preferred a hundred and ten years: it was 
covered w'ith a crull a foot thick. 

For the prefervation of corn, the firil method is to let 
it remain in the fpike ; the expedient that was for con¬ 
veying it to the iflands and provinces of America. The 
inhabitants of thofe countries five it in the ear, and 
raife it to maturity by that precaution : but this me¬ 
thod of preferving it is attended with feveral incon- 
veniencics in Britain ; corn is apt to rot or fprout, if 
any the leafl mollture is in the heap; the rats likewife 
infell it, and the want of llraw alfo obliges us to fepa- 
rate the grain from the ear. Thefecond is to turn out 
and winnow it frequently; or to pour it through a 
trough or mill-hopper, from one floor to another ; be¬ 
ing thus moved and aired every 1 y days, for the firil 
6 months, it will require lefs labour for the future, if 
lodged iu a dry place; but if through negledl, mites 
Arnold be allowed to Aide into the heap, they will foon 
reduce the corn to a heap of dull: this muft be avoid¬ 
ed by moving the corn anew, and rubbing the places 
adjacent with oils and herbs, whofe llrong odour may 
chace them away; for which garlic and dwarf-elder 
3 M are 
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Com are very efFe&ual: they may likewife be expofed to 
!l the open fun, which immediately kills them. When 
Corn arm 3- corn i lii3 j )een preferved from all impurities for the 

fpace of two years, and has exhaled all its fires, it may 
be kept for 50 or even roo years, by lodging it in pits 
covered with ftrong planks, clofely joined together : 
but the fafer way is to cover the heap with quick¬ 
lime, which Ihould be diffolved by fprinkling it over 
with a fmall quantity of water; this caufes the grains 
to Ihoot to the depth of two or three fingers; and 
iuclofes them within an incruftation, as abovemen- 
tioned, through which neither air nor infe&s can pe¬ 
netrate. 

Indian Corn or maize. See Zea. 

CuH.N-Butterf.ji , method of deflroying it. See A- 

GRICULTUJRE, n° 80. 

CoRS-Crake. See Raulus. 

Corn-Mi//, a water-engine for grinding of corn. 
See Mechanics. 

CORNS, in furgery, hard excrefcences, confiding 
of indurations of the fkin arifing on the toes, and fotne- 
times on the fides of the feet, where they are much 
expofed to the preflure of the lhoes. By degrees they 
prefs themfelves farther down between the mufcular 
fibres on thefe parts, and by their irritation occafion 
extreme pain. Many cures have been prefcribed, but 
the total removal of them is always found to be at¬ 
tended with great difficulty. It has been recommend¬ 
ed to foften them with pladers, and then to pull them 
up by the roots, to apply caudic, &c. A piece of 
raw beef laid on by way of plader, and frequently fliift- 
ed, is alfo faid to be effedual; but the bed cure is to 
bathe them frequently in warm water, and pare away 
as much as poflible of the indurated fkin without draw¬ 
ing blood. 

Corn, in farriery. See Farriery. 

CORNAGE, an ancient tenure, the fervice where¬ 
of was to blow a horn when any iuvafion of the Scots 
was perceived. This tenure was very frequent in the 
northern counties near the Pidts wall; but by dat. 12- 
Car. II. all tenures are converted into free and com¬ 
mon focage_An old rental calls cornage, newtgeldt, 

q. d. neat-geld. Lord Coke fays, in old books it is 
called horngeld. 

CORNARISTS, in ecclefiadical hidory, the dif- 
ciples of Theodore Cornhert, an enthufiadic fecretary 
of the dates of Holland. He wrote at the fame time 
againd the Catholics, Lutherans, and Calvinids. He 
maintained that every religious communion needed re¬ 
formation ; but he added, that no perfon had a right 
to engage in accompliftiing it, without a miffion flip- 
ported by miracles. He was alfo of opinion, that a per¬ 
fon might be a.good Chridian without being a mem¬ 
ber of any vifible church. 

CORNARIUS, or Haguenbot, (John), acelebra- 
ted German phyfician, born at Zwickow ill Saxony. 
His preceptor made him change his name of Haguen¬ 
bot to that of Cornarius, under which he is mod 
known. At 20 years of age he taught grammar, and 
explained the Greek and Latin poets and orators to 
his fcholars; and at 23 was licentiate in medicine. 
He found fault with mod of the remedies provided 
by the apothecaries; and obferving, that the greated 
part of the phyficians taught their pupils only what is 
to be found hi Avicenna, Rafis, and the other Arabian 


phyficians, he carefully fought for the writings of the Cornaro 
bed phyficians of Greece, and employed about 1 5 years II 
in tranflating them into Latin, efpecially the works of Corneille, 
Hippocrates, Aetius, Eginetes, and a part of thofe " 

of Galen. Meanwhile he practifed phylic with repu¬ 
tation at Zwickow, Francfort, Marpurg, Nordhaufen, 
and Gena, where he died of an apoplexy in 1558, 
aged 58. He alfo wrote fome medicinal treatifes; 
publifhed editions of fome poems of the ancients on 
medicine and botany ; and tranffated fome of the works 
of the fathers, particularly thofe of Bafil, and a part 
of thofe of Epiphanius. 

CORNARO (Lewis), a Venetian of noble extrac¬ 
tion, memorable for having lived healthful and adtive 
to above 100 years of age by a rigid courfe of tempe¬ 
rance. By the ill conduct of fome of his relations he 
was deprived of the dignity of a noble Venetian ; and 
feeing himfelf excluded from all employments under 
the republic, he fettled at Padua. In his youth he 
was of a weak conftitution ; and by irregular indul¬ 
gence reduced himfelf, at about 40 years of age, to 
the brink of the grave, under a complication of dif- 
orders ; at which extremity he was told that he had 
no other chance for his life, but by becoming fober 
and temperate. Being wife enough to adopt this 
wholefome council, fie reduced himfelf to a regimen 
of v hich there are very few examples. He allowed 
himfelf no more than 12 ounces of food and 14 ounces 
of liquor each day ; which became fo habitual to him,, 
that when he was above 70 years of age, the experi¬ 
ment of adding two ounces to each by the advice of 
his friends, had like to have proved fatal to him. At 
83, he wrote a treatife which has been tranffated in¬ 
to Englifli, and often printed, irititled. Sure and cer¬ 
tain Methods of attaining a Long and Healthful Life ; 
in which he relates his ownRory, and extols temper¬ 
ance to a degree of enthufiafm. At length, the yolk 
of an egg became fufficient for a meal, and fometimes 
for two, until he died with much eafe and compofure 
in 1566. The writer of the Spedator, n° 195. con¬ 
firms the fad from the authority of the Venetian am- 
baflador at that time, who was a defeendant of the 
Cornaro family. 

CORNAVII (Ptolemy), a people of Britain, be¬ 
ginning in the very heart of the ifland, and extending 
to Chefler. Now Warwick , Worcefter , Salop, Stafford 
fhires, and Chefhire (Camden). 

CORNEA tunica, in anatomy, the fecond coat of 
the ey e; fo called from its fubftance refembling the horn 
of a lantern, in Latin cornu. See Anatomy, n° 142. 

CORNEILLE (Peter), a celebrated French poet, 
was born at Rouen in the year 1606. He was brought 
up to the bar, which he attended for fome little time; 
but formed with a genius too elevated for fuch a pro- 
feffion, and having no turn for bufinefs, he fooir de- 
ferted it. An affair of gallantry occafioned his wri¬ 
ting his fir ft piece, intitled Me lit e which had prodi¬ 
gious fuccefs. Encouraged by the applaufe of the 
public, he wrote the Cid, and the other tragedies that 
have immortalized his name. In his dramatic works 
he difeovers a majefty, a ftrength and elevation of ge- 
nius, fcarce to be found in any other of the French 
poets; and, like the immortal Shakefpeare, feems 
better acquainted with nature than with the rules of 
critics, Corneille was received into the French aca- 
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Corneille demy in 1647, and died dean of that academy in 1684, 
1 aged 78. Belides his dramatic pieces, he wrote a 
Cornelia, n inflation, in French verfc, of the “ Imitation of 
v “ Jefus Chrift,” &c. The bell edition of liis works is 
that of 1682, in 4 vols 121110, 

Corneille (Thomas), brother of the former, was a 
member of the French academy and ol that of inferip- 
tions. He difeovered in his youth a great inclination 
to poetry ; and at length publiihed l'everal dramatic 
pieces in y vols 121110, fome of which were applauded 
by the public, and aided with fuccei's. He alio wrote, 
I. A tranllation of Ovid’s Mctamorphofes, and of fome 
of Ovid’s Epillles ; 2. Remarks on Vauglas; 3. A 
Dictionary of Arts, 2 vols folio ; and, 4. An uni- 
verfal, geographical, and hiltorical Dictionary, in 3 vols 
folio. 

Corneille (Michael), a celebrated painter, was 
born at Paris in the year 1642 ; and was inflrudted by 
his father, who was himfeif a painter of great merit. 
Having gained a prize at the academy, young Corneille 
obtained a penfion from Louis XIV.; and was fent to 
Rome, where that prince had founded a fchool for 
young artifls of genius. Having (tudied there fome 
time, he gave up his penfion, and applied to the an¬ 
tique with great care. He is faid to have equalled 
Carache in drawing, but in colouring he was deficient. 
Upon his return from Rome, hewas'chofen profeffor 
in the academy of Paris ; and was employed by the 
above prince in all the great works he was carrying on 
at Verfailles and Trianon, where are ftill to be feen 
fome noble efforts of his genius. 

CORNEL-tree, in botany. See Cornus. 

CORNELIA, daughter of Scipio Africanus, was 
the mother of Tiberius and Caius Gracchus. She was 
courted by a king, but fhe preferred being the wife 
of a Roman citizen to that of a monarch. Her vir¬ 
tues have been defervedly commended, as well as the 
wholefome principles lhe inculcated in her two fons. 
When a Campanian lady made once a fhow of her 
jewels at Cornelia’s houfe, and entreated her to favour 
her with a fight of her own, Cornelia produced her 
two fons, faying, “ Thefe are the only jewels of which 
I can boafl.” 

Cornelia Lex, de rivitate, was enaded, in the year 
•f Rome 670, by L. Corn. Sylla. It confirmed the 
Sulpician law, and required that the citizens of the 
eight newly eleded tribes fhould be divided among the 
3y ancient tribes.—Another, dc judiciis, in 673, by the 
fame. It ordained, that the praetor fhould always ob- 
ferve the fame invariable method in judicial proceed¬ 
ings, and that the procefs (hould not depend upon his 
will.—Another, de fumptibus, by the fame. It limited 
theexpences which generally attended funerals.—Ano- 
ther, de religione, by the fame, in 677. It reflored to 
the college of priefts the privilege of choofmg the 
priefls, which by the Domitian law had been lodged 
in the hands of the people.—Another, de municipiis, by 
the fame ; which revoked all the privileges which had 
been fome time before granted to the feveral towns 

that had affifled Marius and Ciunain the civil wars_ 

Another, de magijlratibus , by the fame ; which gave 
the power of bearing honours, and being promoted be¬ 
fore the legal age, to thofe who had followed the in- 
tereff of Sylla ; while the fons and partizans of his 


enemies, who had been proferibed, were deprived of Cornelia 
the privilege of Handing for any office in the Hate.— || 

Another, de magijlratibus, by the fame, in.673. It Cor net, 
ordained, ihat no perfqn fhould exercife the fame office v 
within ten,years diHairce, or be invefled with two dif¬ 
ferent magiHracies in one year.—Another, dc magi- 
Jlratibus, by the fame, 111673. It divefled the tribunes 
of the privilege of making laws, interfering, holding 
alTemblies, and receiving appeals. All fuchashad been 
tribunes were incapable of holding any other office in 
the Hate by that law.—Another, de majefuite, by the 
fame in 670. It made it ire To 11 to lend an army out 
of a province, or engage in a war without orders, 10 
influence the foldiers tofpare or ranfom a captive ge¬ 
neral of the enemy, to pardon the leaders of robbers 
or pirates, or for the abfence of a Roman citizen to a 
foreign court without previous leave. 1 he puuilhnitnt 
was aqua & ignis interdittio —Anotherby thefame. It 
gave the power to a man accufed of murder, either by 
poifon, weapons, or falfe accufations, and the fetting 
fire to buildings, to choofe whether the jury that tried 
him fhould give their verdidf clam or palam, viva voce 
or by ballot. Another by the fame ; which made it 
aqua ir ignis interditfio to fuch as were guilty of forge¬ 
ry, concealing and altering of wills, corruption, falfe 
accufations, and the debafmg or counterfeiting of the 
public coin. All fuch as were accefi’ary to this offence 
were deemed as guilty as the offender.—Another, de 
pecuniis repetundis ; by which a man convicted of pecu¬ 
lation or extortion in the provinces was condemned to 
fuffer the aqua ir -ignis interdittio. —Another by the 
fame ; which gave the power to fuch as were fent into 
the provinces with any government, of retaining their 
command and appointment without a renewal of it by 
the fenate, as was before obferved.—Another by the 
fame; which ordained, that the lands of proferibed 
perfons fhould be common, efpecially thofe about Vo- 
laterrae and Fefulae in Etruria, which Sylla divided 
among his foldiers.—Another by C. Cornelius tribune 
of the people, in 686. It ordained, that no perfon 
fhould be exempted from any law according to the ge¬ 
neral cufiom, unlefs 200 fenators were prefent in the 
fenate ; and no perfon thus exempted could hinder 
the bill of his exemption from being carried to the 

people for their concurrence_Another by Naffica, in 

582, to make war againff Perfeus, fon of Philip king 
of Macedonia, if he did not give proper fatisfa&ion to 
the Roman people. 

CORNELIAN. See Carnei.ian. 

CORNER, in a general fenfe, the fame with 
Angle. 

CORNET, in the military art of the ancients, an 
inflrtiment much in the nature of a trumpet; which 
when it only founded, the enfigns were to march alone 
without the foldiers; whereas, when the trumpet only 
founded, the foldiers were to move without the enfigns. 

The cornets andbuccinse founded the charge amfre- 
treat; and the cornets and trumpets founded durino- 
the courfe of the battle. See Plate CL. 

Cornet, in modern military oeconomy, denotes an 
officer in the cavarly who bears the enfign or colours 
of a troop. 

The cornet is the third officer in the company, and 
commands in the abfence of the captain and leutenant. 
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Corneu* He takes his title from his enfigti, which is fquare ; 

I and is fuppofed to be called by that name from cornu , 
Cornnco- becaufe placed on the wings, which form a kind of 
. pia ' . points or horns of Lhe army.—Others derive'the name 
from coronet; alleging, that it was the ancient cultom 
for thefe officers to wear coronets or garlands on their 
heads. 

CORNEUS, the name by which Linnaeus calls g 
kind of tin-ore, found in black columns, with irregular 
lides, and terminating in prifms. 

CORNICHE, Cornish, or Cornice, in architec¬ 
ture, the uppennoft member of the entablature of a 
column as that which crowns the order. See Archi¬ 
tecture, Chap. I/and the Plates. 

Corniche, is alfo ufed, in general, for all little 
projedtures in mafonry or joinery, even where there 
are no columns, as the corniche of a chimney, beau- 
fet, &c. 

Corniche- Ring, a piece of ordnance, is that, next 
front the muzzle-ring, backward. 

CQRNICULAR 1 US, in antiquity, an officer in 
the Roman army, whofe bufmefs was to aid and aflift 
the military tribune in quality of a lieutenant. 

The cornicularii went the rounds in lieu of the tri¬ 
bune, vifited the watch, and were nearly what the aids 
major are in the French army. 

The denomination cornicularius was given them from 
a little horn, called corniculum, which they ufed in 
giving orders to the foldiers : though Salmafius de¬ 
rives it from corniculum, the creft of an head-piece ; it 
being an obfervation of Pliny, that they wore iron or 
brafs horns on their helmets ; and that thefe were 
called cornicula. 

In the Nptitia Imperii we find a kind of fecretary or 
regifter of the fame name. His bufinefs was to attend 
the judge, and enter down his fentences and decifions. 
The critics derive the word, in this fenfe, from cor- 
niculum, a little horn to put ink in. 

COR.NICULUM (anc. g<og.), a town of the Sa¬ 
bines, to the eaft of Crullumerium, towards the Anio. 
It was burnt down by Tarquin ; but refiored again, 
after the expullion of the kings, (Florus). Wow in 
ruins, called il Monte Gsnnara, (Holfteuius). 

CORNISH diamond, a name given by many peo¬ 
ple to the cryftals found in digging the mines of tin in 
Cornwal. See Cornvval, p. 462. col. 2. 

CORNIX, in ornithology, the trivial name of a 
fpecies of Corvus. 

CORNU. See Horn. 

Cornu Ammonis, in natural hiftory, fdflile fhells, 
called alfo ferpent-jlones, or fnake-jlones. 

They are found of all fizes, from the breadth of a 
fixpence, to more than two feet in diameter ; fotne 
of them rounded, others greatly comprelTed, and 
lodged in different ftrata of ftones and clays ; fome a- 
gain are fmooth, and others ridged in different man¬ 
ners, their ftriae and ridges being either, llraight, irre¬ 
gularly crooked, or undulated. See SKJKE-Stone. 

Cornu Cervi.. See Hartshorn. 

• CORNUCOPIA, among the ancient poets, a horn 
cyit of which proceeded plenty of all things; by a par¬ 
ticular privilege which Jupiter granted his nurfe, fup¬ 
pofed to be the goat Amalihea. The fable is thus 
interrupted : That in Lybia there is a little territory 
fijaped not unlike a bullock’s horn, exceeding fertile, 


given by king Ammon to his daughter Amalthea, Cornuco- 
whom the poets feign to have been Jupiter’s nurfe. pi® 

In ai chitedlure and fculpture, the cornucopia, or II 
horn of plenty, is reprefented under the figure of a Cor ° utla ‘, 
large horn, out of which iffue fruits, flowers, &c. On * * ' 

medals, F. Joubert obferves, Lhe cornucopia is given 
to all deities. 

COR.NUCOPLE, in botany; A genus of the di- 
gynia order, belonging to the triandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 4th or¬ 
der, Gramiua. The involucrum is monophyllous, fun¬ 
nel-shaped, crenated, and multiflorous ; the calyx bi- 
valved ; corolla one valved. 

CORNUS, Cornel-tree, Cornelian cherry, 
or Dog-woop : A genus of the monogynia order, 
belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants; and in 
the natural method ranking under the 47th order, 

Stcllata. The involucrum is moil frequently teira- 
pbyllous ; the petals above the receptacle of the fruit 
four ; the fruit itfelf a bilocular kernel. 

Species.. Of this genus there are five fpecies ; the 
moll remarkable are the following. 1. lhe mas, or 
cornelian cherry-tree, hath an upright tree-flem, riling 
20 feet high, branching, and forming a large head, 
garniihed with oblong leaves, and fina.ll umbels of 
yellowilh-green flowers at the iides and ends of the 
branches, appearing early in the fpring, and fucceed- 
ed by fmall, red, cherry-like, eatable, acid, fruit. 

2. The fapguinea, bloody-twig, or common dog¬ 
wood : hath an upright tree-flem, branching ia or 12 
feet high, having blood-red Ihoots, garniihed with ota 
long pointed nervous leaves two inches long; and all 
the branches terminated by umbellate white flow ers 
fucceeded by black berries : of this there is a kind with 
variegated leaves. 3. The florida,. or Virginian dog¬ 
wood, hath.a tree-flem branching 12 or 15 feet high, 
and fine red fhoots garniihed with large heart-fhaped 
leaves ; and the branches terminated by umbellate 
white flowers, having a large involucrum l'uccteded by 
dark red berries. Of this fpecies there are feveral va¬ 
rieties, chiefly diflinguifhed by the colour of their 
berries, which are red, white, or blue. 

Culture. All the fpecies may be propagated by 
feeds, which ought to be fo.wn in autumn, otherwile 
they will lie a year in the ground. When the plants 
come up, they fhould be duly watered in dry-weather, 
and kept clean from wrneds. The following autumn 
they may be rranfplanted into the nurfery ; and having 
remained there two or three years, they may then be 
removed to the places where they are to remain. They 
may alfo be propagated by fuckers, of which they 
produce great plenty, or by laying down the young 
branches. 

CORNUTIA, in botany : A genus of the angiofper- 
mia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs of. plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 40th or¬ 
der, Perfonata. The calyx is quinquedentated the 
flamina larger than the corolla ; the flyle very lono- ; 
the berry monofpermous. There is but one fpecies, 
viz. the pyramidata, with a blue pyramidal flower, 
and hoary leaves. It grows plentifully in feveral of 
the iflands of the Weft Indies, alfo at Carapeachy, 
and at La VeraCruz. It rifes to the height of iq 
or 12 feet, with rude branches, the leaves being placed 
oppofite. The flowers are produced in fpikes at the 

end 
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•ornwal. end of the branches, and are of a fine blue colour. 

'—«-- They ufually appear in autumn, and will fometimes 

remain in beauty for two months or more. It is pro¬ 
pagated either by feeds or cuttings, and makes a fine 
appearance in the flove ; but is too tender to bear 
the open air in this country. 

CORNWAL, the mod wefterly county of England, 
bounded by the Englilh channel on the fotuii, St 
George’s channel on the weft, the Briftol channel on 
the north, and on the call by the river Tamar, which 
feparates it from Devonihire. Its name is fuppofed by 
fome to be compounded of cam, fignifying “ a rock” 
in the Britifli language, and Gauls, or tVaules, the 
name the Saxons gave to the Britons. Cihcrs, how¬ 
ever, think it is derived from the Latin cornu, or the 
Britifli kern, “a horn on account of its running out 
into the fea fome what in tbs form of a horn. Hither 
the ancient Britons (as well as in Wales) retired on 
the intrufionof the Saxons, where they oppofed their 
further conquefts. In this part of the ifland they 
formed a kingdom , that exided for many years after, 
under different princes, amongft whom were Ambro- 
ftus Aurelius, and the jultiy celebrated Arthur; nor 
were they fubdued till the middle the 7th century, 
front which time Cornwal was ccufidercd as fubjedt 
to the Weft Saxon kings, who begun .their fovereign- 
ty in 519, and continued it till 823, under 18 fove- 
reigns, the lad of whom was the great Egbert, who 
fubdued all the others ; and by uniting them, formed 
the kingdom of England, when this country was in¬ 
cluded in the county of Devon, then the 9th divifion; 
and that accounts for Alfred’s not mentioning Coru- 
wal, which on forming the circuits after the Norman 
conqued, is included in the wedern circuit. In 1737, 
Edward III. erefted it into a dukedom, and inveded 
with it Edward the Black Prince. But this, according 
to the exprefs words of the grant, is limited to the 
fird-born fon and heir, on which account Richard II. 
was created duke of Cornwal by charter. So was 
Henry V. by his father Henry IV. Henry IV- de¬ 
livered the duchy to his fon prince Edward, and Ed¬ 
ward IV. created his fon Edward V. duke of Cornwal, 
as did Henry VII. his fon, afterwards Henry VIII. 
upon the death of his elder brother Arthur. Janus I. 
created his fon Henry duke of Cornwal, which title 
on his deceafe came to his brother Charles. The el¬ 
ded fons of fucceeding kings have enjoyed this title by 
inheritance. Thefe not only appoint the HierifiJ but all 
writs, deeds, &c. are in their name, and not in the 
king’s ; and they have alfo peculiar royalties and pre¬ 
rogative didindt from the crown, for which they ap¬ 
point the officers. This county is 80 miles long, 40 
broad, and 250 in circumference ; containing 960,000 
acres, and 126,000 inhabitants. It is divided into 
9 hundreds ; has 27 marker towns, z-iz. Launcedon, 
Truro, Falmouth, Heldon, Saltafh, Bodmyn, St Ives, 
Trcgony, Camelford, Fowey, St Germains, Penryn, 
Callington, St Andie, End Looe, Paddow, St Co- 
lomb, Penfance, Grampound, Lelkard, Ledvvithiel, St 
Mawes, St Michael, Newport, Market Jew, Stratton,'* 
and Redruth ; 1230 villages, 161 parilhes, 89 vica¬ 
rages, provides 640 men to the militia, and pays 8 parts 
of the land-tax. Its chief rivers are the Tamer, Fale, 
Cober, Looe, Camel, Fowe, Haile, Lemara, Kenfe, 


and Aire. Its principal capes or head-lands arc the Cornwal. 

Land’s-end, the Lizard, Cape Cornwal, Dtndrnau’s- —“- 

head, Rame-head, &c. and a cinder of iiiands, 145 in 
number, called the Stilly Ifles, fuppofed formerly to 
have been joined to the main land, though now 30 
miles didaiu ; abounding with antiquities, particularly 
druidical. 

As Cornwal is furroendrd by the fea on all ddes 
except the eaft, its climate is lomewhat different fiom 
that of the oti.tr parts of Britain. The retiibns of 
this difference will be eafilv tine'erdood from what is 
obferved concerning the climate of America. The 
dimmers in Cornwal are lefs hot, and the winters Id's 
cold than in other pans of England, and the fp ing 
and harved are obfti vtd to be ii.--.re backward. High 
and hidden winds arc alfo more common in this than 
in other counties of England. The county is rocky 
and mountainous ; but the mount airs are rich in me¬ 
tals, dpeciaily tin and copper. The valleys arc very 
pleafant and fertile, yielding great plenty both of corn 
and padure. The lands near the fea-coad are ma¬ 
nured and fertilized with fca-weed, and akind o! fand 
formed by the particles of broken Ihells as they are 
daffied againd each other hv the fea. Cattle of all 
forts are fmaller here than in the etlnr counties' of 
England ; and the wool of the fheep, which arc modJy 
without horns, is very fine, and the flefh, both of them 
and of the black cattle, extremely delicate. The coun¬ 
ty is well fupplied with fiffi from the fea and the many 
rivers with which it is watered. The mod noted of 
the fea-fifh is the pilchard ; of which prodigious quan¬ 
tities are caught from July to November, and export¬ 
ed to different parts, efpecklly to Spain. It is faicl that 
a million hive been fometimes taken at a fingle draught. 

The natives are remarkable for their drength and ac¬ 
tivity, as well astheir dexterity in wredling, in which 
exercife the Corniflr hug is highly extolled. 

This county abounds in mines of different metals 
and femimetals; but the principal produce is tin. 

The Phenicians early vilited thefe coafts for this ar¬ 
ticle, fome think 400 or 450 years before Chrid ; and 
the mines continued to be wrought with various fuc- 
cefs at different periods. In the time of king John 
they appear to have yielded no great emolument ; the 
right of working them being wholly in the king as 
earl of Cornwal, and the mines farmed by the Jews 
for 100 marks; and according to this proportion the 
10th of it, L.6. 13s. 4d. is at this day paid by the 
crown to the bifhop of Exeter In the time of Rich¬ 
ard king of the Romans and earl of Cornwal, the tin- 
mines were immenfely rich, the Jews being farmed out 
to him by his brother Henry III. what intered they 
had was at his difpofal. The Spanifh tin-mines being 
dopped by the Moors, and none difeovered in Ger¬ 
many, the Malabar coad, or the Spanifh Weft Indies, 

Cornwal and its earls had all the trade of Europe for v 
it. The Jews being banilhed the kingdom, 18 Edw. I. 
they were again negledted till the gentlemen of Black- 
more, lords of feven tithings bed dored at that time 
with tin, obtained of Edmund earl of Cornwal, fon of 
Richard king of the Romans, a charter under his own 
feal, with more explicit grants! of privileges, courts, 
pleas, parliaments, and the toll-tin or T ',th of all the 
tin raifed. At this time too the right of bounding or 

dividing 
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Cornwal. dividing tin-grounds into feparate partitions for the 

'- w - encouragement of fearching for it fcems to have been 

firff appointed, or at leall adjufted. This charter was 
confirmed 33 Edward I. and the Cornifh feparated 
from the Devonfhire tinners. Their laws, particular¬ 
ly recited in Plowden’s Commentaries, p. 237, were 
further explained, 50 Edw. Ill. confirmed and en¬ 
larged by parliament, 8 Rich. II. 3 Ed. IV. 1 Ed. VI. 
1 and 2 P. and M. and 2 Eliz. and the whole fo- 
ciety divided into four parts under one general warden, 
to do juflice in law and equity, from whofe fentence 
lies an appeal to the duke of Cornwal in council, or 
for want of a duke of Cornwall to the crown. The 
lord-warden appoints a vice-warden to determine all 
flannary difputes every month: he alfo conffitutes four 
ftewards, one for each of the precinfts before men¬ 
tioned, who hold their courts every three weeks, and 
decide by juries oflix perfons, with an appeal referved 
to the vice-warden, lord warden, and lord of the prince’s 
council. In difficult cafes the lord-warden, by com- 
miffion, iffues his precept to the four principal towns 
of the flannary diflridts, who each choofe fix members, 
and thefc twenty-four ftannators conflitute the parlia¬ 
ment of tinners. Each flannator choofes an afliflant, 
making a kind of Handing council in a different a- 
partment to give information to the prince. What¬ 
ever is enabled by the body of tinners mufl be ligned 
by the ftannators, the lord-warden, or his deputy, and 
by the duke or the king, and thenceforward has with 
regard to tin affairs all the authority of an aft of the 
whole legiflature. Five towns are appointed in the 
mofl convenient parts of the country for the tinners to 
bring their tin to every quarter of a year. Thefe are 
Lefkard, Leflwithiel, Truro, Helfton, and Penfance, 
the laft added by Charles II. for the conveniency of 
the weflern tinners. In the time of Henry VIII. 
there were but two coinages, at Midfummer and Mi¬ 
chaelmas : two more at Chriflmas and Lady-day were 
added, for which the tinners pay an acknowledgement 
called Poft groats, or 4 d. for every hundred of white 
tin then coined. The officers appointed by the duke 
allay it; and if well purified ftamp it by a hammer 
with the duchy feal, the arms of Richard earl of Corn¬ 
wal, a lion rampant G. crowned O. within a bordure 
of bezants S. ; and this is a permiffion to the coiner to 
fell, and is called coining the tin. Every hundred of 
white tin fo coined pays to the duke 4s. The tin of 
the whole county, which, in Carew’s time, in the lafl 
century, amounted to 30 or 40,0001. yearly, has for 
24 years laft paft amounted one year with another 
to L. 180,000 or 190,000 fterling. Of this the duke of 
Cornwal receives for his 4s. duty on every hundred of 
white tin above L. 10,000 yearly : the bounders or pro¬ 
prietors of the foil about 4th at a medium clear, or 
, about L. 30,000 yearly j the remainder goes to the 
adventures in the mine, who are at all the charge of 
working. Tin is found collected and fixed in lodes 
and floors, or in grains and bunches in the natural 
rock, or loofe and detached in lingle feparate Hones 
called fhodes or flreams, or in a continued courfe of fuch 
Hones called the beuheyl or living flream, or in an’are- 
naceous pulverized Hate. It is mofl eafily difcovered 
by tracing the lodes by the fcattered fragments of them 
called /bodes, by leave of the lord of the foil or the 
bounder. The tin being divided among the lords and 


adventurers, is flamped and worked at the mill; and Cornwal. 

being thus dreffed is carried under the name of hack uv - 

tin to the melting-houfe, where it is melted by Welfh 
pit-coal, and poured into blocks of 3201b. weight, and 
carried to the coinage town. Mundic, a fcarce metal 
or mineral ore, of a white, bralfy, or brown colour, is 
found in large quantities, intermixed with tin, copper, 
and lead, and fometimes by iticlf. Iron ore is found 
in Cornwal, but the working it does not anfwer. 

There is no richer copper, nor a greater variety any 
where than in this county. Silver, if really found 
here in the reigns of Edward I. and II. has been rare¬ 
ly found fince, nor do the lead-mines anfwer. Very 
late difcoveries have proved that Cornwal has more 
gold than was formerly imagined. What is called the 
C omifh diamond is a figured cry Hal generally hexagonal 
and pyramidical, or columnar, or both, of a fine clear 
water, and of all the baflard diamonds in Britain 
efleemed the befi, andfome of different colours, black, 
yellow, &c. The clearer thefe are, the better they will 
bear engraving for feals. 

In privileges and language Cornwal feems to be 
another kingdom. By 21 Elizabeth it was ordered 
that all duty on Cornilh doth exported ihould be re¬ 
mitted to every Englilhman within the duchy of Corn¬ 
wal. This was firfl granted by the black prince, 
in cenfideration of their paying 4s. for the coinage of 
every hundred of tin : whereas Devonlhire pays no 
more than 8d. They have alfo by grant from Richard 
earl of Cornwal, confirmed 45 Henry III. freedom to 
take fand out of the fea and carry it through the 
country for manure; whereupon in the following 
reign, on an inquifition made, we find a complaint 
that Saltafli had lately taken 12s. yearly for each 
barge that carried fand up the Tamar; whereas 
nothing ought to be demanded. They Hill continue 
this ancient method of improving their land, carrying 
■ it ten miles up into the country, and great part of 
the way on horfes backs. Mr Ray fitppofes the vir¬ 
tue of this fand depends chiefly on the fait mixed 
with it, which is fo copious that in many places fait 
is boiled up out of a lixivium made of the fea fand ; 
and the reafon why fand when it has lain long in the 
fun and wind proves lefs enriching and nfeful is, that 
the dews and rain evaporate great part of its fair. 

They had likewife a privilege of trading to all parts 
of the world, granted them by Charles I. in recom- 
pence of their loyalty. 

The number of boroughs in this final! county was 
furprifingly increafed by Edward VI. who added feven 
to the original fix, Mary two, Elizabeth fix, making 
in all ar, fending 40 members belides the county two. 

Eight of thefe boroughs had an immediate or re¬ 
mote conne&ion with the demefne lands of the duchy } 
the refl belonged to religious houfes, or powerful fa¬ 
milies, or were old boroughs, which had legal immu¬ 
nities granted to them by their princes or lords. 

The Cornifh language is a dialed of that which 
till the Saxons came in was common to all Britain, 
and more anciently to Ireland and Gaul; but the in¬ 
habitants of the ifland being difperfea before thofe 
conquefts, and driven into Wales and Cornwal, and 
thence into Bretagne, the fame language, for want of 
frequent intercourfe, became differently pronounced 
and written, and in different degrees mixed with dif¬ 
ferent 
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Corody ferent languages. Hence came the Wellh, the Cor- 
II nidi, and the Armoric dialects, whole radicals are Co 
Coroman- mac j 1 alike that they are known and admitted by the 
. . inhabitants of either country; but the grammar fo 

varied that they cannot converfe. The Cornilh is 
reckoned the moll pleading of the three. It was fpo- 
ken fo generally down to the reign of Henry Vlll. 
that Dr John Moreman, vicar of Mynhinct, isfaidto 
have been the firll who taught his parilhioners the 
Lord’s prayer, the creed, and ten commandments in 
Englilh, and at the Reformation the natives defired 
the fervice in Englilh. The older people iu dome pa- 
riflies retained their original language to the middle of 
the laft century : and the latl fermon was preached in 
it in 1673. When Mr Ray was there, 1662, he could 
find but one perfon who could write this language; 
and it is now fo nearly extinCt, that Mr Barrington, in 
1768, could only find one old woman who could fcold 
ill it, and Ihe is fince dead. 

CORODY. See Revenue. 

COROLLA, among botanills, the mollconfpicnous 
part of a flower, furrounding the organs of generation, 
and compofed of one or more flower-leaves, molt com¬ 
monly called petals to dillingnilhthem from theleaves 
of the plant; according as there is one, two, or three 
of thefe petals, the corolla is faid to be monopetalous, 
dipetalous, tripetalous, &c. 

COROLLARY is a confequence drawn from fome- 
thing already advanced or demonllrated: thus, it 
being demonllrated that a triangle which has two 
equal lides, has alfo two angles equal: this corollary 
will follow, that a triangle which has three lides equal, 
has alfo its three angles equal. 

COROLLISTiE, a name by which Linnaeus di- 
flinguiflies' thofe fyllematic botanills who have ar¬ 
ranged vegetables from the regularity, figure, number, 
and other circumltanees, of the petals, or beautiful co¬ 
loured leaves of the flower. The bell fyflems of this 
kind are thofe of Rivinus and Tournefort. The for¬ 
mer proceeds upon the regularity and number of the 
petals; the latter, with much more certainty, on their 
regularity and figure. 

COROLLULA, a term ufed by botanills to ex- 
prefs the little partial flowers which make up the com¬ 
pound ones. 

COROMANDEL, the ealtern coall of the penin- 
fnla on this fide the Ganges in Alii. It is bounded on 
the north by Golconda, on the eall by the bay of Ben¬ 
gal, on the fouth by Madura, and on the weft by Bif- 
nagar. This coaft fo much refetnbles that of Orixa, 
that the Abbe Rayual choofes to confider them as one, 
and gives to both the general name of Coromandel. 
Here an exceltive heat reigns from the beginning of 
May to the end of October. It begins at nine in the 
morning, and continues till nine in the evening. Du¬ 
ring the night it is rdlayed by a fea-breeze from the 
foutb-eall; and molt commonly this refrelhing gale 
begins at three in the afternoon. The air is lefs in¬ 
flamed during the reft of the year, though in all fea- 
fons it is very hot. It rains almofl continually during 
the months of November and December. This immenfe 
traCt is covered with a parched find for the extent of 
two miles, and fometimes only one mile alono- the 
coall. 

This country was at firll neglefled by the Europe- 
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ans for many reafons. It was feparated by inaccef- Coroman- 
lible mountains from Maluoar, where thefe bold ad- ‘id. 
venturers endeavoured to fettle themfelves. Spices v ' 
and aromatics, which were the principal objects of 
their attention, were not to be round there. In Ihort, 
civil dillemions had banitlied from it tranquillity, lccu- 
rity, and iudultry. At that period the empire of 
Bifnagar, towhicii this v.ifL country was fubject, was 
falling to ruin. The governments of Vifapour, the 
Carnatic, Golconda, and Orixa, threw oil their depen¬ 
dence, and alfnmed the title of kings. Thole of 
Madura, Tanjore, Myfore, Gingi, and fomc others, 
likewife tifurped the fovereign authority, though they 
retained their ancient title of Naick. This revolution 
had juft happened when the Europeans appeared on 
the coall of Coromandel. The foreign trade was at 
that time inconfiderable; it conlilted only of diamonds 
from Golconda, which were carried to Calicut and 
Surat, and from thence to Ormus or Suez, whence 
they were circulated through all Europe and Alia. 
Maffulipatan, the richelt and moll populous city of 
thefe countries, was the only market that was known 
for linens; they were purchafed at a great fair an¬ 
nually holden there by the Arabian and Malayan vef- 
fels that frequented that bay, and by caravans arrived 
from diflant parts. The linens were exported to the 
fame places with the diamonds.. The fondnefs for the 
manufactures of Coromandel which, began to prevail 
here, infpired all the European nations trading to the 
Indian feas with the refolution of forming fettlements 
there. They were not difeouraged either by the dif¬ 
ficulty of conveying goods from the inland parts of the 
country, where there was no navigable river ; by 
the total want of harbours, where the fea at one fea- 
fon of the year is not navigable ; by the barrennefs of 
the coalts, for the moll part uncultivated and uninha¬ 
bited ; nor by the tyranny and fluctuating flate of the 
government. They thought that filver would be in- 
dullrioufly fought after ; that Pegu would furnilh tim¬ 
ber for building, and Bengal corn for fubfiflence ; 
that a profperous voyage of nine months would be 
more than fufficient to complete their ladings; and 
that by fortifying themfelves they Ihould be fecure 
again!! the attacks of the weak tyrants that opprefled 
thefe countries. 

The firll European colonies were eltablilhed near 
the Ihore. Some of them obtained a fettlement by 
force; moil of them were formed with the confent 
of the fovereigns; and all were confined to a very 
narrow tradl of land. The boundaries of each were 
marked out by a hedge of thorny plants, which was 
their only defence. In procefs of time fortifications 
were railed; and the fecurity derived from them, 
added to the lenity of the government, foon increafed 
the number of colonilts. The fplendor and indepen- 
denceof thefe fettlements feveral times railed the jea- 
loufy of the princes in whofe dominions they were 
formed ; but their attempts to demolifh then) proved 
abortive. Each colony increafed in profperity in pro¬ 
portion to the riches and the wifdom of the nation 
that founded it. None of the companies that exer- 
cifed an exclufive privilege beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope had any concern in thetrade ofdiamonds. This 
was always left to private merchants, and by deorees 
fell entirely into thehandsof the Englilh, or the Jews 
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Coroman- and Armenians that lived under their protection. At 
del- prefgnt this grand obje& of luxury and induftry is much 
' v ' reduced. The revolutions that have happened in In- 
doftau have prevented people from reforting to thefe 
rich mines; and the anarchy in which this unhappy 
country is plunged, leaves no room to hope that they 
will be again"attended to. The whole of the com- 
merical operations on the coaft of Coromandel is con¬ 
fined to the purchafe of cottons. The manufacturing 
of the white cottons bought there, differs fo little from 
the Britilh, that it would be neither interefting nor in- 
ftru&ive to enter into a minute defcriptiou of it The 
procefs ufed in making their printed cottons, which 
was at fir ft fervilely followed in Europe, has fince 
been rendered more Ample, and brought to greater 
perfection by the manufacturers. The painted cot¬ 
tons which are bought there, have not yet been at¬ 
tempted to be imitated. Nature has not given 
to Europeans the wild fruits and drugs neceffary for 
the compofition of thofe bright and indelible colours 
which conftitutc the principal merit of the Indian 
manufactures; nor has fhe furnifhed them with the 
waters that ferve to fix them. The Indians do not 
uuiverfally obferve the fame method in painting their 
cottons; either becaufe there are feme niceties pecu¬ 
liar to certain provinces, or becaufe different foils pro¬ 
duce different drugs fbr the fame ufes. We fhould 
tire the patience of our readers were We to trace the 
flow and painful progrefs of the Indians in the art of 
painting their cottons. It is natural to believe that they 
owe it to length of time, rather than to the fertility 
of their genius. WhatfeemS to authorife this conjec¬ 
ture is, that they have flopped in their improvements, 
and have not advanced a Angle ftep in the arts for 
many ages; whereas the Europeans have proceeded With 
amazing rapidity. From the rapid advances of the arts 
in the U uited States we mayfoon expeCl to fee that branch 
flourifh in this country. Indeed, were we to confider on¬ 
ly the want of invention in the Indian, we fhould be 
tempted to believe, that, from time immemorial, they 
have received the arts they cultivate from fome more 
induftrious nation; but when it is remembered that 
thefe arts have a peculiar dependence on the mate¬ 
rials, gums, colours, and productions of India, we 
cannot but be convinced that they are natives of that 
country. It may appear fomewhat furpriling that 
cottons painted with all forts of colours fhould be fold 
at fo moderate a price, that they are almoft as cheap 
as thofe that have only two or three. But it muft be 
obferved, that the merchants of the country fell to all 
the companies a large quantity of cottons at a time; 
and that the demand for cottons painted with various 
colours makes but a fmall article in their aflortments, 
as they are not much efteemed in Europe. 

Though cottons of ail forts are in fome degree ma¬ 
nufactured through the whole country of IndoAan, 
which extends from Cape Comorin to the banks of the 
Ganges ; it is obfervable, that the fine forts are made 
in, the eaftern part, the common ones in the centre, 
and the coarfe ones in the moft weftern parts. Ma¬ 
nufactures arc eftablilhed in the European colonies, 

' and upon the coaft: they are more frequent at the 
diftance of five or Ax leagues from the fea, where cot¬ 
ton is more cultivated, and provifions are cheaper. 
The ptirchafes made there are carried 30 or 40 leagues 

2 


farther in the country. The Indian merchants fet- Coroimm- 
tled in the European factories have always the ma- del. 

nagement of this buAiiefs. The quantity and quality '---- 

of the goods wanted are fettled with thefe people : 
the price is Axed according to the patterns : and at 
the time a contract is made, a third or a fourth part 
of the money agreed on is adyanced. This arrange¬ 
ment is owing to the neceflity thefe merchants them- 
felves are under of advancing money to the workmen 
by the partners or agents Who are difperfed through 
the whole country •; of keeping a watchful eye upon 
them for fear of lofing what they have advanced ; and 
of gradually lefiening the Aim, by calling for the cot¬ 
tons as faft as they are worked off. Without thefe 
precautions, nothing could be depended on in an op- 
preffive government, where the weaver cannot work 
on his owh account, either becaufe his circumftances 
will not permit, or becaufe he dares not venture to 
difeover them for fear of exactions. The companies 
that have either fuccefs or good management, con- 
ftantly keep the flock for one year in advance in their 
fettlements. By this method they are fure of having 
the quantity of goods they have occafion for, and of 
the quality they choofe, at the moft convenient time; 
not to mention that their workmen, and their mer¬ 
chants, who are kept in conftant employment, never 
leave them. Such nations as want money and credit 
cannot begirt their mercantile operations till the ar¬ 
rival of their Ihips. They have only five or fix months 
at moft to execute the orders fent from Europe. The 
goods are manufactured and examined in liafte ; and 
they are even obliged to take fuch as are known to be 
had, and would be rejected at any other time. The 
neceflity they are under of completing their cargoes, 
arid fitting out,their veflels before hurricanes come on, 
leaves no room for nicety of infptClion. It would be 
a, miffake to imagine that'the country agents could be 
prevailed upon to order goods to be made on their 
account, in hopes of felling them with a reafonable 
advantage to the company with whom they are en¬ 
gaged. For, befides that tile generality of them 
are not rich enough to embark in fo large an under¬ 
taking, they would not be certain of finding their ac¬ 
count in it. If the company that employ them fhould 
be hindered by unforefeen accidents from fending the 
ufual number of ihips, thefe merchants would have no 
Vent for their commodities. The Indians, the form 
of whofe drefs requires different breadths and lengths 
from thofe of the cottons fabricated for our ufe, would 
not purchafe them ; and the other European compa¬ 
nies would be provided, or certain of being provided 
with whatever the extent of their trade required, and 
their money enabled them to purchafe. The plan of 
procuring loans, which was contrived to remedy this 
inconvenience, never has, nor can be ufeful. It has 
been a cuftom, time immemorial, in Indoftan, for 
every citizen who borrows money, to give a written 
inftrument to his creditor. This deed is of no force 
in a court of judicature, nnlefs it is ligried by three 
witneffes, and bears the day of the month and the 
year when it was made, with the rate of intereft a- 
greed upon by the parties. If the borrower fails to 
fulfil his engagements, he may be arrefied by. the 
lender himfelf. He is never imprifoned, becaufe 
there is no fear of his making his efcape. He .would 

not 
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Goroman- no: even eat, without obtaining leave of his creditor, 
del. The Indians make a three-fold divifion of interelt: 

Corona, one kind they call vice ; another neither vice nor vir- 
' v tue; and a third, they fay, is virtue. The firft is four 
per cent, a month; the fecund two; and the third 
one. The laft is, in their opinion, an ad of bene¬ 
ficence that only belongs to the mod heroic minds. 
Yet, though the Europeans, who arc forced to bor¬ 
row, meet with this treatment, it is plain they can¬ 
not avail themfelves of the indulgence "without being 
involved in ruin. 

The foreign trade of Coromandel is not in the hands 
of the natives. In the weftern part, 'indeed, there 
are Mohammedans known by the name of Chalias, 
who, at Naour and Porto-Nuovo, fend out Ihips to 
Acken, Merguy, Siam, and the eaftern coafl. Befides 
veffels of conliderable burden employed in thefe voy¬ 
ages, they have fmaller embarkations for the coafing 
trade for Ceylon and the pearl filhery. The Indians 
of Maffulipatan turn their attention anorher way. 
They import from Bengal white callicoes, which they 
dye or print, and fell them again at the places from 
whence they had them, at 35 or 40 per cent, advan¬ 
tage. Excepting thefe tranfadlions, which are of very 
little confequence, the whole trade is veiled in the 
Europeans, wha have no partners but a few Banians 
and Armenians fettled in their colonies. The quanti¬ 
ty of callicoes exported from Coromandel to die dif¬ 
ferent ports of India, may be computed at 3500 bales. 
Of thefe the French carry 800 to Malabar, Mocha, 
and the ifle of France ; the Englilh, 1200 to Bombay, 
Malabar, Sumatra, and the Philippine Iflands ; and the 
Dutch 1500 to their different fettlements. Except 
500 bales deltined for Manila, each of the value of 100 
guineas, the others are of fuch an ordinary kind that 
they do not exceed 30 guineas at prime coll; fo that 
the whole number of bales do not amount to more than 
about L. ifo,ooo. 

Coromandel furnifhes Europe with 9500 bales : 800 
of which are brought by the Danes, 2500 by the 
French, 3000 by the Englilh, and 3200 by the Dutch. 
A coufiderable part of thefe callicoes are dyed blue, 
or flriped blue and red for the African trade. The 
others are fine muflins, printed callicoes, and handker¬ 
chiefs from Mafililipatan, or Paliacate. It is proved 
by experience that each of thefe bales cofls only about 
L. 42 Sterling; confequently they ought to bring in 
to the manufaftory where they are wrought near 
L. 360,000. The payments are not entirely made in 
fpecie, either in Europe or Afia ; we give in exchange, 
cloths, iron, lead, copper, coral, and fome other ar¬ 
ticles of lefs value. On the other hand, Alia pays 
with fpices, pepper, rice, fugar, corn, and dates. All 
thefe articles taken together may amount to about 
L. 210,000; and from this calculation it follows, that 
Coromandel receives annually from Europe about 
L. 300,000 in money. The Britifh, who have acquir¬ 
ed the fame fuperiority on this coafl that they have 
elfewhere, have formed on it feveral fettlements. 

CORONA, among anatomilts, denotes that edge of 
the glans penis where the preputium begins. 

Corona, or Halo, in optics, a luminous circle, fur- 
rounding the fun, themoon, the planets, or fixed flars. 
Sometimes thefe circles are white, and fometimes co¬ 
loured, like the rainbow. Sometimes one only is vi- 
Vol. V. 


Able, and fometimes feveral concentric coronas make Comm. 

their appearance at the fame time. Thofe which have '-■>/— 

been feen about Sirius and Jupiter were never more 
than three, four, or five degrees in diameter; thofe 
which furround tire moon are, alfo, fometimes nomore 
than three or five degrees; but ilulc, as well as thofe 
which furround the fun, are of very different magni¬ 
tudes, VIS. of 12° O', 22° 35', 30° O', 38° O', 41® 

2', 43° o', 46° 24', 47 0 o', and 90°, or even larger 
than this. Their diameters alfo fometimes vary du¬ 
ring the time of obfervation, and the breadths both of 
the coloured and white circles are very different,' viz. 
of 2, 4, or 7 degrees. 

The colours of thefe coronas are more dilute than 
thofe of the rainbow ; and they are in a different or¬ 
der, according to their fize. In thofe which Newton 
obferved in 1692, they were in the following order, 
reckoning from the infide. In (lie innermoft were 
blue, white, and red ; in the middle were purple, blue, 
green, yellow, and pale red; in tire outcrniofl, pale 
blue and pale red. Mr Huygens obferved red next 
the fun, and a pale blue outwards. Sometimes they 
are red on the infide and white on the outfide. M. 

Weidler obferved one that was yellow on the infide 
and white on the ontlide. In France, one was obfer¬ 
ved in 1683, the middle of which was white; affer 
which followed a border of red; next to it was blue, 
then green, and the oiuermoft circle was a bright red. 

In 1728, one was feen of a pale red outwardly, then 
followed yellow, and then green, terminated by a 
white. 

Thefe coronas are very frequent. In Holland, M. 
Mufchenbroeck fays, jo may be feen in the day-time, 
almoft every year; but they are difficult to be obfer¬ 
ved, except the eye be fo fituated, that not the body 
of the fun, but only the neighbouring parts of the 
heavens can be feen. Mr Middleton fays, that this 
phenomenon is very frequent in North America; for 
that there is generally one or two about the fun every 
week, and as many about the moon every month. 

Halos round the fun are very frequent in Raffia. M. 
fEpinusfays, that from the 23d of April 1758, to the 
20th of September, he himfelf had obferved no lefs 
than 26, and that he has fometimes feen twice as ma¬ 
ny in the fame fpace of time. 

Coronas may be produced by placing a lighted can¬ 
dle in the midfl of lleam in cold weather. Alfo, if 
glafs windows be breathed upon, and the flame of a 
candle be placed fome feet from it, while the fpedla- 
tor is alfo at the diftance of fome feet from another 
part of a window, the flame will be furrounded with 
a coloured halo. And if a candle be placed behind a 
glafs receiver, when air is admitted into the vacuum 
within it, at a certain degree of denfity, the vapour 
with which it is loaded will make a coloured halo 
round the flame. This was obferved by Otto Gue¬ 
ricke. In December 1756, M. Mufcherbroeck ob¬ 
ferved, that when the glafs windows of his room, 
were covered with a thin plate of ice on the infide, 
the moon appearing through it was furrounded with 
a large and varioufly coloured halo ; and, opening 
the window, he found that it atufe inti rely from that 
thin plate of ice, for none was feen except through 
it. 

Similar, in fome refpects, to the halo, was the re- 
? N markable 
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Corona, markable appearance which M. Bouguer defcribes, as they fall to the ground, he thought they mud be pro- Corona, 

- - -obferved by himfelf and his companions on the top of tubcrant in the middle, before their defcent; and ac- - v 

hlo'.mt Pichinca, in the Cordilleras. When the fun cording to this protuberancy he imagined that the di- 

was juft riling behind them, fo as to appear white, ameter of the halo would vary.—in treating of me- 
ea:h of them law his own fhadow projected upon it, teors, Galfendi fuppofed that a halo is the fame thing 
and no other. The didance was fuch, that all the with the rainbow, the rays of light being in both 
parts of the fhadow were ealily didinguilhable, as the cafes twice refracted and once reflected within each 
arms, the leg, and the head; but what furprifed them drop of rain or vapour, and that all the difference 

molt was, that the head was adorned with a kind of there is between them arifes from their different fitvi- 

glury, confiding of three or four fmall concentric ation with refpeCt to the obferver. For, whereas, 
crowns, of a very lively colour, each exhibiting all when the fun is behind the fpeCtator, and confequent-: 
the varieties of the primary rainbow, and having the Jy the rainbow before him, his eye is in the centre of 
circle of red on the outfide. The intervals between the circle ; when he views the halo, with his face to- 
thefe circles continued equal, though the diameters of wards the fun, his eye is in the circumference of the 
them all were condantly changing. The lad of them circle; fo that according to the known principles of 
was very faint, and at a confiderable didance was ano- geometry, the angle under which the objeft appears 
ther great white circle, which furrounded the whole, in this cafe, mud be juft half of what it is in the other. 

As near as M. Bouguer could compute, the diameter Though this writer fays a great deal upon the fubjedl, 
of the fird of thefe circles was about 5’ degrees, that and endeavours to give reafons why the colours of the 
of the fecond 11, that of the third 17, and lb on; halo are in a different order to thofe of the rainbow, 
but the diameter of the white circle was about 76 de- he does not deferibe the progrefs of the rays of light 
grees. This phenomenon never appeared but in a from the fun to the eye of the fpeclator when a halo, 
cloud confiding of frozen particles, and never in drops is formed by them, and he gives no figures to explain . 
of rain like the rainbow! When the fun was not in his ideas. 

the horizon, only part of the white circle was vifible, as Dechales, alfo, endeavours to {how that the gene- 
M. Bouguer frequently obferved afterwards. ration of the halo is fimilar to that of the rainbow. If, 

Similar alfo to this curious appearance was one that fays he, afphereof glafs or cry dal, AB, (n° 1.) full of plate CV. 
was obferved by Dr M’Faitin Scotland. This gen- water, he placed in the beams of the fun fhining from 
tleman obferved a rainbow 7 round his fliadow in the C, there will not only be two circles of coloured light 
mid, when he was upon an eminence above it. In on the fide next the fun, and which conditute the two 
this fituation the whole country round feemed, as it rainbows; but there will alfo be another on Lhe part 
were, buried under a vad deluge, and nothing but the oppofite to the fun, the rays belonging to which meet- 
tops of didant hills appeared here and there above the ing at E, afterw'ards diverge, and form the coloured 
dood ; fo that a man would think of diving down in- circle G, as will be vifible, if the light that is tranf- 
to it with a kind of horror. In thofe upper regions mitted through the globe be received on a piece of 
the air, he fays, is at that time very pure and agree- white paper. The colours alfo will appear to an eye 
able to breathe in. At another time he obferved a placed in any part of the furface of the cone FEG. 
double range of colours round his Ihadow in thefe cir- Meafuring the angle FEH, he found it to be 23 de- 
cumdances. The colours of theoutertnod range were grees. They were only the extreme rays of this cone 
broad and very dxdimd, and every where about two that were coloured like thofe of the rainbow, 
feet didant from the fhadow. Then there was a This experiment he thought diffidently illudrated 
darkilh interval, and after that another narrower range the generation of the halo; fo that whenever the tex^ 
of colours, clofely furroundiug the fhadow, which was ture of the clouds is fuch, as not entirely to intercept 
very much contrafted. This perfon feems to think the rays of the fun or moon, and yet have fome de. 
that thefe ranges of colours are caufed by the inflec- gree of denfity, there will always be an halo round 
tion of the rays of light, the fame that occafioned the them, the colours of the rainbow appearing in thofe 
ring of light which fui-rounds the fhadows of all bo- drops which are 23 degrees didant from the fun or 
. E j’ n £ji, dies, obferved by M. Maraldi, and this author*'. But moon. If the fun be at A, and the fpectator in B, 
jcjys,~Vo\. i* the prodigious variety with which thefe appearances the halo will be the circle DFE, DBE being 46 de- 
p. 198. are exhibited feems to fhovv that many of them do not grees, or twice 23. 

refnlt from the general lawsof reflexion, refraction, or The reafon why the colours of the halo are more 
iiifleidion, belonging to tranfparent fabdances of a dilute than thofe of the rainbow, he fays, is owing 
large mafs ; but upon the alternate reflexion and principally to their, being formed not in large drops of 
tranfmiflion of the different kinds of rays, peculiar to rain, but in very fmall vapour; for if the drops of 
fubdances reduced to the form of thin plates, or con- water were large, the cloud would be fo thick, that. 
fiding of feparate and very minute parts. But where the rays of the fun could not be regtdarly tranfmitted 
the dimenbons of the coronas are pretty condant, as through them'; and, on the other hand, he had obfer. 
in the ufutd and larger halo, which is about half the ved, that when the rainbow is formed by very thin 
diameter of the rainbow, they may, perhaps, be ex. vapours, the colours hardly appear. As for thofe ex¬ 
plained on the general principles of refradtion only. cles of colours which are fometimesfeen round candles, 
Defcartesobferves, that the halo never appears when it was his opinion that they are owing to nothing 
it rains: from which he concludes that thisphenome- but moidnre on the eye of the obferver; for that he 
non is occafioned by the refradion of light in the could never produce this appearance by means of va- 
round particles of ice, which are then floating in the pour only, if be wiped his eyes carefully; and he had 
atmofphere; and though thefe particles are fiat when obferved that fuch circles are vifible to fome perfons 

and 
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Corona, and not to others, and to the fame pcrfons at one time 
—--' and not another. 

The mod; conlidcrable of all the theories refpcifring 
-halos, and that which has met with molt favourable 
and the longed reception, is that of Mr Huygens. 
Sir Ilaac Newton mentions it with reipetd, and Dr 
■Smith, in his Complete Sydem of Optics, docs not fo 
much as hint at any other. The occaiion of M. Huy¬ 
gens publilhing his thoughts on this fubje<ft, was the 
appearance of a halo at Paris, on the 12th of May 
1667, of which he gave an account in a paper read at 
the Royal Academy in that city, which was afterwards 
tranflated, and publilhed in the Englifh Philofophical 
Tranfaftions, and which may be lcen in Lowthorp’s 
Abridgement, Vol. II. p. 189. But this article contains 
nothing more than the heads of a difcourfe, which he 
afterwards compofed, but never quite finifhed, on this 
fubjedf ; and which has been tranflated, with fome ad¬ 
ditions, by Dr Smith, from whom the following ac¬ 
count is chiefly extradited. 

Our philofopher had been fird engaged to think 
particularly upon this fubjedd, by the appearance of 
five funs at Warfaw, in 1658; prefently after which, 
he fays, he hit upon the true caufe of halos, and not 
long after of that of mock funs alfo. 

To prepare the way for the following obfervations, 
it mud be remarked, that if we can conceive any kind 
of bodies in the atmofphere, which, according to the 
known laws of optics, will, either by means of reflec¬ 
tion or refraction, produce the appearance in queftion, 
when nothing elfe can be found that will do it, we 
mull acquiefce in the hypothefis, and fuppofe fuch bo¬ 
dies to exift, even though we cannot give a fatisfadlory 
account of their generation. Now, two fuch bodies 
are aflumed by Mr Huygens ; one of them a round 
ball, opaque in the centre, but covered with a tranfpa- 
rent fhell; and the other is a cylinder, of a flmilar 
compofition. By the help of the former he endea¬ 
vours to account for halos, and by the latter for thofe 
appearances which are called mock funs. Thofe bo¬ 
dies which Mr Huygens requires, in order to explain 
thefe phenomena, are not, however, a mere aflump- 
tion ; for fome fuch, though of a larger fize than his 
purpofe requires, have been actually found, confifling 
of fnow within and ice without. They are particu¬ 
larly mentioned by Defeartes. 

The balls with the opaque kernel, which he fup- 
■pofed to have been the caufe of them, he imagines 
not to exceed the fize of a turnip-feed ; but, in order 
to illuftrate this hypothefis, he gives a figureof one, of 
a larger fize, in ABCDEF, (n° 3.) representing the 
kernel of fnow in the middle of it. If the rays of 
light, coming from GH, fall upon the fide AD, it is 
manifeft they will be fo refracted at A and D, as to 
bend inwards ; and many of them will ftrike upon 
the kernel EF. Others, however, as GA and HD, 
will only touch the Tides of the kernel ; and being 
■again refradted at B and C, will emerge in the lines 
BK, CK, crofling each other in the point K, whofe 
nearefl diflance from the globule is fomewhat lefsthan 
its apparent diameter. If, therefore, BK and CI< be 
produced towards M and L, (11° 4.) it is evident 
that no light can reach the eye placed within the angle 
LKM, but may fall upon it when placed out of that 
angle, or rather the cone reprefented by it. 


For the fame retfon, every other of thefe plobuhs Omna. 

will have a lliadow behind it, in which the ligi.r of ti e -^— 

fun \v ill nor be perceived. If the eye be at N, and 
that be conceived to be the vertex of a core, ihe tides 
of which NR, N(>, are parallel to the tides of the 
former cone KL, KM, it is evident that none of the 
globules within the cone 11 can fend any rays cf 
the fun to the eye at N. But any other globule out 
of this cone, as X, may fend thofe rays, which arc 
more refracted than XZ, to the eye; to that this 
will appear enlightened, while thote within the cone 
will appear obfeure. It is evident from this, that 
a certain area, or fpace, quite round the lun, mult 
appear dark; and that the fpace next to this area 
will appear luminous, and more fo in thofe parts that 
are nearefl; to the obfeure area ; becaufe, lie fays, it 
may eafily be demonftrated, that thofe globules which 
are nearefl; to the cone QNR exhibit thelargeft image 
of the fun. It is plain, alfo, that a corona ought to 
be produced in the fame manner whatever be the 
fun’s altitude, becaufe of the ipherical figure of tli« 
globules 

To verify this hypothefis, our philofopher advifes 
us to expofe to the fun a thin glafs bubble, filled with 
water, and^ having fome opaque fubflance in the cen¬ 
tre of it ; and he fays we lhall find, that we fball not 
be able to fee the fun through it, unlefs at a certain 
diflance from a place oppoflte to the centre of it ; but 
as foon as wc do perceive the light ; the image of the 
fun willimmediately appear the brightefl, and coloured 
red, for the fame reafon as in the rainbow. 

Thefe coronas, he fays, often appear about the 
moon; but the colours are fo weak as to appear only 
white. Such white coronas he had alfo feen about 
the fun, when the fpace within them appeared fcarcc 
darker than that without. This he fuppofes to hap¬ 
pen where there are but few of thofe globules in the 
atmofphere ; for the more plentiful they are, the more 
lively the colours of the halo appear ; at the fame time 
alfo the area within the corona will be the darker. 

The apparent diameter of the corona, which is gene¬ 
rally about 45 degrees, depends upon the fize of the 
dark kernel ; for the larger it is with refpeCt to the 
whole globule, the larger will be the dark cone be¬ 
hind it. 

The globules that form thefe halos, MrHuygens fup¬ 
pofes to have Confifled of foft fnow, and to have been 
rounded by continual agitation in the air, and thawed 
on their outfides by the heat of the fun. 

To make the diameter of the halo 45 degrees,- he 
demonflrates that the femidiameter of the globulenmft 
be to the femidiameter of the kernel offnow very near¬ 
ly as 1000 to 480; and that to make a corona of 100 
degrees, it muft be as 1000 to 680. 

Mr Weidler, in his Commentary on parhelia, pub- 
lifhed at Wirremburgh in 1732, obferves that it is 
very improbable that fuch globules as Mr Huyo-cns’s 
hypothefis requires, with nuclei of fuch precife’ pro¬ 
portion, fhould exift ; and if there were fuch bodies 
he thinks they would be too fmall to produce the ef¬ 
fects aferibed to them. Beiidcs, he obferves that ap¬ 
pearances exaftly fimi'lar to halos are not uncommon, 
where fluid vapours alone are Concerned ; as when a 
candle is placed behind the fleam of boiling water in 
frofty weather, or in the mi Jft of the vapour ifluiug 
3 N 2 copioufly 
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Cornua, copiously from a bath, or behind a receiver when the 
“■ ' air is fo much rarefied as to be incapable of fupporting 

the water it contains. The rays of the fun twice re- 
flefled and twice refrafted within fuiall drops of water 
are fufficitnr, he fays, without any opaque kernel, to 
produce ail the appeal ances of the halos that have the 
red light towards the fun, as may be proved by experi¬ 
ment. ' That thediameter of the halos is generally half 
of that of the rainbow, he accounts for as Gaffendi did 
before him. 

M. Marriotte accounts for the formation of the fmall 
coronas by the tranfmifiion of light through aqueous 
vapours, where it fufiirs two refractions, without any 
intermediate reflection. Hefhowsthat light which 
comes to the eye, after being refradted in this man¬ 
ner, will he chiefly that which falls upon the drop 
nearly perpendicular; becaufe more rays fall upon 
any given quantity of furface in that fituation, fewer 
of them are reflected with fmall degrees of obliquity, 
and they are not fo much fcattered after refraction. 
The red will always be uttermoft in thefe coronas, 
as confilliug of rays which differ the leaft refraction. 
And whereas he had feen, when the clouds were dri¬ 
ven brifklyby the wind, halos round the moon, vary¬ 
ing frequently in their diameter, being fometimes of 
two, fometimes of three, and fometimes of four de¬ 
grees ; fometimes alfo being coloured, fometimes only 
white, and fometimes difappeariug entirely ; he con¬ 
cluded that all thefe variations arofe from the differ¬ 
ent thickuefs of the clouds, through which fometimes 
more and fometimes lefs light was tranfmitted. He 
fuppofed, alfo, that the light which formed them 
might fometimes be reflected, and at other times re¬ 
fracted. As to thofe coronas which confift of two or¬ 
ders of colours, he imagined that they w ere produced 
by fmall pieces of fnow, which when they begin to 
dillblve, form figures which are a little convex towards 
their extremities. Sometimes, alfo, the fnow will be 
melted in different lhapes ; and in this cafe, the co¬ 
lours of feveral halos will be intermixed and confufed ; 
and filch, he fays, he had fometimes obferved round 
the fun. 

M. Marriotte then proceeds to explain the larger co¬ 
ronas, namely thofe that are about 45 degrees in dia¬ 
meter, and for this purpofe he has recourfe to equi¬ 
angular prifms of ice, in a certain pofition with re- 
fpedt to the fun ; and he takes pains to trace the pro- 
grefs of the rays of light for this purpofe : but this hy- 
pothefis is very improbable. In fome cafes he thought 
that thefe large coronas were caufed by hail-ftones, 
of a pyramidal figure ; becaufe after two or three of 
them had been feen about the fun, there fell the fame 
day feveral fuch pyramidal hail-ftones. M. Mariotte 
explains parhelia by the help of the fame fuppofidons. 
See Parhelia. 

Sir Ifaac Newton does not appear to have given 
any particular attention to the fubjedt of halos, but he 
has hinted at his fentiments concerning them occafio- 
nally ; by which we perceive that he confidered the 
larger and lefs variable appearances of this kind as 
produced according to the common laws of refraction, 
but that the lefs and more variable appearances de¬ 
pend upon the fame caufe with the colours of thin 
plates. 

He concludes his explication of the rainbow with 


the followingotfervation on halos and parhclias. “ The Coro* 

light which comes through drops of rain by two re- -«—■ 

fractions, without any reflection, ought to appear the 
ftrongeft at the diftance of about 26 degrees from 
the fun, and to decay gradually both ways as the di¬ 
ftance from him increafes. And the fame is to be un- 
derftood of light tranfmitted through fpherical hail- 
ftones : and if the hail be a little Hatted, as it often 
is, the tranfmitted light may be fo ftrong, at a little 
lefs diftance than that of 26 degrees, as to form a halo 
about the fun or moon; which halo, as often as the 
hail-ftones are duly figured, may be coloured, and then 
it muft be red within by the ltaft refrangible rays, 
and blue without by the moft refrangible ones ; elpe- 
cially if the hail-ftones have opaque globules of fnow 
in their centres to intercept the light within the halo, 
as Mr Huygens has obfeived, and make the infide of 
it more diltinCtly defined than it would otherwife be. 
for fuch hail-ftones, though fpherical, by terminating 
the light by the fnow, may make a halo red within, 
and colourlefs without, and darker within the red than 
without, as halos ufe to be. For of thofe rays which 
pafs dole by the fnow, the red-making ones will be 
the leaft refraCted, and fo come to the eye in the 
ftraighteft lines.” 

Some farther thoughts of Sir Ifaac Newton’s on the 
fubjedt of halos we find fubjoined to the account of 
his experiments on the colours of thick plates of glafs, 
which lie conceived to be fimilar to thofe which are 
exhibited by thin ones. “ As light refledled by a lens 
quick-filvered on the back fide makes the rings of the 
colours above deferibed, fo (he fays) it ought to make 
the like ring in palling through a drop of water. At 
the firft reflexion of the rays within the drop, fome 
colours ought to be tranfmitted, as in the cafe of a 
lens, and others to be refledled back to the eye. For 
inftance, if the diameter of a fmall drop or globule of 
water be about the 5oodth part of an inch, fo that a 
red-making ray, in palling through the middle of this 
globule, has 2J0 fits of eafy tranfmiflion within live 
globule, and all the red-making rays which are at a 
certain diftance from this middle ray round about it 
have 249 fits within the globule, and all the like rays 
at a certain farther diftance round about it have 248 
fits, and all thofe at a certain farther diftance 247 fits, 
and fo on, thefe concentric circles of rays, after their 
tranfmiflion, falling on a white paper, will make con¬ 
centric rings of red upon the paper: fuppofing the 
light which pafles through one Angle globule -ftrong 
enough to be fenfible, and in like manner the rays of 
other colours will make rings of Other colours. Sup- 
pofe now that in a fair day the fun fhould fliine through 
a thin cloud of fuch globules of water or hail, and that 
the globules are all of the fame fizc, the fun feen 
through this cloud ought to appear furronnded with 
the like concentric rings of colours, and the diameter 
of the firft ring of red Ihould be 71 degrees, that of the 
fecond iol, that of the third 12 0 33', and according 
as the globules of water are bigger or lefs, the ring 
Ihould be lefs or bigger.” 

This curious theory our author informs us was con¬ 
firmed by an obfervation which he made in 1692. He 
faw by reflexion, in a veflel offtagnating water, three, 
halos, crowns, or rings of colours about the fun, like 
three little rainbows concentric to his body. The co¬ 
lours 
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Corona, lours of the fir ft, or innermoft crown, were blue next 
—v—the fun, red without, and white in the middle, between 
the blue and red. Thofe of the fe>cond crown were 
purple and blue within, and pale red without, and 
green in the middle. And thofe of the third were 
' pale blue within, and pale red without. Thefe crowns 
inclofed one another immediately, fo that their colours 
proceeded in this continual order from the fun out¬ 
ward ; blue, white, red; purple, blue, green, pale 
yellow, and red ; pale blue, pale red. The diameter 
of the fecond crown, meafured from the middle of 
the yellow and red on one fide of the fun, to the 
middle of the fame colour on the other fide, was 9^. 
degrees or thereabouts. The diameters of the firft 
and third he had not time to meafure ; but that of the 
firll: feemed to be about five or fix degrees, and that 
of the third about twelve. The like crowns appear 
fometimes about the moon : for in the beginning of 
the year 1664, on February 19th at night, he faw two 
fuch crowns about her. The diameter of the firft, 
or innermoft, was about three degrees, and that of 
the fecond about five degrees and a half. Next about 
the moon was a circle of white ; and next about that 
the inner crown, which was of a bluilh green within, 
next the white, and of a yellow and red without; 
and next about thefe colours were blue and green on 
the infide of the outer crown, and red on the outfide 
of it. 

At the fame time there appeared a halo at the di- 
ftance of about 22 0 35' from the centre of the moon. 
It was elliptical ; and its long diameter was perpendi¬ 
cular to the horizon, verging below fartheft from the 
moon. He was told that the moon has fometimes 
three or more concentric crowns of colours encompaf- 
fing one another next about her body. The more 
equal the globules of water or ice are to one another, 
the more crowns of colours will appear, and the co¬ 
lours will be the more lively. The halo, at the di- 
flance of 224 degrees from the moon, is of another 
fort. By its being oval, and more remote from the 
moon below than above, he concludes that it was 
made by refradtion in fome kind of hail or fnow floating 
in the air in an horizontal pofture, the refradting angle 
being about 50 Or 60 degrees. Dr Smith, however, 
makes it fufficiently evident, that the reafon why this 
halo appeared oval, and more remote from the moon 
towards the horizon, is a deception of fight, and the 
fame with that which makes the moon appear larger 
in the horizon. 

Dr Kotelnihow, having, like Dr Halley, made Very 
accurate obfervatioris to determine the number of pof- 
fible rainbows, confiders the coloured halo which ap¬ 
pears about a candle as the fame thing with one of 
thefe bows which is formed near the body of the fun, 
but which is not vifible on account of his excellive 
fplendor. 

: Laftly, M. Mufchenbroeck concludes his account of 
coronas with obferving, that fome denfity of vapour, 
or fome thicknefs of the plates of ice, divides the light 
in its tranfmiffion through the fmall globules of water, 
or their interftices, into its feparate colours : but what 
that denfity was, or what was the fize of the particles 
which compofed the vapour, he could not pretend to 
determine. 


Coro na, among botanifls, the names given by fome Ccloua, 
to the circumference or margin of a radiated com- II 
pound flower. It correfponds to the radius of Lin- Corondh 
mens ; and is exemplified in the flat, tongue-fliaped 
petals which occupy the margin of the uaify or fun- 
jiuwer. 

Corona Auflralis, or Meridionalis , Southern Crown, 
a conflellation of the lbuthern bemifphtre, v hofe ftars 
in Ptolemy’s catalogue are 13, in the Britilh catalogue 

12 . 

Corona Borealis, the Northern Crown, or Garland, 
in aftronomy, a conflellation of the northern hemi- 
fphere, whofe ftars in Ptolemy’s catalogue an; eight, 
in Tycho’s as many, and in Mr Flamflead’s 21. 

Corona Imperials , in conchyology, a name given by 
fome authors to a kind of voluta, difiering from the 
other fhells of that family, by having its head orna¬ 
mented with a number of points, forming a fort of 
crown. See Voluta, 

CORONAL, in anatomy, the firft future of the 
fkull. See Anatomy, n° 13. 

CORONALE os, the fame with the os frontis. See 
Anatomy, n° 12. 

CORONARY vessels, in anatomy, certain vcT- 
fels which furnifh the fubftaiice of the heart with 
blood. 

Coronary Arteries, are two arteries fpringing out 
of the aorta, before it leaves- the pericardium. See 
Anatomy, n° 122, and 123. 

Coronary Vein, a vein diffufed over the exterior 
furface of the heart. See Anatomy, n° 122. 

Stomachic Coronary, a vein inferred into the trunk 
of the fplenic vein, which, by uniting with the me- 
fenteric, forms the vena porta. SeeANATOMY, n°i 23 

CORONARIiE, in botany, the 10th order of 
plants in Linnaeus’s Fragments of a natural method. 

Under this name, inflead of the more obvious one li~ 
bacea, Linnaeus collefts a greatnumber of genera, moft 
of which furnilh very beautiful garden-flowers, viz. al- 
buca, cyanella, fritillaria, helonias, hyacinthus, liypo- 
xis, lilium, melanthium, ornithogalum, fcilla, tulipa, 
agave, aletris, aloe, anthericum, afphodelus, bromelia, 
burmannia, hemerocallis, polianthes, tillandfia, vera- 
trurn, yucca. 

CORONATION, the ceremony of inverting with 
a crown, particularly applied to the crowning of kings, 
upon their fucceeding to the fovereignty. See King. 

CORONiE (anc. geog.), a town of Boeotia, near 
mount Helicon, and the lake Copais, fituated on an 
eminence ; famous for the defeat of the Athenians 
and Boeotians by Agelilaus.—Another Coronas of 
Theflaly , having Narthacium to the eaft, and Lamia 
near the Sperchius, to the north, (Ptolemy). 

CORONE (anc. geog.), a town of Melfenia, fitu¬ 
ated on the fea giving name to the Sinus Coronasus, 

(Pliny), now Co/Jo d't Caron. Paufanias takes it to 
be the Aepea of Homer ; but Strabo Thuria, and Pliny 
Pedafus, now Coron, in the territory of Belvidere, in 
the Morea. E. Long. 22. Lat. 36. 30. 

CORONELLI (Vincent), a famous geographer, 
born at Venice. His fkill in the mathematics having 
brought him to the knowledge of the count d’Eftrets° 
his eminence employed him in making globes for 
Louis XIV. With this view Coronelli fpent fonte 

time 
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Coroner, time at Paris ; and left a great number of globes 

-*-' there, which are tfteemed. In 1685, he was made 

cofmographer to the republic of Venice : and four 
years after, public profellbr of geography. -He found¬ 
ed an academy of cofmography at Venice ; and died 
in that city in 1718. He publilhed above 400 geo¬ 
graphical charts, an abridgement of cofmography, fe- 
veral books on geography, and other works. 

CORONER (corouator), an ancient officer in Eng¬ 
land, fo called becaufe he hath principally to do with 
pleas of the crown, or fuch wherein the king is more 
immediately concerned. And in this light, the lord 
chief juflice of the king’s bench is the principal coro¬ 
ner in the kingdom ; and may, if he plcafes, exercife 
the jurifdiftion of a coroner in any part of the realm. 
But there are alfo particular coroners for every county 
of England ; ufnally four, but fometimes fix, and fome- 
times fewer. This officer is of equal authority with 
the flieriff; and was ordained, together with him, to 
keep the peace when the earls gave up the wardlhip 
of the county. 

He is chofen by all the freeholders of the county 
court; and by the ftatute of Weftminfter 1. it was c- 
nafted, that none but lawful and difcreet knights Ihould 
be chofen: but it feems now fufficieni if a man have 
lands enough to be made a knight, whether he be really 
knighted or not: for the coroner ought to have an 
eftate fufficient to maintain the dignity of his office, 
and anfwer any fines that may be made upon him for 
his mifbehaviour ; and, if he hath not enough to an¬ 
fwer, his fine fhall be levied on the county, as a pu- 
nilhment for electing an infufficient officer. Now, 
indeed, through the culpable negledl of gentlemen of 
-property, this office has been fuffered to fall into dif- 
repute, and get into low and indigent hands ; fo that 
although formerly no coroners would be paid for fer- 
ving their country, and they were by the aforefaid 
ftatute of Weflminifler 1. exprefsly forbidden to take 
a reward under pain of great forfeiture to the king ; 
yet for many years pafl they have only defired to be 
chofen for the fake of their perquifites ; being allow¬ 
ed fees for their attendance byflatnte 3 Hen. VII. 
c. 1. which Sir Edward Coke complains of heavily, 
though fince his time thofe fees have been much en¬ 
larged. 

The coroner is chofen for life ; but may be removed, 
either by being made ffieriff or chofen verderor, which 
are offices incompatible with the other -; and by the 
ftatute 25 Geo. II. c. 29. extortion, negledt, or mifbe- 
haviour, are alfo made caufes of removal. 

The office and power of a coroner are alfo, like 
thofe of the ffieriff, either judicial or minifterial; -but 
principally judicial. This is in great meafure afcer- 
tained by ftatute 4 Edw-. I. De officio coronatoris ; and 
con lifts, firft, in inquiring, when any perfonis flain, ol¬ 
dies fuddenly, or in prtfon, concerning the manner of 
his death . And this mult be fuper vtfurn corporis ; for 
if the body is not found, the coroner cannot fit. He 
mull alfo fit at the very place where the death hap¬ 
pened. And his inquiry is made by a jury from four, 
five or fix of the neighbouring towns, over whom he 
is to prefide. If any he found guilty by this inqueft 
of murder, he ts to commit to prifon for farther trial, 
-and is alfo lo enquire concerning their lands, goods, 
and chattels, which are forfeited thereby; but whe- 
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thtr it be murder or not, he nnift inquire vhcther Crronct, 
any dtodand has accrued to the king, or the lord of (| 
the fraud;ife, by this death ; and mult certify the Corporal, 

whole ot this inquifttion to the court of king’s-bcncli, ^—*-- 

or the next aflizes. Another branch of his office is to 
inquire concerning ffiipwrecks ; and certify whether 
wreck or not, .and who is in poffeffion of the goods. 
Concerning treafure-trove, he is alfo to inquire con¬ 
cerning the finders, and where it is, and whether any 
one be ffifpedted of having found and concealed a 
treafure ; “ and that may well be perceived (faith the 
old ftatute of Edw. I.), where one liveth riotoufly, 

-haunting taverns, and hath done fo of long time ■” 
whereupon he might be attached and held to bail up¬ 
on this ftifpicion only. 

The minifterial office of the coroner is only as the 
fheriff’s fubftitute. For when juft exception can be 
taken to the ffieriff, for ftifpicion of partiality (as that 
he is interefted in the fuit, or of kindred to either 
plaintiff or defendant), the procefs muft then be a- 
warded to the coroner, inftead of the ffieriff) for exe¬ 
cution of the king’s writs. 

CORONET. See Crown. 

Coronet, or cornet, of a horfe, the lo weft; part 
of the paftern, which runs round the coffin, and is di- 
ftinguilhed by the hair.,joining and covering the upper 
part of the hoof, 

CORONILLA, joAzAv/ podded Colutea : A genus 
of the decaudria order, belonging to the diadelphia clafs 
of plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
32<i order, Papilionacea . The calyx is bilabiated, with 
two fegments above coalited; the vexillum fcarce any 
longer than the alae; the legumen much contracted be¬ 
tween the feeds. To this genus Linnaeus alfo joins 
the emerus, or fcorpion fena; though Mr Miller makes 
it a diftinCl fpecies. There are n fpecies, all of them 
plants of conliderable beauty, with very bright yellow 
flowers. All of them, however, are rather too ten¬ 
der for this climate, except the emerus. This fpecies 
rifes with a ffirubhy item, branching numeroufly fix or 
eight feet high, clofely garniffied with winged leaves 
of three pair of lobes, terminated by an odd one ; 
and, at the iides of the branches, numerous longflower- 
ftalks, each fupporting two or three large yellow 
flowers of the papilionaceous kind, fucceeded by long- 
iffi pods ; it is eafily propagated by feeds, and like- 
wife by layers -or cuttings. The leaves of this plant are 
efteemed laxative, and ufed as a fubftitute for common 
fena in fome parts of Europe. A dye is procured by 
fermentation from the leaves, like tharof indigo. 

CORONOID, and Condyloid, proceffes.' See 
Anatomy, n° 26. 

CORPORA cavernosa, in anatomy, two fpon- 
gious bodies, called alfo corpora nervofa and curpm 
fpongiofum. See Anatomy, p. 738, col. 2. 

Corpora Pyramidalia, are two protuberances of the 
under part of the cerebellum, about an inch long; fo 
called from their refemblance to a pyramid. See A- 
natomy, n° 134,- 

Corpora Striata. See Anatony, p. 738, col. 1. 

CORPORAL, an inferior officer under a fergeant, 
in a company of foot, who has charge over one of the 
divifioiis, places and relieves centinels, and keeps good 
order in the corps de garde: he alfo receives the 
word from the inferior rounds, which paffes by his 

eof^s 
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Corporal, corps de garde. This officer carries a fufee, and is 
Corpora- commonly an old foldier: there are generally three 
tion. corporals in each company. 

Corporal of a Ship of War, an officer under the ma¬ 
tter at arms, employed to teach the officers the ex- 
ercifeof fmall arms, or of muiketry ; to attend at the 
gang-way, on entering ports, and obferve that no fpi- 
rituous liquors are brought into the ihip, unlefs by ex- 
eprefs leave from the officers. He is alfo to extinguifh 
the fire and candles at eight o’clock in winter and 
nine in fuminer, when the evening gun is fired; and 
to walk frequently down in the lower decks ill his 
watch, to fee that there are no lights but fuch as are 
under the charge of proper centinels. 

Corporal (Corporate ), is alfo an ancient church- 
term, fignifying the facred linen fpread under the cha¬ 
lice in the eucharift and mafs, to recieve the fragments 
of the bread, if any chance to fall. Some fay, it was 
pope Eufebius who firft enjoined the life of the corpo¬ 
ral ; others aferibe it to St Silvefter. It was the cuf- 
tom to carry corporals, with fome folemnity, to fires, 
and to heave them againft the flames, in order to ex- 
tinguiffi them. Philip de Comities fays, the pope 
made Louis XI. a prefent of the corporale, whereon 
my lord St Peter fung mafs. 

CORPORATION, a body politic or incorporate,- 
fo called, becaufe the perfons or members are joined 
into one body, and are qualified to take, grant, &c. 

Of corporations there is a great variety fubfitting, 
for the advancement of religion, of learning, and of 
commerce; in order to preferve entire and for ever 
thofe rights and immunities, which, if they were 
granted only to thofe individuals of which the body 
corporate is compofed, would upon their death be ut¬ 
terly loft and extindt. To fliow the advantages of 
thefe incorporations, let us confider the cafe of a col¬ 
lege in either of the univerlities, founded adfludendum 
ct orandum, for the encouragement and fupport of re¬ 
ligion and learning. If this was a mere voluntary af- 
fembly, the individuals which compofe it might in¬ 
deed read, pray, ftudy, and perform fcholaftic exer- 
cifes together, fo long as they could agree to-do fo: 
but they could neither frame, nor receive, any laws or 
rules of their condiuft; none at leaf! which would 
have any binding force, for want of a coercive power 
to create a furucient obligation. Neither could they 
be capable of retaining any privileges or immunities : 
for, if fuch privileges be attacked, which of all this 
unconnedted affembly has the right or ability to de¬ 
fend them ? And, when they are difperfed by death 
or other wife, how (hall they transfer thefe advanta¬ 
ges to another fet of ftudents, equally unconnedted as 
themfelves ? So alfo, with regard to holding eftates 
or other property, if land be granted for the purpofes 
of- religion or learning to 20 individuals not incorpo¬ 
rated, there is no legal way of continuing the pro¬ 
perty to any other perfons for the fame purpofes, but 
by endlefs conveyances from one to the other, as-of¬ 
ten as the hands, are changed. But when they are 
confolidated and/united into a corporation, they and 
their fucceffors are then confidered as one perfon in 
law: as one petjfon, they have one will, which is col- 
ledted from thef fenfe of the majority of the indivi¬ 
duals: this one will may eftabliffi rules and orders for 
the regulation of the whole, which are a fort of mu¬ 


nicipal laws of this little republic; or rules and fta- Corpora- 
tutes may be preferibed to it at its creation, which are tion. 
then in the place of natural laws : the privileges and 'jfffffn 
immunities, the eftates and polieffions, of the corpo- Comment. 
ration, when once veiled in them, will be for ever 
veiled, without any new conveyance to new fucccf- 
ftons ; for all the individual members that have cxift 
ed from the foundation to the preient tin e, or that 
fliall ever hereafter exift, are but one perfon in law, 
a perfon that never dies : in like manner as the liver 
Thames is ftill the fame river, though the parts which 
compofe it are changing every inftanr. 

The honour of originally inventing thefe political 
confutations entirely belongs to the Romans. They 
were introduced, as Plutarch fays, by Numa ; who 
finding, upon his acceffion, the city torn to pieces by 
the two rival faftions of Sabines and Romans, thought 
it a prudent and politic meafure to fubdivide thefe 
two into many fmaller ones, by inftituting feparate 
focieties of every manual trade and profelfion. They 
were afterwards much confidered by the civil law, in 
which they were called univerfitates, as forming one 
whole out of many individuals ; or collegia, from be- 
ing gathered together : they were adopted alfo by the 
canon law, for the maintenance of ecclefiaftical difei- 
pline ; and from them the fpiritual corporations are 
derived. But our laws have confiderably refined and 
improved upon the invention, according to the ufual 
genius of the Engliffi nation : particularly with regard 
to foie corporations, coulifting of one perfon only, of 
which the Roman lawyers had no notion ; their maxim 
being that “ tres facinnt collegium though they 
held, that if a corporation, originally confifting of 
three perfons, be reduced to one, “ fi nniverfitas ad 
unum redit,” it may ftill fnblift as a corporation, “ et 
ftet nomen univerfitatis.”' ' 

As to the feveral forts of corporations, the firft di- 
vilion of them is into aggregate and foie. Corporations 
aggregate confift of many perfons united together into 
one fociety, and are kept up by a perpetual fucceffion 
of members, fo as to continue for ever : of which kind 
are the mayor and commonalty of a city, the head and 
fellows of a college, the dean and chapter of a cathe¬ 
dral church. Corporations foie confift of one perfon 
only and his fucceffors, in fome particular fiation, who 
are incorporated by law, in order to give them fome 
legal capacities and advantages, particularly that of 
perpetuity, which in their natural perfons they could 
not have had. In this fenfe the king is a foie corpora¬ 
tion : fo is a biffiop : fo are fome deans and prebenda¬ 
ries, diffindt from their feveral chapters : and fo is every 
parfon and vicar. And the neceffity, or at leaft, ufe 
of this inftitution will be very apparent, if we confider 
the cafe of a parfon of a church. At the original en¬ 
dowment of parilh-churches, the freehold of the church, 
the church-yard, the parfonage-houfe, the glebe, and 
the tithes of the pariffi, were veiled in the then par¬ 
fon by the bounty of the donor, as a temporal recom- 
pence to him for his fpiritual care of the inhabitants 
and with intent that the fame emoluments ftiould ever 
afterwards continue as arecompence for the fur.c care. 

But how was this to be effected? The freehold was 
veiled in the parfon; and, if we fuppofe it vetted jn 
his natural capacity, on his death it might defeend to * 
his heir, and would,be liable to his debts and incum¬ 
brances • 
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©orjiora- brances : or at belt the heir might be compellable, at 
‘ion. , fome trouble and expence, to convey thefe rights to 
_^T' the fucceeding incumbent. The law therefore has wife- 
Cimmtnt. ly ordained, that the parfon, quatenus parfon, fhall ne¬ 
ver die, any more than the king ; by making him and 
his fuccellors a corporation. By which means all the 
original rights of the parfonage are preferved entire to 
the fucceffor : for the prefent incumbent, and his pre- 
deceiror who lived feven centuries ago, are in law one 
and the fame perfon ; and what was given to the one 
was given to the other alfo. 

Another divifion of corporations, either foie or ag¬ 
gregate, is into eccleJiajUcal and lay. Eccleiiafticil cor¬ 
porations are where the members that compofeit are 
entirely fpiritual perfons; fuch asbilhops; certain deans 
and prebendaries; all archdeacons, parfons, and vicars; 
which are foie corporations: deans and chapters at 
prefent, aud formerly prior and convent, abbot and 
monks, and the like, bodies aggregate. Thefe are 
erected for the furtherance of religion, and perpetu¬ 
ating the rights of the church.—Lay corporations are 
of two forts, civil and eleemofynary. The civil are fuch 
as are eredted for a variety of temporal purpofes. The 
king, for inftance, is made a corporation to prevent in 
general the poflibility of an interregnum or vacancy of 
the throne, and to preferve the polfeflions of the crown 
entire ; for, immediately upon the demife of one king, 
his fucceffor is in full polfeflion of the regal rights and 
dignity. Other lay corporations are eredted for the 
good government of a town or particular diftridt, as a 
mayor and commonalty, bailiff and burgeffes, or the 
like : fome for the advancement and regulation of ma¬ 
nufactures and commerce; as the trading companies 
of London and other towns: and fome for the better 
carrying on of divers fpecial purpofes; as church-war¬ 
dens, for confervation of the goods of the parilh; the 
college of phyficians and company of furgeons in Lon¬ 
don, for the improvement of the medical fcience ; the 
royal fociety for the advancement of natural know¬ 
ledge ; and the fociety of antiquarians for promoting 
the ftudy of antiquities. The eleemofynary fort are 
fuch as are confiituted for the perpetual diftribution of 
the free alms, or bounty, of the founder of them to 
fuch perfons as he has diredted. Of this kind are all 
hofpitals for the maintenance of the poor, lick, and 
impotent; and all colleges, both in univerfities and 
cut of them: which colleges are founded for two pur¬ 
pofes: 1. For the promotion of piety and learning by 
proper regulations and ordinances. 2. For imparting 
afliftanee to the members of thofe bodies, in order to 
enable them to profecute their devotion and ftudies 
with greater eafe and afliduity. And all thefe elee¬ 
mofynary corporations are, ftridtly fpeaking, lay, and 
not eccleliaftical, even though compofed of ecclefiafti- 
cal perfons, and although they in fome things partake 
of the nature, privileges, and reftridtions of ecclefi- 
aftical bodies. 

Having thus marfhalled the feveral fpccies of cor¬ 
porations, let us next proceed to confider, 1. How 
corporations in general may be created. 2. What are 
theirpowers, capacities, and incapacities. And, 3. How 
they may be diflblved. 

I. Corporations, by the civil law, feem to have 
been created by the mere adl and voluntary alTocia- 
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tion of members; provided fuch convention was Corjora- 
not contiary to law, for then it was ilicitum collegium . tion. 

It does ■ not appear that the prince’s confent was ne- - 

ceffary to be adtually given to the foundation of them; cmZent 
but merely that the original founders of thefe volun¬ 
tary and friendly focieties (for they were little more 
than fuch) Ihould not eftablilh any meetings in oppo- 
fition to the laws of the (late. 

But in England the king’s confent is abfolutely ne- 
ceffary to the eredtion of any corporation, either im¬ 
pliedly or exprefsly given. The king’s implied con- 
lent is to be found in corporations which exift. by force 
of the common law, to which former kings are 
liippofed to have given their concurrence; common 
law being nothing elfe but cuftom, arifing from the 
univerfal agreement of the whole community. Of 
this fort are the king himfelf, all biihops, parlous, vi¬ 
cars, church-wardens, and fome others ; who by com¬ 
mon law have ever been held (as far as our books can 
Ihow us) to have been corporations, virtute officii : and 
this incorporation is fo infeparably annexed to their 
offices, that we cannot frame a complete legal idea of 
any of thefe perfons, but we mull alfo have an idea of 
a corporation, capable totranfmit his rights to his fuc- 
celfors, at the fame time. Another method of impli¬ 
cation, whereby the king’s confent is prefumed, is as 
to all corporations, by prefeription, fuch as the city of 
London and many others, which have exilled as cor¬ 
porations, time whereof the memory of man runneth 
out to the contrary ; and therefore are looked upon in 
law to be well created. For though the members 
thereof can Ihow no legal charter of incorporation, 
yet in cafes of fuch high antiquity the law prefumes 
there once was one ; and that by the variety of acci¬ 
dents, which a length of time may produce, the char¬ 
ter is loll or dellroyed. The methods by which the 
kings confent is exprefsly given, are either by adl of 
parliament or charter. By adl of parliament, of which 
the royal alfeut is a neceffary ingredient, corporations 
may undoubtedly be created : but it is obfervable, that 
molt of thofe ftatutes, which are ufually cited as ha¬ 
ving created corporations, do either confirm fuch as 
have been before created by the king; as in the 
cafe of the college of phyficians, eredled by charter 
to Hen. VIII. which charter was afterwards confirm¬ 
ed in parliament; or , they permit the king toeredl a 
corporation injuturo with fuch and fuch.powers ; as is 
the cafe of the bank of England, and the fociety of the 
Britilh filhery. So that the immediate creative adl is 
ufually performed by the king alone, in virtue of his 
royal prerogative. 

All the other methods therefore whereby corpora¬ 
tions, exift, by common law, by prefeription and by 
adl of parliament, are for the moll part reducible to 
this of the king’s letters patent, or charter of incor¬ 
poration. The king’s creation may be performed by 
the words creamus , erigituus,fundamus, ircorj>oramus,ox 
the like. Nay it is held, that if the king grants to a 
fet of men to have gitda?n 'mercatcriam , “ a mercantile 
meeting or aflembly,” this is aloneTufficicnt to incor¬ 
porate and eftablilh them'for ever. 

The king (it is fald) may grant to a fubjedl the 
power of eredting corporations, though the contrary 
was formerly held: that is, he may permit the fub- 
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jedi to name the perfons and powers of the Corporation 
at his pleafure , bat it is really the king that eredis, 
and the fubjedi is but the inftrument ; for though none 
but the king can make a corporation, yet qui jacitper 
alium, jacit per fe. In this manner the chancellor of 
the univerlity of Oxford has power by charter to erect 
corporations ; and has actually often exerted it in the 
erection of feveral matriculated companies, now fub- 
lilting, of tradeftnen fubfervient to the Undents. 

When a-corporation is erected, a name mu it be gi¬ 
ven to it; and by that name alone it mull fue and be 
fued, and do all legal atSts. 

II. After a corporation is fo formed and named, it 
acquires many powers and rights, which we are next 
to confider. Some of thefe are neceflarily and infe- 
parably incident to every corporation ; which incidents, 
as foon as a corporation is duly erected, are tacitly an¬ 
nexed of courfe. As, i. To have perpetual fuccef- 
lion. This is the very end of its incorporation : for 
there cannot be a fucceffion for ever without an incor¬ 
poration ; and therefore all aggregate corporations 
have a power neceflarily implied of eledling members 
in the room of fuch. as go off. 2. To fue or be fued, 
implead or be impleaded, grant or receive, by its cor¬ 
porate name, and do all other adts as natural perfons 
may. 3. To purchafe lands, and hold them, for the 
benefit of tliemfelves and their fucceflors: which two 
are confequential to the former. 4. To have,a com¬ 
mon feal. For a corporation, being an invilible body, 
cannot manifeft its intentions by any perfonal ad! or 
oral difeourfe: it otherwife adts and fpeaks only by 
its common feal. For though the particular members 
may exprefs their private confents toany adt, by words, 
err figning their names, yet this does not bind the cor¬ 
poration; it is the fixing of the feal, and that only, 
Which unites the feveral aflents of the individuals who 
compofe the community, and makes one joint aflent 
of the whole. 5. To make by-laws or private ftatutes 
for the better government of the corporation ; which 
are binding upon themfelves, unlefs contrary to the 
laws of the land, and then they are void. But no 
trading company is with us allowed to make by-laws 
which may affedl the king’s prerogative or the com¬ 
mon profit of the people, under penalty of L. 40, un- 
lefs they be approved by the chancellor, treafurer, 
and chief juftices, or the judges of aflize in their cir¬ 
cuits : and even though they be fo approved, /till, if 
contrary to law, they are void. Thefe five powers 
are infeparably incident to every corporation, at leal! 
to every corporation aggregate: for two of them, 
though they may be pradlifed, yet are very unnecef- 
fary to a corporation foie; viz. to have a corporate 
feal to reflify his foie alfent, and to make fiatutes for 
the regulation of his own condudt. 

Corporations have a capacity to purchafe lands for 
themfelves and fucceflors ; but they .are excepted out 
of the fiatnte of wills; fo that no devife of lands to a 
corporation by will is good ; except for charitable ufes, 
by ftatute 43 Eliz. c. 4. which exception is again great¬ 
ly narrowed by the ftatute 9 Geo. II. c. 36. And alfo, 
by a great variety of ftatutes, their privilege even of 
pnrehafing from any living granter is much abridged ; 
fo that now a corporation, either ecclefiaftical or lay, 
mu ft have a licence from the king to purchafe, before 
they can exert that capacity which is vefted in thejn 
Vot. V. 


by the common law : nor is even this in all cafes fuf- 
ficient. Thefe ftatutes are generally called the ftamtes 
of mortmain. See Mortmain. 

The general duties of all bodies politic, confidered 
in their corporate capacity, may, like thefe of natural 
perfons, be reduced to this fingle one ; that of adling 
up to the end or defign, whatever it be, for which 
they were created by their founder. 

III. How corporations may be dilfolvcd. Any par¬ 
ticular member may be disfranchifed, or lof'c his place 
in the corporation, by adting contrary to the laws of 
the fociety, or the laws of the land : or he may refign 
it by his own voluntary adt. But the body politic may 
alfo itfelf be diliblved in feveral ways; which difTolu- 
tion is the civil death of the corporation: and in this 
cafe their lands and tenements fliall revert to the per- 
fou, or his heirs, who granted them to the corpora¬ 
tion: for the law doth annex a condition to every 
fuch grant, that if the corporation be diliblved, the 
granter fliall have the lands again, becatife the caufe 
of the grant faileth. The grant is indeed only during 
the life of the corporation; which may endure for 
ever; but when that life is determined by the diflb- 
lution of the body politic, the granter takes it back by 
reverfion, as in the cafe of every other grant for life. 
The debts of a corporation, either to or from it, are 
totally extinguilhed by its difl’olution; lb that the 
members thereof cannot recover, or be charged with 
them, in their natural capacities: agreeable to that 
maxim of the civil law, Si quid univerjitati debetur, fin- 
gulis non debetur; nec, quod debet univerjitas, fuiguli de¬ 
bent. 

A corporation may be dilfolvcd, I. By ad! of par¬ 
liament, which is boundlefs in its operations. 2. By 
the natural death of all its members, in cafes of an ag¬ 
gregate corporation. 3. By furrender of itsfranchifes 
into the hands of the king, which is a kind of filicide. 
4. By forfeiture of its charter, through negligence or 
abufe of its franchifes; in which Cale the law judges 
that the body politic has broken the condition upon 
which it was incorporated, and thereupon the incor¬ 
poration is void. And the regular courle is to bring 
an information in nature of a writ of quo warranto , 
to inquire by what warrant the members now exer- 
cife their corporate power, having forfeited it by fuch 
and fuch proceedings. The exertion of this ad! of 
law, for the purpofes of the ftate, in the reigns of king 
Charles and king James II. particularly by feizing the- 
charter of the city of London, gave great and juft of¬ 
fence; though perhaps, in ftridirtefs of law, the pro¬ 
ceedings in moft of them were fufficiently regular : but 
the judgment again!! that of London was reverfed by 
ad! of parliament after the revolution ; and by the fame 
ftatute it is enadled, that the franchifes of the city of 
London fliall never more be forfeited for any caufe 
whatfoever. And becaule by the common law cor¬ 
porations were dilfolved, in cafe the mayor 04- head, 
officer was not duly eledled on the day appointed in the 
charter or eftablilhed by prefeription, it is now pro¬ 
vided, that for the future no corporation fliall be dilfol- 
ved upon that account; and ample diredlions are gi¬ 
ven for appointing a new officer, in cafe there be no 
dediion, or a void one, made upon the charter orpre- 
feriptive day. 

Couporatiox Aft, is that which prevents any perfott 
3 © from 
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Corporeal from being legally elected into any office relating to 
( the government of any city or corporation, unlefs 
Corpus, ^ w ithin a twelvemonth before he has received the facra- 
ment of the Lord’s flipper, according to the rites of 
the church of England; and which enjoinsliim totake 
the oaths of allegiance and fupremacy when he takes 
the oath of office ; otherwife his election is void. : 

CORPOREAL, thofe qualities which denominate 
a body. See Incorporeal. 

CORPOREITY, the quality of that which is cor¬ 
poreal, or his body; or that which conftiunes or de¬ 
nominates it fuch.—The corporeity of God was the 
capital error of the Anthropomorphites. Someauthors 
reproach Tertullian with admitting a corporeity in the 
Deity: but it is manifefl, by body he means no more 
than fubftance. —The Mahometans reproach the Sa¬ 
maritans at this day, with a belief of the corporeity of 
God'. Many of the ancients believed the corporeity of 
angels. 

CORPSE, a dead body. 

If any one, in taking up a dead body, Heals the 
flirowd, or other apparel, it will be felony. Stealing 
only the corpfe itfelf is not felony; but it is pnnifhable 
as a mifdemeanor by indidhnent at common law. 

CORPS, in architecture, is a term borrowed from 
the French, fignifying any part that projects or ad¬ 
vances beyond the naked of a wall; and which ferves 
as a ground for fome decoration or the like. 

Corps de Bata'tlle, is the main body of an army drawn 
tap for battle. 

Corps de Garde, a poftin an army, fometimes under 
covert, fometimes in the open air, to receive a body 
of foldiery, who are relieved from time to time, and 
are to watch in their turns, for the fecurity of a quar¬ 
ter, a camp, ftation, &c_The word is alfo ofed for 

the men who watch therein. It is ufual to have, befide 
the gre.it, a little corps de garde, at a good diftance 
before the lines ; to be the more readily advertifed of 
the approach of the enemy. 

CORPULENCY, the Hate of a per fan too much 
loaded with fieffiorfat. 

Corpulency is the occafion of various difeafes, and 
particularly the apoplexy. It was held infamous among 
the ancient Lacedasmonians. 

Sennertus mentions a man that weighed 600 pounds, 
and a maid 36 years of age who weighed 45:0. Bright 
of Malden, who died at the age of 29 years in 1750, 
weightd 616 pounds, Chiapiu Vitelli, Marquis of Ce- 
rona, a noted Spaniflr general in his time, from an 
exceffive corpulency, is faid to have reduced him- 
felf, by drinking of vinegar, to fitch a degree of lean- 
nefs, that: he could fold his lkin feveral times round 
him. 

Caflile foap, in the form of a bolus, an eledluary, 
pills, or dilfolved in a gill or more foft water, from one 
to four drachms, taken at bed-tiine, isftrongly recom¬ 
mended with a view of reducing corpulency, in a dif- 
courfe on its nature, cattfes, and cure, by Malcolm Fle- 
myng, M. D. Lond. 1760. See Medicine-/W ax. 

CORPUS, in anatomy, is applied to feveral parts 
of the animal ftructure: as corpus collofum, corpus ca- 
vernofum, &c. See Anatomy, p. 739, and p. 740. 

Corpus is alfo ufed in matters of learning, for fe¬ 
veral works of the fame nature collected and bound to¬ 
gether. 
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Grattan made a collection of the canons of the Corpus 
church, called corpus cauonum, r I he corpus of the civil II 
law is compofed of the digeft, code, and infiitutes. Co . rrec * 
We have alfo a corpus of the Greek poets; and another tl0n- 
of the Latin poets. 

Corpus CbriJU, a feftival of the church of England, 
kept on the next Thurfday after Trinity-fun day, In- 
flituted in honour of the enebarift; to which alfo one 
of the colleges in Oxford is dedicated. 

CORPUSCLE, in Phyiics, a minute p_article, or 
phyiical atom, being fuch as a natural body is made up. 
of. By this word is not meant the elementary particles, 
nor the' hypoftatical principles of chemifts; but fuch 
particles, whether of a ftmplc or compound nature, 
whofe parrs will not be diffolved nor diffipated by or¬ 
dinary degrees of heat. 

CORPUSCULAR philosophy, that way of phi- 
lofophiiing which endeavours to explain things, and to 
account for the phenomena of nature, by the motion, 
figure, reft, pofuicn, &c. of the corpufcles, or the mi¬ 
nute particles of matter, 

Mr Boyle funis up the chief principles of the corpul- 
cular hypothefis, which now flouriffies under the tne-_ 
chanical philofophy in thefe particulars: 

1. They fuppofe that there is but one catholic or 
univerfal matter, which is an extended, impenetrable, 
and divifible fubftance, common to all bodies, and ca¬ 
pable of all forms. 2. That this matter, in order to 
form the vaft variety of natural bodies, mult have mo¬ 
tion in fome or all its affignable parts ; and that this 
motion was given to matter by God the Creator of all 
things, and has all manner of directions and tendencies. 

3. Matter mufl alfo be actually divided into parts, and 
each of thefe primitive particles, fragments, or atoma. 
of matter, mufl have its proper magnitude or fize, 
as alfo its peculiar figure or fliape. 4. They fup¬ 
pofe alfo, that thefe differently fized and fhaped par¬ 
ticles may have as different orders andpofitions, where¬ 
of great variety may arife in the compofition of bo¬ 
dies. 

CORRADINI de Sezza .(Peter Marcellinus), a 
learned civilian and cardinal, born at Sezza, in 1658, 
acquired the efleem and confidence of Clement XI, 
and died at Rome in 1743. He was the author of a 
learned and curious work entitled u Verus Latiiintpro- 
fanum & facrurn,” 2 vols folio ; and a hiflory of Sez¬ 
za, in 4to. 

CORRADO (Sebaflian), an Italian grammarian of 
the 16th century, taught the Greek and Latin tongues 
-at Reggio, where he formed an academy of polite li¬ 
terature ; and at length removed to Bologna, in or¬ 
der to be profefforof thofe languages. He wrote fe¬ 
veral works, the moft efteemed of which are, “ Qae- 
ftura in qua Ciceronis Vita refertur,” an excellent 
performance ; and, “ de Lingua Latina.”" He died 
in 1556. 

CORRECTION, in printing, the act of re¬ 
trenching the faults in a work ; or the reading which 
the corrector gives the firft proofs, to point out and 
amend the faults, to be rectified by the compofitor. 

The corrections are placed on the margin of each 
page, right againft the line where the faults are found. 

There are different charaters ufed to exprefs different 
corredtions, as D or J', dele, for any thing to be effa¬ 
ced or left out. When any thing is to be inferted. 
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Corfc&of the place is marked in the line with a caret a , and the 
II infenion added in the margin, When a word, 1 }!- 
Corrofives. [ a iq e< &C, j 3 to be altered, it is erafed oat or the 
proof, and that to be put in its room written in the 
margin ; always oblerving, if there be leveral niiltil.es 
in the lame line, that the corredlions in the margin be 
feparated by little bars, or ftrokes, | . If a fpace be 
omitted, its place is marked with a caret, and the 
margin with ^. If a fpace be wrong placed, as in 
the middle of a word, the two parts are connected 
with a cu rve, and the fame character put in the 

'margin. If a letter be inverted, it is expreffed on the 
margin with g>. If any thing be tranfpofed, it is 
marked thus: The fborteft | are the\ follies I beft; for the 
Jkorteflfollies arsthe beji; and in the margin is added tr. 
in a circle. If Roman chandlers are to be chauged for 
Italic, or vice verfa, a line is drawn under them thus, 
and Roman or Italic added in the margin ; if to capi¬ 
tals, a double line. If a word or fentence is entirely 
omitted, the place is marked with a caret, and in the 
margin is inferted the word out. If the letters of 
a word Hand too far afiinder, a line is drawn under 
them, and in the margin is put a crooked line or 
hook, thus_.. 

CORRECTOR, in general, denotes fomething that 
mends the faults or bad qualities of others. 

Corrector of the Staple in Britain, a clerk belong¬ 
ing to the ftaple, whole bufmefs is to write down and 
record the bargains that merchants make there. 

Corrector, in medicine or pharmacy, an ingre¬ 
dient in a compofition, which guards againft or abates 
the force of another. 

CORREGIDOR, the name of an officer of jn- 
Itice in Spain, and countries fubjedt to the Spanilh 
government. He is the chief judge of a town or 
province. 

CORREGGIO. See Allegri. 

CORRELATIVE, fomething oppofed to another 
in a certain relation. Thus, father and fon are cor¬ 
relatives. Light and darknefs, motion and reft, are 
correlative and oppofite terms. 

CORRIGIOLA, in botany: A genus of the trigy- 
nia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 54th or¬ 
der, Mifcellanex. The calyx is pentaphyllous; the pe¬ 
tals five ; and one three-cornered feed. 

CORROBORANTS, or Corroborative Medi- 
dues. See Strengtheners. 

CORROSION, in a general fenfe, the action <sf 
gnawing away, by degrees, the continuity of the parts 
of bodies. 

Corrosion, in chemiitry, an adioti of bodies, by 
means of proper menftruums, that produces new com¬ 
binations, and a change of their form, without convert¬ 
ing them to fluidity. ' 

CORROSIVE sublimate mercury. SeeCnE- 

>tISTRY-/Wc?X. 

CORRUGATOR muscle. SeeANATOMY, Ta¬ 
ils of the Mufcles. 

CORROSIVES, in furgery, are medicines which 
corrode whatever part of the body they are applied to : 
fuch are burnt alum, white precipitate of mercury, 
white vitriol, red precipitate of mercury, butter of an¬ 
timony, lapis iufernalis, &c. 


CORRUPTICOLcl, a fed who rofe out of the CorrjpT 
Moaophylues in Egypt about the year 519, under colic, 
their chief Severus, tiic pretended patriarch of Alex- 
antlria. ,_ 

Their cliltinguilhing do&rinc, whence they derived 
their name, was, that the body of Jelus thrift u as 
corruptible ; that the fathers had owned it; and that 
to deny it was to deny the truth of our Saviour’s 
paffion. 

On the other hand, Julian of Halicarnaffus, another 
Eutychian, a refugee, as well as Severus, in Alexan¬ 
dria, maintained that the body of Jefus Chrift had been 
always incorruptible ; that to fay it was corruptible, 
was to make a diftindion between Jefus Chrift and the 
Word, and by confequcnce to make two natures'in Je¬ 
fus Chrift. 

The people of Alexandria were divided between the 
two opinions•> and the partifans of Severus were call¬ 
ed corrupticoU, q. d. worlhippers of fomething cor¬ 
ruptible fometimes they were denominated cormp- 
tibles ; and the adherents of Julian incotruptibsies or 
phantaftafla;. The clergy and fecular ppvvers favoured 
the firft ; the monks and the people the latter. 

CORRUPTION, the deftrudion, extinction, or 
at leaft celfation for a time, of the proper mode of 
exiftence of any natural body. See Putrefaction. 

Corruption of Blood, in law, one of the confequeu- 
ces of an attainder ; and is both upwards and down¬ 
wards ; fo that an attainted perfon can neither inherit 
lands or other hereditaments from his anceftors, nor 
retain thofe he is already in poffeffion of, nor tranfmit 
them by defeent to any heir; but the fame (hall efeheat 
to the lord of the fee, fubjed to the king’s luperior 
right of forfeiture; and the perfon attainted lhall alfa 
obftrnd all defeents to his pofterity, wherever they are 
obliged to derive a title through him to a remoter an- 
ceftor. See Attainder. 

This is one of thofe notions which our laws have Slasht. 
adopted from the feodal conftitutions, at the time of Comment. 
the Norman conqueft ; as appears from its being un¬ 
known in thofe tenures which are indifputably Saxon, 
or Gavel kind: wherein, though by treafon, according 
to the ancient Saxon laws, the land is forfeited to the 
king, yet no corruption of blood, no impediment of 
defeents, enfues ; and on judgment of mere felony, no 
efeheat accrues to the lord. Bur, by the law of Eng¬ 
land, derived as above, a man’s blood is fo univerfally 
corrupted by attainder, that his fons can neither inhe¬ 
rit to him nor to any other anceftor, at leaft on the part 
of their attainted father. 

This corruption of blood cannot be abfolutely remo¬ 
ved but by authority of parliament. The king may 
excufe the public puniflimenr of an offender'; but can¬ 
not abolifh the private right which has accrued, or may 
accrue, to individuals as a confequenee of the crimi¬ 
nal’s attainder. Pie may remit a forfeiture in which 
the intereft of the crown is alone concerned : but he 
cannot wipe away the corruption of blood ; for there¬ 
in a third perfon hath an imereft, the lord who claims 
by efeheat. If therefore a man hath a fon, and is at¬ 
tainted, and afterwards pardoned by the king ; this 
fon can never inherit to his father, or father’s ance¬ 
ftors ; becatife his paternal blood, being once thorough¬ 
ly corrupted by his father’s attainder, muft continue 
fo : hut if the fon had teen born after the pardon, he 
3 O 2 might 
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Corfiir mighc inherit; bccaufe, by the pardon, the father is 
II made a new man, and may convey new inheritable 
feor ’ lca ~ blood to his after-born children. 

This corruption of blood, thus arifing from feudal 
principles, but perhaps extended farther than even 
thefe principles will warrant, has been long looked upon 
as a peculiar hardfhip : bccaufe the oppreffive parts of 
the feudal tenures being now in general abolilhed, it 
fee ms unreafonable to referve one of their moil ine¬ 
quitable confequences ; namely, that the children fliould 
not only be reduced to prefent poverty (which, how¬ 
ever fevere, is fufiiciently juflified upon reafons of pub¬ 
lic policy), but alfo be laid under future difficulties of 
inheritance, on account of the guilt of their anceflors. 
And therefore in molt (if not all) of the new felonies 
treated by Parliament fince the reign of Henry VIII. 
it is declared that they fhall not extend to any cor¬ 
ruption of blood: and by th* flatute 7 Anne c. 21. 
(the operation of which is poftponed by the ftatiue 
17 Geo. II. c. 39.) it is enacted, that, after the death 
of the late pretender and his fons, no attainder for 
treafon fhall extend to the difinheriting any heir, nor 
the prejudice of any perfon, other than the offender 
himfelf : which provilions have indeed carried the re¬ 
medy farther than was required by the hardfhip above 
complained of; which is only the future obllrudlion of 
defeents, where the pedigree happens to be deduced 
through the blood of an attainted anceftor. 

CORSAIR, a pirate or perfon who fcotirs the 
feas, efpecially the Mediterranean, with a veffel armed 
for war, without commiflion from any prince or power, 
to plunder merchant-veffels. The word comes from 
the Italian carfare, of corfo, or a curfbus, by reafon 
of their courfes, or excurfions—The name is com¬ 
monly given to the piratical cruifers of Barbary, who 
had their rife about the beginning of the 16th cen- 
lury. 

A corfalr is diftinguifhed from a privateer in this, 
that the latter does it under a cominiffion, and only 
attacks the veffels of thofe at war with the Hate whence 
his cominitlion is derived. The punifhment of a cor- 
fair is to be hanged, without reiniffion ; whereas pri¬ 
vateers are to be treated as prifoners of war. All c«r- 
fair veffels are good prizes. 

CORSELET, a little cuirafs ; or, according to o- 
thers, an armour or coat made to cover the whole bo¬ 
dy, anciently worn by the pike-men, nfually placed in 
the front and flanks of the battle, for the better refill¬ 
ing the enemy’s affaults, and guarding the loldiers pla¬ 
ced behind them. 

CORSICA, (anc. geog.) an ifland fituated in that part 
of the Mediterranean anciently called the Sea of Ligu¬ 
ria, in length from north to fouth 150 miles, and where 
broadefl 50, (Pliny). The ancient inhabitants were 
the Phocenfes, (Herodotus); from which they remo¬ 
ved to Maffilia. To them fucceeded the Ligurians 
and Hifpani, as appears from the fimilitude of rites 
and cuftoms: afterwards two Roman colonies, one by 
Marius, the other by Sylla. To the fouth it is fe- 
parated from Sardinia by a narrow flraic called T*<?pot, 
or Fofa, (Pliny) ; fixty ftadia or about feven miles in 
breadth, (Strabo). It was famous for its barren 
rocks, its woods, and its honey ; which laft was rec¬ 
koned noxious, from the great plenty of yew-trees, ac¬ 


cording to Diodorus Siculus and Virgil. Corf was Corfned 
the name of the people, (Livy) ; Cymacus, the epi- II 
ther, (Virgil).—The ifland Hill retains its ancient Lories, 
name Corjica ; fituated between 8 and 10 degrees of' v ' 
eaft longitude, and between 41 and 43 degrees of 
north latitude. It was formerly fuhject to Genoa ; 
though the natives for many years difputed their right. 

The ifland is now in the hands of the French ; and 
have lately, in confequence of the revolution in France, 
been admitted to a participation of all the rights and 
privileges or free citizens. 

CORSNED, or Morsel of Execration, a fpe- 
cies of trial or purgation * anciently in ufe in Britain, * See Trial. 
and which probably arofe from an abufe of revelation 
in the dark ages of luperflition. It confiftrd of a piece 
of cheeie or bread, about an onnee in weight, which 
was confecrated with a form of exorcifm ; defiring of 
the Almighty that it might caufe convuliions and pale- 
nefs, and find no paffage if the man w as really guil¬ 
ty ; but might turn to health and nourillimem if he 
was innocent; as the water of jealoufy among the Jews 
was, by God’s efpecial appointment, to caufe the belly 
to fwell, and the thigh to rot, if the woman was guil¬ 
ty of adultery. This corfned was then given to the 
fufpedted perfon, who at the fame time alfo received 
the holy facranient: if indeed the corfned was not, as 
fome have fufpefted, the facramental bread itfelf; till 
the fubfequent invention of tranfubftantiation prefer- 
ved it from profane ufes w ith a more profound refpedl 
than formerly. Cur hiliorians affure us, that God¬ 
win, Earl of Kent, in the reign of King Edw ard the 
Confeffor, abjuring the death of the king’s brother, at 
lalt appealed to his corfned, “ per buccellam deglutien- 
dam abjurav'tt which ftuck in bis throat and killed 
him. This cuftom has been long fmee gradually abo- 
lifiied, though the remembrance of it ltill fubiifts in 
certain phrafes of abjuration retained among the com¬ 
mon people ; as, “ ] will take the facrament upon it; 

May this morfel be my laft;” and the like. 

CORT (Cornelius), a celebrated engraver, was born 
at Hoorn in Holland in 1536. After'having learned 
the firft principles of drawing and engraving, lie w ent 
to Italy to complete his ftudies, and vifited all the pla¬ 
ces famous for the works of the great mailers. At 
Venice he was courteoufly received by Titian ; and en¬ 
graved feveral plates from the pifiures of that admi¬ 
rable painter. He at laft fettled at Rome, where he 
died 1578, aged 42. According to Bafan, he was 
“ the bed engraver w'ith the burin or graver only that 
Holland ever produced. We find in his prints,” adds 
he, “ corre&nefs of drawing, and an exquifite tafte.” 

He praifes alfo the tafte and lightnefs of touch with 
which he engraved landfcapes, and that without the 
affiftance of the point. It is no frnall honour to this 
artift, that Agoflino Carracci was his fcholar, and imi¬ 
tated his ftyle of engraving rather than that of any 
other mailer. Kis engravings are very numerous (151 
according to Abbe Marolles), and by no means un¬ 
common. 

CORTES of Spain, a term purely Spanifli, figni- 
fying the courts, i. e. the dates, or affembly of the 
Hates, at Madrid. 

Cortes, or Cortez, (Ferdinand), a Spanilh ge- 
nerai, famous for the conqueft of Mexico, and other 
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victories over the natives of South America ; hut infa¬ 
mous for the cruelties he committed upon the van- 
quilhed, without regard to rank, age, or fex. It pro¬ 
bably was on this account he was but coolly received 
on his return to Europe by his royal mailer Charles le 
Quint: it is even aliened that the emperor aiked him 
who he was ? to which Cortez replied; “ I am the 
man who have given you more provinces than your an¬ 
cestors have left you to .vns.” Died in 1554, aged 63. 
See Mexico. 

CORTEX, in botany; the rind or coarfe outer 
bark of plants. The organization of the outer and 
inner barks, which differ principally in the finenefsof 
their texture, is particularly explained under the article 
Plants. 

Wounds of the bark, and its reparations from the 
wood, whether naturally or artificially made, are eafi- 
ly cured, and made to unite again by proper care. If 
fedtions be made in the rinds of the alh and fycamore 
of a fquare figure, three fides cut, and the fourth un¬ 
cut, and the whole be afterwards bound round with a 
pack-thread, it will all unite again, only leaving a fear 
in each of the three fides where it was cut. If l'everal 
parts of the bark of either of thefe trees be cut off, and 
entirely feparated from the tree ; fome lhallower, lea¬ 
ving a part of the bark on, and others deeper, to the 
wood itfslf; thefe pieces being again put into their 
places, and bound on with pack-thread, will not in¬ 
deed unite, but a frefh bark will grow in their 
places, and thrufl them away: but if they be hrft 
carefully laid on in the exadt diredtion in which they 
originally grew, and then the whole part beyond the 
wound'on ’ every fide covered with a large plafter of 
diachylon, or the like, and this bound-dtyer with pack¬ 
thread to keep all firmly in their places, the pieces of 
bark, whether cut off lhallower or deep down to the 
verv wood of the tree, will firmly unite themfelves to 
the places where they originally grew. This cure will 
be performed in about three weeks : but the outer rind 
of the feparated pieces will not be plump, but fome- 
what fhrivelled ; the edges alfo will recede fomewhat 
from their original place; fo that there remains a fort 
of fear all round. Thefe experiments are befl made 
in the fpring feafon; for in the autumn and winter, 
the fap arifing but weakly, the parts that fhould unite 
wither before that is brought about. The fuceefs 
of thefe experiments has made fome think that the 
whole branch of a tree feparated and bound on again 
might unite with the reft. But the experiments that 
have been made in the moll favourable manner for fuch 
a trial have all proved vain, the branch cut off wither¬ 
ing always in a few days, however well united and ! 
carefully kept on. 

Cortex Peruvianus. See Cinchona. 

Cortex Winteranus. See Wintera. 

CORTONA (Pietro da). See Berretini. 

Cortona, a very ancient town of Italy, men¬ 
tioned by many of the Roman hiftorians. It was ori¬ 
ginally called Gorton, and lay to the northward of the 
lake Thrafymenus. It Hill retains the name of Cor¬ 
tona. E. Long. 13. o. N. Lat. 43. ij. 

CORTONESE (Pietro Palo). SeeGoBBo. 

CORJUSA, bear’s-ear sanicle : A genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of* 


plants, and in the natural method ranking undtr the 
21 fl order, Precise. The corollais wheel-lhaped, with 
its throat like an elevated ring; the capfule unilocular, 
oval, and quinquevalved at the top. There are two 
fpecies, both of them very low, flowery, herbaceous 
perennials, crowned by umbelsof monopetalous, wheel- 
lhaped flowers, of a fine red colour. They are natives 
of montainous rocky parts abroad, fo mult have a dry 
lean foil; or they may be kept in pots of dry landy 
earth placed in the lhade, and in fumnier mult be duly 
watered ; and their propagation here is by flipping the 
roots in October. 

CORRUNNA, or Groyne, a port-town of Gal- 
licia in Spain, littiaced on a fine hay of the Atlantic 
ocean, about 32 miles north of Compoflella : W. 
Long. 9. o. and N. Lat. 43. o. 

CORUS, Omer, Homer, or Chomer, in the 
Jewilh antiquities, a mtafure containing 10 baths or 
75 gallons and 5 pints, as a meafure of things liquid, 
and 32 pecks and 1 pint, as a meafure for things dry. 
The corns or outer was molt commonly a meafure for 
things dry ; and the greatefl that was ufed among the 
Jews. It contained, according to the rabbins ioe- 
phahs or 30 fata or feabs. Corns is the molt ufiial 
term in the hiftorical wiiters, and outer or dottier a- 
mong the prophets. 

Corus is alfo ufed in fome of the old writers for 
eight bufliels or a quarter; decern corns tritici, five de¬ 
cent quarteria. 

CORUSCATION, a glittering or gleam of light 
ilfuing from any thing. It is chiefly ufed for a flalh 
of lightning darting Irom the clouds in time of thun¬ 
der. 

There is a method of producing artificial corufca- 
tions or fparkling fiery meteors, which wiii be vilible 
not only in 'the dark but at noon-day, and that from 
two liquors actually cold. The method is this. Fif¬ 
teen grains of folid pbofphorus are 10 be melted in 
about a drachm of water ; when this is cold, pour upon 
it about two ounces of oil of vitriol ; let thefe be 
lhaken together, and they will at firft hear, and after¬ 
wards they will throw up fiery balls in great number, 
which will adhere like fo many flats to the fides of 
the glafs, and continue burning a conliderable time ; 
after this, if a fmall quantity of oil of turpentine is 
poured 1 in without (baking the vial, the mixture will 
of itfelf take fire, and burn very furioufly. The vef- 
fcl Ihould be large and open at the top. 

Artificial cornfcations may alfo be produced by means 
of oil of vitriol and iron, in the following manner. 
Take a glafs body capable of holding three quarts; 
put into this three ounces of oil of vitriol and twelve 
ounces of water ; then warming the mixture a little, 
throw in*£t feveral times, two ounces, or more, of 
clean iron filings: upon this an ebullition and white 
vapours will arife : then prefent a lighted candle to 
the mouth of the veflel, and the vapour will take fire, 
and afford a bright fulmination or flafh like light¬ 
ning. Applying the candle in this manner feveral 
times, the effeftwill always be the fame; and fome- 
times the fire will fill the whole body of the glafs, and 
even circulate to the bottom of the liquor ; at others, 
it will only reach a little way down its neck. The 
great caution to be ufed in making this experiment is 

the 
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Qorvarant, the miking the vapour of a proper heat: for if too choughs were included, Every hamlet Was to nroviJe Corvus, 

Corvun. co ld, few vapours will arife ; and .if made too hot, crow-nets for ten years; and all the inhabitants were '- v -' 

they will arife too fall, and will only take fire in the obliged at certain times to affcruble during that Space 

neck of the gUi’s, .without any remarkable corrufca- to.confult of the proper means for extirpating them, 

tion. But though the crow abounds thus iii Britain, it is fo 

CORVORAMT, formerly written Cormorant, -rare in Sweden, that Linnaeus fpeaks of it only as a 
See Pelicanu.s. bird thathe once knew killed there. It lays the fame 

CORVUS,. the Raven or Crow kind, in ornitho- number of eggs as the raven, and of the fame colour : 
logy ; a genus of birds of the order of piece, the di- immediately after deferring their young they go in 
ilingnilhing charafteri flics of which are thefe: The pairs. Both thefe birds are often found white or pied; 
beak is convex and cultrated ; the noftriis are covered an accident that befals black birds more frequently 
with brifitly feathers ; the tongue is forked and carti- than any others. Mr Pennant fays, he has observed 
.laginous; and the feet are of the walking kind. Tlic -one entirely of a pale brown colour, not only in its plu- 
,.Species are 19. The mofl remarkable are : mage, but even in its bill and feet. The crow weighs 

i. The corax, or raven of Englifh authors, weighs about 20 ounces. Its length is 18 inches; its breadth 
three pounds, and is about two feet two inches in two feet two inches. 

length ; the colour is black, finely gloffed with a rich Concerning thefe birds, we have the following cu- 

blue ; the belly excepted, which is of a dufky colour, rious anecdote in Mr Edward’s natural hiflory*. “ The * y 0 j, y. 

They are very docile, birds, and maybe trained up to reverend Mr Robiufon reft or of Oufby in Wefimore- Pref. h»< 

fowling like hawks; to fetch and carry like Spaniels; land and Cumberland, fays, ‘that birds are natural 

they may be taught to fpeak like parrots ; and, what is , planters of all forts of wood and trees. 1 hey difiemi- 

mofl extraordinary of all, they may be taught to imi- nate the kernels upon the earth, which like' nurfe- 


tate the human voice in linging. They have a great ries brings them forth till they grow up to their natu- 
propenfity to pilfer, often hiding things of value to the ral ftrength and perfection.’ He fays, ‘ About 25 


. great lofs of the owner, without ule to themfelves. They 
frequent the neighbourhood of great towns, where they 
are ufeful in devouring the carcafes and filth which would 
. otherwife prove a nuifance. They, however, alfo de- 
ftroy many living animals ; fitch as rabbits, young 
ducks, and chickens, and not unfrequemly lambs 
which have been dropped in a weak fiate. In clear 
weather they fly in pairs to a great height, making a 
deep loud noife, different from the common croaking. 
Their feent is remarkably good ; and they are -very 
long lived. The quills of ravens fell for 12 s.per hun¬ 
dred, being of great ufe in tuning the lower notes of 
. an harpiichord when the wires are fet at a confiderable 
diftance from the flicks—The raven makes its neft 
early in the fpring, laying 5 or 6 eggs, of a pale 
bluilh-green colour fpotted with brown. With 11s it 
builds in trees ; but in Greenland and Iceland makes 
its neft in the holes of rocks, compofing it of roots and 
twigs, together with the bones they have picked, and 
lining it with hair, mofs, &c. The flelhof thefe birds, 
rank and unfavoury as we may well fuppofe it, is eaten 
in Greenland by many" of the natives, who alfo ufe 
the fkins as a warm under-covering. 

2. The corone, or carrion-crow, in the form of its 
body agrees with the raven; -alfo in its food, which 
is carrion and other filth. It will alfo eat grain and 
infects; and like the raven will pick out the eyes: 
for which reafon it was formerly diflinguifhed fromthe 
rook, which feeds entirely on grain and infefts, by 
the name of the gor orgor-croiv. Virgil fays that its 
croaking foreboded rain: 

Turn cornix plena pluviam vocat improba voce. 

It was alfo thought a bird of bad omen, efpecially if 
it happened to be feen on the left hand : 

SiBpe finiflra cava pradixit ab ilice comix. 

England breeds more of this kind of birds than any 
other country in Europe. In the 24th of Henry VIII. 
"they were grown fo numerous, arid thought to be fo 
prejudicial to the farmer, that they were confidered 
as an evil worthy of parliamentary redrefs; an aft 
was palled for their deflruftion, in which rooks and 


years ago, coming from Rofecaftle early in the morn¬ 
ing, I obferved a ; great number of crows very bufy a: 
-'their work upon a declining ground of a mo fly fur- 
face: I went out of my way on purpofe to view their 
-labour, and I found they were planting a grove of 
oaks. The manner of their planting was thus: they 
firfl made little holes in the earth with their bills, go¬ 
ing about and about till the hole was deep enough; 
and then they dropped in the acorn, and covered 
it with earth and mofs. The feafon was at the let¬ 
ter end of autumn when all feeds are full ripe.’ Mr 
Robinfon feems to think that Providence had given 
the crows this inflinft folely for the propagation 
•of trees ; but 1 imagine it was given them principally 
for their own preservation, by hiding provilion in time 
of plenty, in order to fupply them in. a time of Scarci¬ 
ty : for it is obferved in tame pies and daws kept a* 
bout houfes, that they will hide their meat when they 
have plenty of it, and fetch it from their hiding-places 
when they want. So that fuch an inflinft in thefe 
birds may anfwer a double purpofe; both their own 
fupport in times of need, and the propagation of the 
trees they .plant: for wherever they hide a great num¬ 
ber of nuts or grain in the earth, we cannot fuppofe 
they find them all again ; but that as many will remain 
in the plot of ground they make ufe of, as can well 
grow by one another.” 

3. The frugilegus, or rook, is the corvus of Virgils 
no other fpecies of this kind being gregarious. 

Efajiu deccdens agmine magno 

Corvorum ircrepuit denfis exercUus ain't 

A vefy natural description of the evening return of 
thefe birds to their nells. 

The rook differs not greatly in its form from the 
carrion crow : the mofl remarkable difference is in the 
noftriis and root of the bill; which parts in the crow 
arc well clothed with feathers, but in the rook are 
bare, or covered only with fonic briflly hairs. This 
arifes from its thrufling the bill into the earth conti¬ 
nually, after the Various worms and erucse of infefts, 
on which it feeds; for it does not live on carrion, like 

the 
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Corvus.- the laft fpecies anJ ravens. Befides infe&s, it alfo 

'---- feeds on all forts of grain, to fome inconvenience per¬ 

haps to the liufbindnutn, but no doubt doubly repaid 
by the good done him in extirpating the maggot of 
the citaferbeetle, which in fome fealons deitroys whole 
crops of corn by feeding on the roots. The rook is 
a gregarious bird, fometintes being feen in innncnfe 
flocks, fo as to alrnoft darken the air. Thele flights 
they regularly perform morning and evening, except 
in breeding-time, when the daily attendance of both 
male and female is required for the nfe of incubation, 
or feeding the young ; for it is obferved that they do 
both by turns. As thefe birds are apt to form them- 
felves into focieties, fuch places as they frequent du¬ 
ring the breeding-time are called rookeries ; and they 
generally clioofe a large clump of the talleft trees for 
this purpofe ; but make fo great a litter, and fuch a 
perpetual chatter, that nothing but habit and a length 
of time can reconcile one to the noife. The eggs 
are like thofe of crows, bat lefs, and the fpots larger. 
They begin to build in March, and after thebreed- 
ing-fcafon forfake their neft trees, going to rooft elfe 
where, but have been obferved to return to them in. 
Auguft : in Odtober they repair their nefts. In Bri¬ 
tain they remain the whole year ; yet we are told that, 
both in France and Silefia they are birds of palfage. 
Whether they migrate or not in Sweden, we are not- 
told; but Linnseus talks of their building there. The 
young birds are accounted good eating, efpecially if 
fleinned and put in a pie. 

4. The cornix, or royfton crow, petty much re- 
fembles the rook, feeding on infefts, and flying to¬ 
gether in great flocks. In England it is a bird of paf- 
fage, vifiting that kingdom in the beginning of win¬ 
ter, and leaving it with the woodcocks. In the ma¬ 
ritime parts they feed on crabs and Ihell-fifh. They 
are very common in Scotland : in many parts of the 
Highlands, and in all the Hebrides, Orknies, and 
Shetland, it is the only fpecies of genuine crow ; the 
carrion and rook being unknown there. It breeds 
and continues in thofe parts the whole year round. I11 
the Highlands, they breed indifferently in all kinds of 
trees : lay fix eggs : have a fhriller note than the com¬ 
mon crows; are much more mifehievous ; pick out 
the eyes of lambs, and even of liorfes whenengaged 
in bogs. They are, therefore, in many places pro- 
feribed, and rewards given for killing them. For 
want of other food thefe birds will eat cran-berries or 
other mountain berries. 

1-date 5- Thedauricus, or white-breafted crow is in length 

OXLIX, about 12 inches; the bill is black; the head and 
throat are black, gloffed with blue ; the neck and 
breafl white ; the reft of the body, wings, and tail, 
blue black ; the legs of a lead-colour ; the claws 
black. The fpecimen figured by Buffon came from 
Senegal; but it is by no means confined to that quar¬ 
ter. Pallas deferibes the fame fpecies, which he fays 
come early in the fpring in great flights from China, 
and the fouthern Monguls country, into the parts a- 
bout the lake Baikal, but mod frequent about the 
towns and villages on the river Lena, in which part the 
jackdaws and Royfton crows are very feldom feen. It 
is faid they are likewife found in vaft numbers in the 
island of Johann, where they live chiefly on infedis and 
fruits, and make their nefts in trees. 


6. The moucdula, or jack-daw, weighs nine oun¬ 
ces ; the length thirteen inches, the breadth twemy- 
tiglu. The head is large in proportion to its body ; 
winch, Mr Willoughby ins, argues him to be ingeni¬ 
ous and crafty. The hides are white : the breafl and 
belly ai c ofadufky hue inclining' to alh-colcr : the 
reft of the plumage, is black, nightly glofltd with blue: 
the claws arc very ftrong and hooked. It is a docile and 
loquacious bird. Jack-daws breed in - ftecples, old 
caftles, and in high rocks, laying five or fix eggs. 
Sometimes they have been known to breed in hollow- 
trees near a rookery, and join thofe birds in their fo¬ 
raging parties. In fome parts of Ilampfhire, they 
make their nefts in rabbit holes ; they alfo build in the 
interftices between the upright and tranfum Hones of 
Stonehenge; a proof of the prodigious height of that 
ftupendous antiquity, for their nefts are placed beyond 
the reach of the Iheplierd boys, who are always idling 
about this fpot. They are gregarious birds ; and feed 
on infetfts, grain, and feeds.—Thefe birds are frequent¬ 
ly brought np tame : they have a pradtice of hiding 
that part of their food which they cannot eat; and of¬ 
ten, alongft with it, they fccret frnall valuables, thereby 
foinetimes occafioning injurious fufpicions of theft in 
fervants or others not guilty. 

7. The glandarius,. or jay, is one of the moft beau¬ 
tiful of Britilh birds* - The weight is between fix 
and feven -ounces: the length 13 inches. The fore¬ 
head is white ftreaked with black ; the head is covered 
with very longfeathcrs, which it can eredt at pleafure- 
into the form of a creft : the whole neck, back, breaft, 
and belly, are of a faint purple dallied with grey ; the 
covert-feathers of the wings are of the fame colour. 
The firft quill-feathe-r is black; the exterior webs of 
the nine next are alh-coloured ; the interior we-bs duf- 
ky; the fix-next are black, but the lower tides of 
their exterior webs are white tinged with blue; the 
two next wholly black; the laft of a fine bay colour 
tipt with black. The Idler coverts are of a light 
bay: the greater covert-feathers moft beautifully 
barred with a lively blue, black, and white: the 
reft are black : the rump is white. The tail con- 
ftfts of twelve black feathers. The feet are of a 
pale brown; the claws large and hooked.—- jays build- 
chiefly in woods, making their neft of flicks, fibres of 
roots, and tender twigs; and lay five or fix eggs, of the 
fize of a pigeon’s, cinerous olive, marked with pale 
brown. The young keep with the old ones till the 
next pairing time in fpring; when they clioofe each 
his mate to produce their future progeny. In gene¬ 
ral they feed on acorns, nuts, feeds, and fruits of all 
kinds; but will foinetimes deflroy young chickens and 
eggs, and will alfo take away birds that have been - 
caught in a trap or entangled with, birdlime. They 
are often kept in cages, and will talk pretty well; but 
then lofe all their beauty fo confpicuous in the wild 
ftate. 

8. The caryocatadbes, or nut-cracker, is fomewhat 
lefs than the jack-daw : the bill is ftrong, ftraight, and 
black : the colour of the whole head and neck, breaft 
and body, of a rufty brown: the crown of the head 
and rump are plain; the other parts marked with tri¬ 
angular white fpots : the wings are black; the coverts 
fpotted in the fame manne r as the body: the tail is 
rounded at. the end, black tipt with white : the vent- 
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Corvus. feathers arc white; the legs dufey. Wt find thefe places ; builds its tied in high cliffs or ruined towers ; Oorvui 

' v ' birds (battered ia many parts of Europe, but no whci e and lays four or five eggs, white fpotied with »a dirty *- 

fo plenty as in Germany ; they are found alio in Swe- yellow. It feeds on infefts, and alfo on new-fowii 
den and Denmark,, where they frequent the moua- corn. They commonly fly high, make a (hriller noife 
tainmis parts. Sometimes they come in va(t flocks in- than the jack-daw, and may be taught to fpeak. It is 
to France, efpecially Burgundy. They viiit England a very tender bird, and unable to bear very ievere wca- 
very fcldoin ; arc alfo found in North America, but ther ; is of an elegant, {lender-make ; active, reftlefs, 
not near the fea-coafis. One has been brought from and thieving ; much taken with glitter, and fo med- 
Kamtfchatka by the laic voyagers.—In manners this dling as not to be traded where things of conlequence 
birdisfaid to refemble the jay, laying up a Ilore of lie. It is very apt to catch up bits of lighted Hicks; 
acorns and nuts. In fome parts it keeps chiefiy in fo that there are infiances of boufes being fet on fire 
the pine forells, on the kernels of which it then feeds ; by its means; on which account Cambden calls it in- 
but is faid frequently to pierce the trees like the wood- esndiaria avis .^It is found in Cornwall, Flintlhire, 
pecker, for which the bill feems not unapt. It makes Cacrnarvonlhire, and Anglefea, in the rocky cliffs along 
its nefis,, in holes of trees. Klein mentions two varie- the (bores. It is alfo found in Scotland as far as Strath- 
ties, onefmaller than the other ; the laigefl, he fays, navein, and in fomeof the Hebrides. Its colour is 
breaks the nuts to pieces, and the other pierces them, wholly black, beautifully globed over with blue and 
Both feed at times on wild berries and ini’e< 2 3. purple : the legs and bill are of a bright orange colour 

9. The pica, or magpie, is in length above 18 inch- inclining to red : the longue isalmolt as long as the bill, 

es, and weighs 8 or 9 ounces. The bill is black : the and a little cloven : the claws are large, hooked, and 

irides are hazel; the fcapulars, and all the under parts black. 

from the bread, are white ; the reft of the plumage, n. The crifiatus, or blue jay, is much fmaller than 

wings, and tail, black, glofled with green, purple, and the common jay. The bill is black and above an inch 
blue, in different lights : the eleven firft quills are white long: the head is crelled and blue : a fireak of the 
in the middle on the inner web, lelfening by degrees Tides cf the head and throat are of a bluilh white, and 
as they advance inwards : the tail is very cuneiform, the there is a fpot of the lame over the eye : hind part of 
two middle feathers being near 11 inches in length, the neck and back is blue ; the wings and tail are the 

and the iitmoft only 5 inches and a half : the legs are fame; all the feathers of the lalt, except the two 

black. We can form no judgement of the beauties of middle ones, tipped with white ; the feathers of both 
this bird, from thofe dirty mutilated fpecimens which it and ,the wings elegantly barred with black, and the 
we fee expofed daily in a wicker cage at every Hall, greater coverts and fecond quills tipped with white : 

It is only in a Hate of nature that they can be found ; the bread is of a bloilom colour; the belly and under 

aiid whoever views them in this date, will do fo with tail-coverts white : the legs are dnlky brown : the tail 

adonilhment: for though the colours, at a didant view, is nearly as long as the red of the bird. The colours 
feem to be mere black and white, yet the fplendor of the female are lefs bright than thofe of the male— 
that meets in every new Htuation the eye of the be- This fpecies is faid to be peculiar to North America, 
holder, will oblige him to own that there is not a but not feen farther north than the town of Albany, 
more beautiful bird in Britain. In thefe parts it is It builds in fwaps, and has a foft delicate note. Its 
everywhere common. Mr Latham has been able to food is hazel-nuts, cheihuts, and fuch like, which it 
trace this bird no farther loath than Italy on the Eu- breaks by placing between the feet, and pecking with 
ropean continent; and to the north, Sweden, and the bill till the Ihell gives way. It is alfo very fond of 
Denmark, border met with it at Madeira ; and it is maize ; and being a gregarious bird, often unites into 
alfo feen in America, but not common, and is a bird flocks of 20,000 at lead, which alighting on a field of 
ofpalfage in thofe parts. At Hudfon’s Bay it is call- 10 or 12 acres foon lay wade the whole : hence it is 
edby the IadiansOue-fa-ice-aJic;; which lignifies Heart- reckoned the mod dedruftive bird in this country. 

Bird ; but for what reafon do"es not appear. I11 man- They will often take up with fnails and vermin thro’ 
ners it approaches to the crow, feeding almoll on nectlfity, but not while any thing they like better is to 
every thing in turn, both animal and vegetable; and be got at. They-are not accounted good to eat. 
like that will kill young ducks and chickens, and fuck . 12. The canadenfis is in length 9 inches, and 

the eggs. It builds its ned with art, makinga thorny weighs two ounces. The bill is blackilh, and not quite 
cover at top, leaving a hole on the fide for admittance : an inch long : the irides are black : the forehead and 
lays fix or (even pale greenifli eggs, thickly fpotted throat are of a dirty yellowilh white; the hind-head 
with black. It is a crafty bird in every date, and it and Ikies of blackilh brown: the tipper pans of the 

brought up young, becomes exceedingly familiar, and body are brown ; beneath pale alh, paled on the bread: 

will talk a great many leniences as well as imitate - the quills and tail are brown, tipped with white: tail 

every noile within hearing, like a ptrrot, but not near is a little wedged: the legs and claws are blackilh. Thefe 

fo plain. birds inhabit Canada; and are frequent near Hudfon’s 

10. The graculus, or red-legged crow, is but thinly Bay, where they are called JVhiJkijohn and Wlnjkijack. 
Mattered over the northern world : no mention is made They breed early in the fpring; build in pine-trees; 
of it by any of the Faunids ; nor do we find it in other fand have two, rarely three, young at a time. The 
parts of Europe except Britain and the Alps. It is^ r eggs are blue.,. They are not gregarious. Their food 
produced in the ifgpd of Canadia in Afia ; and it vifits is black mofs, worms, and flelh. They Sre very bold 
Egypt towards the end of the inundations of the Nile, pilfering birds, dealing from the traveller even fait 
Except in Egypt, it atfecls mountainous and rocky meat, and-devouring often the bait from the traps fet 

for 
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©am* for tiis martins, as foon as the perfons who fet them 
|| turn their backs. They lay up ftores for winter; at 
Coryban- which time they are feldoin feen unlefs near habita- 
. tC3 - . tions. They do not bear confinement well. What 

w natural note they have, we are not told ; but they are 

faid to ad the mocking bird, in imitating that of 
others.—There are near 30 other fpecies. 

Corvus (Raven), in aftronomy, a conftellation of 
the fouthern ( hemifphere; whofe flars in Ptolemy’s 
Catalogue are 7; in Tycho’s as many; in the Britannic 
Catalogue 9. 

'Corvus, in Roman antiquity, a military'engine, or 
rather gallery, moveable at pleafure by means of pul- 
lies ; chiefly ufed in boarding the enemy’s Ihips to co¬ 
ver the men. The conllrudion of the corvus was 
as follows: They ereded on the prow of their veffels 
a round piece of timber of about a foot and an half 
diameter, and about 12 feet long: on the top of which 
they had a block or pulley. Round this piece of tim¬ 
ber they laid a llage or platform of boards, four feet 
broad, and about 18 feet long, which was well framed 
and faflened with iron. The entrance was long-ways, 
and it moved about on the abovementioned upright 
piece of timber as on a fpindle, and cduld be hoifted 
up within fix feet of the top : about this was a fort 
of parapet knee-high, which was defended with up¬ 
right bars of iron fharpened at the end, and towards 
the top there was a ring, by the help of which and a 
pulley or tackle, they railed or lowered the engine at 
pleafure. With this moveable gallery they boarded 
the enemy’s veffels (when they did not oppofe fide 
to fide), fometimes on their bow, and fometimes on 
their ftern, as occafiou belt ferved. When they had 
grappled the enemy with thefe iron fpilces, if they 
happened to fwing broadfide to broadfide, then they 
entered from all parts ; but in cafe they attacked them 
on the bow, they entered two and two by the help 
of this machine, the foremoft defending the foreparts, 
and thofe that followed the flanks keeping the bofs 
of their bucklers level with the top of the parapet. 

CORY ATE (Thomas), a very extraordinary per- 
fonage, who feems to have made himfelf famous by 
*. his whimfical extravagancies, was the fon of a clergy¬ 
man, and born at Oldcombe in Somerfetlhire in 1577. 
He acquired Greek and Latin at Oxford; and going 
to London, was received into the houfehold of Hen¬ 
ry prince of Wales. If Coryate was not over witty 
himfelf, he got acquainted with the wits of that time, 
and ferved to exercife their abilities, having more learn¬ 
ing than judgment. He was a great peripatetic; for, in 
1608,. he took a long journey on foot; and after he re¬ 
turned, publiflied his travels under the following ftrange 
title, Crudities haflily gobbled up in five months Travels 
in France, Savoy, Italy, Rhetia, Helvetia, fame parts of 
High Germany, and the Netherlands, Loud. 1611, 4to. 
In 1612 he fet out again with a refolution to fpend 
ten years in travelling: he went fir ft to Conftantinople; 
and after travelling over a great part of the Eaft, died 
of a flux at Surat in the Eaft Indies. Some of the 
accounts of his peregrination are to be found in Pur- 
chas’s Pilgrimages. 

CORYBANTES, in antiquity, priefts of Cybele, 
who danced and capered to the found of flutes and 
drums. SeeCROTALUM. 

Catallus, in his poem called Atys, gives a beautiful 
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defcription of them, reprefenting them as madmen. Corybaa- 
Accordingly Maximus Tyrius fays, that thofe polfeffed tica 
with the fpirit of Corybantes, as foon as they heard II 
the found of a flute, werq feized with an entliufiafm, . L’orylui. 
and loft the ufe of their reafon. And hence the ' 
Greeks ufe the word KOfuCMmv, to corobantize, to figni- 
fy a perfon’s being tranfported or poffefled with a de¬ 
vil. See Enthusiasm. 

Same fay that the Corybantes were all eunuchs; 
and that it is on this account Catullus, in his Atys, 
always ufes feminine epithets and relatives in fpeaking 
of them. 

Diodorus Siculus remarks, that Corybas, fon of Ja- 
fon and Cybele, palling into Phrygia with his uncle 
Dardanus, there inftituted the worlhip of the mother 
of the gods, and gave his own name to the priefts. 

Strabo relates it as the opinion of fome, that the Co¬ 
rybantes were children of Jupiter and Calliope, and 
the fame with the Cabiri. Others fay the word had 
its origin from this, that the Corybantes always walked 
dancing (if the expreilion may be allowed) or tolling 
the head, x-opi/vrorree ftditQirt. 

CORYBANTICA, a feftival held in Crete., in me¬ 
mory of the Corybantes, who educated Jupiter when 
he was concealed in that illand from his father Saturn, 
who would have devoured him. 

CORYCEUM, in antiquity, that part of the gym- 
nafinin where people undreffed. It was otherwife call¬ 
ed apodyterion. 

CORYCOMACHIA, among the ancients, was a 
fort of exercife in which they pulhed forwards a ball, 
fufpended from the ceiling, and at its return either 
caught it with their hands, or fuffered it to meet their 
body. Oribafius informs us it was recommended for 
extenuating too grofs bodies. 

CORYDALES, in- botany, an order of plants in 
the Fragmenta Methodi Naturalis of Linnaeus, contain¬ 
ing the following genera, viz. epimedium, hypecoum, 
leontice, melianthus, pinguicnla, and utricularia. 

CORYDALIS, in botany. See Fumaria. 

CORYLUS, the Hazle : A genus of the poly&n- 
dria order, belonging to the monoecia clafs of plants* 
and in the natural method ranking under the 50th 
order, Amejitacea. The male calyx is monophyllouSj. 
feale-like, trifid, and uniflorous; there is no corolla 5 
the ftamina eight in number : The female calyx di- 
phyllons and lacerated ; no corolla; two ftyles ; and 
an egg-lhaped nut. Mr Miller reckons three fpecies, 
though other botanifts make only two. They are all 
of the large Ihrub kind, hardy and deciduous; and have 
feveral varieties valuable for their nuts, as alfo for 
their variety in large wilderneffes and Ihrubbery works. 

They will profper in almoft any foil or fituation, and 
turn out to good account when growing in coppices 
to cut as underwood, and as poles for various ufes, as 
hoops, fpars, hurdles, handles to hufbandry implements^ 
walking flicks, fifhing rods, &c. for which purpofea 
they may be cut every 5th, 7th, or 8th year, accord¬ 
ing to the purpofes for which they are defigned. The 
belt method of propagating them is by layers, though ’ 
they may alfo be railed from the nuts. 

The kernels of the fruit have a mild, farinaceous, 
oily tafte, agreeable to moft palates. Squirrels and 
mice are fond of them, as well as fome birds, fitch as 
jays, nutcrackers, &c. A kind of chocolate has been 
3 P prepared 
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Sorymbi- prepared for them, and there are inftances of their 
ferse, having been formed into bread. The oil exprefled 

II from them is little inferior to the oil of almonds; and 

Corypha. j s u f e g ^ p 3 i nterSj an j by chemilts, for receiving and 
retaining odours. The charcoal made of the wood is 
ul'ed by painters in drawing. Some of the Highland¬ 
ers, where fnperfhition is not totally fublided, look up¬ 
on the tree itfelf as unlucky ; but are glad to get two 
of the nuts naturally conjoined, which is a good omen. 
Thel'e they call cno chomhlaich , and carry them as an 
efficacious charm againft witchcraft. 

Evelyn tells us, that no plant is more proper for 
thickening of copies than the hazle, for which he di- 
reds the following expeditious method. Take a pole 
©f hazle (alia or poplar may alfo be ufed), of 20 or 30 
feet in length, the head a little lopped into the ground, 
giving it a chop near the ground to make it fuccumb ; 
this fallened to the earth with a hook or two, and co¬ 
vered with forne freffi mould at a competent depth, 
(as gardeners lay their carnations), will produce a 
great number of fuckers, and thicken and furnilh a 
copfe fptedily. 

CORYMBIFERAC, in botany, the name of an or¬ 
der or divifion of the compound flowers adopted by 
Linnaeus after Ray andVaillant, in the former editions 
of his Fragments of a Natural Method. This title in 
the later editions is, changed for Difcoidea,. another 
name borrowed from Ray’s Method,, but ufed. in a 
fomewhat different fenfe. 

CORYMBIUM, in antiquity, an ornament of hair 
worn by the women. Its form was that of a corym- 
bus. 

Corymbium, in botany : A genus of the monoga- 
mia order, belonging to the fyngenefia clafs of.plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 49th 
order, Compofita. The calyx is diphyllous,. uniflorous, 
and prifmatical; the corolla monopetalous and regular; 
there is one woolly feed below each floret. 

CORYMBUS, properly figniiies a duller of ivy 
berries. Among botanifts, it is a mode of flowering 
in which the lefler or partial flower-flalks are produ¬ 
ced along the common ftalk on both Tides » and, though 
of unequal lengths, rife to tlie'fame height, fo as to 
form a flat and even furface at the top. See Bota¬ 
ny, n° 273. 

CORYNOCARPUS, in botany: A genus of the 
mouogynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants. The calyx is a pentaphyllous perianthium; 
the corolla confifls of five roundilh, ered, and hollow 
petals; the llamina five fubulated filaments arifing 
from the bafe of the petals ; the antherae are ered and 
oblong; the pericarpium a monofpermous, turbinat- 
clavated nut. 

CORYPHA, Movntain Palm, or Umbrella, Tree, 
in botany: A genus of the order of Pahna, belong¬ 
ing to the monoecia clafs of plants. The corolla is 
tripetalous; the llamina fix, with one piftil; the fruit 
a monofpermous plum. There is only one fpecies, 
the umbracula, a native of the Well Indies, where 
it is called codda-pana, It rifes to a confiderable height, 
and produces at the top many large palmated, plaited 
leaves, the lobes of which are very long, and are placed 
regularly round the end of a long fpiny footltalk, in a 
manner reprefenting a large umbrella. The flowers 
are produced on a branched fpadix, from a compound 


fpatha or Iheath : they are hermaphrodite, and each Coryphatnw 
confifls of one petal, divided into three oval parts, and II 

contains fix awl-lhaped llamina, fnrrounding a fliort , 2° 3 ' 

llender llyle, crowned with a Ample ftigma. The ' v ’ 

germen is nearly round, and becomes a large globular 
fruit of one cell, including a large round Hone. Thefe 
plums having a pleafant flavour are held in elleem by 
the Indians. 

CORYPHfENA, in ichthyology a genus belong¬ 
ing to the order of thoracici. The head is. declined 
and truncated ; the branchiollege membrane has fix. 
rays ; and the back-fin runs the whole length of the 
back. There are twelve fpecies, molt of them natives, 
of foreign feas. The molt remarkable are the blue 
and parrot filhes, deferibed by Mr Catefby.—The 
head of the firlt is of an odd ftrudture, relembling that 
of the fpermaceti whale : the mouth is fmall, each, 
mandible armed with a Angle row of even teeth, fo, 
clofcly joined that they feem entire bones; the. iris, 
of the eye is red. On the back is a long pliant fin, 
fomewhat indented on the edge ; behind the gills are- 
two fins, one under the abdomen and another behind, 
the anus. The tail is forked ; and the whole fifli en¬ 
tirely blue. They are taken on the coafls of the Ba~- 
hama Iflands, and in molt of the feas between the- 
tropics.—The parrot-filh hath a large mouth, paved as 
it were with blunt teeth, clofely conneded, after the 
manner of the lupus marinus. The body is covered, 
with large green fcales ; the eyes are red and yellow ; 
the upper part of the head brown,, the lower pan and 
the gills blue, bordered with a dufky red : a ftreak of 
red extends from the throat behind the gills, at the 
upper end of which is a bright yellow fpot. The fins 
are five in number, one extending almoft the length of 
the back, of a bay or cinnamon colour ; there are two, 
behind the gills, blended with black, green and pur- 
plifficolours, with the upper edge verged with blue;, 
under the abdomen is another red fin verged with, 
blue ; under the anus extends another long narrow 
green fin, with a lift of red through the middle of it: 
at the bafis of the tail on each fide is a large yellow 
fpot. The tail is large, forked, and green, with a 
curved red line running through the middle parallel 
to the curve, and ending in two points. The fifli is 
more efleemed for beauty than the delicacy of its 
tafte. They are taken on the coafts. of Hifpaniola, 

Cuba, and the Bahama Iflands. 

CORYPHAEUS, in the ancient tragedy, was the 
chief or leader of the company that compol'ed the cho¬ 
rus : (SeeCHORUs)—The word is formed from the 
Greek Ko.pt“ tip of the head.” The coryphaeus 
fpoke for all the refi, whenever the chorus took part; 
in the adion, in quality of a perfon of the drama, du¬ 
ring the courfe of the ads.. Hence coryphaeus had 
pafled into a general name for the chief or principal 
of any company, corporation, fed, opinion, &c. Thus 
Euftacius of Antioch is called the coryphaus of the 
council of Nice ; and Cicero calls Zeno the corypha us.. 
of the ftoics. 

CORYZA, in medicine, a catarrh of thenofe. See; 

Med ic 1 ne-Zvo'cjc. 

CORZOLA, orCuRSCOLA, an ifland in the gulph- 
of Venice, divided from Ragufa in Dalmatia by a nar¬ 
row ftrait. E. Long. 18. o. N. Lat. 42. 35. 

COS, or Coos, (anc. geog.), a. noble ifland on the 

coaft 



cos 

Co 3 coait of Caria, in the Hither Alia, fifteen miles to the 

U welt of Halicarnalfus, a hundred in compafs, called 

•Coenage. Msropis ; and hence Thucydides joins boili names to- 

- -- gether, C:s Meropis : it had a cognominal town Cos, 

but originally called Afiypalaea, mentioned by Homer ; 
with a port locked or walled round, (Scylax, Mela). 
The ifland was fruitful, and yielded a generous wine, 
(Strabo). It boafied of Hippocrates and Apelles; 
each at the head of his feveral profeflion. It was the 
country of Philetas, an excellent elegiac poet, who 
fiourilhed in the time of Philip and Alexander; the 
preceptor of Ptolemy Philadelphus : fo thin and light 
that he was obliged to wear lead to prevent the being 
blown away by a puff of wind (Aelian, Athenaeus) : 
much commended by Propertius. The veftes Coae, 
made of lilk, were famous for their finenefs and co¬ 
lour, (Horace, Propertius, Tibullus). In the fuburbs 
of Cos Hood the temple of iEfculapius, a noble firuc- 
ture, and extremely rich. 

COS, the whetstone, in natural hifiory, a genus 
of vitrcfcent Hones, confifiing of fragments of an inde¬ 
terminate figure, fub-opaque, and granulated. 

Of this genus there are feveral fpecies, fome con¬ 
futing of rougher, and others of fmoother, or even of 
altogether impalpable particles ; and ufed not only for 
whet-flones, but alfo for mill-Itones, and other the like 
purpofes. 

COS turcica, Turky-fione, a fpecies of Hones of 
the garnet kind, belonging to the filiceous clafs. It 
is of a dull white, and often of an unequal colour; 
fome parts appearing more compact than others. Its 
fpecific gravity is 2598 : it Hrikes fire with Heel, and 
effervefees with acids. Mr Kirwan found that 1 100 
parts of it contain 25 of mild calcareous earth, and no 
iron. Cronfledt is of opinion that there are probably 
two forts of Hones known by this name, as that de- 
feribed by Wallerius neither gives fire with Heel nor 
effervefees with acids. It is ufed as a whet-Aone ; and 
thofe of the jfineH grain are the beH hones for the 
moH delicate cutting tools, and even for razors, lan¬ 
cets, &c. 

COSCINOMANCY, the art of divination, by 
means of a fieve. The word comes from d- 

brum, “ a fieve;” and pccmi*, divination. The fieve 
being fufpended, after rehearfing a formula of words, 
it is taken between two fingers only ; and the names 
of the parties fufpedted repeated : he at whofe name 
the fieve turns, trembles, or fhakes, is reputed guilty 
•of the evil in quefiion. 

This muH be a very ancient pra&ice : Theocritus, 
in his third Idyllion, mentions a woman very fkilful in 
it. It was fometimes alfo practifed by fufpending the 
fieve by a thread, or fixing it to the points of a pair of 
lheers, giving it room to turn, and naming, as before, 
the parties fufpefted; in which laH manner cofcinoman- 
<:y is Hill praftifed in fome parts of England. It appears 
from Theocritus, that it was not only ufed to find out 
perfons unknown, but alfo to difeover the fecrets of 
thofe that were known. 

CO-SECANT, in geometry, the fecant of an arch 
which is the complement of another to 90°. See 
Geometry. 

COSENAGE, in law, a writ that lies where the 
trefail, that is, the tritavus, the father of the befail, or 
great grandfather, being feized in fee at his death of 


COS 

certain lands or tenements, dies ; a Hranger enters, Cufruiag 
and abates ; then iliall his heir have this v, lit of cofe- ^ li 
nage; the form of which fee in Eiczh. Nat. Br. fol. 221. Ci.urono- 

COSENING, in law, an offence whereby any ^ ' . 

thing is done deceitfully, in or out of contrails, which 
cannot be fitly termed by any cfpecial name. In the 
civil law it is called fieUhnatns . See Steliionat e. 

COSENZA, the capital of the Ilithcr Calabria, in 
the kingdom of Naples. E. Long. 16. r J. N. Lat. 

39. 15. It is an archbifhop’s fee. 

COSHERING, in the feudal cuHoms, a kind of 
right of the lords to lie and feaH thetnfdvcs ami their 
followers at their tenants houfes. The word ct>Jber:i:g 
may perhaps be derived from the old Eugliih word 
cojhe, a cot or cottage. 

CO-SINE, in trigonometry, the fine of an arch 
which is the complement of another to 90°. See 
Geometry. 

COSMETIC, in phyfic, any medicine or prepara¬ 
tion which renders the fkin foft and white, or hdps to 
beautify and improve the complexion; as lip-lidves, 
cold creams, cerufs, &c. 

COSMICAL, a term in afironomy, exprefling one 
of the poetical rifings of a Har : thus a fiar is faid to 
rife cofmically when it rifes with the fun, or with that 
point of the ecliptic in which the fun is at that time : 
and the cofmical fetting is when a Har fets in the weft 
at the fame time that the fun rifes in the eafi. 

COSMOGONY, in phyfics, fignifies the fcience of 
the formation of the univerfe. It is formed of * o<ry. 
the •world, and yeivofiia, I am born. 

In our conjectures about the formation of the world 
there are two principles which we ought never to lofe 
fight of. 1. That of creation; for certainly matter 
could not give itfelf exiflence, it mufi have received it. 

2. That of a Supreme Intelligence directing this creati¬ 
on, and the arrangement of the parts of matter, in 
coufequence of which this world was formed. See 
Creation and Earth. , 

COSMOGRAPHY, the defeription of the world $ 
or the art which teaches the conflrudtion, figure, dif- 
pofition, and relation of all the parts of the world, with 
the manner of reprefenting them on a plane. The word 
comes from koo -^ oj , •world, and yp «<?«, I deferibe. 

Cofmography confifis chiefly of two parts. Aflro- 
nomy, which fhows the firu&ure of the heavens, and 
the difpofition of the flars ; and Geography, which 
fhows thofe of the earth. 

COSMOLABE (from Boo-/tos, -world, and nau.Cxva, I 
take), an ancient mathematical infirument, ferving to 
meafhre difiances, both in the heavens and on earth. 

The cofmolabe is in great meafure the fame with the 
afirolabe. It is alfo called pentacofm, or the univerfal 
infirument , by L. Morgard, in a treatife written cx- 
prefsly upon it, printed in 1612. 

COSMOLOGY (from so^if, -world , and \oyt>;, dip- 
conrfe) , the fcience of the world in general. This Wol- 
fius calls general, or tranfcendental cofmology, and lias 
written a treatife on the fubjext, wherein he endea¬ 
vours to explain how the world arifes from Ample fub- 
fiances, and treats of the general principles of the mo¬ 
difications of material things, of the elements of bodies, 
of the laws of motion, of the perfection of the world, 
and of the order and courfe of nature. 

COSMOPOLITE, or Cosmopolitan, a term 
3 P 2 lome- 
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Coffacks. fometimes ufed to fignify a perfon who has no fixed 
- w - living or place of abode, or a man who is a flranger no¬ 
where. The word comes from the Greek xot 
“ world,” and woxjc, (t city.”—One of the ancient 
philofophers being interrogated what countryman he 
was ? anfwered, he was a cofmopolite , i. e. an inhabi¬ 
tant or citizen of the world. 

COSSACKS, a name given to the people inhabiting 
the banks of the rivers Dnieper and Don, near the 
Black Sea and borders of Turkey. The word implies 
irregular troops of horfe. Thefe people are divided 
into European and.Afiatic Coffacks. The firft con- 
fill of the Zaporog, who dwell below the cataradl of 
the Dnieper, fome on the fide next to Ruffia, and 
others on the oppoiite fide of that river ; the Lower 
and Upper Coffacks ; the Bielogorod Coflacks; and a 
part of the Don Coffacks. The Afiatic Coffacks are 
compofed of the reft of the Don Coffacks, the Grebin 
Coffacks, the Yaik Coffacks, arid the Weftern Cal- 
muks, who retiring from thofe that inhabited the 
foutli borders of Siberia under Yaiuki Can, fettled 
upon the Wolga, and are dependent upon Ruffia. 

The Coffacks were known by that name ever fiuce 
the 948th year of Chriff. They dwelt upon mount 
Caucafus, in the place now called Cabardy ,- and were 
reduced to the Ruffian dominion by prince Mftillaw 
in the year 1021. Many Ruffians, Poles, and others, 
who could not live at home, have, at different times, 
been admitted among the Coffacks; but the latter, 
abflrafted from thefe fugitives, muff have been an an¬ 
cient and well governed nation. 

Towards the beginning of the 16th century, the 
Zaporog Coffacks fixed their habitations on the fpa- 
cious plains that extend along the banks of the Dnie¬ 
per. They had undergone confiderable hardlhips from 
the incurfions of the Tartars, for which they after¬ 
wards found means to avenge themfelves in an ample 
manner. The Poles being fenfible how ferviceable the 
Coffacks might be in defending them from the ravages 
of the Tartars, and even of the Ruffians, propofed to 
them terms of alliance. In 1562, they folemnly took 
them under their protection, and engaged to pay them 
an annual fubffdy ; in return for which, the Coffacks 
were to keep on foot a fufficient body of troops for 
the defence of the Poliftt dominions. With a view te 
bind them ftill more ftrongly by ties of intereft, the 
Poles gave them the whole country between the rivers 
Dnieper and Neifter, and the borders of Tartary. 
The Coffacks applied themfelves with great induftry 
to the cultivation of this fertile fpot; fo that in a fhort 
time it was interfperfed with large towns and hand- 
fome villages. Befides they continually haraffed the 
Turks, and did them great damage by their incur¬ 
fions ; and in order to prevent the latter from pur- 
ffning them, or making reprifals, they pofleffed them¬ 
felves of feveral fmall iffands in the Dneiper, where 
they kept their magazines, &c. The hettman, or 
general of the Coffacks, was not in the leaf! fiibordinate 
to the field-marfhal of Poland 5 but ailed in concert 
with him as an ally, and not as a fubjeft of that re¬ 
public. But this alliance, though offfiich manifefl 
advantage to both parties, was not of long duration. 
The Poles, feeing the vail improvements made by the 
Coffacks in the country they had given up to them, 
became envious of them, and actually made an attempt 


to bring them into fnbjedlion, as we have feen in the Coffacks. 

^hillory of Poland. In 1648 the Coffacks gained great *- - -' 

advantages over them, and next year came to an ac- 
commodationj in which they not only preferved their 
old immunities, but obtained additional privileges. 

The refult of all v as, that thefe Coffacks remained 
under the protection of Ruffia ; and as their former 
country was entirely laid vvafte in the late wars, they 
fettled in the Ruffian Ukraine, upon receiving formal 
affitrances from the court of Ruffia, that no alteration 
fliould be made in their political confutation, and that 
no taxes whatever fliould be laid upon them. ’ The 
Coffacks, on the other hand, were always to keep in 
readinefs a good body of troops for the fervice of 
Ruffia: but in the year 1708 Mazeppa, their hettman 
or chief, went over from the Ruffians to the Swedes ; 
upon which Peter I. r^folved to prevent fuch revolts 
for the future. To this end, after the battle of Pul- 
towa, he fent a ftrong detachment into the abovemen- 
tioned little iilands in the Dnieper, whether the Cof¬ 
facks had fled, with their wives and children, and all 
their effedls; and ordered them all to be put to the 
fword without diftindtion, and the plunder to be di¬ 
vided among his foldiers. Ke likewife fent a great 
number of men into their country, and caufed feveral 
thoufands of the Coffacks to be carried to the coalls 
of the Baltic, where they were put to all forts of hard 
labour; by which means he in a manner extirpated the 
whole nation. 

What difiingniflies the Zaporog Coffacks from all 
other people is, that they never fuffer any women in 
their fettlements, as the Amazons are faid not to have 
fuffered any men among them. The women of thefe 
Coffacks live in other iilands of the Dnieper. They 
never marry, nor have any family: all their male chil¬ 
dren are inrolled as foldiers, and the females are left 
with their mothers. The brother often has children 
by his filter, and the fatheT by his daughter. They 
know no laws but thofe which cuftom has introduced, 
founded on their natural wants ; though they have 
among them fome prielts of the Greek perfuafion. 

They ferve in the armies as irregulars ; and woe to 
thofe who fall into their hands. 

■The country of thefe Coffacks, who a^e an aflem- 
blage of ancient Roxelans, Sarmatians, and Tartars, is 
'called the Ocraine or Ukraine. It lies upon the bor¬ 
ders of Ruffia and Poland, Little Tartary, and Turkey, 
and was anciently a part of Scythia. By virtue of the 
laft treaty fettled between Ruffia and Poland, in 1693, 
the latter remains in poffefiion of all that part of the 
Ukraine which is fituated on the well fide of the Dnie¬ 
per, and is now but poorly cultivated. That on the 
eall fide, inhabited by the Coffacks, is in a much bet¬ 
ter condition, and extends about two hundred and 
fixty miles in length, and as many in breadth. It is 
one continued fertile plain, watered by a great num¬ 
ber of fine rivers, diverfified with pleafant woods, and 
yields fuch plenty of all forts of grain, pulfe, tobacco, 
honey, and wax, as to fupply a great part of the Ruf¬ 
fian empire with thefe commodities. Its paftures are 
exceeding rich, and its cattle very large; but the in¬ 
habitants are greatly plagued by locufts, which, infell 
this fine country. The houfes in the Ukraine are, 
like thofe ef the Ruffians, moltly built with tim¬ 
ber. 


The 
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Coffacks. The Coffacks are tall and well made, generally hawk- 
>-—„—- nofed, andofagood mien. They are hardly, vigorous, 
brave, and extremely jealous of what is mo ft valuable 
in life, their liberty: fickle and wavering, but fociable, 
cheerful, and fprightly. They are a very powerful 
people, and their forces con lilt wholly of cavalry. 
Their dialed! is a compound of the Polilh and Ruffian 
language; but the latter is the mod predominant. 
They were formerly Pagans or Mahometans; but upon 
their entering into the Polilh fervice, they were bap¬ 
tized Chrillians of the Romiffi communion ; and now 
that they belong to Ruflia, they profefs themfelves 
members of the Greek church. 

Each of their towns, with the diftrift belonging 
to it, is governed by an officer called ottoman?? or at- 
tamann. 

The Don-Coffacks, fo called from their refidence 
upon the banks of the river Don, greatly referable 
thofe already defcribed. In the year 1559, when the 
czar Iwan Bafilowitz was emperor of Rullia, they vo¬ 
luntarily put themfelves under his protcdlion, and are 
at this time on a pretty equal footing with the other 
Ruffian fubjedts. They have feveral towns and vil¬ 
lages upon the banks of the Don; but are prevented 
from extending themfelves farther up the country, by 
the fcarcity of frefli water and. wood in many places. 
Their chief fupport is grazing and agriculture, and oc- 
calionally robbing and plundering, for which . they 
want neither capacity nor inclination. Every town is 
governed by a magiflrate called tamann; and the ta- 
manns, with their towns, are under tfie jurifdidlionof 
twoottomanns, who refideat Tlherkalky. The troops 
of thefe Coffacks likewife confift entirely of cavalry. 
In this country all the towns and villages are fortified 
and encorapaffed with palifades, to defend them again!! 
the incurlions of the Calmucs and Kuban Tartars, with 
whom they are continually at war. The Coffacks, in 
general, are of great fervice to garrifon towns by way 
of defence, or fo purfue an enemy ; but are not fo 
good at regular attacks. 

TheSietfh Cofllcks, who are alfo called Haidatnacks, 
have their particular hettman. They inhabit the Ruf¬ 
fian, Polilh, and Turkiffi dominions, along the banks 
of the Dnieper. 

The Yaik Coffacks dwell on the the fouth fide of the 
river Yaik ; and upon the fuccefs of the Ruffian arms 
in the kingdom of Aitracan, voluntarily fubmitted to 
them. In ftature they greatly referable the other Cof¬ 
facks ; though by their boorifli manner of living, and 
intermarriages with the Tartars, they have not the 
ffiape and air peculiar to the reft of their countrymen. 
Their natural difpofitions and cuftoms are, however, 
nearly the fame. Hufbandry, filhing, and feeding of 
cattle, arqtheir principal employments ; aud, like the 
other tribes, they let flip no opportunity of making 
depredations on their neighbours. Their continual 
wars with the Kara-Kalpacs and the Kafatlhaia-Horda 
oblige them to keep their towns and villages in a ftate 
of defence. They are indeed fubjefi to Ruffian wai- 
wodes, to whom they pay an annual tribute in corn, 
wax, honey, and cattle; but they have alfo their*par¬ 
ticular chiefs, who govern them according to their an¬ 
cient cuftoms. Though the generality of the Yaik 
Coffacks profefs the Greek religion, yet a great many 
rclifts of Mahometanifm and'Paganifm are ftill found 


among them. Being naturally-bold and hardy, they CoJft * 
make excellent foldiers ■, and they are not fo turbulent I 
as the other Coffacks. They live entirely at peace Coftard. 
with the Calmuks and their ether neighbours, and ”~ v 
eveu maintain a commerical intercourfe with them. 

COSE be Geniste, an order of knighthood in- 
ftituted in 1234. by Louis IX. at his marriage with 
Margaret of Provence. The motto on the collar of 
this order was, exalt at humilis . 

COSSET, among farmers, a colt, calf, or lamb, 
brought up by hand without the dam. 

COSTA (Chriftopher ), a celebrated botanift of 
the 16th century, was born in Africa, of a Portuguefe 
father, and went into Afia to perfed! himfclf in the 
knowledge of fimples, where he was taken prifoner, 
but found means to make his efcape, and after feveral 
voyages, pradtifed phyfic at Bourgos. He wrote, 

I. A Treatife on Indian Drugs and Medicines. 2. His 
Voyages to the Indies. 3. A book in praife of Wo¬ 
men ; and other works. 

COSTAL, an appellation given by anatomifts to fe¬ 
veral parts belonging to the tides : thus we meet with 
coftal mufcles, vertebras, &c. 

COSTANZO (Angelo di), an Italian hiftorian and 
poet, lord of Catalupo, was born in 1507, of a noble 
and ancient family of Naples, and died about 1591. 

He wrote, 1. A Hiftory of Naples, from 1250 to 
1489; the beft edition of which is that of Aquila, in 
1582, in folio, very fcarce. 3, Italian Poems, which 
are efteemed, and have had feveral editions. 

COSTA-ricca, a province of North America in 
New Spain and in the audience of Guadmala, bound¬ 
ed on the north-eaft by the northern ocean, on the. 
fouth-weft by the fouth fea, on the north-well by Ni¬ 
caragua, and on the fouth-eaft by Veragua. The foil 
is not very fertile, though there is plenty of cattle. 

Carthage is the capital town. 

COSTARD (George), a clergyman of the churh 
of England, and author of feveral learned works-was 
born about the year 1710. He was educated at Wad- 
ham College, Oxford ; and took the degree of M. A. 
in 1 733. The firft ecclcfiaftical fituation in. which he. 
was placed was that of curate oflilip in Oxfordfliire. 

In 1747 he publiflied in 8vo, Some obfervations tend¬ 
ing to illuftrate the Book of Job. In 1750 he pub- 
liihed Two Differtations: I. On the meaning of the 
Word Kefitah , mentioned in Job, chap. xlii. v.er. 11. 

II. on the Signification of the Word Hermes . In 1732 
hepublifhed, in 8vo, at Oxford, Difertationes II. Critico - 
Sacra?, quarumprim a explicatur, Ezek.xiii. 18. Alt era ve¬ 
to, 2 Reg. x. 22. In 1755 he w r rotealetter to Dr Birch, 
which ispreferved in the Britilh Mufeum, rcfpedling the 
meaning of thephrafe//’^m? barbarica. Sometime after 
this he undertook topublilh afecond edition of Dr Hyde’s 
Hifloria Religionis veteruvi P erf arum, eorumque f/Iago- 
rum; and which was accordingly printed, under his in- 
fpedtion, and with his corrections, at the Clarendon 
Prefs at Oxford, in 4m, in 1760. Mr Coftard’sextenlive 
learning having now recommended him to the notice 
of Lord Chancellor Northington, be obtained, by the 
favour of that nobleman, in June 1764, the vicarage 
of Twickenham in Middlefex ; in which fituation he 
continued till his death. In 1767 he publiflied, in one 
volume quarto. The Hiftory of Aftronomy, with its 
application to Geography, Hiftory, and chronology ; 

occa- 
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<?oftivenefs occafionally exemplified by the Globes. This work 
I was chiefly intended for the ufe of ftudents, and con- 
_ Coftus. _ ta , ns a f u ]j anc j diftinft view of the feveral improve- 
* v 1 ments made in geography and aftronomy. Mr Coflard 
has drown, “ by a gradual dedu&ion, at what time, and 
by whom, the principal difcoveries have been made in 
geography and aftronomy; how each difcovery has 
paved the way to what followed ; and by what eafy 
fteps, through the revolution of fo many ages, thefe 
very ufeful fciences have advanced towards their pre- 
fent ftate of perfection.” In 1778 he publifhed, in8vo, 
A Letter to Nathaniel Bralfey Kalhead, Efq; contain- 
ingfome Remarks on his Preface to the CodeofGentoo 
Laws. This appears to have been the laft of his pub¬ 
lications. It contains fome criticifms which were in¬ 
tended to invalidate the opinion which Mr Halhead had 
conceived concerning the great antiquity of the Gentoo 
“laws ; and fome arguments againft a notion which had 
been adopted by feveral writers, drawn from the obfer- 
vaiion of natural phenomena, that the world is far more 
ancient than it is reprefented to be by the Hebrew 
chronology. Mr Collat'd died on the 10th of January 
1782. He was a man of uncommon learning, and emi¬ 
nently fkilled in Grecian and oriental literature. His 
private character was amiable, and he was much re- 
fpefted in the neighbourhood in which he lived for his 
humanity and benevolence.—Befides the works already 
mentioned, he wrote fome others ; and was alfo the 
author of learned papers, inferted in the Philofophical 
Tranfactions, on aftronomical and chronological fub- 
jedts. 

COSTIVENESS, a preternatural detention of the 
feces, with an unufual drynefs and hardnefs thereof, 
and thence a fupprefflon of their evacuation. See (the 
Index fubjoined to) Medicine. 

COSTMARY, the Englifh name of a fpecies of 
tanfy. See Tanacetum. 

COSTS, in law, imply the expeucesof a fuit reco¬ 
vered by the plaintiff, together with damages. Colts 
were not allowed by the common law, the amerce¬ 
ment of the vanquilhed party being his only punilh- 
* Slaelf, ment; but they are given by ftatute*. Cofts are al- 
Comment. lowed in chancery for failing to make anfwer to a bill 
iii. 3957, exhibited, or making an infnfficient anfwer : and if a 
400 ‘ firft anfwer be certified by a mafter to be infuflicient, 
the defendant is to pay 40s.; 3]. for a fecond infuffl- 
cient anfwer ; 4 1 . for a third, &c. But if the anfwer 
be reported good, the plaintiff fhall pay the defendant 
40s. cofts. 

COSTUME, a rule or precept in painting, by which 
the artift is enjoined to make every perfon and thing 
fuftain its proper character, and not only obferve the 
ftory, but the circumftances, the feene of aftion, the 
country or place, and take care that the habits, arms, 
manners, proportions, and the like, exactly corre- 
fpond. 

COSTUS, in botany: A genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the monandria clafs of plants; 
- and in the natural method ranking under the eighth or¬ 
der Scitaminea?. The corolla is interior, inflated, and 
ringent, with the under lip trifid. There is but one 
fpecies, viz. thearabicus, /anat'iveof the Indies. The 
root was formerly in fome efteem as an attenuant, and 
ferviceable in venereal complaints; but itisnow rarely 
preferibed or met with in the Ihops. 


COTA (Rodriguez), a Spanifli poet in the 16th Cot* 
century, was the author of the Tragi-comedia de Catiflo || 
y Melibea, which has been tranllated into Latin by Cote rie. 
Gafpar Barthius, and into trench by James de La- 
vardin. The Spaniards fet a great value on this per¬ 
formance. 

CO-TANGENT, the tangent of an arch which is 
the complement of another to <70°. See Geometry. 

COTBUS, a town of Germany in Lower Lufae-e. 

It is a ftrong important place, and has been fubjeft to 
the king- of Pruffia ever lince the year 164J. It is 
feated on the river Spree, 60 miles fouth by-eaft of 
Berlin, and ;s fouth-eaft of Wirtemberg. Here are 
a great number of French Proteftants, who have intro¬ 
duced manufaftures ; and this place is noted for excel¬ 
lent beer, pitch, and the cultivation of flax. E. Long. 

1 j. -29. N. Lat. 51. 40. 

COTE, a term ufedin conrfing, to exprefs the ad¬ 
vantage one greyhound has over another when he runs 
by the fide of it, and putting before it, gives the hare 
a turn. See Coursing. 

CoTE-Care, a kind of refufe wool, fo clung or clot¬ 
ted together that it cannot be pulled afunder. By 
13 Rich. II. flat. 1. c. 9. it is provided, that neither 
denizen or foreigner make any other refufe of wools 
but cote-gare and villein. So the printed ftatute has 
it; but in the parliament-roll of that year it is cod-land 
•and villein . Cot, or cote, fignifies as much as cottage 
in many places, and was fo ufed by the Saxons accord¬ 
ing to Verftegan. 

COTELERIUS (John Baptift), fellow of the Sor- 
bonne, and king’s Greek profeffor, was born at Nif- 
mes in Languedoc in 1627. He made a colledlion of 
the fathers who lived in the apoftolic age, which he 
publilhed at Paris in two volumes folio in 1672; all 
reviewed and corrected from feveral MSS. with a Latin 
tranflation and notes. He alfo publilhed Monument a 
Ecclefi^eCrcecee, in 3 vols ; being a colledlion of Greek 
tradls out of the king’s and M. Colbert’s libraries, and 
which had never been publilhed before: to thefe he 
added a Latin tranflation and .notes.’ He intended a 
farther profecution of this work; but his intenfe ftu- 
dies broke his conftitution, and deprived him of life 
in 1686. Befides his great Ikill in languages and ec- 
clefiaftical antiquities, Cotelerius was remarkable for 
his probity and candour. 

COTERELLUS. Cctarius, and coterellus, accord¬ 
ing to Spelman and Du Frefne, are fervile tenants; 
but in Doomfday and other ancient MSS. there ap¬ 
pears a diftindlion, as well in their tenure and quality 
as in their name: for the corarius hath a free foccage 
tenure, and paid a ftated firm or rent in provifions or 
money, with fome occalional cuftomary fervices; where- 
as the coterellus feems to have held in mere villenage, 
and his perfon, ilfue, and goods, were difpofable at 
the pleafure of the lord. 

COTERIE, a term adopted from the French tra¬ 
ding alfociations or partnerlhips, where each perfon 
advances his quota of flock and receives his proportion 
of gain ; and which retains its original meaning when 
applied to little aflemblies or companies alfociated for 
mirth and good humour, where each one fnrnilhes his 
quota of pleafantry. Heretheycoinnew wordsnotun- 
derftood elfewhere, but which it becomes falhionable 
for others to ufe; and they are thought ridiculous who 

are 
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Cote* are ignorant of them. .It has been ufed of late to fig- 
|| nify a club of ladies. 

Cott. COTES (Roger), an excellent mathematician of 
• “ ' the 18th century. He early difcovered an inclination 

to the mathematics ; and at 17 years of age was ad¬ 
mitted a penlioner of Trinity College, Cambridge. In 
1706 he was appointed profeffor of aftronomy in the 
profelforlhip rounded by Dr Plume archdeacon of Ro¬ 
che Her,, beingchofen the fir ft in that chair for his great 
merit and learning. In the year 1713, at the requeft 
of Dr Richard Bentley, he publillied at Cambridge, 
in 410, a fecond edition of Sir Ifaac Newton’s Princi- 
pia, with all the improvements which the author had 
annexed thereto ; to which heperfixed an excellent 
Preface. He prepared feveral ufeful books for the 
public ; and wrote A Defcription of the great Meteor 
which appeared on the 6th of March 1716, publiftied 
in the Philofophical Tranfaftions. He lived but a 
little while to carry on the difcourfes for which he 
was eminently qualified ; dying in the prime , of his 
age in 1716, to the great regret of all the lovers of 
the fciences. 

COTES WOLD, feveral Iheep-cotes, and Iheep 
feeding on hills. It comes from, the Saxon cote, i. e. 
cafa, “ a cottage,” and wold, “ a place where there isr 
no wood.” 

COTHURNUS, Buskin, a very high ihoe or 
patten raifed on foals of cork, worn by the ancient ac¬ 
tors in tragedy to make them appear taller and more 
like the heroes they reprefented ; moil of whom were 
fuppofed to be giants. It covered the greateft part of 
the leg, and was tied beneath the knee. zEfchylus is 
faid to have invented the cothurnus. See Buskin. 

COTICE, or Cotise', in heraldry, is the fourth 
part of the bend ; which with us is feldom or ever 
borne but in couples, with a bend between them : 
whence probably the name ; from the French cote, 
“ fide ;” they being borne, as it were, a-fide of the 
bend.—A bend thus bordered is faid to be cotifsd,cotice. 
He bears-fable 011a bend cotifed argent three cinque¬ 
foils. 

COTILLON, the name of a well-known brifk 
dance, in which eight perfons are employed. The term 
is French, and fignifies an under-petticoat. 

COTRONE, a town in the Hither Calabria, Hand¬ 
ing on the fite of the ancient Croton, though not oc- 
cupying the fame extent of Ground : (See Croton). 
It is fortified with fingle walls, and a caftle eredted by 
Charles V. Its private buildings are poor and fordid, 
the ftreets difinal and narrow. Cheefe and corn are 
the principal commodities. For the fiowage of corn, 
there are ranges of granaries in the fuburbs ; and the 
annual export is about 200,000 tomoti. The cheefe 
is tolerably good ; but has a great deal of that hot 
acrid tafte fo common to all cheefe made with goats 
milk. The wine is not unpleafant, and appears fuf- 
ceptible of improvement by better management-in the 
making-and keeping. 

COTT, a-particular fort ot bed-frame, fufpended 
from the beams of a fliip for the officers to fleep in 
between the decks. This contrivance is much more 
convenient at fea than either the hammocks or fixed 
cabins : being a large piece of canvas fewed into the 
form of a chelt, about fix feet long, one foot deep, 
and from two to three feet wide. It is extended by a 
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fquare wooden frame with a canvas bottom, equal to Cottage, 
its length and breadth, to retain it in an horizontal Cotton, 
pofition. '-^- 

COTTAGE, Cottagium, is properly ,3. little 
lioufe for habitation without lauds belonging to it,- 
fiat. 4 Edw. I. But by a later fiatute, 31 Eliz. c. 7. 
no man may build a cottage unlefs he lay four acres of 
land thereto ; except it be in market-towns or cities, 
or within a mile of the fea, or for the habitation of 
labourers in mines, failors, forefters, Ihepherds, &c. 
and cottages erected by order of juftices of peace for 
poor impotent people are excepted out of the fiatute. 

The four acres of land to make it a cottage within the 
law are to be freehold, and land of inheritance ; and 
four acres holden by copy, or for life or lives, or for 
any number of years, will not be fufficient to make a 
lawful cottage. 

COTTON, in commerce, a foft downy fuhftance 
found on the goflypium, or cotton-tree. See Gossy- 

PIUM. 

Cotton is feparated from the feeds of the plant by 
a mill, and then fpunand prepared for all forts of fine 
work, as fiockings, waiftcoats, quilts, tapefiry, cur¬ 
tains, &c„ With it theylikewife make muflin; and 
fometimes is is mixed with wool, fometimes with filk, 
and even with gold itfelf.. 

The fineft fort comes from Bengal and the coafi of 
Coromandel, 

Cotton makes a very confiderable article in com¬ 
merce, and is difiinguiihed into cotton-wool and cotton- 
thread. The firfi is brought moftly from Cyprus, St 
John d’Arce, and Smyrna : the moil efieemed is white,; 
long, and foft. Thofe who buy it in bales fliould fee 
that it has not been wet, moifiure being, very prejudi¬ 
cial to it. 

Of cotton-thread, that of Damas, called cotton d'ounce,, 
and that of Jerufalem, called bazas-, are themofi efieem¬ 
ed ; as alfo that of the Weft India iilands. It js to be 
chofen white, fine, very dry, and evenly fpun.. The 
other cotton-threads are the half bazas, the rames, the 
beledin, and gondezel; the payas and montafiri, the. 
geneguins, the baquins, the joffelaffars, of which there 
are two forts. Thofe of India, known by the name of 
Tutucorin, Java, Bengal, and Surat, are of four or 
five forts, diftinguiffied by the letters A, B, C, &c. 

They are fold in bags, with a dedu&ion of one pound 
and a half- on each of thofe of Tutucorin, which, are 
the deareft, and two pounds on each bag of the other 
forts. For thofe of Fielebas, Smyrna, Aleppo, and 
Jerufalem, the dedndtion at Amfterdam is eight in 
the hundred for the tare, and two in the hundred 
for weight, and on the value one per cent, for prompt 
payment. 

Cotton of Siam, is a kind of filky cotton in the An¬ 
tilles, fo called becaufe the grain was brought from: 

Siam. It is of an extraordinary finenefs, even furpaf- 
fing filk in foftnefs. They make hofe of it there pre¬ 
ferable to filk ones for their luftre and beauty. They, 
fell from 10 to 12 and 15 crowns a pair, but there are- 
very few made unlefs for curiofity. 

The manner of packing Cottok as praBifsd in the- 
Antilles. The hags are made of coarfe cloth, of which- 
they take three ells and a half each ; the breadth is 
one ell three inches. When the bag has been well 
foaked in water, they hang it up, extending the mouth 
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fatten. of it to crofs pieces of timber nailed to polls fixed in 

— v -the ground feven or eight feet high. He who packs 

it goes into the bag, which is lix feet nine inches deep, 
or thereabouts, and preffes down the cotton, which an¬ 
other hands him, with hands and feet : obferving to 
tread it equally every where, and putting in but little 
at a time. The bell time of packing is in rainy moilt 
weather, provided the cotton be under cover. The 
bag lhould contain from 300 to 320 pounds. The tare 
abated in the Antilles is three in the hundred. Cotton 
being a production applicable to a great variety of ma¬ 
nufactures, it cannot be too much cultivated in our own 
plantations that will admit of it. 

CorroN-Spinning, the art or procefs of reducing 
cotton-wool into yarn or thread. 

The moll fnnple method for this purpofe, and the 
only one in ufe for-a longtime in Britain, was by 
the hand upon the well-known domeltic machine call¬ 
ed a one-thread-wheel. But as the demand for cotton- 
goods began to increafe, other inventions were thought 
of for expediting this part of the manufacture. About 
jo years ago, one Paul and others of London con¬ 
trived an engine for a more eafy and expeditious me¬ 
thod of fpilining cotton, and for which they obtained 
a patent; but the undertaking did not prove fuccefs- 
ful. Some years thereafter, various machines were con¬ 
ltruCted by different perfons for facilitating the fpinning 
of cotton ; but without producing any very material 
or lading advantage. At length, about the year 1767, 
Mr James Hargrave, a weaver in the neighbourhood 
of Blackburn in Lancalhire, conltruCted a machine by 
whicha great number of threads (from 20 to 80) might 
be fpun at once, and for which he obtained his Majelty’s 
letters-patent. This machine is called a Jenny, andis 
the belt contrivance for fpinning woof or jhiite that has 
hitherto appeared. It is now commonly conltruCted 
for 84 threads ; and with it one perfon can fpin 100 
Englilh hanks in the day, each hank containing 840 
yards. 

Carding of cotton, as a preparation for fpinning, 
ufed formerly to be performed by the hand, with a 
iingle pair of cards, upon the knee : but this being a 
tedious method, ill fuited to the rapid operations of 
the new fpinning machines, other methods were con¬ 
trived for affording a quicker and more adequate flip- 
ply. The firft improvement for this purpofe was 
likewifo made by Mr Hargrave ; and confifted in ap- 
plying two or three cards to the fame board, and fix¬ 
ing them to a {tool or {lock ; whence they obtained the 
name of flock-cards. With thefe, one woman could 
perforin two or three times as much work as Ihe could 
do before in the common way. A {till more expe¬ 
ditious method of carding, however, by what are com¬ 
monly called cylinder-cards, was foon afterwards in¬ 
vented, and is that which is now molt commonly prac- 
'tifed : but as feveral perfons lay claim to this inven¬ 
tion, it is not eafy to determine to whom in particular 
the merit of it is due. 

The next and mod: capital improvements which this 
branch of manufacture received were from Mr Ark¬ 
wright, a native of Lancalhire, now Sir Richard Ark¬ 
wright of Cromfordin Derbyfhire. He firft brought 
forward his new method of fpinning cotton in 1768, 
for which he obtained a patent in 1769 ; he after- 
Wards, in 1775, obtained a patent for engines which 
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he had conltruCted to prepare the materials for fpin- Cotton. 

ning : though one of thefe patents, being challenged ---— 

at law, was for afide fome years before it expired. 

The refultof MrArkwright’sdifferent inventions and 
improvements is a combination of machinery, by which 
cotton is carded, roved, and fpun, with the utmoft ex- 
aCtnefs and equality ; and fuch a degree of perfection 
attained in fpinning warp, as is not to he equalled in 
any other part of the world. To thefe improve¬ 
ments Britain is entirely indebted for the great 
extent of its cotton manufactures ; large buildings 
haying been ereCted for Lhat branch both in England 
and Scotland, many of which contain feveral thou- 
fands of fpindles, each driven by one or more large 
water-wheels ; and fome of fuch extent as to fpin at 
the rate of one thoufand yards of twill or warp yam 
in the minute. 

Other machines have been invented at different times, 
and a variety of improvements made by different mecha¬ 
nics and manufacturers ; one of which in particular we 
muft not omit to mention. It is called a Mule being a 
kind of mixture of machinery between the warp-machines 
of Mr Arkwright and the ■wco/'-machineorhand-jenny 
of Mr Hargrave, and was alfo invented in Lancalhire. 

This machine bids fair to be of a great life in fpinning 
cotton yarn for muflins to a degree of finenefs never 
before known in Britain, being nearly equal in 
qualiry to thofo ufually brought from India. 

Cotton Mills, are large buildings with peculiar ma¬ 
chinery for carding, roving, and fpinning cotton : (foe 
thepreceding article.)—Thefe were entirely unknown 
in Britain before the different inventions and im¬ 
provements of Mefl'rs Arkwright and Hargrave ; fmee 
which time great numbers have been ereCted in Eng¬ 
land, and feveral in Scotland. 

The firlt erections of the kind were by MelFrs Ark¬ 
wright and Hargrave, both in the town of Notting¬ 
ham, and both nearly at the fame time. The Engines 
were then driven by horfos : but fince that time they 
have been chiefly ereCted upon water-falls in different 
parts of the country ; particularly the warp machines, 
which are better adapted for being driven by water 
than any other. The molt extenlive of thefe is in the 
village and neighbourhood of Cromford in Derbyfhire, 
and under the immediate infpeCtion of Sir Richard 
Arkwright. The firlt that was ereCted in Scotland 
was for Mr Peter Brotherlton, under the infpeCtion 
and direction of Mr John Hackett from Nottingham ; 
and is in the neighbourhood of Pennycuick near Edin¬ 
burgh. Since which time feveral have been ereCted in 
the neighbourhood of Glafgow, Pailley, Lanark, 

Perth, &c. 

General State of the Cotton Manufactory . The fa¬ 
cilities which the manufacturers of Great Britain had 
fuddenly acquired, and the immenfo capitals which 
they have fo recently laid out in expenfive machinery 
and other heavy eltablilhments for carrying on the 
cotton trade, are unparalleled ill the annals of the 
world. Above one hundred and forty cotton-mills are 
now built in Great Britain, of which nearly two-thirds 
have been ereCted within thefe feven years. Befides 
thefe, there are above 20,500 hand-mills or jennies for 
fpinning the Ihute for the twilled yarn fpun by the 
water-mills. 

Above a million of money was, within this time, 
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funk in mills, hand engines, and other machines, in- extended to the value of’L. 15 


eluding the grounds and neceffary buildings. 
Expence of water-mills, - L. 715,000 
Ditto of hand-jennies, houfes, build¬ 
ings, and auxiliary machinery, 
fuppofed at leaft, - 285,000 


Total, - L. 1,000,000 o o 
A power had been alfo created of working nearly 
two millions of fpindles ; and men, women, and chil¬ 
dren were trained to this bulinefs, capable of carrying 
the cotton manufacture almoft to any extent. In 1787, 
the power of fpindles capable of being worked was ef- 
timated as follows: 

In the water-mills, - - • 386,000- 

In the jennies, ... 1,665,100 


Total fpindles, 


1,951,100 


Suppofed Value when, 
manufactured. 

L. 2,000,000 
3,900,000 
3,200,000 
3,950,000 
6 , 000,000 
6,500,000 
7,500,000 


In the branches applicable to mullin and callico, it 
was calculated that employment was given to 100,000 
men and women, and at lead 60,000 children; many of 
the latter having been taken from different pariflies and 
hofpitals in Great Britain. 

The quantity of the raw material of cotton wool 
confirmed in this manufacture, which did not a- 
mount to 6,000,000 lb. in 1781, and was only about 
ir,ooo,ooolb. fix years ago, had amounted in the 
year 1787 to the enormous height of 22,000,000 lb. 
and upwards ; and the aftonilhing rapidity of this in- 
creafe is in fome meafurg to be attributed to the exten- 
fion of thefe branches to the goods of India, particu¬ 
larly the callieoes and mullins. 

Britilh callieoes were firft made in Lancalhire about 
the year 1772, but the progrefs was flow till within 
thefe laft 12 years. The quantity manufactured has 
jflnce extended from about 50,000 to 1,000,000 of 
pieces made in the courfe of a Angle year. 

Britilh mullins were not fuccefsfully introduced un¬ 
til the year 1.781, and were carried to no great extent 
until 1785, after which period the progrefs during two 
yearsbecame rapid beyond all example. The acquifltion 
of cotton wool of a fuperior quality from Demerara 
and the Brazils, and the improvements made in the 
fpinning fine yarns upon the mule jennies, had given a 
fpring to this branch of the cotton manufactory, which 
extended it beyond what it was poffible to have con¬ 
ceived. Above half a million pieces of mullin of dif- 
ferent kinds, including lhawls and handkerchiefs, were 
computed to be annually made in Great Britain; while 
the quantity not only increafed daily with the new ac- 
ceflion of powers that were burlting forth upon the 
country, but the quality was exceedingly improved ; and 
fince a yearly fupply of about 300 bales of Ealt Indian 
cotton has been obtained by the way of Oltend, yarns 
have been fpun, and muffins have been wove, equal to 
any from India. Nothing, therefore, but a fine raw 
material appeared wanting to enable the Britilh manu¬ 
facturer to carry this branch to the great eft extent; 
and, of all others, it is that fpecies of cotton goods 
which deferves moft to be encouraged, becaufe of the 
'immenfe return it makes for labour more than any 
other branch of the cotton manufactory. Ealt India 
cotton wool has been fpun into one pound of yarn 
worth five guineas; and when wove into muffin, and 
afterwards ornamented by children in the tambour, has 
Vox.. V. 


yielding a return of Cotton-. 
5,900 per cent, on the raw material. 

But the Hate of the raw materials, and the progref- 
Ave and aftonilhing increafe of this manufacture, will 
be beft explained by what follows : 

Cotton Wool uled in 
the Manufacture. 

i78r, lb. 5,101,920 

1782, 11,206,810 

*783, 9,346,179 

1784, 11,280,238 

1785, 17,992,888 

1786, 19,151,867 

1787, 22,600,000 

Such was the progrefs of the Britilh cotton manu¬ 
factory till 1787; when, with eflablilhments and mecha¬ 
nical powers capable of bringing forward immenfe 
quantities of goods into the confumption, this manu¬ 
facture was checked by a great and fudden reduction 
of the prices of Eaft India goods of the fame fpecies, 
which were fold above 20 per cent . on an average un¬ 
der the loweft prices at which the Britilh manufacturer 
can afford to fell without lofs. 

This conduCt in the Ealt India Company quickly 
operated to the great prejudice of the Britilh manu¬ 
factures ; and there is ho faying how far thefe might 
be reduced, flrould that company be allowed to prefs. 
goods upon the market at prices which have no rela¬ 
tion to the original colt, and under circumltances 
where the juft laws of competition cannot operate, and 
where every idea of proteCting-duties is annihilated in 
the effeCt of the general fyftem. 

It is believed, however, that the home-manufaCture 
of this article, in all its different branches, has of late 
revived, and is likely to be carried on with greater ad¬ 
vantage to the manufacturer than ever it was before. 

Lavender Cotton. See Santolina. 

, Philofophic Cotton, a name given to the flowers of 
zinc, on account of their white colour and refemblance 
to cotton. 

Flax made to refe?nble Cotton. See Flax. 

Silk Cotton. See Bombax. 

CoTTON-Weed. See Gnaphalium. 

. Cotton (Sir Robert), a moft eminent Englilh an-, 
tiquanan, defeended from an ancient family, was born 
in 1570. In his 18th year he began to collect ancient 
records, charters, and or.her MSS. ' Camden, Selden, 

■and Speed, acknowledged their obligations to him 
in their refpeCtive works. He was highly diftinguifh- 
ed by queen Elizabeth, and by James I. who created 
him a baronet. He wrote many things himfelf; but- 
our principal obligations to him are for his valuable li¬ 
brary, conlifting of curious manuferipts, See. which 
he was forty years in colkaing. At his death in 1621, 
he left the property of it to bis family, though de- 
figned for public ufe. A large acceflion was made to 
this library by private benefactions before the death of 
the founder, and afterwards by the purchafes of his 
heirs, and donations of others, who added to it a great 
number of books, chiefly relating to the hiftory and 
antiquities of the Britifli nation. An aCt of parliament 
was obtained, at the requeft of Sir John ^Cotton, in 
1700, for preferring J t after his deceafe, under the 
above denomination, ;fo r public u fe. It is now 
fixed 111 the Britilh Mufeum. For ftatutes relatinp- 
3 Q to 
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to it, fee 12 and 13 W- III. e. 5. and 5 Anne, 
cap. 30. 

Cotton (Charles), a burlefquepoet, was defcended 
of a good family, and lived in the reigns of Charles II. 
and James II. His moll celebrated piece is Scarroui- 
■des, or TraveJUe of the firfl and fourth books of the 
ACneid. But though, from the title, one would be 
apt to imagine it an imitation of Scarron’s famous 
Traveftie of the fame author, yet, upon examination, 
it would be found greatly to excel not only that, but 
every other attempt of the fame kind that hath been 
hitherto made in any language. He has alfo tranflated 
feveral of Lucian’s dialogues, in the fame manner, un¬ 
der the title of the Scoffer Scoff’d; —and written an¬ 
other poem of a more l'erious kind, entitled the Won¬ 
ders of the Peak. The exadl period of either Mr 
Cotton’s birth or his death, is 110-where recorded ; 
but it is probable the latter happened about the time 
of the revolution. Neither is it better known what 
his circumitances were with refpedl to fortune ; they 
appear, however, to have been eafy, if one may judge 
from Lhe turn of his writings, which is fuch as feems 
fcarcely poffible for any ’one to indulge whole mind 
was not perfectly at eafe. Yet there is one anecdote 
told of him, which feems to fhow that his vein of hu¬ 
mour could not reltrain itfelf on any conlideration, 
viz. that in confequence of a fingle couplet in his Vir¬ 
gil Traveftie, wherein he has made mention of a pe¬ 
culiar kind of ruff worn by a grandmother of his who 
lived in the Peak, he loft an cllate of L. 400 per an¬ 
num ; the old lady, whofe humour and telly difpoli- 
tion he could by no means have been a llranger to, 
being never able to forgive the liberty he had taken 
with her ; and having her fortune wholly at her dif- 
pofal, although lhe had before made him her foie heir, 
altered her will, and gave it away to an abfolute 
llranger. 

COTTUS, or Bull-head, in ichthyology, a ge¬ 
nus belonging to the order of thoracici. The head is 
broader than the body, and the gill membrane has lix 
rays. There are lix fpecies ; the moll remarkable 
are, 

1. The gobio, or river-bull head, is very common 
in all our clear brooks : it lies almolt always at the 
bottom, either on the gravel or under a done : it de- 
pofits its fpawn in a hole which it forms among the 
gravel, and quits it with great reluftance. It feeds on 
water infefts. This fifh feldom exceeds the length of 
three inches and an half: the head is large, broad, 
flat, and thin at its circumference, being well adapted 
for infintiating itfelf under flones: on the middle part 
of the covers of the gills is a fmall crooked fpine turn¬ 
ing inwards. The eyes are very fmall: the irides 
yellow : the body grows (lender towards the tail, and 
is very fmooth. The colour of this fifh is as difagree- 
able as its form, being dulky, mixed with a dirty yel¬ 
low ; the belly is whitifti. The tafie, however, is ex¬ 
cellent. 

2. The cataphradtus, armed bull-head, or pogge, is 
very common on mofl of the Britifh coafts. It feldom 
exceeds five inches and an half in length; and even 
feldom arrives at that fize. The head is large, bony, 
and very rugged : the end of the nofe is armed with 
four fhort upright fpines : on the throat are a number 
of fhort white beards: the body is odtogoeal, and co¬ 


vered with a number of ftrong bony crufts, divided Cotul» 
into feveral compartments, the ends of which projedt II 
into a fliarp point, and form feveral echinated lines Cotytto. 
along the back and fides from the head to the tail. —v 

3. The fcorpius, or father-lafher, is not uncommon 
on the rocky coafts of Britain; it lurks under flones, 
and will take a bait. It feldom exceeds 8 or 9 inches 
in length. The head is large, and has a mofl formi¬ 
dable appearance, being armed with vail fpines, which 
it can oppofe to any enemy that attacks it, by ftvelling 
out its cheeks and gill-covers to a large fize. The nofe 
and fpace contiguous to the eyes are furnifhed with 
fhort lharp fpines ; the covers of the gills are terminated 
by exceeding long ones, which are both llrong and very 
fliarp pointed. The mouth is large; the jaws covered 
with very fmall teeth ; the roof of the mouth is furnilh- 
ed with a triangular fpot of very minute teeth. This 
fpecies is very frequent in the Newfoundland feas, where 
it is caMcAJcolping : it is alfo as common on the coaft of 
Greenland, in deep water near the fhore. It is a prin¬ 
cipal food of the natives, and the foup made of it is 
faid to be agreeable as well as wholefome. 

COTULA, may-weed : A genus of the polyga- 
mia fuperflua order, belonging to the fyngenefia clafs 
of plants. The receptacle is almoll naked ; the pap¬ 
pus marginared ; the florets of the dife quadrifid ; of 
the radius frequently none. There are fix fpecies, all 
of them herbaceous annuals, riling lix or eight inches 
high, and adorned with yellow flowers. There are 
none of them natives of Britain, and mofl of them 
require artificial heat. 

Cotula, or Cotyla a liquid meafure in ufe among 
the ancients. 

Fannius fays, the cotyla was the fame thing wflth the 
hemina, which was half a fextary. 

Jit cotylas, quas f> placiat, dixijfe licelit 
Heminas recefjit geminas ext arias unus . 

Chorier obferves, that the cotyla was ufed as a dry 
meafure as well as a liquid one ; from the authority of 
Thucydides, who in one place mentions two cotylse of 
wine, and in another two cotylse of bread. 

COTURNIX, in ornithology. See Tetrao. 

COTYLEDON, navel-wort ; a genus of the 
pentagynia order, belonging to the decandria clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
13th order, Succulent# . The calyx is quinquefid ; the 
corolla monopetalous: there are five nedtariferous 
feales at the bafe of the germen, and five capfules. 

There are eight fpecies, mofl of them hardy fucculent 
perennials ; though feme require to be kept in a flove, 
as being natives of warm climates. They rife from 
half a foot to a yard and an half high, and are adorn¬ 
ed with yellow flowers growing in umbels. They are 
eafily propagated either by feed or cuttings of their 
branches. 

COTYLEDONES, in anatomy, arc certain glan¬ 
dular bodies, adhering to the chorion of fome animals. 

Cotyledones, in botany, the perilhable porous 
fide-lobes of the feed, which involve, and for fome 
time furnifh nouriihment to the embryo plant. See 
Botany, p. 435. 

COTYTTO, the goddefs of all debauchery. Her 
feflivals called Cotyttia were celebrated by the Athe¬ 
nians, Corinthians, Thracians, &c. during the night. 

Her priefts were called bapta, and nothing but debau¬ 
chery 
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Couch chery and wantonnefs prevailed at the celebration. A 
I feftival of the fame name was obferved in Sicily, where 
Covenant, varies of the goddefs carried about boughs hung 
' v ’ with cakes and fruit, which it was lawful for any per- 
fon to pluck off. It was a capital punifhmeut to re¬ 
veal whatever was feen or done at* thefe facred fefti- 
vals. It coll Eupolis his life for an unfeafonable re¬ 
flection upon them. The goddefs Cotytto is fuppofed 
to be the fame as Proferpine. 

COUCH, in painting, denotes a lay, or impref- 
fion of colour, whether in oil or water, wherewith the 
painter covers his canvas, wall, wainfcot, or other 
matter to be painted. 

The word is alfo ufed for a lay or impreffion on any 
thing, to make it firm and confident, or to fcreen it 
from the weather. 

Paintings are covered with a coueh of varnilh; a 
canvas to be painted mull firft have two couches of 
fize, hefore the colours be laid; two or three couches 
of white lead are laid on wood, before the couch of 
gold be applied: the leather-gilders lay a couch of 
water and whites of eggs on the leather, before they 
apply the gold or filver leaf. 

The gold wire-drawers alfo ufe the word couch for 
the gold or filver leaf wherewith they cover the mafs 
to be gilded or filvered, before they draw it through 
the iron that is to give it its proper thicknefs. 

The gilders ufe couch for the quantity of gold or 
filver leaves applied on the metals in gilding or filver- 
ing. Each couch of gold is but one leaf, or two at 
molt, and each of filver three to gild : if the gilding 
be hatched, there are required from eight to twelve 
couches ; and only three or. four if it be without 
hatching. To filver there are required from four to 
ten couches, according to the beauty of the work. 

CovcH-Grafs, in botany. See Triticum. 

COUCH ANT, in heraldry, is underltood of a lion, 
or other beaft, when lying down, but with his head 
raifed; which diltinguiihes the pofture of couchant 
from dormant, wherein he is fuppofed-quite firetched 
out and afleep. 

COUCHE, in heraldry, denotes any thing lying 
along: thus, chevron-couch e, is a chevron lying Tide¬ 
ways, with the two ends on each fide of the ihield, 
which Ihould properly reft on the bafe. 

COUCHER, or Cqurcher, in Engliihftatutes, is 
ufed for a faCtor, or one that continues in fome-place 
or country for traffic; as formerly in Gafcoign,’ for 
the buying of wines. Anno 37. Edw. III. c. t6. 

Couch er is alfo ufed for the’ general book in which 
any religious houfe or corporation regifler their parti¬ 
cular afts. Anno 3 and 4. Edw. VI. c. ro. 

COUCHING of a Cataract, in forgery. See 
Surgery -Index. 

COVE, a fmall creek Or bay, where boats and fmall 
veffels may ride at anchor, fheltered from the wind and 
fea. 

COVENANT, in law, is the confent and agree¬ 
ment of two or more'perfons to do, or not to do, fome 
adt, or thing, contradled between them. Alfo it is 
the declaration the parties make, that they will ftand 
to fuch agreement, relating to lands or other things; 
and is created by deed in writing, fealed and executed' 
by the parties, otherwife it may be implied in the 
contradt as incident thereto. And if the perfons do 


not perform their coveuanis, a writ or action of cove- Covenant* 
nant is the remedy to recover damages for the breach Coventry, 
of them. ' 

Covenant, in ecclcfiaftical hiftory, denotes a con¬ 
tract or convention agreed to by the Scotch in the 
year 1638, for maintaining their religion free from in¬ 
novation. In 1581, the general aflembly of Scotland 
drew up a confeffion of faith, or national covenant, 
condemning epifcopal government, under the name of 
hierarchy, which was ffgned by James I. and which he 
enjoined on all his fttbjedls. It was again fubferibed 
in 1J90 and 1596. The fubfeription was renewed in 
1638, and the fubferibers engaged by oath to main¬ 
tain religion in the fame ftate as it was in 1580, and 
to reject all innovations introduced iince that time. 

This oath annexed to the confeffion of faith received 
-the name of the covenant; as thofe who fubferibed it 
were called covenanters. 

Covenant, in theology, is much ufed in connec¬ 
tion with other terms ; as, 1 The Covenant of Grace 
is that which is made between God and tbofe who be¬ 
lieve. the gofpel, whereby they declare their fubjec- 
tion to him, and he declares his acceptance of them 
and favour to them. The gofpel is fometimes deno¬ 
minated a covenant of grace, in oppofttion to the Mo- 
faic law. 2. Covenant of Redemption denotes, a mutual 
ftipulation, tacit or exprefs, between Chrift and the 
Father, relating to the redemption of Tinners by him, 
previous to any adt on Chrift’spart under the charac¬ 
ter of Mediator. 3. Covenant of Works figuifics, in 
the language of fome divines, any covenant whereby 
God requires perfedt obedience from his creatures, in 
fuch a manner as to make no exprefs provifion for the 
pardon of offences to be committed againft the pre¬ 
cepts of it, on the repentance of fuch fuppofed offend¬ 
ers, but pronounces a fentence of death upon them ; 
fuch, they fay, was the covenant made with Adam in 
a ftate of innocence, and that made with Ifrael at 
Mount Sinai. 

Solemn League and Covenant, was eftabli filed in the 
year 1643, and formed a bond of union between Scot¬ 
land and England. It was fworn and fubferibed by 
many in both nations ; who hereby folemnly abjured 
popery and prelacy, and combined together for their 
mutual defence. It was approved by the parliament 
and affemhly at Weftmiuifter, and ratified by the ge¬ 
neral aflembly of Scotland in 1645. King Charles II. 
difapproved of it when he furrendered himfelf to 
the Scots army in 1646 : but in 16jo he declared 
his approbation both of this and the national covenant 
by a folemn oath ; and in Auguft of the fame year, 
made a farther declaration at Dunfermline to the fame 
purpofe, which was alfo renewed on occafion of his 
coronation at Scone in 1651. The covenant was ra¬ 
tified by parliament in this year, and the fubferipriou 
of it required by every member, without which the 
conftitution of the parliament was declared null and 
void. It produced a feries of diftraCtion.s in the fub- 
fequent hiftory of that country, and was voted illegal 
by parliament, and provifion made againft it. Stat. 14. 

Car. II. c. 4. 

Ark of the Covenant, in Jewifh antiquity. See Ark. 

COVENTRY, a town of Warwickshire, in Eng¬ 
land, fttuated in W. Long, t, 26. N. Lat. 52. 25. It 
is an ancient place, and is fnpppofed to derive its name 
3 Q, 2 from 
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Coventry, from a convent formerly fituated here. Leofric, 

----- earl of Mercia, who rebuilt the religious houfe after 

it had been deftroyed by the Danes, and was lord 
of the place about the year 1040, is laid, upon fome 
provocation, to have loaded them with heavy taxes. 
Being importuned by his lady, Godiva, to remit them, 
he confented, upon condition that Ihe ihould ride na¬ 
ked through the town, which he little imagined lhe 
would ever comply with. But he found himfelf mif- 
taken: for lhe accepted the offer, and rode through 
the town with her long hair fcattered all over her bo¬ 
dy ; having firft enjoined the citizens not to venture, 
.on pain of death, to look out as Hie palled. It is faid, 
however, that a certain taylor could not help peep¬ 
ing ; and to this day there is an effigy of him at the 
window whence he looked. To commemorate this 
extraordinary tranfaftion, and out of refped to the 
memory of their patronefs, the citizens make a procef- 
lion every year, with the figure of a naked woman 
on horfeb’ack. After Leofric’s death, the earls of 
Chefter became lords of the city, and granted it many 
privileges. At length it was annexed to the earldom 
of Cornwal; and growing confiderable, had divers 
immunities and privileges conferred upon it by feveral 
kings ; particularly that of a mayor and two bailiffs by 
Edward III. ; and Henry VI. made it, in conjunction 
with fome other towns and villages, a diftinct county, 
independent of the county of Warwick. But after¬ 
wards Edward IV. for their difloyalty, deprived them 
of their liberties, which were not reltored till they 
had paid a line of joo merks. By a charter from 
James I. an alderman is allotted to each ward, with 
the powers of the jultices of the peace within the city 
and its liberties. The walls were ordered to be de- 
molilhed at the reiteration ; and now nothing remains 
of them but the gates, which are very lofty. Coven¬ 
try is noted for the two parliaments which were held 
in it; the one called the parliament of Dunces, and ihe 
other of Devils. The former was fo called on accoun? 
of the exclufion of the lawyers ; and the attainders of 
the duke of York, the earls of Salilbury, Warwick, 
and March, procured the other the epithet of Devils. 
The town-honfe of Coventry is much admired for its 
painted windows reprefenting feveral kings and others 
that have been benefactors to the city. The chief ma¬ 
nufactures carried on here are temmics and ribbands. 

Coventry fends two members to parliament, and gives 
title of earl to an ancient family of the fame name.— 
Coventry is a biffiop’s fee. The bilhopric is faid to 
have been founded by Ofwy king of Mercia, in the 
year 656 or 657; and although it hath a double name, 
yet, like Bath and Wells, it is a Angle diocefe. It was 
fo extremely wealthy, that king Ofta, by the favour of 
pope Adrian, con {tinned it an archiepifcopal fee ; but 
this title was laid afide on the death of that king. In 
1075, Peter, the 34th biffiop, removed the fee to Che¬ 
fter. In 1102, Robert de Limfey, his immediate fuc- 
ceffor, removed it to Coventry; and Hugo Novant, 
the 41ft biffiop, removed it back to Litchfield, but 
with great opppofition from the monks of Coventry. 
The difpute was finally fettled in a manner nearly fi- 
milar to that which is mentioned between Bath and 
Wells. Here it was agreed that the biffiop Ihould be 
ftyled from both places, and that Coventry Ihould 
have the precedence ; that they Ihould choofe the bi¬ 


ffiop alternately; and that they Ihould both make one Co-verfed 
chapter to the biffiop, in which the prior of Coventry 0 , 
Ihould be the chief man. Matters continued thus till Ct>T *"‘ 
the Reformation, when the priory of Coventry be- v 
ing diffolved by king Henry VIII. the ftyle of the bi- 
Ihop continued as before. But an aft of parliament 
palled 33d of king Henry VIII. to make the dean 
and chapter of Litchfield one foie chapter to the bi¬ 
ffiop. This fee hath given three faints to the church, 
and to the nation, one lord chancellor, three lord trea- 
furers, three prelidents of Wales, one chancellor to the 
univerlity of Cambridge, and one mafter of the Ward¬ 
robe. The old church built by king Ofwy being ta¬ 
ken down by Roger de Clinton, the 37th biffiop, he 
built the beautiful fabric that now Hands in 1148, and 
dedicated it to the Virgin Mary and St Chad. Du¬ 
ring the grand rebellion, the church fuffered much; 
bur, foon after the Reiteration, it was repaired and 
beautified. This diocefe contains the whole counties 
of Stafford and Derby (except two pariffies of the- 
former), the largeft part of Warwickffiire, and near 
only one half of Shropffiire, in which are 555 pariffies, 

-of which 250 are impropriate. It hath four archdea¬ 
conries, viz. Stafford, Derby, Coventry, and Shrewfbu- 
ry. It is valued in the king’s books at L. 559 ; 18 : zi, 
and is computed to be worth annually L. 2800. The 
clergy’s tenth is L. 590 : 16 : nl. To this cathe¬ 
dral- belong a biffiop, a dean, a precentor, a chancel¬ 
lor, a rreafurer, four archdeacons, twenty-feven pre¬ 
bendaries, five prieft vicars, feven lay clerks, or Ting¬ 
ing men, eight chorifters, and other under officers and 
fervants. 

CO-VERSED sine, in geometry, the remaining 
part of the diameter of a circle, after the verfed fine 
is taken from it. See Geometry. 

COVERT, in law Feme Covert denotes a 'woman 

married, and fo covered by, or under the proteftion of, 
her hufbanef. 

CovERT-way , or Corridor, in fortification, afpace 
of ground, level with the field on the edge of the ditch, 
three or four fathoms broad, ranging quite round the 
half moons and other works' towards the country. It 
has a parapet raifed on a level, together with its ban¬ 
quets and glacis. See Fortification. 

COVERTURE, in law, is applied to the ftate and 
condition of a married women, who is under the power 
of her hufband, and therefore caMt&fenmie convert. 

COUGH, in medicine. See ( Index fubjoined to) 

Medicine. 

Cough, in farriery. See Farriery, § vi. 

Cough, called the hulk, is adifeafe towhicli young 
bullocks are fubjeft. In this diforder the wind-pipe 
and its branches are loaded with fmall taper worms. 

Farmers count thedifeafe incurable; but fumigations 
with mercurials, as cinnabar, or with foetids, as tobac¬ 
co, might prove ferviceable. 

COUHAGE, or stinking-beans ; akind ofkid- 
ney-beans imported from the Eaft Indies, where they 
are ufed as a cure for the dropfy. The down growing 
on the outfide of the pod is fo pointed as, like a nettle, 
to fling theflelh, though not with fo painful a fen fa¬ 
tten. This, by a corruption of the Word, is called 
cowitch. The plant is a fpecies of Dolichos. 

COVIN, a deceitful compaft or agreement between 
two or more to deceive or prejudice a third perfon; 

As, 
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Coving As, if a tenant for life confpire with another, that this 
9 _ other lhall recover the land which the tenant holds, in 
Council. p re j ac y ce 0 f hj m j n re verfion. Dr Skinner takes the 
word to be a corruption of the Latin convent inn, and 
therefore writes it covcu. See Conspiracy. 

COVING, in building, is when houfes are built 
projecting over the ground plot, and the turned pro- 
jedture arched with timber, lathed and plaftered. 

COVINUS, among the ancients, a kind of chariot, 
in which the Gauls and Britons ufed to fight in battles. 

COUL, or Cowl. See Cowl. 

COULTER, in hufbandry, and iron-inftrument, 
fixed in the beam of a plough, and ferving to cut the 
edge of each furrow. See Agriculture. 

COUNCIL, or Counsel, in a general fenfe, an 
affembly of divers coiiliderable perfons to concert mea- 
fures relative to the Hate. 

In Britain, the law, in order to affift the king in the 
difeharge of his duties, the maintenance of his dignity, 
and the exertion of his prerogative, hath alftgned him 
a diverfity of councils to advife with. 

1. The firft of thefe is the high court of parliament. 
See Parliament. 

2. The peers of the realm are by their birth here¬ 
ditary counfellors of the crown ; and may be called to¬ 
gether by the king, to impart their advice in all mat¬ 
ters of importance to the realm, either in time of par¬ 
liament, or, which hath been their principal life, when 
there is no parliament in being. Accordingly, Brae- 
ton, fpeakingof the nobility of his time, fays, they 
might properly be called “ confules aconlulendo ; re- 
ges enim tales fibi affociant ad confulendum.” And in 
the law-books it is laid down, that the peers are crea¬ 
ted for two reafons : i. Ad confulendum, 2. Ad defen- 
dendum, regem: for which reafons the law gives them 
certain great and high privileges ; fuch as freedom 
from arrefls, &c. even when no parliament is fitting ; 
becaufe the law intends, that they are always aflifiing 
the king with their counfel for the common-wealth, 
or keeping the realm in' fafety by their prowefs and 
valour. 

Inftances of conventions of the peers, to advife the 
king have been in former times very frequent; though 
now fallen into difufe, by reafon of the more regular 
meetings of parliament. Sir Edward Coke gives us an 
extradb of a record, 5 Henry IV. concerning an ex¬ 
change of lands between the king and the earl of Nor¬ 
thumberland, wherein the value of each was- agreed 
to be fettled by advice of parliament (if any Ihould 
be called before the feaft of St Lucia), or otherwife 
by advice of the grand council of peers, which the king 
promifes to affemble before the faid feafl:,' in cafe no 
JBlaetJl. parliament lhall be called. Many other inftances of 
Comment, this kind of meeting are to be found under the ancient 
kings : though the formal method of convoking them 
had been fo long left off, that when king Charles I. in 
1640, ifliied out writs under the great feal, to call a 
council of all the peers of England, to meet and attend 
his majefty at York, previous to the meeting of the 
long parliament, the earl of Clarendon mentions it as 
a new invention, not before heard of; that is, as he 
explains himfelf, fo old, that it had not been pradlifed 
in fome hundreds of years. But though there had not 
for fo long before been an inftance, nor has there been 
any fince, of affembling them in fo folemn a manner. 


yet in cafes of emergency, princes have at fevcral Couu.; 
times thought proper to call for, and confult as many ^ 
of the nobility as could ealily be brought together: 
as was particularly the cafe with king James ii. after 
the lauding of the prince of Orange ; and with the 
prince of Orange himfelf, before he called the conven¬ 
tion parliament which afterwards called him to the 
throne. 

Befides this general meeting, it is ufually looked 
upon to be the right of each particular peer of the 
realm, to demand an audience of the king, and to lay 
before him v, nli decency and rtfpedl fuch matters as 
he fliall judge of importance to the public weal. And 
therefore, in the reign of Edward II. it was made an 
article of impeachment in parliament againft Lhe two 
Hugh Spencers, father and fon, for which they were 
banilhed the kingdom, “ that they by their evil covin 
would not fuffer the great men of the realm, the 
king’s good counfellors, to fpeak with the king, or to 
come near him ; but only in prefence and hearing of 
faid Hugh the father and Hugh the fon, or one of 
them, and at their will, and according to fuch things 
as pleafed them.” 

3. A third council belonging to the king, are, ac¬ 
cording to Sir Edward Coke, his judges of the courts 
of law, for law-matters. And this appears frequently 
in the Englifh ftatutes, particularly 14 Edward III. 
c. y. and in other books of law. So that when the 
king’s council is mentioned generally, it muft be de¬ 
fined, particularized, and uaderliood,fecundumfubjec- 
tam materiem ; “ according to the fubjedt matter 
and if the fubjedt be of a legal nature, then by the 
king’s council is underftood his council for matters of 
law ; namely, his judges. Therefore, when by ftaiutc 
16 Richard II. c. 5. it was made a high offence to im¬ 
port into England any papal bulls, or other pro- 
ceffes from Rome ; and it was enadted, that the of¬ 
fenders Ihould be attached by their bodies, and 
brought before the king and his council to anfwer for 
fuch offence ; here, by the expreflion of king’s council, 
were underftood the king’s judges of his courts-of juf- 
tice, rhefubjedl-matter being legal : this being the ge¬ 
neral way of interpreting the word council. 

4. But the principal council belonging to the king 
is his privy council, which is generally, by way of emi¬ 
nence, called the Council. For an account of its confti- 
tution and powers, fee the article Privx -Council, 

Aulic Council . See A u L 1 c . 

Common Cou.xcil, in the city of London, is a court 
wherein are made all bye-laws which bind the citizens. 

It confifts, like the parliament, of two houfes ; an up¬ 
per compofed of the lord mayor and aldermen; and a 
lower, of a number of common-council men, chofen 
by the feveral wards, as reprefentatives of the body of 
the citizens. 

Council of War, an affembly of the principal offi¬ 
cers of an army or fleet, occafionally called by the ge¬ 
neral or admiral to concert meafures for their condudt 
with regard to fieges, retreats, engagements, &c. 

Council, in church hiftory, an affembly of prelates, 
and dodtors, met for the regulating matters relating to 
the dodtrine or difeipline of the church. 

National Council, is an affembly of prelates of a 
nation under their primate or patriarch. 

Oecumenical or General Council, is an affembly which 

reprefents 



Council. 

Counfel. 


HlacJcfr, 

Comment, 
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rcprefents the whole body of theuniverfal church. The 
Roman ills reckon eighteen of them ; Ballinger, in his 
treadle de Conciliis, fix ; Dr Prideaux, feven atid 
bilhop Beveridge has increafed the number to eight, 
which, he fays, are all the general councils which have 
ever been held fince the time of the firft. Chriftian em¬ 
peror. They are as follows : i. The council of Nice, 
held in the reign of Conftantine the Great, on account 
of the herefy of Arius. 2. The council of Conftan- 
tinople, called under the reign and by the command of 
Theodofuis the Great, for much the fame end that the 
former council was fummoned. 3. The council of 
Ephefus, convened by Theodofius the younger at the 
fuit of Neftorius. 4. The council of Calcedon, held 
in the reigu of Martianus, which approved of the £u- 
tychian herefy. 5. The fecond council of Conftanti- 
nople, afiembled by the emperor Juftinian, condemned 
the three chapters taken out of the book of Theodo¬ 
ras of Mopfueflia, having firlt decided that it was law¬ 
ful to anathematize the dead. Some authors tell us, 
that they likewife condemned the feveral errors of O- 
rigen about the Trinity, the plurality of worlds, and 
pre-exiftence of fouls. 6. The third council of Con- 
flantinople, held by the command of Conftantius Po- 
gonatus the emperor, in which they received the defi¬ 
nitions of the fivefirft general conncils, and particularly 
that againft Origen audTheodorus of Mopfueflia. 7. The 
fecond Nicene council. 8. The fourth council of C011- 
flantinople, affembled when Louis II. was emperor of the 
Well. The regulations which they made are contained 
in twenty-feven canons, the heads of which are fet 
down by M. du Pin, to whom the reader is referred. 

COUNSEL, in a general fenfe, fignifies advice or 
inftmCtion how to behave in any difficult matter. 

Counsel, or Advocates, in Englifh courts of law, are 
of two fpecies or degrees ; Barristers and Ser¬ 
jeants. See thefe articles ; alfo Advocate. 

From both thefe degrees forne are ufually feleCted 
to be his majefty’s counfel, learned in the law ; the two 
principal of whom are called his attorney-general, and 
folicitor-general. The firft king’s counfel, under the de¬ 
gree of ferjeant, was Sir Frances Bacon, who was made 
fo honoris caufa, without either patent or fee : fo that 
the firft of the modern order (who arenow thefworn 
fervams of the crown, with a handing falary) feems to 
have been Sir Francis North, afterwards lord keeper 
of the Great Seal to King Charles II. Thefe king’s 
counfel anfwer, in fome degree, to the advocates of the 
revenue, advocati fifei, among the Romans. For they 
mult not be employed in any caufe againft the crown 
without fpecial licenfe ; in which reftriCtion they agree 
with the advocates of the fife : but, in the imperial 
law, the prohibition was carried ftill farther, and per¬ 
haps was more for the dignity of the fovereign ; for, 
excepting fnme peculiar caufcs, the fifeal advocates 
were not permitted to be at all concerned in private 
fuits between fubjedt and fubjedt. A cuftom has of 
late years prevailed of granting letters patent of pre¬ 
cedence to Inch barriffers as the crown thinks proper 
to honour with that mark of diflindtion : whereby they 
are intitledto fuch rank and preaudience as areaflign- 
ed in their refpedl'ive patents ; fomethnes next after 
the king’s attorney-general, but ufually next after his 
majefty’s counfel next being. Thefe, as well as the 
queen’s attorney and folicitor-general, rank promifeu- 


oufly with the king’s counfel; and, together with 
them, fit within the bar of their refpedfive courts : but 
receive no falaries, and arenot fworn ; and therefore 
are at liberty to be retained in caufes againft the crown. 
And all other ferjeants and barriffers indifcriminately, 
(except in the court of common-pleas, where only 
ferjeants are admitted), may take upon them the pro¬ 
tection and defence of any fuitors, whether plaintiff 
or defendent ; who are therefore called their clients : 
like the dependents on the ancient Roman orators. 
Thefe indeed practifed gratis , for honour merely, or 
at molt for the fake of gaining influence : and fo like¬ 
wife it is eftahli{lied with us, that a counfel can main¬ 
tain no action for his fees ; which are given, not as 
locatio vel conduCilo, but as quiddam honorarium ; not as 
a falary or hire, but as a mere gratuity, which a coun- 
fellor cannot demand without doing wrong to his re¬ 
putation ; as is alfo laid down with regard to advocates 
in the civil law, whole honorarium was directed, by a 
decree of the fenate, not to exceed in any cafe 10,000 
fefterces, or about L. 80 of Englifh money. And in 
order to encourage due freedom of fpeech in the law¬ 
ful defence of their clients, and at the fame time to 
check the unfeemly licentioufnefs of proftitute and il¬ 
liberal men (a few of whom may fometimes infmuate 
themfelves even into the mofl honourable profeffions), 
it hath been holden that a counfel is not anfwerable for 
any matter by him fpoken, relative to the caufe in 
hand, and fuggefled in the client’s inftruCtions ; altho' 
it fliould reflect upon the reputation of another, and 
even prove abfblnteiy groundlefs; but if he mentions 
an untruth of his own invention, or even upon inflruc- 
tions, if it be impertinent to the caufe in hand, he is 
then liable to an aCtion from the parry injured. And 
counfel guilty of deceit and collufion are punifhable by 
the flatute Weftm. 1. 3 Edw. I. c. 28. with imprifon- 
ment for a year and a day, and perpetual filence in the 
courts : apunifhment ftill fometimes inflicted forgrofs 
mifdemeanours in practice. 

COUNSELLOR, in general, a perfon who advifes 
another : thus we fay, a counfellor at law, a privy 
counfellor, &c. 

Counsellor at Law, a perfon retained by a client 
to plead his caufe in a public court of judicature. See 
Advocate, Barrister, Counsel, and Serjeant. 

Privy-CouNSELLOR. See PRivr-Council. 

COUNT, (Comes), a nobleman who pofTeffes a 
domain erected into a county. See Viscount. 

Englifh and Scottilh counts w T e diftinguifli by the 
title of earls ; foreign ones ftill retain their proper 
name. The dignity of a count is a medium between 
that of a duke and a barron—According to the modern 
ufe, molt plenipotentiaries and ambaffadors atliune the 
title of counts, though they have no county ; as the 
count d’Avaux, See. 

Anciently, all generals, counfellors, judges, and fe- 
cretaries of cities under Charlemagne, were called 
counts ; the diftinguifhing character of a duke and 
count being this, that the latter had but one town un¬ 
der him but the former feveral. 

A count has a right to bear on his arms a coronet, 
adorned with three precious fiones, and furmounted 
with three large pearls, whereof thofe in the middle 
and extremities of the coronet advance above the 
reft. 


Counfel 

II 

Count. 


Counts 
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Count. Counts were originally lords of the court, or of the 
emperor’s retinue, and had their name comites, dcornt- 
tando, or d commeando : hence thofe who were always 
in the palace, or at the emperor’s fide, were called 
counts palatine, or comites a latere. See Palatine. 

In the times of the commonwealth, comit^s among 
the Romans was a general name for all thofe who ac¬ 
companied the proconfuls and propraetors into the pro¬ 
vinces, there to ferve the commonwealth j as the tri¬ 
bunes, praefefls, fcribes, &c. 

Under the emperors, comites were the officers of 
the palace. The origin of what we now call counts 
feems owing to Augufius, who tookfeveral fenators to 
be his comites, as Dion obferves, e. to accompany 
him in his voyages and travels, and to affifi him in the 
hearing of caufcs ; which were thus judged with the 
fame authority as in full fenate. Gallienus feems to 
have aboiiflied this council, by forbidding the fenators 
being found in the armies : and none of his liiccell’ors 
re-eftablifhed it. 

Thefe coanfellors of the emperor were really counts, 
comites, i. e. companions of the prince ; and they 
fometimes took the title thereof, but always with the 
addition of the emperor’s name whom they accom¬ 
panied ; fo that it was rather a mark of their "office 
than a title of dignity.—Confiantine was the firfi who 
converted it into a dignity; and under him it was 
that the name was fir A given abfolutely. The name 
once eAablillied, was in a little time indifferently con¬ 
ferred, not only on thofe who followed the court, and 
accompanied the emperor, but alfo on moA kinds of 
officers ; a long lift whereof is given us by Du Cange. 

Eufebius tells us that ConAantine divided the counts 
into three clalfes; the firfi bore the title of iihjlns ; 
the fecond that of ciarijftmi, and afterwards fpefiab'tles j 
the third were called perfefliffimi. Ofthe two firfi claftes 
was the fenate compofed; thofe of the third had no 
place in the fenate, but enjoyed feveral other of the 
privileges of fenators. 

There were counts who ferved on land, others at 
fea ; fome in a civil, fome in a religious, and fome in 
a legal capacity : as comes ararii, comes facrarum largi- 
tionum, comes facri confiftorii, comes curia, comes capella:, 
comes archiatroraui, comes comnierciorum, comes vejiiart- 
tss, comes horreorum, comes opfoniorum or annome, comes 
douieflicorum, comes equorum, regiorum or comesflabuli, 
cotnes domorum, comes excubitorum, conies notariornm, 
comes legum or profeffor in jure, comes limitum or marca- 
rum, comes portus Ronue, comes patrimonii, &c. 

The Francs, Germans, &c. palling into Gaul and 
Germany, did not abolilh the form of the Roman go¬ 
vernment ; and as the governors of cities and provinces 
were called counts, comites, and dukes, duces, they con¬ 
tinued to be called fo. They commanded in time of 
war; and in time of peace they adminifiered jufiice. 
Thus, in the time of Charlemagne, counts were the 
ordinary judges and governors of the cities. 

Thefe counts of cities were beneath the dukes and 
counts who prelided over provinces; the firfi being 
confiituted in the particular cities under the Jurifdic- 
tion of the latter. The counts of provinces were in 
nothing inferior to dukes, who themfelves were only 
governors of provinces. Under the lafi of the fecond 
race of French kings they got their dignity rendered 
hereditary, and even ufurped the fovereignty when 


Hugh Capet came to the crown: his authority was 
not fufficient tooppofe their encroachments: and hence 
it is they date the privilege of wearing coronets in their 
arms; they affumed it then, as enjoying the rights of 
fovereigns in their particular difir ids or counties. 
But, by degrees, molt of the counties became re-uni¬ 
ted to the croVvn. 

The quality of count is now become very different 
from what it was anciently ; being now no more than 
a title, which a king grams upon ereding a territory 
into a county, with a referve of jurifdidion and fove¬ 
reignty to himfelf. At firfi there was no claufe in 
the patent of eredion, intimating the reverfion of the 
county to the crown in default of heirs male; but 
Charles IX. to prevent their being too numerous, or¬ 
dained that duchies and counties, in default of heirs 
male, Ihoiild return to the crown. 

The point of precedence between counts and mar- 
quifes has been formerly much controverted ; the rea- 
l'on was, that there are counts v, ho are peers of France, 
but no marquifes: but the point is now given up, and 
marquifes take place; though anciently, when counts 
were governors of provinces, they were on a level even 
with dukes. 

William the Conqueror, asisobferved by Camden, 
gave the dignity of counts in fee to bis nobles ; annex¬ 
ing it to this or that county or province, and allotting 
for their maintenance a certain proportion of money, 
arifmg from the prince’s profits in the pleadings and 
forfeitures ofthe provinces. To this purpofe he quotes 
an ancient record, thus; Hen. II. Rex Anglia his 
verbis cosuitem creavit; feiatis nosjecijfe Hugonem Bigot 
comitem de Norf. ire. de tertio denarii de Norwich ir 
Norjoik, Jieut aliqttss comes Anglia .?, ire. 

The Germans call a count, graaf, or graff ; which, 
according to a modern critic, properly lignifies judge ; 
and is derived iromgravio or graffio, of I write. 

They have feveral kinds of tliefe counis or graffs ; 
as landgraves, marchgraves, burg-graves, and palf- 
graves, or counts palatine. Thefe lafi are of two kinds; 
the former are of the number of princes, and have the 
invefiiture of a palatinate; the others have only the 
title of count palatine without the invefiiture of any pa- *' 
latinate. Some aifert, that by publicly profefling the 
imperial laws for twenty years, the perfon acquires the 
dignity of a count palatine ; and there are infiances of 
profeffors in law who have aifumed the title accord¬ 
ingly: but there are others who quefiion this right. 

Count, inlaw, denotes the original declaration in 
a real aftion; as the declaration is in a perfonal one : 
the libellus of the civilians anfwers to both.—Yet, 
count and declaration arF-fometimes confounded, 
and ufed for each other ; as, count in debt, count in 
appeal, &c. 

CouNT-Whsel, in the firiking part of a clock, a 
wheel which moves round once in 12 or 24 hours. It 
is fometimes called the locking-wheel. See Clock.-M a¬ 
king. 

COUNTER, a term which enters into the compo- 
fition of diverfe words of our language, and general¬ 
ly implies oppofition; but when applied to deeds, 
means an exaft copy kept of the contrary party, and 
fometimes figned by both parties. 

Counter- Changed, in heraldry, the intermixture, or 
oppofition of any metal with a colour. 


Count. 

Counter. 
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Counter CovxTER-Flory, in heraldry, is faid of a treflure body more to one fide than to the other, but continues unter 


II whofe flower-de-luce are oppoiite to others. See He- 
Counter- RALDRY . 

. po ^ e ' . Covnter-D rawing, in painting, is the copying a 
deiign, or painting, by means of a fine linen-cloth, an 
oiled paper, or other tranfparent matter, where the 
ftrokes appearing through are followed with a pencil, 
with or without colour. Sometimes it is done on 
glafs, and with frames or nets divided into fquares 
with iilk or wuh thread, and alfo by means of inftru- 
ments invented for the purpofe, as the parallelogram. 

Counter-E rmine, in heraldry, is the contrary of 
ermine, being a black field with white fpots. 

COUNTERFEITS, in law, are perfons that ob¬ 
tain any money or goods by counterfeit letters or falfe 
tokens, who being convidted before juftices of aflize 
or of the peace, &c. are to fuffer fuch punithment as 
fhall be thought fit to be inflicted under death, as im- 
prifonments, pillory, &c. 

COUNTER-fo 1 h, or Counter-stock, in the ex¬ 
chequer, that part of an ally which is kept by an offi¬ 
cer of the court. 

CouNTER-Guard, in fortification, is a work raifed 
before the point of a baftion, confifting of two long 
faces parallel to the faces of the baftion, making a 
faliant angle: they are fometimes of other fliapes, or 
otherwife fituated. 

CouNTER-Light, or Counter-jour, a light oppofite to 
any thing, which makes it appear to difadvaatage. A 
Angle counter-light is fufficient to take away all the 
beauty of a fine painting. 

, Counter-M arch, in military affairs, a change of the 
face or wings of a battalion, by which means thole 
that were in the front come to be in the rear. It al¬ 
fo fignifies returning, or marching back again. 

CouNTER-Mine, in war, a well and gallery drove 
and funk till it meet the enemy’s mine to prevent its 
effedt. 

Counter- Paled, in heraldry, is when the efcutcheon 
is divided into twelve pales parted perfeffe, the two 
colours being counter-changed; fo that the upper are 
of one colour and the lower of another. 

CouNTER-Part , in tniific, denotes one part to be ap¬ 
plied to another. Thus the bafs is faid to be a coun¬ 
ter-part to the treble. 

CouNTER-Pajfant, in heraldry, is when two lions are 
in a coat of arms, and the one feems to go quite the 
contrary way from the other. 

Counter-P oint, inmufic : a term derived from the 
Latin prepofition contra and the verb pnngere ; becaufe 
the mufical characters by which the notes in each part 
are fignified arc placed in fuch a manner each with re- 
fpe& to each as to Ihow how the parts anfwer one ano¬ 
ther. See Composition. 

Counter-P ointed (Contre-pointe), in heraldry, is 
when two chevrons in one efcutcheon meet in the 
points, the one rifing as ufual from the bafe, and the 
other inverted falling from the chief; fo that they are 
counter to one another in the points. They may alfo 
be counter-pointed when they are founded upon the 
fidesof the lhield, and the points meet that way, call¬ 
ed counter-pointed in fejfe. 

COUNTERPOISE, in the manege, is the liberty 
of the adtion and feat of a horfe-man ; fo that in all 
the motions made by the horfe, he does not incline his 
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in the middle of the faddle, being equally on his ftir- I 
rups, in order to give the horfe the proper and fea- Country, 
fonable aids. v 

COUNTER-potent (Centre potence), in herald¬ 
ry, is reckoned a fur as well a^ vair and ermine; but 
compofed of fuch pieces as reprefent the tops of 
crutches, called in French potences, and in old Englifh 
patents. 

CouNTER-Proof, in rolling-prefs printing, a print 
taken off’from another frelh printed ; which by being 
paffed through the prefs, gives the figure of the form¬ 
er, but inverted. To counter-prove, is alfo to pafs a 
defign in black lead, or red chalk, through the prefs, 
after having moiftened with a fponge both that and 
the paper on which the counter-proof is to be taken. 

* CouNTER-Quartered (contre-ecartele), in heraldry, 
denotes the efcutcheon, after being quartered, to have 
each quarter again divided into two. 

CuuNTER-Saliant , is when two beafts are borne in 
a coat leaping from each other directly the contrary 
way. 

. Count ER-Scarp, in fortification, is properly the ex¬ 
terior talus or flop of the ditch ; but it is often taken 
for the covered-way and the glacis. In this fenfe we 
fay, the enemy have lodged themfelves on the coun- 
terfearp. Angle of the counter-icarp, is that made by 
two fides of the counter-fcarp meeting before the mid¬ 
dle of the curtain. 

Counter- Signing, the figning the writing of a fupe- 
rior in quality of fecretary. Thus charters arc figned 
by the king, and counter-figned by a fecretary of ftate, 
or lord chancellor. 

CouNTEn-Time, in the manege, is the defence or re¬ 
finance of a horfe that interrupts his cadence, and the 
meafure of his manege, occafioned either by a bad 
horfeman or by the malice of the horfe. 

Counter, is alfo the name of a counting-board in 
a Ihop, and of a piece of metal with a ftamp on it, 
ufed in playing at cards. 

Counter of a Horfe, that part of a horfe’s fore¬ 
hand which lies between the fhoulders and under the 
neck. 

Counter in a Ship, are two. 1. The hollow arch¬ 
ing from the gallery to the lower part of the ftraight 
piece of the ftern is called the upper-counter. 2. The 
lower counter is between the tranfom and the lower 
part of the gallery. 

Counter, is alfo the name of two prifons in the 
city of London, vizJ the Poultry and Woodftreet. 

COUNTORS, Conto urs,oi'Counters, has been 
ufed for ferjeauts at law, retained to defend a caufe, 
or to fpeak for their client in any court of law. 

It is of thofe Chancer fpeaks ; 

-A Iheriff had he been, and a contour, 

■ Wa» no where fuch a worthy vavafour. 

They were anciently called ferjeant contours. 

COUNTRIES, among the miners, a term or ap¬ 
pellation they give to their works under ground. 

COUNTRY, among geographers, is ufed indiffer¬ 
ently to denote either a kingdom, province, or lefTer 
diftridt. But its moft frequent ufe is in contradiftinc- 
tion to town. 

C ouNTRY-Dance is of Englifh origin, though now 
tranfplanted into almoft all the countries and courts of 

Eu- 
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Count/. Europe. There is no eftabliffied rule for the compo- 

'““■ev-- fitioi) of tunes to this dance, becaufe there is in mafic 

no kind of time whatever which may not be meafured 
by the motions common in dancing ; and there are few 
fong tunes, of any note within the laft century, that 
have not been applied to country-dances. 

COUNTY, in geography, originally fignified the 
territory of a count or earl, but now it is ufed in the 
fame fenfe with ihire ; the one word comiug from the 
French, the other from the Saxon.—In this view, a 
county is a circuit or portion of the realm: into fif¬ 
ty-two of which, the whole of England and Wales, 
is divided • for its better government and the more 
cafy adminiflration of j uitice. 

For the execution of the laws in the fcveral counties, 
excepting Cumberland, Weftmoreland, and Durham, 
every Michaelmas term officers arc appointed, under 
the denomination of fiheriffs. Other officers of the-fc¬ 
veral counties, are, a lord lieutenant, who has thecom- 
mand of the militia of the county; cuftodes rotulo- 
rnm, juftices of peace, bailiffs, high-conftable, and co¬ 
roner. 

Of the fifty-two counties, there are three of fpccial 
note, which are therefore termed counties palatine, as 
Lancafter, Cheftcr, and Durham. See Palatine.. 

OouNtr-Corporate, is a title given to feveral cities, 
or ancient boroughs on which Engliffi monarchs have 
thought fit to bellow extraordinary privileges ; annex¬ 
ing to them a particular territory, land, or jurifdic- 
tion; and making them counties of theffifelves, to be 
governed by their own fheriffs and magistrates. 

CouNTr-Ceurl, in Engliffi law, a court incident to 
thejnrifdiftion of the ffieriff.. It is not a court of re¬ 
cord, but may hold pleas of debt or damages under 
the value of 40 b. Over fame of which caufes thefe 
inferior courts have, by the exprefs words of the As¬ 
tute of Gloucefter, a jurifdi&ion totally exclufive of 
the king’s fuperior courts. For in order to be-inti- 
tled to foe an adtiou of trefpafs for goods before the 
king’s jufticiars, the plaintiff is directed to make affi- 
davit that the caufe of adtion does really and bone fide 
amount to 40 s. which affidavit is now unaccountably 
difufei, except in the court of exchequer. The fta- 
tute alfo 43 Eliz. c. 6. which gives the judges in many 
perfonal adtions, where the jury affef 3 lefs damages 
than 40 s. a power ro certify the fame and abridge 
the plaintiff of his full cofts, was alfo meant to pre¬ 
vent vexation by litigious plaintiffs; who, -for pur- 
pofes of mere oppreffion, might be inclinable to infli- 
lute fuch fuits in the fuperior courts for injuries of a 
trifling value. The county-court may alfo hold plea 
of many real actions, and of all perfonal actions to any 
amount, by virtue of a fpecial writ called fiiflicks; 
which is a Writ empowering the fheriff for the fake of 
difpateh todo the feme jnftice In his county-court, as 
might other-wife be had at Wcft-minfter. The fret- 
holders of the county are the real judges in this court, 
and the fheriff is the minifterial officer. The great 
conflux of freeholders, which are fuppofed always to 
attend at the county-court {which Spelman calls forum 
plsbehejuftitite'et theatrumcarnitma:poteftatis ) , is therea- 
fon why all acts of parliament at the end of every fef- 
fion were wont to be there pnbliftred by the fheriff"; 
why all outlawries of abfeonding offenders are there 
proclaimed ; and why all popular ele&ions which the 
VOL. V. 


freeholders are to make, as formerly of ffieriffs and con- Ccupair 
fervators of the peace, and ffill of coroners, verderors, II 
and knights of the Ihire, muff ever be made in pleno co- .^ 0UI J int ' 
■miteitu , or in full county-court. By the llatute 2 
Edw. VI. c. 25. no county-court fliall be adjourned 
longer than for one’month, confiftingof 28 days, rind 
this was alfo .the ancient ufege, as appears from the 
laws of king Edward the elder: prepofitus (that is, the 
iShtvli[)adquartam*irciterfeptimanamfrequent empoptili 
■ conetanem cekbrato • euiquejns dicito ; litefque fingulasdi- 
rimito. 'In thofe times* the county-court was a court 
of great dignity and fplendour, the hilltop and the 
ealdorman (orcarl), with' the principal men of the (hire, 
fitting therein to adminifter jnftice both in lay and ec- 
clcfialtical caufcs. But its dignity was much impaired, 
when the biffiop was prohibited, and the earl neglec¬ 
ted to attend it. And, in modern times, as proceed¬ 
ings are removeable from hence into the king’s fupe¬ 
rior courts, by writ of pone or recordare, in the fame 
manner as from hundred-courts and courrs-baron; and 
as the fame writ of falfe judgment may be had, in na¬ 
ture of a writ of error, this has oecafioned the fame 
diftife of bringing adtions therein. 

COUPAR, the name of a town in Scotland, capi¬ 
tal of the county of Fife, fituated about 10 miles weft 

of St Andrew’s: W. Long. 2. 40. N. Lat. '56. 20_. 

Coupar is alfo the name of a village in the Ihire of An¬ 
gus, inhabited chiefly by weavers in the linen trade. 

COUPED, in heraldry, is ufed to exprefs thehead, 
or any limb, of an animal, cut off from the trunk, 
fmooth; diftinguiffiing it from that which is called eraf- 
Jed, that is,-forcibly torn off, and therefore is ragged 
and uneven. 

C-ouped, is alfo ufed to fignify fuch croffes, bars, 
bends, chevr-ons, &c. as do not touch the fides of the 
. efeuteheon, but are, as it were, cut off from them. 

COUPEE, a motion in dancing, wherein one leg 
is a little bent, and ffifpended from the ground; and 
with the other a motion is made forwards. 

The word in the original French fignifies a cut. 

COUPLE-closs, in heraldry, the fourth part of a 
chevron, never borne but in pairs, except there be a 
chevron between them, faith Guillim, though Bloom 
gives an inftance to the contrary. 

COUPLET, a divifton of a hymn, ode, fong, &c. 

Wherein an equal number, or equal meafure, ofverfes, 
is found in each part; which divifions, in odes, are 
called Jlrophes —-Couplet, by an abufe of the word, is 
frequently made to fignify a couple of verfes. 

• COURAGE, in ethics, is that quality of the mind, 
derived either from conftitution or principle, or both, 
that enables men to.encounter difficulties and dangers. 

See Fortitude. 

COURANT, a French term fynenymous with cur¬ 
rent, and properly fignifies running. See Current. 

Co bra nt, is alfo a term in mufic and dancing; 
being ufed to exprefs both the tune or air and the dance. 

With regard to thefirft, courant, ax currant, is a piece 
of mufic in triple time: the air of the courant is or-V 
dinarily noted in triples of minims; the parts to be \ 
repeated twice. It begins and ends when he who 
beats the meafure falls his hand ; in contradiftindtion 
from the faraband, which ordinarily ends when the 
hand is raifed. With regard to-dancing, the courafft 
was long the molt .common of all the dances pradtifed 
3 R- in 
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Goursp in Engim'd: it con (ids, eflenriaily, ora time, a ftep, 
i a oalai.ct, anJ a co.ipee ; though it alfo admits of other 
Courayer. mot j olis> Formerly they leaped their Heps; in which 
point, the couraut dilr'ered from the low dance and pa- 
va.les. There are finable conrants and figured cou- 
rants, all danced by two perfons,. 

COURAP, the modern name for a diftemper 
very common in Java and other parts of the Eaft- 
Indies. It is a fort of herpes or itch on the arm-pits, 
groins, , breaft, and face : the itching is almolt perpe¬ 
tual ; and the fcratching is,followed.by great pain and 
a difcharge of matter, which makes the linen flick,fo 
to the Ikin as not ealily to be fepamed without tear¬ 
ing off the cruft. Courap is a general name for any 
fort of itch ; but this diftemper is thus called by way of 
eminence. It is fo contagious that few efcape it. For 
the cure, gentle and repeated purging is ufed, and ex¬ 
ternally the fublimate in a fmall quantity is a good to¬ 
pic. 

COURAYER (Peter Francis), a Roman Ca¬ 
tholic clergyman, dillinguilhed by great.moderation, 
charity, and temper, concerning religious affairs, as well 
.as by learning, was born at Vernon in Normandy, 
1681. While canon regular and librarian of the abbey 
of St Genevieve at Paris, he applied to archbifhop 
Wake for the rcfolution of fome doubts,, concerning 
the epifcopal fucceflion in England, and the validity 
of their ordinations: he was encouraged to this by the 
friendly correfpondence which had palled between the 
archbifhop and M. du Pin of the Sorbonne. The arch- 
bilhop fent nim exacl copies of the proper records;, 
and o ’i thefe he b tilt his “ Defence of Englifh Ordi¬ 
nations,” which was publifhed in Holland, 1727. 
This expofmg hint to a profccutionjn his own country, 
betook refuge in. England; where he was well re¬ 
ceived, and prefented the fame year by the univerfity 
of Oxford with a doflor’s degree. As it is fomewhat 
uncommon for a Roman Catholic clergyman to be ad¬ 
mitted to degrees in divinity by Proteftant univerfnies, 
the curious may be gratified with a fight of the-diplo¬ 
ma, and thedodlor’s letter of th inks, in“ The prefent 
State of the Republic of Letters, for June 1728. 
In 1736, he tranflated into French, and publifhed, 
“ Father Paul’s Hiftory, of the Council of.Trent,” in 
2 vols. folio, and dedicated it to queen Caroline ; who 
augmented to 200 l. a penfion of 100 1. a-year, which 
he had obtained before from the court. The learned 
Jet. Markland, in a letter to his friend Bowyer, Sep¬ 
tember 1 746, fays, “ Mr Clarke has given me F. 
Courayer’s tranflation of the Hiftory of the Council 
of Trent; with whofe preface I am fo greatly pleafed, 
that if he be no more a Papift in other tenets than he 
is in thofe he mentions (which are many, and of the 
moll di/linguiCied clafs),. I-dare fay there are very few 
eonfiderate Proteftants who are not as. good Catholics 
as lie is.” His works are many, and all in French : 
he translated Sleidan’s “ Hiftory of the Reformation.” 

T He died in r 776, after two days illnefs, at the age of 
93; and was buried in the cloifter of Weftminfter- 
abbey. In his will, dated Feb. 3d 1 774, he declares,, 
that he “ dies a member of the Catholic church, but 
without .approving of many of the opinions and fu-. 
perditions which have been introduced into the Ro- 
inifh church, and taught in their fchools and feini- 
Uaries; and which they have infilled, on as articles 


of faith, though to him they appear to be not only not CourharU, 
founded in truth, but alfo to be highly improbable.” S 
And his pradtice was conformable iu this declaration ; Courft ' 
for at London he conllamly went to.mats, and at Eal- " v 
ing in the country, whither he often retired, as con- 
ftantly attended the fervice of the parilh church; de¬ 
claring at all times, that he “ had great (atisfadtion in, 
the prayers of the church of England.” 

COURBARIL. fee Hymenea. 

COURIER, or„CuRRiER, (from the French courir, 

‘f to run,”) ameflenger fent poll, or exprefs, to car¬ 
ry difpatches. 

Antiquity., too, had its couriers. We meet with 
two kinds : r. Thofe who ran on foot, called by the 
Greeks hemerodromi , q. d. “ couriers of a day.”' Pliny, 

Corn. Nepos, and Casfar, mention fome of thefe who 
would run 20, 30, 36, and in the circus even 40 
leagues per day. 2. Riding couriers (curfores equi - 
tautes), who changed horfes, as the modern cou¬ 
riers do. 

Xenopuon attributes the firft couriers to Cyrus.. 
Herodotus fays, they were very ordinary among the 
Perfians, and that therewas nothingin the world more 
fwift than thefe kind of meffengers. “ That prince 
(fays Xenophon) examined bow far a horfe would go 
in a day; and built llables, at fuch diflaiices from 
each other, where he lodged horfes, and perfons to 
take care of them, and at etch place kept a perfon 
always ready, to take the packet, mount a freih horfe,, 
and forward it to the next Rage;, and thus quite.: 
through his empire.” 

But it dot s not appear that either the Greeks or 
Romans had any.regular fixed couriers till the time- 
of Auguftus : under that prince they travelled in¬ 
ears ; though it appears from Socrates they after¬ 
wards went on horfeback. Under the weftern em¬ 
pire, they were called viatores ; and under that of 
Conftantjnople, curfores ; whence the modern name. 

See Post.. 

COURLAND, a duchy fituated between E. Long.. 

21. 26. and between N. Lat. 36. 30. and 57. 30. It 
is bounded by the river Dwina, which divides it from 
Livonia, on the north; by Lithuania, on the eaft; 
by Samogitia, on the fouth; and by, the Baltic fea on 
the weft ; being 130 miles long and 30 broad. This,, 
duchy was formerly independent, and defied their own, 
duke; but is now fubjeft to-Raffia. 

COURSE (route), in navigation, the angle con-, 
tained between the neareft meridian and that point of- 
the compafs upon which, a ilrip fails in any particular, 
diredlion. 

Course, inarchiteflnre, denotes a continued rail ge- 
offtones, level,, or ofthe fame height, throughout the. 
whole length of the building ; and not interrupted by,, 
any aperture. It forms a parapet to the intermedi-. 
ate fpace between the body of tbo building and the 
wings. 

Course of ."Plinths , is the continuity of a plinth off 
ftone or plafter in the face of a building; to mark 
the reparation ofthe ftories. 

Course is alfo ufed for the time ordinarily fpent 
in learning the principles of a fcience, or the ufual- 
points and queftions therein. Thus, a ftudent is faid 
to have finilhed his courfe. in the humanity, in philo- 
fopby, 8cc.. 


Course 
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Course is alfo ufed for the elements of an art cc- 
lribited and explained, either in writing or by adlttal 
experiment. Hence our courfes of philofophy, anato¬ 
my, cliemillry, mathematics, Ac. probably fo caked as 
going throughout or running the whole -length or 
tourle of the art, &c. 

COURSES, a name by which the principal fails of 
a Ihip are dillinguillied, viz. the main-fail, the fore¬ 
fail, and the mizen : the mizen-ftay-fail and fore-fail 
are alfo fometimes comprehended in this denomina¬ 
tion ; as are the main-ftay-fails of all brigs and fchoon- 
ers. See Sail. 

COURSING, among fportfmen. There are three 
feveral forts of courfes with gre-hounds : i. At the 
hare; 2. At the fox ; and, 3. At the deer. 

For the deer, there are two forts of courfes; the 
one in the paddock, the other either in the foreft 
or the purlieu. For the paddock courfe, there muft 
be the gre-hound and the terrier, and the mongrel 
gre-hound, whole bufinefs it is to drive away the 
deer before the gre-hounds are flipped ; a brace or 
a lealh are the ulual number flipped at a time, fel- 
dom at the utmofl more than two brace. In cour- 
fmg the deer in the foreft or purlieu, there are two 
ways in ufe : the one is courfing from wood to wood 5 
and the other, upon the lawns clofe by the keeper’s 
lodge. In the courfing from wood to wood, the way 
is to throw in fome young hounds into the wood to 
bring out the deer, and if any deer come out that is 
not weighty, or a deer or antler which is buck, fore, 
or forrel, then you are not to flip your gre-hounds, 
which are held at the end of the wood, where the 
keepers, who can guefs very well on thefe occafions, 
expedt that the deer will come out. If a proper deer 
come out, and it is fufpedted that the brace or lealh of 
gre-hounds flipped after him will not be able to kill 
him, it is proper to way-lay him with a couple of frelh 
gre-hounds. 

The courfing upon the lawn is the moll agreeable 
of all other ways. When the keeper has notice of this, 
he will lodge a deer for the courfe ; and then, by co¬ 
ming under the wind, the gre-hound may be brought 
near enough to be flipped for a fair courfe. 

The belt method of courfing the hare, is to go out 
and find a hare fitting ; which is eafily done in the 
fuinmer, by walking acrofs the lands, either Hubble, 
fallow, or corn grounds, and calling the eye up and 
■down ; for in fummer they frequent thofe places for 
ftarofthe ticks, which are common in the woods at 
that feafon ; and in autumn the rains falling from the 
trees offend them. The reft of the year there is 
more trouble required ; as the bnlh.es and thickets 
mull be beat to roufe them, and oftentimes they will 
lie fo clofs, that they will not flir till the pole almoft 
touches them : the fportfmen are always pleafed with 
this, as it promifes a good courfe. If a hare lies near 
any clofe or covert, and with her head that way, it 
is always to be expected that Ihe will take to that im¬ 
mediately on being put up ; all the company are there¬ 
fore to ride up and put themfelves between her and 
the covert before Ihe is put up, that Ihe may take the 
other way, and run upon open ground. When a hare 
is put up, it is always proper To give her ground, or 
laxv, as it is called; that is, to let her run 12 fcore 
yards, or thereabouts, before the gre-hounds are flip¬ 


ped at her ; otherwife ihe iskilku too ikon, the greater C 
part of the fport is thrown away, and the pleaiure of ~~ 
obferving the feveral turnings and windings that'he 
creature will make to getaway is all hut. A gooJ 
fportfman had rather fee a hare lave hcr/elf after a lair 
courfe, than fee her murdered by the gre-hounds a£ 
foon as Ihe is up. 

In courfing the fox, no other art is requited, than 
Handing dole, and in a clear wind, on the outfide of 
fome grove where it is expedited he will come out ; 
and when he is come out, he muft have Lead enough 
allowed him, other wile he will return back to the co¬ 
vert. The Howell gre-hound will be able to over¬ 
take him, after all the odds of diftance ueceflary ; and 
the only danger is the fpoiling the dog by tire fox, 
which too frequently happens. For this reafon, r.o 
gre-hound of any value Ihould be run at this courfe ; 
but the ftrong, hard, bitter dogs, that will feize any 
thing. 

The law's of courfing ellablilhcd by the duke cf 
Norfolk, and other fportfmen of the kingdom of Eng¬ 
land, are thefe : 

1. Fie that is chofen fewterer or lettcr-loofe of the 
dogs, lhall receive the gre-hounds matched to run 
together into his lealh as foon as he comes into the 
field ; he is to march next to the hare-finder, or him 
who is to Hart the hare, until he come to the form; 
and no horfeman or footman is to go before or fide- 
ways, but all ftraight behind, for the fpace of about 40 
yards. 2. A Hare ought never to be coin-fed with 
more than a brace of gre-hounds. 3. The hare- 
finder is to give the hare three fohoes before he puts 
her up from her form or fet, to ihe end that the clogs 
may be prepared and attend her ftarting. 4. If 
there be not a particular danger of loling the hare, 

Ihe Ihould have about twelve fcore yards law. j. The 
dog that gives the firft turn, if after that there be 
neither cote, flip, nor wrench, wins the wager. 6. A 
go-by, or bearing the hare, is accounted equivalent 
to two turns. 7. If neither dog turns the hare, he that 
leads to the lall covert wins. f?. If any dog turns the 
hare, ferves himfelf, and turns her again, it is as much 
as a cote, and a cote is efteemed as much as two 
turns. 9. If all the courfe be equal, he that bears 
the hare lhall win ; and if he be not borne, the courfe 
lhall then be judged dead. 10. If a dog take a fall 
in his courfe, and yet perform his part, he may 
challenge the advantage of a turn more than he 
gave. ir. If a dog turn the hare,, ferve himfelf, 
and give divers cotes, and yet in the end lhall Hand 
Hill in the field, the other dog, if he turns home totlre 
covert, although he gives no other, lhall be adjudged 
to win the wager. 12. If by misfortune a dog be rid 
over in the courfe, that courfe lhall be adjudged void, 
and he that did the mifehief is to make reparation to the 
owner. 13. If a dog gives the firlt and lall turn, and 
there be no other advantage betwixt them, he that gives 
the odd turn wins. 14. A cote is when a gre-hound 
goes end ways by the fide of l.is fellow, and gives the 
hare a turn. 15. A cote ferves for two turns, and two 
trippings or jerkings for a cote ; and if the hare turns 
not quite about, Ihe only wrercheth, in the fportman’s 
phrafe. 16. If there be no cotes given by either of the 

gre-hounds, but one ferves the other at turning, then 
he that gives the moll turns wins the wager, j 7. 

5 2 Sumetimes 
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Court. Sometimes a hare does not turn, but wrenches ; for 
' fne docs not turn except Ihe turns as it were round. 

In thefe calcs, two wrenches Hand for one turn. 18. 
He that comes in firft at the death of the hare takes 
her up, and faves her from breaking ; he chcrilhes the 
dogs, and cleanfes their mouths from the wool; he is 
adjuged to have the hare for his pains. 19. Finally, 
thole who are judges of the leafli, mult give their judg¬ 
ment before they depart' out of the field, or elfe it is 
not to Hand as valid. 

COURT, ail appendage to a houfe or habitation ; 
confifting of a piece of groundinclofed with wal^, but. 
open upwards. 

Court is alfoufed for the palace or place where a 
king or fovercigu prince refides. 

Co.urt, in a law fenfe is defined to be a place 
wherein juftice is judically admininhered. And as, 
Blackjl. by our excellent conHitution, the folc executive power 
Comment, of thelaws is inveHed in the perfon of the king, it will 
follow that all courts of juftice, which are the me¬ 
dium by which he adminiflers the laws, are derived 
from the power of the crown. For whether created 
by aft of parliament or letters patent, or fubfifling by 
prefeription (the only methods by which any court 
of judicature can exift), the king’s confentin the two. 
former is exprefsly, and in the latter impliedly, given. 
In all thefe courts, the king isfuppofed. in contem¬ 
plation of law to be always prefent ; bdt as that is in 
faff impoffible, he is there reprefented:by his judges, 
whofe power is only an emanation of the royal prero¬ 
gative. 

For the more fpeedy, univerfal, and impartial ad- 
miniflration of juflice between.fubjeCt and fubjedt, the 
law hath appointed a prodigious variety of courts,, 
fome with a more limited, others with a more exten- 
five jurifdidUon : fome conHituted to inquire only, q- 
thers to hear and determine : fome to determine in 
the firH inflance, others upon appeal and by way of 
review. See Law, n° xcviii. xcxix. c. cxli. clvi. clvii. 
clviii. and the relpedtive articles in the order of the al¬ 
phabet. One diftindtion may be here mentioned, that 
runs throughout them all ; viz, that fome of them are 
courts of record, others not of record. A court of re- 
cordis that where the adts and judicial proceedings are 
enrolled in parchment for a perpetual memorial arid 
teHimony : which rolls are called the records of the 
courts, and are of fuch high and fupereminent authori¬ 
ty, that their truth is not to be called in queHion. For 
it is a fettled rule and maxim, that nothing fliall be a- 
verred againH a record, nor fliall any plea, or even 
proof, be admitted to the contrary. And if the exiff- 
nce of a record be denied, it fliall be tried by nothing 
ut itfelf ; that is, upon bare infpedtion whether there 
he any fucli record or no ; elfe there would be no end 
of difputcs. But if there appear any miHake of the 
clerk in making up fuch record, the court will diredl 
hint to amend it. All courts of record are the king’s 
courts, in right of his crown and royal dignity, and 
therefore no other court hath authority to fine or im- 
prifon ; fo that the very ere&ian of a new jurifdic- 
tion with power of fine or imprifoument, makes it in- 

fiantly a court of record_A court not of record is 

rhe court of a private man ; whom the law will not 
intrnfi with any diferetionary power over the fortune 
or liberty, of his fellow-fubjefls. Such are the courts 
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baron incident to every manor, and other inferior ju- Court- 
rifdictions : where the proceedings are not enrolled or '“ —v 
recorded ; but as well Lheir exiflence as the truth of the 
matters therein contained fliall, if difputed, be tried 
and determined by a jury. Thefe courts can hold no 
plea of matters cognizable by the common law, unlefs 
under the value of 40s. ; nor of any forcible injury 
whatfoever, nor having any procefs toarreftthe perfon , 
of the defendant.. 

In every court there mult be at leafl three conffi- 
tuent parts, the atfor, reus, and index : tb tailor, or 
plaintiff, who complains of an injury done ; therm,, 
or defendant, who is called upon to make fatisfadlion 
for it; and the judex, or judicial power, which is to 
examine the truth of the fadt, to determine the law 
arifing upon that facl, and, if any injury appears to 
have been done, to afeertain and by its officers to apply 
the remedy. It is alfo ufual in the fuperior courts to 
have attorneys, and advocates or counfel, as aflifiants.. 

See Attorney and Counsel. 

CouRT-Baron, in Englilh law, a court incident to 
every manor in the kingdom, to be holden by the 
ffieward within the faid manor. This court-barcn is : 
of two natures ; the one is a cufiomary-court apper¬ 
taining entirely to the copyholders, in which their 
efiates are transferred by furrender and admittance, and 
other matters tranfadled relative to their tenures only. 

The other is a court of common law, and it is the- 
court of the barons, by which name the freeholders 
were fometimes anciently called : for that it is held be¬ 
fore the freeholders who owe fuit and fcrvice to the 
manor, thefleward being rather the regifirarthan the 
judge. Thefe courts, though in their nature di Hindi, 
are equally confounded together. The court we are- 
now confidering, viz. the freeholder’s court, was com- 
pofed of the lord’s tenants, who were the pares of each 
other, and were bound by their feodal tenure to affiff 
their lord in the difpenfation of domefiic juflice; This 
was formerly held every three weeks and its moffiim- 
portant bufmefs is to determine, by writ of right, all 
controverfies relating to the right of lands within the 
manor. It may alfo hold plea of any perfonal adtions,. 
of a debt, trefpafs on the cafe, or the like, v. here the 
debtor damages do not amount to 40s. Which is 
the fame fum, or three marks, that bounded the jtt- 
rifdidtion of the ancient Gothic courts in their lowed 
inflance, or fierdtng courts, fo called becaufe four were 
inftituted within every fuperior diflridt or hundred. 

But the proceedings on a writ of right may be remo¬ 
ved into the county-court by a precept from the Iheriff 
called a tolt, qiua tollit atejue eximit cattfam e curia baro- 
num . And the proceedings in all other adtions may 
be removed into the fuperior courts by the king’s writs 
of pone, or acccdas ad curiam, according to the nature 
of the fuit. After judgment given, a writ alfo of 
fa/fe judgment lies to the courts at Weflminfter to re¬ 
hear and review the caufe, and not a writ of error ; 
for this is not a court of record : and therefore, in 
fome of thefe writs of removal, the firft diredlion given 
is to caufe the plaint to be recorded, recordari facias 
loquelam. 

Court-M artial, a court appointed for the puniffiing 
offences in officers, foldiers, and failors, the powers of 
which are regulated by the mutiny-bill. 

For other courts ; fceAniiRALTY ; ARCHEs,BENCH, 

County, 
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Courier/' County; Common -Pleas, Chancery, Ecclesias-'- 
II- tical, Duchy, Faculty, Requests, Hustings,. 

Coiitances.. Chivalry, ; Forest, . Stannary, St ^-Chamber ,. 
~ v Prerogative, University, Legate, Leet>j 
Mayor, Piepoudre,, &c. 

COURTESY, or Curtesy, of England ; a certain 
, tenure whereby a man marrying an heirefs feizcd of' 
lands of fee fimple, or fee-tail general,, or feized as 
heir of the tail fpecial, and getteth a child by her that 
cometh alive into the world, tliough both it and his > 
Wife die forthwith; yet, if fhe were in poffeffion, he 
Ihall keep the land during his life; and is called tenant 
p?r legem Anglia, “ or tenant by the courtefy of Eng¬ 
land ;” becaufe this privilege.is not allowed in any; 
country except Scotland, where it is, called eurialitas; 
Scotia. 

COURTESAN; a woman who proftitutes herfelf 
for hire, efpecially to people of fuperiorrauk. . Lais, 
the [famous Theban- courtefan, Hands on record for 
requiring no lefs than 10,000 crowns for a Angle- 
night. Of all places in the world; Venice is that where: 
courtefans abound the mod. It is now 300 yearsfince- 
the fenate, which had expelled them, was obliged to re- 
cal them ; in order to provide for the fecurity of wo¬ 
men of honour, .and to keep the nobles employed left 
they fhould turn their heads to make innovations in the.- 
ftate: 

COURTRAY, a town of the Auftrian Netherlands, 
fituated on the river Lys, about 23 miles fouth-weft of 
Ghent, and 14 ealbof Ypres. E. Long.. 3. 10. N. Lat.. 
50. 48. 

COUSIN; a term of Pelationbetween the children! 
of brothers and filters, who;in the-firffcjgeneration are 
czilh&eoufin-germans, in thefecond generation fecond- 
caufins, . ire. . If fprang from the relations of the fa¬ 
ther’s fide, they are denominated paternal coufins; if 
on the mother’s, maternal. 

The word is ordinarily-derived from confanguineus; 
though Menage brings it from congenial , or congeneus ; 
q: d. ex eodem genere. 

In the primitive times, it was allowed coufin-ger- 
mans, to marry, to prevent-their, making alliances' im 
heathen families;: but Theodoftus. the Great prohi¬ 
bited- it, .under pain of death; .on pretence thai they 
■ were, in fome fort, brothers and filters with regard to 
each ocher; 

Cousin (John), a celebrated French painter; who 
excelled in painting on glafs. • His pifture of the Laft 
Judgment, in.the veftryof the Minims of the Wood of 
Vincennes, is much admired.. Fie was alfo a good- 
fculptor. He wrote- feveral works om geometry and 
perfpeftive ; and died after-the year 1689. 

COUSU, in heraldry, figiiifies a piece.of another- 
colour or metal placed in the ordinary, as if it were- 
fewed on, as the word imports. This-is generally of 
colour upon; colour, 0 r metal upon-metal, contrary to- 
the general rule of heraldry. 

COUTANCES, a port town of Normandy, and 
capital of Coutantin, in W. Long. 1. 32. Lat. 49. 10. 
This town, anciently called Gonftantia or Cofedia, is 
pleafantly fituated among meadows and rivulets about fix 
miles diftant from the fea. By the remains of a Ro¬ 
man aquedudt, and other ancient ruins, it appears to 
be a place of great antiquity. It is the fee of a bi- 
fliop fuffragan of Rome; and has a manificent cathe¬ 


dral, efteemed one of the fineft pieces of Gothic archi- Couthut- 
tefture in Europe. The trade of this town is very, laugh. 
inconliderable, and the fortifications are quite demo- H 
lilhed. They have feveral religious houfes, and two . £y ‘. 

parochial churches. 

COUTHUTLAUGH, from the Saxon_ couth, 
“knowing,” and utlaugk, “outlaw ;”he that wittingly- 
receives a .man outlawed, and cherifltesor conceals him: 
for which offence he was in ancient times fubjedt to the 
fame punifhment with the outlaw hitnfelf. 

COVERT; in heraldry, denotes fomething like a 
piece of hanging, or a pavilion falling over the top of 
a chief or other ordinary, fo as not to hide, but only- 
to be-a covering to it. 

COW, in zoology. See Bos. 

Cow-Burner. See Buprestis. 

Sea-Cow, in.zoology. See Trichecus. 

Cow-Itch, or Couhage, in botany. See Couhage, . 
and DoLieHosi 

Cow’s-Lip, in botany. See Primula. 

COWARD, in heraldry, a term given to a lion 
borne in; an efcutcheonwith his tail doubled,- or turned, 
in between his legs. 

COWEL (Dr John), a learned and eminent civi¬ 
lian, born about the year 155-4. Lf 1607 he compiled 
a, Law Dillon ary, which, gave-great offence to Sir 
Edward Coke and the common lawyers : fo that they- 
firft accufed him to James I. as alferting thattheking’s 
prerogative was in fome cafes limited,; and when they 
failed, in that attempt, they complained of him to the 
houfe of commons, as a betrayer of the rights of rhe 
people, by alferting that the king was not bound -by 
the-, laws; for which he was committed to cuftody; 
and his-book publicly burnt. Fie alfo publifhed ln- 
ftitutiones Juris Anglicani, in the manner of Juftinian’s 
Infti-tutes; and.died of the operation for the ftone, in 
1611, 

COWES,, a town and harbour on the north-eaft 
coaft of the Ifle of Wight, in Hampfliire. It has no 
market, but is: the heft place for trade in the whole 
ifiand ; but as it lies low, the air is accounted unheal¬ 
thy. It is eight miles fouth-eaft of Portfmouth, W. 

Long. 1. 25, N. Lat. 50. 45. 

COWL, orCouL, a fort of monkifli habit worn 
by the Bernardines and B’enedidtines. The word is 
formed from cucullus, by confounding the two firft fyl- 
lables into one; as being; the fame twice repeated.— 
Therearetwo kinds of cowls: the one white, very 
large; worn in, ceremony, and when they affift at the 
office ; the other black, worn on ordinary occafions in 
theftreets; &c. 

F. Mabiilon maintains the coul to be the fame thing 
in its origin with the fcapular. The author of the 
apology of the Emperor Henry IV. diftinguifhes the 
forms of couls: the one a gown reaching to the feet, 
having fleeves, and a caguchin, ufed in ceremo¬ 
nies; the other a kind of hood to work in, called al¬ 
fo a fcapular, becaufe it only covers the head and Ihoul- 
ders. 

COWLEY (Abraham), an eminent poet, was born 
at London 1618. Hisfatherv ho was a grocer, dyingbe- 
fore he was born, his mother procured him to be admit¬ 
ted aking’s fchoIaratfWeftminifier. His firft inclination 
to poetry arofe on bis lightingon Spencer’s Fairy Queen, 
when he was but juft abletoread : and this inclination fo 

far 
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far improved in him, that at 13 he began to write feveral 
poems; a collection of which was publilhed in 1613, 
when he was but 15. He has been reprefented as pof- 
feffed of fo bad-a memory that his teachers could never 
oring him to retain the ordinary rules of grammar. 
But the faCt was, as Dr Johnfon notices, not that he 
could not learn or retain the rules; but that being 
able to perform his exercifes without them, he fpared 
himfelf the labour. In 1636 he was elcCled a fcholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and removed to that 
univerlity. Here he went through all his exercifes 
with a remarkable degree of reputation: and at the 
fame time mull have purfued his poetical turn with 
great eagernefs, as it appears that the greatefl part of 
his poems were written before he left that univerlity. 
He had taken his -degree of Mailer of Arts before 
1643, when, in confequence of the turbulence of the 
times, he, among others, was ejected from the col¬ 
lege : whereupon, retiring to Oxford, he entered him¬ 
felf of St John’s college: and that very year, under the 
denomination of a fcholar of Oxford, publilhed a fatire 
called the Puritan and the Papill. It is apparent, 
however, that he did not remain very' long at Oxford : 
for his zeal to the royal caufe engaging him in the 
fervice of the king, who was very fenlible of his abi¬ 
lities, and by whom he was frequently employed, he 
attended his majefty in many of his journeys and ex¬ 
peditions, and gained not only that prince’s elleem, 
but that of many other great perfonages, and in parti¬ 
cular of Lord Falkland, one of the principal fecreta- 
riesof flate. 

During the heat of the civil war, he was fettled in 
the Earl of St Alban’s family ; and when the queen- 
mother was obliged to retire into France, he accom¬ 
panied her thither, laboured flrenuoufly in the affairs 
of the royal family, undertook feveral very dangerous 
journeys on their account, and was the principal in- 
ftrument in maintaining an epiftolary correfpondence 
between the king and queen, whofe letters he cypher¬ 
ed and decyphered with his own hand. His poems 
intitled The Miftrefs, were publilhed at London in 
1647: and his comedy called The Guardian, after¬ 
wards altered and publilhed under the title of Cutter 
of Coleman-flreet, in 1650. -In 1656 it was thought 
proper by thofe on whom Mr Cowley depended that 
he Ihould come ever into England, and, under pretence 
of privacy and retirement, Ihould give notice of the 
pollure of affairs in that nation. Upon his return he 
publilhed ^ new edition' of his poems, confining of 
four parts ; viz. I. Mifcellanies. II. The Miftrels, or 
Several Copies of Love-Verfes. III. PindariqueOdes, 
written in imitation of the Style and manner of Pin¬ 
dar. IV. Davideis, a faored Poem of the troubles of 
David, in four books. 

S0011 after his arrival, ho'wever, he was feized, in 
rire fearch after another gentleman of confiderable note 
in the king’s party ; but although it was through Kiif- 
take that he was taken, yet when the republicans 
found all their attempts of every kind to bring him o- 
ver to their party proved ineffectual, he was commit¬ 
ted to a fevere confinement, and it was even with com- 
liderable difficuliy that he obtained his liberty ; when 
venturing back to France, be remained there, in his 
former fit nation, till near the time of the king’s rc- 
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turn. During his flay in England he wrote his Two 
Books of Plants, publilhed iirll in ir.62 ; to which he 
afterwards added four Looks more ; and all fix, toge¬ 
ther with his other Latin poems, were printed ar Lon¬ 
don in 1678. It appears by Mr Wood’s Fafii CxctJ- 
enfes, that our poet was created doctor of phylic at 
Oxford, December 2. 1657. 

Soon after the reiteration he became polfelfed of a 
very competent eiiate, through the favour of his prin¬ 
cipal friends the duke of Buckingham and the earl of 
St Alban’s; and being now upwards of 40 years of 
age, he rook up a refolution to pafs the remainder of 
a life which had been a feene of temped and tumulr, 
in that fituation which had ever been the olyeCl of his 
wilhes, a dudious retirement. His eagernefs-to get 
out of the budle of a court and city made him kfs 
careful than he might have been in the choice of a 
healthful habitation in the country; by which means 
he found his folitude from the very beginning fui-t 
lefs with the conditution of his body than with his 
mind. His fird rural refidence was at Barn Elms, a 
place which, lying low, and being near a large river, 
was fubjeCl to a variety of breezes from land and wai¬ 
ter, and liable in the winter-time to great inconveni¬ 
ence from the dampnefs of the foil. The confequence 
of this Mr Cowley too foon experienced, by being 
feized with a dangerous and lingering fever. On his 
recovcTy from this lie removed to Chertfey, a fituation 
not much more healthy, where he had not been long 
before he was feized with another confnming difeafe» 
-Having languilhed under this for fome months, he at 
length got the better of it, and feemed pretty well re¬ 
covered from the bad fymptoms ; when one day in the 
heat of dimmer 1667, daying too long in the fields to 
give fome directions to his labourers, he caught a mod; 
violent cold, which was attended with a defluClion and 
doppage in his bread; and for want of timely care, 
by treating it as a common cold, and refilling advice 
till it was pad remedy, he departed this life on the 
28th of July in that year, being the 49th of his age; 
and, on the 3d of Augufl following, he was interred 
in Wedminder-abbey, near the allies of Chaucer and 
his beloved Spencer. He was a man of a very ami* 
able character, as well as an admirable genius. King 
Chales II. on the news of his death, declared “ that 
Mr Cowley had not left a better man behind him in 
England.” A monument was ereCted to his memory 
by George Villiers duke of Buckingham in 167^. 

Befides the works already mentioned, Mr Cowley 
wrote, among other things, A proportion for the 
Advancement of Experimental Philofopby; A Dif- 
coorfe by way of Vificn concerning the Government 
of Oliver Cromwell; and Several Difcourfes by way 
of Efi'ays in profe and verfe. Mr Cowley had defign- 
ed alfo a Difcourfe concerning Style, and a Review 
of the Principles of the Primitive Chriftian Church, 
but was prevented by death. A fpurkms piece, intitled 
The Iron Age, was publifhed under Mr Cowley’s 
name during his abfence ; and, in Mr Dryden’s Mif- 
cellany Poems, we find A Poem on the Civil War, 
fiaid to be written by our author, but not extant in 
any edition of his works. An edition of his works 
was publifhed by Dr Spratt, afterwards billiop ofRo- 
cheller, who alfo prefixed to it an account of the au¬ 
thor’s 
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Cowley, tlior’s life. The reveren 1 editor mentions, as very 

—^-excellent of their kind, Mr Cowley's Letters to his 

Friends ; none of which, however, were publilhed. 

The moral character of Mr Cowley appears, frome- 
very account of it, to have been very excellent. “ He 
is prelented by Dr Spratt (fays Dr Johnfou) as the 
molt amiable of mankind: and this polthumous praife 
maybe fafely credited, as it has never been contradict¬ 
ed by envy or by faction. 

As a poet, his merits have been varioufly edimated,' 
Lord Clarendon has faid he made a flight above all 
men; Addifon, fa his account of the Engliflvpoets, 
that he improved upon the Theban bard ; the duke of 
BuoMiigliiuu u^a hia tomb-houc, that he was the Eng- 
lifli Pindar, the Horace, the Virgil, the delight, the 
glory of his limes. And with refped to the harffi- 
nefs of his number, the eloquent fpratt tells us, that 
if his verfes in fome places feem not as foft and flowing 
as one would have them, it was his choice-and. not his, 
fault. 

“ Such (fays Mr Knox) is the applaufe lavilhed'on a 
writer who is now feldom read. That he could ever 
be edeemed as a Pindaric poet, is a curious literary 
phenomenon. He totally midook his own genius when 
he thought of imitating Pindar. He totally miftook 
the genius of Pindar, when he thought his own inco¬ 
herent fentiments and numbers bore the lead refem- 
blance to the wild yet regular fublimity of the The¬ 
ban. He neglected even thofe forms, the flrophe, an- 
tidrophe, and epode, which even imitative dullnefs can 
copy. Sublime imagery, vehement pathos, poetic 
fire, which conditute the effence of the Pindaric ode. 
are incompatible with witty conceits, accurate anti- 
thefes, and vulgar expreffion. All thefe imply the 
coolnefs of deliberate compofition, or the meannefs of 
a little mind; both of them mod repugnant to the 
truly Pindaric, in which all is rapturous and noble. 
Wit of any kind would be improperly difplayed in fuch 
compofition ; but to increafe the abfurdity, the wit of 
Cowley is often falfe. That he had a fade for Latin 
poetry, and wrote in it with elegauce, the well known 
epitaph on himfelf, upon his retirement, and an ad¬ 
mirable imitation of Horace, are full proofs. But 
furely his rhetorical biographer makes ufe of the fi¬ 
gure hyperbole, when he affirms that Cowley- has ex¬ 
celled the Romans themfelves. He vvas inferior to 
many a writer of lefs fame in the Mufx Anglican #. 
But dill he had great merit; and I mud confefs I have 
read his Latin verfes with more pleafure than any of 
his Engliffi Can afford.” EjJiiys, vol. ii. p. 367—365, 

To Cowley’s compolitions in profe Mr Knox hath 
paid a very honourable tedimony.. He fays, that in 
this department he is an elegant, a pleading, a judicious 
writer; and that it is to be much lamented that he 
did not devote a greater part of his time to a kind of 
writing which appeared natural to him, and in which 
he excelled. 

Dr 'Jofeph Warton obferves, that it is no caricature 
of Cowley to reprefent him as being poffefled of a 
drained affectation of driving to be winy upon all og- 
cafions. “ It is painful (adds this excellent critic) 
to cenfure a-writer of fo amiable a mind, fuch integri¬ 
ty of manners, and fuch a fweetnefs of temper. His 
fancy was brilliant, ftrong, and fprightly ; but his,tade 


f life and'unclaffical, even though he had much learn- Cowley, 
ing.” _V° x ' 

Dr Beattie has charaCterifed Cowley in the follow- v 
ing terms. “ 1 know not whether any nation ever 
produced a more fingular genius than Cowley. He 
abounds in tender thoughts, beautiful lines, and em- 
phatical expreffions. His wit is inexbaudible, and his 
learning extenlive ; but his tade is generally barbarous, 
and feems to have been formed upon fuch models as 
Donne, Martial, and the word parts of Ovid : nor* 
is it poffible to read his longer poems with pleafure, 
while we retain any reliffi for the fimplicity of ancient 
compofition. If this author’s ideas had been fewer, 
his conceits wonld have been lefs frequent; fo that in 
one refpeCt learning may be faid to have hurt his ge¬ 
nius. Yet it does not appear that Greek and Latin 
did him any harm; for his imitations of Anacreon arc 
almod the only parts of him that are now remember¬ 
ed or read. His Davideis, and his tranflations of 
Pindar, are deditnte of harmony, fimplicity, and every 
other claffical grace.” 

But the works of this-celebrated poet have been no 
where fo amply criticifed as in his Life by Dr Tohn- 
fon. After a particular examination of the different 
pieces, the Dodtor, in taking a general review of 
Cowley’s poetry, obferves, That “ he wrote with a- 
bundant fertility, but negligent or unfkilful feledtion ; 
with much thought, but with little imagery ; that he 
is never pathetic, and rarely fublime, but always either 
ingenious or learned, either acute or profound.” Of 
his profe he fpeaks with great approbation. “ No 
author (fays he) ever kept his verfe and his profe at a 
greater didance from each other. His thoughts are 
natural, and his dyle has a fmooth and placid equabi¬ 
lity, which has never yet obtained its due commenda¬ 
tion. Nothing is far-fought or hard-laboured ; but all 
is eafy without feeblenefs, and familiar without groff- 
nefs.” Upon the whole, he concludes as follows : 

“ It may be affirmed, without any encomiadic fer¬ 
vour, that he brought to his poetic labours a mind re¬ 
plete with learning, and that his paffages are embel- 
liffied with all the ornaments which books could dip- 
ply ; that he was the fird who imparted to Englifli 
numbers the enthuliafm of the greater ode and the 
gaiety of the left ; that he was qualified for fprightly 
fallies. and for lofty flights ; that he was among thofe 
who freed tranflation from fervility, and, indead of 
following bis author at a didance, walked by his fide ; 
and that if he left verification yet improvable, he left 
likewifefrom time to time fuch fpecimens of excellence 
as enabled fucceeding poets to improve it.” 

So many of Cowley’s productions being now edeem- 
ed fcarcely worthy of a perufal, while others of them- 
are didinguifhed by their beauty, Dr Hurd (the pre-. 
fent bifhop of Worcedej) thought proper to make a 
ftlefticn of them; which he publiffied in 1772,- under 
the title of SeleCt Works of Mr Abraham • Cowley 
in two volumes; with a Preface and Notes by the 
Editor.,, 

COX (Richard), a learned prelate; and principal- 
pillar of the Reformation, was born at Whaddon in 
Buckinghamffiire, of low parentage, in the year 1499. 

From Eaton fchool he obtained a fcholarffiip in King’s- 
coliege in Cambridge, of which he became a fellow in, 
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Cox. IJI 9 : lie was thence invited to Oxford by Cardinal 
Welfey, and was there made one of the junior canons 
of Cardinal College. In 152J he was incorporated 
bachelor ; and the following year took the degree of 
maker of arts in the fame univerfity. In this hala¬ 
tion he became remarkable for his learning and poeti¬ 
cal abilities; but his attachment to the opinions of 
Luther rendered him hateful to his foperiors, who hrip- 
ped him of his preferment, and threw him into prifon 
on a fufpicion of herefy. Being, however, foon re¬ 
leafed, he was chofen maker of Eaton fckool, which 
flouriflied remarkably under his care. In 1537 he 
commenced doctor of divinity at Cambridge; in 1540 
was made archdeacon of Ely ; and the following year 
prebendary of that cathedral, on its being new found¬ 
ed by king Henry VIII. In 1546 he was made .dean 
of. Chrik-church, Oxford. By the recommendation 
of Archbithop. Cranmer and bilhop Goodrich, to the 
latter of whom he had been chaplain, he not only ob¬ 
tained the above preferments, but was chofen precep¬ 
tor to Prince Edward ; on whofe acceffion to the throne 
he became a favourite at, court, was fworn of the privy 
council, and made king’s almoner. In 1547 he was 
elected chancellor of Oxford ; in 1548 canon of Wind- 
for ; and the next year dean of Wekminfter. About 
this time he was appointed one of the commiflioners 
to viiit the univerfity of Oxford ; in which office his 
zeal for reformation was fo exceffive, that he dcliEoyed 
a number of curious and valuable books, for no better 
reafon than becattfe they were written by Roman Ca¬ 
tholics. On the acceffion of Queen Mary he waskrip- 
pedof all .his preferments and committed to the Mar- 
lhalfea. He was, however, foon releafed, and imme¬ 
diately left the kingdom. Having redded fome time 
at Stralburgh with his intimate friend Peter Martyr, 
0:1 the death of Queen Mary he returned to England, 
and, with other divines, was appointed to revife the 
liturgy. He often preached before the queen ; and in 
1359 was preferred to the fee of Ely, which he con¬ 
tinued to enjoy upwards of 21 years. He was, how¬ 
ever, no favourite with the queen : the reafon affigned 
for which was, his zealous oppoktion to her retaining 
the crucifix and wax-candles on the altar of the royal 
chapel; alfo his krenuous defence of the marriage of 
the clergy, which her majeky always difapproved. 
He died on the 22d of July 1581, aged 81. He 
was a inau of conkderable learning, a zealous and ri¬ 
gid bulwark of the church of England, and an im¬ 
placable enemy both to Papiks and Puritans. In a 
letter to Archbilhop Parker, he advifes him to proceed 
vigoroufly in reclaiming or punijhing the Puritans, and 
not to be difeouraged at the frown of thofe court-fa¬ 
vourites who protected them; affuring him that he 
might expefl the bleffing of God on his pious labours 
to free the church from their dangerous attempts, and 
to ekabli !h u niformity.—This zealous reformer we find 
bad not totally lok fight of the popifh text, compel them 
to come in: but a kronger proof of his implacability 
and felf-importance appears in his letter to the lord 
treafurer Burleigh, in which he warmly cxpokulatcs 
with the council for interpofing in behalf of the Pu¬ 
ritans, or meddling in affairs of the church, admouifh- 
ing them to keep their own fphere. Such language 
from a bilhop would make a modern privy council kare. 
His works are, 1. Two Latin Orations on the Difpute 


between Dr Trelhani and Peter Martyr, Loud. 1549, Coxv/old 
4to. 2. Liturgy of the Chnrch of England : in com- II 
piling, and afterwards correding which, be was prin- Cral) - 
-cipaily concerned. 3. The Lord’s Prayer in verfe " v ‘ 
commonly printed at the end of David’s Pfalms by 
Sternhold and Hopkins. 4. Tranilation of the four 
Gofpels, the Ads of the Apokles, and the Epihle 
to the Romans, in the new trankation of the Bible 
in the reign of Qeen Elizabeth.; 5., Refolutions of 
fome queRions concerning the.Sacrament, in the,Col¬ 
lodions of records at the end of Burnet’s Hikory of 
the Reformation. 6. Several Letters to the Queen 
and others, .publifficd in Strype’s Annals of the Re¬ 
formation. He is alfo fa id to kave.Ueen coaMmei m 
the declaration concerning the divine inkitutipn of bi- 
ihops, and to have affihed Lilye in, his Grammar. 

COXWQLD, a town in the North riding of York¬ 
shire, 14 miles north of York. W. Long.. 1. jo. N. 

Lat. 44.16. 

COYPEL (Anthony), an excellent French painter, 
born at Paris in i-66i. Noel Coy pel,, his father be¬ 
ing chofen by M. Colbert to be director of the aca¬ 
demy at Rome, he took his fon with him into Italy, 
where Anthony Coypel formed himfolf on the -works 
of thegreatek makers, and on his return to France 
.wasmadefirk painter to the duke of Orleans. That 
prince employed him in painting the ,grand gallery of 
the royal palace, and allowed him a penlion. In 1714, 
he was diredor of the Academy of Painting and Sculp¬ 
ture. In 171 y, he was made-krk painter to the French 
king, and was ennobled on account of his merit, He 
died in 1723. M.■ Coypel, his fon alfo excelled in the 
fame art. 

COZENING ; tricking, or defrauding. In law it 
denotes an offence where any thing is done deceitfully, 
whether belonging to contrads or not, which cannot 
be properly termed by any fpecial name. 

COZUMEL, an ikand near the wekern coaft of 
Jucatan, where Cortez landed and refrelhed his troops 
before entering upon the conquek of Mexico. W. 

Long. 89. o. and N. Lat. 13. o. 

CRAB, in zoology. See Cancer. 

Crab’s Claws , in the materia medica, are the tips 
of the claws of the common crab broken off at the 
verge of the back part, fo much of the extremity of 
the claws only being allowed to be ufed in medicine 
as is tinged with this colour. The blacknefs, how¬ 
ever, is only foperficial; they are of a greyifo white 
within, and when levigated fnrnilh a tolerable white 
powder. 

Crab’s claws are of the number ©f the alkaline ab- 
forbents, but they are hiperior.to the generality of 
them in fome degree, as they;are found on a chemical 
analyks to contain.a volatile urinous fait. 

Crab’s Eyes , in pharmacy, are a krong.concretion 
in the head of the cray-fifh. They are rounded on 
one fide, and depreffed and finuated on the other, con- 
kderably heavy, moderately hard, and without knell. 

We have them from Holland, Mnfcovy, Poland, Den¬ 
mark,. Sweden, and many other places. 

Crab’s eyes are much ufed both in the (hop-medi¬ 
cines and extemporaneous prefcri.ptions, being account¬ 
ed not only abforbent and drying, bat alfo difeuflive 
•and diuretic. 

Crab -Lice, a tronblefome kind of vermin, which 
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Crab, flick fo faft with their claws to the Ikiti as to render 
Cracatoa. it difficult to di(lodge them. Being viewed with a 
' w ““"' glafs they nearly refemble the fmall crab-fifh; whence 

they obtained their popular name. They are alfo called 
plutdula, morpiones, petolee, and pe(folat<e: they ufually 
infeft the arm-pits and pudenda. They will be quickly 
deftroyed, and drop off dead, upon the application of 
a rag wet with the milk of fublinvate. This fort of 
vermin is reckoned to prognofticate fpeedy mortality 
to thofe whom they abandon without being removed 
by medicine. 

Crab, a fort of wooden pillar, whofe lower end, 
being let down through a fliip’s decks, refts upon a 
fbeket like the capftern; and having in its upper end 
three or four holes, at different heights, through the 
middle of it, one above another, into which long bars 
are thurft, whofe length is nearly equal to the breadth 
of the deck. It is employed to wind in the cable, or 
to purchafe any other weighty matter which requires 
a great mechanical power. This differs from a cap¬ 
ftern, as not being furnifhed with a drum-head , and 
by having the bars to go entirely through it, reaching 
from one fide of the deck to the other ; whereas thofe 
of the capftern, which are fuperior in number, reach 
only about eight inches or a foot into the drum-head, 
according to the fize thereof. This machine is repre- 
fented in Plate CXXVII. n® 4. See alfo Capstern. 

Crab-Xwws , a name in Jamaica for a kind of ulcer 
on the foies of the feet 4 with hard callous lips, fo hard 
tharit is difficult to cut them. The ungt. casrul.fort. 
is their cure. 

CRACATOA, the moft-foutherly of a cjufter of 
idands lying iu the entrance of the ftraits of Sunda in 
the Eaft Indies. Its whole circumference does not 
exceed nine miles ; and off its north-eaftern extremity 
is a fmall ifland forming a road, in which Captain 
Cook anchored when vifiting this ifland on his laft voy¬ 
age. On the fouthern part of the fmall ifland is a 
reef of rocks, within which is a tolerable Ihelter a- 
gainft all northerly winds, there being 27 fathoms wa¬ 
ter in the mid-channel, and 18 near the reef. Be¬ 
tween -the two iflands there is a narrow paffage for 
boats. The Ihore that conftitutes the weft fide of the 
road runs in a north-wefterly direction, having a bank 
of coral running into the fea for a little way, fo that 
it is difficult for boats to land except at the time of 
high water; but the anchoring ground is very good 
and free from rocks. In the inland parts the ground 
is elevated, riling on all Tides gradually from the fea, 
and is entirely covered with wood, excepting- a few 
fpots which are cleared by the inhabitants for fowing 
rice. The climate is reckoned very healthy in com- 
parifon with the neighbouring countries, but is very 
thinly inhabited. There are abundance of turtle on 
the coral reefs, but other refrefliments are fcarce, and 
fold at an exorbitant price. Water is not plentiful: 
Captain Cook was 'obliged to fupply himfelf from a 
fmall fpring oppofite to the fouthern extremity of the 
fmall ifland aboveraentioned. To the fouthward is a 
hot fpring, whofe waters are ufed as a bath by the in¬ 
habitants. The road where the Rcfolution anchored 
lies in S. Lat. 8. 6. and by obfervation, in toy. 36, 
E» Long, by the time-keeper in 104. 48. . The varia¬ 
tion of the compafs one degree W. On the full and 
Vol. V. 


change days it is high water at feven o’clock in the Crackow. 
morning, and the tide rifes three feet two inches per- * “ v ' 
pendicular. 

CRACKOW,’a city of Poland, fituated in a pala¬ 
tinate of the fame name, E. Long. 20. 16. N. Lat. 

50. 8. It was formerly the capital of Poland, where 
the kings were eledted and crowned, and was once al- 
moft the centre of the Polilh dominions, but is now a 
frontier town; a proof how much the power of this 
republic has been contradled. 

Crackow Hands in an extenfive plain, watered by 
the Viflula, which is broad but lhallow: the city and 
its fubtirbs occupy a vaft track of ground", but are fo 
badly peopled, that they fcarcely contain 16,000 in¬ 
habitants. The great fquare in the middle of the 
town is very fpacious, and basfeveral well-built houfes, 
once richly furnilhed and well inhabited, but moft of 
them now either untenanted or in a Hate of melan¬ 
choly decay. Many of the ftreeis are broad and hand- 
fome ; but alrnoft every building bears the moft ftri- 
king marks of ruined grandeur; the churches alone 
feern to have preferved their original fplendor. The 
devaftation of this unfortunate town was begun by the 
Swedes at the commencement of the prefent century, 
when it was befieged and taken by Charles XII. but 
the mifehiefs it fuffered from that ravager of the north 
were far lefs definitive than thofe it experienced du¬ 
ring the late dreadful commotions, when it underwent 
repeated fieges, and was alternately in poffeffion of 
the Ruffians and Confederates. The effedts of can¬ 
non, grape, and mufket fliot, are ftill difctrnible on 
the walls and houfes. In a word, Crackow exhibits 
the remains of ancient magnificence, and looks like a 
great capital in ruins: from the number of fallen and 
falling houfes one would imagine it had lately been 
facked, and that the enemy had left it only yefterday. 

The town is furrounded with high walls of brick, 
ftrengthened by round and fquare towers of whimfical 
fliapes, in the ancient ftyle of fortification : thefe walls 
were built by Venceflaus king of Bohemia during the 
Ihort period in which he reigned over Poland. 

The univerfity of Crackow was formerly, and not 
nnjuftly, called the mother of Polifti literature, as it 
principally fupplied the other feminaries with profef- 
fors and men of learning; but its iuftre has been great¬ 
ly obfeured by the removal of the royal refidence to 
Warfaw, and ftill more by the late inteftine convul- 
fions. In this city the art of printing was firft intro¬ 
duced into Poland by Haller; and one of the earlieft 
books was the Conflitutions and Statutes compiled by 
Cafimir the Great, and afterwards augmented by his 
fuccelfors. The charadters are Gothic, the fame which 
were univerftlly ufed at the invention of priming : the 
great initial letters are wanting, which Ihovvs that they 
were probably painted and afterwards worn away. The 
year in which this compilation was printed is not pofi- 
tively known; but its publication was certainly ante¬ 
rior to 1496, as it does not contain the ft,uutes palled 
by John Albert in that year. The moft flourilhing 
period of the univerfity was under Sigifmond Auguf- 
tus in the 16th century, when feveral of the German 
reformers fled from the perfections of the emperor 
Charles V. and found an afylum in this city. They 
gave to the world feveral verfions of the facred wri- 
5 S tings, 
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Crackow. tings, and other theological publications, which difFu- 

- v - fed the reformed religion over great part of Poland. 

The protection which Sigifmotid Auguflus afforded 
to men of learning of all denominations, and the uni- 
verfal toleration which he extended to every fed of 
Chriltians, created a lhfpicion that he was fecretly in¬ 
clined to the new church ; and it was even reported 
that he intended to renounce the catholic faith, and 
publicly profefs the reformed, religion. 

Towards the fouthern part of the town, near the 
Viflula, vifes a ftnall eminence or rock, upon the top 
of which is built the palace, furrouiided with brick walls 
and old towers, which form a kind of citadel to the 
town. Thispalace owes its origin toLadiflaus Jaghel- 
lon ; but little of the ancient HruCture now appears, 
as the greatefl part was demolifhed by Charles XII. in 
1102, when he entered this town in triumph after the 
battle of Clillbw. It has been lince repaired : the re¬ 
mains of the old palace conlifl of a few apartments, 
which are left in their ancient'flate as they exifled in 
the lad century. This palace was formerly the refi- 
dence of the kings of Poland, who, from the time of 
Ladiflaus Loketec, have been crowned at .Crackow. 
The Polifhand German hifloriaus differ concerning the 
time when the title of king was iir ft claimed by the Sove¬ 
reigns of this country ; but the mold probable account is, 
according to Mr. Coxe, that in 1295 Preraiflaus affumed 
the regal title,and was inaugurated at Gnefna bythearch- 
bifhop of that diocefe. He was fucceeded by Ladiflaus 
Loketec, who offending the Poles by his capricious and 
tyrannical conduct, was depofed before he was crown¬ 
ed ; and Vencefltus king of Bohemia, who had mar¬ 
ried Richfa daughter of Premiflaus, being elected in 
his (lead, was in 13QO confecrated at Gnefna. La- 
diilaus, after flying from his country and undergoing 
a feries of calamitous adventures, was at length brought 
to a fenfe of his mifconduft. Having regained the 
affection of his fubjeCds, lie was reflored, in the life¬ 
time of Veticeflaus, to part of his dominions ; and he 
recovered them all upon the d'emife of that monarch 
in the year 1305 : he governed, however, for fome 
years without the title of king ; but at length in 1330 
was crowned a: Crackow, to which place he transfer¬ 
red the ceremony of the coronation ; and afterwards 
enabled, that for the future his fuccelfors fliould be 
inaugurated'in the cathedral of this city. 

Since that period all thefovereignshave been confecra¬ 
ted at Crackow, excepting the prefenr king. Previous 
to his election a decree was iflued by the diet of convo¬ 
cation, that the coronation fliould lie folemnifed for 
this turn at Warfaw, without prejudice in future to 
the actient right of Crackow ; a provilo calculated to 
fatisfy the populace, but which will not probably pre¬ 
vent arty future fovereign from being crowned at War¬ 
faw, now become the capital of Poland and the reft- 
dence of its kings. The diadem and other regalia^ 
ufed at the coronation are Hill kept in the palace of 
Crackow, under fo many keys, and with fnch care, 
that it was impoflible to obtain a light of them. 

Adjoining to the palace Hands the cathedral, alfo 
within the walls of the citadel. Here all the feve- 
reigns, from the time, of Ladiflaus Loketec, have been 
interred, a few only excepted, viz. Louis and Ladif¬ 
laus III. who wtre kings of Hungary as well as of 
Poland, and wbofe bodies were depofited in Hungary ; 


Alexander, who died and was buried at Vilna ; Henry Cradle 
of Valois, interred in France; and the late monarch 1 
Anguftus III. The fepulchres of the kings of Po- Crambe. 
land are not diflingnilhed by any peculiar magnificence : v " wr 
their figures are carved in marble of no extraordinary 
workmanlhip, and fome are without inferiptions. 

The bilhop of Crackow is the firfl in the kingdom, 
duke of Saveria, and very often a cardinal. His re¬ 
venues are larger than thofe of his metropolitan the 
archbilhop of Gnefna, and are computed to amount 
to 40,000 dollars per annum. 

CRADLE, a well known machine in which infants 
are rocked to fleep. 

It denotes alfo that part of the Hock of a crofs-bow 
where the b'ullet is put. 

Cradle, in furgery, a cafe in which a broken leg 
is laid after being fet. 

Cradle, in engraving, is the name of an inHrument 
ufed in feraping roezzotintos and preparing the plate. 

It is formed of Heel, refembling a chiflel with one Ho¬ 
ping fide, upon which are cut hollow lines very near 
each other, and at equal diflances. The ading part 
of this tool is made circular, and the corners are round¬ 
ed. After being properly tempered, it muH be fhar- 
pened on the whetflone. There are various fizes of 
this inflrnment. 

Cradle, among fhipwrights, a frame placed under 
the bottom of a fbip, in order to condudt her fmoothly 
and Headily into the water when flie is going to be 
launched ; at which time it fupports her weight while 
Hie Aides down the defeent or doping paflage called the 
ways, which are for this purpofe daubed with foap and 
tallow. See Plate CL. 

CRAFT, a general name for all forts of veffels 
employed to load or difeharge merchant (hips, or 
to carry alongiide or return the Hores of men of war. 

Such are lighters, hoys, barges, prames, &c. See thofe 
articles. 

CRAKE, or Corn-crake. See Rallus. 

CRAIL, or Careil, a parliament town of Scotland, 
fituated on the fca-coafl of the county of Fife, about 
feven miles fouth-eafl of St Andrew’s. W. Long. a. ao. 
and N. Lat. 56. 17. 

CRAMBE, Sea-cabbage, Sea-beach Kale, or 
Sea-colewort, in botany : A genus of the liliquofa 
order, belonging to the tetradynamia clafs of plants j 
and in the natural method ranking under the 39th or¬ 
der, Siliquof*. The four longer filaments are forked 
at top, with an anthera only on one point of each ; 
the fruit a dry, globofe, and deciduous berry. There 
are three fpecies, all of them herbaceous efculems with 
perennial roots, producing annually large leaves re¬ 
fembling thofe of cabbage fpreading on the ground, 
with Hrong flovver-flalks and yellowifh flowers. Only 
one of the fpecies is a native of Britain. It grows wild 
on the ftior-es ofmany of the maritime counties of Eng¬ 
land, but is cultivated in many gardens as a choice 
efculeht; and the young robufl fhoots cf its leaves and 
flower-flalks, as they ifliie forth from the earth after 
the manner of afparagus fhoots, are then in the great¬ 
efl perfection for ufe. At this period they appear 
white as if blanched, and when boiled ea( exceeding 
fweet and tender. Its principal feafon for ufe is in 
April and May. This plant may alfo be employed in 
the pleafure-ground as a flowering perennial, for the 
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jftalks divided into fine branchy heads of flowers. Ii is 
propagated by feeds Town in any common light earth 
, in autumn or fpring, where the plants are to remain, 
which, when two years old, will produce flioots fit for 
life, will multiply exceedingly by the roots, and con¬ 
tinue for many years. 

CRAMERIA, in botany, a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants. 
There is no calyx ; the corolla has four petals ; the Su¬ 
perior nedtary is trifid, the inferior biphyllons j the 
fruit is a dry, monofpermous, and echinated berry. 

CRAMOND, Over and Nether, two villages 
about four miles weft of Edinburgh ; of which only 
the laft deferves notice, as having been once a famous 
naval flatten of the Romans. It is fifuated at the in¬ 
flux of the river Almon into the Forth. Three Ro¬ 
man roads meet at this place, which was called by them 
Alaterva, and whither they brought their grain for the 
Support of their troops. The village contains about 
300 inhabitants. Here are the remains of a bath and 
fudatory; and manyaltars, medals, &c. have been dug up. 

CRAMP, a kind of numbnefs or convnlfion, occa¬ 
sioned by a thick vifcid vapour entering the membranes 
of the mufcles, which contracts or extends the neck, 
arms, legs, &c. with a voilent but tranfitory pain ; 
being afually driven off withfri&ion alone. The word 
comes from the German krampfe , which fignifies the 
fame. 

A glafs of tar water, to be drank night and morn¬ 
ing, has been recommended ; and a rod of brimftone, 
when held in the hand has given prefent relief, 

CRAMP-FiJh, or Torpedo. See Raja. 

CRAMP-Iron, or Cramps, a piece of iron bent at each 
end, which ferves to fallen together pieces of wood, 
Hones, or other things. 

CRAMPONEE, in heraldry, an epithet given to a 
crofs which has at each end a cramp or fquare piece 
coming from it; that from the arm in chief towards 
the finilter angle, that from the arm on that fide down¬ 
wards, that from the arm in bafe towards the dexter 
fide, and that from the dexter arm upwards.' 

CRANAGE, the liberty of ufing a crane at a wharf, 
and alfo the money paid for drawing up wares out of 
a fliip, &c. with a crane. 

CRANE, in ornithology. See Ardea. 

Crane, in mechanics, a machine ufedfin building 
for raifing large Hones and other weights. See Me¬ 
chanics. 

Crane’ s-Bill, in botany. See Geranium. 

Crane-FI/, in zoology, a fpecies of Tipula. 

CRANGANOR, a Dutch fadtory on the Malabar 
coafl in the Eafl Indies, feated in E. Long. 75. 5. N. 
Lat. 10. o. See Cochin. 

CRANIOLARIA, in botany ; A genus of the an- 
giofpermla order, belonging to the didynamia clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
40th order, Perfonatte. The calyx of the flower is 
double, the under one tetraphyllous, the upper one a 
monophyllous fpatha; thetube of the corolla very long; 
the capfule almoft the fame with that of the martynif ; 
which fee. There are two fpccies, both natives of hot 
climates, and neither of them pofleffed of any remark¬ 
able property. 

CRANIUM, in anatomy, an aflemblage of feveral 
bones which cover and enclofe the brain and .cerebel¬ 


lum, popularly called the Jkull. See Anatomy, 
n° it. The word conics from the Greek Kftmtn, of 
xptev©-, galea, u helmetbecaufe it ferves to defend 
the brain like a head-piece. Pczron, again, derives 
nfxnov from the Celtic cren, becaufc of its roundnefs. 

CRANK, a contrivance in machines in manner of 
an elbow, only of a fquare form, projefling out from 
an axis or fpindle; and ferving, by its rotation, ip 
raife and fall the piflons of engines lor raifing water 
or the like. 

Crank, in fea-Ianguage, A fliip is laid to be crank- 
fded, when, for want of a fufficient quantity of ballad: 
or cargo, fhe cannot bear her fails, or can bear but 
fmailfail,forfearofoverfetting.—She is faid to be crank 
by the ground, when her floor is fonarrow that flic can¬ 
not be brought on ground without danger. 

Crank is alfo an iron brace which fupporrs the lan- 
thorns on the poop-quarters, &c. 

CRANMER (Thomas), a celebrated arclibifljop, 
reformer, and martyr, was the fon of Thomas Cran- 
mer, Efq; of Afladlon in Nottinghamfhire, Where our 
author was born in 1489. At the age ,of 14, he was 
admitted a ftudent of Jefiis’ College,- Cambridge, of 
which he afterwards became fellow ; but marrying the 
relation of an inn-keeper’s wife, he loft his fellowfhip 
and quitted the college. On the death of his wife 
he was re-admitted fellow of Jefus’ College. In 1523 
he took the degree of doctor of divinity, and was made 
theological ledlnrer and examiner. The plague being 
at Cambridge, he retired to the houfe of a relation at 
Waltham Abbey, where, meeting with Fox the king’s 
almoner, and Gardiner the fecretary, he gave his opi¬ 
nion concerning King Henry’s marriage with Catha¬ 
rine much to the fatisfadlion of his inajefty. This 
opinion was, that inftead of difputing about the vali¬ 
dity of the King’s marriage with Catharine, they 
ihould reduce the matter to this fimple queftion, 
“ Whether a manmaymarryhisbrother’s wifeorno?” 
When the King was told uf it, he faid, “ This fellow 
has got the right fow by the ear.” He then fent for 
him to court, made him one of his chaplains, and or¬ 
dered him to write a vindication of the divorce in 
agitation. This book having quieted the tender con¬ 
fluence of the King, he was defirous that all Europe 
fhould be convinced of the illegality of hi3 marriage 
with Queen Catharine; and for that purppfe fent 
Cranmer to France', Italy, and Germany, to difpute 
the matter with the divines of thofe countries. At Nu¬ 
remberg Cranmer married a fecond wife. Being re¬ 
turned to England, in March 1533 he was confecrated 
archbifhop of Canterbury; in May following he pronoun¬ 
ced the fentence of divorce between the King and 
Queen ; and foon after married the amorous monarch 
to Ann Boleyn. Being now at the head of the church, 
he exerted himfelfin the bufinefs of the Reformation. 
The Bible was tranflated into Englifli, and monafteries 
diflolved principally by his means. 

In 1536 the royal confcience again required the af- 
fiftance of our archbilhop : in this year he divorced the 
King from Ann Boleyn. In 1537 he vifited his diocefe, 
and endeavoured toabolifh the fuperftitions obfervation 
of holidays. In 1539 he and fome of the biftiops fell 
under the King’s difpieafure, becaufe they could not be 
brought to give their confent in parliament that the 
monafteries fhould be fupprefled for the .King’s foie 
3 S 2 ufe. 
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Craimur ufe. He alfo ftrenuoufly oppofed the adt for the fix 

- articles in the honfe of lords, fpeaking three days 

agtinfl it ; and upon the palling of that flatute fent 
away his wife into Germany. In 1540 he was one of 
the cotniniffioners for infpeifting into matters of reli¬ 
gion, and explaining fome of its chief doftrines. The 
refult of their commiflion was the book intitled A ne- 
.ceflary Erudition of any Chriftian Man. After Lord 
Cromwell’s death (in vvhofe behalf he had written to 
the King), he retired and lived in great privacy, med¬ 
dling not at all with Hate affairs. In 154.1 lie gave orders, 
purfuant to the King’s directions, for taking away fu- 
perftitious Ihrines ; and, exchanging Bilhopfbourn for 
Bekefbourn, united the latter to his diocefe. In 1542 
he procured the “ Adi for the advancement of true re¬ 
ligion and the abolilhment of the contrary,” which 
moderated the rigour of the fix articles. But the year 
following, fome enemies preferring accufations againfl 
him, he had like to have been ruined, had not the 
King interpofed in his behalf. His majclty continued 
afterwards toprotedl him from his enemies; and at his 
death appointed him one of the executors of his will, 
and one of the regents of the kingdom. In 1546 he 
crowned young Edward, during whofe Ihort reign he 
promoted the reformation to the uttnoft of his power ; 
and was particularly mllrumental in compofing, correc¬ 
ting, and eftablifhing the liturgy by adl of parliament. 
He had alfo a fliare in compiling the thirty nine articles 
of religion. 

In 1553 he oppofed the new fettlement of the crown 
upon Lady Jane Gray, and would no way be concern¬ 
ed in that atfair (though at lalt, through many importu¬ 
nities, he was prevailed upon to fet his hand to it) : 
neither would he join in any of Dudley’s ambitions 
projects. Upon Queen Mary’s acceflion to the throne, 
lie was committed to the Tower-; partly for Letting 
his hand to the inflrument of Lady Jane’s fucceffian, 
and partly for the public offer he had made a little be¬ 
fore of jollifying openly the religious proceedings of 
the late king. Some of his friends, forefeeing theitorm 
that was likely to fall upon him, advifed him to fly, 
but he abfolutely refufed. In the enfuing parliament, 
on November the 3d, he was attainted, and at Guild¬ 
hall found guilty of high treafon; whereupon the fruits 
of his arcbbifhopric were feqneftered. In April 1554, 
he and Ridley and Latimer were removed to Oxford, in 
' order for a public deputation with the Papilfs ; which 
was accordingly held there towards the middle of the 
month, with great noife, triumph, and impudent confi¬ 
dence on thePapifts fide, and with as much gravity, 
learning, modefiy; and convincing fufficiency on the 
fide of the Proteftant bilhops. The 20th of April, two 
days after the end of thefe difpntations, Cranmer and 
the two others were brought before the commiffioners, 
and afked, Whether they would fubferibe (toPopery) ? 
which they unanimoufly refnfing, were condemned as 
heretics. From this fentence the archbifhop appealed 
to the juft judgment of the Almighty ; and wrote to 
the council, giving them an account of the deputation, 
and defiring the Queen’s pardon for his treafon, which 
it feems was not yet remitted. By the convocation 
which met this year, his Defence of the true and ca¬ 
tholic DoCtrine of the Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of our Saviour Chrift was ordered to be burnt. 
Some of his friends petitioned the Queen in his behalf; 


putting her in mind how he had once preferved her in Cranmer. 

her father’s time by his earneft interceflions with him -* ' 

for her, fo that fhe had reafon to believe he loved her, 
and would fpeak the truth to her more than all the 
reft of the clergy. All endeavours in liis behalf, how¬ 
ever, were ineffectual; and the Archbifhop being de¬ 
graded and moft ignominioufly treated, was at lalt flat¬ 
tered and terrified into an infincere recantation and re¬ 
nunciation of the Proteftant faith. But this triumph 
was not fufficient to gratify the pious vengeance of the 
Rotnilh Mary. On the 24th of Feb. 1556, a writ 
was figned for the burning of Cranmer; and on the 
24th March, which was the fatal day, he was brought 
to St Mary’s church, Cambridge, aiid placed on a 
kind of ftage over againfl the pulpit, where Dr Cole 
provoft of Eton was appointed to preach a fermon on 
the occafion. While Cole was haranguing, the un¬ 
fortunate Cranmer exprefled great inward confufion ; 
often lifting up his hands and eyes to heaven, and fre¬ 
quently pouring out floods of tears. At the end of 
the fertnon, when Cole defired him to make an open 
profdfion of his faith, as he had promifed him he 
would, he firfl prayed in the moft fervent manner ; 
then made an exhortation to the people prefent, not to 
fet their minds upon the world, to obey the King and 
Queen, to love each other, and to he charitable. Af¬ 
ter this he made a confeflion of his faith, beginning 
with the creed, and concluding with thefe words : 

“ And I believe every word and fentence taught by 
our Saviour JefusClirift, his apoftles, and prophets, in 
the Old and New Teftament.—And now (added he) 

I come to the great thing thac fo much troubleth my 
confcience more than any thing I ever did or Laid in 
my whole life ; and that is the fetting abroad a wri¬ 
ting contrary to the truth, which I here now renounce 
as things written with my hand contrary to the truth 
which I thought in my heart; and written for fear of 
death, and to fave my life if it might be : that is, all 
fuch bills and papers which I have written or figned 
with my hand fince my degradation, wherein I have 
written many things untrue. And forafmnch as my 
hand offended, writing contrary to my heart, my hand 
fhall firft be punifhed ; for, ntay I come to the fire, it 
fliall be firft burned. As for the pope, I refufe him, as 
Chrift’s enemy and antichrift, with all his falfe doCtrine. 

And as for the facrament, I believe as 1 have taught 
in my book againfl; the Bilhop ofWinchefter.” Thun- 
derftruck as it were with this unexpected declaration, 
the enraged Popifli crowd adtnonifhed him not todif- 
femble. “ Ah ! (replied he with tears), fince I lived 
hitherto, I have been a hater of falfehood and a lover 
of fimplicity, and never before this time have I diffem- 
bled.” Whereupon they pulled him off the ftage with 
the utmoft fury, and hurried him to the place of liis 
martyrdom over againfl Baliol College; where he put 
ofFhis clothes in hafte, and Handing in his fhirt, and 
without lhoes, was fattened with a chain to the flake. 

Some prefling him to agree to his former recantation, 
he anfwered, fhovving his hand, “ This is the hand 
that wrote it, and therefore it fliall firfl fuffer punifh- 
ment.” Fire being applied to him, he flretched out 
his right hand into the flame, and held it there unmo¬ 
ved (except that once with it he wiped his face) till it 
wasconfumed ; crying with a loud voice, “ This hand 
hath offended and often repeating, “ This unwor- 
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Cranmer. thy right hand.” At lafl, the fire getting up, he foon 

*-'expired, never Itirring or crying out all the while; 

only keeping his eyes fixed to heaven; and repeating 
more than once, “ Lord Jefus receive iny fpirit.” Such 
was the end of the renowned Thomas Cranmer, in the 
67th year of his age. 

It was noticed above, that after the palling of the atSt 
for the fix articles, Archbilhop Cranmer fent his wife 
into Germany. But (he afterwards returned again to 
England ; and Mr, Strype informs 11s, that “ in the 
time of King Edward, when the marriage of the clergy 
was allowed, he bronght her forth, and lived openly 
with her.” Mr. Gilpin fays, “ he left behind him a 
widow and children; but as he always kept his family 
in obfcurity for prudential reafons, we know little 
about them. They had been kindly provided for by 
Henry VIII; who, without any felicitation from the 
Primate himfelf, gave him a conltderable grant from 
the Abbey of Walbeck ill Nottinghamlhire, which his 
family enjoyed after his decealc. King Edward made 
feme addition to his private fortune ; and his heirs 
were reftored in blood by an aft of parliament in the 
reign of Elizabeth.” 

Archbilhop Cranmer wrote a great number of books : 
many of them he publilhed himfelf; and many of 
them Hill remain in MSS. viz. two folio volumes in 
the king’s library, feveral letters in the Cotton collec¬ 
tion, &c. 

Mr. Gil jin remarks. That “ the charafter of the 
Archbilhop hath been equally thefubjeftof exaggerated 
praife and of undeferved cenfure. The mofl indefen- 
fible parts of the Archbilhop’s charafter are the readi- 
nefs with which he femetiuies concurred in the unjulti- 
fiable proceedings of Henry VIII. and the infiances 
wherein he fhowed himfelf to be aftuated by intolerant 
principles. 

“ He firfl recommended himfelf to Henry by the zeal 
which he difplayed in promoting the king’s divorce 
from queen Catharine. As to this, it may be allow¬ 
ed, that Dr. Cranmer might think the marriage wrong : 
but though it pofiibly might be a point of confidence 
with the King, it could however be none with him; 
and there was maniftflly a difference between advifing 
not to do a thing, and advifing to undo it when al- 
ready done, at leaft in a matter of fo difputable a na¬ 
ture. On the other hand, to repudiate a woman with 
whom the King had cohabited near 20 years as his 
wife, and to illegitimate a daughter, bred up in the 
highell expectations, and now marriageable, were afts 
of filch cruelty, that it feems to indicate a want of. 
feeling to be in any degree acceiLry to them. To 
this may be added, that the notoriety of the King’s 
paliion for Ann Boleyn, which all men believed to be, 
if not the firft mover, at leaft the principal firing of 
his pretended fcruples, threw a very indelicate impu¬ 
tation on a 1 ! who had any concern in the affair. N.o 
ferious churchman, one would imagine, could be fond 
of the idea of adminiflering cc the King’s paffions. It 
is with concern, therefore, that we fee a man of Dr 
Cranmer’s integrity and fitnplicity of manners afting 
fo much out of charader as to compound an affair of 
this kind, if not with his confcience, at leaft with ail 
deficacy of fentiment; and to parade through Europe, 
in the quality of an ambaffidor, defending every where 
the King’s pious intentions. But the caule (continues 


Mr. Gilpin) animated him. With the illegality of 1 he Cranmer, 
King’s marriage, he endeavoured virtually to eftablilh * v ' 
the infufficiency of the pope’s difpcnfation ; and the 
latter was an argument fo near his heart, that it feems 
to have added merit to the former. We cannot indeed 
account for his embarking fo zealoufiy in this bnfinefs 
without fuppofing his principal motive was to free his 
country from the tyranny of Rome, to which this flep 
very evidently led. So definable an end would in feme 
degree, he might imagine, fandify the means. 

Of two of the inllances of perfection in which 
Archbifliop Cranmer was concerned, Mr Gilpin gives 
the following account. “ Joan Bocktr and George 
Paris were accufed, though at different times ; one for 
denying the humanity of Chrift, the ot’ er for denying 
his divinity. They were both tri a and condemned 
to the flake; and the Archbilhop not only confented 
to thefe ads of blood, but even perfuaded the averiion 
of the young King into compliance. “ Your majeftv 
mult diflirtguilh (faid he, informing his royal pupil’s 
confidence) between common opinions and fuch as arc 
the elfential articles of faith. Thefe latter we mult on 
no account fuffer to be oppofed.” Mr Gilpin jufily ob- 
ferves, that “ nothing even plaufible can be fuggeih.d 
in defence of the Archbilhop on this occafion, except 
only that the fpirit of Popery was not yet wholly re- 
prelfed.” Thefe inllances of injuflice and barbarity 
were indeed totally indefenlible, and a great difgrace 
to Cranmer and to all who were concerned in them. 

It does not appear that he endeavoured to promote the 
death of Lambert; but, as Mr Gilpin obferves, it 
were to be wilhed he had rid his hands of the depu¬ 
tation likewife. The public deputation, in which 
Cranmer bore feme part, proved the means of bring¬ 
ing Lambert to the flake. 

One of the molt honourable tranfaftions of Arch¬ 
bilhop Cranmer’s life, was the firm Hand that he made 
againft the ad of the fix articles. This ad was fo 
flrongly fupported by the King, that even the Pro- 
tefta'nts in parliament made little oppofition to it. But 
Cranmer oppofed it with great zeal and flcadinefs. 

“ The good Archbilhop (fays Mr Gilpin) never ap¬ 
peared in a more truly chrillian light than 011 this oc¬ 
cafion. In the midll of fo general a defedion (for 
there were numbers in the houfe who had hitherto 
fhown great forwardnefs in reformation) he alonemade 
a Band. Three days he maintained his ground, and 
baffled the arguments of all oppofers. But argument 
was not their weapon, and the Archbilhop few him¬ 
felf obliged to fink under fuperior power. Henry or¬ 
dered him to leave the houfe. The Primate refilled : 

‘ It was God’s bufinefs (he faid), and not man’s.’ 

And when he could do no more, he boldly entered his 
protefl. Such an inftance of fortitude is fufficient to 
wipe off manyof thofe courtly ftains which have faften- 
ed on his memory.” 

His behaviour in the cafe of the Duke of Norfolk 
was alfo entitled to great commendation. “ The laft 
aft of this reign (fays Mr Gilpin) was an aft of blood, 
and gave the Archbifliop a noble opportunity of blow¬ 
ing bow well he had learned that great Chrillian lelfon 
of forgiving an enemy. Almoll without the (hadow 
of juflice, Henry had given direftions to have the Duke 
of Norfolk-attainted by an aft of parliament. The 
King’s mandate flood in lieu of guilt, and the bill 

palled 
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Cranmer. paded thehoufe with great eafe. No man, except the 

' v -‘ Bilhop of Winchefter, had been fo great an enemy to 

the Archbifhop as the Duke of Norfolk. He had al¬ 
ways thwarted the Primate’s meafures, and oftener than 
once had practifed again ft li is life. How many would 
have feen with fecret pleafurs the workings of Provi¬ 
dence againft fo rancorous an enemy ; fatisfied in ha¬ 
ving themfelves no hand in his unjuft fate! But the 
Archbifhop faw the affair in another light: He faw it 
with horror ; and although the King had in a parti¬ 
cular manner interefted himfelf in this bufinefs, the 
Primate oppofed the bill with all his might; and when 
his oppofition was vain, he left the houfe with indig¬ 
nation, and retired to Croydon.” 

He was indeed remarkable for the placability of his 
temper, and for'fliowing kindnefs to ihofe by whom 
he had been greatly injured. Hence it is mentioned 
in Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. as a common faying 
concerning him : 

———»-—“ Do my Lord of Canterbury 

But one ftirewd turn, and he’s your friend for ever.” 

Archbifhop Cranmer was a great friend and patron 
of learned foreigners who had been perfecuted for their 
attachment to the principles of the Reformation. Mr 
Gilpin fays, “ the fuffering profefTors of Proteflantifm, 
who were fcattered in great numbers about the vari¬ 
ous countries of Europe, were always fure of an afy- 
lum with him. His palace at Lambeth might be call- 
' ed a feminary of learned men ; the greater part of 
whom perfection had driven from home. Here, 
among other celebrated reformers, Martyr, Bucer, 
Alefs, Phage, found fanftuary. Martyr, Bucer, and 
Phage were liberally penfioned by the Archbifhop till 
he could otherwife provide for them. It was his wifh 
to fix them in the two nniverfities, where he hoped 
their great knowledge and fpiritof inquiry would for¬ 
ward hisdefignsof reftoringlearning ; and he at length 
obtained profefTorfhips for them all. Bucer and Phage 
were fettled at Cambridge ; where they only fhowed 
what might have been expefled from them, both dy¬ 
ing within a few months after their arrival. But at 
Oxford Martyr a&ed a very confpicuous part, and con¬ 
tributed to introduce among the (Indents there a very 
liberal mode of thinking. 

Of the learning of Archbifhop Cranmer, Mr Gilpin 
remarks, that “ it was chiefly confined to his profef- 
fion.” He had applied himfelf in Cambridge to the 
ftudy of the Greek and Hebrew languages; which, 
though efteemed at that time as the mark of herefy, 
appeared to him the only fources of attaining a critical 
knowledge of the Scriptures. He had fo accurately 
ftndied canon law, that he was efteemed the beft ca- 
nonift in England; and his reading in theology was 
fo extenfive, and his colle&ions from the fathers fo 
very voluminous, that there were few points in which 
he was not adtually informed, and in which he could 
not give the opinions of the feveral ages of the church 
from the times of the Apoftles. He was a fenfible 
writer, rather nervous than elegant. His writings 
were entirely confined to the great controverfy which 
then fnbfifted, and contain the whole fum of the theo¬ 
logical learning of thofe times. His library was filled 
with a very noble collection of books, and was open to 
all men of letters. 

Mr Gilpin, after remarking that Archbifhop Cran- 
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mer preached often wherever he vifited, fays, “ In his Cranmer. 

fermons to the people lie was very plain and inftruc- '--" 

live ; infilling chiefly on the tffentials of Chriftianiiy. 

The fubjecls of his fermons, for the moft part, were 
from whence falvation is to be fetched, and on whom 
the confidence of man ought to lean. They infilled 
much on the doClrines of faith and works ; and taught 
W’hat the fruits of faith were, and what place was to be 
given to works : they inftruCled men in the duties 
they owed their neighbour, and that every one was 
our neighbour to whom we might any way do good ; 
they declared what,men ought to think of themfelves 
after they had done all; and, lafliy, what promifes 
Chrift hath made, and w ho they are to whom he will 
make them good. Thus he brought in the true preach¬ 
ing of the Gofpel, altogether different from the ordi¬ 
nary way of preaching in thofe days; which was to 
treat concerning faints, to tell legendary tales of them, 
and to report miracles wrought for the confirmation 
of tranfubflantiation and other Popifh corruptions. 

And fuch a heat of conviction accompanied his fer- 
mons, that the people departed from them with minds 
pofTefled of a great hatred of vice, and burning with a 
defire of virtue.” 

He was a great economift of his time. Mr Gilpi^i 
fays, “ he rofe commonly at five o’clock, and conti¬ 
nued in his ftudy till nine. Thefe early hours, he 
would fay, were the only hours he could call his own. 

After breakfaft he generally fpent the remainder of the 
morning either in public or private bufinefs. His 
chapel-hour was eleven, and his dinner-hour twelve. 

After dinner he fpent an hour either in converfation 
with his friends, in playing at chefs, or in, what he 
liked hetter,> ‘overlooking a chefs-board. He then re¬ 
tired again to his ftudy till his chapel-bell rang at five. 

After prayers, he generally walked till fix, which was 
in thofe limes the hour of fupper. His evening meal 
was fparing. Often he ate nothing; and when that 
was the cafe, it was his ufual cuftom, as he fat down 
to table, to draw on a pair of gloves; which was as 
much as to fay, that his hands had nothing, to do. 

After fupper, he fpent an hour in walking and another 
in his ftudy, retiring to his bedchamber about nine. 

This was his ufual mode of living when he was moft 
vacant, but very often his afternoons as well as his 
mornings were engaged in bufinefs. He generally, 
however, contrived, if poffible, even in the bufieft day, 
to devote fome proportion of his time to his books befides 
the morning. And Mr Fox tells us, he always accu- 
ftomed himfelf to read and write in a Handing pofture; 
efteemingconftant fitting very pernicious to a ftudious 
man.” 

Mr Gilpin alfo obferves, “ that he was a very ami¬ 
able mailer in his family, and admirably preferved the 
difficult medium between indulgence and reflraint. He 
had, according to the cuftom of the times, a very nu¬ 
merous retinue, among whom the moft exaCt order 
wasobferved. Every week tbefteward of his houfe- 
hold held a kind of court in the great hall of his par 
*'lace ; in which all family affairs were fettled, fervants 
wages were paid, complaints were heard, and faults 
examined. Delinquents were publicly rebuked, and 
after the third admonition difeharged. His hofpi- 
tality and charities were great and noble ; equal to 
his ftation, greater often than his abilities. A plenti- 
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Cranny ful table was among the virtues of thofe days. His 
II was always bountifully covered. In an upper room was 
Crape, fpread his own, where he feldom wanted company of 
the firft diftin&ion. Here a great many learned fo¬ 
reigners were daily entertained, and partook of his 
bounty. In bis great hall a long table was plentifully 
covered every day for guefts and (Irangers of a lower 
rank; at the upper end of which were three fmaller 
tables, defigned for his own officers and inferior gen¬ 
tlemen. Among theotberinftances of the Archbilhop’s 
charity, we have one recorded which was truly noble. 
After the deftrudtion of monafteries, and before hofpi- 
tals were erefted, the nation faw no fpecies of greater 
niifery than thatofwounded and difbanded foldiers. For 
the ufe of fuch miferable objedts as were landed ofl the 
fouthern coafts of the ifland, the Archbifhop fitted up 
his manor-houfe of Beckefburn in Kent. He formed 
it indeed into a complete hofpital; appointing a pby- 
fician, a furgeon, nurfes, and every thing proper, as 
well for food as phylic. Nor did his charity flop here. 
Each man, on his recovery, wasfursilhed with money 
to carry him home, in proportion to the diftance of his 
abode.” 

To conclude with the character given by Mr Hume: 
“ Archbifhop Cranmer was undoubtedly a man of 
merit j poffeffed of learning and capacity ; and adorn¬ 
ed with candour, fincerity, and beneficence, and all 
thofe virtues which were fitted to render him ufeful 
and amiable in fociety. His moral qualities procured 
him univerfal refpeift; and the courage of his martyr¬ 
dom, though he fell (hort of the rigid inflexibility ob- 
ferved in many, made him the hero of the Proteftant 
party.” 

CRANNY, in glafs-making, an iron inftrumen.t 
wherewith the necks of glaffes are formed. 

CRANTARA; among the antient Britons, was a 
fort of military fignal ufed for collcfting the diftant 
and fcattcred warriors to the flandard of their chief.. 
A prince having immediate occafion for the affiftance 
of his followers to repel fome hidden invafion or en¬ 
gage in fome expedition, befides ftriking the Afield 
and founding the horn to give warning to thofe who 
were within hearing, he fent the crantara, or a flick 
burnt at the end and dipped in the blood of a goat, 
by a fwift meflenger/ to the neareft hamlet, where he 
delivered it without faying one word but the name of 
the place of rendezvous. This crantara, which was 
well underftood to., denounce deftrudtion by fire and 
fword to all who did not obey this fummons, was car¬ 
ried with great rapidity from village to village ; and 
the prince in a little time found himfelf furrounded by 
all his warriors ready to obey his commands. 

CRANTOR, a Greek philofopher and poet, was 
born at Solos in Cilicia. He left his native country 
where he was admired ; went to Athens, and there ’ 
fludied with Polemon under Xenocrates. He was 
confidered as one of the chief fupporters of the Pla¬ 
tonic fed!; and was the firft who wrote commentaries 
upon Plato’s works. He flouriflied 270 years before 
Chrift. 

CRAPE, a light tranfparent fluff, in manner of 
gauze ; made of raw filk gummed and twifted on the 
mill j woven without croffing, and much ufed in mourn¬ 
ing' . 

Crapes are either craped, /. e. crifped, or fmooth ; 
the firft double, expreffing a clofer mourning ; the 
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latter Angle, ufed for that lefs deep. Note, White is Crapul?, 
referved for young people, or tjhofe devoted to virgi- Cralhaw. 
nity. The filk deftined for the firft is more twilled v 
than that for the ftcond ; it being the greater or lefs 
degree of twilling, especially of the wrap, which pro¬ 
duces the crifping given when taken out of the loom, 
fteeped in clear water, and rubbed with a piece of wax 
for the purpofe. 

Crapes are all dyed raw. The invention of this 
fluff came originally from Bologna: but the chief ma- 
nufadture of it is faid to beat Lyons. 

Hiftory tells us, that St Batlfilda, queen of France, 
made fine crape (crepa) of gold and filver, to lay over 
the'body ofStEloy, The Bollandifts own they can* 
not find what this crepa was. Bluet fays, it was a 
frame to cover the body of the faint: hut others, with 
reafon, take it to be a tranfparent fluff, through which 
the body might be feen ; and that this was the crepa 
Whence our word crape was formed. 

CRAPULA, among phyfieians; a term for Sur¬ 
feit. 

CRASHAW (Richard), who was in his lifetime 
honoured with the friendfhip of Cowley, and fiuce his 
death by the praife of Mr Pope, who condefcended 
both to read his poems and to borrow from them ; was 
the fon of William Cralhaw, an eminent divine, and 
educated at the Charter-houfe near London. He was 
then fent to Pembroke hall in Cambridge, and was af¬ 
terwards of Peter-houfe,. where he was fellow ; in 
both which colleges he was diftinguiflied for his Latin 
and Englilh poetry. Afterwards he was ejected from 
his fellowllfip, together with many others, for denying 
the covenant in the time of the rebellion; and he 
changed his religion, being by catholic artifices per¬ 
verted to the church of Rome ; not converted, but ra¬ 
ther, as Pope fays, outwitted . He went-to Paris, in 
hopes of recommending himfelf to fome preferment 
there; but being a mere fcholar, was incapable of ex¬ 
ecuting the new plan he had formed. There he fell 
into great diftrefs, which Cowley the poet hearing of 
in 1.646, very kindly fought him out, gave him all the 
affiftance he could, and at laft got him recommended 
to Henrietta Maria queen of England, then refiding 
at Paris. Obtaining from her letters of recommenda¬ 
tion,' he travelled into Italy ; and by virtue of thofe 
letters became fecretary to a cardinal at Rome, and 
at laft one of the canons or chaplains of the rich church 
of our lady atLoretto, fome milesdiftance from thence, 
where he died and was buried about 1650. Before 
he left England he wrote certain poems, entitled. 

Steps to the Temple s “ becaufe (fays Wood) he led 
his life in the temple of God, in St Mary’s church 
near to his college. There, as we learn from the pre¬ 
face to thefe poems, he lodged under Tertullian’s roof 
of angels. There he made his neft more gladly than 
David’s fwallow near the houfe of God : where, like 
a primitive faint, he offered more prayers in the night 
than others ufually offer in the day. There he penned 
the faii^ poems called Steps tothe Temple for happy Souls 
,to climb to Heaven by. To the faid Steps are joined 
other poems called The Delights of the-MuJ'es , wherein 
are feveral Latin poems; which, though of a mere 
human mixture, yet they are fweet as they are inno¬ 
cent. He hath alfo written Carmem Deo noftro, being 
hymns and other facred poems, addrefled to the coun- 
tefs of Denbigh. He was excellent in five languages 

befides 
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Crafu befides his mother tongue, namely, Hebrew, Greek, 
II Latin, Italian, and Spanifli. 

Oraffus. _ CRASIS (from n f a-yivy.i, to mix), the temper of the 
v blood peculiar to every corlftitution. 

Crasis, in grammar, is a figure whereby two diffe¬ 
rent letters are either contracted into one long letter 
or a diphthong. Such, e. g. is for «x»0>i for 

<tx» 9 s«, See. for Ti/^50;, &c. where < and a are 

contracted into /; t and a into »; ? and o into », 

CRASSAMENTUM, in phyfic, the thick red or 
fibrous part of the blood, otherwife called cruor, in 
contradiftinCtion to the ferum or aqueous part. 

CRASSULA, lesser orphine, or livE-ever: A 
genus of the pentagynia order, belonging to the pen- 
trandria clafs of plants; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 13th order, Succulent#. The calyx 
is pentaphyllous; the petals five, with five nectariferous 
fcales at the bafe of the germcn, and five capfules. 
Their are 17 fpecies, all of them natives of warm cli¬ 
mates. Several of them are cultivated in this country, 
but require the afliftance of artifical heat for their 
prefervation. They rife from one foot to fix or eight 
in height, and areornamented withoblong, thick, fuc- 
cnlent leaves, and funnel fiiaped pentapetalous flowers 
of a fcarlet, white, or greenilh colour. They are pro¬ 
pagated by off-fets or cuttings ; and mult be potted 
in light fandy comport, retained in a funny part of the 
green-houfe all winter, and very fparingly watered. 
In fummer they may be placed in the full air in a 
fheltered place, and in dry weather watered twice a- 
week. 

CRASSUS (M. Licinius), a celebrated Roman, 
furnamed Rich on account of his opulence. At firft 
he was very circumfcribed in his circumfiances, but by 
educating Haves and felling them at a high price he 
foon enriched himfelf. The cruelties of China obliged 
him to leave Rome, and he retired to Spain, where he 
remained concealed for 8 months. After China’s 
death he parted into Africa, and thence to Italy, where 
he ferved Sylla and ingratiated himfelf in his favour. 
When the Gladiators with Spartacns at their head had 
fpread an univerfal alarm in Italy and defeated fome 
of the Roman generals, Craflus was fent againft them. 
A battle was fought, in which Craflus rtaughtered 
12,000 of the flaves, and by this decifive blow foon 
put an end to the war, and was honoured with an 
ovatio at his return. He was foon after made conful 
with Pompey in the year of Rome 682, and in this 
high office he difplayed his opulence by entertaining 
the populace at 10,000 tables. He was afterwards 
Cenfor, and formed the firrt triumvirate with Pompey 
and Casfar. As his love of riches was more predomi¬ 
nant than that of glory, Craflus never imitated the 
ambitions conduft of his colleagues, but was finished 
with the province of Syria, which feemed to promife 
an inexhauflible fource of wealth. With hopes of en¬ 
larging his pofleffions he fet off from Rome, though 
the omens proved unfavourable, and every thing feem¬ 
ed to threaten his ruin. He crolled the Euphrates, 
and forgetful of the rich cities of Babylon and Seleu- 
cia, he haftened to make himfelf mailer of Parthia. 
He was betrayed in bis march by the delay of Arta- 
vafdes, king of Armenia, and the perfidy of Ariamnes. 
He was met in a large plain by Surena the general of 
the forces of Orodes king of Parthia, and a battle was 
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fought in which 20,000 Romans were killed and Crataegus. 

r0,000 taken prifoners. The darknefs of the night -- v * 

favoured the efcape of the reft ; and Craflus, forced by 
the mutiny and turbulence of his foldiers, and the 
treachery of his guides, trufted himfelf to the general 
of the enemy on pretence of propofing terms of ac¬ 
commodation, and he was killed. His head was cut 
off and fent to Orodes, who poured melted gold down 
hi3 throat, and infultcd his misfortunes. Though he 
has been called avaricious, yet he fhowed himfelf al¬ 
ways ready of lending money to his friends without 
intereft. He was fond of philofophy, and his know¬ 
ledge of hiftory was great and exrenfive. 

CRATAEGUS, wild-service tree, hawthorn, 

&c.: A genus of the digynia order, belonging to the 
icofandria clafs of plants; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 36th order. Pomace#. The calyx 
is quinquefid ; the petals five ; the berry inferior, di- 
fpermous. There arc ten fpecies, all of the tree and 
fhrub kind, hardy and deciduous. Thofe moil va¬ 
luable for economical and ornamental purpofes in gar¬ 
dening are the following. 

i.Theoxycantbus, hawthorn, or white-thorn, grows 
naturally all over Europe. In the ftate in which we 
are ufed to obferve it, it is nothing better than a tall, 
uncouth, irregular fhrub ; but trained up as a ftandard, 
it fwells to a large timber fize, with a tall Item and a 
full fpreading head. The ftandard hawthorn, whe¬ 
ther we view its flowers in the fpring, its foliage in the 
fummer, or its fruit in the autumn and winter, is one 
of the mod ornamental plants, ftanding ffngly, that 
can be fcattered over a park or lawn. Its ufes will 
be explained under the article Hedges. 

In order to propagate a quantity of quick, one me¬ 
thod is generally praftifed ; namely, firft burying the 
haws, and taking them up to fow the Oflober follow¬ 
ing ; though, fays Hanbury, there is another way 
more preferable ; namely, to prepare the beds and fow 
the haws foon after they are gathered. Whoever prr- 
fttes the former method, having gathered what quan¬ 
tity of haws will anfwer his purpofe, Ihould in fome 
bye-corner of the kitchen-garden or nurfery dig an 
hole or pit capacious enough to receive them ; fome 
of the earth which came out of the hole, after the 
haws are put in it, Ihould be laid upon them; and 
being thus carefully covered down, they may remain 
there till Odiober. Then, having ground well dug, 
and cleared of the roots of all troublefome weeds, and 
the mould being fit for working, the beds Ihould be 
made for the haws. Four feet is a very good width 
fc-r thefe beds, as they may be eafily reached over 
to be weeded ; and if the alleys between be each 
one foot and a half wide, they will be of a good fize. 

The beds being marked out with a line, fulficient 
mould mu ft be raked out to cover the haws an inch 
and an half deep. This being done, and the bottom 
of the beds being made level and even, the haws Ihould 
be fowu, and afterwards gently tapped down with the 
back of the fpade; and then the fine mould, which 
had been raked out of the beds, mtift be thrown over 
them, covering them an'inch and an half deep. In the 
fpring the plants will come up, and in the fummer 
following Ihould be kept clear of weeds; though it 
does fometimes happen, that few of them will appear 
till the fecond fpring after fowing. Sometimes the 

young 
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©ratsegHS- young plants are planted out from the feed-beds at one, 
— 'two, or three years old j but the belt plants are ob¬ 
tained by transplanting them into frelh mould the firfl 
or fecond year, letting them remain in the nurfery two 
or three years longer. The practice of the Loudon 
nurferymen is tilth : The ltrongeft of the feed -bed 
plants having been drawn at two or three years old 
for fale, they clear the beds entirely by drawing the 
remaining weak underling -plants, and transplanting 
them into frelh beds in this manner, which they call 
bedding them: The ground having been trenched, and 
the tips of the plants, as well as the lower fibres of their 
roots having been taken off with a (harp knife, they 
(train a line along one fide of the bed ; and by chop¬ 
ping with a fpade by the fide of the line, leave a clift 
or drill of a depth proportioned to the length of the 
plants to be laid in; and drawing the loofe mould 
fomewhat towards them, leave the fide of the drill next 
to the line with a'fmaoth polilhed face. Againfl this 
face the plants are fet up, leaning towards the litre, 
about three inches afunder, leaving their beads about 
an inch above the mould, and placing their roots at 
fuch a depth as to bury their items from two to three 
inches deeper than they flood in the feed-bed. The 
' loofe mould being returned and preffed gently to the 
roots with the foot, the line is removed, and another 
row planted in the fame manner about a foot from 
the firfl. 

The common hawthqrn fports in the following va¬ 
rieties; The large fcarlet hawthorn ; the yellow haw¬ 
thorn; the white hawthorn ; the maple-leaved haw¬ 
thorn ; the double-hloiTomed hawthorn : the Glafton- 
bury thorn. The large fcarlet hawthorn is no more 
than a beautiful variety of the common haw. It is 
exceedingly large, oblong, perfectly fmooth, and.of a 
bright fcarlet; and from the additional fp'tendor it ac¬ 
quires by the berries, it is propagated to caufe variety 
in plantations for obfervation and pleafure. Yellow 
haw is a rood exquifite plant. The buds at their firfl 
coming out in the fpring are of a fine yellow, and the 
fruit is of the colour of gold. The tree is a great 
hearer, and retains its fruit all winter, caufing a de¬ 
lightful effed in plantations of any kind. It is a 
native of Virginia, is greatly admired, and no 
eolledion of hardy trees ihould be without it. 
White haw is but a paltry tree compared with the 
former. It hardly ever grows to the height of the 
common hawthorn, is an indifferent bearer, and the 
fruit is -fmall and a very bad white. Maple-leaved, 
hawthorn will grow to be near twenty feet high, and 
has very few thorns. The leaves are larger than the 
common hawthorn, referable thofe of the maple, and 
are of a wliitlfh-green colour. The-flowers-are pro¬ 
duced in large bunches in Jn'ne, and are fucceeded by 
remarkable fruit,, of a Alining red, which looks beau¬ 
tiful in the winter. Double bloffomed hawthorn pro¬ 
duces a full flower, and is one of the fweeteft orna¬ 
ments in the fpring. Name fee ms to have peculiarly 
defigned this fort for the pleafure-garden ; for though 
it be the common hawthorn only with the flowers 
doubled, yet it may be kept down to what fize the 
owner pleafes ; fo that it is not only fuitable for wil- 
dernefs-quarters, ihrubberies, and the like, but is alfo 
nfeful for fmall gardens, where a tree or two only are 
admitted. Thefe beautiful double flowers come out 
Vbl. V. 
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in large bunches in May, and the tree is fo good a 
bearer that it will often appear covered with them. 
Their colour at their firfl appearance is a delicate 
white: They afterwards die to a faint red colour, 
and are frequently fucceeded by fmall imperfect fruit. 
Glaftonbury thorn differs in no refped from the com¬ 
mon hawthorn, only that it fometimes flowers in the 
winter. It is faid to have originally been the flaffof 
Jofeph of Arimathea, that noble counfellor who bu¬ 
ried Chrift. He, according to the tradition of the ab¬ 
bey of Glaftonbury, attended by eleven companions, 
came over into Britain, and founded, in honour of the 
Bleffed Virgin, the firfl Chriftian church in that ifle. 
As a proof of his miffion, he is faid to have ftuck his 
ftaff into the ground, which immediately fliot forth 
and bloomed. This tree is faid to have bloffomed on 
Chriftmas-day everfmee, and is univcrfally dillinguilh- 
ed by the name of the Glaftonbury thorn. Hanbury 
fays, I have many plants that were originally propa- 
gated from this thorn: and 1 they often flower in the 
winter, but there is no exaft time of their flowering ; 
for in fine feafons they will fometimes be in blow.be¬ 
fore Chriftmas, fometimes they afford their bloffoms in' 
February, jand fometimes it fo happens that they will 
be out on Chriftmas day. 

2. The azarolus, or azarole thorn, is a nativeof Italy 
and the fouth of B’rancc. It will grow to be fifteen 
or fixteen feet high. The leaves are large, nearly tri¬ 
fid, ferrated and obtofe. The flowers are large, come 
out in May, and in the different varieties are fucceeded 
by fruit of different fize, fhape, and relifh. The prin¬ 
cipal varieties of this ipecies are: The azarole with 
ftrong thorns; the azarole with no thorns; the jagged 
leaved azarole ; the oriental medlar. 

3 - The aria theophradi, called the white-leaf-tree, is 
a native of moft of the cold countries of Europe. It 
Will grow to be more than twenty feet high. This 
tree is engaging at all times of the year, and catches 
the attention even in the winter; for then we fee it 
ftand, though naked of leaves, with a fine ftrait ftem, 
with fmooth branches, fpotted with white, at Lite end 
of which are the buds, fwclled for the next year’s 
fhoot, giving the tree a bold and fine appearance. In 
the fpring the leaves come out of conrfe, and look de¬ 
lightfully, having their upper furface green and the 
lower white. Their figure is oval ; they are unequally 
ferrated, about three inches long, and half as wide. 
Several ftrong nerves run from the mid-rib to' the 
border, and they are placed alternately on the branch¬ 
es which appear as if powdered wjth the fineft meal. 
The flowers are produced at the end of the branches 
in May ; they arc white, grow in large bunches, ha¬ 
ving meally footftalks; and are fucceeded'by red ber¬ 
ries, which wjll be ripe in autumn. 

5 - The terminalis, wild fervice, or maple-leaved fer- 
vice, is a large growing tree, native of England, Ger¬ 
many, Switzerland, and Burgundy. It will arrive to 
near fifty feet, and is worth propagating for the fake 
of the timber, which is very white and hard. This 
tree grows naturally in feveral woods in England ; and 
it is the fruit of this fpecies that is tied in bunches 
and expofed for fale in the autumn : It is gathered in 
the woods, and by fome perfons is much liked. The 
leaves in fome degree refemble thofe of the maple tree 
in fhape ; their ripper furface is a fine green, their un- 
3 1 der 
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i’l-.u.tgus. d :r hoary ; and they grow alternately on the branches. 

-v——The dowers come out in May, exhibiting themfelves 

in large clulters at the ends of the branches : They 
are white, and are fncceeded by the aforefaid eat¬ 
able fruit, which when ripe is of a brown colour, and 
about the lize of a large haw. 

5. The coccinea, or Virginian azarole, is a native of 
Virginia and Canada. It will grow to be near twenty 
feet high. The deni is robuft, and covered with a 
light-coloured bark. The branches are produced with¬ 
out order, are of a dark brown colour, and poflefled 
of a few fliarp thorns. The leaves are fpear-fha- 
ped, oval, fmooth, and ferrated; of a thickifh con- 
1 ilte nee, and often remain on the tree the greatelt part 
of the winter. Each feparate flower is large ; but as 
few of 1 hem grow together, the umbels they form are 
rather fmall. They come out in May, and are fuc¬ 
ceeded by large dark-red-coloured fruit, which ripens 
late in the autumn. The varieties of this fpecies are : 
The pear-leaved thorn ; the plum-leaved thorn with 
very long ftrong fpines and large fruit; the plum- 
leaved thorn with lhort (pines and fmall fruit. 

6. The crus galli, or cockfpur thorn, is a native of 
Virginia and Canada, and grows to about twenty feet 
high. It rifes with an upright flem, irregularly fend¬ 
ing forth branches, which are fmooth, and of a brown- 
ifli colour, fpotted thinly with fmall white fpots. It 
is armed with thorns that refemble the (purs of cocks, 
which gained it the appellation of cockfpur thorn. In 
winter the leaf-buds appear large, turgid, and have a 
bold and pleafant look among others of different ap¬ 
pearances. In fummer this tree is very delightful. 
The leaves are oval, angular, ferrated, fmooth, and 
bend backwards. They are about four inches long, 
and three and a half broad ; have five or fix pair of 
flrong nerves running from the mid rib to the border 5 
and die to a brownilh-red colour in the autumn. The 
flowers are produced in very large umbels, making a 
noble Ihow in May ; and are fucceeded by large fruit 
of a bright red colour, which have a good effect in the 
winter. The principal varieties of this fpecies are : 
The cockfpur hawthorn with many thorns; the cock- 
fpar hawthorn with no thorns ; the cockfpur with 
eatable fruit, “ The latter wasfentme (faysHanbtiry) 
from America with that name, and I have raifed fome 
trees of the feed ; but they have not yet produced any 
fruit, fo that I cannot pretend to fay how far it may 
be dearable ; though I have been informed it is relifhed 
in America by fome of the inhabitants there,” 

7. The tomentofa, goofeberry-leaved Virginia haw¬ 
thorn, grows to about feven or eight feet high. The 
branches are (lender, and clofely fet with fharp thorns. 
The leaves are cuneiform, oval, ferrated, and hairy 
underneath. The flowers are fmall, and of a white 
colour : They are produced from the fides of the 
branches about the end of May; and are fucceeded by 
yellow fruit, which ripens late in autumn. Thereis 
a variety of this called the Carolina Haw-thorn, which 
his longer and whiter leaves, larger flowers and fruit, 
and no thorns. 

8. The viridis, or green-leavedVirginia hawthorn, 
has the flem and branches altogether deflitute of thorns. 
The leaves are lanceolate, oval, nearly trilobate, fer¬ 
rated, fmooth, and green on both fides. The flowers 
^rewhite, moderately large, come out the end of May, 
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and are fucceeded by a roundilh fruit, width w ill be Crattegun 
ripe late in the autumn. II 

The refpedtive fpecies are all propagated by fov,ing Crater. 
of the feeds ; and the varieties are continued by bud¬ 
ding them upon flocks of the white thorn, lids lat¬ 
ter method is generally pradtifed for all the forts ; 
though when good feeds can be procured, the largeft 
and moft beautiful plants are raifed that way. 1. In 
order to raife them from feeds, let thefe be fown foon 
after they are ripe, in beds of frefh, light, rich earth. 

Let alleys be left between the beds, for the convenien- 
cy of weeding, and let the feeds be covered over with 
fine mould about an inch deep. The fummer follow¬ 
ing the beds mnfl be kept clean of weeds, and probably 
fome few plants will appear: But this is not common 
in any of the forts; for they generally lie till the fe- 
cond fpring after lowing before they come up. At 
the time they make their appearance they liiuft be 
watered if the weather proves dry; and this Ihould be 
oceaiionally repeated all fummer. They Ihould alfa 
be conflantly kept dean from weeds ; and in the au¬ 
tumn the flrongefl may be drawn out, and fet in the 
nurfery-ground, a foot afunder, in rows that are two 
feet diilant front each other ; while the weakefl may 
remain until another year. During the time they are 
in the nurferv, the ground between the rows Ihould be 
dug every winter, and the weeds conflantly hoed down 
in the fummer ; and this is all the trouble they will, 
require until they are planted out for good, which 
may be in two, three, or more years, at the pleafure of 
the owner, or according to the parpofes for which 
they are wanted. 2. Thefe trees are eafily propagated 
by budding alfo ; they will all readily take on one- 
another ; but the ufual flocks are thofe of the common 
hawthorn. In order to have thefe the belt for the 
purpofe, the haws Ihould be got from the largefl trees,., 
fuch as have the feweft thorns and largefl leaves. Af¬ 
ter they are come up, and have flood one year in the 
feed-bed, the flrongefl ilionld be planted out in the 
nurfery, a foot afunder and two feet diflant in the 
rows ; and the fecond fummer after many of them 
will be fit for working. The end of July is thebeft 
time for this bufinefs ; and cloudy weather, night and 
morning, are always preferable to the heat of the day. 

Having worked all the different forts into thefeflocks, 
they may be let alone until the latter end of Septem¬ 
ber, when the bafs matting Ihould be taken off. la¬ 
the winter the ground between the rows fhould be dug, 
and in the fpring the flock fhould be headed about: 
half a foot above the bud. The young fhoots the 
flocks will always attempt 10put out,Ihould be as con-, 
flantly rubbed off; for thefe would in proportion ftarve 
the bud and flop its progrefs. With this care feverai 
of the forts have been known to fhoot fix feet by the- 
autumn ; and as they will be liable to be blown out of 
their fockets by the high winds which often happen in 
the fummer, they fhould be flightly tied to the top of 
the flock that is left on for the purpofe, and this will 
help to preferve them. , 

CRATCHES, in the manege, a fwelling on the- 
pattern, under the fetlock, and fometimes under the 
hoof; for which reafon it is diftinguifhed into the 
ftnew cratches, which affect the Anew, and thofe upon-’ 
the cronet, called quitter-bones.- 

CRATER, Cup, in aftronomy, a- conflellation- 

of - 
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^ ri tcr of the ioiithcra hetnifplierc ; wliofe ftars, in Ptole- 
|| my’s Catalogue, are feven ; in Tycho’s, eight; in He- 
l>.n : l'i’us. vdiua’s, ten ; in the Britannia Catalogue, t:Jiirty-one. 
^ ' Crater is alto nfed to iiguify the month or open- 

inn- of a volcano or burning mountain, from whence 
the fire is difdnrgcd. Sec Volcano. 

CIIAITS, of Thebes, a famous philoloplicr, was 
the difciple of Diogenes the Cynic. It is faid that he 
threw all his money into the lea, that he might the 
more freely apply himfelf to the fludy of philofo- 
phy. Others atlcrt that he placed it in another per- 
lon’s hands, with orders to give it to his children if 
they fliould happen to be fools : For (faid Crates), if 
they fliould be philofophers, they will have no need of 
it: in which cafe it was to be given to the people. He 
flouriflied about 328 years before Chrift. 

He ought not to be confounded with Crates, a fa¬ 
mous academic philofopher, the difciple and friend of 
Polemon. This laft Crates had Arceftlaus and other 
celebrated philofophers for his difciplcs ; and flouriflied 
about 300 years before Chrift. 

CRATEVA, the garlic pear: A genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the dodecandria clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
25th order, Putamhieie. The corolla is tetrapetalous; 
the calyx quadrifid ; the berry inferior difpermous. 
There are two fpecies, both of them natives of feveral 
parts of India. They are both of the tree kind ; and 
are chiefly diftinguiftied by their fruit. The tapia, or 
garlic pear, has a fmooth round fruit about the iize of 
an orange, with a hard brown ihell or cover, which 
inclofes a meally pulp, filled with kidney-fliaped feeds. 
It hath a ftrong fmell of garlic, and communicates the 
fame to fuch animals as feed upon it. .The tender 
buds from the young branches being bruifed and ap¬ 
plied to the naked Ikin, will blifter as effectually as 
cautharides. It rifes to the height of about 30 feet. 
The other grows to the fize of a very large tree, with 
trifoliate leaves, fawed on the edges. The flowers have 
the fmell of rofes, and are fucceeded by an oblong fruit 
of the lize of an apple, covered with a very hard bony 
Ihell, and containing a foft flelhy pulp, having the tafte 
of quinces. From the flowers of this plant is obtained 
by diftillation a water highly odoriferous and cordial. 
The pulpy part of the fruit is prepared into various 
kinds of marmalades, which are exceedingly agree¬ 
able to the tafte, and are much ufed by the gran¬ 
dees in thofe countries where the trees are native: 
they are alfo reckoned ferviceable in dyfenteries. Both 
fpecies may be propagated iii Britain by feeds. Thefe 
are to be fown upon a hot-bed in the fpring; and 
when the plants come up, they are to be treated in 
the manner directed for the An non a. 

CRATINUS, aii ancient comic poet, of whom we 
fliould fcarcely have known any .thing, had nor Quin¬ 
tilian, Horace, and Peril us, mentioned him, Eupolis, 
and Ariftophanes, as the great mafters of what we 
call the ancient comedy. It is gathered that he died 
in the 87th Olympiad. Suidas tells us that he wrote 
21 plays, and -that lie was fplendid and bright in his 
characters. 

CRATIPPUS, a celebrated peripatetic philofo¬ 
pher, was a native of Mitylenc, where he taught phi- 
iofophy; but at length went to Athens, where Brutus 
and the fbn of Cicero were his difciples. Pompey 


went to fee him after the battle of Pharfalia, and ; re¬ 
po led to him his difficulties in relation to the belie f of 
a Providence; when Cratippuscomforted him, and lq 
forcible arguments anfwereu his objections, lie wrote 
fome pieces about divination : and is fuppofed io be 
the fame with him whom Tcrtullian, in Ins book Lc 
Aulma, has ranked among the writers upon dreams. 

CRATO, a fmall town of Portugal, in the province 
of Alentejo, with a rich priory. It is the chief com- 
mandcry which the knights of Malta have in Portugal. 
W. Long. 8. 12 N. Lat. 38. 5c. 

CRAVAN, a town of France, in Burgundy, re- 
markble for its good wine, and for a battle fought 
there between the Engillh and French. It is fcat- 
ed near the confluence of the rivers Cure and Yonne. 


Crav-Cfli. 


E. Long. 3. 30. N. Lat. 47. 42. 

CRAVEN, or Cravent, a word of reproach, ufed 
in trials by battel. See Battel. 

CRAX; in ornithology, the curaffou, a genus of 
birds belonging to the order of gallinae. The bafe of 
the beak of each mandible is covered with wax ; and 
the feathers of the head are curled. There are five 
fpecies, viz. r. The alecator, or Indian hen of 
Sloane, is about the fize of a fmall turkey. It is 
black, with a white belly. A yellow' wax covers 
about one half of each mandible j the tongue is en¬ 
tire ; the temples are bare and black; the tail is roun- 
difli and confifts of 14 prime feathers; the legs are 
ftrong, and of a dulky brown colour. ' They are fre¬ 
quent at Guiana; and are called powefi by the na¬ 
tives from their cry, which is fomewhat finiilar ; are 
pretty numerous in the woods, and make no lmall part 
of the food of the planters, being fupplied therewith by 
the Indian hunters 5 and their flefli is reckoned deli¬ 
cate, much like that of a turkey. They are eafily 
brought up tame, and are frequently found in the 
Dutch fettletpents of Berbice, Eflequebo, and Deme- 
rary. They are called at Brafti by the name of curajfo . 

It is found in the warm parts of America. 2. The 
rubra, or Peruvian hen, is red, with a bluifli head: it 
is a native of Peru. Thefe birds are natives of Mexico pj aU CLl. 
and Peru. They feed on fruits, and perch at nights on 
trees : the flelhis white; and efteemed very good food. 

They are frequently kept tame in the menageries in 
England, and readily mix with other poultry, feeding 
on bread and grain ; but that climate is not near warm 
enough for their nature, they not being able to bear 
the dampnefs of thegrafs of the meadows, which ren¬ 
ders them fubjedt to have their toes rot off. They will 
oftenlive in this ftate fome time ; and in one inftanc-e 
which Mr . Latham faw, the whole of 6ne foot was 
gone, and but part of one toe left 011 the other, before 
the creature died. 3. The mitu, or Brafilian pheas¬ 
ant is black, with a dulky belly, and red wax : it is 
a native of Guinea and Brazil. 4. The globiccra, has 
a yellow protuberance between the noftrils, and is of 
a bluifli black colour : it is likewife a naiivc of Brazil. 

5. The pauxi, or Meixcan pheafaut of Briffonius, is of 
a bluifli colour, with blue w ax, and the tip of the tail 
and belly white : it is a native of Mexico. 

CRAY-fish, or Craw-/ 7 /Z>. See Cancer. 

The flefli of cray-fifli is cooling, moiftening, and a- 
dapted to nourifli fuch as labour under atrophies. 

There are various methods of preparing thefe animals • 
they may be cither boiled or fried, and then taken out 
3 T 2 ©f 
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Cray-fifh, of tbeir fhells, and made up in a variety of dilhes : but 
Cra yer. 110 parts of them are eatable except their claws and 

' v ' tails. Preparations and broths of cray-fith are cele¬ 
brated not only for a palatable aliment, but alfo for 
anfvvering fome medicinal intentions, as being of a 
moidenitig quality, and iheathing up and corredling 
acrimony. The broth is prepared of four or five 
craw-fid), which having their heads cut offj and their 
inu dines extracted, are to be bruifed and boiled in the 
broth of flcfh or poultry, until they become fufficicnt- 
]y red ; after which the liquor is to be drained off and 
fe.ilbncd, as the cafe may require. This broth maybe 
rendered dill more medicinal by th'c addition of herbs, 
fnails, or other fubdauces ; according to the intention 
of the phylician. Their flelh is accounted bed in the 
dimmer months. 

The delicate flavour of thefe fifh depends, in a great 
meafure on their foot). When they have well-tailed 
food, their flelh preferves the reiilli of it : but when 
they feed on other things, they are often rendered of 
no value, by the flavour communicated to tbeir fiefii by 
- them. There are great quantities of thefe fifh in the 
river Obra, on the borders of Silclia , but the people 
fin(1 them fcarce eatable, becaufe of a, bitter aromatic 
flavour, very difagreeable in food. It has been fince 
obferved, that the calasnus arowatlcus grows in vad a- 
bundance on the banks of that river, and that thefe 
creatures feed very greedily upon its roots. Thefe have 
a very remarkable bitternefs mixed with their aromatic 
flavour, while frcih, which goes off very'much in the 
drying ; and on comparing the tade of thefe roots with 
that of the cray-fifh, there remains no doubt of the one 
being owing to the other. 

They abound in the river Don in Mnfcovy, where 
they are laid in heaps to putrefy ; after' which the 
dones called crab’s eyes are picked out. Thefe animals are 
very greedy of fle:h, and flock in great numbers about 
-carcaies thrown into the water where they are, and ise- 
ver leave it while any remains. They alio feed on dead 
frogs when they come into their way. In SwifTerland 
there are fome cray-fifh which are red while they are 
alive, and others blui-lh. Some kinds of them alfo will 
never become red, even by boiling, but continue 
blackifh. 

The cray-fifh difebarges itfelf of its domach, and, as 
M. Geoffroy thinks, of its inteftines too. Thefe, as 
they putrefy and diflolve, ferve for food to the animal; 
during the time of the reformation, the old domach 
Teems to be the fird food the new one digeds. It is 
only at this time that the dones are found called crab’s 
eves ; they Begin to be formed when the old domach is 
dedroyed, and are afterwards wrapped up in the new 
one, where they decreafe by degrees till they entirely 
difappear. 

CRAYER (Cafper de), was born at Antwerp in 
1585, and was a difciple of Raphael Coxis, the foil of 
that Coxis who had dudied under Raphael ; but he 
foon {bowed fuch proofs of genius, and of an elevated 
capacity, that he far furpalTed his mader, and there¬ 
fore quitted him. Afterwards he made judicious ob- 
fervations on the particular excellencies of the mod re¬ 
nowned maders to which he had anyaccefs ; and taking 
-nature for his condant director and guide, he formed 
for himfelf a manner that was exceedingly pleafmg. 
The fird work which edablifhed him in the favour of 
the court at Bruflels, was a portrait of Cardinal F«r- 
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dinand, brother to the King of Spain, which he paint- Caryer, 
ed at full length, and as large as life. In that picture Crayon, 
he fucceedcd fo happily, that it was fent to htadrid, v 
and received there with fuch concurrent approbation 
of the king and the whole court, rtiat it laid the foun¬ 
dation of the fame and fortune of Crayer. For the 
king, as an acknowledgment of the painter’s rnerir, 
fent him a gold chain with a medal ; and added, as a 
farther indance of his favour, an appointment for a 
con(idciable penfion. But nothing places the talents 
of Crayer in a dronger light, than the tedimony of fo 
excellent an art ill as Rubens. That great man went 
to Antwerp particularly to vifit Crayer, and to fee 
his work ; and after examining attentively a pidhire of 
his painting, in the refectory of the abbey of Affieg- 
hein, he publicly declared that no painttr could fur- 
pafs Crayer. Nor was this loader lefs didiuguilhed by 
Vandyck, who always expreifed a real eileeni and 
friendfiiip for him, and painted his portrait. He had 
foniewhat lefs fire in his compolitions than Rubens, 
but bis delign is frequently more corredt. His com- 
pofuion generally confided'of a fmall number of fi¬ 
gures ; and with dffereet judgment, he avoided the en¬ 
cumbering his defign with fuptrfiuous particulars, or 
loading his fithjedi; with any thing that itemed not to 
contribute to its elegance or probability. He grouped 
his figures with fingular fkill, and his expreffions have 
all the truth of nature. There is aremarkablc variety 
in bis drapeties, and an equal degree of fimplicity in 
their folds ; and as to his colouring, it is admirable. 

Of all his cotemporary painters, he was accounted to 
approach neared to Vandyck, not only in iiidory but 
in portrait.' He principally painted religious fubjedls, 
and was continually at work, and although he lived to 
a great age, yet his temperance arid conflant regula¬ 
rity preferved to him the full ufe of all his faculties ; 
and to the lad month of his life his pencil retained the 
fame force and freedom which it poffeffed in his molt 
vigorous time. The fubjetd of that pidhire which was 
fo honoured by the approbation of Rubens is tlieCen- 
turian alighting from his horfe to prodrate himfelf at 
the feet of our Saviour. It is a capital defign of 
Crayer; and although it confids of a great number 
of figures, the harmony and union are well preferved. 

CRAYON, a general name for all coloured dones, 
earths, or other minerals and fubdances, ufed in de- 
figning or painting in padel ; whether they have been 
beaten and reduced to a pade, or are ufed in their pri¬ 
mitive confidence, after fawing or cutting them into 
long narrow flips. In this lad maimer are red crayons 
made of blood-done or red chalk ; black ones, oi 
charcoal and black lead. Crayons of all other colours 
are compofitions of earths reduced to pade. 

Crayon Painting. Whether the painter works with 
oil-colours, water-colours, or crayons, the grand objeili 
of his purfuit is dill the fame : a juft imitation of na¬ 
ture. But each fpecies has its peculiar rules and me¬ 
thods. Painting with crayons requires in many re- 
fpefts a treatment different from painting hi oil-co¬ 
lours;. becaufe all colours ufed dry are in tbeir na¬ 
ture of a much warmer complexion than when wet 
with oils, See. For this reafon, in order- to produce 
a rich pidture, a much greater portion of what pain¬ 
ters term cooling feints matt, be applied in crayon-paint¬ 
ing than would be judicious to ufe in oils. Without 
any danger of a midakc, it is to be fuppofed, the not 
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being acquainted with this obfervation is one great off till the whole is drawn over with lketching chalk, Crayojr. 
caufe why fo many oil-painters have no better fuc- which is a compolition made of whiting and tobacco- v “ v 
eels when they attempt crayon-painting. On the pipeclay, rolled like the crayons,and pointed at.each end. 
contrary, crayon-painters being fo much ufed to thofe When a'ftudent paints immediately from the life, it 
teints which are of a cold nature when ufed wet, are will be molt prudent to make a comdt drawing of the 
apt to introduce? them too much when they paint with outlines on another paper, the fize of the pidlui e he is 
oik, which is feldom produdtive of a good effedt. going to paint, which he may trace bythepreccding 

We (hall now endeavour to give the ftudent (ome di- method, becaufe erroneous lirokes of the lketching 
redtions towards the attainment of excellence in this art. chalk (which are not lo be avoided without great ex- 
Ofthe Application ofthe Crayons, with fame previous pertnels) will prevent the crayons from adhering to the 
Di/p options. The lludeut muft provide himlelf with paper, owing to a certain greafy quality in the compo- 
fome ltrong blue paper, the thicker the better, if the lidon. 

grain is not too coarfe or knotty, though it is almoft The Undent will find the fitting poftnre, with the 
impolfible to get any entirely free from knots. The box of crayons in his lap, the molt convenient method 
knots lliould be levelled with a penknife or razor, 0- for him to paint. The part of the pidture he is im- 
therwife' they .will be exceedingly troublefome. Af- mediately painting Ihould be rather below his face ; 
ter this is done, the paper mult be palled very fmooth for, if it is placed too high, the arm will be fatigued, 
on a linen cloth, previoufly (trained on a deal frame, Let the windows of the room where he paints be dark- 
the lize according to the artill’s pleafure : on this the tned, at ieait to the height of fix feet from the 
pidture is to be executed ; but it is molt eligible not-to ground ; and the fubjedt to be painted lliould be litua- 
pafte the paper on till the whole fubjedt is firft dead-co- ted in fuch a manner, that the light may fall with 
loured. The method of doing this is very eafy, by every advantage on the face, avoiding too muchlhadoW, 
laying the paper with the dead-colour on its face, upon which feldom has a good effedt in portrait-painting, 
a fmooth board or table, when, by means of a brulh, efpecially if the face he paints from has any degree of 
the backfide of the paper muft be covered with palte ; delicacy. 

the frame, with the (trained cloth, muft then be laid on Before he begins to paint, let him be attentive to 
the palled fide of the paper ; after which turn the paint- his fubjedt, and appropriate the^.dlion or attitude pro- 
ed 'fide nppermoft, and lay a piece of clean paper up- per to the age of the fubjedt : if a child, let it be 
on it, to prevent fmearingit: this being done, it childilh ; if a young lady, exprefs more vivacity than 
may be (troaked gently over with the hand ; by which in the majeftic beauty of a midle-aged woman, who 
means all the air between the cloth and the paper will alfo Ihould not be exprefied w ith the fame gravity as a 
>be forced out. perfon far advanced in years. Let the embellilli- 

When the palte is perfedlly dry, the ftudent may merits of the pidture, and introdudlion of birds, ani- 
.prooeed with the painting. The advantages arifiog mals, &c. be regulated by the rules of propriety and 
from palling the paper on the frame according to this conliftency. 

-motliod, alter the pidture is begun, are very great, as The features of the face being corredlly drawn with 
the crayons will adhere much better than any other chalks, let the Undent take a crayon of pure carmine, 
way ; Which will enable the (Indent to finifti the pidture and carefully draw the noftril and edge of the nefe 
with a firmer body of colour and greater luftre. next thelhadow ; then, with thefaimelt carmine teint. 

When the painters want to make a very corrcdt copy lay in the highelt light upon the liofe and forehead, 
of a pidture, they generally make life of tiffany or which muft be executed broad. He is then to proceed 
black gauze, (trained tight <011 a frame, which they lay gradually with the fecond teint, and the fuccceding 
flat on the fubjedt to be.imitated, and whli a piece of ones, till he arrives at the lhadows, which muft be co- 
Iketching chalk trace all the outlines on the tiffany, vered brilliant, enriched with much lake, carmine, and 
•They then lay the canvas to be painted on fiat upon deepgreen. Thismethodwiil at firft ofi'enlively llrike 
the floor, placing the tiffany with the chalked lines up- the eye, from its crude appearance ; but in the fini(li¬ 
on it, and with an handkerchief brulh the whole over : ing, it will be a good foundation to produce a plea- 
this prefents the exadt outlines of the pidture on the fing effedt, colours being much more eafily fuilied when 
canvas. The crayon-painter may alfo make ufe of too bright, than when the firft colouring is dull, to 
this method when the fubjedt of his imitation is in raife the pidture into a brilliant ftate. The feveral 
.oils; but in copying a crayon-pidture, he muft have pearly teints difcernible in fine complexions muft be 
recourse to the following method, onaccountof theglafs. imitated with blue yerditer and white, which anfwers 
The pidture being placed upon thecafel, let the out- -to the ultramarine teints ufed in oils. Eutif the parts 
lines be drawn on the glafs with a fmall camel’s hair oftlie face where thefe teints appear are in flmdow, the 
pencil dipped in lake, ground thin with oils, Which crayons compofed of black and white muft be fubftitu- " 
muft be done with great exadtnefs. After this is ae- ted in iheir place. 

compiiflied, take, a (lieet of paper of the fame fize and Though all the face when firft coloured Ihould be 
place it on the glafs, (broking over all the lines with -laid in as brilliant as poffible, yet each part fhould be 
the hand, by which means the colour.will adhere to kept in its proper tone ; by which means the rotundi- 
the paper, which muft be pierced with pin-holes pret- ty of the face will be preferved. 
ty clofs to each other. The paper intended to be u- Let the ftudent be careful when he begins the eyes 
fed for the- painting muft next be laid upon a table, to draw them with a crayon inclined to the carmine 
and the pierced paper placed upon it; then with fome teint, of whatever colour the irifes are; he muft 
fine-pounded charcoal, tied up in a piece of lawn, rub lay them in brilliant, and at firft not loaded with co- 
over the pierced lines, which will give an exadt out- lour, but executed lightly : no notice is to be taken of 
line; but great care muft be taken not to brulh this the pupil yet. The ftudent muff let the light of the 

eye 
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eye incline very much to the blue cad, cautioufly a- 
voiding a flaring white appearance, (which, when 
once introduced, is leldom overcome), preferving a 
broad lhadow thrown on its upper part, by the eye- 
lalh. A black and heavy teint is aiib to be avoided in 
the eye-brows; it is therefore bed to execute them 
like a broad glowing fhudow at firil, on which, in the 
finithing, the hairs of the brow are to be painted ; by 
which method of proceeding, the former teints will 
fhow theinfelves through, and produce the mod plea¬ 
ding effedt. 

The dudent ihould begin the lips with pure carmine 
and lake, and in the lhadow nfe fome carmine and 
black j the drong vermilion teints Ihould be laid on 
afterwards. He mud beware of executing them with 
did', harth lines, gently intermixing each with the 
neighbouring colours, making the lhadow beneath 
broad, and enriched with brilliant crayons. He mud 
form the corner of the mouth with carmine, brown 
ochre, and greens, variouily intermixed. If the hair 
is dark, he Ihould preferve much of the lake and deep 
carmine teints therein; this may tafilybe overpowered 
by the warmer hair teints, which, as obferved in paint¬ 
ing the eye-brows, will produce a richer effedt when 
the pidture is finilhed ; on the contrary, if this method 
is unknown or negledled, a poverty of colouring will 
be difcernible. 

After the dudent has covered over, or as artids 
term it, has dead-coloured the head, he is to fweeten 
the whole together, by rubbing it over with his fin¬ 
ger, beginning at the dronged light upon the fore¬ 
head, palfing his finger very lightly, and uniting it 
with the next teint, which he mud continue till the 
whole is fweetened together, often wiping his finger 
on a towel to prevent the colours being fullied. He 
mud be cautious not to fmooth or fweeten his pidture 
too often, becaufe it will give rife to a thin and fcanty 
effect, and have more the appearance of a drawing 
than a folid painting ; as nothing but a body of. rich 
colours can conditute a rich effedt. To avoid this (as 
the dudent finds it-neceffary to fweeten with the fin¬ 
ger), he mud commonly replenilh the pidture with 
more crayon. 

When the head is brought to fome degree of for- 
wardnefs, let the back-ground be laid in, which mud 
be treated in a different manner, covering it as thin as 
poffible, and rubbing it into the paper with a leather 
Hump. Near the face the paper Ihould be almod free 
from colour, for this will do great fervice to the head, 
and by its thinnefs give both a foft and folid appear¬ 
ance. In the back ground alfo, no crayon that has 
whiting in its compofition Ihould be ufed, but chiefly 
fuch as are the mod brilliant and the lead adulterated. 
The ground being painted thin next the hair, will give 
the dudent an opportunity of painting the edges of the 
hair over in a light and free manner when he gives the 
fillififing touches. 1 

The dudent having proceeded thus far, the face, 
hair, and hack-ground being entirely covered, he rand 
carefully view the whole at fome didance, remarking 
in what refpedt it is out of keeping, that is, what parts 
are too light and what too dark, being particularly 
attentive to the white or chalky appearances, which 
mud be fubdued with lake and carmine. The above 
method beitigproperly put into execution, will produce 


the appearance of a painting, principally compofed of Crayon 

three colours, viz. carmine, black, and white, which '-*— 

is the bed preparation a painter can make for the pro¬ 
ducing a fine crayon pidtu'e. 

The next dep is, to complete the back-grpund 
and the hair, as the dud, in painting thefe, will fall 
on the face, and would much injure it if that was 
completed fird. From thence proceed to the fore¬ 
head, finiihing downward till the whole pidture is com¬ 
pleted. 

In painting over the forehead the lad time, begin 
the bighed light with the mod faint Vermilion teint, 
in the lame place where, the faint carmine was fird 
laid, keeping it broad in the fame manner. In the 
next fliade fucceedirg the lighted, the dudent mud 
work in fome light blue t.eints, compofed of verditer 
and white, intermixing with them fome of the deeper 
vermilion teints, fweetening them together with great 
caution, infenfibly melting them into one another, in- 
creafing the proportion of each colour as his judgment 
diall diredt. Some brilliant yellows may be ufed, 
but fparingly; and towards the roots of the hair, 
drong verditer teints, intermixed with greens, will be 
of Angular fervice. Cooling crayons, compofed of 
black and white, Ihould fucceed thefe and melt into the 
hair. Beneath the eyes, the fweet pearly teints are to 
be preferved, compofed of verditer and white, and 
under the nofe, and on the temples, the fame may 
be ufed ; beneath the lips, teints of this kind alfo are 
proper, mixing them with the light greens and fome 
vermilion. 

In finiihing the cheeks, let the pure lake clear them 
from any dud contradted font the other crayons; then 
with the lake may be intermixed the bright vermilion ; 
and lad of all (if the fubjedt Ihould require it), a few 
touches of the orange-coloured crayon, but with ex¬ 
treme caution ; after, fweeten that part with the fin¬ 
ger as little as poffible, for fear of producing a heavy 
difagreeable effedt on the cheeks : as the beauty of a 
crayon-pidture confids in one polour ffiowing itfelf 
through, or rather between, another: this the dudent 
cannot too often remark, it being the only method of 
imitating beautiful complexions. 

The eye is the mod difficult feature to execute in 
crayons, as every part mud be expreffed with the ut- 
mod nicety, to appear finilhed ; at the fame time that 
the painter mud preferve its breadth and folidity while 
he is particularizing the parts. To accomplilh this, 
it will be a good general rule for the dudent to ufe his 
crayon in fweetening as much, and his finger as little, 
as poffible. When he wants a point to touch a fmall 
part with, he may break off a little of his crayon a- 
gaind the box, which will produce a corner fit to work 
with in the minuted parts. If the eye-lafhes are dark, 
he mud ufe fome of the carmine and brown ochre, and 
the crayon of carmine and black; and with thefe he 
may alfo touch the iris of the eye (if brown or hazel), 
making a broad lhadow, caufed by the eye-lalh. Red 
teints of vermilion, carmine, and lake, will execute 
the corners of the eye properly ; but if the eye-lids are 
too red, they will have a difagreeable fore appearance. 

The pupil of the eye mud be made of pure lamp¬ 
black : between this and the lower part of the iris, 
the light will catch very drong, but it mud not be 
made too fudden, but be gently diffufed round the pu¬ 
pil 
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Crayon, pil till it is loft in lhade. V* hen the eye-balls are fuf- be laid on the paper the middle feint (a medium be- Crayon. 

— v -' ficieutly prepared, the fliining fpeck muft be made with tween the light and dark feints, of which the drapery ---- 

a pure white crayon, which ihouldbe firft broken to is to be painted), except the dark malits of ftuuiuw, 
a point, and then laid on firm; but as it is poflible which fliould be laid on at firft as deep as poflible; 
they may be defective in ncatnefs, they fliould be cor- thefe, fweetened with the finger, being deftitute of the 
reeled with a pin, taking oft'the redundant parts, by fmaller folds, will exhibit a mafterly breadth, which 
which means they may be formed as neat as can be re- the lefter folds, when added, ought by no means to 
quired. deftroy. With the light and dark teints, the fmaller 

The difficulty, with refpeft to the nofe, is to pre- parts are nexL to be made with ficedom, executing as 
ferve the lines properly determined, and at the fame much with the crayon, and as little with the finger as 
time fo artfully blended into the cheek, as to exprefs poflible ; in each fold touching the laft ftroke with the 
its projection, and yet no real line to be perceptible crayon, which ftroke the finger muft never touch. In 
upon a clofe examination; in fome circumftances it the cafe of reflections, the fiinple touch of the crayon 
fhould be quite blended with the cheek, which appears will be tooharlh, therefore Angering will be neceflary. 
behind it, and determined entirely with a flight touch afterwards, as reflected lights are always more gentle 
of red chalk. The ihadow caufed by the nofe is gene- than thofe which are direft. With refpeft to reflec- 
rally the darkeft ill the whole face, partaking of no tions in general, they muft always partake of the fame 
reflection from its furrounding parts. Carmine and colour as the objeft reflecting, but in the cafe of ftngle 
brown ochre, carmine and black, and fuch brilliant cray- figures, it may be ufeful to make fome particular ob- 
011s, will compofe it beft.. fervations. 

The ftudent having before prepared the lips with the I11 a blue drapery, let the reflections be of a greenifli 
ftrongeft lake and carmine, &c. muft with thefe co- caft ; in green draperies, make them of a yellow rein:; 
lours make them completely correCt ; and when finifli- in yellow, of an orange ; in orange, reflect a reddifli 
ing, introduce the ftrong vermilions, but with great caft; in all reds, fomething of their own nature, but. 
caution, as they are extremely predominant. This, if inclined to the yellow : black fhould have a reddifli re- 
properly touched, will give the lips an appearance fieCtion ; the reflection of a reddifli teint will alfo pre- • 
equal, if not fuperior, to thofe executed in oils, not- fent purples to the beft advantage, 
withftanding the feemingfuperiority the latter has, by Of whatever colour the drapery is, the reflection 
means of glazing (a), of which the former is entirely on the face muft partake thereof, othenvife the pic- 
deftitute. ture, like paintings on glafs, will have but a gaudy 

When the ftudent paints the neck, he fliould avoid efFeft. 
exprefling the mufcles too ftrong in the Item, nor Linen, lace, fur,-&c. fliould be-touched fpiritedly 
fhould the bones appear too evident on the cheft, as with the crayon, fingering very little, except the latter ; 
both have an unpleating eff'eCf, denoting a violent agi- and the laft touches, even of this, like all other parts, 
ration of the body; a circumftance feldom neceffery to fhould be executed by the crayon, without fweetening 
exprefs in portrait-painting. The 1110ft neceflary part with tlje finger. 

to be exprefled, and which fliould ever be obferved. The methods above recommended havebeenprac- 
(even in the molt delicate fubjefts), is a ftrong mark- tifed by the 1110ft celebrated crayon-painters, whofe 
ing juft above the place where the collar bones unite ; works have been held in public eftimation ; but the 
and if the head is much thrown over the fhoulders, knowledge of, and ability to execute, each feparate part 
fome notice fliould be taken of the large mnfcle that with brilliancy and truth, will be found very infufli-. 
rifes from.behind the ear, and is inferted into the pit cient to conftitute a comple te painter, without his 
between the collar bones. All inferior mufcles fliould judgment enables him to unite them with each o- 
be, in general, quite avoided. The ftudent will ther, by correftnefs of drawing, propriety of light 
find this caution neceflary, as moft fubjefts, efpecially and Ihadow, and harmony of colouring. In order to 
thin perfons, have the mufcles of the neck much more accomplifli this, the ftudent fliould carefully avoid, 
evident than would be judicious to imitate. As few finifliing one part in particular, till he has proper- 
necks are too long, it may be neceflary to give fome ly confidered the connection it is to have with the reft, 
addition to the Item, a fault on the other fide being The neglect of this is the principal reafon why the per- 
quite unpardonable, nothing being more ungraceful fonnances of indifferent painters are fo deftitute of 
than a fliort neck. In colouring the neck, let the ftu- what is termed breadth, lo confpicuoufly beautiful in 
dent preferve the ftem of a pearly hue, and the light the works of great mafters. It muft be granted that • 
not fo ftrong as on the cheft. If any part of the breaft this obfervation relates more particularly to large com- 
appears, its tranfparency muft alfo be exprefled by pofitions, where a diverfity of figures requires fuch a 
pearly teints; but the upper part of the cheft fhould judicious difpofition, that each may afiift in the com¬ 
be coloured with beautiful vermilions delicately blend- bination of a kind of univerfal harmony * yet, even 
ed with tlfe other. in portrait-painting, the ftudent fliould be particularly . 

Of the Drapery. Dark blue, purple, black, pink, attentive to obferve this idea of breadib, if be is defir- 
and all kinds of red draperies alfo, fliould be firft tin- ous of acquiring that importance and dignity which - 
ged with carmine, which will render the colours much conftitures excellence in painting, 
more brilliant than any other method; over this fliould Of the Materials. _ The perfection of the crayons cou- 

fifts. 


(a) The method with which painters in oils exprefs tranfparency in the lips is, by painting them firft 
light vermilion teint?, and, when dry ? touching them over with pure lake. , ' 
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Crayon. Ails, iu a greatmeafitre, in theirfoftnefs; foritisim- 

' / -- poflible to execute a brilliant piilure with them if they 

are otherwife ; on which account great care Ihould be 
obferved in the preparing them, to prevent their being 
hard. In all compofitions, flake-white and white- 
lead ihould be wholly rejedted, becaufe the ilightefh 
touch with either of thefe will unavoidably turn black. 

The ttfual objection to crayon-paintings is, that they 
are fubjedl to change; but whenever this happens, it is 
entirely owing to an injudicious ufe of the abovemen- 
tioned whites, which will Hand only in oils. To ob¬ 
viate the bad effects arifmg from the ufe of fuch cray¬ 
ons, let the fludent make uleof common whiting pre¬ 
pared in the following-manner. 

Take a large veil'd of water, put the whiting into 
it, and mix them well together; let this Hand about 
half a minute, then pour off the top into another vef- 
fel, and throw the gritty fediment away ; let what is 
prepared relt about a minute, .and then pour it off as 
before, which Will purify the whiting and render it 
free from all dirt and grittinefs. When this is done, 
let the whiting fettle, and then pour the water from 
it; after which, lay it on the chalk to dry, and keep 
it for ufe, either for whitetrayons, or the purpole of 
preparing teints with other colours, for with this all 
other teints may be fafely prepared. If the fludent 
choofes to make crayons of the whiting immediately af¬ 
ter it is waflied, it is not neceffary to dry it on the 
chalk, for it may be mixed inftantly with any other 
colour, which will fave confiderable trouble. All co¬ 
lours of a heavy or gritty nature, efpecially blue 
verditer, muft be purified by walhing after this me¬ 
thod. 

The fludent muft be provided with a large, flexible 
pallet-knife, a large ftone and nniller to levigate the 
colours, two or three large pieces of chalk to abforb 
the moifture from the colours after they aj-e levigated, 
a piece of flat glafs to prevent the moifture from be¬ 
ing abforbed too much, till the colours are rolled into 
form, and veffels for water, fpirits, &c. as lieceflity 
and convenience (hall diredt. 

I. RedS. It is rather difficult to procure either 
good carmine or good lake. Good carmine is inclin¬ 
ed to the vermilion teint, and good lake to the carmine 
teint. The carmine crayons are prepared in the fol¬ 
lowing manner. 

i. Carmine. As their.texture is inclinable to hard- 
r.efs, inftead of grinding and rolling them, take a 
■ fufficient quantity of carmine, lay it upon the grind- 
ing-ftone, mix it with a levigating knife with fpirits 
of wine till it becomes fmooth and even. The chalk- 
ftone being ready, lay the oolour upon it to abforb the 
fpirit; but be careful that it is laid on in a proper fhape 
for painting. If it is levigated too thin, the crayons 
will be too’flat j and if too thick, it will occafion a 
Waite of colour, by their adhering to the pallet-knife ; 

' bat pradlice will render the proper degree of confiften- 
cy familiar. The Ample colour being prepared, the 
next ftep is to coinpofe the different teints by a mixture 
with whiting; the proportion to be obferved conhfting 
of 20 gradations to one, which may be clearly under- 
flood by the following direflions. Take foine of the 
Ample colour, and levigate it with fpirits of wine, ad¬ 
ding about one part of walhed whiting to three parts of 
carmine, of which, when properly incorporated, make 

2 


two parcels. The next gradation fliould be compofed Crayon. 

of equal quantities of carmine and whiting, of w Jiich --— 

four crayons may be made. The third compoAtiou 
Ihould have one fourth carmine and three fourths 
whiting; of this make Ax crayons, which will be a 
good proportion with the reft. The laft teint fliould 
be made of whiting, very faintly tinged with carmine, 
of which make about eight crayons, which will com¬ 
plete the abovememioned proportion. As thefe com- 
p9und teints are levigated, they are to be laid imme¬ 
diately upon the chalk, that the moifture may be ab¬ 
forbed to the proper degree of drynefs for forming 
into crayons, which may be known by its loftng the 
greater part of its adheftve quality when taken into 
the hand: if the conliftency is found to be right, it 
may be then laid upon the glafs, which having no 
pores will prevent -the moifture from becoming too 
dry before it is convenient to form it into crayons, 
otherwife the crayons would be full of cracks and very 
brittle, which will be a great inconvenience when they 
are ufed in painting. 

2. Lake. This is a colour very apt to be hard; to 
prevent which the fludent muft obferve the following 
particulars. Take about half the quantity of lake in¬ 
tended for the crayons and grind it very fine with fpi¬ 
rits of wine ; let it dry, and then pulverize it, which 
is eafily done if the lake is good ; then take the other 
half, and grind it with fpirits, after which mix it with 
the pulverized lake, aud lay it out diredtlv in crayons 
on the chalk. This colour will not bear rolling. The 
fimple colour being thus prepared, proceed with the 
compound crayons as diredled before, and in the 
fame degrees of gradation as the carmine teints. 

3. Vermilion. The beft is inclined to the carmine 
teint. Nothingis required to prepare this colour more 
than to mix it on the ftone with foft water or fpirits, 
after which it may be rolled into crayons. The diffe¬ 
rent teints are produced by a mixture of the fimple co¬ 
lour with whiting, according to the proportions already 
given. 

II. Blues, i. Pruffian blue is a colour very apt 
to bind, and is rendered foft with more difficulty than 
carmine and lake. The fame method of preparation is 
to be followed with this a* directed with refpedt to 
lake, only it is neceffary to grind a larger quantity of 
the pure colour, as it is chiefly ufed for painting dra¬ 
peries. The different teints may be made according 
to neceffity, or the fancy of the painter. 2. Blue-ver¬ 
diter is a colour naturally gritty, and therefore it is 
neceffary to wa(h it well. Its particles are fo coarfe 
as to require fom'e binding matter to unite them, other- 
wife the crayons will never adhere together. To ac- 
complilh this, take a quantity fufficient to form two 
or three crayons, to whichadd a piece of flacked pla- 
fter of Paris about the lize of a pea; mix thefe well to¬ 
gether, and form the crayons upon the chalk. This 
blue is extremely brilliant, and will be of great ufe in 
heightening draperies, ire. The teints muft be form¬ 
ed with whitingas diredled intheformerinftances, and 
are highly ferviceable for painting flelh, to produce 
thofe pearly teints fo beautiful in crayon-pidtures. It 
is not neceffary to mix the compounds with fpirits, as 
clear water will be fufficient. 

III. Greens. Brilliant-greens are produced with 
great difficulty. In Switzerland, they have a method 

'of 
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Crayon, of making tlicm far fitperior to outs, We ufually 

--'take yellow ochre, and after grinding it with fpirits, 

mix it with the powder of Cruih ui blue, then tem¬ 
per it wilh a knife, and lay the crayons on the 
chalk, without rolling them. Inftead of this, fome 
ufe king’s yellow mixed with Prutliau blue, and others 
brown ochre and Pru.iiau blue. The crayons made of 
the two lalt may be rolled. Various trims may be 
produced by tittle colours, according to fancy or nccef- 
fity ; fome to p trtake more of the blue, and others of 
the yellow. 

IV. Yellows, i. King’s-yellow is the moft ufe* 
ful and the moft brilliant, levigated with fpirits of wine, 
and compofe the different teints as before direfhed. 
Yellow ochre and Naples yellow ground with fpirits 
will make ufeful crayons. 2. Orange is produced with 
king’s-yellow and vermilion ground together with fpi¬ 
rits, and the teints formed as in other cafes, but no 
great quantity of them is required. 

V. Browns, i. Cullen’s-earth is a fine dark 
brown. After fix or eight of the Ample crayons are 
prepared, feveral rich compound teints may be pro¬ 
duced from it, by a mixture with carmine, in various 
degrees. Black, carmine, and this colour, mixed to¬ 
gether, make ufeful teints for painting hair; feveral 
gradations may be produced from each of thefe by a 
mixture with whiting. Roman or brown ochre is an 
excellent colour, either fimgle or compounded with 
carmine. Whiting tinged in feveral degrees with 
either of thefe, will prove very ferviceable in paint¬ 
ing. 2. Umber may be treated in juft the fame man¬ 
ner, only it is necelfary to levigate it with fpirit of 
wine. 

VI. Purples. Pruflian bine ground with fpirits 
and mixed with pulverized lake, will produce a good 
purple. Carmine thus mixed with Pruflian blue, will 
produce a purple fortiething different from the former. 
Various teints may be made from either of thefe com¬ 
pounds by a mixture with whiting. 

VII. Black, r. Lamp-black is the only black 
that can be ufed with fafety, as all others are fubjed 
to mildew: but as good lamp-black is very fcarce the 
ftudent will, perhaps, find it moft expedient to make 
it himfelf; the procefs of which is as follows: Pro¬ 
vide a tin cone, fix it over a lamp at fitch a height 
that the flame may juft reach the cone for the 
foot to gather within it. When a fufficient quantity 
is colledted, take' it out, and burn ali the greafe from 
it in a crucible. Itmuft then be ground with fpirits, 
and laid on the chalk to abforb the moifture. Various 
grey teints may be formed from this by a mixture 
with whiting, as mentioned in former inftances.— 
2. Vermilion mixed with carmine: this is a compofi- 
tion of great ufe, and teints made from this with whit¬ 
ing will be found to be very ferviceable. 3. Carmine 
and black is another good compound, of which five or 
fix gradations Ihould be made, fome partaking more of 
the black, and others having the carmine moft predo¬ 
minant, befides feveral teints by a mixture with whiting. 
4. Vermilion and black is alfo a very ufeful compound, 
from which feveral different teints {liquid be made, 
j. Pruflian blue and black is another goood compound, 
and will be found of Angular fervice in painting dra¬ 
peries. 

It is impoflible to lay down rules for the forming 
Vol. V. 
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every teint necelfary in compofing a fet of crayon:,, Crryn* 
there being many accidental compofitions, entirely dc- 1 
pendent on fancy and opinion. The ftudent Ihould . Cream. _ 
make it a rule to fave the leavings of his colours: for 
of thefe he may form various teints, which will occa- 
fionally be ufeful. 

Of rolling the crayons, and difpofing them for paint¬ 
ing. The different compofitions of colours muft be cut 
into a proper magnitude, after they are prepared, in 
order to be rolled into paftils, for the convenience of 
tiling them. Each crayon fhould be formed in the left 
hand with the ball of the right, firft formed cylindri- 
cally, and then tapered at each end. If the competi¬ 
tion is too dry, dip the finger in water; if too wet, the 
compofition muft be laid upon the chalk again to ab¬ 
forb more of the moifture. The crayons Ihould be 
rolled as quick as poffible; and when finifhed, muft he 
laid upon the chalk again, to abforb all remaining moi¬ 
fture. After the gradation of teints from one colour 
are formed, the ftone Ihould be well feraped and clean- 
fed with water before it is ufed for another colour. 

When the fet of crayons is completed according to 
the rules preferibed, they fliculd be arranged in clafles 
for the convenience of painting with them. Some 
thin drawers, divided into a number of partitions, is 
the moft convenient method of difpofing them proper? 
ly. The crayons Ihould be depofited according to the 
feveral gradations of light. The bottom of the parti¬ 
tions muft be covered with bran, a3 a bed for the co¬ 
lours; becaufe it not only preferves them clean, but 
prevents their breaking. 

The box made ufe of when the ftudent paints, fltould 
be about a foot fqnare, with nine partitions. In the 
upper corner, on the left hand (fuppofing the box to 
be in the lap when he paints), let him place the black 
and grey crayons, thofe being the moft feldom ufed ; 
in the fecond partition, the blues ; in the third, thp 
greens and browns ; in the firft partition on the left 
hand of the fecond row, the carmines, lakes, vermi¬ 
lions, and all deep reds ; the yellows and orange in 
the middle, and the pearly teints next; and as thefe 
laft are of a very delicate nature, they muft be kept 
very clean, that the gradations of colour may be 
eafily diftinguifhed : in the lowed row, let the firft 
partition contain a piece of fine lining rag to wipe 
the crayons with while they are ufing ; the fecond, 
all the pure lake and vermilion teints ; and the other 
partition may contain thofe teints which, from their 
complex nature, cannot be claffed with any of the 
former. 

CRAZE-mill, or Craszinc,-MM, amill in allrefpedis 
like a grift-mill to grind corn, and is fo called by the 
tin-miners, who nfe it to grind their tin, which isyet 
too great, after trambling. 

CREAM, a general name applicable to all fubftan- 
ces that feparate from a liquor, and are colledted upon 
its furface : but is more particularly applied to the fol¬ 
lowing. 

Cream of Lime, is that part of the lime which had 
been diffolved in the water in its cauftic ftate, bjit ha¬ 
ving again attracted fome fixed air from the atmo- 
fphere, becomes incapable of folution, and therefore 
feparates from the water in the mild ftate of chalk or 
limeftone. 

Cream of Milk, generally called fimple cream, is the 
3 U moft 
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Cream moft oily part of the milk ; which being naturally only 
11 mixed, and not diffolved in the reft, foon feparates from 
Creation.^ them, as being fpecifically lighter : after which it col- 
~ lefts on the furface ; from which it is generally fkimmed, 

to complete the difengagement of the oily from the 
* See But- cafeous and ferous parts that is to make butter*. 
ter , Milt , Cream of milk is not only an agreeable aliment when 
Mnd Cheeje. recent, but is alio ufeful in medicine as a lenient, when 
applied to tetters and eryiipelas attended with pain and 
proceeding from an acrid humour. 

Cream of Tartar. See Chemistry, n° 886. 

GREAT, in the manege, au uftier to a riding ma¬ 
iler ; or a gentleman bred in the academy, with intent 
to make himfelf capable of teaching the art of riding 
the great horfe. 

CREATION, in its primary import, feems to fig- 
nify the bringing into being fomething which did not 
bclore exift. The term is therefore moil generally ap¬ 
plied to the original production of the materials wheie- 
of the vifible world is compofed. It is alfo, however, 
ufed in a fecondary or fubordinate fenfe, to denote 
thofe fubfequent operations of the Deity upon the 
matter fo produced, by which the whole fyftem of na¬ 
ture and all the primitive genera of things received 
their form, qualities, and laws. 

There is no fubjeft concerning which there have 
been more difputes than this of creation. It is 
certain that none of the ancient philofophers had the 
fmalleft idea of its being poffible to produce a fub- 
ftance out of nothing, or that even the power of the 
,Deity himfelf could work without any materials to 
work upon. Hence fome of them, among whom was 
Ariftotle, aflerted that the world was eternal both as 
to its matter and form. Others, though they believed 
tbatthe gods had given the world its form, yetimagined 
the materials whereof it is compofed to have been eter¬ 
nal. Indeed the opinions of the ancients, who had not 
had the benefit of revelation, were on this head fo con- 
fufed and contradiftory, that nothing of any confe- 
quence can be deduced from them. The freethinkers 
of our own and of former ages have denied the poflibi- 
lity of creation, as being a contradiction to reafon; and 
of confequence have taken the opportunity from thence 
to diferedit revelation. On the other hand, many de¬ 
fenders of the facred writings have aflerted, that crea¬ 
tion out of nothing, fo far from being a contradic¬ 
tion to reafon, is not only probable^ but demonftra- 
bly certain. Nay, fome have gone fo far as to fay, 
that from the very infpeftion of the vifible fyftem of 
nature, we are able to infer that it was once in a 
Rate of non-exiftence. It would be impoflible for us, 
however, to enter into the multiplicity of arguments 
ufed on both fides; nor can we pretend to fettle it, 
as the fubjeft is confefledly above human comprehen- 
j fion. 

■What As to the works of creation which the Deity is 

works 06 known to us to have performed; all other beings, be- 
creation ftd e himfelf, are his creatures. Men and other ani- 

God is mals that inhabit the earth and the feas, all the im- 

known to menfe varieties of herbs and plants of which the ve- 
formed'7" getable kingdom confifts; the globe of the earth, and 
the expanfe of the ocean ; thefe we know to have been 
produced by his power. Befides the terreftrial world 
which we inhabit, we fee many other material bodies 
difpofed around it in the wide extent of fpace. The 
moon, which is in a particular manner connefted with 


our earth, and even dependent upon it; the fun, and 
the other planets with their fatellites, which, like the 
earth, circulate round the fun, and appear to derive 
from him light and heat; thofe bodies which we call 
fixed ftars, and confideras illuminating and cherilhing 
with heat each its peculiar fyftem of planets; and 
the comets which at certain periods furprife us with 
their appearance, and the nature of whole conneftion 
with the general fyftem of nature, oi with any parti¬ 
cular fyftem of planets, we cannot pretend to have fully 
difeovered;—thefe are fo many more of the Deity’s 
works, from the contemplation of which we can¬ 
not but conceive the moft awful ideas of his creative 
power. 

Matter, however, whatever the varieties of form 
under which it is made lo appear, the relative difpo- 
fition of its parts, or the motions communicated to 
it, is but an inferior part of the works of creation. 
We believe ourfelves to be animated with a much high¬ 
er principle than brute matter ; in viewing the manners 
and economy of thelower animals, we can fcarce avoid 
acknowledging even them to confift of fomething more 
than various modifications of matter and motion : The 
other planetary bodies which feem to be in circumftan- 
ces nearly analogous to thofe of our earth, are fure- 
ly, as well as it, deftined for the habitations of rational, 
intelligent beings. The exiftence of intelligences of 
an higher order than man, though infinitely below 
the Deity, appears extremely probable:—Of thofe 
fpiritual beings called Angels we have exprefs in¬ 
timation in feripture; (fee thearticle Angels.) Such 
are our notions concerning the exiftence of beings ef- 
fentially diftinft from matter, and in their nature far 
fuperior to it: thefe, too, niuft be the creatures of the 
Deity, and of his works of creation the nobleft part. 
But the limits of creation we muft not pretend to de¬ 
fine. How far the regions of fpace extend, or how 
they are filled, we know not. How the planetary 
worlds, the fun and the fixed ftars, are occupied, we 
do not pretend to have afeertained. We are even ig¬ 
norant how wide a diverfity of forms, what an infinity 
of living animated beings may inhabit our own globe. 
So confined is our knowledge of creation ; yet fo 
grand, fo awful, that part which our narrow under- 
ftandings can comprehend ! 

Concerning the periods of time at which the Deity 
executed his feveral works of creation, it cannot be 
pretended that mankind have had opportunities of re¬ 
ceiving very particular information. From viewing 
the phenomena of nature, and confidering the general 
laws by which they are regulated, we cannot draw 
any conclufive or even planfible inference with refpeft 
to the precife period at which the univerfe muft have 
begun to exift. We know not, nor can we hope to 
afeertain, whether the different fyftems of planets cir¬ 
culating round our fun and the other fixed ftars, were 
all created at one period, or each at a different period. 
We cannot even determine, from any thing that ap¬ 
pears on the face of nature, whether our earth was not 
created at a later period than any of her fellow planets 
which revolve round die fame fun. Aftronomers are, 
from time to time, making new difcov«ries in the hea¬ 
vens ; and it is impoflible to fay whether fome of thefe 
fucceflive difeoveries may not be owing to fucceflive 
creations. 

Philofophers have, indeed, formed fome curious con¬ 
jectures. 
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•Creation, jeltures concerning the antiquity of the earth,, from 

- - -- the appearances of its furface, and from the nature 

and difpofition of its interior ftrata. The beds of lava 
in the neighbourhood of volcanoes have afforded 
ground for lome calculations, which, though they do 
not fix the period of the earth’s origin, are yet thought 
to prove that period to have been much more remote 
* Brydonc'i than the earliell age of facred or profane hiftory. * In 
Tour thro the neighbourhood of mount /Etna, or on the fides of 
Malta* t ^ iat ® xten hve mountain, there are beds oflava covered 
over with a confiderablc thicknefs of earth : and at leaft 
another, again, which though known from ancient mo¬ 
numents and hiftorical records to have iffued from the 
volcano at leaft aooo years ago, is Hill almoft entirely 
deftitute of foil and vegetation : in one place a pit has 
been cut through feven different ftrata of lava ; and 
thefe have been found feparated from each other by 
almoft as many thick beds of rich earth. Now, 
from the fall, that a ftratum of lava 2000 years old 
is yet fcantily covered with earth, it has been inferred 
by the ingenious-canon Recupero, who has laboured 
30 years on the natural hiftory of mount /Etna, that 
the loweft of thefe ftrata which have been found di¬ 
vided by fo many beds of earth, mull have been emitted 
from the volcanic crater at leaft 14000 years ago; 
and confequently that the age of the earth, whatever 
it may exceed this term of years, cannot poffibly be lefs. 
Other falls of a fimilar nature likewife concur to jufti- 
fy this conjecture. 

But all thefe falls are as nothing in comparifon with 
the long feries which would be requifite to eftablilh 
fuch a conjecture as an incontrovertible truth. And, 
befides, any evidence which they can be fuppofed 
to afford, may be very eafily explained away. The 
bed of lava which in the courfe of aooo years has 
fcarce acquired a covering of earth, is confelfed to 
Hand in a lituation in which it is expofed to the fpray 
of the fea, and to all the violence of winds and rains. 
In fuch a fituation, it cannot be thought that a thick 
bed of earth could, in any length of time, be formed 
on it: we might aS well expeCt depth of foil and vi¬ 
gorous vegetation on the craggy cliffs of hills. In 
crevices here and there over it in which the earth has 
been retained, there is a depth of foil which fupports 
large trees. This faCt, therefore, admits of no fach 
i nference as that which Recupero has pretended to de¬ 
duce from it. The local circumftances, again, of the 
feven ftrata that have been pierced through, are very 
different. They are fituated at Jaci Reale, in a fitua¬ 
tion where Ihowers of allies from the volcano mull fre¬ 
quently fall ; and where whatever falls mull be'natu¬ 
rally retained and accumulated :—fo that feven beds 
of earth might be formed on thefe feven ftrata of lava 
much fooner than one thin layer could be formed on 
the ftratum abovemeutioned. In other places, fome 
of which are within the influence of the fame awful 
volcano, and fome adjacent to that ofVefuvius, foil 
is known to have accumulated on lava with the help 
of Ihowers of allies from the volcanoes, with fufficient 
rapidity to juftify this fuppofttion concerning the co¬ 
verings of the ftrata at Jaci Reale. From the obfer- 
vation of thefe phenomena of volcanoes, therefore, no 
falls have been gained that can help us to determine 
with any certainty the earth’s agfe. And fo wide is 
the variety of circumftances to be here taken into ac¬ 


count, that it cannot be hoped that this deftderaium will Creation, 
be ever fupplied from this quarter. See further the ar- s —v——• 
tide Earth : n° 177 and 178. 

But by examining the compofition. and arrange¬ 
ment of the interior ftrata of the globe, and by view¬ 
ing the general appearance of its furface, the ingenui¬ 
ty of philofophers has, with better hopes, fought to 
guefsat the length of time during which it inuft have 
exifted. Obferving the exuviae of fea and land animals 
depolited at profound depths under ground, and ac¬ 
companied with vegetable bodies in a good ftatc of 
prefervation, as well as with oleaginous and bitumi¬ 
nous fubltances v hich have in all probability been 
formed from vegetable bodies ; and remarking at the 
fame time with what confufion the other materials, 
compofing the cruft of this terreftrial ball, are, in va¬ 
rious inftances, not arranged, but call together ; they 
have concluded that the earth muft have exifted for 
many an age before the earlieft events recorded in fa¬ 
cred or profane hiftory, and muft have undergone 
many a revolution, before it fettled in its prefent ftate. 

Such at leaft are the ideas which Buffon and M. dc. 

Luc, and alfo Dr Hutton J, feem defirous to im- | Phil. 
prefs us with concerning its changes and antiqui- Tranf. 
ty.—It will be only doing juftice to thefe philofo- vol. i. 
phers to acknowledge, that they have collelted, with 
amazing induftry, almoft every fall in the natural 
hiftory of the earth that can ferve to give plaulibi- 
lity to their conjeltures. But ftill their falls, befides 
the inconfiftency of many of them, are by far too fcanty 
to warrant the conclulions which they have pretended 
to deduce from them. See the article Earth 3 

The voice of profane hiftory is far from being de- Accounts 
cifive concerning the age of the world ; nor is it to be efthe anti¬ 
expelled that it Ihould. When the earth firft arofe A" 11 ? of . 
into exiftence, we can be at no lofs to conceive that 
mankind were not fpellators of the event : and we f ane jfifto- 
may naturally imagine that the firft human beings who ry. 
occupied it, would be too much bufied in furnilhing 
themfelves with the immediate neceflaries and the con¬ 
veniences of life, to think of curious refearches into 
its origin, or even their own. Profane hiftory is not, 
however, without accounts of the age of the earth 
and the origin of human fociety ; but thofe accounts are 
various and contradictory—Plato in his dialogue intit- 
led Critias , mentions his celebrated Atalantis to have 
been buried in the ocean about 90co years -before 
the age in which he wrote. He aliens it to have . 
been well known to the Egyptian prielts and to the 
cotemporary inhabitants of Attica. The learned world, 
indeed, generally agree in regarding his accounts of 
that ifland as a fiction, which the author himfclf did 
not defign to be underftood in any other light: fome, 
however, are more credulous, and others go fo far as 
acknowledge doubts: and, if the exiftence of fuch an 
ifland, at a period fo diftant, be admitted as a fall 
worthy of any credit, the age of the world may be 
reckoned as at leaft confiderably more than ia,ooo 
years. The pretenfions of the Chinefe reprefent the 
world as fome hundreds of thoufands of years older : 
and we are alfo told * that the allronomical records * Un ; wr/ - ai 
of the ancient Cbaldasans carried back the origin of HiliTTolA. 
fociety to a very remote period ; no lefs than 473,000 Preface. 
years. The Egyptian prieils reckoned between Me-, 
nes and Sethon 341 generations f. But thefe accounts f Hm-l. 

3 U 2 are !• ii c. 14, 
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Creation, are fo difcordant, and fo flenderly fupported by evi- 
* v ' dence, that we cannot hefitate to rejeft them all as 
falfe ; the fables of hiltoriaus fcarce merit fo much at- 
tendon as the hypothefes of philofophers. 

The era of When from profane we turn to lacred hiftory, we 
thecreation may reafonably expect more accurate and more cre- 
as ftated in dible information concerning the antiquity of the 
profane globe. As the authenticity of the Holy Scriptures 
hiftory. j s p 0 incontrovertibly eftablilhed, wherever they af¬ 
ford evidence concerning any fadt, that evidence mult 
be regarded as decilive. A fadt fo important as the 
prefent may be thought highly worthy of a place in 
them. Unfortunately, however, even the facred wri¬ 
tings do not fix the area of the creation with fufficient 
accuracy ; they leave us, in feme meafnre, at a lofs 
whether to extend what they fay concerning that era 
to the whole contents of created fpace, or to confine 
it to our earth and its inhabitants : different copies 
give different dates ; and even in the lame copy, different 
parts relating the fame events, either difagree or do 
not fpqak decilively with regard to the length of the 

time in which they palled_In the beginning of the 

fixth'chapter of the firft book of Kings, the time 
which elapfed between the departure of the children 
of Ifrael from Egypt, and the period at which Solo¬ 
mon laid the foundation of his temple, is faid to have 
been 480 years : And in the book of Judges again, 
f Unii'crfal the age of all the patriarchs amounts to 592 years, j 
Hill, vof i- The Hebrew copy of the bible, which we Chriilians 
Preface. f or g 00c ) reafons conlider as the 1110ft authentic, dates 
the creation of the word 3944 years before the Chri- 
flian era. The Samaritan bible, again, fixes the era 
of the creation 4305 years before the birth of Chrift. 
And the Greek tranflation, known bv the name of 
the Septuagint verlion of-the bible, gives 5270 as the 
number of the years which intervened between tliofe 
two periods. As many other different calculations of 
the years contained in the fame intermediate fpace of 
time, might be formed upon other dates in the fa¬ 
cred volume, differing in the different copies. By 
comparing the various dates in the facred writings, 
examining how thefe have come to difagree and to 
be diveriiikd in different copies, endeavouring to re¬ 
concile the in oft authentic profane with facred chro¬ 
nology, and eking out deficiency of dates and evi¬ 
dence with conjecture ; fome ingenious men have form¬ 
ed fchemes of chronology, plaulible indeed, but not 
fupported by fufficient authorities, which they would 
gladly perfuade us to receive in preference to any of 
thofe abovementioned. Ufher makes out from the 
Hebrew bible 4004 years, as the term between the 
creation and the birth of Chrift ; Jofephus, according 
to Dr Wills and Mr Whifton, makes it 4658 years ; 
and M. Pezron, with the help of the Septuagint, ex¬ 
tends it to J872 years. Ulher’s fyftem is the moft 
generally received. 

But though thefe different fyftems of chronology 
are fo inconfiftent and fo flenderly fupported, yet 
the differences among them are fo inconliderable in 
comparifon with thofe which arife before us when we 
contemplate the chronplogy of theChinefe, the Chal¬ 
deans, and the Egyptians, and they agree fo well 
with the general information of authentic hiftory and 
with the appearances of nature and of fociety, that 


they may be eonfidered as nearly fixing the true pe- Creation, 
riod of the creation of the earth. '-“ 

Profane hiftory cannot be expeded to contain an No ; ^ for . 
account of the firit events which pafled after Lhe crea- ma tion on 
tion of the fubftances of which the univerfe con lifts, this head 
The conjectures of ancient philofophers on this fub-t° be ob¬ 
ject cannot merit attention ; for vague tradition, and ta ined fr° m 
the appearances of nature, the .only data on which 
they could proceed in forming their conjedtures, could f°cred hi- 
admit of no fair inductions concerning thofe events ; g or y. 
and belides, inllead of liftening to tradition, or exa¬ 
mining the appearances of nature, they generally con- 
fulted imagination, and imagination alone, on fuch oc- 
calions. Here, therefore, we have nothing to hope 
but from the facred writings. From them we may 
exped hillorical information, not to be obtained from 
any other Ionrce. What they communicate is com¬ 
municated on divine authority ; and it is only on fuch 
authority we can receive any accounts'concerning the 
creation. 6 

A few hints in the book of Job, afford the earlieft Hints con- 
information to be found in the feriptures concerning cerni fg ^ 
the creation of the world. “ Where waft thou when ^^book'of 
I laid the foundations of the earth, when the morning 
ftars fang together, and all the foils of God Ihouted J 
forjoy* l” “Behold,lieputuo trull inhisfervants,and * Chap, 
his angels he charged with folly j-“ And unto man, xxxv,n ' 

(or to Adam), he faid, Behold, the fear of the Lord I c [jj 4 iv 7 ’ 
is wifdom, and to depart from evil is underftanding J.” J er _ ■ 
Thefe p’affages rather hint at than relate fads. But {C’h.xxviii. 
it has been inferred from them, lhat there were ftars ver. 28. 
in the firmament, and.angels in heaven, before the for¬ 
mation of our globe ; that angels as well as man have 
fallen; and that other injunctions, belides that of ab- 
ftaining from the forbidden fruit, were laid 011 Adam 
when he was firft plated jn Paradife|{. If the inter- t Milne's 
pretation be admitted as juft, the firft of thefe fads LeSures, 
may be eonfidered as forming, as it were, a point with Le<a - *• 
which our knqwledge of the works of the Deity com¬ 
mences : tbeperiod of time at which thefecond event 
took place is not fpecified ; and the precept to Adam 
mult no doubt have be been uttered after he was formed 
and infpired with intelligence. Y et with regard to the 
firft of the above quotations from the book of Job, the 
only one that is of importance to us at prefent it limit 
be acknowledged, that it has been differently under- 
ftood. The morning ftars might fing together, and 
the fons of God Ihout for joy, on account both of 
their own creation and of the creation of the earth at 
one time; and yet Job, having been himfelf made a 
confcious being at a much later period, not be able to 
tell where he was at that era of exulting gratitude and 
congratulation. 

Mofes relates that * “ in the beginning God created Mofaic ac- 
the heavens and the earth. And the earth (continues count of 
lie) was without form and void; and darknefs was the cre- 
npon the face of the deep : and the fpirit of God mo- ation- 
ved upon the face of the Waters. And God faid. Let * Gen ‘ 11 *’ 
there be light, and there was light. And God faw 
the light, that it was good : and God divided the 
light from the darkncls. And God called the light day, 
and the darknefs he called night: and the evening and 
the morning were the firft day.” During five fucceed- 
ing days the work of creation was carried on. On 
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the fecond day, a firmament was made to feparate the 
waters, and that firmament called heaven : on the third 
day, the waters were collefted into leas, and the land 
from which the waters retired caufed to produce grafs 
and trees and other plants: on the fourth day, lights 
were made to appear in the firmament: to enlighten 
the earth, to divide the day from the night, and to 
diftinguilh time into feafons and years : on the fifth 
day, the feas were peopled with whales and other fifties, 
and the air with fowls : on the fixth day, the earth was 
furnifhed with reptiles and quadrupeds of all kinds ; 
and on the fame day, the firft human pair, the proge¬ 
nitors of all the human race, were created in God’s 
own image. 

Some difficulties occur in comparing this account of 
the creation with the laws which appear at prefcm to 
regulate the fyflem of nature. We find it hard to con¬ 
ceive how the earth, while yet a ftranger to the influ¬ 
ence of the fun, could experience the vicilStu.de of day 
and night ; and are aftonifhed at the rapidity with 
which trees and herbage firft overfpread its furface. 
The condition of matter when the earth was without 
form and void, and the operation of the fpirit of God 
on the face of the waters, are equally myfterious. 

Some ingenious men have eagerly laboured to re¬ 
move thefe difficulties. Among thefe is Dr Burnet, 
whofe theory of the earth has now been long conlider- 
ed as fanciful and ill-founded. He fuppofes aii the 
deleftial bodies, even the fun and all the other planets 
of the folar fyflem, to have exifted long before the 
earth. The chaos on which the fpirit of God moved, 
confifted, according to him, of the firft principles from 
which all terreftrial bodies have been formed. When 
thofe laws by which the material world is regulated 
firft began to operate on the rnafs, he fuppofes that 
its grofler and heavier parts would fink towards the 
centre, and there form afolid ball. Around this folid 
ball two fpecies of particles would ftill float together in 
confufion. Of thefe he thinks one, being more vola¬ 
tile, would by degrees make its efcape from the other, 
would leave it ftill recumbent on the folid centre, and 
fpread around it in an atmofphere. The middle ftra- 
tnm he compofes of aqueous and oleaginous fluids; 
and he makes no doubt, that after the air had made 
its efcape, the levity of the oleaginous fluids would 
enable them to rife above the aqueous, and dilpofe 
thetnfelves next the furface of the liquid mafs. On 
them he fuppofes the impure atmofphere to have then 
depofited a quantity of terrene particles, fufficient to 
form, by intermixture with the oils, a thick cruft of 
rich earth for the produdtion of plants and herbage, 
and to afford an habitation to animals. This delicate 
fhell he was careful not to furrow with feas or load with 
mountains ; either of thefe would have reduced all to 
confufion. Such is his earth ; and after moulding it 
with fo much ingenuity, and into fo happy a form, he 
contents himfelf, without venturing to ufe the fame 
freedoms with the remaining part of Mofes’s account 
of the creation. 

But Mofes affords nothing .that can be with any 
propriety ufed in the foundation of fitch a theory : he 
1 tells not whether the chaos conlifted of thofe terrene, 
and aqueous, and oleaginous, and aerial particles which 
Dr Burnet finds in it; he confines not the feas within 


a cruft of earth; nor does he inform us that the Creation. 

feenery of nature was not diverlified by hills and ---' 

vales. Befides, the author of this theory has, without 
any evidence, fuppoled matter to have been originally 
under ths influence of laws very different from thofe by 
which it is at prefent regulated. Oil, indeed, while 
fluid, floats above water: but in a concrete ftate, it 
finks in water like other folid bodies. If reduced in¬ 
to that ftate by combination with terrene matters, fuf¬ 
ficient to render the mixture proper for the nourifhment 
and production of vegetables ; its fptcific gravity will 
be ftill greater, and it will confeqnently fink fo much 
the fooner. How a concrete fubftanct, confuting of 
earth and oil, could float on water, appears an inexpli¬ 
cable enigma. But we need not here take farther 
paius in combating and triumphing over this theory, 
vv hich has long lince fallen and funk to its grave. Ir 

Mr Whifton treats both the feriptures and theMrWhi- 
laws of nature with greater reverence. Yet he ccr-fton’stheo- 
tainly involves himfelf in no trifling difficulties in at- ry. 
tempting to folve thofe which Moles prefents. He 
fuppofes the fun, moon, and flars to be all more an¬ 
cient titan the earth. The chaos from which the earth 
was formed, he reprefents as having been originally 
the atmofphere of a comet. The fix days of the crea¬ 
tion he would perfuade us to believe equal to fix of 
our years: for he is^ofopinion, that the earth did not 
revolve daily round its axis, but only annually round 
its orbit, till after the fall of man. 

Oil the firft day or year, therefore, the more pon¬ 
derous parts of the chaos were according to this theory 
conglomerated into an orb of earth, the chinks and in¬ 
terfaces over that orb filled up with water, and the ex¬ 
terior part or atmofphere rarefied, fo as to admit fome 
faint glimmering of the rays of the fun. 

On the fecond day, the atmofphere was diffufed to 
its due extent around the earth, and reduced to a de¬ 
gree of rarity and purity which rendered it ftill more 
fui table for the iranfmiffion of light; the earth was 
ftill more confolidated; and the waters being almoft 
entirely excluded from the interftices which they be¬ 
fore occupied, were partly fpread over the furface of 
the earth, and partly raifed in vapour into the atmo- 
fphere or firmament. 

On the third day, the earth’s furface became fo ir¬ 
regular, in one place riftng into hills, in another fink¬ 
ing into vales, as to caufe the waters, which were be¬ 
fore equally diffufed, to colled into feas and lakes, 
leaving large tracts of ground unoccupied. And no 
fooner was a part of the earth’s furface left bare by 
the waters, than the general influence of the fun pro¬ 
duced on it a rich covering of herbage, and all the 
different fpc-cies of vegetables. 

On the fourth day, the earth was rendered fubjed 
to the regular influence of the fun, moon, and ftars. 

On the fifth day or year, things were fo far advan¬ 
ced, that fifties and fowls were now produced from the 
waters. 

On the fixth day was the earth funailhed with ani¬ 
mals ; and the lord of all the other animals, man, was 
now created. la 

Such is Mr Whifton’s account of the phenomena of Objeftions 
the Mofaie creation. But he likewife aflumes much toMrWhi- 
more than can be reafonably granted. The atmo- fton ’ s the * 

fphere ory ’ 
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Creation, fpherc of a comet could not wellbe the primitive chaos; atmofpheric air fo adjnfted, as to render the latter ca- Creation. 

' v ' it is not an obfeure, but a pellucid fluid ; and its exterior pable of fupporting the former. Crebillon. 

ftrata,if of the fame nature with the matter of our earth. On the third day the waters were firft colledbed into ”“ v ' 

mult be fcorified by its near approaches to the fun. lakes and feas : but in what manner> we cannot well 

Had the earth not begun to move round its axis till determine. Some call in the operation of earthquakes; 

after the work of creation was completed, the im- others tell us, that when the earth was firft formed, 

moderate degrees of heat and cold which its different the exterior ftrata were, at different parts over its fur- 

parts would have alternately felt, would in all probabi- face, of different fpecific gravities ; and that the more 

lity have proved fatal to both plants and animals, ponderous parts now funk nearer the common centre. 

Even the moll artful interpretation of Mofes’s words while the lighter parts flill remaining equally remote 
cannot reprefent him as meaning to inform us that the from it as before, formed ifiands, continents, hills, 
fun and moon were created at different periods. But and mountains. But thefe are mere fancies; and we 
philofophy will fcarce permit us to imagine that the havenotfaris to offer in their Head. On the latter part 
moon was formed before the earth. And therefore of this day vegetables were caufed to fpring up over 
we cannot upon good grounds agree with Mr Whiflon, the earth. Their growth muft have been much more 
that the creation of the earth was later than that of rapid than we ever behold it now : but by what parti- 
I3 the other bodies of the folar fyftem. cular aft of fupernatural power that might be effefted, 

M-deLuc’s Among others who have endeavoured to explain the we ihould in vain inquire. 

• theory and original formation of the earth, and the changes which On the fourth day the fun, moon,and ftars,were made 
objections, it has undergone, is M. de Luc. This cofinologift, like to appear. But according to the conjefture which we 
Mr Whiflon, thinks that the days of the creation were have mentioned as plaufible, though without aferibing 
much longer periods of time than our prefent days, to it the evidence of certain truth, thofe heavenly bo- 
He feernS to think that the earth had exifled long be- dies are to be confidered as having been created before 
fore the Mofaic creation ; but began at that era to ex- this day. But they might now begin to exert their 
perience new changes, and to be regulated by new full influence on the earth in the fame manner as they 
laws ; that all the different events deferibed by Mofes have fince continued to do. 

in his hiftory of the creation, adhially took place in the The creation of the inanimate world was now finifh- 
order in which he relates them ; but that Mofes’s days ed, and the earth prepared for the reception of ani- 
are indefinite fpaces of time, which muft have been mals. On the fifth day, therefore, were the living 
very long, but of which we cannot hope to afeertain inhabitants of the air and the waters created, 
the precife length. Thefe are ingenious conjeftures ; On the fixth day the inferior animals inhabiting the 
but they do not appear neceflary, nor are they juftified earth were firft created ; and after that, the whole work 
by faffs. For a fuller and more clofe invefligation of was crowned by the creation of a male and female 
this part of the fubjeff, we muft refer to the article of the human fpecies. To the account of the crea- 
Earth : andfliall now clofe the prefent article with a non of the animals, nothing certain can be added in 
ihort explanation of what appears to us the moft na- explanation of Mofes’s narrative. Mo more but one 
rural way of underftanding Mofes’s account of the pair of the human fpecies were at firft created : the 
creation. fame oeconomy might poflibly be obferved in the crea- 

* Uah.Hift. It has been conj eft tired*, with great probability, tion of the inferior animals. 

▼ol.i.p.ay. that the creation of which Mofes is the hiftorian, was CREBILLON (Pfofper Joliot de), a French wri- 
neither confined to the earth alone, nor extended to ter of tragedy, and ufually ranked after Corneille and 
the whole univerfe. The relation which all the pla- Racine, was born at Dijon in 1674. He was origi- 
nets of the folar fyftem bear to the fame illuminating nally deftined to the profeflion of the law, and placed 
body countenances the conjeflure, that they, together at Paris with that view; but the impetuofity of his 
with the luminary by which they are enlightened, were paffions rendering him unfit for bufinefs, he was ur- 
all created at one period : but it would perhaps be to ged by fome friends, who difeerned very well his na- 
conceive too meanly of the benevolence, wifdom, and tural turn, to attempt dramatic compofitions. Fie 
aftive power of the Deity to fuppofe that before that complied, but not till after many refufals ; and gave 
period thefe had never been exerted in any work of at length a tragedy, which met with great fnc- 
creation. Yet even here we have not detnonftrative cefs. Fie then marched on in the career he had be- 


evidence. 

On the fuppolition that the whole folar fyftem was 
\ created at once, which has at leaft the merit of doing 
no violence to the narrative of Mofes, the creation of 
the fun and the other planets may be underftood to 
have been carried on at the fame time with the crea¬ 
tion of the earth. In that cafe, even in the courfe 
of the firft day, though not longer than our prefent 
days, thofe bodies might be reduced to fuch order, 
and their relative motions fo far eftablilhed, as to be¬ 
gin the aiftinction between light and darknefs, day and 
night. 

On the fecond day, we may naturally underftand 
from Mofes’s narrative, that the atmofphere was puri¬ 
fied, and the fpecific gravities of aqueous vapour and 


gun, bur was checked by a fit of love for an apothe¬ 
cary’s daughter ; which fit of love ended in marriage. 
His father, doubly enraged at his fon for thus fnrren- 
dering himfelf to the two demons of love and poetry, 
difinherited him ; but falling lick fome years after, in 
1707, he re-eftablilhed him in all his rights, and died. 
Crebillon was, however, little better for his acquifi- 
tions, the greateft part being probably wafted before 
they came ; and thus, though high in fame and at the 
prime of life, he ftill continued poor. He loft his wife 
in 1711, and fortune long frowned upon him, till at 
laft he obtained a place in the French academy, and 
the employment of cenfor of the police. He was af¬ 
terwards in good circumftances, and happy to the end 
of his life, which was a very long one ; for he did not 

die 
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Crecy die till 1762, aged 88. He was much fegretted and 
II _ lamented, as old as he was; being a very, worthy man, 
. Credlt ‘ . and poflefled of many and great virtues. He was of a 
temperament extremely robuft, without which he could 
not have held out fo long; for lie eat prodigioufly, 
and continued to the laft fo to do. He' flept little, 
and lay as hard as if upon the floor; not from any 
pious principle of mortifying, but becaufe he liked it. 
He was always furrounded with about 30 dogs and 
cats; and ufed to fmoak a good deal of tobacco, to 
keep his room fweet againft their exhalations. W hen- 
ever he was ill, he ufed to manage himfelf according 
to his own fancy and feelings; for he always made a 
jell of phylic and phyficians. He was a dealer in 
tons mots. Being aiked one day in full company, which, 
of his works he thought the belt ? “ 1 don’t know 
(fays he) which is my belt production; but this (point¬ 
ing to his fon) is certainly my worft,” 

CRECY, Crescy, or Cressy. See Cressy. 

CREDENTIALS, letters of recommendation and 
power, efpecially fuch as are given to ambafladors or 
public minifters, by the prince or flate that fends them 
to foreign courts. 

CREDIBILITY, a fpecies of evidence, lefs indeed 
than abfolute certainty or demonftration, but greater 
than mere poflibility : it is nearly allied to probability, 
and feems to be a mean between poflibility and de- 
monftration. 

CREDIT, in commerce, a mutual trait or loan of 
merchandize or money, on the reputation of the pro¬ 
bity and folvability of a dealer. 

Credit is either public or private. Every trader 
ought to have fome eftate, flock, or portion of his 
own, fufficient to carry on the traffic he is engaged in: 
they fliould alfo keep their dealings within the extent 
of their capital, fo that no difappointment in their re¬ 
turns may incapacitate them from.fupporting their cre¬ 
dit. Yet traders of worth and judgment may fome- 
times lie under the neceffity of borrowing money for 
carrying on their bufinefs to the belt advantage; but 
then the borrower ought to be,fo juft to his own re¬ 
putation and to his creditors, as to be well allured that 
he has fufficient effedls within his power to pay off his 
obligations,in due time. But if a trader fliould bor¬ 
row money to the extent of his credit, and launch out 
into trade fo as to employ it with the fame freedom as 
if it was his own proper flock, fuch a way of manage¬ 
ment is very precarious, and may be attended with 
dangerous confequehces. Merchants ought never to 
purchafe their goods for exportation upon long credit, 
with intent to difeharge the debt by the return of the 
fame goods; for this has an injurious influence on trade 
feveral ways : and if any merchant has occafion to 
make ufe of his credit, it ihould always be for the 
borrowing of money, but never for the buying of 
goods; nor is the large credit given to wholesale tra¬ 
ders a prudential or juftifiable practice in trade. 

The public credit of a nation is faid to run high 
when the commodities of that nation find a ready vent, 
are fold at a good price, and when dealers may be fafe- 
ly trailed with them: alfo when lands and houfes find 
ready purchafers; when, money is to be borrowed at 
a low intereft : when people think it fafe and advan¬ 
tageous to venture large flocks in trade; and when 
notes, mortgages, &c. will pafs for money-. 


Letters of Credit, are thofe given to perfons in Credit 
whom a merchant, &c. can trull, to take money of U 
his correfpondent abroad, in cafe he happens to need Cree ch, 
it. v 

Credit is alfo ufed for the currency which papers 
or bills have in the public or among dealers. In this 
fenfe credit is faid to rife, when, in negociating the 
ihares of the company, they are received and fold at 
prices above par, or the ftandard of their firfl crea¬ 
tion. Difcredit is oppofed to credit, and is ufed where 
money, bills, &c. fall below par. 

Credit was alfo anciently a right which lords had 
over their valfals ; conlifling in this, that during a cer¬ 
tain time they might oblige them to lend them mo¬ 
ney. In this fenfe, the Duke of Britanny had credit 
during fifteen days on his own liibjecls, and thofe of 
the bilhop of Nantes ; and the biihop had the lame 
credit or right among his fubjedts and thofe of that 
prince. 

CREDITON, a market-town in Devonlhire, con- 
flderable for a good woollen manufadtory : it is li ma¬ 
ted about 9 miles north-weft of Exeter, in W. Long. 

3. 50. and N. Lat. 50. 50. 

CREDITOR, a perfon to whom any fum of mo¬ 
ney is due, either by obligation, promife, or other- 
wife. See Debt. 

CREDULITY denotes a weaknefs of mind, by 
reafon of which a perfon yields his aflent to propofi- 
tions or fadts, before he ha? conlidered their evi¬ 
dence. 

CREECH (Thomas), eminent for his tranflations 
of ancient authors both in profe and verfe, was fon of 
Thomas Creech, and born near Sherborne in Dorfet- 
Ihire in 1659. He was educated in grammar learning- 
under Mr Curganven of Sherborne, to whom he after¬ 
wards dedicated a tranllation of one of Theocritus’s. 

Idylliums ; and entered a commoner of Wadham col¬ 
lege in Oxford in 1675. Wood tells us that his father 
was a gentleman ; but Giles Jacob fays, in his Lives 
and charadters of Englilh Poets, that his parents cir- 
cumftanccs not being fufficient to afford him a liberal 
education, his dilpofition and capacity for learning- 
raifed him up a patron in Colonel Strangeways, whofe 
generolity fupplied that defedl. Be that as it will, 

Creech diftingnilhed himfelf much, and was account¬ 
ed a good philofopber and poet, and a diligent ftudent.. 

June 13. 1683. he took the degree of mailer of arts, 
and not long after was eledted probationer fellow of All ¬ 
fouls college ; to which, Jacob obferves, the great repu¬ 
tation acquired by his tranllation of Lucretius recom¬ 
mended him. Wood tells us, that upon this occafion 
he gave lingular proofs of his clafical learning and 
phiiofophy before his examiners. He alfo took the 
degree of B. D. on the 18th of March 1696. He 
now began to be well known by the works he publifli- 
ed ; but Father Niceron obferves, that they were of 
no great advantage to his fortune, fince his circumftan- 
ces were always indifferent. In 1699, having taken 
holy orders, he was prefented by his college to the li¬ 
ving of Welwyn in Hertfordlhire; but this he had 
not long enjoyed before he put an end to his own life. 

The motives of this fatal cataftrophe have been vari- 
oufly reprefented. The author of the Nouvelles de la 
Republique desLettres informs us, that in the year 1700 
Mr Creech fell in loy* with a woman who treated him 

with. 
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Creed with great negledt, though Ihe was complaifant enough 
II to feveral others. This affront he could not hear, and 
Creeper. re f 0 i vc j not t0 ffirvivc it. Whereupon he (hut himfelf 
up in his lludy, where he hanged himfelf about the 
end of June 1700, and was found in that cireumftajice 
three days after. The Poetical Regilter fays nothing 
of the particular manner of his death, but only that 
he unfortunately made away with himfelf in the year 
1701 ; and aferibes this fatal cataftrophe of Mr Creech’s 
life to the morofenefs of his temper, which made him 
lefs efteemed than his great merit deferved, and enga¬ 
ged him infrequent animofities and difputes upon that 
account. But from an original letter of Arthur Char- 
lett, preferred in the Bodleian library, it has lately 
been difeovered, that this unhappy event was owing 
to a very different caufe. There was a fellow colle¬ 
gian of whom Creech frequently borrowed money ; 
but repeating his applications too often, he met one 
day with fucli a cold reception, that he retired in a 
fit of gloomy difguft, and in three days was found 
hanging in his fhtdy. Creech’s principal performances 
are, 1. A Tranllatioti of Lucretius. 2. A Tranlla- 
tion of Horace ; in which, however, he has omitted 
fome few odes. 3. The (dyllintns of Theocritus, with 
Rapin’s Difcourfe of Paftorals. 4. A tranftation of 
Manilius’s Aflroitomicon. Belides tranflations of fe- 
veral parts of Virgil, Ovid, and Plutarch ; printed in 
different colledtions. 

CREED, a brief fummary of the articles of a Chri- 
ftian’s belief. 

The molt ancient form of creeds is that which goes 
under the name of the apoftolic creed : befides this, 
there are feveral other ancient forms and fcattered 
remains of creeds to be met with in the primitive re¬ 
cords of the church. The firfl is the form of apofto- 
lical dodtrine, collected by Origen ; the fecond is a 
fragment of a creed preferved by Tertullian ; the third 
remains of a creed is in the works of Cyprian; the 
fourth, a creed compofed by Gregory Thauroaturgus, 
for the ufe of his own church ; the fifth, rhe creed of 
Lucian the martyr ; the fixth, the creed of the apofto- 
lical conftitutions. Befides thefe fcattered remains of 
the ancient creeds, there are extant fome perfedt forms, 
as thofe of Jerufalem, Cefarea, Antioch, &c. 

The moft univerfal creeds are, the Apostolical, 
the Athanasian, and theNicENE creeds. See thefe 
articles. 

Thefe three creeds are nfed in the public offices of 
the church of England ; and fubfeription to them is 
required of the clergy, and of diffenting teachers pro¬ 
perly qualified by the toleration adl, as the eighth ar¬ 
ticle declares that they may be proved by the fureft 
teftimonies of feriptnre. 

CREEK, a part of a haven, where any thing is 
landed from the fea. So many landing-places as there 
are in a harbour or port, fo many creeks there are. 
It is alfo faid to be a fhore or bank whereon the water 
beats, running in a fmall channel from any part of the 
fea ; from the Latin crepido. This word is ufed in the 
flat. 4 Hen. IV. c. 20. and , Eliz. c. j. 

CREENGLES. See Cringle. 

CREEPER, in ornithology. See Cert hi a. 

Creeper, in naval affairs, an inftrument of iron 
refembling a grappling, having a Jhank , and four hooks 
or claws. It is ufed to throw into the bottom of any 
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river or harbour, with a rope fattened to it, to hook CreUim 
and draw up any thing from the bottom which may „ 8 
have been loll. See Plate CL. Creon. 

CRELLIUS (John), a famous Sopinjan, born in v 
1590, in a village near Nuremberg. In 1612 he went 
into Poland, where the Unitarians had a fchool, in 
which he became profelfor of divinity, and minifter 
at Crackow, where he died in 1632, aged 42. He 
was the author, 1. Of a famous Treadle againft the 
Myftery of the Trinity; 2. Commentaries on a part 
of the New Teftanienc; and other works. All of 
them are fcarce. 

CREMA, a city and bifhop’s fee of Italy, capital of 
a diftridt of the Milanefe, called from it Cremafco: it 
Hands almoff in the middle between Milan and Man¬ 
tua, in E. Long. 10. 15. and N. Lat. 45. 20. 

CREMASTER, in anatomy, the name of a mufcle 
of the tefiicle, of which there is one on each fide. See 
Anatomy, Table of the Miifcles. 

CREMATION is fometimes ufed for burning, par¬ 
ticularly when applied to the ancient cufiom of burn¬ 
ing the dead. This cufiom is well known to have 
prevailed among moft eaftern nations, and continued 
with their defeendants after they had peopled the dif¬ 
ferent parts of Europe. Hence we find it prevailing 
in Greece, Italy, Gaul, Britain, Germany, Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark, till Chriftianity aboliffied it. 

CREMONA (anc. geog.), a Roman colony, with 
municipal rights, fettled beyond the Po, below the 
confluence of the Addua, on the report of Hannibal’s 
march into Italy (Polybius) : a town at this day fiill 
maintaining its name and fiourifhiug ftate. It was an 
opulent, and mercantile city; but buffered greatly in 
the civil wars of Auguftus (Virgil). In the war with 
Vitellius, it was defiroyed by the partizans of Vefpa- 
fian; but was fpon after rebuilt by the munificence of 
the citizens and exhortations of Vefpafian, (Tacitus). 

Now capital of the Cremoncfe, in the duchy of Mi¬ 
lan. E. Long. 10. 30. Lat. 45. 

CRENATED, in botany. See Botany-/#^#. 

CRENELLE, or Imbattled, in heraldry, is ufed 
when any honourable ordinary is drawn, like the bat¬ 
tlements on a wall to defend men from the enemies 
fhot. This attribute belongs to the arms of fuch as 
have defended caftles for their prince or country, or 
of fuch as are Ikilled in architedlure. 

CRENOPHYLAX, in antiquity, a magiftrate of 
Athens, who had the infpedtion of fountains. 

CREODIBA, in the cuftoms of the middle age, a 
robbery and murder committed in a wood, where the 
body of the perfon killed was burnt in order to pre¬ 
vent any difeovery of the crime. The word, fays 
Wendelinus, is compounded of cruy. and diven, that 
is, “ wood-robbers.” 

CREOLES, a name given to the families defeend* 
ed from the Spaniards who firft fettled at Mexico in 
America. Thefe are much more numerous than the 
Spaniards properly fo called, and the Mulattoes, which 
two other fpecies of inhabitants they diftinguifh; and 
are excluded from all confiderable employments. 

CREON, king of Corinth, was fon of Syfiphus. 

Pie promifed his daughter Glauce to Jafon, who had 
repudiated Medea. To revenge the fuccefs of her rival, 

Medea fent her for a prefent a gown covered with poi*- 
fon. Glauce put it on, and was feized with hidden pains. 

Her 
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Her body took fire, and lire expired ill the greateft tor¬ 
ments. The hotif’e alfo was confumed by the lire, 
and Crcon and his family lliared Glauce’s fate. 

Creon, fon of Mcnoeti'U, was father of Jocafta, 
the wife and mother of Oedipus. At the death of 
Laijs, who had married jocafta, Creon afeended the 
vacant tliroao of Thebes. As the ravages of the 
Sphynx were intolerable, Creon offered his crown and 
daughter in marriage to him who could explain the 
enigmas which the monfter propofed. Oedipus was 
happy in his explanations, and he afeended the throne 
of Thebes and married Jocafta without knowing that 
fhe was his mother, and by her he had two fons, Poly- 
liices aud Eteocles. Thefe two fons mutually agreed 
after their father’s death to reign in Lhe kingdom each 
a year alternately, Eteocles fir ft afeended the throne 
by right of feniority ; blit when he was once in power 
he refufed to relign at the appointed time, and his 
brother led againft him an army of Argives to fupport 
his right. The war was decided by a iingle combat 
between the two brothers- They both killed one ano¬ 
ther, and Creon afeended the throne till LeodamUs 
the fon of Eteocles Humid be of a fufficient age to af- 
fume the reins of government. In his regal capacity 
he commanded that the Argives, and more particular¬ 
ly Polynices, who was the caufe of all the bloodfhed, 
Should remain unburied. If this was in any manner 
difobeyed, the offenders were to be buried alive. An¬ 
tigone the lifter of Polynices tranfgreffed, and was ac¬ 
cordingly punifhed. Hasmon the fon of Creon, who 
was paffionately fond of Antigone, killed himfelf on 
her grave, when his father refufed to grant her par¬ 
don. Creon was afterwards killed by Thefeus, who 
had made war with him becaufe he refufed burial to 
the Argives. 

CREPANCE, in the manege, a chop or cratch in 
a horfe’s leg, given by the fpunges of the (hoes of one 
of the hinder feet crofling and ftriking againft the o- 
ther hinder foot. This cratch degenerates into an 
ulcer. 

CREPIDrE, among the Romans, a kind of flip¬ 
pers or fhoes, which were always worn with the pal¬ 
lium, as the calcei were with the toga. 

CREPIS, hawk-weed : A genus of the polygamia 
fuperflua order, belonging to the fyngenefia clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
49th order, Compofit<z. The receptacle is naked j the 
calyx calculated with deciduous feales ; the pappus 
feathery and ftalked. There are 14 fpecies, 1110ft of 
them herbaceous annuals, rifing to the height of a 
foot or a foot and an half; and having their branches 
terminated by ligulated compound red and yellow 
flowers. Thefe are very large, and cOnfift of many 
flat 'lore's fpread over one another imbricatim, and 
\yheli fully blown appear as if radiated. They are 
very coiifpiru ns and beautiful : and appear in June, 
July, and Augnft. They are fucceeded by plenty of 
feed, whHi, if permitted to fcatter on the ground, 
will produce a number of young plants without fur¬ 
ther trouble. 

CREPITATION, that noife which fome falts 
make over the fire in calcination, called alfo detona¬ 
tion'. 

Crepitation is alfo ufed in forgery, for the noife 
made by the ends or pieces of bones, when the fur- 
Vol.V. 


gcoti moves a limb to allure himfelf by bis car of the Creputulia 
exiftence of a fradture. ^ I 

CREPUNDIA, iu antiquity, a term ufed to cx- c r( - l ixl ’ r ' 
prefs fuch things as were expoftd along with children, 
as rings, jewels, &c. ferving as tokens uhereby they 
after wards might be known. 

CREPUSCULUM, in altronomy, twilight; the 
time from the firft dawn or appearance of the morn¬ 
ing to the riling of the fon ; and again, between the 
fetting of the fun and the laft remains of day. 

Papias derives the word from creperus ; which, lie 
fays, anciently fignified uncertain, doubtjul, q. d. a du¬ 
bious light. The crepufculitm is ufoally computed to 
begin and end when the fun is about 18 degrees below 
the horizon ; for then the liars of the fixth magnitude 
difappear in the morning, and appear in the evening. 

It is of longer duration in the folftices than in the e- 
quinoxes, and longer in an oblique than in a right 
fphere. 

The crepufcula are occalioned by the fun’s rays re- 
fradled in our aimofphere, and refledled from the par¬ 
ticles thereof to the eye. Sec Twilight. 

CRESCENT, the new moon, which, as it begins 
to recede from the fun, fnows a little rim of light, 
terminating in .points or horns, which are ftill in- 
creafing till it become full and round in the oppo- 
fition. The word is formed from crefco, (e I grow.” 

The term is alfo ufed lor the fame figure of the 
moon in its wane or decreafe, but improperly; be¬ 
caufe the points or horns are then turned towards 
the weft, whereas they look to the eaft in the juft 
crefcent. 

Crescent, in heraldry, is a bearing in form of a 
half moon. The Ottomans bear linople, a crefcent 
montant, argent. 

The crefcent is frequently ufed as a difference in 
Coat-armour, to diftinguifo it for that of a fecond bro¬ 
ther or junior family. 

The figure of the crefcent is the Turkifo lymbol ; 

•or rather is that of the city Byzantium, which bore 
this device from all antiquity ; as appears from medals 
ftruck in honour of Auguftus, Trajan, &c. 

The crefcent is fometimes montant, i. e. its points 
look towards the top of the chief, which is its moft 
ordinary reprefentation; whence fome contend, that 
the crefcent, abfolutely fo called, implies that fi- 
tuation; though other authors blazon it montant, 
when the horns are towards the dexter-fide of the 
efcutcheon, in which pofition others call it incroiffant. 

Crefcents are faid to be adoffed, when their backs 
or thickeft parts are turned towards each other ; their 
points looking to the fidesof the fhield. Crefcent in¬ 
verted, is that whofe points look towards the bottom; 
turned crefcents, are placed like thofe adolfed; the dif¬ 
ference is, that all their points look to the dexter-fide 
of the fnield: conturnedcrefcents, on the contrary, look 
to the finifter fide : affronted or appointed crefcents, are 
Contrary to the adolfed, the points looking towards 
each other. 

Crescent is alfo the name of a military order, in- 
ftituted by Renatus of Anjou, King of Sicily, &c. in 
1448; fo called from the badge or fymbol thereof, a 
crefcent of gold enamelled. What gave occafion to 
this effablifoment was, that Renatus took for his de¬ 
vice a crefcent, with the word loz, “ praife, ’’which, in 
3 X the 
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I'vcfccntia, the ftyle of rebus, makes loz in crefant, q. d. by ad- 
Crtfcim- Dancing in virtue, one merits praife. 

bc ili -_ CllESCENTIA, the caubash-tree : A genus of 

the angiofpermia order, belonging to the didynamia 
clafs of plants; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 25th order, Futaminea. The calyx is bipar¬ 
tite and equal; the corolla gibbous ; the berry pedi- 
cellated or ftalked, unilocular, and polyfpermous ; the 
feeds bilocular. There arc two fpecies. 

1. The cujete, with oblong narrow leaves and a 
large oval fruit, is a native of Jamaica and the Lee¬ 
ward Illands. It hath a thick trunk covered with a 
whitifh bark, which rifes from ao to 30 feet high, 
and at the top-divides into many branches, forming a 
large and regular head, garnilhed with leaves, which 
come out irregularly, fometimes Angle ; at other times 
many arife out of the fame knot: the flowers are pro¬ 
duced from the fides of the large branches, and forne- 
times from the trunk, Handing upon long footdalks. 
They have but one petal, which is irregular ; and they 
are of a greenilh yellow colour, flfiped and fpotted 
with brown. Thefe are fuccecded by very large fruit, 
generally fpherical, fometimes oval; and at other times 
they have a contracted neck like a bottle j and are fo 
large, that when the pulp and feeds are cleaned out, 
the lhells will contain three pints or two quarts of li¬ 
quid. The fruit is covered externally with a thin fkin 
of a greenifh-yellow colour when ripe. When this is 
peeled off, there appears a hard ligneous (hell, inclo- 
fing a pale yellowilh foft pulp of a tart unfavoury fla¬ 
vour, furrounding a great number' of flat heart-lhaped 
feeds. 2. The latifolia, or broad-leaved calabalh, fel- 
dom rifes more than 15 or 20 feet high, with an up¬ 
right trunk, covered with a white ftnooth bark, fend¬ 
ing out many lateral branches at the top, garnilhed 
with leaves three inches in length, and one and a quar¬ 
ter broad, ranged alternately. The flowers come out 
as in the former fpecies ; but are fmaller, and of a 
deeper yellow colour. The fruit of this fort is fome¬ 
times round, fometimes oval, but of very unequal 
fizes. Both thefe fpecies are eafily propagated by 
feeds; but the plants are too tender to live in Bri¬ 
tain, unlefs they are conflantly kept in a Hove. 

The (hells of calabalhes are made ufe of for va¬ 
rious purpofes. At Barbadocs, befides drinking-enps 
and punch-bowls, there are made of them fpoons, 
dilhes, and other utenflls for the Haves. Some of thefe 
(hells are fo large, as to be capable of holding iy pints 
of water. The pulp is feldom eaten, except by cattle 
in the time of drought. The wood, which is hard and 
fmooth, is made into (tools, chairs, and other furniture. 

CRESCIMBENI (John Maria), an Italian, was 
born at Macerata in Ancona, 1663. His talents for 
poetry and eloquence developed themfelves early. His 
verfes at firlt had too much pomp and point; but re¬ 
ading in Rome, and reading the belt Italian poets, 
brought him back to nature. He not only reformed 
liimfelf, but undertook to reform bad tafle in general. 
From this motive he projected the edablifltment of a 
new academy, under the name of Arcadia ; the mem¬ 
bers of which at firft did not exceed 14, but after¬ 
wards iucreafed much. They called themfelves the 
(hepherds of Arcadia, and each took the name of fome 
(hepherd and fome plate in that ancient kingdom. 
The founder of this fociety was appointed the diredtor 
of it in 1690, and held this honourable pod 38 years; 


namely, to the year of his death, which happened in Crefcy 
1728. Among a great number of works, in verfe and II 
profe, the principal is, An Hiflory of the Italian Crehy- 
Poetry, very much efteemed, and reprinted, 1731, at ' 
Venice, in (ix volumes 410. This lullory is accompa¬ 
nied with a commentary, containing anecdotes of I- 
talian poets. ■ He publiihed alfo an Hiflory of the 
Academy of Arcadia, together with the Lives of 
the mod illudrious Arcadians : and many other works. 

CRESCY, orCREsSY. See Cressy. 

CRESS, water-cress, or cresses, in botany. 

See Sisymbrium. 

Indian Cress. See Tropeolcm. 

CRESSY, a port town of Picardy in France, about 
44 miles fouth of Calais, and 27 north-wed of Abbe¬ 
ville, remarkable on account of the viftory obtained 
there over the French by Edward III, of England, in 
the year 1346. E. Long. 2. o. N. Lat. 50- 20. 

Edward having encountered and overcome many 
difiiculties in his expedition, was at lad fo clofely fol¬ 
lowed and haralfed by the French army, commanded 
by the King of France in perfon, that he determined 
to make a dand at this place, and to give his purfuers 
a check. For this purpofe lie chofe his ground with Henry's 
great judgment," on the gentle declivity of a hill, with Hiflory, 
a thick wood in his rear. He ordered deep entrench- Vob 1V - 
ments to be made on each flank, and waited with P‘ 
firmnefs the approach of his enemies. The King of 
France, dreading nothing fo much as the efcape of the 
Englilh, began the march of his great army from Ab¬ 
beville early in the morning, Augufl 26. and continued 
it feveral hours with great eagernefs, till he received 
intelligence that the Englifli had halted at Crefly, and 
were prepared to give him battle. He was advifed at 
the fame time not to engage that day, when his troops 
were much fatigued with their march, and in great 
diforder; and he was difpofed to have taken this ad¬ 
vice. But the difeipline of thefe times was fo imper- 
fecl, that the orders given for halting were not obey¬ 
ed; and one corps of this mighty hod impelling ano¬ 
ther, they continued advancing till they came into 
the prefence of their enemies in much confufiort. 

Edward had employed the forenoon of this import¬ 
ant day in drawing up his army in the mod excellent 
order, in three lines. The fird line, which confided 
of 800 men at arms, 4000 Englifli archers, and 600 
Welfli foot, was commanded by his young, amiable, 
and heroic fon, the Prince of Wales, aflifled by the 
Earls of Warwick and Oxford, and feveral other 
noblemen. The fecona line, compofed of 800 men at 
arms, 4000 halbardiers, and 2400 archers, was led by 
the Earls of Arundel and Northampton ; the lad line, 
or body of referve, in which were 700 men at arms, 

£300 billmen, and 6000 archers, was ranged along the 
fummit of the hill, and conduced by the King in per¬ 
fon, attended by the Lords Moubray, Mortimer, and 
others. When the army was completely formed, Edward 
rode along the lines, and by his words and looks infpired 
his troops with the mod ardent courage and dronged: 
hopes of viftory. He then commanded the cavalry to < 
difmount, and the whole army to fit down upon the 
grafs, in their ranks, and refreih themfelves with meat, 
drink, and red. As foon as the French army came 
in view, they fprung from the ground, full of drength 
and fpirit, and flood ready to receive them. 

The King of France., aflided by the Kings of Bo¬ 
hemia 
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Crefly. hernia and Majorca, the Dukes of Lorraine and Su- 
■—J.-/ v 0 y t and ievcral other fovereigu princes, with the 
flower of the french nobility, laboured to rcliore fome 
degree of order to his prodigious army, and drew it tip 
all') in three lines, but very indiftinctly formed. The 
firlt line was commanded in chief by the King of Bo- 
hernia ; the fecond by the Earl of Alenyon, the King 
of France’s brother; and the third by Philip in 
perfon; and each of thele lines contained a greater 
number of troops than the whole Englifh army. 

The battle of Creily was begun about three o’clock 
in the afternoon, Auguft 26. by a great body of Ge- 
noefe crol's-bowmen, in the French fervice, who let fly 
their quarrels at too great a diftance to do any execu¬ 
tion, and were prefently routed by a Ihower of arrows 
from the Englilh archers. The Earl of Alenfon, afier 
trampling to death many of the flying Genoefe, advan¬ 
ced to the charge, and made a furious attack on that corps 
commanded by the Princ.eo: Wales. The Earls of Arun¬ 
del and Northampton advanced with the fecond line to 
fultain the Prince, and Alenfon was fupported by as 
many troops as could crowd to his afliftance. Here the 
battle raged for fome time with uncommon fury; and 
the Earl of Warwick, anxious for the fate of the day 
and thefafety of the Prince, feut a meiTenger to the 
King, intreating him to advance with the third line. 
Edward, who hid taken his Hand on a wind-mill on 
the top of the hill, from whence he had a full view of 
both armies, alked the meflenger, if his fon was un- 
horfed, or wounded, of killed ? and being anfwf red, 
that the Prince was unhurt, and performed prodigies 
of valour, “ Go then,” faid he, “ and tell my lbn 
and his brave companions, that I will not deprive them 
of any part of the glory of their vidtory.” This flat¬ 
tering meflage being made known, infpired the Prince 
and his troops with redoubled ardour ; and the king 
of Bohemia, the Earl of Alenyon, and many other 
great men, being flain, the whole firftand fecond lines 
of the French army were put to flight. Philip, un- 
difinayed at the daughter of his troops, and the fall of 
fo many princes, advanced to the charge with the line 
under his immediate command. But this body foon 
fliared the fame fate with the other two ; and Philip, 
after having been uuhorfed, and wounded in the neck 
and thigh, was carried off the field by John de Hai- 
nault, and fled with no more than five knights and 
about 60 foldiers in his company, of all his mighty 
army, which at the beginning of the battle confifted of 
more than 120,000 men. Such was the famous vic¬ 
tory of CrefTy, the greateft ever gained by any King 
ef England. After the battle, the King flew into the 
arms of the Pnnce of Wales, and grafping him to his 
bofom, cried in an ectacy of joy, “ My dear fon, you 
have this day (bowed yourfelf worthy of the knight¬ 
hood which you lately received, and of the crown for 
which you have fo bravely fought; perfevere in your 
honourable courfe.” The Prince, as modeft as he 
was brave, funk down on his knees, his face covered 
with bluflies, and begged his father’s blefling. Ed¬ 
ward continued with his army at Crefly three days, em¬ 
ployed in numbering and burying the dead. The 
French had left on this bloody feene the King of Bo¬ 
hemia, 11 other princes, 80 bannerets, 1200 knights, 
1500 gentlemen, 4000 men of arms, and 30,000 other 
foldiers. 


CHEST, in arm jury, denotes the uppermoft p ;rt CYcft 
of an armoury, or that part riling ovei the cii... or || 
helmet.—Next tothe nntnile, lays Guih'im, the a oil m- Crete, 
cognizance claims the higheft place, being f ated on ' v 
the molt eminent pan of the helmet; yet 10 as to ad¬ 
mit an interpofitioa of fome ti’ci jl, wreath, chapeau, 
crown, &c. 

The ancient warriors wore crefls to flrike tenor in 
their enemies, as the light of the lpoils of animals they 
had killed ; or to give them the more formidable mien, 
by making them appear taller, &c. 

In the ancient tournaments, the cavaliers had plumes 
of feathers, efpecially thofe of ofiriches and herons, 
for their crefls; thefe tufts Lliey called plumarts; and 
were placed in tubes, on the tops of high caps or 
bonnets. Some had their crefls of leather ; others of 
parchment, pafteboard, &c. painted or van’ifhed, to 
keep out the weather; others of fleel, wood, &c. 011 
which were fometimes reprefented a member or ordi¬ 
nary of the coat; as, an eagle, flenr-de-J'ys, £:c. but 
never any of thofe called honourable ordinaries, as pale, 
fefle, &c. The crefls were changeable at pleafure ; 
being reputed no other than as an arbitrary device or 
ornament. 

Herodotus attributes the rife of crefls to the Ca- 
rians, who firfl bore feaLhers on their cafes, and paint¬ 
ed figures on their bucklers ; whence the Perfians call¬ 
ed them cocks. 

The creft is efleemed a greater mark of nobility 
than the armoury, as being borne at tournaments ; to 
which none were admitted till they had given proof 
of their nobility. Sometimes it ferves to diflinguifh 
the feveral branches of a family. It has alfo ferved, 
on occafion, as the diftinguifhing badge of factions. 
Sometimes the creft is taken from the device; but 
more ufually it is formed of fome piece of the arms : 
thus, the emperor’s creft is an eagle; that of Caftile, 
a caftle, &c. Families that exchange arms, as the 
houfes of Brunfwick and Cologne have done, do not 
change their crefls; the firfl ftill retain the horfe, and 
the latter the mermaid. 

Crest, in heraldry, the figure placed above the 
helmet in an atchievement. See Heraldry. 

Crest- fallen, a fault of an horfe, when the upper 
part of his neck, called the creft, hangs to one fide : 
this they cure by placing it upright, clipping away the 
fpare fkin, and applying plafters to keep it in a proper 
pofition. 

CRETA,orCHAtK,innaturalhiftory. See Chalk. 

CRETE, one of the largeft iflands in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, lying between 22 and 27 degrees of eaft lon¬ 
gitude, and between 35 and 36 degrees of north lati¬ 
tude. According to Strabo, this ifland is 28 7 miles 
in length ; .and according to Pliny, 270; and according 
to Scylax; 312. As to itsbreadth, it is not, as Pliny 
obferves, above 55 miles where wideft,; whence it was 
ftyled, as Stephanus obferves, the Long Ifland. It 
has the Archipelago to the north, the African fea to 
the fouth, the Carpathian fea to the eaft, and the Io¬ 
nian to the weft. Anciently it was known by the 
names of Aeria, Chthmia, Idaa, Carets, Macaris, See. 
but its moft common name was that of Crete. 

The Cretan mythologifts, quoted by Diodorus Si¬ 
culus, relate that the firfl inhabitants of the Ifland were 
the Daiflyli, Idsei, who dwelt around mount Ida ; 

3^2 they 
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Crete- they were regarded as magicians, beeaufe they poffefl- 
—— ed a variety of knowledge, and were particularly {kill¬ 
ed in religious myiteries. Orpheus, who diftiitguilhed 
himfelf fo highly in poetry and malic, was their dil- 
ciple. They difeovered the ufe of fire, iron, and brafs, 
and invented the art of working thefe metals in Be- 
recynthius, a mountain near Aptera, Thofe inva¬ 
luable diicoveries procured them divine honours. One 
of them, named Hercules, rendered himfelf famous 
by his courage and great exploits. He inftituted the 
Olympic games: though pofterity, by a miftake ari- 
ftug from his bearing the fame name, have aferibed that 
inltitution to the fon of Alcmena; who, indeed, trade 
in the fteps ofhis predeceffor, and raifed himfelfalfoto 
immortality. 

The Dactyli Idaei were the anccftors of the Cure- 
res. Thefe laft, at fir ft inhabited the forefts and 
eaves of the mountains. Afterwards they entered in¬ 
to domeftic life, and contributed, by their inftitutions, 
to the civilization of mankind. They taught men to 
collect flocks of lheep, to tame the ferocity of wild 
animals for domeflic purpofes, and to invite bees into 
hives, that they might rifle them of the fruit of their 
labours. They firft prompted men to the chafe, and 
taught the ufe of the bow. They were the inventors 
of {words and of military dances. The noife which 
they made, by dancing in armour, hindered Saturn 
from hearing the cries of Jupiter, whofe education 
Rhea hud entrufted to them. With the afliflance of 
the nymphs, they brought up that god in a cave in 
mount Ida, feeding him with the milk of the goat 
Amalthea, and with honey. 

To this period mythology afligns the origin of the 
Titans ; their abode near Gnoflus, where flood the 
palace of Rhea ; their travels over the whole earth ; 
their war againft Ammon, and his defence by Bac¬ 
chus; the nuptials of Jupiter and Juno, celebrated 
nigh the river Thereuus in Crete; the gods, goddefles, 
and heroes who defeended from them. 

The moll illuftrious of thofe heroes were Minos and 
Rhadamanthus. They are faid to have been the fons 
of Jupiter and Europa, who was conveyed into the 
ifland on a bull. Minos becoming king, built feveral 
cities ; the mod confiderable of which are—Gnoflus, 
on that fide of the ifland which faces Afia, Phceftus 
on the fouthern fliore, and Cydon on the weftern, fa¬ 
cing Peloponnefus. He gave to his fubjefts a code 
of admirable laws, which he pretended to have re¬ 
ceived from hi§ lather Jupiter in the grotto of mount 
Ida. 

Rhadamanthus diftinguilhed himfelf by the impar¬ 
tiality of his judgments, and by the inflexible feverity 
with which he fortified punifliment on the impious and 
wicked. His empire extended over the chief ifles of 
the Archipelago, and the inhabitants of the adjacent 
coafts of Afia fubmirted to him on account of his high 
reputation for probity and juftice. Mythologlfts have 
conftiruted him judge in the regions below, to deter¬ 
mine the future ftate of the righteous and the wicked. 
They have conferred on him the fame honours which 
were bellowed on Minos, the juftell of kings. 

Thus far have been followed the Cretan traditions 
as they are related by Diodorus; but hiftorians differ 
about the truth of them. There are a variety of opi¬ 
nions concerning the firft inhabitants of Crete. Stra¬ 


bo, who has difeufled them with great erudition, lays, Crete. 

alter feveral pages on the fubjcfl, “ I am not fond of '-*— 

fables; yet 1 have detailed thefe at fome length, be- 
caufe they are connected with theology. Every dif- 
courfe concerning the gods fhould examine the reli¬ 
gious opinions of antiquity, and diftiuguilli them from 
fable. The ancients were pleafed to conceal their 
knowledge of nature tinder a veil. It is now impof- 
fible to unfold the meaning of their enigmas. But by 
expofing to light the numerous allegories which they 
have left us, and by examining attentively their mutual 
relations and differences, genius may perhaps be able to, 
unfold the truths which are couched under them.” 

But leaving mythology for the more certain records! 
and monuments of hiftory, we find that Crete received 
its name from Cres, the firft of its monarebs. He was, 
author of feveral iifeful inventions, which contributed 
to the happinefs of his fubje&s. Prompted by grati¬ 
tude, they endeavoured to perpetuate the memory of 
his favours, and to immortalize his name, by naming 
the ifland after him. 

In order to difUiiguilh the true Cretans from ftran-- 
gers, they were named Eteocreiej. A number of co¬ 
lonies, from different parts of Greece, fettled in the 
ifland. The agreeablenefs of the climate, and the fer¬ 
tility of the foil, invited, them to fix their habita¬ 
tion there. The Lacedaemonians, Argives, and A- 
thenians, were the principal people who fent colo¬ 
nies into Crete. This is what makes Homer fay, 

“ Crete is an extenliveifland in the midi! of tbeftormy 
main. The foil is rich and fertile. It contains an 
immenfe number of inhabitants. It is adorned with 
an hundred cities. Its inhabitants fpeak in various 
languages. We find there Achaeans, valiant Eteo- 
cretes, Cydonians, Dorians, and godlike Pelaigians.” 

The Eteocretes inhabited the fouthern divfion of the 
ifland ; they built there the city of Proefus, and erec¬ 
ted a temple to Didtgean Jove. 

Cres was not the only monarch who reigned in the 
ifland of Crete. He had a feries of fuccdfors. But 
hiftory affords little information concerning them ; 
only the names of a few of them are preferved, and a 
fmall number of events which happened under the 
reign of fome others,—but blended and disfigured with 
an intermixture of fable. Among thofe monarchs we 
find twojupiters, and two of the name of Minos. 
However, mod writers confound them, and aferibe to 
one thofe tranfaflions and exploits which fhould be 
fliared between the two. 

This remark chiefly regards Minos, who was efteem- 
ed the wifeft legiflator of antiquity. The office af- 
figned him in the regions below, is a clear and cer¬ 
tain proof of his having gained an exalted reputation 
by his juftice. Greece, fays Plato, has with great 
propriety adopted the laws of Crete; for they are 
founded on the folid bafts of reafon and equity, and 
have a natural tendency to render the people, who live 
in fubje&ion to iheiW, opulent and happy. One of 
thofe laws forbade “ the Cretans ever to carry their 
feftivity fo far as to intoxicate themfelves with wine.’* 

The following was very fuirable to reprefs the pre- 
fumptuous ardour of youth, “ Let young people not 
canvafs the laws with an indifereet curiofity; let them 
not examine whether the lawgiver has done right or 
wrong in promulgating them; but let them join una- 
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Crete, nimottfly in declaring them good, fmce they proceed 
’ from the gods. If any of the old men perceive l’ome- 
thing in them meriting amendment, let him mention 
it to the magistrate, or difenfs it with his equals, but 
never in the prefence of the young people.” That 
excellent code was engraven on tables of brafs ; and 
Talos, chief minilter to Minos, viiited all the towns 
and cities in the ifland, three times a-year, to obferve; 
in what manner the laws were executed and obeyed. 
The king of Crete, well knowing that the marvellous 
is ncceffary to command the belief and enforce the 
obedience cf the people, pretended that he had re¬ 
ceived thofe laws from his father Jupiter, in the grot¬ 
to of mount Ida. In the fame manner, Lycurgus, 
before promulgating his laws, repaired to Delphos, 
and gave out they had received the fan if ion of Apol¬ 
lo. A like reafon induced Numa to pretend, to an in¬ 
timacy with the nymph Egpria, and Mahomet to a* 
feribe his doftrines and inftitutions to the revelationof 
the angel Gabriel. 

In contradiction to this account,, others of Lhe an¬ 
cients deferibe Minos as a prince impotently aban¬ 
doned to the fury of his pallions, and a barbarous 
conqueror. Falling paffionately in love with the 
nymph DiCtynna, who refufed to gratify his willies, 
hepurfued her to the brink of the lhore,. and forced 
her to plunge into the fta, where lhe was faved by 
fame fifhermen, who received her in their nets. He 
was the firft of the Greeks who appeared in the Me¬ 
diterranean at the head of a naval armament. He 
conquered the Cyclades, expelled the Carians, efta- 
blilhed Cretan colonies in thofij illands, and commit¬ 
ted the government of them to his fon. 

Being informed, while he was at Paros, that his 
fon Androgeus was flain at Athens, he declared war 
againft Egeus, and impofed on him a difgraceful tri¬ 
bute ; from the payment of which Thefeus delivered 
his country. He took arms againft Nifus, king of 
Megara, made him prifoner by the treachery of his 
daughter Scylla, and put him to death, together with 
Megarus, the fon of Hippomanes, who had brought 
fome forces to his afliftance. Daedalus, who had by 
fome means incurred his difpleafure, defpairing of 
pardon from fo fevereand inflexible a prince, employed 
the refources of his inventive genius, in order to 
efcape from his power. He fled to Sicily, gained the 
protection of King Cocalus, and obtained an afylutn 
in his court. Valerius Flaccus has deferibed his 
flight in a very lively and piCturefque manner. “ Thus 
Daedalus, with the wings of a bird, afeended from 
mount Ida. Befide him flew the comrade of his flight, 
with Ihorter wings. They appeared like a cloud ri¬ 
ling in the air. Minos, feeing his vengetice thus 
eluded, glowed with impotent rage. In vain he fol¬ 
lowed with his eyes the fecure flight of his enemies 
through the wide expanfe of heaven. His guards re¬ 
turned to Gorrynia with their quivers filled with ar¬ 
rows.” The Cretan monarch did not, however, give 
up his prey. He equipped a fleet, purfued the fugi¬ 
tive to Sicily, and fell before the walls of Camicum. 

It is plain, that thofe actions cannot agree to the 
chara&er of that juft monarch, whofe merits raifed 
him to the office ofjdetermining, in the regions be¬ 
low, the unalterable fate of the righteous and the 
wicked, We may, therefore, reafonably conclude, 


that Minos the legiflature is a different perfon from. Crete, 
the conqueror; that it was the former who gained —v— 
a lailing reputation by his v iftioni and juflice ; and 
the latter whofnbduefl molt of the illands of the Ar¬ 
chipelago, but being cullavcd by his pallions, larnifh- 
ed his glory by his cruelty and mercilefs thirft lor 
vengeance. 

Thelalt king ofCrctc wasldomeneus. This prince, 
accompanied by Merion, conduced 24 111ips to the 
afliftance of Agamemnon. Homer informs 11s of 
the illuftrious exploits by which he ligualized himfelf 
before the walls of Troy. At his departure, he com¬ 
mitted the government of his kingdom to Lencus his 
adopted fon, promifing him the hand of his daughter 
Clilithera if he governed wifely in his abfence. That 
ambitious young man foon forgot the favours which 
had been fo lavilhly bellowed on him. Gaining a 
number of partifans, he in a Ihort time afpired to the 
immediate polfeffion of the crown. His impatience 
would not wait till he fliould obtain it lawfully by 
marriage. Flattering himfelf, from the long abfencc 
of the king, that he was perhaps fallen before Troy, 
he determined to mount the throne. Mida, wife to 
Idomeneus, and the princefs Clilithera, were an ob- 
ftaclc to his wifhes. But ambition knows no reftrainr, 
and tramples under foot the rcoft ficred obligations. 

The bafewretch having feduced the people from their 
allegiance, and captivated the affcCtions of the nobles, 
facrificed thofe unfortunate victims in the temple. 

When Idomeneus, Crowned with laurels, landed on 
the coaft of Crete, Leucus, who had now firmly efia- 
blifhed his power, attacked him with an armed force, 
and obliged him to rcimbark. A different account is 
alfo given of the banifhment of Idomeneus. Servius 
fays, that he had vowed, in a ftorm, to facrifice to 
the gods the firft perfon that his eyes fhould behold 
on the Cretan lhore ; that his fon having met him firft 
after his arrival, he fulfilled his vow", by facrificing 
him ; and that the ifland, being foon alter depopu¬ 
lated by peftilence, the inhabitants looked upon that 
affliction as the effcCt of divine vengeance, and expel- 
led the parricide ; who retiring to Italy, founded Sa- 
lentum, on the Meflapian coaft. But that opinion 
appears entirely groundlefs. Hiftory mentions 1:0 fon 
of Idomeneus. If he had a fon of his own blood, 
why did he adopt Leucus? Why did he entruft to 
him the government of the ifland, when he premifed 
him his daughter in marriage ? The more probable 
opinion is, that the plague was introduced into the 
ifland by his fhips, when he returned from the fiege 
of Troy, as Herodotus aliens ; and that Leucus art¬ 
fully made ufe of that pretext to expel his lawful fo- 
vercign from the ifland. But it appears that the 
ufurper did not longenjoy the fruit of his crimes. Soon 
after the departure of Idomeneus, monarchy was aboli- 
fhed, and the government of Crete became republican. 

The republic of Crete has been celebrated by the 
panegyric of Plato, ferved Lycurgus as a model for 
that which he eftablifhed in Lacedemon, and was be¬ 
held by all Greece with refpeft and admiration. Stra¬ 
bo has thought it not unworthy of its pencil, and has 
confecrated the leading features of its conftitution to 
lafting fame in his immortal work. It was indeed a fyftem 
of legiflature,whofe direCt tendency was tocall fonh the 
buds of virtue in the heart of infancy; totrpen and expand 
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them i:i youth ; to iufpireman, ashe reached maturity, 
with the love of his country, of glory, andofliberty; and 
to comfort and fupport the infirmities of age with the 
refpect and eileetn due to the experience and wifdom 
of that period of life. It laboured to form affectionate 
friends, patriotic citizens, and worthy magiftrates. It 
made no ufe, however, or'a multitude of ads aud fta- 
t'.ites to produce th.de ineilimable advantages. They 
iiowed all from one lource ; the public education of 
youth, jndicioufly direded. The virtuous examples 
let before youth in the courfe of that education, the 
illuftrious deeds which were recited to them with high 
qpplaufe, the honours.conferred on valour and on noble 
actions, the opprobrium invariably cafi on vice ; thefe 
were the only means which the Cretan lawgiver made 
ufe of to form a warlike, humane, and virtuous na¬ 
tion. 

The Cretau government, foon after the expnlfion 
of Idomeneus, became ariftocratical. The power was 
divided between the nobles and the people. Yet as 
the chief employments were occupied by the nobles, 
they direded the adminiftration of affairs. Ten ma¬ 
giftrates were annually eleded, by a majority of voices 
• in the national affembly. Thefe were named Cufmoi, 
and their public office and charader were the fame 
with tbofe of the Ephori at Sparta. They were the 
generals of the republic in time of war, and direded 
all affairs of any importance. They had the right of 
choofmg certain old men for counfellors. Thofe old 
men, to the number of twenty-eight, compofed the 
Cretan fenate. They were chofen from among fuch 
.as had difeharged the office of Cofmoi, or had difliu- 
guiffied themfelves by extraordinary merit and blame- 
lefs probity. Thofe fenators continued in office du¬ 
ring life, poffeffed a weighty influence, and were con- 
fnlted in every affair of airy importance. This body 
was a barrier oppofed by the wifdom of the legiflator 
againll the ambition of the ten chief rulers. ,He had 
impofed another rellraiut on their power, by limiting 
the period of their adminiffration to one year. His 
forefight went Hill farther. The fuffrages of the 
people might be obtained by bribery or perfonal in¬ 
fluence, and of confequence their choice might fome- 
times fall on a man unworthy of fo honourable an of¬ 
fice. When that happened, he who had been unde- 
fervedly advanced to the dignity of Cofmos was de¬ 
graded, either in a national affembly, or Amply by 
the voices of his colleagues. This, doubtlefs, is what 
Plato alludes to, when he fays. “ Neither the com¬ 
monwealth, which approaches too near to a monarchi¬ 
cal conftitution, ftor that which affedts -a licentious li¬ 
berty, is founded on the folid bafts of a juff medium be¬ 
tween anarchy and defpotifm. O Cretans ! O Lace¬ 
demonians! by eftabliffiing yours on firmer founda¬ 
tions, you have avoided thofe fatal extremes.” 

Such were the diftribution of power and the ad- 
miniffration of public affairs in the Cretan govern¬ 
ment. Its limplicity was admirable. A people who 
were bleffed with the facred enjoyment of liberty, ,but 
poffeffed not fufficient knowledge and difeernmeut to 
direft themfelves, defied magiftrates, to whom they 
delegated- their authority. Thofe magiftrates, thus 
arrayed with fovereign power, chofe fenators to affift 
.and direfc their deliberations. Thefe counfellors 


could neither enaft or decide of themfelves : but they Crete 
held their office for life; and that circnmfiance con- 
tributed to ilrengthen their influence and to increafe 
their experience. The magiftrates were animated by 
the moil powerful motives to diftinguiih themfelves 
when in office, by unwearied activity in the public 
fervice. On one lide, they were rcllrained by the 
fear of degradation ; on the other, a&uated by the 
hope of becoming one day members of the national 
council. 

Yet let us enquire what means the Cretan lawgiver 
ufed to form virtuous citizens. All the Cretans were 
fubjeeled to the power of their magiftrates ; and di¬ 
vided into two claffes, the adults and the youth. Men 
arrived at maturity were admitted into the firfi. The 
fecond confifted of all the young men who were not' 
below the age of feventeen. The fociety of adults eat 
together in public halls. Their rulers, magiftrates, 
poor and rich, feated together, partook, without di- 
flin&ion, of the fame limple fare. A large bowl, fil¬ 
led with wine and water, which went round the com¬ 
pany from one to another, was the only drink that 
they were allowed. None but the old men had a right 
to call for more wine. Doubtlefs, that people, fo ce¬ 
lebrated for wifdom, were not ftrangtrs to the power 
of beauty; for a woman was appointed to prefide at 
each table. She openly difiributed the moft exquifite 
meats to thofe who had ditlinguiffiecl themfelves by 
their valour or wifdom. That judicious preference 
was fo far from exciting envy or jealoufy, that it only 
prompted every perfon to deferve it by brave and pru¬ 
dent conduit. Near where the citizens fat, two tables 
were laid, which they named Hofpital ; all ftrangers 
and travellers were entertained at thefe : and there was 
alfo a particular houfe fet apart by the public, in 
which they might fpend the night. 

To fupply the public expences, every citizen was 
obliged to bring a tenth part of this annual income in¬ 
to the treafury. The chief magiftrates were to take 
care that every perfon contributed his proportion. In 
Crete, fays Ariftotle, one part of the fruits of the 
earth, of the produce of the flocks, of the revenues 
of the ftate, and of the taxes and cuftoms, is facred 
to the gods ; the other is difiributed among the mem¬ 
bers of the community ; fo that men, women, and 
children, all fubfift at the public expence. 

After dinner, the magiftrates and fenators ufually 
fpent fome time in deliberating on the affairs of the 
ftate ; they next recounted the noble deeds which had 
been done in war, celebrated the courage of their moft 
diftinguiffied warriors, and animated the youth to he¬ 
roic valour. Thofe affemblies were the firft fchool of 
the youth. At the age of feven, the boy was per¬ 
mitted to handle the bow ;—from that time he was 
admitted into the fociety of the adults, where he con¬ 
tinued till the age of feventeen. There, fitting on 
the ground, and clothed in a plain and coarfe drefs, 
he ferved the old men, and liftened, with refpe&ful 
filence, to their advices. His young heart was in¬ 
flamed with the recital of noble deeds in arms, and 
glowed with ardour to imitate them. He acquired 
habits of fobriety and temperance. And being con- 
ftantly witnefs of illuftrious examples of moderation, 
wifdom, and patriotifm ; the feeds of virtue were thus 
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Oete. fown and foftered in his heart before he attained the 
—ufe of reafon. 

He was early accuftomed to arms and to fatigue, 
that he might learn to endure exceilive heat or cold, to 
clamber and leap among hills and precipices, and to bear 
manfully the blows and wounds which he might receive 
amid the gymnaftic exercifes or in battle. Iiiseducation 
was not confined to the gymnaftic exercifes ; he was alfo 
taught to fing the laws, which were written in verfe, 
with a certain fpecics of melody; in order that the 
charms of mufic might difpofe him to learn them with 
more pleafure, and might imprefs them more deeply 
on his heart, and that, if he Ihonld ever tranfgrefs 
them, he might not have the excufe of ignorance to 
offer. He next learned hymns in honour of the gods, 
and poems compofed in praife of heroes. When he 
reached his feventeenth year, he retired front the fo- 
ciety of the adults, and became a member of that of 
the young men. 

Here his education was ftill carried on. He exer- 
cifed himfelf in hunting, wreftling, and fighting with 
his companions. The lyre played tunes of martial 
mufic ; and he learned to follow exactly the founds 
and meafure of the mufician. Thofe fports and exer¬ 
cifes were fometimes attended with danger; becaufe 
arms of fteel were fometimes ufed in them. One 
' .dance, in which the youth afpired rnoft ardently to 
excel, was the Pyrrhic, originally invented in Crete. 
The performers in that dance were arrayed in com¬ 
plete armour :—they wore a light lliort coat, which 
did not fall below the knee, and was bound with a 
girdle going twice round the waift; on their feet and 
legs were buikins; above thefe they bore their arms, 

■—and performed . various military evolutions to the 
found of mufical inftruments. “ The Lacedemonians 
and Cretans,”'(fays Libanius), “ cultivated dancing 
with amazing ardour; they confidered, that their 
laws had directed them to pradtife it for the moft im¬ 
portant purpofes; and it was fcarce left diflionourable 
for a Lacedemonian or Cretan to negledt the military 
•dances, than to defert his poft in battle.” 

Thofe Cretans who were opulent and high-born, 
were permitted to form focietiesof-young men of their 
own age. They often ftrove, with emulation, who 
Ihould form the moft numerous one. The father of 
.the young man who formed one of thofe focieties, 
ufually prefided in it. He had a right to educate thofe 
: warlike youth, to exercife them in running and in 
hunting, to confer rewards and inflidlpunUliments., 

F.riendfliip was in high eftimation among the Cre¬ 
tans ; but, fays Strabo, the manner in which they 
conduced the intercourfe of friendffiip was pretty ex¬ 
traordinary. Inftead of mild perfuafion,. they made 
ufe of voilence, to gain the obje&s of their affedlions. 
He who conceived an affedtion for a young man of his 
own age, and wiftied to attach him to himfelf by in- 
diffoluble bonds, formed a fcheme for carrying him off 
by violence. Three days before putting it into exe¬ 
cution, he communicated it to his comrades. They 
could not then interfere to prevent it; becaufe if they 
had, they would have appeared to think the young 
man unworthy of fuch an exceflive attachment. At 
the appointed day they aflembled to protedb their 
companion. If the raviflier, appeared to them not un¬ 
worthy of the objedt of his affedtion, they made, at 
firft, a faint refinance in obedience to the law—but, 


at laft, joyfully favoured his enterprife ; if, on the Crete. 

other hand, they thought him unworthy of the objedt --«— 

of his choice, they made fuch refinance as to prevent 
him from executing his delign. The feigned rcfiflance 
continued till the ravilhcr had conducted his friend in¬ 
to the hall of that fociety to which lie belonged. They 
did not regard him who pofTelled fuperior beauty and 
gracefulnefs of perfon as the moft amiable ; but hint who 
had moft diftiuguiflied himfelf by his modefty and valour. 

The ravifher loaded his young friend with favours, 
and conduced him wherever he defired : they were 
accompanied by thofe who had favoured the rape : he 
carried him from feaft to feaft, procured him theplea- 
fures of the chace and good cheer; and after uling 
all poffible means to gain his heart for the courfe of 
two months, brought him back to the city, and was 
obliged to give him up to his parents. But firft he 
prefented him with a fuit of armour, an ox, and a 
drinking-cup; which were the iifttal and legal pre- 
fents on fuch occafions. Sometimes his generofity 
went ftill farther; and he made more cxpenlive pre- 
fents; to defray the expence of which his comrades 
contributed. The young man facrificed the ox to Ju¬ 
piter, and gave an entertainment to thofe who had 
aflifted when he was carried off. He then declared 
his fentiments concerning a connexion with his ravifli- 
er, and told whether or not it was agreeable to him. 

If he had reafon to complain of the treatment which 
he had received, the law allowed him to forfake a 
friend fo unworthy of the name, and to demand his ■ 
punifhment. 

It would have been difgracefnl, adds Strabo, to a : 
young man, who was handfome and well-born, to be re¬ 
jected by his friends on account of the depravity of 
his manners. Thofe who had been carried off re¬ 
ceived public honours. Theirs were the-firft places 
in the halls and at the race. They were permitted 
to wear, during the reft of life, tliofe ornaments which 
they owed to the-tendernefs of friendlhip; and that 
mark of diftindtion- teftified to all who faw them, that 
they had been the objects ofLome fond attachment. 

When the youth had finiflied their exercifes, and at-, 
tained the legal age, they became members of the 
claft of adults ; being then confidered as men, they 
were permitted to vote in the national aflemblics, and 
were entitled to ftand candidates for any public office. 

They were then obliged to marry; but did not take 
home their wives till fuch time as they were capable . 
of managing their domeftic concerns. 

“ The legiflator (fays Strabo) had confidered liber¬ 
ty as the greateft bleffing that citizens can enjoy. Li¬ 
berty alone can fecure the property of the citizens of 
any ftate. Slavery either robs them of it, or renders 
it precarious. The firft care of nations fhonld there¬ 
fore be to preferve their liberty. Concord ftrength- 
ens and fnpports her empire ; flie fiouriffies' wherever 
the feeds of diflenfion are extinguifhed. Almoft all 
thofe hoftilities which prevail among nations or indi¬ 
viduals fpring either from an inordinate defire of 
wealth or the loye of luxury. Introduce, inftead of 
thofe baneful principles, frugality, moderation, and 
equality of conditions ; you will' thus baniflr envy, ha¬ 
tred, injuftice, and haughty difdaiu.” ' This was what 
the Cretan lawgiver happily effetfed. And the com¬ 
munity, which was regulated by his wife inftitutions 
rofe to, glory, opulence,, and power;, and was ho. 
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nonred witli the panegyrics of the mofl celebrated phi- 
lorophers of Greece: but the higheft honour it ever 
obtained, was that of forving Lycurgns as a model 
for the admirable form of government which he efta- 
blilhed at Sparta. 

't he republic of Crete continued to flourith. till the 
age of julius Cseftr. No other Hate has enjoyed fo 
long a period of itrength and grandeur. The lcgifla- 
■ ture, regarding liberty as the only fare bafts of a na¬ 
tion’s happineis, fold inftituted a fyliem of laws, the 
. natural tendency of which was, to infpire men with an 
ardent paflion for liberty, and with fuch virtue and va¬ 
lour as are neceftary to fupport and defend it. All 
the citizens were lbldiers ; all of them were fkilled in 
the art of war. The valiant youth of other nations 
referred to Crete, to learn the exercifes, manoeuvres, 
and evolutions, of the military art. “ Philoposmen 
(fays Plutarch) being impatient of indolence, and eager 
to acquire fkill in arms, embarked for Crete. After 
fpending a confiderable time in the nobleft exercifes 
among that brave people, who were fkilled in the art 
of war, and accultomed to an auliere and temperate 
life, he returned to the Achazans. The knowledge 
which he had acquired made him fo eminent among 
them, that he was immediately appointed general of 
their cavalry.” 

On the other hand, the legiflator, being perfuaded 
that conquefts are generally unjuft and criminal, that 
■ they often exhauft the ftrength of the victorious na¬ 
tion, and almoft always corrupt its manners, endea¬ 
voured to preferve the Cretans from the ambition of 
conqueft. The fertility of the illand abundantly fup- 
plied their wants. They needed not that commerce 
ihould introduce among them the riches of foreign 
countries, along with which luxury and her train of 
•attendant vices would alfo be introduced ; and he knew 
how to infpire them with an indifference for fuch ac- 
quilitions without exprefsly forbidding them. The 
gymnaftic exercifes, which occupied the leifure of the 
gallant youths ; the pleafures of the chace ; the ardour 
of friendship ; the public fhows, at which all the dif¬ 
ferent orders of the community, both men and women, 
ufed to alfemble ; the love of equality, order, and their 
country, with which he inflamed every bread ; the 
wife inftituiions, which united a whole nation fo clofely 
that they compofed but one family ;—all thefe ties at¬ 
tached the Cretans to their native ifland: and finding 
-at home that happinefs which was the objeft of their 
wifhes, they never thought of wandering abroad in 
fearch of an imaginary glory, or of extending their 
empire over other nations. Therefore, from the pe¬ 
riod at which that ftate affumed a republican form till 
the time when they were attacked by the arms of 
Rome, the nation was not once known to fend an 
hoftile force into the territories of any of their neigh¬ 
bours. This inftance of moderation is unparalleled in 
hiftory ; no other nation can divide the glory of it with 
the Cretans. Individuals indeed might leave their 
country to engage ill foreign armies. Thofe princes 
and ftates who knew their valour and fkill in archery 
•eagerly fought to take them into their pay ; all the 
neighbouring ntonarchs weredeliroqs of havingintheir 
armies a body of Cretan archers. Over the whole 
world none were more celebrated than they for bend¬ 
ing the bow. “ The arrows of Gortynia (fays Claudian) 
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aimed from a trufty bow, are fore to wound, nor ever Crete, 
mifs the deftined mark.” **— 

Though the multitude of independent cities which 
flourifhed in Crete did not uniie their arms to fobju- 
gate the neighbouring iilands, and drench them with 
the blood of iheir inhabitants, yet they were not fo 
wife as to live in peace among themfelves. Difcord 
often ftalked among them with her flaming torch. 

The mod powerful wifhed to enflave the reft. Some¬ 
times Gnoifos and Gortynia marched with iocial ban¬ 
ners agaipft their neighbours, levelled their fortrefles, 
and fobjedted them to their power ; at other times 
they attacked each other with hoftile violence, and 
faw their braveft youth perifh amid the horrors of civil 
war. Lydtos and Cydon oppofed an invincible barrier 
to their ambition, and preferved their own liberty. 

•The laft of thefe cities had acquired fuch ftrength and 
influence, that fhe held the balance between the riva 
powers of the ifland. Thofe wars deftroyed a number 
of the cities, and drenched the native country of Jupi¬ 
ter with blood. 

To what fource muft we attribute thofe inteftine 
diflentions ? One part of the ifland was occupied by 
the Eteocretes, the original inhabitants ; the reft was 
peopled with colonies from Athens, Sparta, Argos, 
and Samos. Perhaps the ancient grudges which had 
fobfifted among thofe ftrangers, being ftill unextinguifh- 
ed in their breafts, were eafily rekindled by accident or 
circumftances, and inflamed with new fury. -We may al¬ 
fo fuppofe, that the moft powerful among them, exulting 
in their fuperiority, would endeavour to take advantage 
of the weaknefs of the reft, and difregard all laws biit 
thofe of force ; befides, the glowing ardour of the 
youth, trained tamilitary exercifes, was ever ready to fly 
to arms. Such, probably, were the caufes which fomen¬ 
ted difcord and hoftility among a people living under 
the fame religion, enftoms, and laws. Whatever thefe 
might be, the Cretans, being perfuaded that the firm 
union of their foldiers was effential to viftory, arrayed 
the braveft youths of the army in fplendid robes, and 
caufed them to facrifice to friendfhip before engaging 
in battle. In fome countries it would be very proper 
to oblige the generals, on fuch occafions, to facrifice 
to concord. If fuch a facrifice were performed with 
fincerity, it might preferve their glory unftained, and 
prevent fuch deluges of blood from being wafted with¬ 
out producing any advantages to the ftate. 

Their paflion for war did not extinguifh in the breafts 
of the Cretans that exquifite fenfibility which is the 
mother and nurfe of the fine arts. tr The Cretans 
(fays Sozomen) gave an illuftrious proof of their mu¬ 
nificence to genius, by making Homer a prefent of a 
thoufand pieces of filver ; and to perpetuate the me¬ 
mory of this aft of generofity, they recorded it by an 
infeription on a public column.” In Crete, adds Pto¬ 
lemy, men are ftill more defirous of cultivating their 
nnderftandings than of exercifing their bodily powers. 

Often when diflentions arofe, the voice of wifdom and 
the charms of poefy recalled them to reafon and har¬ 
mony. Thales of Gortynia, the preceptor of I.ycur- 
gus, was one of their moft celebrated philofophers. 
Being'both a poet and legiflator, he made an happy 
ufe of his abilities and knowledge to extinguifh among 
his countrymen the kindling fparks of difcord. “ His 
poems were moral difeourfes in verfe, which recalled 
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Crete. t'h« people to concord and fubmiflion to the laws. U- 

—*-- ling a regular meafure, he recommended the aufterity 

of his fubject by the infinuating and powerful charm 
of feutimeut. So powerful were the efftCts of his 
verfes, which addreJfed at once the ears, the heart, and. 
the underftaudingof his hearers, that their rage was 
gradnally foftencd. Next, opening their hearts to the 
dove of peace, the advantages of which he defcribed in 
glowing colours, they forgot their inteftine diftentions, 
and ranged themfelves around the ftandardof concord.” 
That fage is faid to have invented tunes for the mili¬ 
tary dances and for the Cretan Pyrrhic. Men who 
felt fo ftrongly the influence of poetry and rnufic could 
fcarcely be enemies to pleafure. Accordingly they 
had a cuftoin of diftinguiftiing their fortunate days 
with white flint ftones, their unfortunate days with 
black. At the end of the year they counted the 
number of their white ftones, and reckoned that they 
had lived only fo many days as were diftinguiflied for 
having been fortunate. They did not think mere ex- 
iftence, without the enjoyment of pleafure, worthy of 
the name of life.* For this reafou, they caufed to be 
infcribed on their tombs : “ He lived fo many days ; 
he continued in exiftence’ fo long.” 

A paffion for glory is eafily awaked in a feeling and 
generous breaft. The Cretans eagerly repaired to the 
famous folemnkies of'Greece, and were often crowned 
at the Olympic, Nemasan, and Pythian games : others 
of them were favourites of the mufes, and veriified the 
predictions of prophets, or celebrated the glorious deeds 
of their heroes. Several of them diftinguiflied them¬ 
felves by hiftorical compofitions. At the moft ancient 
games,, a prize is faid to have been beftowed on the 
poet who fang the nobleft hymn in honour of Apollo : 
Chryfothemis of Crete fung and gained the prize. 

The ravages of time have deprived us of almoft all 
their works ; and ifPinjkr had mot preferved the me¬ 
mory of fome of their crowns, we ihould not know 
even the names of the conquerors who wore them. The 
temple of Dianna at Ephefus, built by the Cretan Cte- 
flpon and his fon Metagenes, was not proof againft 
the frantic hand of the incendiary. Tltofe ingenious 
architects had built it on the principles of the Ionic 
order : to the coftlinefs of the materials, the elegance 
of the architecture, the fymmetry of the parts, and 
the majefty and perfection of the whole, they had ad¬ 
ded folidity and ftrength, without which the reft mu ft 
have been of finall value. Their names have defeen- 
ed to pofteriry, but the pillars of that monument 
which has perpetuated their memory have been difper- 
fed or deftroyed. Scarce a veftige remains of that 
building which was efteemed one of the feven wonders 
®f the world. 

Nations are effaced from the earth like the monu¬ 
ments of their power, and after the revolution offeveral 
ages we can fcarce trace in their pofterity any remains 
of their ancient character. Some of them exift longer, 
others fliorter; but we may almoft always calculate the 
period of their duratiou by the excellence of their laws, 
and the fidelity with which they fupport and obey 
them. The republic of Crete, being eftabliftied on a 
folid bafis, knew no foreign mafter for a period of ten 
centuries., She bravely repelled the attacks of thofe 
princes who attempted to enflave her. At length the 
time arrived when th-e warlike and victorious Ro- 
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mails afpired to the empire of the world, and would 
fuffer none but their fubjeCts or flaves to inhabit within 
the reach of their arnss. Floras does not fcruple to 
acknowledge, that the Romans had no otjier motives 
for invading Crete but the ambitious defire of fubdu- 
ing the renowned native country of Jupiter. “ If any 
perfons wilh to know the reafons wnich induced us to 
attack Crete (fays he), the true reafou was our defire 
to fubdue fo celebrated an ifland. The Cretans had 
appeared to favour Mithridates, and the Romans 
thought proper to declare war againft them on that 
pretext. Mark Antony, father of the triumvir, at¬ 
tacked them with ftrong hopes of fuccefs; but was 
feverely puniftied for his preemption and imprudence. 
The Cretans took a great part of his fleet, hung up 
his foldiers and failors on the mails amid the fails and 
cordage, and returned- in triumph into their har¬ 
bours.” 

The Romans never forgot nor forgave a defeat. As 
foon as the Macedonian war was brought to an happy 
conclufion, they again took arms againft the Cretans 
to revenge their ignominy andlofs. Quintus Metellus 
-4*vas fent to Crete with a powerful armament. He; met 
with an obftinate and vigorous refiftance. Parnarus 
and Lafthenes, two experienced leaders, collecting a 
body of 20,000 young warriors, all eager for'battle, 
and of determined courage, employed their arms and 
arrows fuccefsfully againft the Romans, and protracted 
the fate of Crete for three years. Thofe conquerors 
could not make themfelves mafters of the ifland before 
deftroying its braveft warriors. They loft'a great 
number of troops, and bought a bloody victory at the 
price of many a danger and much fatigue. However, 
their ufual good fortune at length prevailed. The firft 
care of the conqueror was to abolifli the laws of Minos, 
and to eftablifh in their room thofe of Numa. Strabo, 
that enlightened philofopher, complains of this aft of 
feverity; and informs us, that in his days the original 
laws of Crete were no longer in force, becaufe the Ro¬ 
mans compelled the conquered provinces to adopt their 
civil code. To fecure themfelves Hill more fully in 
the pofleffion of the ifland, they fent a powerful colo¬ 
ny to Gnoflus. 

From that era to the prefent time, that is, for a 
period of 1900 years, the Cretans have no longer 
formed a feparate nation, nor made any figure among 
the ftates and kingdoms of the world : their noble and 
ingenuous manners, their arts and fciences, their va- 
lourand their virtues, are no more. They have loft 
thefe with thelofsof liberty. So true is it that man 
is born for himfelf; and that, when deprived of that 
aid which Nature has defigned toftrengthen and fop- 
port his weaknefs, the flame of genius and, the ardent 
glow of valour are extinguiihed in his breaft; he be¬ 
comes incapable of vigorous refolution, and finks be¬ 
low the natural virtue and dignity of the fpecies. 

The ifland of Crete, joined with the fmall kingdom 
■of Cyrene, on the Lybian coafl, formed a Roman pro¬ 
vince. It was at firft governed by a proccnful ; a que- 
ftor and an afliftant were afterwards fent there; at laft, 
as Suetonius informs us, it was put under the govern¬ 
ment of a conful. This ifland was one of the firft pla¬ 
ces in the world that were favoured with the light of 
thegofpel. St Paul introduced the Chriftian faith in¬ 
to Crete ; and his difciplc Titus, whom he left there 
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Crete to cheriih and cultivate the precious plant, became 
_ II the firil bilhop of the illand. In the reign of the era- 

Cr ^ ux ‘ . peror Leo, it had twelve bilhops, who were all fub- 
je£t to the patriarch of Conftantinople. ConftanLine 
feparated Crete from Cyrene in the new divifion which 
he made of the provinces of the empire. Leaving 
three fons, Couftantius, Conllantine, and Conftans, 
he afligned Thrace and the eaftern provinces to the 
firft ; tothefecond, the empire of the Welt; the illand 
of Crete, Africa, andlllyria, to the third. 

When Michael Balbus fat on the throne of Conflan- 
tinople, the rebellion of Thomas, which lafled three 
years, caufed him to neglect the other parts of the em¬ 
pire. The Agarenians (a people of Arabia), who had 
conquered the fineft provinces of Spain, i'eized that 
opportunity. They fitted out a conliderable fleet, 
plundered the Cyclades, attacked the illand of Crete, 
and made themfelves mailers of it without oppolition. 
In order to fecure their conqueft, they built a fortrefs 
which they named Khandak, “ intrenchment.” From 
that cidatel the barbarians made inroads into the inte¬ 
rior parts of the illand, carrying havock and devalua¬ 
tion wherever they appeared. By repeated attacks, 
they fubdued all the cities in Crete except Cydon. 
Michael made fome ineffectual efforts to expel them 
from Crete. The emperor Balilius, the Macedonian, 
was not more fuccefsful. They defeated him in a 
bloody battle; but being vanquilhed by one of his ge¬ 
nerals, they were fubjefted to the payment of an an¬ 
nual tribute. At the end of ten years, the Arabians 
refilled the tribute. It was referved for Nicephorus 
Phocas, who was afterwards emperor, to deliver this 
fine illand from the yoke of the infidels. He landed 
on the illand with a numerous army, boldly attacked 
them, and routed them in various engagements. The 
Saracens, no longer daring to meet fo formidable a 
general in the field, fled for protedlion to their for- 
trefles. Phocas being plentifully lupplied with all the 
warlike machines neceffary for a liege, levelled their 
walls, and alarmed their hearts with terror. He took 
their cities and fortreffes, and drove them into Khan¬ 
dak their metropolis and laft refource. In the courfe 
of nine months he fubdued the whole illand, took their 
king Curup and his lieutenant Aremas prisoners, and 
reunited to the empire a province which had been 127 
years in the hands of the Infidels. It remained under 
the dominion of the Romans till the time when Bald¬ 
win Count of Flanders, being raffed to the throne, li¬ 
berally rewarded the fervices of Boniface Marquis of 
Montferrat, by making him king of TlielTalonica, and 
adding the illand of Crete to his kingdom. That lord, 
being more covetous of gold than glory, fold it to the 
Venetians in the year 1194; under whom it affumed 
the name of Candia. See the fequel of its hiltory 
under that article. 

CRETIO, in antiquity a certain number of days 
allowed the heir to confider whether he would 
adt as heir to the deceafed or not; after which 
time, if he did not aft, he was excluded frqpi the 
eflate. 

CREUX, a term in fculpture, much ufed by the 
French; though hot yet, that we know of, natu¬ 
ralized among us : but the want of a word of equal 
import in Englilh, as it has frequently put us under a 
neceflity of ufmg this in the courfe of the prefent 


work ; fo it pleads ftrongly for its admifiion into our Crew 
language. _ || 

Creux originally figuifies a hollow, cavity, or pit, out Cr ih - 
of which fomething has been fcooped or dug; hence it v, “ —v 
is ufed to denote that kind of fculpture and graving 
where the lines and figures are cut and formed within 
the face or plane of the plate or matter engraven on. 

I11 which fenfe it Hands oppofed fo relievo : where the 
lines and figures are eroboiled, and appear prominent 
above the face of the matter. 

CREW, the company of failors belonging to a Hi ip, 
boat, or other vellel. 

The failors that are to work and manage a Ihip are 
regulated by the number of lafls it may carry; each 
lait making two ton. The crew of a Dutch Ihip, from 
40 to 50 lalts, is feven failors and a fwabber ; from 50 
to 60 lalts, the crew coulifts o l eight men and a fwab¬ 
ber ; and thusincreafcs at the rate of one man for every 
ten lalts ; fo that a drip of too lalts has 12 men, &c. 

Englilh and French crews are ufually ftronger than 
Dutch; but always in about the fame proportion. In 
a Ihip df war there are feveral particular crews, or 
gangs, as the boatfwains crew, the. carpenter’s crew, 
the gunner’s crew, &c. 

CREVIER (John Baptist Lewis), a Parifian, 
was trained under the celebrated Rollin, and afterwards 
became profellbr of rhetoric. Upon the death of his 
matter, in 1741, he took upon him to finilh his 
Roman Hiltory. He publilhed other works, and was 
greatly ferviceable to the caufe of virtue and religion 
as well as letters. His death happened, 176J, in a- 
very advanced age. .Beiides the continuation jull men¬ 
tioned, he publilhed, 1. An edition of Livius, cum 
Notis, in 6 vols 410, 1748 ; and afterwards another 
edition, better adapted to the ufe of his pupils, in 6 
vols. fmall 8vo. 2. La Hiftoire des Empereurs de Re¬ 
mains Jufqu'a Conjlantin, 1749, 12 tom. i2mo. 

Jioire de I’UnherJite de Paris, 7 tom. i2mo. 4 . Rheto- 
rique Franqoife, a juft and ufeful work. 5. Obfervati- 
ons fur /’ EJ'prit desLoix. Here he ventured out of his 
depth ; he Ihould have kept within the precindls of 
the belles lettres. 

CREUSA, in fabulous hiftory, daughter of Creon 
king of Corinth. As Ihe was going to marry Jafon, 
who had divorced Medea, Ihe put on a poifoned gar¬ 
ment, which immediately fet her body on fire, and Ihe 
expired, in the moll excruciating torments. She had 
received this gown as a gift from Medea, whowilhed 
to take that revenge upon the infidelity of Jafon. 

Some call her Glance. ( Ovid . de Art. Am. 1. v. 325.) 

A daughter of Priam, king of Troy by Hecuba. She 
married iEneas, by whom Ihe had, among other chil¬ 
dren, Afcanias. When Troy was taken, ihe fled in 
the night with herhufband ; but they were feparated 
in the midft of the confufion and tumult, and .dEncas 
could not recover her, nor hear where Ihe was. Some 
fay that Cybele faved her, and carried her to her 
temple, of which Ihe became prieilefs. Pauf. 10. c. 

26— Virg. JEn. 2. v. 562. 

CREX, in ornithology, a fpecies of Rallus. 

CRIB, the rack or manger of a liable, or the flail 

or cabbin of an ox. . It is alfo ufed for any fmall habi¬ 
tation, as a cottage, &c. 

Crib, in the Englilh falt-works, a name given to a 
fort of cafe ufed in fome places inflead of the drab, to. 

put 
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CVibbage puf the fait into as it is taken out of the boiling is given. He cauied fix placards to be fixed on all the 
1| pan. ’ . gates of the ichools, halls, and colleges belonging to 

Crichton. Cribbage, a game at cards, to be learnt only by the univeriity, and on all the pillars and polls before 
* practice. the houles of the mod renowned men for literature, in 

CRIBRATION, in pharmacy, the palling any fub- the city, inviting all thofe who were well verfed in any 
fiance through a lieve or fearce, in order to feparate art or l’cience, to difpute with him in the college of 
the finer particles from the groffer. Navarre, that day fix weeks, by nine of the clock in 

Cribro sum os, in anatomy, called alfoor etlmoides. the morning, where he would attend them, and be 
See Anatomy, n° 17. ready to anlwer to whatever fhould be propofed to him 

CRICELAS1A, the driving a ring or hoop. Dri- in any art or fcience, and in any of th tie 12 languages, 
ving a hoop was one of the ancient gymnafties: this Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Greek, Latin, Spaniih,. 
hoop was as high as the bread: of the perfon who ufed French, Italian, Englifh, Dutch, Flemifll, and Scla- 
it. It was commended for rendering the limbs pliable, vonian ; and this either in verfe or profe at the dif- 
aud for flrengthenlng the nerves. cretion of the difputant. During this whole time, in- 

CRICETUS, in zoology. See Mus. Head of clofely applying to his Undies, he regarded 

CRICHTON (James), a Scots gentleman, wholived nothing but hunting, hawking, tilting, vaulting, riding 
in the 16th century, and who, on account of his extraor- of a well-managed horfe, tolling the pike, handlingthe 
dinary endowments both of body and mind, obtained mufket, and other military feats ; or elfe he employed 
theappellationof “ the admirable Crichton;” by which himfelf in domeflic games, fiich as balls, concerts of 
title he has continued to be diflinguilhed down to the 'mafic vocal and inflrumental; cards, dice, tennis, and 
prefent day. The time of this celebrated perfon’s the like diverlious of youth. This coiidudt fo provo- 
birthisfaid, by the generality of writers, to have been ked the fludeuts of the univerfity, that, beneath the 
tMS.Me-* n 1551 ; but, according to Lord Buchan*, it ap- placard which was fixed on the Navarre gate, they cau- 
moirread pears, from feveral circumflances, that he was born in fed the following words to be written: “ If you would 
to the So- the month ,of Augufl 1560. There is a difference meet with this monfier of perfedtion, to make fearch 
ciety-of likewife between the Earl of Buchan and other bio- for him either in the tavern or bawdy-houfe, is the 
riMME" S ra ph- ers > with regard to the family of Crichton, and 'readied: way to find him.” Neverthelefs, when the 
dinbureh. ^ lc rall k and fituation of his father. The common day appointed arrived, Crichton appeared in the col- 
■ accounts alien, that James Crichton’s father was Ro- lege of Navarre, and acquitted himfelf beyond expref- 
berr Crichton of CLunie, in the county of Perth; and fion in the deputation, which laded from nine o’clock 
that this Robert Crichton commanded Queen Mary’s in the morning till fix at night. At length, the pre¬ 
army at the battle of Langdde in the year 15:68. But ddent, after extolling him highly for the many rare 
from the Earl of Buchan we learn, that this gentleman and excellent endowments which God and nature had 
was of Elliock in the fame county, and that he was lord beftowed upon him, rofe from his chair, and, accom- 
advocate of Scotland in queen Mary’s reign from 1561 panied by four of the mod eminent profeffors of the 
to 1 J7j ; part of which time he held that office in con- univerfity, gave him a diamond ring, and a purfe full 
j unfit ion with Spens of Condie. The mother of James of gold, -as a tedimony of their love and favour. The 
Crichton was Elizabeth Stuart, the only daughter of Sir whole ended with the repeated acclamations and huzzas 
James Stuart of Beath, who was adefeendant of Robert of the fpeflators : and henceforward our young difpti- 

duke of Albany, the third fon of king Robert the fe- taut was called, “ the admirable Crichton.” It is ad- 

cond, by Elizabeth Muir or More, as fhe is commonly ded, that he was fo little fatigued with the difpute, 
called. It is hence evident, that when the admirable that he went on the very next day to the Louvre, 
Crichton boaded (as he did abroad), that he was fprnng where he had a match of tilting (an exercife then in 
from Scottifh kings, he faid nothing but what was much requed), and in the prefence of fome of the 
agreeable to truth. princes of the court of France, and a great many la- 

James Crichton is faid to have received his gram- dies, carried away the ring 1 j times fucceffively. 
matical education at Perth, and to have dudied philo- About two years after this we find him at Rome, 
fophy in the univerfity of St Andrew. His tutor in where he affixed a placard upon all the eminent places 
that univerfity was Mr John Rutherford, a profedbrat of the dry, in the following terms: Nos Jacobus Crtch- 
that time famous for his learning, and who diflinguidi- tonus Scotus, cuicunque ret propofita ex improvifo rsfpon- 
ed himfelf by writing four books on Ariftotle’s logic debimus. lit a city which abounded in wit, this bold 
and a commentary on his poetics. According to Al- challenge, to anfwer to any quedion that could be 
dus Manutius, who calls Crichton fird coufin to the propofed to him without his being previoufly adver- 

king, he was aifd infirudted, along with his majefty, tifed of it, could not efcape the ridicule of a paf- 

by Buchanan, Hepburn, and Robertfon, as well as by quinade. It is faid, however, that being nowife 
Rutherford; and he had fcarcely arrived to the 20th difeouraged, he appeared at the time and place ap- 
year of his age, when he had -run through the whole pointed; and that, in the prefence of the pope, 
circle of the fciences, and could fpeak and write to many cardinals, bifliops, dodtors of divinity, and pro- 
perfe&ion in ten different languages. Nor was this feflbrs in all the fciences, he difplayed fuch wonderful 
all; for he had likewife improved himfelf to the high- proofs of his univerfal knowledge, that he excited no 
ed degree in riding, dancing, and dnging, and in play- lefs furprife than he had done at Paris. Boccalini, 
ing upon all forts of indrumenrs. who was then at Rome, gives fomething of a different 

Crichton, being thus accomplilhed, went abroad relation of the matter. According to this author, 
upon his travels, and is faid to have gone to Paris; of the pafqumade againd Crichton, which was to the 
his tranfadlions at which place the following account following effect, “ And he that -will fee it let him go to 

3 Y 2 the 
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Crichton, the JJgH of the Falcon and it /ball be fhown,'” made fach 

“— v -' an impreflion upon him, that he left a place where he 

had been fo grofsly affronted as to be put upon a level 
with jugglers and mountebanks. 

From Rome he went to Venice : where he contracted 
an intimate friendlhip with Aldus Manutius, Lauren- 
tius Maffa, Speron Speronius, Johannes Donatus, and 
various other learned perlons, to whom heprefented- 
feveral poems in commendation of the city and uni- 
verfity. At length he was introduced to the Doge 
and Senate, in whole prefence he made a fpetei), 
which was accompanied with fach beauty of eloquence, 
and fach grace of perfon and manner, that he received 
the thanks of that illuitrious body, and nothing was 
talked of through the whole city but this rara in terris 
avis, this prodigy of nature. He held, likewife, dif- 
putations on the fubjefts of theology, philofopliy, and 
mathematics, before the mo ft eminent profeiibrs, and 
large multitudes of people. His reputation was fo 
great, that the delireof feeingand hearing him brought 
together a vaft concourfe of perfons front different 
quarters to Venice. It may be collected from Manu¬ 
tius, that the time in which Crichton exhibited tliefe 
demonftrations of his abilities was in the year 1580. 

During his reiidence at Venice, he fell into a bad 
ftate of health, which continued for the fpace of four 
months. However, before he was perfectly recover¬ 
ed, he went, by the advice of his friends, to Padua, 
the univerlity of which city was at that time in great 
reputation. The next day after his arrival, there was 
a meeting of all the learned men of the place, at the 
houfe of Jacobus Aloyiius Cornelius ; when Crichton 
opened the aflembly with an extemporary poem in 
praife of the city, the univerfity, and the company 
who had honoured him with their prefence. After 
this, he difputed for fix hours w,iih the molt celebra¬ 
ted profeffors on various fubjefts of learning ; and he 
expofed, in particular, the errors of Arifforle and his 
commentators, with fo much folidity and acutenefs, 
and at the fame time with fo much modeftyy that he 
excited univerfal admiration. In conclufion, he de¬ 
livered extempore an oration in prafe of ignorance, 
which was conducted with fuch ingenuity and elegance, 
that bis hearers were aflonilhed. The exhibition of 
Crichton’s talents was on the 14th of March 1581. 
Soon after he appointed a day for another deputa¬ 
tion to be held at the palace of the bilhop of Padua; 
not for the purpofe of affording higher proofs of his 
'abilities, for that could not polfibly be done, but in 
compliance with the earned: folicitations of fome per- 
fons who were not prefent at the former alfembly. 
However, feveral circumftances occurred which pre¬ 
vented this meeting from taking place. Such is the 
account of Manutius: but Imperialis relates, that he 
was informed by his father, who was prefent upon the 
occafion, that Crichton was oppofed by Archangelus 
Mercenarius, a famous philofopher; and that he ac¬ 
quitted himfelf fo well as to obtain the approbation of 
a very honourable company, and even of his antagonift 
himfelf. 

Amidft thedifeourfes which were occafioned by our 
young Scotfman’s exploits, and the high applaufes that 
were bellowed upon his genius and attainments, fome 
perfons there were who endeavoured to detraft: from 
his merit. For ever, therefore, to confound thefe in 


vidious impugners of his talents, he caufed a paper to Crichton. 

be fixed on the gates of St John and St Paul’s church, ---- - 

wherein he offered to prove before the univerfity, that 
the errors of Ariftotle, and of all his followers, were 
almoff innumerable; and that the latter had failed 
both in explaining their mailer’s meaning, and in 
treating on theological fubjefts. He proiuifed like¬ 
wife to refute the dreams of certain mathematical pro- 
feffors ; to difpute in all the fciences; and to anlwer 
to whatever Ihould be propofed til liim or objefted a- 
gainil him. All this lie engaged to do, either in the 
common logical way or by numbers and mathemati¬ 
cal figures, or in too forts of verfes, at the pleaftire of 
his opponents. According to Manutius, Crichton fu- 
ftained this conteil, without fatigue, for three days ; 
during which time he ftipported his credit, and main¬ 
tained his propolitions, with fuch fpirit and energy, 
that, from an unuluaj concourfe of people, he obtain¬ 
ed acclamations and praifes, than which none more 
inagnific/nt were ever heard by men. 

From Padua, Crichton fet out for Mantua; where 
there happened to be at the time a gladiator, who 
had foiled, in his travels, the molt famous fencers in 
Europe, and had lately killed three who had entere'd 
the lilts with him in this city. The duke of Mantua 
was much grieved at having granted this man his pro¬ 
tection, as he found it to be attended with fuch iatal 
confequences. Crichton, being informed of his High- 
nefs’s concern, offered his fervice, not only to drive 
the murderer from Mantua, but from Italy, and to 
fight him for 1500 piftojes. Though the duke was 
unwilling to expofe iucli an accomplifhed gentleman to 
fo great a hazard ; yet, relying upon the report he had 
heard of his warlike atchievements, he agreed to the 
propofal; and the time and place being appointed, the 
whole court attended to behold the performance. At 
the beginning of the combat Crichton Hood only 
upon his defence; while the Italian made his at¬ 
tack with fuch eagernefs and fury, that having over- 
afted himfelf, he began to grow weary. Crichton 
now feized the opportunity of attacking his amagonift 
in return ; which he did with fo much dexterity and 
vigour, that he ran him through the body in three dif¬ 
ferent places, of which wounds he immediately died. 

The acclamations of the fpeftators were loud and ex¬ 
traordinary upon this occafion ; and it was acknow¬ 
ledged by all of them, that they had never feen Art 
grace Nature, or Nature fecond the precepts of Art, 
in fo lively a manner as they had beheld thefe two 
things accomplifhed on that day. To crown the glory 
of the aftion, Crichton bellowed the prize of his vic¬ 
tory upon the widows of the three perfons who had 
loft their lives in fighting with the gladiator. 

It is aflerted, that inconfequence of this and his other 
wonderful performances, the duke of Mantua made 
choice of him for preceptor to his fon Vincentio di Gon- 
zaga, who is reprefenred as being of a riotous temper and 
a diffolute life. The appointment was highly pleafmg to 
the court. Crichton, to teftify his gratitude to his friends 
and benefaftors, and to contribute to their diverfion 
framed, we are told, a comedy, wherein he expofed 
and ridiculed all the weakneffes and failures of the fe¬ 
veral employments in which men are engaged. This 
compofition was regarded as one of the moll ingenious 
fatires that ever was mad® upon mankind. But the 

moft 
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Crichton: moil aftonifhing part of the ftory is, that Crichton fti- 

'---- ftained 15 characters in the reprefentation of bis own 

play. Among the reft, he aded the divine, the phi- 
lolopher, the lawyer, the mathematician, the pbylician, 
and the loldier, with fuch inimitable grace, that every 
time he appeared upon the theatre he feemed to be a 
dift’erent perfon. 

From being the principal actor m a comedy, Crich¬ 
ton foon became the lubjed of a dreadful tragedy. 
One night, during the time of carnival, as he was 
walking along the ltreets of Mantua, and playing upon 
his guitar, he was attacked by half a dozen people in 
inalks. The affailantsfound that they had no ordina¬ 
ry perfon to deal with, for they were not able to 
maintain their ground againlt him. In the iffne, the 
leader of the company being difiirmed, pulled off his 
malk, and begged his life, telling him that he was the 
prince his pupil. Crichton immediately fell upon his 
knees, and exprelTed his concern for his miftake ; alle¬ 
ging, that what he had done was only in his own de¬ 
fence, and that if Gonzaga had any defign upon his 
life, he might always be matter of it. Then taking his 
own fword by the point, lie prefeuted it to the prince, 
who immediately received it, and was fo irritated by 
the affront which he thought he had fuftained in be¬ 
ing foiled with all his attendants, that he inftantly ran 
Crichton through the heart. 

Various have been the conjectures concerning the 
motives which could induce Vincentio di Gonzaga to 
be guilty of fo ungenerous and brutal an adion. Some 
have aferibed it to jealonfy, aliening that he fnfpeded 
Crichton to be more in favour than himfelf with a lady 
whom he paffionately loved; and Sir Thomas Urqu- 
hart has told a ftory upon this head which is extrava¬ 
gant and ridiculous in the higheft degree. Others, 
with greater probability, reprefent the whole tranfac- 
tion as the refult of a drunken frolic ; and it is uncer¬ 
tain, according to Imperialis, whether the meeting of 
the prince and Crichton was by accident or defign. 
However, it is agreed on all hands that Crichton 
loft his life in this rencounter. The time of his 
deceafe is faid, by the generality of his biographers, to 
have been in the beginning of July 1583 ; but Lord 
Buchan fixes it to the fame month in the preceding 
year. There is a difference, like wife, with regard to 
the period of life at which Crichton died. The com¬ 
mon accounts declare that he was killed in the 3 2d year 
of his age : but Imperialis afferts that he was only in 
* his 22d when that calamitous event took place; and 
this fad is confirmed by Lord Buchan. 

Crichton’s tragical end excited a very great and ge¬ 
neral lamentation. If Sir Thomas Urquhart is to be 
credited, the whole court of Mantua Went three quar¬ 
ters of a year into mourning for him ; the epitaphs 
and elegies that were compofed upon his death and 
ftuck upon his hearfe, would exceed, if colleded, the 
bulk of Homer’s works ; and, for a long time after¬ 
wards, his pidure was to be feen in moft of the bed¬ 
chambers and galleries of the Italian nobility, repre¬ 
senting him on horfeback, with a lance in the one 
hand and a book in the other. The fame author tells 
ns, that Crichton gained the efteem of kings and 
princes, by his magnanimity and knowledge ; of no¬ 
blemen and gentlemen, by his courtlinefs and breed¬ 
ing ; of knights, by his honourable deportment and 


pregnancy of wit; of the rich, by his affability and 
good fellowlhip ; of the poor, by his muKjJieuce 
and liberality ; of the old, by his conftancy and wif- 
dom; of the young, by his mirth and gallantry ; (ft 
the learned, by his univerfal knowledge ; ol the fol- 
diers, by his undaunted valour and courage ; of the 
merchants and artificers, ly his upright dealing and 
honefty ; and ot the fair fex, by his beauty and hand- 
fomenefs, in which refped lie was a mafterpiece of 
nature. 

Joannes Imperialis, in his life of Crichton, fays, 
That he was the wonder of thelaft age, the prodi¬ 
gious produdion cif nature ; the glory and ornament 
of Parnaffus, in a ftupendous and unufual manner ; 
and that, in the judgment of the l amed world, he 
was the pheenix of literature, and rather a {hilling par¬ 
ticle of the Divine Mind and Majefty than a model of 
what could be attained by human induftry. The 
fame author, after highly celebrating the beauty of his 
perfon, aliens, that his extraordinary eloquence and 
his admirable knowledge of things tcilified that lie 
poffeffed a ilrength of genius wholly divine. “ What 
(adds this writer) can more exceed our compnhen- 
fion, than that Crichton, in the 21ft year of his age, 
Ihould be niafter of ten different languages, and per¬ 
fectly well verfed in philofophy, mathematics, theolo- 
gy, polite literature, and all other fciences ? Ecfidcs, 
was it ever heard in the whole compafs of the globe, 
that to thefe extraordinary endowments of the mind 
llrould be added a lingular fkill in fencing, dancing. 
Tinging, riding, and in every exercife of the gymnaltic 
art?” Nay, imperialis, in his account of Crichton’s 
death, declares, that the report of fo fad a cataftrophe 
was fpread to the remoteft parts of the earth ; that it 
difturbed univerfal nature ; and that in her grief for 
the lofs of the wonder flie had produced, fhe threaten¬ 
ed never more to confer fuch honour upon mankind. 
Compared with thefe extravagancies, the aflertion of 
Bayle that Crichton was one of the greateft prodigies 
of wit that ever lived, and the teftimouy of Foelix 
Aftolfus concerning his wonderful memory, may be 
confidcred as modeft encomiums. 

Such are the accounts which, by a fitcceffion of 
writers, and particularly fince the time of Mad- enzie, 
have been given of the admirable Crichton. Thefe 
accounts are indeed fo wonderful that many perfons 
have been difpofed to confider them as in a great mea- 
fure, if not entirely, fabulous. We fliall therefore 
fubjein from the Biographia Britarmica the following 
obfervatibns of Dr Kippis, with a view to afeertain 
what portion of faith is due to the different parts of 
the preceding narrative, or at leaft to affift the reader 
in forming a proper judgment concerning them. 

The Dodor begins with obferving, “ That no cre¬ 
dit can be granted to any fads which depend upon the 
foie authority of Sir Thomas Urquhart. Mr Pennant 
indeed fpeaks of him with approbation ; and Dr Sa¬ 
muel Johnfon laid a ftrefs on his veracity, in the ac¬ 
count of Crichton which he didated to DrHawkfworth, 
and is inferted in the 81ft number of the Adventurer ; 
of which account it may be obferved, that it is only an 
elegant fummary of the life written by Mackenzie. 
But with all deference to thefe refpedable names, I 
niuft declare my full perfuafion that Sir Thomas Urqu¬ 
hart is an author whofe teftimony to fads is totally unwor¬ 
thy 
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Crichton, thy of regard ; and it is furpriilng that a perufal of his the prince alfo be/lowed as much upon her during all Crichton. 

' v - works dots not ftrike every mind with this conviction. the days of his'life, “ which was (adds Sir Thomas) ’- v - 

His productions are fo inexpreflibly abfurd and extrava- but lliort; for he did not long enjoy himfelf after the 
gant, that the only rational judgment which can be pro- crofs fate of fo miferable an accident. Now it is well 
nounced concerning him is, that he was little, if at all, known that Vincenzo di Gonzaga fucceeded his father 
better than a madman. To the character of his having in the dukedom of Mantua in 1587, and that he did 
been a madman mull be added that ofhisbeinga liar. Se- not die till the year 1612 ; which was almofl, if not 
vere as this term may be thought, I apprehend that a entirely, thirty years after Crichton’s deceafe. The 
diligent examination of the treatife which contains the other inflance of the imprudence of Sir Thomas Ur- 
memorials concerning Crichton would ihow that it is quhart in the contrivance of his fictions, occurs at the 
ItriCtly true. But of his total difregard to truth there conclufion of his narrative, where he aliens that the 
is inconteftable evidence in another workofhis, intitled, verity of the ftory which he hath related concerning 
The true Pedigree and Lineal Defcent of the molt the incomparable Crichton, 1 may be certified by two 
ancient and honourable Family of the Urquhart’s in thoufand men yet living who have known him.’ Two 
the Houfe of Cromarty, from the Creation of the thoufand men yet living! that is, in r6f 2, fixty-nine or 
World until the year of God 1652. In this work, it feventy years after Crichton’s death, for fitch was the 
is almofl incredible what a number of talfities he has time of Sir Thomas’s publication. Our author would 
invented both with refpedt to names and fadts. Per- have been fadly puzzled to colledt together thefe two 
haps a more flagrant inltance of impofture and fidtion thoufand living witneffes who could certify the verity 
was never exhibited ; and the abfurdity of the whole of his ftory. 

pedigree is beyond the power of words to exprefs. It “ With regard, however, to the account which is 
can only be felt by thofe who have perufed the tradl given of the prodigious exertions of Crichton, both 
itfelf. Such a man therefore can juftly be intitled to corporal and mental, at Paris, Mackenzie imagines 
no degree of credit, efpecially when he has a purpofe that he has found a full confirmation of them in a 
to ferve, as was the cafe with Sir Thomas Urquhart. paflage produced by him from the Difquijitiom of 
His delign was to exalt his own family and his own Stephen Pafquier, and which he confiders as the tefti- 
nation at any rate. With refpedt to his own nation, mony of an eye-witnefs.- But the whole of what has 
there was no occafion for having recourfe to fidtion, been built upon it. by Mackenzie and fucceeding bio¬ 
in order to difplay the luflre of Scotland, in the emi- graphers, is founded on a miftake. In the quotation 
nent men whom it has produced in arms and literature, from the Difquifitions, the name of Crichton is not 
The pencil of truth alone would have been amply fuf- mentioned, and the author doth not appear to have 
ficient for the purpofe. been perfoually prefent at the exhibitions of the ex- 

“ So far therefore as Sir Thomas Urquhart’s au- traordinary youth there deferibed. The exprelhons 
thority is concerned, the wonderful exhibitions of which are fuppofed to carry that meaning may well be 
Crichton at Paris, his triumph at Rome, his combat referred not to the writer bimfef, but to his country- 
with the gladiator, his writing an Italian comedy, his men the French, before whom the young man is faid 
fuftaining fifteen charadters in the reprefentation of to have difplayed his furpriilng talents. But the dif- 
that comedy, the extraordinary ftory of the amour cufllon of this point is totally needlefs, becaufe the- 
which is deferibed as the caufe of his death, the nine paffage in queftion is not an original authority. The 
months mourning for him at Mantua, and the poems book intitled Stephani Pafchieri Difquifitiones, is only 
hung round his hearfe to the quantity of Homer’s an abridgment in Latin of Pafquier’s Des Recherches 
works, inufl be regarded as in thehigheft degree doubt- de la France. Now in this laft work there is indeed 
ful, or rather abfolutely falfe. I cannot forbear men- an account of a wonderful youth, fuch as is related in 
tioning two circumftances, which fliow how much Sir Mackenzie’s quotation, and from which that paffage 
Thomas Urquhart was deftitute of prudence, as well was formed. But this wonderful youth, whoever he 
as of fcrupulofity, in his violations of truth. He fays might be, was not the admirable Crichton : for Paf- 
that the duke of Mantua was pleafed to confer upon quier, who does not tell his name, exprefsly fays that 
the young lady that was Crichton’s miftrefs and future he appeared in the year 1445 (a). The evidence, 
wife, a pcnlion of five hundred ducats a year ; and that therefore, produced by Mackenzie falls entirely to the 

g round.- 


(a) This matter has lately been fet in a clear light by a learned and judicious writer in the Edinburgh 
Magazine for May 1787, whofc letter is as follows. 

“SIR, 

« We are informed by Sir John Hawkins, that Dr Johnfon dictated from memory that account of the 
perfon vulgarly named the Admirable Crichton, which is to be found in one of the papers of the Adven¬ 
turer. 

“ That account is plainly an abridgment of the Life of Crichton by Dr George Mackenzie, Dr Mac¬ 
kenzie fuppofes that Pafquier, the French lawyer and antiquary, was an eye witnefs of the feats performed in 
arts as well as in arms by Crichton. This is one of the groffeft errors in biography which has occurred to 
me in the courfe of my reading: and it is an error which I perceive is gaining ground daily, and bids fair in 
a lliort time to be received as an indifputable truth. 

“ The error feems to have arifen from the following circumftance : Dr Mackenzie had never read the ori- 
nal work of Pafquier intitled Recherches de la France ; what he quotes concerning the wonderfulyoung ?uan 

is 
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Crichton, ground. Indeed, if the ftory of Crichton’s exploits at upon by this extravagant writer ; for if they had 

--*—"Paris had been true, no man was more likely to be known them, they would have been eagerly difpofed to 

acquainted with them than Stephen Pafquier, who relate them, and to do it with every circumftance of 
lived at that time, and who would be fond enough of exaggeration. How much this was the character of 
recording tranfadtions fo extraordinary. It may far- Thomas Dempfter, with regard to his own country- 
ther be obferved, that Thuanns, who was likewife a men, is fufficiently underllood, and hath frequently 
contemporary, and who in his own life is very particu- been remarked ; and yet his account of Crichton is 
lar in what relates to learned men, makes no mention uncommonly modeft, compared with thofe of fuc- 
of Crichton. The only authority for his having ever ceeding authors. The extravagance of Imperialis in 
refided in France at all (Sir Thomas Urquhart except-' refped to Crichton has already appeared. There i'eems 
ed) is that of Dr John Johnfon, who fays Gallia pec- indeed to have been an univerfal tendency in the wri- 
tus excolit. But this amounts to no proof of the truth ters of this young Scorfman’s life to produce wonder 
of the rran'fa&ions related by Urquhart. , The whole and aftonifhment. Mackenzie remarks, that Imperia- 
which can be dediiced from it is, that Crichton, in the lis could not but know the truth of all, or at leaf! of 
courfe ofhis travels, might make fome ftay in France moltof, the things he has related concerning Crichton, 
for the purpofe of improvement. Even this, however, iince he lived upon the places in which they were tram 
doth nor agree with the narration of Imperials, who faded, and had them from an eye'and ear-witnefs, even 
informs us, that when troubles arofe in Scotland’oil ac- his own father. It is, however, to be remembered, 
count of religion, and queen Mary fell into fo many that Imperialist Mufsum Hijioricum was not publiihed 
calamities, Crichton was fent by his father diredtly till 1640, nearly fixty years after the events recorded 
from that country to Venice as a place of fecurity. by him happened ; to which may be added, that the 
“ It is acknowledged by Sir John Hawkins, that information he derived from his father was probably 
Sir Thomas Urquhart has produced no authorities in very imperfect. Imperialis the elder was not born till 
fupport of bis furprifing narrations. But this defed, 1568, and confequently was only thirteen years old 
Sir John thinks, is fupplied in the life of Crichton when Crichton difplayed his talents at Padua. What 
which is given in Mr Pennant’s Tour. I am under the real dependence, therefore, could there be on the ac- 
necefifty of faying, that this is by no means the cafe, curacy of the account given by a youth of that age ?. 
The article in Pennant was not drawn up by that in- He could only relate, and perhaps from inadequate in¬ 
genious and learned gentleman, but is the tranfeript of telligence, the things which were talked of when lie 
a pamphlet, that was printed fome years ago at Aber- was a boy. Belides, his authority is appealed to for 
deen; and which pamphlet is nothing more than are- no more than a lingle fad, and that a doubtful one, 
publication, with a few verbal alterations, of the Life fince it does not accord with Manutius’s narrative: 
of Crichton written by Mackenzie. It doth not, and who ever heard of the famous philofopher Arcan- 
therefore, furnilh a fingle additional tellimony in con- gelus Mercenarius ? 

firmation of Sir Thomas Urquhart’s dories, excepting “ The truth of the matter is, that, fome flight cir- 
in the miftaken iiiftance from Pafquier. In other re- cumflances excepted, neither Dempfter nor Imperialis 
fpeds it only borrows fads from Sir Thomas Urqu- have produced any eyidences of Crichton’s extraor- 
hart, without eftablidling them upon frelh proofs. It dinary abilities befides thofe which are recorded by 
is obfervable, that the earlier biographers of Crichton the younger Aldus Manuring. He therefore is to be 
had no knowledge of moft of the tranfadions enlarged regarded as the only living authority upon the fub- 

jed. 


is taken from a Latin abridgement of that work ; he refers to Steph. Pafch. Difquif. lib. v. cap. 23. and be 
gives his quotation in Latin ; indeed it does not appear that Dr Mackenzie had ever heard of the original 
work. Now Pafquier, inftead of faying that he was an eye-witnefs of the wonders exhibited by Crichton, fays, 
in the moft unequivocal terms, that what he relates was taken ‘ from a manuferipr which was occafionally 
tifed by him,’ (d’un livre ecrit a U main dont je nP aide felon les occurrences). And he adds, ‘ I will reprefent the 
ftory in its own fimple garb, without any artificial colouring, fo that my readers may be the more inclined to 
give credit to it.’ (vous reprefentant cette hifloire en fa Jimplicite fansy apporter aucun fardpour ce que vousy ad - 
joufteres plus de foy). He- then tranferibes the narrative from the MS. which places the appearance of this 
phenomenon in the year 1445, a full century before the birth of our Crichton. See Rechsrches de la France; 
lib. vi.-c. 38, 39. 

“ Dr Mackenzie, although he had not read the original of Pafquier, appears to have read an author who 
quotes the fame ftory: ‘ The learned M. du Launoy (fays he), in his Hiftory of the College of Navarre, 
finding the hiftory of this difpute recorded in a MS. Hiftory of the College of Navarre, and the like account 
of a Spaniard in Trithemius, confounds the two together, and robs our author of the glory of this aftion, and 
places it in the year 1445; whereas it fhould be in the year 1571.’ This charge of robbery is lingular 
enough. 

“ Let me only add, that Pafquier tranferibes fome verfes written by George Chaftelain, a French poet itj 
the reign of Charles VII. king of France, which allude to the fame ftory; and that Pafquier himfelf was 
born at Paris in 1528, paffed his life in that city, and was an eminent lawyer and pleader in 1571 ; fo that it 
is impoffible the feats of Crichton, had they been really performed at Paris, could have been unknown to him 
and moft improbable that, knowing them, he would have omitted to mention them; for, in the fame lib. iv. 
c. 39. he is at pains to produce examples of great proficiency, difplayed by men in a much humbler rank of 
life chan that of philofophers and public difpntants. I am, &c.” 
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e'richton. jedt. Manutius was contemporary with Crichton; he 

' v -- was clofely connedted with him in friendlhip ; and he 

relates feveral things on his own perfonal knowledge. 

' He is a positive and undoubted witnefs with refpedt to 

our young Scotfman’s intelledlual and literary exer¬ 
tions at Venice and Padua; and from him it is that 
our account of them is given above. Neverthelefs, 
even Aldus Manutius is to be read with fome degree 
of caution. Dedications are apt to aflame the ftyle 
of exaggeration, and this is the cafe with Manutius’s 
dedication of the Paradoxa Ciceron'ts to Crichton. In 
addition to the general language of fuch addrefles, 
he might be carried too far by his afFedtion for his 
friend, which appears to have been very great; nor 
was the younger Aldus eminent for fleadinefs and 
confiftency of character. It is even faid that by his 
imprudencies he fell into contempt and mifery. But 
independently of any conliderations of this kind, it 
may be obferved, that Manutius’s narrative, previoufiy 
to Crichton’s arrival at Venice, could not be derived 
from perfonal knowledge. For that part of it (which 
is fufficiently erroneous) he was probably indebted to 
Crichton himfelf. Neither does he appear to have 
been an eye-witnefs of the whole of the difputations 
which were held at Padua; for fpeaking of his young 
friend’s praife of ignorance, he relates, that thofe who 
were prefent told him afterwards how much they were 
flruck with that oration. However, at the other dif- 
ptitation, which lafled three days, Manutius feems cer¬ 
tainly to have attended ; for he concludes his accounts 
of it with faying, that he was not only the advifer 
but the fpedlator of Crichton’s wonderful contefts. 
It is evident, however, from the dedication, that his 
extraordinary abilities were not univerfally acknow¬ 
ledged and admired. Some there were who detradted 
from them, and were difpleafed with Manutius for fo 
warmly fnpporting his rfeputation. 

“ As to the real caufe and manner of our young 
Scotfman’s death, both of them Hill remain in fome 
degree of obfcurity. That he was killed in a ren¬ 
counter at the carnival at Mantua, is teflified by too 
many authors to be reafonably doubted. But whether 
there was that particular malignity on the part of Vin¬ 
cenzo di Gonzago, which is commonly afcribed to 
him, may be confidered as uncertain. 

“ One important method yet remains by which we 
may be enabled to form a judgment of Crichton’s 
genius, and that is front a perufal of the four poems 
of his which are ftill preferved. It is, however, to be 
feared, that thefe will not exhibit him in a very high 
point of view. Some fancy, perhaps, may be thought 
to be difplayed in the longed of his poems, which was 
written on occafion of his approach to the city of Ve¬ 
nice. He there reprefents a Naiad as riling up before 
him ; and, by the order of the Mufesand of Minerva, 
direfling him how to proceed. But this is a fenti- 
ment which fo eafily prefents itfelf to a claflical reader, 
that it can fcarcely be confidered as deferving the 
name of a poetical invention. The three other poems 
of Crichton have dill lefs to recommend them. Indeed 
his verfes will not dand the ted of a rigid examination 
even with regard to quantity. 

“ What then is the opinion which on the whole we 
are to form of the admirable Crichton ? It is evident 
that he was a youth of fuch lively parts as excited 


great prefent admiration, and high expeditions with Critchon 
regard to his future attainments. He appears to hav& II 
had a fine perfon, to have been adroit in his bodily cx- Critn-Tar- 
crcifes, to have pofied'ed a peculiar facility in learning . ta "' , 
languages, to have enjoyed a remarkably quick and 
retentive memory, and to have excelled in a power of 
declamation, a fluency of fpeech, and a readintfs of re¬ 
ply. His knowledge, likewife, was probably very un¬ 
common for his years ; and this, in conjundtion with 
his other qualities, enabled him to fliine in public de¬ 
putation. But whether his knowledge and learning 
were accurate or profound, may jurtly be queflioned ; 
and it may equally be doubted whether he would have 
arifen to any extraordinary degree of eminence in the 
literary world. It will always be refledled upon with re¬ 
gret, that his early and untimely death prevented this 
matter from being brought to the tell of experiment.’' 

From the portraits which remain of Crichton, it 
appears that in his face and form he was beautiful 
and elegant, and that his body and limb-;, though not 
mufcular or athletic, were well proportioned, and fit¬ 
ted for feats of agility. The following catalogue of 
Crichton’s works is given by Dempller: i. Od<e ad 
Laurentium Maffajuplures. n.Laudes Patavinx , Carmen 
extempore effufum, cum in Jacobi Moy (it Corue/» domo ex- 
perimentum ingenii coram tota Academia: frequentia, non 
Jitie multorum jiupore ) faceret. 3. Ignorationis Laudatio, 
extemporale Tbetnaibidem redditu 7 )i,pofl fex horarum dif- 
putationes, utpraefentes fomniapotiusjovere quam rem ft 
veramvidere affirmarint, ait Manutius. 4 .De appuifu 
fuo Venetias. 5. Oda: ad Aldum Manutium. 6. EpijhLe 
ad Diverfos. 7. Pr#jatio?ies folemnes in omnes Scie?itias 
facras et prophatias 8. Judicium de Philofophis. 9. Er- 
rores Arifloteiis. ro. Arma an Litera; praflant , Con- 
trover fia oratoria. it. Refutatio Mathematicorum. 12. 

A Comedy in the Italian language. 

CRICK, among farriers, is when a horfe cannot 
turn his neck any manner of way, but holds it fore 
right, infomuch that he cannot take his meat from the 
ground without great pain. 

CRICKET, in zoology. See Gryllus. 

Cricket is alfo the name of an exercife or game, 
with bats and a ball. 

Mole Cricket. See Grylj.otalpa.- 

CRICKLADE, a borough-town of Wiltfhire, 
fituated on the river Ifis, about 26 miles fouth-wefl: of 
Oxford. It fends two members to parliament. W. 

Long. 1. yj. N. Lat. 51. 35. 

CRICOARYTANOIDiEUS, in anatomy, a name 
given to two mufcics of Lhe larynx. See Anatomy, 
n° 116. 

CRICOIDES, in anatomy, a cartilage of the la¬ 
rynx, called alfo the annular cartilage. It occupies the 
lowed pan by way of bafe to the reft of the cartilages, 
and to the lower part of it the afpera arteria adheres. 

See Anatomy, Table of the mufcles. 

CRICOTHYROID^EUS, in anatomy, one of the 
five proper mufcles of the larynx. Ibid. 

CRIM-TARTARS, a people of Afia, fo called 
becaufe they originally came from Crimea. They 
rove from place to place in fearch of paftures, their 
houfes being drawn on carts. There are a great num¬ 
ber of them about Aftrachan, to which place they flock 
in the winter-time ; but they are not permitted to en¬ 
ter the city : for this realbn, they eredt huts up and 
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Crim, down in the open fields ; which are made either of 
Trim; and luill-rufties or reeds, being about 12 fVu iu diameter, 
Punu'h- of a round form, and with a hole at the top to let out 
. rac " t ‘ the fmoke. Their fuel is turf or cow-dung; and, when 
the weather is very cold, they cover the hut w ith a 
coarfe cloth, and fometimes pafs feveral days without 
ftirrhg out. They are generally of fmall filature, 
with large faces, little eyes, and of an olive complec- 
t-iou. The men are generally lo wrinkled in their 
faces, that they look like old women. Their com¬ 
mon food is fiflx dried in the fun, which ferves them 
inflead of bread ; and they eat the flelli of horfes as 
well as camels. Their drink is water and milk, espe¬ 
cially mares milk, which they carry about in nafty 
leathern-bags. Their garments are of coarfe grey 
cloth, with a loofe mantle made of a black Iheep’s 
Ikiu, and a cap of the fame. The women are clothed 
in white linen, with which likewife they drefs their 
heads, hanging a great many Mufcovian pence about 
them; and there is likewife a hole left to Hick 
feathers- in. As for their religion, they are a fort 
of Mahometans; but do not coop up their women 
like the Turks. 

Criai-tart ary, or Crimea. See Crimea. 

CRIME and Punishment. The difeuflion and 
admrafurement of crimes and punilhments forms in 
every country the code of criminal law; or, as it is 
more ufually denominated in England, the dodlrine of 
the pleas of the crown : fo called, becaufe the king, in 
whom, centres the majeftyof the whole community, is 
fuppofed by the law to be the perfon injured by every 
inf raft ion of the public rights belonging to that com¬ 
munity ; and is therefore in all cafes the proper profe- 
cutor for every public offence. 

The knowledge of this branch of jnrifprudence, 
which teaches the nature, extent, and degrees of 
every crime, and adjufts to it its adequate and neceffary 
penalty, is of the utmoff importance to every indivi¬ 
dual in the ftate. For no rank or elevation in life, 
no uprightnefs of heart, no prudence or circumfpeftion 
of condnft, fliould tempt a man to conclude, that he 
may not at fome time or other be deeply interefted in 
thefe refearches. The infirmities of the belt among 
us, the vices and ungovernable paffions of others, the 
inftability of all human affairs, and the numberlcfs un- 
forefeen-events which the compafs of a day may bring 
forth, will teach us (upon a moment’s refleftion), that 
to know with precifion what the laws of our country 
have forbidden, and the deplorable eonfequences to 
which a wilful difobedience may expofe us, is a mat¬ 
ter of iiniverfal concern. 

In proportion to the importance of .the criminal 
law, ought alfo to be the care and attention of the le- 
gifiature in properly forming and enforcing it. It 
fhould' be founded upon principles that are permanent, 
uniform, and univerfal; and always conformable to 
the didlates of truth and juftice, the feelings of huma-i 
nity, and the indelible rights of mankind : though it 
fometimes (provided there be no rranfgreflion of thefe 
eternal bounderies) may be modified,, narrowed, or 
enlarged, according to the local or occafional neceffi- 
ties of the ftate which it is meant to govern. A'nd 
yet, either from a want of attention to thefe prin¬ 
ciples in the firft concodlion of the laws, and adopting 
iu their ftead the impetuous diflates of avarice, atpbi- 
Vol. V. 


tion, and revenge ; from retaining the cTtfeordant pc* Crime ard 
litical regulations, which fuccellivc conqurro; s or lac- 
tions have eftablilbed, in the various revolutions of n "- M ' 

Vermont ; from giving a iafting efficacy 10 (auctions 
that were intended to be temporary, and made (as 
lord Bacon exprefics it) merely upon the (pur of foe 
occafion ; or from, laftly, too baldly employing finch 
means as are greatly dilproportionate to their end, in 
order to check the progrefis of fome very prevalent 
offence; from fome, or from all, of thefe cades it 
hath happened, that the criminal law is in every coun¬ 
try of Europe more tude and impeded! than the civil. 

We Ihall not here enter into any minute enquiries 
concerning the localconftitutions of other nations; the 
inhumanity and miftaken policy of which have been 
fufficiently pointed out by ingenious writers cf their 
own*. 'But even in Great Britain, where the crown-• As i'nron 
law is with juftice fuppofed to be more nearly ad- Moiitef- 
vanced to perfection ; where crimes are more accu- 
rately defined, and penalties lefs uncertain and ar- id * 

. * r j. cQnu, 

bitrar y ; where all acenrations are public, and tn« 
als in the face of the world ; where torture is un¬ 
known, and every delinquent is judged by fuch c.f his 
equals, again!! whom he can form no exception, nor 
even a p< rfonal dillike ;—even there we filial? occafion- 
ally find room to remark fome particulars that feera 
to want revifion and amendment. Thefe have chief¬ 
ly arifen from too fcrupulous an adherence to feme 
rules of the ancient common law, where the rcafous 
have ceded upon which thofe rules were founded ; from 
not repealing fuch of the old penal laws as are either 
obfolete or abfurd ; and from too little cat e and atten¬ 
tion in framing and palling new ones. The enabling 
of penalties to which a whole nation filtnll be fubject, 
ought not to be left, as a matter of indifference, to the 
paffions or inrerefts of a few, who upon temporary- 
motives may prefer or fupport fuch a bill ; but be 
calmly and maturely confidered by ptrfons who know 
what provifions the laws have already made to reme¬ 
dy the mifehief complained of, who can from expe¬ 
rience forefee the probable eonfequences of thofe 
which are now propofed, and who will judge without 
paffion or prejudice how adequate they are to the evil. 

It is never ufual in the bonfe of peers even to read a 
private bill which may affedl the property of an indi¬ 
vidual, without firft referring it to fome of the learn¬ 
ed judges, and hearing their report thereon. And 
furely equal precaution is neceffary, when laws are 
to be eftablilhed, which may affed! the property, the 
liberty,-and perhaps even the lives, of thoufands. Had 
fach a reference taken place, it is impoffible that in 
the 18th century it could ever have been made a ca¬ 
pital crime, to break down (however malicioufly) the 
mound of a filhpond, whereby any fifli Ihall efcape 5 
or to cut down a cherry-tree in an orchard. Were 
even a committee appointed but once in an hundred 
years to revife the criminal law, it could not have con¬ 
tinued to this hour a felony without benefit of clergy, 
to be feen for one month in the company of perfons 
who call themfelves or are called Egyptians. 

It is true, that thefe outrageous penalties, being 
feldom or never inflieled, are hardly known to be the 
l.-iw by the public ; but that rather aggravates the 
mifehief, by laying a fnare for the unwary. Yet they Bi ac i§. 
cannot but occur to the obfervauon of any one, who Comment. 

5 Z hath 
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Crime and hath undertaking the talk of examining the great out- 
1 'i'nUh- lines of our law, and tracing them up to their prin- 
men j- ciples , and it is the duty of fuch a one to hint them 
' v with decency to thole whofe abilities and Rations 
enable them to apply the remedy. Proceed we now 
to conlider (in the firft place) the general nature of 
crimes. 

I. A crime, or mifdemeanour, is an aft committed, 
or omitted, in violation of a public law, either forbid¬ 
ding or commanding it. This general definition com¬ 
prehends both crimes and mifdemeanours; which, pro¬ 
perly /peaking, are mere fynonymous terms : though 
in common ufage, the word “-crimes” is made to de¬ 
note fuch offences as are of a deeper and more atro¬ 
cious dye ; while fmaller faults, and omiflions of lefs 
confeqtteuce, are comprized under the gentler name of 
“ mifdemeanours” only. 

The ditlinftion of public wrongs from private, of 
crimes and mifdemeanours from civil injuries, feems 
principally to conlift in this : that private wrongs, or 
civil injuries, are an infringement or privation of the 
civil rights which belong to individuals, confidered 
merely as individuals ; public wrongs, or crimes and 
mifdemeanours, are a breach and violation of the pub¬ 
lic rights and duties, due to-the whole community, con- 
iidered. as a community, in its facial aggregate capaci¬ 
ty. As if I detain a field from another man, to which 
the law has givin him a right, this is a civil injury, and 
not a crime ; for here only the right of an individual is 
concerned, and it is immaterial to the public which of 
us is in pofleflion of the land : but treafon, murder, 
and robbery, are properly ranked among crimes ftnee, 
befides the injury done to individuals, they flrike at 
the very being of fociety; which cannot poffibly fub- 
fift, where actions of this fort are fuffered to efcape 
with impunity. 

In all cafes the crime includes an injury : every pub* 
lie offence is alfo a private wrong, and fome what more ; 
it affefts. the individual, and it likewife affefts the com¬ 
munity. Thus treafon in imagining the king’s death, 

. involves in it confpiracy againll an individual, which 
is alfo a civil injury : but as this fpecies of treafon in 
its coufequences principally tends to the diffolution of 
government, and the deftruftion thereby of the order 
and peace of fociety, this denominates it a crime of 
the bigheft magnitude. Murder is an injury to the 
life ofa.11 individual ; but the law of fociety conliders 
principally the lofs which the Rate fuRains by be¬ 
ing deprived of a member, and the pernicious ex¬ 
ample thereby fet, for others to do the like. Rob¬ 
bery may be confidered in the fame view : it is an in¬ 
jury to private property ; but, were that all, a civil 
fatisfaftion in damages might atone for it r the public 
mifehief is the thing, for the prevention of which our 
laws have made it a capital offence. In thefe grofs 
and atrocious injuries the private wrong is fvvallowed 
up in the public : we feldom hear any mention made 
of fatisfaftion to the individual ; the fatisfaftion to the 
community being fo very great. And indeed, as the 
public crime is not otherwife avenged than by forfei¬ 
ture of life and property, it is impoflible afterwards 
to make any reparation for the private wrong ; which 
ean only he had from the body or goods of the ag- 
greffor. But there are crimes of an inferior nature, 
kt which the public puniihment is not £0 fevere^ but It 


affords room for a private compenfation alfo: and Crime ancf 
herein the diliinftion of crimes from civil injuries is Punifh- 
very apparent. For inftance ; in the cafe of battery, mellt " 
or beating another, the aggreflor may be indifted lor,' v , 
this at the fuit of the king, for diRurbing the public 
peace, and be puniflied criminally by fine and impri¬ 
sonment : and the party beaten may alfo have his pri¬ 
vate remedy by aftion of trefpafs for the injury, which 
he in particular fuflains, and recover a civil fatisfaftion 
in damages. So alfo, in cafe of a public nuifance, 
as digging a ditch acrofs a highway, this is punifhable 
by indictment, as' a common offence to the whole 
kingdom, and all hismajefty’s fubjefts: but if any in¬ 
dividual fuflains any fpecial damage thereby, as la¬ 
ming his horfe, breaking his carriage, or the like, 
the offender may be compelled to make ample fatif- 
faftion, as well for the private injury as for the public 
wrong. 

II. The nature of crimes and mifdemeanours in gc*- 
neral being thus afeertained and difiinguifhed, we 
proceed in the next place to confider the general 11a- 
tuie of punilhments : Which are evils or inconvenien¬ 
ces confequcnt upon crimes and mifdemeanours ; be¬ 
ing devifed, denounced, and inflifted by human laws,. 
in confequence of difobedience or mifbehaviour in 
thofe, to regulate whofe conduft fuch laws were re- 
fpeftiveiy made. And herein we will briefly confi¬ 
der the power, the esid, and the meaftire, of human 
punifhmenr. 

1. As to the fower of human puniihment, or the 
right of the temporal legiflator to inflift diferetionary 
penalties for crimes and mifdemeanours. It is-clear, BUclJf.. 
that the right of punching crimes- againft the law of Cemmtnti. 
nature, as murder and the like-, is in a Rate of mere 
nature, veRed in every individual. For it muft be 
veRed in foniebody ; otherwife the laws of nature 
would be vain and fruitlefs, if none were empowered 
to put them in execution : and if that power is vefled 
in any one, it muR alfo be veRed in all mankind ; 
fince all are by nature equal. Whereof the firfl mur¬ 
derer Cain was fo fenfible, that we find him expref- 
fingliis apprehenfions, that whoever fliould find him 
would flay him. In a Rate of fociety this right is 
transferred from individuals to the fovertign power ; 
whereby men are prevented from being-judges in their 
own caufes, which is one of the evils that civil go¬ 
vernment was intended to remedy. Whatever power 
therefore individuals had of punifhing offences againft 
the law of nautre, that is now veRed in the magi- 
Rrate alone ; who bears the fword of juRice by the 
confent of the whole community. And to this pre¬ 
cedent natural power of individuals muft be referred- 
that right, which fome have argued to belong to eve¬ 
ry ftate (though, in faft, never exercifed by any), 
of punifhing not only their own fubjefts, but alfo fo¬ 
reign embaffadors, even with death itfelf; in cafe 
they have offended,, not indeed againft the municipar 
laws of the country, but againft the divine laws of 
nature, and become liable thereby to forfeit their lives, 
for their guilt. 

As to offences merely againft the laws of focicty>. 
which are only mala prohibita, and not mala in fe , 
the temporal magiftrate is alfo empowered to inflift 
coercive penalties for fuch tranfgrefiion : and this by 
the confent of individuals; who, in forming focieties 

did,. 
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Crime and did cither tacitly or exprefsly invert the fovc reign 
Punifli- power with a right of making laws, and of enforcing 
me ”j- ) obtdience to them when made, by exeicifmg, upon 
their non-obfervance, feverities adequate to the evil. 
The lawfulnefs therefore of punifliing fnch criminals is 
founded upon this principle, that the law by which 
they fuffer was made by their own confent; it is a part 
of the original contract into w hicli they entered, when 
firftthey engaged in fociety ; it was calculated for, and 
has long contributed to, their own fecurity. 

This right therefore, being thus conferred by uni- 
verfal confent, gives to the ftate exafliy the fame 
power, and no more, over all its members, as each 
individual member had naturally over himfelf or o- 
tliers. Which has occalioncd fome to doubt, how far 
a human legiflature ought to inflict capital punifliments 
for pofitive offences: offences againrt: the municipal law 
only, and not againrt the law of nature; fince no in¬ 
dividual has, naturally, a power of inflicting death upon 
himfelf or others for actions in themfelves indifferent. 
With regard to offences mala in fe, capital punilh- 
ments are in fome inftances inflicted by the immediate 
command of God himfelf to all mankind ; as, in the 
cafe of murder, by the precept delivered to Noah 
their common anceftor and reprefentative. “ Whofo 
(< flieddeth man’s blood, by man flrall his blood be 
“ fhed.” In other inftances they are inflicted after 
the example of the Creator, in his pofitive code of 
laws for the regulation of the Jewiftr republic; as in 
the cafe of the crime againrt nature. But they are 
fontetimes inflicted without fuch exprefs warrant or 
example, at the will and diferetion of the human le¬ 
giflature : as for forgery, for theft, and fometimes for 
•ffences of a lighter kind. This practice is thus j ufti- 
fied by that great and good man Sir Matthew Hale: 
“ When offences grow enormous, frequent, and dan- 
gerous to a kingdom or ftate, deftruCtive or highly 
pernicious to civil focieties, and to the great infecu- 
“ rity and danger of the kingdom or its inhabitants, 
“ fevere puniftiment and even death itfelf is necefiary 
« to be annexed to laws in many cafes by the pru- 
t( dence of lawgivers.” It is therefore the enormity, 
or dangerous tendency, of the crime, that alone can 
warrant any earthly legiflature in putting him to death 
that commits it. It is not its frequency only, or the 
difficulty of otherwife preventing it, that will excufe 
our attempting to prevent it by a wanton effufion of 
human blood. For though the end of punifkment is 
to deter men from offending, it never can follow from 
whence, that it is lawful to deter them at any rate and 
by any means ; fince there may be unlawful methods 
of enforcing obedience even to the jufteft laws. E- 
very humane legiflator will be therefore extremely 
cautious of eftablilhing laws that inflict the penalty of 
death, efpecially for flight offences, or fuch as are mere¬ 
ly pofitive. He will experi a better reafon for his 
fo doing, than that loofe one which generally is given; 
that it is found by former experience that no lighter 
‘ penalty will be effectual. For is it found upon far¬ 
ther experience, that capital punilhments are more 
effectual? Was the vaft territory of all the Ruffias 
worfe regulated under the late emprefs Elizabeth, 
than under her more fanguinary predeceffors ? Is it 
now under Catherine II. lefs civilized, lefs focial, lefs 
feetre ? And yet we are affured, that neither of thefc 
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illuftrious princcffcs have, throughout their whole ad- Crime .-ml 
miniftration, inflicted the penalty of death : and the rumfl.- 
latterhas, upon full peri'uafion of its being uftk fs, nay . ra ‘ it - 
even pernicious, given orders for uloiifhi. g it entire¬ 
ly throughout her extenfivc dominions, hut indeed, 
were capital punifliments proved by experience to be 
a lure and effectual remedy, that would not piovc the 
ncceffity (upon which the juftice and propriety de¬ 
pend) of inflicting them upon all occafions when other 
expedients fail. It is feared this rtafoning would ex¬ 
tend a great deal too far. For inftance, the damage 
done to our public roads by loaded waggons is univer- 
fally allowed, and many laws have been made to pre¬ 
vent it, none of which have hitherto proved effectual. 

But it does not therefore follow, that it would be juft 
for the legiflature to inflict death upon every obflinate 
carrier, who defeats or dudes the provifions of for¬ 
mer ftatutes. Vi here the evil to be prevented is not 
adequate to the violence of the preventive, a fovercign. 
that thinks ferioufly can never juflify fuch a law to the 
dictates of confluence and humanity. To fhed the 
blood of our fellow-creature is a matter that requires 
the greatert deliberation, and the fullefl'conviction of 
our own authority : for life is the immediate gift of God- 
to man ; which neither he can refign, nor can it be ta¬ 
ken from him, unlefs by the command or permiffion of 
him who gave it, either exprefsly revealed, or colleded 
from the laws of nature or fociety by clear and indispu¬ 
table demonrtration. 

We would not be under flood to deny the right of 
the legiflature in any country to enforce its own laws 
by the death of the tranfgrelTor, though perfons of 
fome abilities have doubted it ; but only to ftiggeft a 
few hints for the confideration of fuch as are, or may 
hereafter become, legiflators. When a queftion a- 
rifes, whether death may be lawfully inflicted for 
this or that tranfgreffion, the wifdom of the laws 
rnuft decide it: and to this public judgment or deci- 
flon all private judgments muft fubmir ; clfe there 
is an end of the firft principle of all fociety and go¬ 
vernment. The guilt of blood, if any, muft lie at 
their doors, who mifmterpret the extent of their war¬ 
rant ; and not at the doors of the fubjeCt, who is 
bound to receive the interpretations that are given by 
the fovereign power. 

2. As to the end, or final caufe, of human punifli¬ 
ments. This is not by way of atonement or expia¬ 
tion for the crime committed ; for that muft be left ta 
the juft determination of the Supreme Being : but as a 
precaution againrt future offences of the lame kind. 

This is effected three ways: either by the amend¬ 
ment of the offender himfelf ; for which purpofe all 
corporeal punifliments, fines, and temporary exile or 
. imprifonment, are inflicted : or, by deterring others 
by the dread of his example from offending in the like 
way, “ nl pcena (as Tally expreffes it) ad pan cos, 

metus ad omnes, perveniat ; which gives rife to all 
ignominious punifliments, and to fuch executions of 
juftice as are open and public : or, laflly, by depriving 
the party injuring of the power to do future mif- 
chief; which is effected by either putting him to 
deaih, or condemning him to perpetual confinement, 
flavery, or exile. The fame one aid, of preventing 
future crimes, is endeavoured to be anfwered by each 
of thefe three fpecies of pnnifliment. The public gains 
3 -Z 2 equal 
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Crime and ccp.il fccurity, whether the offender himfelf be a- 
Panifh- mended by wholefomc correction, or whether he be 
me iU - difabled from doing any farther harm : and if the pe- 

' v nalty fails of both tlxeie effects, as it may do, flill the 

terror of his example remains as a warning to other 
citizens. The method, however, of inflicting piinilh- 
luenr ought always to be proportioned to the particu¬ 
lar purpufe it is meant to ferve, and by no means to 
exceed it: therefore the pains of death, and perpetual 
dilability by exile, flavery, or imprilbnment, ought ne¬ 
ver to be inflicted, but when the offender appears in¬ 
corrigible : which may be collected either from a re¬ 
petition of minuter offences; or from the perpetration 
of fome one crime of deep malignity, which of itfelf 
demonltrates a dilpolition without hope or probability 
of amendment : and in fuch cafes it would be cruelty to 
the public to defer the puniflunent of fuch a criminal 
till lie had an opportunity of repeating perhaps the 
worft of villanies. 

3. As to the meafure of human puniflmients. From 
what has been obferved in the former articles we may 
colled, that the quantity of paniftxment can never be 
abfolutely determined by any handing invariable rule : 
but it muft be left to the arbitration of the legiflarure 
to inilid fuch penalties as are warranted by the laws 
of nature and fociety, and fuch as appear to be the belt 
calculated to an liv er the end of precaution againlt fu¬ 
ture offences. 

Hence it will be evident, that what fome have fo 
highly extolled for its equity, the lex talionis or “ law 
of retaliation,” can never be in all cafes an adequate or 
permanent rule of punilhment. I11 fome cafes indeed it 
feenis to be didated by natural reafon ; as in the cafe 
of confpiracies to do an injury, or falfe accufations of 
the innocent; to which we may add that law of the 
Jews and Egyptians, mentioned by Jofephus and Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus, that whoever without fufficient caufe 
was found with any mortal poifon in his cuftody, Ihould 
himfelf be obliged to take it. But, in general, the 
difference of perform, place, time, provocation, or 
other circumflauces, may enhance or mitigate the of¬ 
fence ; and in fuch cafes retaliation can never be a 
proper meafure of juflice. If a nobleman ftrikes a 
peafant, all mankind will fee, that if a court of juflice 
awards a return of the blow, it is more than a juft 
compenfation. On the other hand, retaliation may 
fometimes be too eafy a fentence ; as, if a man mali- 
cioully Ihould put out the remaining eye of him who 
had loll one before, it is too flight a punifhment for the 
maimer to lofe only one of his: and therefore the law 
of the Locrians, which demanded an eye for an eye, 
was in this iaflancejudicioufly altered; by decreeing, in 
imitation of Solon’s laws, that he who (truck out the 
eye of a one-eyed man, ihould lofe both his own in re¬ 
turn. Belides, there are very many crimes, that will 
in no Ill ape admit of thefe penalties, without manifelt 
abfurdity and wickednefs. Theft cannot be punifhed 
by theft, defamation by defamation, forgery by for¬ 
gery, adultery by adultery, and the like. And we 
may add, that thofe inftances, wherein retaliation ap¬ 
pears to he ufed, even by the divine authority, do not 
really proceed upon the rule of exact retribution, by 
doing to the criminal the fame hurt he has done to his 
neighbour, and no more ; but this correfpondence be¬ 
tween the crime and punilhment is barely a confe- 


quence from fome other principle. Death is ordered Crime and 
to he punifhed with death ; not beeaufe one is equiva- Punifli- 
lent to the other, for that would be expiation, and-not meDt ‘ 
punilhment. Nor is death always an equivalent for ' * 

death : the execution of a needy decrepid affaflin is a 
poor fatisfadion for the death of a nobleman in the 
bloom of his youth, and full enjoyment of his friends, 
his honours, and his fortune. But the reafon upon 
which this fentence is grounded feems to be, that 
this is the higheft penalty that man can infiid, and 
tends mod to the feenriry of the world : by remo¬ 
ving one murderer from the earth, ard fettills; a dread¬ 
ful example to deter others : fo that even this grand 
inflance proceeds upon other principles than thofe of 
retaliation. And truly, if any meaftires of punilhment 
is to be taken from the damage fuitained by the fuf- 
fercr, the punilhment ought rather to exceed than 
equal the injury ; lince it ieems contrary to reafon and 
equity, that the guilty (if convided) fliocld fufrei no 
more than the innocent nas done before him: efpeci- 
ally as the differing of the innocent is pad and irrevo¬ 
cable, that of the guilty is future,Tontingent, and liable 
to be efcaped or evaded. With regard indeed to crimes 
that are incomplete, which confid merely in the in¬ 
tention, and are not yet carried into ad, as confpira- 
cies and the like ; the innocent has a chance to frudrate 
or avoid the villany, as the confpirator has alfo a 
chance to efcape his punilhment : and this may be one 
reafon why the lex taliotih is more proper to be in- 
Aided, if at all, for crimes that confld in intention 
than for fuch as are carried into ad. It feems indeed 
confonant to natural reafon, and has therefore been 
adapted as a maxim by feveral theoretical writers, that 
the punilhment due to the crime of which one falfefy 
accufes another Ihould be infflided on the perjured in¬ 
former. Accordingly, when it was once attempted to 
introduce into England the law of retaliation, it was 
intended as a punilhment for fuch only as preferred 
malicious accufations againfl others ; it being enaded by 
Aattite 37 Edw. III. c. 18. that fuch as preferred any 
fuggeftions to the king’s great council Ihould put in 
fureties of taliation; that is, to incur the fame pain 
that the other Ihould have had, in cafe th'e fuggeflioii 
were found untrue. But, after one years experience, 
this puniflunent of taliation was rejeded, and imprifon- 
ment adopted in its flead. 

But though from what has been faid it appears, that 
there cannot be any regular determinate method of 
rating the quantity of punilhments for crimes, by any 
one uniform rule; but they mull he referred to the will 
and diferetion of the legillative power : yet there are 
fome general principles, drawn from the nature and cir- 
cumftances of the crime, that may be of fome,afliftance 
in allotting it an adequate puniflunent. 

As, ffrll, with regard to the objed of it: for the 
greater and more exalted the objed of an injury is, 
the more care Ihould be taken to prevent that injury, 
and of courfe under this aggravation the punilhment 
Ihould be more fevere. Therefore treafon in con- 
fpiring the king’s death is (in Britain) punilhed with 
greater rigour than even adually killing any pri¬ 
vate fubjed. And yet, generally, a delign to tranf- 
grefs is not fo flagrant an enormity as the adual 
completion of that delign. For evil, the nearer We 
approach it., is the more difagreeable and fttockingj 
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Crime and fo that it requires more obftinacy in wickednefs to 
Putiift- perpetrate aa unlawful action, titan barely to enter- 
v went. ta j 0 t j ie thought of it: and it is an encouragement 
to repentance and remorfe, even till the latl Huge of 
any crime, that it never is too late to retrach ; and that 
if a man Hops even here, it is better for him than if 
he proceeds: for which reafons an attempt to rob, to 
raviih, or to kill, is far lefs penal than the adtual rob¬ 
bery, rape, or murder. But in the cafe of a treafonable 
confpiracy, the object whereof is the king’s majelty, 
the bare intention will deferve the high eft degree of 
feverity ; not becaufe the intention is equivalent to 
the act itfelf; but becaufe the greated rigour is no 
more than adequate to a treafonable purpofe of the 
heart, and tnerc is no greater left to iuiiidt upon the 
a final execution itfelf. 

Again : The violence of pallion, or temptation, may 
fometimes alleviate a crime: as theft, in cafe of hunger, 
is far more worthy of companion, than when commit¬ 
ted through avarice, or to fupply one in luxurious ex- 
celfes. To kill a man upon fudden and violent refeut- 
ntent is lefs penal than upon cool deliberate malice. The 
age, education, and character, of the offender; the re¬ 
petition (or otherwife) of the offence ; the time, the 
place, the company wherein it was. committed ; all 
thefe, and a thoufand other incidents, may aggravate 
or extenuate the crime (a). 

Farther : As punilhments are chieily intended for the 
prevention of future crimes, it is but reafonable that 
among crimes of different natures Ihofe fhould be mo ft 
feverely punifiied, which are the mod dedructive of 
the public fafety and happinefs ; and, among crimes of 
an equal malignity, thole which a mad has the mod 
frequent and eafy opportunities of committing, which 
cannot be fo eaiily guarded againd as others, and 
which therefore the offender has the dronged induce¬ 
ment to commit: according to what Cicero obferves, 
Ea funt aniMadvertendapeccata maxim:, qua difficillime 
pracaventur. Hence it is> that for a iervant to rob his 
mader is in more cafes capital than f©r a dranger. If 
a fervant kills his madef> it is a. fpecies of treafon ; in 
another it is only murder. To deal a handkerchief, or 
other tride of above the value of twelvepence, privately 
from one’s perfon, is made capital; but to carry off a 
load of corn from an open field, though of fifty times 
greater value, is punifiied with tra'ufportation only. 
And in the ifland of Man this rule was formerly carried 
fo far, that to take away an horfe or an ox was there 
no felony, but a trefpafs, becaufe of the difficulty in 
that little territory to conceal them or carry them off: 
but to fteal a pig ora fowl, which is eafily done, was 
a capital mifdetneanour, and the offender was punifiied 
with death, 

Laftly, as a conclufion to the whole, we may ob- 
fefve, that puniihnients of unreafonable feverity, efpe- 
cially when indifcriminately inflidled, have lefs effeid 
in preventing crimes, and amending the manners of a 
people, than fuch as are more merciful in general, yet 
properly intermixed with due didindtions of feverity. 


It is the femiment of an ingenious writer, who feems Crime and 
to have well dudied the fprings of human action, that Funith- 
crimes are more effectually prevented by the certainty mcim 
than by the feverity of puniihment; for the exceluve 
feverity of laws (fays Momefquieu) hinders their exe¬ 
cution. 'When the puniihment furpaffes all meafure, 
the public will frequently prefer impunity to it. T hits 
alfo the datutc i Mar. It. i. c. i. recites in its pre¬ 
amble, “ that the date of every king confids more al- 
furedly in the love M the fubjccl towards their prince, 
than in the dread of laws male with rigorous pains; 
and that laws made for the prefervation of the com¬ 
monwealth without great penalties, are more often, 
obeyed and kept than laws made with extreme pm.iftl- 
ments.” Happy had it been for the nation if the fub. 
fequent pradtice of tint deluded priucefs in matters of 
religion, had been correfpondent to thefe fentiments 
of herfeif and parliament in matters of date ar.J go* 
vernmfint ! We may further obferve, that fanguinary 
laws are a bad fymptom of the didemper of any date, 
or at lead of its weak conditution. The laws of the 
Roman kings, and the twelve tables of the dcuihh'.ri, 
were full of cruel punilhments : the Porcian law, which 
exempted all citizens from fentence of death, filently. 
abrogated them all. In this period the republic flou- 
rifhed : under the emperors fevere punilhments were 
revived, and then the empire fell. 

It is, moreover, abfiird and impolitic to apply the 
fame puniihment to crimes of different malignity. A 
multitude of fanguinary laws (belides the doubt that 
may be entertained concerning the right of making 
them) do likewife prove a manifed defedt either in the 
wifdom of the legiflative, or the drength of the exe¬ 
cutive, power. It is a kind of quackery in govern¬ 
ment, and argues a want of folid Ikill, to apply the 
fameuniverfal remedy, th tultimum fuppiiciinu, to every 
cafe of difficulty, It is, it mud be owned, much eafier 
to extirpate than to amend mankind ; yet that magi- 
drate mod be edeemed both a weak and a cruel fur* 
geon, who cuts off every limb which through igno¬ 
rance or indolence he will not attempt to cure. It has 
been therefore iiigenionfly propofed, that in every date 
a feale of crimes Ihould be formed, with a correspond¬ 
ing fealeof punilhments, defeending from the greated 
to the lead. But if that be too romantic an idea, yet ■ 
at lead a w ife legillator will mark the principal divi- 
dons, and not aflign penalties of the firlt degree to of¬ 
fences of an inferior rank. Where men fee no didinc- 
tion made in the nature and gradations of puniihment. 
the generality will be led to conclude there is no di- 
dindtion in the guilt, Thus in France the puniihment 
of robbery, either with or without murder, is the fame: 
hefice it is, that though perhaps they are therefore 
fubjeid to fewer robberies, yet they never rob but 
they alfo murder. In China murderers are cut to pie- . 
ces, and robbers not: hence in that country they never 
murder on the highway, though they often rob. And 
in Britain, befides the additional terrors of a fpeedy 
execution, and a fubfequent expofure or dilfcction, 

robbers 


(a) Thus Demodhenes (in his oration againd Midias) finely works up the aggravations of the infults he 
had received. “ I was abufed (fays he) by my enemy, in cold blood, out of malice, not by beat of 
“ wine, in the morning, publicly, before drangers as .well as citizens; and that in the. temple, whither 
t* the duty of my office called me.” 
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Crime and robbers have a hope of tranfportation, which feldom 
Punilh- is extended to murderers. This has the fame eifedft 
, m ^ nt - t here as in China, in preventing frequent aflafiination 
and daughter. 

Yet though in this inftance we may glory in the 
wifdorn .of our law, we lhall find it more difficult to 
juftify the frequency of capital punilhment to be found 
therein; inflifted (perhaps inattentively) by a multi¬ 
tude of fucceflive independent flatutes, upon crimes 
very different in their natures. It is a melancholy 
truth, that among the variety of adions which men 
are daily liable to commit, no lefs than 160 have been 
declared by adt of parliament to be felonies without 
benefit of clergy; or, in other words, to be worthy 
of inftant death. So dreadful a lift, inftead of diminilh- 
ing, increafes the number of offenders. The injured, 
through compaflion, will often forbear to profecute ; 
juries, through compaflion, will fometimes forget their 
oaths, and either acquit the guilty or mitigate the na¬ 
ture of the offence ; and judges, through compaflion, 
will refpit one half of the convidts, and recommend 
them to the royal mercy. Among fo many chances of 
efcaping,the needy and hardened offender overlooks the 
multitude that fuffer : he boldly engages in fome de- 
fperate attempt to relieve his wants or fupply his vices; 
and if unexpectedly the hand of juftice overtakes him, 
he deems himfelf peculiarly unfortunate in falling atlaft 
a facrifice to thofe laws which long impunity has taugb t 
him to contemn. 

As to the trials and mode of punifliment. See Ar¬ 
raignment ; Trial, and the references therefrom; 
Conviction ;Judgment ; Attainder; Corrup¬ 
tion ofBlood ; Forfeiture ; Execution ; thefeve- 
ral Crimes under their refpedtive names ; and Law, Part 
II, exxii. etfeq.. and Part III. clxxxvi. 

Perfms capable or incapable of committing Crimes ; or 
(which is all one) of fuffering the cenfures of the law 
upon the commiilion of forbidden adts. 

All the feveral pleas and excufes which protedt the 
committer of a forbidden adt from the punifhment 
which is otherwife annexed thereto, may be reduced 
to this fingle confideration, the want or defedt of will. 
An involuntary adt, as it has no claim to merit, fo 
neither can it induce any guilt: the concurrence of 
the will, when it has its choice either to do or to avoid 
the fadt in queftion, being the only thing that renders 
human adtions either praifeworthy or culpable. In¬ 
deed, to make a complete crime, cognizable by human 
laws, there muft be both a will and an adt. For 
though, in foro confcientia?, a fixed defign or will to 
do an unlawful adt is almoft as heinous as the commif- 
fion of it; yet as no temporal tribunal can fearch the 
heart, or fathom the intentions of the mind, otherwife 
than as they are demonftrated by outward aftions, it 
therefore cannot punifli for what it cannot kuow. For 
which reafon, in all temporal jurifdidtion, an overt adt, 
or fome open evidence of an intended crime, is ne- 
ceflary in order to demonftrate the depravity of the 
will, before the man is liable to punifliment. And as 
-a vitious will without a viLious adt is no civil ctime; 
fo, on the other hand, an unwarrantable adt without 
a vinous will is no crime at all. bo that to conftitute 
a crime againft human laws, there muft be, firft, a vi- 
tious will ; and, fecondly, an unlawful adt confequent 
upon fuch vitious will. 


Now there are three cafes in which the will does Crime*, 
not join with the adt : 1. When there is a defedt of ' v 
underftanding. For where there is no difeernment, 
there is no choice; and where there is no choice, 
there can be no adt of the will, which is nothing elfe 
but a determination of one’s choice to do or to ab- 
ftain from a particular adtion: he, therefore, that has 
no underftanding, can have no will to guide his con- 
dudt. 2. Where there is underftanding and will fuf- 
ficient refiding in the party, but not called forth and 
exerted at the time of the adtion done ; which is the 
cafe of all offences committed by chance or ignorance. 

Here the will fits neuter, and neither concurs with the 
adt nor difagrees to it. 3. Where the adtion is con- 
ftrained by fome outward force and violence. Here 
the will counteradts the deed ; and is fo far from con¬ 
curring with, that it loaths and difagrees to what the 
man is obliged to perform. Infancy, idiocy, lunacy, 
and intoxication, fall under the firft clafs ; misfortune 
and ignorance may be referred to the fecon-d ; and 
compulfion or necefiity may properly rank in the third. 

See Infancy, Idiocy, Drunkenness, Misfor¬ 
tune, Ignorance, Necessity. 

CRIMEA, or Crim Tart.ary,, anciently the Cher- 
fonefusTaurica , a peninfula fituated diredtly to the fouth 
of St Peterfburg, between the 51ft and 55th degrees 
of latitude, and in 46 of longitude. Its fouthern and 
weftern coafts lie in the Euxine, its northern and eaft- 
ern in the Rotten Sea and the Palus Masotis. It is 
joined, however, to the continent on the north by a 
fmall neck of land not more than fix miles broad. This 
peninfula has been known more than 3000 years fince 
the firft naval expedition of the Argonauts ; a ftory, 

-though mixed with fable, yet well founded in its prin¬ 
cipal fadts. The mountainous parts were inhabited by 
the. Tauri, probably a colony of Scythians; and its 
coafts on the weft, the eaft, and the fouth, by Greeks. 

The Scythians were driven out by Mithridates ; the 
-Greeks by the Sarmatians; and thefe again by the 
Alani and Goths, a northern hord of Scythians. The 
Hungarians, the Coffacks, and Tartars, fucceeded in 
their turn ; while the Genoefe, in the 12th century, 
held a temporary and precarious pofleflion of the fea- 
ports, which they were obliged to yield to the Turks 
in 1475. At the peace of 1774, the Tartars of the 
Crimea were declared independent; and in 1783, this 
peninfula was united to the Ruffian empire. 

From the abovementioned ifthmus, on which is 
built the fortrefs of Or-kapi or Perekop, to the firft 
riling of the hill at Karafubafar, the country is one 
continued flat; elevating itfelf, by an eafy gradation, 
to the fummit of the hill, which forms the fouth fide 
of the peninfula and the Ihore of the Euxine Sea. 

The furfa,ce of the foil is almoft all of one kind, a red- 
dilh-grey loam ; on digging, you find it more or lefs 
mixed with a black earth, and the hills abound with 
marie. The whole flat, from Perekop to the river 
Salgir, which may be an extent of 80 miles, is full of 
fait marihes and lakes ; from whence the neighbouring 
Ruffian governments, as well as the Crim itfelf, Ana¬ 
tolia, and Beflarabia, are fupplied with fait. The 
moft remarkable of thefe lakes are five in number; 

Koflof and Kcffa ; fo called after the towns near which 
they lie, are very large ; the Tufla, about 15 verfts 
from Perekop, on the road from Keffa ; the Red Lake, 
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Crimea, not far from the laft mentioned ; and the Black Lake. 

' v—' Belides thefe, there are many other l'v/amps and lakes, 
from whence the inhabitants get fait for their own con-- 
fumption. 

The greatefl part of the peninfnla is fo level that a 
man may travel over the half of it without meeting 
with a river, or even the final left brook. The inhabi¬ 
tants of the villages, therefore, make a pit in the yard 
of every houfe for receiving the rain or the water that 
runs from the hills. The whole trad; is bare of every 
kind of tree. Not a bulb or bramble is to be feen, 
and the herbage is extremely fcanty. This, however, 
does not proceed fo much from the unfruitfulnels of 
the place, as from the vail herds of cattle which rove 
the whole year long from place to place; by which 
means all the grafs in fpring, l'ummer, or autumn, no 
fooner appears through the long drought which fucceeds 
the rainy feafon, but it is immediately devoured or trod¬ 
den down. The univerfal prevalence of this cuftom of 
keeping cattle to wander up and down, joined to the 
flothfulnefs of the Tartars, with their inaptitude and 
averlion to agriculture, is the reafon of the total ne- 
gleft of that fcience here. Otherwife, were the land- 
divided into portions and properly managed, there 
would be a fufhciency for the cattle, and the reft would 
be fruitful in corn and grain. By this means alone 
the Crim would become a fertile country, and no na¬ 
tural defeift would be found in oppofition to the wel¬ 
fare of its inhabitants. The truth of this is well known 
by their neighbours, where, of a hundred Tartars, 
one perhaps follows hufbandry, who finds it to anfwer 
to fo much profit, that he has not only enough for his 
own ufe, but wherewith to fell- to the ninety-nine.. 

This peninfula, which is indeed but a little diftridt, 
yet, from the many advantages conferred upon it by- 
nature, may be efteeraed peculiarly rich, is divided in¬ 
to the hilly country and the flat. The latter, which 
extends from Perekop toKoflof and the river Bulganak, 
to Karafubafar, Keffa, and Yenicali, is ftrewn here 
and there with little Tartar villages, maintained by 
cattle and the produce of the fait lakes. The high¬ 
lands, or hilly country, form the foutkern part of the 
Crim, along the ftraight coaft of the Black Sea, and 
ftretching weftward, in a right line from Keffa, to the 
vicinity of ilelbek. Thefc hills are compofed of lay¬ 
ers of chalk ; which, in the headlands and promonto¬ 
ries, is foft, but more inland quite hard. The ftrata 
of the higheft hills-are-1 ike thofe of the promontories, 
and take a direction from north to fonth.. Thefe qua¬ 
lities of the ftrata prevail not throughout the whole 
hills, but only in the large and lofty ones ; fnch as the 
two that rife near Karafubafar, and one very high by 
Achmetfcbed, whichffiears the name of Aktau. The 
other fmaller-hills lie fcattered and difperfed, but take 
the names of the greater ones, to-which they feem to 
belong; as the great ridge of Caucafus does, which 
extends beyond the Donau, through Bulgaria, and are 
named Palkatis. 

All accounts agree in this, that nature has favoured 
rhefe highland countries with great advantages, and 
bleffed them with abundance of all things. A number 
of fprings that flow from the mountains form the two 
conliderable rivers Salgir and Karafu, which ran into 
the Rotten Sea. The former, which takes its rife 
from a. cavern- in a high hill near Achmetfcbed, falls 


ftraight into the plain below, and waters a great part C 
of the Crim ; the other, commencing behind Karafu- '— 
bafar, falls likewife into the plain, and mingles with 
the Salgir. There are many other little rivers and 
ftreams, which run eaftward, and cither join the two 
forementioned, or fall immediately into the Rotten 
Sea. All the ftreams, for the whole length of the 
hills, which begin at Keffa, and proceed in a chain of 
the fame height, flow to the north or the north-eaft,. 
excepting the one behind Achmetfcbed, where the 
great mountain Aktau is, which falls on the other fide : 
this river, riling on the northern fide of this mountain, 
flows, as was .before obferved, towards the north-taft, 
to the Salgir and the Rotten Sea; as likewife thofe 
which fpring on the weftern fide, take their courfe. 
weftward to the Bulganak, and thence ftraight to the 
Black Sea ; which alfo receives all the other little ri-. 
vers that arife from thele hills, as. the Amnia, tlic : 
Kaifcha,. the Btlbek, the Kafulkioi, &c. 

The mountains are well covered with woods fit for 
the purpofe of ilnip-building, and contain plenty of 
wild beafts. The valleys confift of fine arable land ; on 
the fides of the hills grow corn and vines in great 
abundance, and the earth is rich in mines. But thefe. 
mountaineers are as carelefs and negligent as the inha-r 
bitants of the deferts ;. flighting all thefe advantages ;. 
and, like their brethren of the lowlands, arefufiiciently 
happy if they are in poffeflion of a fat Iheep and as 
much bread as ferves them to eat. 

About 20 years ago this peninfula was- uncommonly 
full of inhabitants and wealth. They reckoned at that 
time at leaft 1300 villages; but, from the Lite troubles 
in the Crim, it has loft more than a third part of its 
inhabitants; and now, wherever we turn, we meet with- 
the ruins of large villages and dwellings. The people 
were compofed of various nations, who lived together 
under the Tartars in the molt unbounded freedom ; but. 
in the late Turkilh war they either put themfelves un¬ 
der the Ruffian government, and were transferred to- 
that empire, or fled to Abcalia and the Tfchirkaffian 
hills. 

The houfes in the towns, as well as the villages,, 
are for the moft part of fquare timbers, having thein- 
t-erftices filled with brick work, if the poffellor can af¬ 
ford it, and thofe of the.poorer fort with turf. The 
chinks and crannies are made tight with clay, and then- 
plaftered within and without. The covering is com¬ 
monly either of brick or of turfs. Only the medfeheds, 
minarets, and baths, are of ftone, and a few extreme¬ 
ly. handfome of marble. They have chimnies in the 
chambers, at which they likewife drcls their victuals ; 
but ftoves in the Ruffian manner none. In extreme 
frofts a great iron pan of charcoal is brought into the 
room, for making it comfortable. Their cuftom is, 
to fit upon low fofas, with Turkilh coverings and cu- 
Ihions, or upon a clay feat, fomewhat raifed above the 
earth, and fpread with a carpet. In thefe rooms are 
cupboards and chefts, often covered with culhions, to 
ferve as feats ; in which they keep their gold, filver, 
and valuables. Such are the Inner apartments or ha- 
rams, in which the women generally live ; the others 
are not fo fine. Thefe contain only a fofa, or a bank 
of clay covered with a carpet, as in the chimney 
rooms. 

The rich Tartars, ?nd their nobility or mm zas (ex. 

cepting. 
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Crimea, cepting only fuch as arc about the perfon of the khan), 

- v -- commonly dwell all the year round in the country, 

coming only to town when they have bulinefs Lhere. 
There are but few towns in the Crim, at leaft in com- 
parifon of its former population. The Kriinfkoi Tar¬ 
tars have no tribunal of juftiee, controverfies and quar¬ 
rels being feldom heard of among them ; and if a dif- 
pute fliould arife, it is immediately fettled by an appeal 
to the Koran. Little differences in the villages inevi¬ 
tably happening about property, or other matters not 
taken notice of in that code, are amicably adjufted by 
the eldermen or abefes; but in the towns all weighty 
concerns, excepting the fingle cafe of murder or homi¬ 
cide, are brought before the kaimakan or command¬ 
ant, who fettles them abfolutely without, appeal. 

The refidence of the khans of the Crimea was for¬ 
merly Bachtfchifarai, in which ci ty they, held their feat 
for upwards of 200 years. They went thither from 
Elki-Crim, or Old Crim, the capital city of the Ge- 
noefe, upon Bengli Ghireikban’s plundering the fea- 
,ports, and driving all the Genoefe from their ftauons. 
Before Elki-Crim, and indeed upon the firff coming 
of the Tartars into this peninfula, the fovereign refi¬ 
dence v as at Koflof; but here they remained not long. 
Under the late khan Shagin Ghirei it was held at Kef- 
fa, the ancient Theodofia.; which is 10 miles, diftant 
from Elki-Crim, faid. to, be the Ciinmerium of the an-, 
cients. 

The principal cities or towns of the Crimea are : 
1. Bachtfchi-Sarai, an extenfive and wealthy city, ly¬ 
ing in a vale between two high mountains, and fur- 
rounded by a number, of gardens. From this circum- 
ftance it has its name; bachtfchi fignifying in the Tar¬ 
tarian language “ a garden,” and forai “ a palace.” 
It formerly contained 3000 houfes, and many fumptu-. 
oits medfeheds. The palace of the khans, with its 
gardens and ponds, were much improved under the go¬ 
vernment of Khan Kerim Girei, under whofe govern¬ 
ment the laft Turkilh war took its rife. In this palace 
is the. burial place of all the khans of Crimea, wherein 
all the khans that have reigned here lie interred. The 
fine Krimlkoi vines, with their large clufters of grapes, 
grow in great plenty all about this lown, and a profu¬ 
sion of other delicious fruits, from whence the neigh¬ 
bouring parts of Rnffia are fupplied. 2. Kejfa, the 
;prefent refidence of the khans. Hands on the fhore of 
a large harbour in the Black Sea. Its lire is on the 
declivity of a long ridge of mountains ; and is mantled 
by a Hone wall, fortified by leveral towers, and encom- 
paffed by a deep ditch. On bath lidcs of the city for¬ 
merly Hood caftles, and in the middle of them a lofty 
turret for the purpofe of giving fignals by fire. Before 
the wall were wide extended fuburbs ; containing, 
amongotherconfiderable.buildings, medfeheds, church¬ 
es for the Greek and Armenian worlhip ; of all which 
now only the veftiges remain. The caftles and towers 
lie alfo in ruins ; and not one third part of the houfes 
of the city itfelf are now remaining, and thole chiefly 
built of materials taken from the aforefaid ruins. They 
formerly reckoned Keffa to contain 4000 houfes, in¬ 
cluding the fuburbs., with a number of medfeheds and 
Chriflian churches ; but this number lias been much 
dimiuiihed by the laft Turkilh war. The prefent inha¬ 
bitants conlift moftly of Tartars ; who carry on a trade 
by no means inconfiderable, in commodities brought 
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from Turkey. The ffit.e khan, an intelligent and en- Crime*, 
lightened perfouage,. made this, city the place of his re- 
lidence, and brought hither the mint from Bachtfchi¬ 
farai, built himfelf a palace, and eredled a divan, which 
aflembled .three times a-wetk, and the fourth time 
was held in the palace of the khan, in vvlftch he al¬ 
ways pcrfonally, allifted. Here is alio a cuftoni-houfe, 
the management of which is farmed out. 3. Karafuba- 
far , likewife a. very rich city in former times,, Hands at 
the beginning of the mountains, about half-way between 
Keffa and Bachtlchifarai. It is a large trading town ; 
contains a confiderable. number of dwelling-houles and 
medfeheds, but the greateft part of them in decay, and 
many fine gardens. This place is the moft famous in- 
all the Crim for its trade in horfes, and has a market 
once a-week for that article of traffic ; to which are 
likewife brought great numbers of buffaloes, oxen, 
cows, camels, and lireep, for fide. Near this city flows 
one of the principal rivers of the Crim, called the Ka- 
r.afu , that is, the Black Water. Of this.river they 
have an opinion in Rnffia,. that one part of it flows 
upwards for fev.eral verfts together. But this is in forme 
fort true, not only of the.Karafu, but of all the rivers 
of the Crim that have aflrong current. The Tartars', 
who dwell either in the valleys or on the ftdes of the 
mountains ( frequently without copftderirtg whether the 
place is fupplied with water or not), dig canals either 
from the foui'ce of the next river, or from that part of 
it which lies neareft to their particular habitation, about 
an arfliine in breadth, for their gardens and domeftic 
ufe. From thefe they cut fmallcr ones through the 
villages, t.o fnpply them with water, and. not unfre- 
queutly to drive a, mill. Thefe; canals appear, to the 
imagination of the common people, to run in a con¬ 
trary direction to the current, of the river ; and in faft 
thefe canals do lie, in many places for a verft in length, 
fome fathoms higher than the level of the ftream from 
whence they are fupplied. 4. Achmetfted, a pretty 
large city not far from Bachtfchifarai; now made the 
capital of all the Crimea by the regulations of Prince 
Potemkin in the fummer of 1783. 5. Koflof, for¬ 

merly a very confiderable trading town, lies on the 
weftern fide of the peninfula, in a bay of the Black 
Sea; which, as well as the found at Keffa, might ra¬ 
ther be called a road than a haven. This Was the firft 
town the Tartars poiTeffed themfelves of on their firft 
entrance into, the Crim, and eftablifhed a cuftomhoufe 
therein, after the example of the Genoefe, which is now 
farmed out. 

The other remarkable places are, Sudak, which is 
built on the hills upon the fhore of the Black Sea, at 
the fouth fide of the peninfula, and is famous for its 
excellent wine> refembliiig Champaigne both in colour 
and ftrengrh; Alnfchti, on the fame fide, aniong rhe 
hills on the fea-fliore ; Baluklava , where there is a fine 
harbour, and perhaps the only one on the Black Sea, 
containing ample room for a very good fleet; Jnkcnnan 
may be noticed for its commodious though not very 
large haven, called Achtiar ; and Ma?igup, the old Cher- 
fonefus ; which were all formerly very flourifliing 
towns ; but are now either in ruins, or dwindled into 
fmall villages. 

All thefe places, fo long as the Genoefe remained 
mafters of the Crim, were well fortified; but the Tar¬ 
tars, in taking them, demolilhed all the works. While 

they 
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Crimea they were URder the Turks, they left the fortrefles of 
II RefFa, Kertfeh, and Koilof, and built the fort Arabat 
Crinum. on the neck of land between the fea of Azof (or Palus 
' v ‘ Masotus) and the Rotten Sea, where Ferekop alfo is. 

In Arabat arc but few houfes; but here the warlike 
fltores of the khans were kept.— Perekop , called by the 
Turks Qr-kapi , is a fortrefs of moderate flrength ; 
{landing about the middle of the neck of land that 
joins the peninfula with the continent. This illhmus, 
which is at lealt fix miles broad, is cut through with a 
wide and deep ditch lined with flone, and reaches from 
the Black to the Rotten Sea. This was formerly kept 
without water, but now is filled from both feas. On 
the Crimean fide a high wall of earth runs the whole 
length of it, draight from one fea to the other. The 
people pafs over the ditch by means of a drawbridge, and 
through the wall by a gateway. The walls of the for¬ 
trefs are fome fathoms from the- road-fide ; of which 
the ruins are only now difcernible, namely, large brick 
houfes, with a number of bomb-lhells and cannon-balls 
about them, which were formerly kept in the fortrefs. 
At lead two miles from this is the pretty populous but 
mifcrable place, which was probably the town to which 
this fort belonged. Near the gate is a cultom-houfe, 
where all imports and exports pay duty. 

Thispeninfula was formerly extremely populous; the 
number of its inhabitants, in Tartars, Turks, Greeks, 
Armenians, Jews, and others,, amounted to above 
200,000 men. ’ Since that, however, the greateft part 
of the Chrifiians have betaken themfelves to the other 
parts of the Ruffian empire, particularly the govern¬ 
ment of Azof; and many other inhabitants, particu¬ 
larly Tartars, have gone to Taman and Abchafia ; fo 
that the prefent population of the Crim cannot now be 
reckoned'at more than 70,000 men at mod. 

The Crim was heretofore divided into 24 kaduliks 
or didricts, namely, Yenikali, Kertfeh, Arabat, Ef- 
ki-krim, Keffa, Karafubafar, Sudak, Achmetfched, 
Yalof, Bachtfcbifarai, Balaklava, Mangup, Inkerinan, 
Koflof, Or, Manfur, Tarkan, Sivafch, Tfchongar, 
Sarubulat, Barun, Argun, Sidfchugut, and Sehirin. 
Several of thefe diftridts are named-after the town or 
village wherein the murza, their governor, dwells; 
and,many of them are at prefent in a Hate of total de¬ 
cay. 

CRIMEN falsi. See Falsi Crimen. 

CRIMSON, one of the leven red colours of the 
dyers. SeeDYEiNG. 

CRINGLE, a fms.ll hole made in the bolt-rope of 
a fail, by intertwifting one 1 of the divifions of a rope, 
called a ftrand , alternately round itfelf and through 
the ftrands of the bolt-rope, till it .becomes threefold, 
and a (Runes the lhape of a wreath or .ring. _ The ufe 
of the cringle is generally to contain the end of fome 
rope, which is fattened thereto for the pttrpofe of 
drawing up the fail to its yard, or of extending; the 
flares by the means of bridles, to Hand upon a fide 
wind. The word deems to be derived from krinchslen 
(Belg.) “ to run into twills.” 

CRINUM, asphodel-lily: A genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the hexandria clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking-under the 
yth-order, Spath ace a . The corolla is funnel-lhaped, 
monOpetalous, and fexpartite* with three alternate feg- 
incnts having hooked appendages; the germen is co- 
Vo L. V. 


vered in the bottom of the corolla, the flamiua (land- Crifii 
jug aftiinier. They arc very beautiful green-koufe _ II 
plants, riling two or three feet high, each of them Crithir-um, 
crowned by a large umbellate cinder of a fpaihaceous, 
monopetalous, long funnel-lhaped flowers, blue, white, 
or flriped, having a very fragrant fmell. They are pro¬ 
pagated by off-lets. 

CRISIS, in medicine, is nfed in different fenfes, both 
by the ancient and modern phyficians. With fome it 
means frequently no more than the excretion of any 
noxious fubdance from the body. Others take the 
word for a fecretiou of the noxious humours made in 
a fever. Others ufe it for the critical motion itfelf: 
and Galen defines a crifis in fevers, a fudden and in- 
Aantaneous change, either for the better or the worfe, 
productive of recovery or death. 

CRISPIN and Crispianus, two legendary faints,, 
whofe fedival, as marked in the kalendar, is on the 
25th of October. According to the legend, they 
were brethren, born at Rome ; from whence they tra¬ 
velled to Soiffons in France, about the year 303, to- 
propagate the Clnidian religion ; and becaufe they 
would not be chargeable to others for their mainte¬ 
nance, they exercifed the trade of dioemakers : but 
the governor of the town difeovering them to be Chri- 
dians, ordered them to be beheaded. From which 
time the fhoemakers made choice of them for their 
tutelar faints. 

CRISTAS, in furgery, a term for certain excref- 
cences about the anus and pudenda. See Medici ne- 
Index. 

CRISTA galli, in anatomy, an eminence in the 
middle of the os ethmoides, advancing within the cavity 
of the cranium ; and to which is fattened that part of 
the dtira mater which divides the brain, called, j'alx. 

It has its name from its figure, which refembles that 
of a cock’s comb. In adults, this procefs appears of 
a piece with th tfeptum narium, 

CRITERION, or Criterium, a ftandard by 
which propofitions and opinions are compared, in or¬ 
der to difeover their truth or falfehood. 

CRITHE, in furgery, commonly called the flye, is 
a fort of tubercle that grows on the eye-lids. When 
fmall, it is feared on the edge of the eye-lid ; but when 
large, it fpreads further. When they do not fuppu- 
rate, they become wens. They are apt to difappeaf 
and return. If there is inflammation, endeavour to 
fuppurate it with the white-bread poultice : if it is 
hard, deftroy it with a mixture of equal parts of hog’s 
lard and quicklilver. If the lower eye lid is affedled, 
the tumor is more frequently on its indde ; and then 
it is bed to diffedt it, or to make way for it outwardly 
by applying a candic on the (kin juft upon it. 

CR 1 THMUM, samphire: A genus of the digy- 
nia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 45th or¬ 
der, Umbellate. The fruit is oval and compred'ed, the 
florets equal. There are twofpecies, the principal of 
which is the maritimum, or common maritime fam- 
phire. It hath a fibrous penetrating root ; thick fuc- 
culent, branchy ftalks riling two feet high ; winged 
fleffiy leaves, confiding of many fmall fpear-lhapcd 
lobes; with round yellow flowers growing in umbels. 

It is produced naturally on the fea-coafls among the 
gravel and rocks. Its leaves aie an excellent pickle 
4 A nfed 
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Critho- ufed for fauces, and are by many eaten raw in falads. 
niancy it is of a fakifli reliili, palatable, and comfortable to 
, the llomacli. It is not very eafily preferved in gar- 

Criti cifm. ( j ens< j t Iluii i b e f owll on g ra velly or rocky ground, 
half an inch deep , in which lituation the plants will 
come up, and laft lome years. The leaves ol this plant 
are laid alfo to be aperient and diuretic. 

CRITHOMANCY, a kind of divination, perform¬ 
ed by couiidering the dough or matter of the cakes 
olFered in facrificc, and the meal lire wed over the vic¬ 
tims to be killed. Kence, in regard they ordinarily 
ufed barley-meal in thefe ceremonies, this kind of di¬ 
vination was called crithomancy , from k p/ 9 #, barley , and 
/j.a.vriia, divination. 

CRIT 1 AS, one of the 30 tyrants fet over Athens 
by the Spartans. He was eloquent and well bred, but 
of dangerous principles. He cruelly perfecuted his 
enemies and put them to death. He was-kilied about 
400 years betore the Augullatr age, in a battle againft 
thole citizens whom his oppreilion had banilhed. He 
had been among the oifciples-of Socrates, and had 
written elegies and other compolitions, of which lbrne^ 
fragments remain. 

CRITICAL days and symptoms, among phyfici- 
ans, are certain days and fymptoms in the courfe of 
acute difeafcs, which indicate the patient’s hate, and 
determine him either to recover or grow worfe. See 
Me d 1 c 1 n e - Index. 

CRITICISM, the art of judging with propriety con¬ 
cerning any object or combination of objedls. But, 
in a more limited fenfe, the feience of criticifm is con¬ 
fined to the tine aits. The principles of the tine arts 
are beft unfolded by ftuding the lenfidve part of our 
nature, and by learning what objects are naturally a- 
greeable and what are naturally difagreeable. The 
man who afpircs to be a critic in thefe arts, muh 
pierce hill deeper : he mull clearly perceive what ob¬ 
jects are lofty, what low, what are proper or impro¬ 
per, what are manly, and what are mean or trivial. 
Hence a foundation forjudging of tahe, and for rea- 
foning upon it : where it is conformable 10 principles, 
we can pronounce with certainty that it is correift; 
otherwife, that it is incorrect, and perhaps whimiical. 
Thus the fine arts, like morals, become a rational fei¬ 
ence; and, like morals, may be cultivated to a high 
degree of refinement. 

Manifold are the advantages of criticifm, when thus 
hudied as a rational fcience. In the fir ft place, a 
thorough acquaintance with the principles of the fine 
arts redoubles the entertainment thefe arts afford. To 
the man who religns himfelf entirely to fentiment or 
feeling, without interpofing any fort of judgement, 
poetry, mulic, painting, are iperepaftime; in the prime 
of life, indeed, they are delightful, being fupported 
by the force of novelty and the heat of imagination : 
but they lofe their relifh gradually with their novelty ; 
and are generally negledcd in the maturity of life, 
which difpofes to more ferious and more important 
occupations. Tothofewbo deal in criticifm as a re¬ 
gular fcience, governed by juft principles, and giving 
fcope to judgment as well as to fancy, the fine arts 
are a favoudte entertainment; and in old age main¬ 
tain that relilh which they produce in the morning of 
life. 

In the next place, a philofophical inquiry into the 


principles of the fine arts, inures' the refle&ing mind Criticifm. 

to the moll enticing for: of logic : the practice of *---- 

reafoning upon fubjedls lo agreeable tends to a habit ; 
and a habit itrengtliening the reafoning faculties, pre¬ 
pares the mind for entering into fubjefis more difficult 
and abllradt. lo have, in this refpelt, a juft con¬ 
ception of the importance of criticilm, we need but 
retied upon the common method of education ; which, 
alter fonte years (pent in acquiring languages, hurries 
us, without the lealt preparatory difeipline, into the 
mod profound philofophy : a more cffeblual method 
to alienate the tender mind front abffrad fcience, is 
beyond the reach of invention : and accordingly, with 
relpedt to fuch fpeculations, the bulk of our youth 
contract a fort of hobgoblin terror, which is feldom, 
if ever, lube tied. Thofe who apply to the arts are 
trained in a vc-ry different manner: they are ltd, frep 
by Hep, from the caller parrs of the operation to 
what are more difficult; and are Hoc permitted to 
make a new motion till they be perfected in thofe 
which regularly precede it. The lcience of criticifm 
appears then to be a middle link, connetflhig the dif¬ 
ferent parts of education into a regular chain. This 
fcience furnilheth an. inviting opportunity to exercifc 
the judgment : we delight to realon upon fubjedts that 
are equally pleelant and familiar ; we proceed gradu¬ 
ally from the iimpler to the more involved cafes : and 
in a due courfe of difeipline, cuffom, which improves 
all our faculties, bellows acutenefs upon thofe of rca- 
fon, fufficient to unravel all the intricacies of philo¬ 
fophy. 

Kor ought it to be overlooked, that the reafonings 
employed upon the fine arts arc of the lame kind with 
thofe which regulate our conduct. Mathematical and 
mctaphylical reafonings have no tendency to improve 
lbcial intercourle ; nor are they applicable to the com¬ 
mon affairs of life : but a juft taffe 111 the fine arts, de¬ 
rived from rational principles, furnilhes elegant fub¬ 
jedts for converfation, and prepare-s us finely for adling 
in the focial ftate with dignity and propriety. 

The fcience of rational criticiltn fends to improve 
the heart not lefs than the underftanding. It tends, 
in the fir ft place, to moderate the felfifh aftedtions : by 
fwccte’iing and harmonizing the temper, it is.a ftrong 
antidote to the turbulence of paffion and violence of 
purfuit; it procures to a man fo much menial enjoy¬ 
ment, that, in order to be occupied, he is not tempted 
in youth to precipitate into hunting, gaming, drinking.; 
nor in middle-age, to deliver hiiufelf over to ambition ; 
nor in old age to avarice. Pride and envy, two dif- 
guftful paflions, find in the conftitmion no enemy more 
formidable than a delicate and* difeerning taffe:, the 
man upon whom nature and culture have bellowed 
this blefling, ft els great delight in the virtuous difpo- 
fitions and adlions of others : he loves to clierifh them, 
and to pubhflr them to the world: faults and failings, 
it is true, are to him not lefs obvious ; but thefe lie 
avoids, or removes out of light, becaufe they give him 
pain. On the other hand, a man void of taffe, upon 
whom the moil finking beauties make but a faint im- 
preflion, has no joy but in gratifying his pride or en¬ 
vy by the difeovtry of errors and blemiflies. In a 
word, there may be other psffions, which, for a fea- 
fou, difturb the peace offociety more than thofe men¬ 
tioned ; but no other paffion is fo unwearied an anta¬ 
gonist 
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Criticifm goaift to the fwcets of focial intercourfe : thefe paf- 
J| lions, tending alfiduoitfly to thtir gratification, pm a 
Crizzel- lnarL perpetually in oppolition to others; and difpofe 
‘“ g ~ . him more to rcltfh bad than good qualities, even m a 
companion. How different that difpojfition of mind, 
where every virtue in a companion or neighbour, Is,' 
by refinement of tafte, fet in its ftrorigeft light; and 
defe&s or blemilhes, natural taall, arc fupprelfed, or 
kept out of view ! 

In the next place, delicacy of tafte tends not lefs to 
invigorate the focial affections than to moderate thofe 
that are felfifh. To be convinced of this tendency, 
we need only reflect, that delicacy of tafle neceflarily 
heightens our fenfibility of pain and pleafure, and of' 
courfe.our fympathy, which is the capital branch of 
every focial pallion. Sympathy, in particular, invites 
a communication of joys and forrows, hopes and 
fears: fuch-exercife, foothing and fatisfactory in it- 
felf, is, neceflarily productive of mutual good-will and 
affection. 

One other advantage of rational criticifm is refer¬ 
red to the laft place, being of all the mod important; 
which is, that it is a great fupport to morality. No 
occupation attaches a man more to his duty than that 
of cultivating a tafte in the fine arts : a juft relifh of 
what is beautiful, proper, elegant, and ornamental, in 
writing or painting, in architecture or gardening, is 
a fine preparation for the fame juft relifh of thefe qua¬ 
lities in character and behaviour. To the man who 
has acquired a tafte fo acute and accomplifhed, every 
aCtion wrong or improper muft be highly difguftful: 
if, in any inftance, the overbearing power of paflion 
fway him from his duty, he returns to it upon the firft 
reflection, with redoubled refolution never to be fway- 
ed a fecond time : he has now an additional motive 
to virtue, a conviction derived from experience, that 
happinefs depends on regularity and order, and that a 
difregard to juftice or propriety never fails to be pu- 
nilhed with fhame and remorfe. 

For the rules of criticifm applicable to the fine arts, 
and derived from human nature, fee Architecture, 
Beauty, Congruity, Comparison, Grandeur, 
&c. 

CRITO, an Athenian philofopher, flourifhed 400 
years before Chrift. He was one of the moft zealous 
difciples of Socrates, and fupplied him with whatever 
he wanted. He had feveral fcholars who proved great 
men, and he cOmpofed fome dialogues which are loft. 

. CRITOLAUS, a citizen of Tegea in Arcadia. 
He with two brothers fought againft the three fons of 
Dcmoftratus ofPheneus, to put an end to a long war 
between their refpeCtive nations. The brothers of 
Critolaus were both killed,' and he alone remained to 
with (land his three bold antagonifts. He conquered 
them ; and when at his return his fifter deplored the 
death of one of his antagonifls, to whom fhe was be¬ 
trothed, he killed her in a fit of refenttnent. The of¬ 
fence deferved capital punifhment; but he was pardon¬ 
ed on account of thefervices he had rendered his coun¬ 
try. He was afterwards general of the Achaeans; 
and it is faid that fie poifoned himfelf becaufe be had 
been conquered at Thermopylae by the Romans, about 
146 years before the Auguflan age. ~ ■ 

CRIZZELLING, in the glafs trade, a kind of 
Toughnefs arifing on the furface of fome kinds of glafs. 


This was the fault of a peculiar fort of glafs made in Croatia, 
Oxfordlhire aud fome other places, of black flints, a Crocodile. 
cryftallized land, and a large quantity of nitre, tartar, ' 

aud borax. The glafs thus made is very beautiful, but 
from the too great quantities of the fait in the mixture, 
is iubjeri to crizzcl; that is, the falts in the mixture, 
from their too great proportion, are fuhjeCl, either from 
the adventitious nitre of the air from without, or from 
warm liquors put in them, to be either increafcd in 
quantity or diliolved,. and thereby induce a fcabrities or 
roughnefs, irrecoverably clouding the tranfparence of 
the glafs. This is what was called crizzelling; but 
by tiling an Italian white pebble, and abating the pro¬ 
portions of the falts, the liunitfadhire is now carried 
on with advantage, and the glafs made with thefe falts 
is whiter than the finelt Venetian, and is fubjecl to no 
faults. 

CROATIA, a part of the ancient Illyricuin, is 
bounded on the eafi by Sclavottia and Bofnia, on the 
fouth and foutb-weft by Morlachia, and on the north 
by the Drave, which leparates it from a part of Scla- 
vonia. It is about 80 miles in length and 70 in 
breadth, and was once divided between the Hunga¬ 
rians and Turks; but now the greateft part of it is 
fubjeft to the houfe of Auftria. The Croats derive 
their origin from the Sclavi; and their language is a 
dialedt of the Sclavonian, approaching very near to 
that of the Poles. The country is divided into two 
parts/ viz. that under, and that beyond the Save. In 
the late wars between the emprefs queen and the king 
of Pruffia, no lefs than 50,000 men were raifed out 
of this fmall territory. Both horfc and foot are good 
foldiers, efpecially the former. The foil, where culti¬ 
vated, is fruitful in wine and oil, &c. but being a fron¬ 
tier country, and much expofed to inroads, it is not 
fo well cultivated as otherwife it might be. 

CROCODILE, in zoology. SeeLACERTJ. 

Foffile Crocodile, one of the greatcll curiolities in 
tlie foffile world which the late ages have produced. 

It is the lkeleton of a large crocodile, almofl entire, 
found at a great depth under ground, bedded in ftone.. 

This was in the pofleffion of Linkius, who wrote many 
pieces of natural hiftory, and particularly an accurate 
defeription of this curious foffile. It was found in the 
iide of a large mountain in the midland part of Ger¬ 
many, and in a ftratum of black foffile ftone, fomewhat 
like the common flate, but of a coarfer texture, the 
fame with that in which the foffile filh in many part9 
of the world are found. This lkeleton had the back 
and ribs very plain, and was of a much deeper black 
than the reft of the ftone; as is alfo the cafe in the 
foffile fillies which are preferved in this manner. The 
part of the ftone where the head lay was not found j 
this being broken off juft at the flioujders, but that ir-. 
regularly; fo that, in one place, apart of the back 
of the head was vifible in its natural form. The two 
Ihoulder-bones were very fair, and three of the feet 
were well preferved ; the legs were of their natural 
firape and fize, and the feet preferved even to the ex¬ 
tremities of the five'toes of each. 

Crocodile (crocodilus), in rhetoric, a captions and 
fophiftical kind of argumentation, contrived to feduce 
the unwary, and draw them fpecioully into a fnare. It 
has its name crocodile from the following occafion, in¬ 
vented by the poets. A poor woman, begging a cro- 
4 A 2 codile 
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Crorm. codilc that had caught her foil walking by the river- 

- -' fide to fpare and reltore him, was anfwered, that he 

would rellore him, provided Ihe fliould give a true an- 
fwer to aqueftion he fhould propofe : the qucftion was. 
Will I rellore tby fon or not ? To this the poor Wo¬ 
man, fufpe&ing a deceit, forrowfully anfwcred, Thou 
wilt not: and demanded to have him reftored, becaufe 
{lie had anfwered truly. Thou ly:ft, fays the croco¬ 
dile ; for if I reflore him, thou halt not anfwered truly: 
I cannot therefore rellore him without making thy an- 
fwer falfe. Under this head maybe reduced the pro¬ 
portions called mentientes or iafolubiles; which deftroy 
themfelves. Such is that of the Cretan poet: Omnts 
ndunum Cretcnfisfemper mentiuntur : “ All the Cre¬ 
tans, to a man, always lie.” Either, then, the poet 
lies when he aliens that the Cretans all lie/or the Cre¬ 
tans do not all lie, 

CROCUS, saffron: A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the triandria clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 6th order, 
Enfata, The corolla is fexpartite and equal; the ftig- 
mata convoluted or rolled fpirally inwards. Modern 
botaniils allow only one fpecies of this genus, which, 
however, comprehends many beautiful varieties. This 
hath a fmall rouudifh, brown, bulbous root, compref- 
fed at the bottom. Diredtly from the root ilfue many 
long narrow leaves, of a deep green colour ; and amidft 
them the flowers all protruded from a thin univalvular 
radical fpatha ; the tube of the flower is long, {land¬ 
ing on the root, and ferving as a foorftalk to the 
linrb or upper part, which is eredt, fix-parted, widens 
gradually upward, and grows from about three to five 
or fix inches high. The varieties of this fpecies may 
be divided into two claiies, the autumnal and fpring 
flowering. 

The varieties of the flrft are the crocus officinalis, 
or faffrou of the {hops; for the properties of which, 
and its cultivation for fale, fee the article Saffron. 
This hath along-tubed bluiih purple flower, with three 
{ligmata of a fine golden colour. Other varieties are 
the autumnal fmall blue crocus ; deep blue, {ky-blne, 
wbiiiih blue, mauy flowered whitith blue, purple, 
large ritili leaved purple, autumnal white crocus, and 
auumnal yellow crocus. The varieties of ihe vernal 
crocus are, the fmall and large, and golden yellow 
crocufes, and the yellow black-llriped, the yellow pur- 
pk-ft: iped and double cloth of gold ones ; the white, 
whre purple-flriped, white purple bottom, white 
black-ftriped, whitifn cream coloured, whitifh afh co¬ 
loured, little narrow-leafed white, and white blue- 
llriped crocufes. Befides thefe there are a great ma¬ 
ny others of a blue and purple colour finely varie- 
gated. 

The autumnal crocufes flower about tbe beginning 
of Oftober, but never ripen their feeds in Britain. 
They are very beautiful if fown in patches in the 
front of borders, or in beds by themfelves, and very 
proper ornaments for gardens of every extent, as co¬ 
ming up at a time when mod other flowers are on the 
decay. They grow freely in any kind of foil, and 
may be propagated by off-fets. The vernal kinds flower 
in February, March, and April. They alfo are very 
ornamental, and are fo hardy that they will grow al- 
moft any where. They are propagated by feeds, which 
the plants produce in plenty. 


Crocus, in chemiftry, denotes any metal calcined Crocus, 
to a red or deep yellow colour. Crcefus. 

Crocus Metahorum, an emetic preparation of anti- ' * 

mony and nitre. See CHEMiSTRY-jWex. 

CRCESUS, the laft king of Lydia, remarkable for 
his riches, his conquefts, his temporary profperity, and 
the fad reverfe of his fortune. He fubdued the Phry¬ 
gians, Myfians, Paphlagonians, Thracians, and Cari- 
ans ; amalfed together immenfe riches ; and became 
one of the 1110ft powerful and magnificent princes in 
the world. He drew the learned to his court, and 
took a pleafure in converfmg with them. Thales of 
Miletus, Pittacus of Mitylene, Bias of Priene, Cleo- 
liulus of Lindus, and moll of the other “ wife men,”' 
as they are emphatically ftyled, who lived in that age, 
as well as Afop the fabulift, and tbe elegant Greek 
poets of the times, were bountifully deceived at the 
court of Croefus. There is Hill on record a memorable 
converfation between that prince and Solon, which 
feemed to predidt the fubfequent events of his reign, 
and which had a late but important influence on the 
character and fortune of the Lydian king. Croefus 
having entertained his Athenian gueft, according to 
the ancient falhion, for feveral days, before he afked 
him any queftions, oftentarioufiy fiiowed him the mag¬ 
nificence of his palace, and particularly the riches of 
his treafury. After all had been difplayed to tbe belt 
advantage, the king complimented Solon upon his cu- 
riofity and love of knowledge; and afked him, as a 
mar. who had feen many countries, and reflected With 
much judgment upon what he had feen, Whom of all 
men lie eileemed 1110ft happy ? By the particular oc- 
cation, as well as the triumphant air with which the 
queftion was propofed, the king made it evident that 
he expected flattery rather than information. But So¬ 
lon’s charadler had not been enervated by the debilita¬ 
ting air of a court; and he replied with a manly free¬ 
dom, “ Tellns, the Athenian.” Crcefus, who had 
fcarcely learned to diflinguifh, even in imagination, 
between wealth and happinefs, inquired with a tone of 
furprife, why this preference to Tellus ? <l Tellus,” 
rejoined Solon, “ was not confpkuous for his riches 
or his grandeur, being only a Ample citizen of Athens; 
but he was defeended from parents who deferved the 
flrft honours of the republic. He was equally fortu¬ 
nate in his children, who obtained univerfal efteem by 
their probity, patriotifm, and every ufeful quality of 
the mind or body: and as to himfelf, he died fighting 
gallantly in the fervice of his country, which his va¬ 
lour rendered vidtorious in a doubtful combat ; on 
which account the Athenians buried him on the fpot 
where he fell, and diflinguiflied him by every honour 
which public gratitude can confer on illuftrious merit.” 

Crcefus had little encouragement, after this anfwer, 
to alk Solon, in the fecond place, Whom, next to Tel¬ 
lus, he deemed moll happy ? Such, however, is the 
illufion of vanity, that he {till ventured to make this 
demand; and Hill, as we are informed by the molt cir- 
cumftaniial of hiflorians, entertained hopes of being 
favourably anfwered. But Solon replied with the famd 
freedom as before, “ The brothers Cleobisand Biton ; 
two youths of Argos, whofe ftrength and addrefs were 
crowned with repeated victory at the Olympicgames ; 
who deferved the affe&ion of their parents, the grati¬ 
tude of their country, the admiration of Greece ; and 
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Cfeeftw. who, having ended their lives with peculiar fecility, 
'■*—**=-* wcre commemorated by the moll fignal monuments of 
i mmortal fame.” “ And is the happinefs of a king, 
then,” faid Croefus, <f fo little regarded, O Grecian 
ftranger ! that you prefer to it the mean condition of 
an Athenian or Argive citizen ?” The reply of Solon 
fufliciently juftified his reputation for wifdoin. “ The 
life of man,” faid he, “ confifts of 7oyears, which make 
25,550 days; an immenl'e number : yet in the lougelt 
life, the events of any one day will not be found exact¬ 
ly alike to thofe of another. The affairs of men are 
liable to perpetual vic^ffitudes : the Divinity who pre- 
lides over, our fate is envious of too much profperity ; 
and all human life, if not condemned to calamity, is at 
lead liable to accident. Whoever has uninterruptedly 
enjoyed a profperous tide of fuccefs may juftly be call- 
ed fortunate : but he cannot before his death be inti- 
tled to the epithet of happy .” 

The events which foon followed this converfation, 
prove how little fatisfaflion is derived from the poffef- 
lion of a throne. Victorious in war, unrivalled in 
wealth, fupreine in power, Croefus felt and acknow¬ 
ledged his unhappinefs. The warmed affections of his 
foul centered in his fon Atys, a youth of the mod 
• promifing hopes, who had often fought and conquered 
by his fide. The drength of his attachment was ac¬ 
companied with an excefs of paternal care, and the 
'anxiety of his waking hours dillurbed the tranquillity of 
his red. He dreamed that his beloved fon was flam 
by a dart ; and the folicitude with which he watched 
his fafety, preventing the youth from his ufual occu¬ 
pations and aihufements, and thereby rendering him 
too eager to enjoy them, mod probably expofed him to 
the much-dreaded misfortune. Reluctantly permitted 
to engage in a party of hunting, the juvenile ardour of 
Atys, rncreafed by the impatience of long redraiht, 
made him negled .the precautions necellary in that 
manly amufement. He was (lain by a daft aimed at 
A wild boar of a monftrous fize, which had longfprcad 
terror over the country of the Mylians. The weapon 
-came from the hand of Adraftiis, a Phrygian prince 
and fugitive; whom Croefus had purified from the in¬ 
voluntary guilt of a brother’s blood, and long diiiin- 
guilhed by peculiar marks of bounty. To die grate¬ 
ful protection of the Phrygian, Croefus recommended, 
at parting, the fafety of his beloved fon. A mournful 
proceffion of Lydians brought to Sardis the dead body 
of Atys. The ill-fated murderer followed behind. 
When they approached the royal prefence, Adradus 
ftepped forward, and imreated Croefus to put him to 
death; thinking life no longer to be endured after 
killing, fird his own brother, and then the fon of'bis 
benefactor. But ihe Lydian king, notwithftanding 
the excefs of his affliction, acknowledged the inno¬ 
cence of Adradus, and the power of fate. 4 ‘ Stranger 
your aCtion is blamclefs, being committed without de- 
fign. I know that my fon was deftined to a prema¬ 
ture death.” Adradus, though pardoned by Croefus, 
could not pardon himfelf. When the mourners were 
removed, he privately returned, and per.ilhed by his 
own hand oh the tomb of Atys. 

Two years Croefus remained difconfolate for the lofs 
of his fon; and might have continued to indulge his 
uuvailing affliction during the remainder of life, had 
not the growing greatnefs of Perfia, which threatened 


the fafety of his dominions, roufed him from his dream Crcefus. 
of mifery. (See Lypia.)—H e marched againd Cyrus ' v 
With a great army, but was defeated ; and retreating 
to his capital Sardis, was there bclleged. The city 
was taken by aflault; and as a Pcrlian foldier was go¬ 
ing to kill Croefus, that prince’s only lurviving Ion, 
who had hitherto been dumb, terrified at his danger, 
cried, Stop, foldier, and touch not Crccfus . But though 
delivered by this extraordinary accident irom the blind 
rage of the foldier, he foemed to be referved for a 
harder fate. Dragged into the prefeuce ofhis conque¬ 
ror, he was loaded with irons; and the flern, unrelent¬ 
ing Cyrus, of whofe humane temper of mind wc have 
fo beautiful, but fo flattering, a pifflure in the philofo- 
phical romance of Xenophon, ordered him, with the 
melancholy train of his Lydian attendants, to be com¬ 
mitted to the flames. An immenfe pile of wood and 
other combuftiblcs were erecled in the moft fpacious 
part of the city. The miferable viCHnis, bound hand 
and foot, were placed on the top of the pyre. Cyrus, 
furrounded by his generals, witnefl’ed the dreadful 
fpeftacle, either from an abominable principle of fu- 
perftition if he had bound himfelf by a vow to facrifice 
Croefus, as tile firft fruits of his Lydian viflory, or 
from a-motive of curiofity,' equally cruel and impious, 
to try whether Croefus, who had fo magnificently 
adorned the temples and enriched the ininifters of the 
gods, would be helped in time of need by the miracu¬ 
lous interpofition of his much honoured protectors. 

Mean while the unfortunate Lydian, opprefled and 
confounded by the intolerable weight ofhis prefent ca¬ 
lamity compared with the feenrity and fplendor of his 
former flate, recollected his memorable converfation 
with the Athenian fage, and uttered with a deep 
groan the name of Solon. Cyrus afked by an inter¬ 
preter, “ Whofe name he invoked ?” “ Him ,” replied 
Croefus, emboldened by the profpefl of certain death, 

“ whofe words ought ever to fpeak to the heart of 
kings.” This reply not being fatisfadtory, he was 
commanded to explain at full length the fubjedt of his 
thoughts. Accordingly he related the important dif- 
courfe which had pa fled between himfelf and the Athe¬ 
nian, of which it was the great moral, That no man 
could be called happy till his death. 

The words of a dying man are fitted to make a 
ftrong impreflion on the heart, Thofe of Croefus 
deeply affedted the mind of Cyrus. . The Perfian con- 
fid ered the fpeech of Solon as addrefled to himfelf. 

He repented of his intended cruelty towards an unfor¬ 
tunate prince, who had formerly enjoyed all the pomp 
of profperity : and dreading the concealed vengeance 
that might lurk in the bofom of fate, gave orders that 
the pyre fliould be extinguifhed. But the workmen 
who had been employed to prepare it, had performed 
their talk with fo much care, that the order could not 
fpeediiy be obeyed. At that moment, Croefus calling 
on Apollo, whofe favourite flirine of Delphi had expe¬ 
rienced his generous munificence, and whofe perfidious 
oracle had made him fo ungrateful a return; the god, 
it is faid, fent a plentiful fhower to extinguifh the pyre. 

-Thisevent, which faved thelife,and which fufliciently 
attefted the piety of Croefus, ftrongly recommended 
him to the credulity ofhis .conqueror. It feemed im- 
poffible to pay too much refpedt to a man who was evi¬ 
dently the favourite of heaven. Cyrus gave orders 

that 
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Crcefus that lie ihould be feated by his fide, and thenceforth 
_ I 'treated as a king ; a revolution of fortune equally fud- 
Croifade. anc j unexpected. But the mind of Crcefus had un¬ 
dergone a Hill more important revolution ; for, tutored 
in the ufeful (chool of adveriity, he learned to think 
with patience and to aft with prudence, to govern 
his own pallions by the diftates of realbn, and to repay 
by wholefome advice the generous behaviour of his 
Perfian mafter. 

The firll advantage which he derived from the 
change in Cyrus’s difpolition towards him, was the 
permifiion of fending his fetters to the temple of Del¬ 
phian Appollo, whofe flattering oracles had encouraged 
him to wage war with the Perlians. “ Behold,” were 
his meifengers inflrufted to fay, “ the trophies of our 
promifed fitccefs ! behold the monuments of the un¬ 
erring veracity of the god !” The Pythia heard their 
reproach with a fmile of contemptuous indignation, 
and anfwercd it with that folemn gravity which Ihe 
was fo carefully taught to aifutne : “ The gods them- 
felves cannot avoid their own deftiny, much lefs avert, 
however they may retard, the determined fates of 
men. Croefus has fullered, and juflly fuffered, for the 
crime of his an ceftor Gyges; who, entruflcd as chief 
of the guards, with the perfon of Candaules, the fail 
king of the race of Hercules, was feduced by an im¬ 
pious woman to murder his mafter, to defile his bed, 
and to ufurp his royal dignity. For this complicated 
guilt of Gyges the misfortunes of Crcefus have atoned ; 
but know that through the favour of Appollo, thefe 
misforLunes have happened three years later than the 
fates ordained.” The Pythia then proceeded toexplain 
her anfwers concerning the event of the war againfl 
Cyrus, and proved, to the conviftion of the Lydians, 
that her words, if properly underflood, portended the 
deflruftion, not of the Perfian, bat of the Lydian em¬ 
pire. Crosfns heard with refignatioiwhe report of his 
meifengers, and acknowledged the juflice of the Del¬ 
phian oracle, which maintained and increafed the luftre 
of its ancient' fame. This fallen monarch furvived 
Cyrus. The manner of his death is not known. 

CROFT, a little clofe adjoining to a dwelling- 
houfe, and inclofed for paflure or arable land, or any 
other purpofe.—in fome ancient deeds, crufta occurs 
as the Latin word for a “ croftbut cum toftis ir ctof- 
tis is more frequent. Croft is tranflated in Abbo Flo- 
riacenfis, by preedium a “ farm.” 

CROISADE, or Crusade, a name given to the 
expeditions of the Chriftiaus againfl the infidels for the 
conqueft of Palefline 

Thefe expeditions commenced in the year 1096. 
The foundation of them was a fupcrflitious veneration 
for thofe places where our Saviour performed his mi¬ 
racles, and accomplilhed the work of man’s redemp¬ 
tion. Jerufalom had been taken, and Palefline con- 
* See Ara- quered, by Omar the fuccefTor of Abu Beer,* who 
Hj, n° 76. fpcceeded Mahomet himfelf. This proved a confi- 
derable interruptioh to the pilgrims, who flocked from 
all quarters to perform their devotions at the holy fe- 
pulchre. They had, however, flill been allowed this 
liberty, on paying a finall tribute to the Saracen ca¬ 
liphs, who were not much inclined to inoleft them. 
But, in 1065, this city changed its mailers. The 
Turks took it from the Saracens ; and being much 
more fierce and barbarous than the former, the pil¬ 


grims now found they could no longer perform their Crmfade. 

devotions with the fame fafety they did before. An --*-' 

•pinion was about this time alio prevalent in Europe, 
which made thefe pilgrimages much more frequent 
than formerly. It was fomehow or other imagined, 
that the thoufand years mentioned in the 20th chapter 
of the Revelations were fulfilled ; that Chrifl was 
foon to make his appearance in Palefline, to judge the 
world ; and confequently that journeys to that country 
were in the higheft degree meritorious, and even ab- 
folutely neceflary. The multitudes of pilgrims which 
now flocked to Palefline meeting with a very rough 
reception from the Turks, filled all Europe with comJ 
plaints againfl thofe infidels who profaned the holy 
city by their prefence, and derided the facred myfle* 
ries of Chriilianity even in the place where they were 
fulfilled. Pope Gregory VII. had formed a ddign of 
uniting all the princes of Chriflendom againfl the Ma¬ 
hometans ; but his exorbitant encroachments upon 
he civil power of princes had created him fo many- 
enemies, and rendered his fehemes fo fufpicious, that 
he was not able to make great progrefs in this under¬ 
taking. The work was referved for a meaner irtflru- 
menr. 

Peter, commonly called the hermit, a native of A- 
mi.ens in Picardy, had made the pilgrimage to Jera- 
falem ; and being deeply affected with the dangers to 
which that aft of piety now elxpofed the pilgrims, as 
well as with the opprclfion under which the eaflern 
Chrillians now laboured, formed the bold, and, in all 
appearance, impracticable defign of leading into Alia, 
from the fanheftextremities of the Well, armies fuf- 
ficicnt to fubdue thofe potent and warlike narions that 
now held the Holy Land in flavery. He propofed 
his fcheme to Martin II. who then filled the papal 
chair ; but he, though fcnfible enough of the advan¬ 
tages which mufl accrue to himfelf from fuch an un¬ 
dertaking, refolved not to interpofe his authority till 
he faw a greater probability of fuccefs. Ilefommo*- 
ed, at Placentia, a council confiflingof 4000’ecclefia- 
flics and 30,000 feculars. As no hall could be found 
large enough to contain fuch a multitude, the aflembly 
was held in a plain. Here the Pope himfelf, as well 
as Peter, harangued the people, reprefenting the dif- 
mal fituation of their brethren in the Eafl, and the in¬ 
dignity offered to the Chriflian name in allowing the 
holy city to remain in the. hands of the infidels. Thefe 
fpeeches were fo agreeable to thofe who heard them, 
that the whole multiwide fuddenly and violently decla¬ 
red for the war, and folemnly devoted themfelves to 
perform this fervice, which they believed to be fo me¬ 
ritorious in the’fight of God. 

But though Italy feemed to have embraced the de¬ 
fign with ardour, Martin yet thought it neceflary, in 
order to enfwre perfeft fuccefs, to engage the greater 
and more warlike nations in the fame enterprize. Ha¬ 
ving therefore exhorted Peter to vifit the chief cities 
and fovereigns of Chriflendom, he fummoned another 
council at Clermont in Auvergne. The fame of this 
great and pious defign being now univerfally diffufed, 
procured the attendance of the greateft prelates, nobles, 
and princes; and when the Pope and the hermit re¬ 
newed their pathetic exhortations, the whole aflembly, 
as if impelled by an immediate infpiration, exclaimed 
with one voice, “ It is the will of God ! it is the will 
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Qfcoifkde. of God!” Theft words were deemed fo memorable, the hermit, and Gautier or Walter, ftrnamed the Croifade. 


■--' and ft much the effedt of a divine impulfe, that they 

were employed as the figtial of rendezvous and battle 
in all future exploits of theft adventurers. Men of all 
ranks now flew to arms with, the utmolt ardour, and'a 
crofs was affixed to their right ffioiilder by all who in- 
lifted in this holy enterprize. 

At this time Europe was funk in the mod profound 
ignorance and fnperftition. The eccleliattics had 
gained the greateft afcendant over the human mind ; 
and the people, who committed the moft horrid 
crimes and diforders, knew of no other expiation than 
the obfervances impofedoh them by their fpiritual pal- 
tors. 

But amidft the abject fupcrftition which now pre¬ 
vailed, the military fpirit had alfo univerfally diffufed 
itfelf; and, though not fupported by art or difcipline, 
was become the general pallion of the nations govern¬ 
ed by the feudal law. All the great lords pollelfed 
the right pf peace and war. They were engaged in 
continual hoftilities with one another: the open coun¬ 
try was become a fccne of outrage and diftrder: the 
' cities, Hill mean and poor, were neither guarded by 
walls nor protefted by privilege^. Every man was 
obliged to depend for falety on his own force, or his 
private alliances ; and valour was the only excellence 
which was. held in efteem, or gave one man the pre¬ 
eminence above another. When all the particular fu- 
perftidons, therefore, were here united in one great 
objeft, the ardour for private hoftilities took the fame 
dirediion ; (i and all Europe (as the princefs Anna 
Comnena expreftes herfelf), torn from its foundations, 
feemed ready to precipitate itfelf in one united body 
upon Alia.” * 

All orders of men, now deeming Lite croifades the 
only road to heaven, were impatient to open the way 
with their fwords to the holy city, Nobles, artifahs, 
pdafants, even priefts, inrolled their names ; and to 
decline this fervice was branded with the reproach of 
impiety or cowardice. The nobles who inlifted them- 
felves were moved, by the romantic fpirit of the age, 
to hope for opulent eftabliftiments in the Eaft, the 
chief feat of arts and commerce at that time. In pur- 
fuit of thefe chimerical projects, they fold at the low- 
eft price the'ir ancient caftles and inheritances, which 
had now loft all value in their eyes, ’The infirm and 
aged contributed to the 'expedition by prefents and 
money; and many of them, not fatisfied-with this, at¬ 
tended it in perfon, being determined, ifpoffible, to 
breath their laft in light of that city where their Sa¬ 
viour had died for them. Women themfelves, con¬ 
cealing their fex under the difguife of armour, attend¬ 
ed the camp ; and commonly forgot their duty ftill 
more, by proftituting themfelves to the army. The 
greateft criminals were forward in a fervice which they 
conftdered as an expiation for all crimes; and the moft 
enormous diforders were, during the courfe of thefe 
expeditions, committed by men inured to wickedntfs, 
encouraged by example, and impelled by neceffity. 
The multitude of adventurers foon became fo great, 
that their more fugacious leaders became apprehenlive 
left the greatnefs of the armament would be the caufe 
of its own difappointment. For this reafon they per¬ 
mitted anundifeiplined multitude, computed at 300,000 
men, to go before them under the command of Peter 


money lefs, from his being a ftldicr of fortune. Thefe v 
took the road towards Conftantinople through Hun¬ 
gary and Bulgaria ; and, trufting that heaven, by lii- 
pernatural affiftance, would fupply all their necelii- 
ties, they made no provifton for fubliftcuce in their 
march. They foon found themfelves obliged to ob¬ 
tain by plunder what they vainly expected from mi¬ 
racles ; and the enraged inhabitants of the countries 
through which they palled, attacked the difordely 
multitude, and ilaughtered them without refinance. 

The more difciplined armies followed after ; and, paf- 
fing the ftraits at Conftantinople, they were mufteml 
in the plains of Alia, and amounted in the whole to 
700,000 men. 

This rage for conquering the Holy Land did not 
ceafe with this expedition. It continued for very 
near two centuries, and eight different-croifades were 
fet on foot, one after another. The firft was in the 
year 1096, as already obferved. »The princes enga¬ 
ged in it were, Hugo, count of Vermandois, brother 
to Philip I. king of France; Robert, duke of Nor¬ 
mandy ; Robert earl of Flanders; Raimoud, earl of 
Touloufe and St Giles; Godfrey of Bouillon, duke of 
Lorrain, with his brothers Baldwin and Euftace ; Ste¬ 
phen, earl of Chartres and Blois ; Hugo, count of St 
Paul; with a great number of other lords. The gc- ■ 
neral rendezvous was at Conftantinople. In this ex¬ 
pedition, the famous Godfrey befieged and took the 
city of Nice. The city of Jerufalem was taken by the - 
confederated army, and Godfrey chofen king. The 
Chriftians gained the famous battle of Afcalon againft 
the ibldau of Egypt; which put an end to the firft 
croifade. 

The fecond croifade, in the year 1144, was headed 
by the emperor Conrad III. and Louis VII. king of 
France. The emperor’s army was eitfter deftroyed 
by the enemy, or periflied through the treachery of 
Manuel the Greek emperor; and the fecond army, 
through the unfai hfulnefs of the Chriftians of Syria, 
was forced to break up the liege of Damalcus. 

The third croifade, in the year 1188, immediately 
followed the taking of Jerufalem by Saladin the folda’n 
of Egypt. The princes engaged in this expedition 
Were, the emperor Frederic Barbarolfa; Frederic 
duke of Suabia, his fecond' fon ; Leopold duke of Au- 
ftria ; Berthold duke of Moravia; Herman marquis 
of Baden; the counts of Naffau, Thuringia, Miflen, 
and Holland; and above 60 other princes of the em¬ 
pire ; with the hilltops of Befaiifon Cambray, Mun- 
fter. Ofnaburg, Miflen, PalTau, Vifburg, and feveral 
others. In this expedition, the emperor Frederic de¬ 
feated the ftldan of Iconium : his fon Frederic, joined 
by Guy Lufignan king of Jerufalem, in vain, endea¬ 
voured to take Acre or Ptolcmais. During which 
tranfa&ions, Philip Auguftus king of France, and Ri¬ 
chard II. king of England, joined the croifade; by 
which means the Chriftian army confifted of "00,000 
fighting men: but great difputes happening between 
the kings of France and England, the former quitted 
the Holy Land, and Richard concluded a peace with 
Saladin. 

The fourth croifade was undertaken, in the year 
1195, by theempdror Henry VI. afterSaladin’sdeath.. 

In this expedition the Chriftians gajned feveral battles 
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CroTicle. again ft the infidels, took a great many towns, and 
-v-' were in the way of fucccfs, when the death of the em¬ 
peror obliged them to quit the Holy Land, and return 
into Germany. 

The fifth croifade was publifhed, by order of pope 
Innocent III. in 1198. Thofe engaged in it made 
fruitiefs efforts for the recovery of the Holy Land: for, 
though John de Neule, who commanded the fleet e- 
quipped in Flanders, arrived at Ptolemais a little after 
Simon of Montfort, Renard of Dampierre, and others; 
yet the plague deftroying many of them, and the reft 
either returning or engaging in the petty quarrels of 
the Chriftian princes, there was nothing done; fo 
that the foldan of Aleppo eaiily defeated their troops 
in 1204. 

The fixth croifade began in 1228; in which the 
Chriftians took the town of Damietta, but were for¬ 
ced to furrender it again. The next year the em¬ 
peror Frederic made peace with the loldan for 10 
years. About 1240, Richard earl of Cornwal, and 
brother to Henry III. king of England, arrived in Pa- 
leltiue at the head of the Englilh croifade; but find¬ 
ing it molt advantageous to conclude a peace, he re¬ 
embarked, and Iteered towards Italy. In 1244, the 
Karafmians being driven out of Periia by the Tartars, 
broke into Palelline, and gave the Chriftians a general 
defeat near Gaza. 

The feventh croifade was headed by St Lewis, in the 
year 1249, who took the town of Damietta; but 
a licknefs happening in the Chriftian army, the king 
endeavoured a retreat; in which being purfned by the 
infidels, molt of his army were miferably butchered, 
and himfelf and the nobility taken prifoners. Then a 
truce was agreed upon for 10 years, and the king and 
lords fet at liberty. 

The eight croifade, in 1270, was headedby the fame 
prince, who made himfelf mailer of the port and calllc 
of Carthage in Africa; but dying in a lliort time, he 
left his army in a very ill condition. Soon after, the 
king of Sicily coming up with a.good fleet, and join¬ 
ing Philip the Bold, fon and fuccellbr of Lewis the king 
of Tunis, after feveral engagements with the Chrifti¬ 
ans, in which he was always worfted, defired peace, 
which was granted upon conditions advantageous to 
the Chriftians; after which both princes embarked 
' for their own kingdoms. Prince Edward of England, 
who arrived at Tunis at the time of this treaty, failed 
towards Ptolemais, where he landed with a fmall body 
of 300 Englilh and French, and hindered Bendocdar 
from laying liege to Ptolemais: but being obliged to 
quit the Holy Laud to take polfelfion of the crown of 
England, this croifade ended without contributing any 
thing to the recovery of the Holy land. In 1291, the 
town of Acre, or Ptolemais, was taken and plundered 
by the foldan of Egypt, and the Chriftians quite dri¬ 
ven out of Syria. There has been no croifadelince that 
time, though feveral popes have attempted to ftir up 
the Chriftians to lucli an undertaking; particularly 
Nicholas IV. in 1292. and Clement V. in 131 1. 

Though thefe croifades were effefts of the moft ab- 
furd ftiperftition, they tended greatly to promote the 
good of Europe. Multitudes indeed were deftroyed. 
M. Voltaire computes the people who perilhed in the 
different expeditions at upwards of twomillions. Many 
there were, however, who returned; and thefe, ha- 
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ving converfed fo long with people who lived in a Croifade. 

much more magnificent way than themfelves, began '--— 

to entertain fome taftc for a, refined and polilhed way 
of.life. Thus the barbarifm in which Europe had been 
fo long immerfed, began to wear off'foon after this 
time. The princes alio who remained at home, found . 
means to avail themfelves of the frenzy of the people. 

By the abfence of fuch numbers of reftiefs and martial 
adventurers, peace was eftablilhed in their dominions. 

They alfo took the opportunity of annexing to their 
crown many coniiderable fiefs, either by purchafe, or 
by the extinction of the heirs : and thus the mifchiel# 
which mult always attend feudal governments were 
conliderably leU'ened. 

With regard to the bad fuccefs of the croifaders, it 
was fcarce polfible that any other thing could happen 
them. The emperors of Conftantinople, inltead of 
aififting, did all in their power to difconcert their 
fchemes. They were jealous, and not without rea- 
fon, of fuch an inundation of barbarians. Yet, had 
they confidered their true intereft, they would rather 
have allifted them, or at lea ft flood neuter, than en-. 
tered into alliances with the Turks. They followed 
the latter method, however, and were often of very 
great diifervice to the weftern adventurers, which at 
laft occaiioned, the lofs of their city.* But the worft « See Con- 
enemies the croifaders had, were their own \nternn\JJantimple, 
feuds and diflentions. They neither could agree n ° *44- 
while marching together in armies with a view to 
conqueft, nor could they unite their conqtiefts under 
one government after they had made them. They 
fet up three fmall ftates, one at Jerufalem, another at 
Antioch, and another at Edelia. Thefe ftates, inftead 
of aififting, made war upon each other, and on the 
Greek, emperors ; and thus became, an eafy prey to the 
common enemy. The horrid, cruelties they committed 
alfo were fuch as muft have infpired the Turks with 
the moft invincible hatred againft them, and made them 
relift with the greateft obftinacy. They were fuch as 
could have been committed only by barbarians inflamed 
with religious enthuiiafm. W.hen Jerufalam was taken, 
not only the numerous garrifon were put to the fword, 
but the inhabitants were maffacred. without mercy 
and without diftinriion. No age nor fex was fpared, 
not even fucking children. According, to Voltaire, 
fome Chriftians, who had been fuffered by the Turks 
to live in that city, led the conquerors into the moft 
private caves v/herc women had concealed themfelves 
with their children, and not one of them was fuffered 
to efcape. What eminently fhows the enrhufiafm by 
which thefe conquerors were animated, is their beha¬ 
viour after this terrible (laughter. They marched 
over heaps of dead bodies towards the holy fepulchre ; 
and while their hands were yet polluted with the- 
blood of fo many innocent perfons, fung anthems to 
the common Saviour of mankind. Nay, fo far did 
their religious enthufiafm overcome their fury, that, 
thefe ferocious conquerors now burft into tears. If 
the abfurdity and wickednefs of this conduit can be 
exceeded by any thing, it muft be by what follows. 

In the year 1204, the frenzy of croifading feized the. 
children, who are ever ready to imitate what they 
fee their parents engage themfelves in. Their childilh 
folly was encouraged by the monks and fcboolmafters; 
and thoufaads of thofe innocents were conduced from 
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tlic houfes of their parents on the faith of thefe words, 
“ Out of the month of babes and fucklings bait thou 
perfected praife.” Their bafe c.oududtors fold a part of 
'them to the Turks, and the red periihed miferabiy. 

CRQISES, orCRoiZES, in Englilli antiquity, pil¬ 
grims bound for the Holy Land, or.fuch as have been 
there ; fo called from a badge they wore in imitation 
Of a crofs. The knights ot St John of Jerufalem, created 
for the defence and protedtiou of pilgrims, were parti¬ 
cularly called croifes, 

CROISIERS, a religious order founded in honour 
Of the invention or difeovery of the crofs by the emprels 
Helena. They are difperfed in feveral parts of Europe, 
particularly in the Low Countries, France, and Bo¬ 
hemia, thofe in Italy being at prefent fupprelfed. Thefe 
religious follow the rule of St Auguitine. They had 
ill England the name of crouchedfriars, 

CROIX (Francis Petis de la), fecretary and in¬ 
terpreter to the king of France in the Turkilh and 
Arabic languages, died November 4th 1695, in his 
73d year ; after having executed this employment for 
the /pace of 44 years. And it appears, that he exe¬ 
cuted it with as much integrity as abilities : for, 
When the Algerines fought for peace of Louis XIV. 
conditions were offered, by which they were required 
to reimburfe to this monarch 600,000 franks. The 
terms being thought exorbitant, they had recourfe to 
ftratagem : and tjiey offered a large fum to La Croix, 
Who was the interpreter of all that palfed, if he would 
put into the treaty “ crowns of Tripoli,” in head of 
“ French crowns which would have made to the Al¬ 
gerines a difference of more than 100,000 livres. But 
the integrity of the interpreter triumphed oyer the 
temptation; which however was the greater, as it 
was next to impoflible he Ihoifld be difeovered. Befidcs 
the Turkilh and the Arabic, the P.erfian and the Tar¬ 
tarian, he alfo underftood the Ethiopian and Arme¬ 
nian languages. He is well known to the learned 
world by many works. He trandated the “ Hiltory 
of France” into the Turkilh language. He digefled 
the three volumes of “ Voyages into the Eaft Indies” 
ef M. Theveno.t. He iqade an accurate catalogue of 
all the.Turkilh and Perfian books which are in the 
king’s library. He compofed two complete Diction¬ 
aries for the French and Turkilh languages ; and, 
when he was dying, he was about to prefent the world 
with the hiltory of Genghifcan. He undertook this 
hiltory by the order of hjl. Colbert: for this minilter, 
altogether intent upon aggrandizing his mafter, was ac- 
cultomed every vyeek to call together, either in the 
king’s library or his own, certain of thelearned, whom, 
accordingas they excelled in their feveral departments 
in literature, he exultantly fet to work. This hiltory, 
which colt La Croix more than ten yearsiabour, is ufeful, 
not only to the learned who are curious to know pad e- 
vents, or to geographers who had hitherto been greatly 
ignorant of Grand Tartary, but like wife to all who 
trade to China, Perfia, or ocher eaftern parts of the 
world. There is a good map of northern Alia d^uwn 
byM.de l’Me, accompanying the work; which M. 
Petis de la Croix, the author’s fort, not only revifed, 
hut, to render it more curious, added to it an abridge¬ 
ment of the lives of all thofe authors from whom it was 
extradted. It was trandated into Englilh, and pub- 
liflied at London, 1722, 8vo. 

Vol. V, 


CROMARTY, the capital of the fliire of Cromarty, 
in Scotland, with an excellent and fafe harbour ca¬ 
pable of containing the greateft fleets. W. Long. 
3. 40. N. Lat. 57. 54. 

CROMLECH, in Britilh antiquities, arehuge, broad, 
flat ftones, raifed upon other ftones fet up on end for 
that purpofe. They arecommon in Anglesy ; undef 
which article a very large one is delcribed. See Plate 
CL. 

Thefe monuments are fpoken of largely by Mr Row¬ 
land, by Dr Borlafe, and by Wormius, under the name 
of Ara or altar. Mr Rowland, however, is divided in 
his opinion: for lie partly inclines to the notion of rheir 
having been altars, partly to their having been fcpul- 
chres ; he fuppoles them to have been originally tombs, 
but that in after times facrifices were performed upon 
them to the heroes depoflted within. Mr Keiller pre- 
ferves an account of King Harold havingbeen interred 
beneath a tomb of this kind in Denmark, and Mr 
Wright difeovered in Ireland alkeleton deposited under 
one of them. The great fimilarity of the'monuments 
throughout the north, Mr Pennant obferves, evinces 
the fame religion to have been fpread in every parr, 
perhaps with lome flight deviations. Many of thefe 
monuments are both Britilh and Danilh ; for we find 
them where the Danes never penetrated. 

The cromlech, or cromleh, chiefly differs from the 
Kist -vaen, in not being clofed up at the end and fides, 
that is, in not fo much partaking of the cheft-likc fi¬ 
gure ; it is alfo generally of larger dimenfions, and 
fometimes confifts of a greater number of ftones: the 
terms crovueh and kifl-vaenzxc however indifcriminately 
ufed for the fame monument. The term cromlech is by 
fome derived from the Armpric word crum, “ crooked 
or bowing,” and leh “flone,” alluding to the reverence 
which perfons paid to them by bowing. Rowland 
derives it from the Hebrew words carem-luach, flgnify- 
iug a devoted or confecrated ftone.” They are called 
by the vulgar coetne Arthor, or Arthur's quoits, it be¬ 
ing a cuftom in Wales as well as Cornwal to aferibe 
all great or wonderful objects to prince Arthur, the 
hero of thofe countries. 

CROMWELL (Thomas), earl of Effex, was the 
fon of a blackfmith at Putney, and born in 1498. 
Without a liberal education, but endowed with a jftrong 
natural genius, he considered travelling as a proper 
means of improving his uuderflanding; and to this 
early token of his found judgment he flood indebted 
for the high rank and diflinguilhed honours he after¬ 
wards enjoyed. He became by degrees the confi¬ 
dential favourite and prime minifler of Henry VIII. ; 
and from the moment he acquired any authority iu 
the cabinet, he employed it in promoting the refor¬ 
mation, to his zeal for which he became a vidtim'; 
for, the more firmly to fecure the Proteftant caufe, he 
Contrived to marry the king to Ann of Cleves, whofc 
friends were all Lutherans. Unfortunately Henry 
took a difguft to this lady, which brought on Crom¬ 
well’s ruin; the king, with his nfual cruelty and ca¬ 
price, taking this opportunity to facrifice this minifter 
to the Roman Catholic party, to whom he feemed de- 
firous of reconciling himfelfas foon as he had Catha¬ 
rine Howard in view. Cromwell was a great poli¬ 
tician, and a gooh man ; hut like mofl ftatefmen, wai 
guilty of great errors. In his zeal for the new rdi- 
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Cromwell, gion, he had introduced the unj uftifiable mode of at- 
v - tainder in cafes of treafon and herefy ; and his ene¬ 

mies, who were numerous (confuting of two daffes, 
the ancient nobility and gentry, who were enraged to 
feethehigheft honours bellowed on a man of his mean 
extraction, and the Roman Catholics, who detelled 
him) having preferred many complaints againlt him, 
availed themfelves of his own law. He was attaint¬ 
ed of treafon and herefy, convicted unheard, and be¬ 
headed in 1540. He was the chief inflrument of the 
fuppreflion of the abbeys and monafleries, and of the 
deftruCtion of images and relics; to him alfo we are 
indebted for the iuftitution of parifh regiflers of births, 
marriages, and burials. 

Cromwell (Oliver), flyled Lord ProUClor of the 
commonwealth of England, one of the mofl extraor¬ 
dinary perfonages mentioned in hiftory, was the foil 
of Mr Robert Cromwell of Hinchinbrooke in the 
county of Huntingdon. His anceflors were of very 
honourable extraction : but no ways related to Tho¬ 
mas Cromwell earl of ElTex, the prime minifler and 
favourite of Henry VIII. He was born in the parifli 
of St John, Huntingdon, where his father mollly li¬ 
ved, on the 24th or 25th of April 1599, and educated 
at the free-fehool of that town. Little is known con¬ 
cerning him in his. younger years, or indeed concern¬ 
ing his behaviour in private life. It is, however, re¬ 
lated by authors of unfufpeCted veracity, that when at 
fchool he gave many ftgns of a very turbulent and 
reftlefs difpofition. He is alfo faid from his early 
years to have been fubjeCt to the hypochondriac difor- 
der, and to many deceptions of the imagination. He 
had a very remarkable one while at fchool. It hap¬ 
pened in the day time, when he Was lying melancho¬ 
ly upon his back in bed. A fpeCtre, as he thought, 
approached him, and told him that he fhould be the 
greatell man in the kingdom. His father, being in¬ 
formed of this, was very angry, and defired his ma¬ 
iler to corredl him feverely. This, however, produ¬ 
ced no effect. Oliver perfifted in the truth of his fto- 
ry and would fometimes mention it, though his uncle 
told him that it was too traiterous to be repeated.”— 
From this fchool Oliver was removed to Sidney-col- 
Tege in Cambridge, where he was admitted in 1616. 
His progrefs in his itudies is uncertain ; but he fpent 
much time in playing at foot-ball, cricket, and other 
robufl exercifes, at which he was very expert. His 
father dying after he had been about two years at co- 
Iege, Cromwell.returned home ; hut the irregularity 
of his life, gave fticli offence to his mother, that-, by the 
advice of fome friends, Ihe fent him to London, and 
placed him in Lincoln’s-inn. This expedient by no 
means .anfwered the purpofe; her foil gave himfelf 
up to gaming, wine, and women, fo that he quickly 
dlflipated all that was left him by his father. This 
d'iflipafion, however, could be but of very fhort conti¬ 
nuance ; for he was married before he was 21 years 
of age, to Elizabeth daughter of Sir James Bouchier 
ofEffex. Soon after his marriage he returned to the 
country, where he led a very grave and fober life. 
This hidden reformation has been aferibed to his fal¬ 
ling in with the Puritans; but it is certain, that Mr 
Cromwell continued then, and for fome time after, a 
zealous member of the church of England, and form¬ 
ed a clofe friendfliip with feveral eminent divines. 


He continned at Huntingdon where he fettled after Cromwell. 

his marriage, till an eflate of between L. 400 and - v — 

L. 500 per annum devolved to him by the death of 
his uncle Sir Thomas Stuart. This induced him to 
remove to the iile of Ely where the ellate lay, and 
here he embraced the puritanical doctrines. He was 
defied a member- of the third parliament of Charles I. ’ 
which met on the 20th of January 1628 ; and was a 
member of the committee for religion, where he dif- 
tinguilhed himfelf by his zeal againft popery. After 
the dillolution of that parliament, lie returned again 
into the country, where he continued to exprefs much 
concern for religion, to keep company with filenced 
miniflers, and to invite them often to leCtures and fer- 
mons at his houfe. Thus he brought his affairs again 
into a very indifferent iituation ; fo that, by way of re¬ 
pairing the breaches he made in his fortune, he took 
a farm at St Ives, which he kept five years. But this 
fcheme fucceeded fo ill, that he was obliged to give it 
up ; and at lafl, chagrined with his difappointments, 
and made uneafy by the treatment his party at that 
time received, he formed a delign of going over to 
New-England. In this, however, he was difappointed ; 
the king iffued out a proclamation againft all fuch emi¬ 
grations, and Cromwell was obliged to remain in Eng¬ 
land againft his will. 

In 1638, Cromwell had firft an opportunity of get¬ 
ting himfelf publicly taken notice of. The earl of 
Bedford, and fome other perfons of high rank, who 
had eftates in the fen country, were very defirous of 
having it better drained ; and though one projeCt of 
this fort had failed, they fet on foot another, got it 
countenanced by royal authority, and fettled a part of 
the profits upon the crown. This, though really in¬ 
tended for a public benefit, was oppofed as injurious 
to private property: and at the head of the oppofers 
was Mr Oliver Cromwell, who had confiderable in¬ 
fluence in thefe parts. The vigour he fhowed on this 
occafion recommended him to his friend and relation 
Mr Hampden ; who afterwards characterized him in 
parliament, as a perfon capable of contriving and con¬ 
ducting great defigns. But for all this he was not ve¬ 
ry fuccefsful in his oppofition ; and as his private af¬ 
fairs were ftill declining, he was in very neceffitous 
circumftances at the approach of the long parliament. 

In this critical fituation he got himfelf eleCted member 
of parliament, in the following manner. In the puri¬ 
tanical meetings which he conftantly frequented, Oli¬ 
ver had moft eminently diftinguilhed himfelf by his 
gifts of praying, preaching, and expounding. Atone 
of thefe meetings, he met with one Richard Tims, a 
tradefman of Cambridge. This man was fo much ta¬ 
ken with Oliver, that he took it into his head to at¬ 
tempt getting him chofen burgefs for the approaching 
parliament. Being himfelf one of the common-coun¬ 
cil, Tims imagined this defign might be brought about; 
and with this view went to Mr Wildbore a relation of 
Cromwell’s, to whom he communicated his intention. 
Wildbore agreed as to the fitnefs of the perfon-; but 
told him the defign was impracticable, becaufe Oliver 
was not a freeman. Tims next ad.dreffed one Evett 
on the fame fubjeCt, who alfo made the fame objec¬ 
tion. He recollected, however, that the mayor had 
a freedom to bellow, and a fcheme was immediately 
laid lor feturing this, freedom to Cromwell. On ap¬ 
plication 
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Cromwell, plication to the mayor, however, he told them that the 

'---' freedom was already difpofed of to another; but this 

objection being obviated by promihdg that perfon a 
f redom from the town, the mayor being informed 
that Cromwell was a man of great fortune, figuilicd 
his iuiendon of beflowing-the freedom upon him. Our 
hero, being informed of the good offices of his friends, 
made his appearance in the court deeded in fcarlet 
richly laced with gold, and having provided plenty of 
claret and fweatmeats, they were fo freely circula¬ 
ted among the corporation, that Mr Mayor’s freeman 
was nnaninfflufly declared to be a very civil worthy 
gentleman. When the eledtion came on, the mayor 
difeovered his miftake, but it was now too late; 
the party among the burgeffes was ftrong enough to 
choofe him, and accordingly did fo at the eledtion 
next year. 

When Cromwell firft came into parliament, he af¬ 
fected great plainnefs, and even carelelfnefs, in his 
drefs, His attention to farming had entirely rufti- 
cated him, fo that he made a very uncouth appearance. 
“ Who (fays Dr South) that had beheld fuch a bank¬ 
rupt, beggarly fellow, as Cromwell, firft entering the 
parliament houfe, with a thread-bare torn coat and 
greafy hat, and perhaps neither of them paid for, could 
have iufpedted, that, in the fpace of fo few years, he 
fhould, by the murder of one king, and the banifh- 
ment of another, afeend the throne, be invefted with 
the royal robes, and want nothing of the ftate of a 
king but the changing his hat into a crown ?” Crom¬ 
well was very active in promoting the famous Re??ioti- 
* See Sri- ftrance*; which in reality laid the foundation of the 
t*in,a°xoj. civil war. He declared afterwards to Lord Falkland, 
that if the remonftrance had not been carried, he dc- 
figned to have converted the fmall remains of his ef- 
tate into ready money the next day, and to have left 
the kingdom by the firft opportunity. His firmnefs 
on this occafion fo effectually recommended him to 
Hampden, Pym, and the other leaders of the popular 
party, that they took him into all their councils ; and 
here he acquired that clear infight into things, and 
that knowledge of men, of which he afterwards made 
fuch prodigious ufe. His exploits during the civil 
war, his murder of the king, and ufurpation of the 
kingdom, are related under the article Britain, n° 
139—188. 

With regard to the character of Cromwell, Mr 
Hume expreffes himfelf as follows: “ The writers 
attached to this wonderful perfon make his character, 
with regard to abilities, bear the air of the moft ex¬ 
travagant panegyric: his enemies form fuch a repre- 
fentation of his moral qualities as refembles the molt 
virulent inveCtive. Both of them, it muft be confef- 
fed, are fupported by fuch ftriking circumftances in 
his fortune and conduCt, as beftow on their reprefen- 
tation a great air of probability. ‘ What can be 
more extraordinary (it is faid), than that a perfon of 
private birth and education, no fortune, no eminent 
qualities of body, which have fometimes, nor ffiining 
qualities of miqd, which have often, raifed men to the 
higheft dignities, fhould have the courage to attempt, 
and the abilities to execute, fo great a defign as the 
fubverting one of the moft ancient as well as belt 
eftabliflied monarchies 'in the world ? That he fhould 
have the power and boldnefs to put his prince and 


mafter to an open and infamous death ? fhould han : fh CmnnvT. 

that numerous and llpmgly allied family ? Cover all v -v-- 

thefe temerities under a teeming obedience to a par¬ 
liament, in whole fervicc he pretended to be retain¬ 
ed ? Trample too upon that parliament in their turn, 
and fcornfuliy expel them as loon as they gave him 
ground of diitjiisiaaion ! EreCt in their place the do¬ 
minion of the faints, and give reality to the moft vi- 
ftonary idea which the heated imagination of any fa¬ 
natic was ever able to entertain ? Supprefs again that 
monfler in its infancy, and openly fet himfelf up above 
all things that ever Were called Jov^n'gji in England ! 

Overcome firft all his enemies by arms, and all his 
friends afterwards by artifice ? Serve all parties pati¬ 
ently fora while, and afterwards command (hem viClo- 
rioully at laft ? Over-run each corner of the three na¬ 
tions, and fubdue with equal facility both the riches of 
the fouth, and the poverty of the north ? Le feared and 
courted by all princes, and adopted a brother to the 
gods of the earth ? Call together parliaments with a 
word of his pen, and fcatter them again by the breath 
of his mouth ? Reduce to fubjeftion a warlike and dif- 
contented nation by means of a mutinous army ? Com¬ 
mand a mutinous army by means of feditious and fac¬ 
tious officers ? Be humbly and daily petitioned, that he 
u'ould be pleafed, at the rate of millions a-year, to 
be hired as mafter of tbofe who had formerly hired 
him for their fervant ? Have the eftates and lives of 
three nations as much at his difpofal as was once the 
little inheritance of his father, and be as noble and li¬ 
beral in the fpending of them ? And, laftly, (for there 
is no end of enumerating every particular of his glo¬ 
ry), with one word bequeath all this power and fplen- 
dor to his pofterity ? Die poffeffed of peace at home, 
and triumph abroad ? Be buried among kings, and 
with more than regal folemnity ? And leave a name 
behind him not to be extinguifhed but with the whole 
world ; which, as it was too little for, his praife, fo it 
might have been for his conquefts, if the fhort line of 
his mortal life could have ftretched out to the extent 
of his immortal defigns f ’ 

“ My intention is not to disfigure this pidlure 
drawn by fo mafterly a hand : I ihall only endeavour 
to.remove from itfomewhat of the marvellous : a eir- 
cumftanee which, on all occalions, gives much ground 
for doubt and fufpicion.’ It feems to me that the 
circumftance of Cromwell’s life in which his abilities 
arc principally difeovered, is his rifing, from a private 
ftation, in oppofition to fo many rivals, fo much ad¬ 
vanced before him, to a high command and authority 
in the army. Hisgreat courage, his fignal military 
talents, his eminent dexterity and addrefs, were all 
requifite for this important acquifition. Yet will not 
this promotion appear the effedt of fupernatural abi¬ 
lities, when we confider that Fairfax himfelf, a private 
gentleman, who had not the advantage of a feat in 
parliament, had, through the fame fteps, attained even 
to a fnperior rank ; and, if endued with common ca¬ 
pacity and penetration, had been able to retain it. 

To incite fuch an army to rebellion againft the par¬ 
liament, required no uncommon art or induftry : t« 
have kept them in obedience had been the more diffi¬ 
cult enterprize. When the breach was once formed 
between the military and civil powers, a fupreme and 
abfolute authority, from that moment, is devolved on 
4 B 2 ih* 
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'Cromwell, the general; and if he is afterwards pleafed to em- 

'■— v -- ploy artifice or policy, it may be regarded on mod 

occaiions as great condelcenfion, if not as fuperduous 
caution. That Cromwell was ever able really to blind 
or over-reach either the king or the republicans, does 
not appear : as they polfelfcd no means of refilling the 
force under his command, they were glad to temporize 
with him; and, by feeming to be deceived, to wait 
for an opportunity of freeing themfelves from his do¬ 
minion. If he deduced the military fanatics, it is to 
be confidered, that their intereftand his evidently con¬ 
curred , that their ignorance and low education ex- 
pofed them to the grolTed impofition ; and that he 
himfelf was at bottom as frantic an enthufiaft as the 
word of them ; and, in order to obtain their confi¬ 
dence, needed but to difplay thofe vulgar and ridi¬ 
culous habits which he had early acquired, and on 
which he fet fo high a value. An army is fo forcible, 
and at the fame time fo coarfe a weapon, that any 
hand which wields it, may, without much dexterity, 
perform any operation, and attain any afcendant in 
human fociety. 

“ The domefiic adminidration of Cromwell, though 
it difcovers great ability, v as conduced without any 
plan either of liberty or arbitrary power: perhaps his 
difficult fituariou admitted of neither. His foreign 
cnterprifes, though full of intrepidity, were pernicious 
to the national filtered; and feem more the refult of im¬ 
petuous fury or narrow prejudices, than of cool fore¬ 
fight and deliberation. An eminent perfonage, how¬ 
ever, he was in many refpedls, and even a fuperior 
genius ; but unequal and irregular in his operations: 
and, though not defedlive in any talent except that of 
elocution, the abilities which in him were mod admi¬ 
rable, and which contributed mod to his marvellous 
fuccefs, were the magnanimous'refolution of his en- 
terprizes, and his peculiar dexterity in difcovering 
the characters and pradtifing on the weakneffes of 
mankind. 

“ If we furvey the moral charadter of Cromwell, 
with that indulgence which is due to the blindnefs and 
infirmities of the human fpecies, we fhall not be in¬ 
clined to load his memory with fitch violent reproaches 
as thofe which his enemies ufually throw upon it. A- 
midd the paffions and prejudices of that time, that he 
fltould prefer the parliamentary to the royal caufe, will 
not appear extraordinary ; dnce even at prefent many 
men of fenfe and knowledge are difpofed to think, 
that the qitedion, with regard to the judice of the 
quarrel* may be regarded as doubtful and ambiguous. 
The murder of the king, the mod atrocious of all his 
'adtions, was to him covered under a mighty cloud of 
republican and fanatical illufions; and it is not impof- 
fible but he might believe it, as many others did, the 
mod meritorious adtion which he could perform. His 
fubfequent ufurpation was the effedt of neceJlity, as 
well as of ambition ; nor is it eafy to fee how the va¬ 
rious factions could at that time have been redrained 
without a mixture of military and arbitrary authority. 
The private deportment of Cromwell as a foil, a huf- 
band, a father, a friend, is expofed to no confiderable 
cenfure, if it does not rather merit priife. And, up¬ 
on the whole, his charadter does not appear more ex¬ 
traordinary and unufual by the mixture of fo much ab- 
furdity with fo much penetration, than by his temper¬ 


ing fuch violent ambition and fitch enraged fanaticifm CromwcH. 

with fo much regard lo judice and humanity.” --*-" 

That Cromwell continued a mod complete and bi- 
gotted enthufiad to the very lad, appears from liis be¬ 
haviour in his lad dcknefs. His difeafe, which at fird 
was a kind of flow fever, brought on by the cares 
and anxiety of his mind, foon degenerated into a ter¬ 
tian ague. For about a week the diforder continued 
without any dangerous fyniptoms, infomuch that every 
other day he walked abroad ; but one day after din¬ 
ner his five phyficians coming to wait upon him, one 
of them having felt his pulfe, faid that it intermitted. 

At this Cromwell was furprifed, turned pale, fell into 
a cold fweat, and, when he was almod fainting, or¬ 
dered himfelf to be carried to bed; where, by the af- 
fidance of cordials, being brought a little to himfelf, 
he made his will with refpedt to his private affairs. The 
next morning when one of his phyficians came to vifit 
him, Cromwell afked him, why he looked fo fad ? and 
when anfwer was made, that fo it became every one 
who had the weighty charge of his life and health 
upon him, “Ye phyficians (fays Cromwell), think I 
fhall die: I tell you I fhall not die this bout, I am fure 
of it. Do not you think (faid he to the phyfician, . 
looking more attentively at him), do not think that I 
am mad : I fpeak the words of truth upon furer grounds 
than your'Hippocrates or Galen can fnrnifh you with. 

God Almighty himfelf hath given that anfwer, not to 
my prayers alone, but alfo to the prayers of thofe who 
entertain a drifter commerce and greater interelt with 
him. Go on chearfully, banifhing all fadnefs from your 
looks; and deal with me as yon would do with a fer- 
ving man. Ye may have a fkill in the nature of things; 
yet nature can do more than all phyficians put toge¬ 
ther, and God is far more above nature.” As this phy¬ 
fician was coming out of the chamber, he accidentally 
met'with another, to whom he exprefTed his fear that 
the proteftor was turning light-headed. But the 0- 
ther informed him that the chaplains, being difperfed 
the preceding night into different parts of the houfe, 
had prayed for the proteftor’s recovery, and unani¬ 
mously received for anfwer that he fhould recover. 

Nay, to fuch a degree of madnefs did they at lad ar¬ 
rive, that, a public fad being kept at Hampton-court, 
they did not fo much pray to God for the proreftor’s 
health, as return thanks for the undoubted pledges 
they had of Ills recovery. On this account, though the 
phyficians perceived his diftemper increafing every 
hour, they took no notice of his danger, till it became 
neceflary for him to appoint a fitcceffor while he had 
any breath remaining. But being then in a lethargic 
fit, he anfwered from the purpofe ; upon which he was 
again afked whether he did not name his elded fon 
Puchard ? and to this quedion he anfwered. Yes. Be¬ 
ing then afked where his will was which he had for¬ 
merly made concerning the heirs of the kingdom ; he 
fent to look for it in his clofet and other places, but 
in vain ; for fomebody had either dole it, or he him¬ 
felf had burnt it. Soon after, he expired, on the ad 
of September 1658, aged fomewhat more than 59 years 
and four months. This day of September he had al¬ 
ways reckoned to be the mod fortunate for him in the 
whole year. A violent temped, which immediately 
fucceeded his death, ferved as a fubjeft of difeourfe to 
the vulgar. His partizans, as well as his opponents, 

were 
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•romwell. were fond of remarking this event: and each of them 

*-«-- endeavoured, -by forced inferences, to interpret it as 

belt fuited their particular prejudices. 

It has been imagined by fome, that Oliver Crom¬ 
well was poifoned ; but for this there feems to be no 
reafonable foundation. His body was opened by Dr 
Bates. He found the brain fomewhat overcharged 
with blood, and the lungs a little inflamed; but what 
he reckoned to have been the principal caufe of his 
diforder was a total degeneracy of the fubftance of the 
fpleen into a matter refembling the lees of oil. This, 
he thought, alfo accounted for the hypochondriac dif- 
pofxtions to which Cromwell had from his infancy 
been fubjeft. Though the bowels were taken out,, 
and the body filled with fpices wrapped in a fourfold 
cere-cloth, put firfl into a coffin of lead, and then into 
one of wood, yet the corruption was fo great that the 
humour wrought itfelf through the whole, and there 
was a neceffity of interring the body before the fo- 
Iemnity of the funeral. A very pompous funeral was 
ordered at the public expence, and performed from 
Somerfet-houfe, with a fplendor not only equal but 
fuperior to that bellowed upon crowned heads. Some 
have related that his body was depofited in Nafeby- 
field: others, that it was wrapped in lead, and funk in 
the deepeft part of the Thames, to prevent any infult 
that might afterwards be offered to it. But it feems 
beyond doubt that his body was interred at Weftmin- 
fter; as we are ! informed, that on the order to difinter 
him after the reftoration, his corpfe was found in a 
vault in the middle aide of Henry VII.’s chapel. In 
the infide of the coffin, and on the breaft of the corpfe, 
was laid a copper plate finely gflt, inclofed in a thin 
cafe of lead. On one fide of this plate were engraven 
the arms of England impaled with thofe of Oliver, and 
on the reverfe the following legend : Oliverius Proteflor 
Reipublica Anglia, Scotia, et Hibernia, natus 2 5 A- 
prilis 1599, inaugurates 16 Decembris 1653, mortuus 3 
Septe?tibris ann. 1658, hie Jitus eft. 

Cromwell was of a robuft frame of body, and of a 
manly, though not agreeable afpeft. His nofe being 
remarkably red and fluffing, was often made the fub- 
jedtof ridicule. He left only two fons, Hi char cl and 
• Henry; 'and three daughters; one-married to General. 
Fleetwood, another to Lord Fauconberg, and a third to 
Lord Rich. His mother lived till after he was protec¬ 
tor; and contrary to her orders he buried her'with 
great-pomp in Weftminfter Abbey. She could not 
be perfuaded that ever his power or his perfon was 
in fafety. At every noife flie heard flie would exclaim 
that her fon was murdered; and was never fatisfied 
that he was alive if flie did not receive frequent vifits 
from him. She was a decent woman ; and by her 
frugality and induftry had raifed and educated a nu¬ 
merous family upon a finall fortune. She had even 
been obliged to fet up a brewery at Huntingdon, which 
fhe managed to good advantage. Hence Cromwell, 
in the invectives of that age, is often ftigmatized with 
the name of brewer. Ludlow, by way ofinfult, men¬ 
tions the great accefilon which he would receive tohis 
royal revenues upon his mother’s death, who poflefled 
a jointure of 60 pounds a-year upon his eflate. She 
was of a good family, of the name of Stuart: and is 
by fome fuppofed to have been remotely allied to the 
royal family. 


Cromwell (Richard), eldeft fon of Oliver Crom--CromwcH 
well, was by his father appointed fuccelfor to the pro- [| 
tcclorfhip, but very foon dtpofed by the army *. They Cron fladt. 
difeharged his debts, took all the houfehold fluff, plate, *”ec Bri- 
&c. gave him a protection for fix months, and fo he tain, n° 
retired. He was by no means qualified tofupport the 1%% 190- 
ftation gained by the afpiring talents of his father. He 
was ofa moderate temper, and untainted with that fa¬ 
natical fpirit which his father had fo fuccefsfully culti¬ 
vated. On the reftoration he went abroad ; but re¬ 
turned in i68q under the alfumed name of Clark, and 
fettled, at Chelhunt in Hertfordlhire, where he lived 
privately, and died in 1712, aged 86. 

CRONENBURG, a townot Germany, inthe circle 
of the upper Rhine, and in the kndgravate of Hefle 
Caffel, with a ftrong caffle. It is feated at the foot of 
a high mountain, on a fertile foil, arid is furround- 
ed with a double wall. E. Long. 8. ij. N. Lat. 50. 

15. 

Cronenburg, a ftrong fortrefs of. Denmark, inthe 
ifle of Zealand, at the entrance of the Sound, where 
the Danes take toll of fuch ffiips as are bound for the 
Baltic. It was very richly furniftied, but pillaged by 
the Swedes in 1658, who took away the furniture, 
among which were fome fiatues of mafly filver. It is 
built upon piles. E. Long. 12. 50. N. Lat. 56. o. 

CRONIUS, in chronology, the ancient name of 
the Athenian month Hecatombason ; which was the 
firft of their year, and anfwered to the latter part of 
our June and beginning of July,— There were feafts 
called Cronienes celebrated at Athens in this month, in 
honour of Saturn, anfweringto the Saturnalia o.f the 
Romans. 

CRONSLOT. See Cronstadt. 

CRONSTADT, a.fea-port town of Ruffia, where 
the greateft part of the navy islituated. It.ftands up¬ 
on theifland of Retufari, in the Gulf of Finland ; and 
was founded by. Peter I. as being provided with the 
fafeft harbour in thefe parts, and as forming a ftrong; 
bulwark by fea for the defence of the new metropolis. 

The only paflage by which {hips of burden can approach- 
Peterfburg lies on the fouth fide of Retufari, through 
a narrow channel; one fide whereof is commanded by. 

Cronfladt, and the oppofite by Cronflot and the cita¬ 
del. Cronflot, which ftands upon a fmall iflattd off 
fand, is a circular wooden building, and furrounded 
with fortifications of wood that jut into the water. It 
contains a garrifon of ico men. The citadel is ano¬ 
ther finall wooden fortrefs, conftruCted alfo upon an 
adjacent fand-bank, and capable of holding about 30. 
foldiers. All-large veflels mull fail between Cronfladt 
and thefe two fortrefles expofed to the fire of the op- 
pofitc batteries ; for the other parts of the gulf are- 
only from one to. eleven feet in depth. All thefe for¬ 
tifications were, at the time of their conftruCtion, 
efteemed places of confiderable ftrength; but now they, 
derive their confequence more from their paft import¬ 
ance than from any refiftance they could make againft 
the attack of a powerful fleet. 

Cronfladt is built upon the fouth-eaftern extremity 
of the ifland, and is defended towards the fea by 
wooden piers projecting into the water, and towards 
the land by ramparts and baftions. It is a very {Hag¬ 
gling place ; and occupies, like all the Ruffian towns, 
a larger fpace of ground than the number of habita¬ 
tions, 
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sOronftadt tions feem to require; the houfes are moflly of wood, at the top like a T, or in the middle of their length crofi> 

II excepting a few fronting the harbour, which are of like an X. The crofs to which our Saviour was fallen- -v— 

_ '-Crofe. brick lluccoed white, /tmong the latter are the im- ed, and on which he died, was ofthe former kind; 

' v .perial hofpital for Tailors, the barracks, and the aca- being thus reprefented by old monuments, coins, and 

demy tor marines and officers of the navy. That fe- erodes ; and St Jerotn compares it to a bird flying, a 

minary ufually contains between three and four hun- man l'wimming, or praying with his arms extended, 

dred cadets, who are clothed, maintained, and taught The punilhment of the crofs was common among the 

•at the expence of the crown. They are admitted at Syrians, Egyptians, Per flans, Africans, Greeks, Ro- 

■the age of five, and are fuff'ered to remain until they mans, and Jews. 

reach their feveteenth year. They learn accounts, The death of the crofs was the moft dreadful of 
mathematics, drawing, fortification, and navigation; all others, both for the fhaine and pain of it; and 

•and have mailers in the French, German, Englilh, and fo fcandalous, that it was inflidted as the lalt mark 

•Swedilhlanguages. They are trained to naval affairs, and of deteliation upon the vileft of people. It was the 

make an annual cruife in the Baltic as far as Revel_punilhment of robbers and murderer^, provided that 

■Cronlladthasafeparatehavenappropriatedto the men of they were Haves too; but othervvife, if they were free, 
war, and another to merchant Ihips. Clofe to the haven and had the privileges of the city of Rome, this was 
■for merchant Ihips is a canal andfeyeral dry docks, begun then thought a proflitntion of that honour, and too in- 
in I7T9 by Peter I. for the purpofe of refitting the men famous a punilhment for fuch a one, let his crimes be 
ofwar. This ufeful work was negledted under his faced- what they would. 

fors, and was not completed until the reign of liis daugh- The Mofaic law ordained, that the perfons executed 
ter Elizabeth. It has been Hill further beautified and im- Ihould not be left upon the tree after fun-fet, becaufc 
proved by the prefent emprefs ; and is now applied for he that is hanged in this manner is accurfed of God. 
building as well as careening Ihips of the line. At the Deut. xxi. 22. The Jews believe, that the fouls of 

extremity of tltefe docks is a great refervoir, 568 feet thofe who remain upon the gibbet, and without burial, 

■i n length, which contains water fufficient, and half the enjoy no peace, and receive no benefit from the prayers 
■quantity over, to fupply all the docks ; which isputnp- of other people; but wander up and down till their 
cd into it by means of afire engine, the diameter of bodies are buried ; which agrees with the notions that 
whofe cylinder is fix feet. The length of this work, the Greeks and Romans had of this matter, as may be 
from the beginning of the canal to the end of the lail feen in Horn. II. 4. and Virg. JEneid. 6. 

■dock, is 4221 feet. The fides of the docks are faced The form of a crofs being fuch as has been already 
with Hone, and the bottom is paved with granite. deferibed, the body of the criminal was faltened to the 
They are 40 feet deep and 150 broad; and are upright piece by nailing the feet to it, and on the other 
■capable of containing nine men of war upon the tranfverfe piece generally by nailing the hands on each 
flocks. fide. Now, becaufe thefe parts of the body, being the in- 

CRONSTAT, a town of Tranfylvania, near the flruments of adtion and motion, are provided by nature 
frontiers of Moldavia, fubjefl to the houfe of Auflria. with a much greater.quantity of nerves than others have 
E. Long. 2 J. o. N. Lat. 47. o. occafion for ; and becaufc all fenfation is performed by 

CROP, the higheft part or end of any thing cut off. the fpirit contained in thefe nerves ; it will follow, as 
It is particularly ufed for the corn gathered off a field Stanhope obferves, that wherever they abound, the 
in liarvelt. See Agriculture, Part II. fenfe of pain mull needs in proportion be more quick 

CROSIER, or Cro zi er, alhepherd’s crook; afym- and tender, 
bol of palloral authority, confining of a gold or filver The Jews confefs, that indeed they crucified people in 
flaff, crooked at the top, carried occalionally before their nation, but deny that they inflifted this punilhment 
bilhops and abbots, and held in the hand when they upon any one alive. They firft put them to death, and 
give the folemn benedictions. The cuftom of bearing then faltened them to the crofs either by the hands or 
a palloral llaff before bifhops is very ancient, as appears neck. But there are indifputable proofs of their cru- 
from the life of St Casfarea of Arles, who lived about cifying men frequently alive. The worlhippers of 
the year 500. Among the Greeks none but the patri- Baal-peor and the king of Ai were hung up alive ; as 
archs had a right to the crofier. The corfiers were at were alfo the defeendants of Saul, who were put into 
firlt no more than fimple wooden Haves in form of a T, the hands of the Gibeonites, 2 Sam. xxi. 9. 
ufed to re(l and lean upon. By degrees they were Before crucifixion the criminal was generally fcour- 
made longer ; and at length arrived to the form we ged with cords: fometimes little bones, or pieces of 
now fee them of. Regular abbots are allowed to offi- bones, were tied to thefe fcourges, fo that the con- 
ciate with a mitre and crofier. detuned perfon might fuffer more feverely. It was alfo 

Crosier, in altronomy, four liars in the fouthern a cuflom, that he who was to be crucified Ihould bear 
hemifphere, in the form of a crofs, ferving thofe who his own crofs to the place of execution. After this 
fail in four fa latitudes to find the antardlic pole. manner we find Chrifl: was compelled to bear his own 

CROSLET, in heraldry, is when a crofs is eroded crofs; and as he funk under the burden, Simon the 
again at a fmall diliance from each of the ends. Up- Cyrenian was conftrained to bear it after him and with 
ton faysit is not fo often borne by itfelfin arms asother him. But whereas it is generally fuppofed that our 
croffes are, but often in diminutives, that is, in fmall Lord bore thewhole crofs, i. e. thelongand tranfverfii 
crollers fcattered about the field. See Heraldry. part both, this feems to be a thing impoffible ; and 
CROSS, a gibbet made with two pieces of wood therefore Lipfius (in his txtaXifcDeSuppltcio Cruets) has 
placed crofswife, whether they crofs with right angles fet the matter in a true light, when he tells us that 

Jefws 
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grofe. Jefus only carried the tranfverfe beam; becaufe the 
—v—' long beam, or the body of the crofs, was either fixed 
in the ground before, or made ready to be fet up as foon 
as the prifoner came: and from hence he obferves, 
that painters are very much miftaken in their deferip- 
tion of our Saviour carrying the whole crofs. 

There were feveral ways of crucifying; fometimes 
the criminal was fattened with cords to a tree, fome¬ 
times he was crucified with his head downwards. This 
Way St Peter chofe out of refpedt to his mailer Jefus 
Chrilt, not thinking himfelf worthy to be crucified 
like him ; though the common way of crucifying was 
by fattening the criminal with nails, one through each 
hand, and one through both feet, or one through each 
of them: for this was not always performed in the fame 
manner; the ancients fometimes reprefenting Jefus 
Chrilt crucified with four nails, and fometimes with 
three. The criminal was fixed to the crofs quite na¬ 
ked ; and in all probability the Saviour of the world 
Was not ufed with any greater tendernefs than others 
upon whom this punilhment was inflidted. The fol- 
diers divfded his cloths among them, and call lots for 
his tunic, which is an under garment worn over the 
fielh like a Ihirt. 

The text of the Gofpel Ihows clearly, that Jefus 
Chrill was fallened to the crofs with nails; and the 
Pfalmilt (xxxii. 17.) had foretold long before, that 
they Ihould pierce his hands and his feet: but there 
are great difputes concerning the number of thefe nails. 
The Greeks reprefent our Saviour as fallened to the 
crofs with four nails ; in which particular Gregory of 
Tours agrees with them, one at each hand and foot. 
But feveral are of opinion, that our Saviour’s hands 
and feet were pierced with three nails only, viz. one 
at each hand, and one through both his feet: and the 
cullom of the Latins is rather for this lalt opinion ; for 
the generality of the old crucifixes made in the Latin 
church have only three nails. Nonnus thinks that our 
Saviour’s arms were befides bound fall to the crofs with 
chains ; and St Hilary fpeaks of the cords wherewith 
he was tied to it. 

Sometimes they who were fallened upon the crofs 
lived a good while in that condition. St Andrew is 
believed to have continued three days alive upon it. 
Eufebius fpeaks of certain martyrs in Egypt who were 
kept upon the crofs till they were llarved to death. 
Pilate was amazed at Jefus Chrift’s dying fo foon ; 
becaufe naturally he mull have lived longer, if it had 
not been in his power to have laid down bis life and to' 
take it up again. The thighs of the two thieve's who 
were crucified: together with our Saviour were broken 
in order tohallen their death, that their.bodies might 
not remain upon the crofs on the Sabbath day (John 
xix. 31, 32, 3g.), and to comply with the law of Mo* 
fes, which forbids the bodies to be left there after 
fun-fet. But among other nations they were fuffered 
to remain upon' the crofs a long time. Sometimes they 
were devoured alive by birds and bealls of prey. Guards 
were appointed to obferve that none of their friends 
or relations Ihould take them down and bury them. 
The Itory of the Ephefian matron and the foldier 
who was fet to guard the crofs, is very well known. 
The Roman foldicrs who had crucified Jefus Chrilt and 
the tv/o thieves continued near the erodes till the bodies 
were taken down and buried. 

CroHes were ufually, in former times, eredted on 

3 


the tops of houfes, by which tenants pretended to claim Cuof*. 

the privileges of the Templars Hofpicallers, to defend -“— 

themfelves againlt their rightful lords. This was con¬ 
demned by the datute Wil.'II. c. 37. It was tifual 
alfo, in thofe days, to fet up erodes in places where 
the cofpfe of any of the nobility reded as it was carried 
■ to be buried, that a tranfeuntibns pro ejus animo depre- 
cetur. Crodes, &c. are forbidden, to be brought 
into England by 13 Eliz. c. 2. on pain of a prarmunire,, 

&c. 

Invention of the Cross, an ancient fead, folemnized- 
on the 3d of May, in memory of St Helena’s (the: 
mother of Condantine) finding the true crofs of Chrill 
deep in the ground on mount Calvary; where die-, 
eroded a church for the prefervation of part of it: the' 
red being brought to Rome and repofited in the church, 
of the Holy Crofs of Jerufalem. ' 

Theodoret mentions the finding of three erodes 
that of Jefus Chrid and thofe o-f the two thieves; and 
that they didinguidied between them by means of 
a. fick woman, who was immediately healed by touch¬ 
ing the true crofs. The place is find to have been 
pointed out to her by St Quiriacus, then a Jew, after¬ 
wards converted and canonized. 

Exaltation of the Cross, an ancient fead, held on the 
14th of September, in memory of this, that Heracli¬ 
tus redored to mount Calvary the true crofs in 642,. 
which had been carried oft' 14 years before by Cofroes, 
king ofPerlia, upon his caking Jerufalem from the em¬ 
peror Phocas. 

The adoration of the crofs appears to have been; 
pradtifed in the ancient church ; inafmuch as the Hea¬ 
thens, particularly Julian, reproach the primitive Chri- 
ftians with it. And we do not find that their apolo- 
gilts difclaimed the charge. Mornay, indeed, aliened,, 
that this had been done by St Cyril, but could not; 
fupport his allegation at the conference of Eontainbleaiu 
St Helena is laid to have reduced the adoration of the 
crofs. to its juft principle, li.net Ihe adored in the wood,, 
not the wood itfelf, which had been diredt idolatry and. 
Heathenifm, but him who had been nailed to this 
wood. With fuch modifications fome Protellants have 
been induced to admit the adoration of the crofs. John 
Hufs allowed of the phrafe, provided it were exprefsly 
added, that the adoration was relative to the perfon of 
Chrill. But however Roman Catholics may feem to. 
triumph by virtue of fuch diltindtion and mitigations,, 
it is well known they have no great place in their own. 
pradtice. Imbert, the good prior of Gafcony, was 
feverely profeciued in 1683 for telling the people, that 
in the ceremony of adoring the crofs, pradtifed in that 
church on Good Friday, they were not to adore the 
wood, but'Thrift, who was crucified on it. The cu¬ 
rate of the pari Hi told them the contrary ; it was the 
wood ! the wood ! they were to adore. Imbert re¬ 
plied, it was Chrilt, not the wood : for which he was, 
cited before the archbilhop of Bourdeaux, fufpeuded 
from his. fundtions, and even threatened with chains 
and perpetual imprifonment. It little availed him to. 
cite the biftiop of Meanx’s diltindtion ; it was anfwer- 
ed, that the church allowed it not. 

CROSS-Bearer (port-croix, crucifer)-, in the Romiih: 
church, the chaplain of an archbilhop or a* primate,, 
who bears a crofs before him on folemn occafions. 

The pope, has the crofs borne before him every 
where;, a patriarch anywhere out of Rome ; and pri¬ 
mates,, 
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Croft. mates, metroplitans, and thofe who have a right to 
— \r—' tlie pallium, throughout their refpective jurifdittions. 

Gregory XI. forbad all patriarchs and prelates to 
have it borne in prefence of cardinals. A prelate 
bears a fingle crofs, a patriarch a double crofs, and the 
pope a triple one on their arms. 

Citoss-Bearers alfo denote certain officers in the in- 
Buiiition, who make a vow before the inquifitors or 
their vicars to defend the Catholic faith, though with 
the lofs of fortune and life. Their budnefs is to pro¬ 
vide the inquifitors with neceflaries. They were for¬ 
merly of great ufe : but in procefs of time fame of their 
-conftitutions were changed, and they were called of 
the penance of St Dominic. 

Petforal Cross, is a crofs of gold or filver, or other 
precious materials, often enriched with diamonds, 
which the bilhops, archbilhops, &c. and regular ab- 
beffes, wear hanging from the neck. 

Order of the Cross, or Croifade, an order of ladies 
inftituted in 1668 by the emprefs Eleonora de Gonza- 
gua, wife of the emperor Leopold ; on occafion of 
•the miraculous recovery of a little golden crofs, where¬ 
in were inclofed two pieces of the true crofs, out of 
the allies of part of the palace. It feems the fire had 
burnt the cafe wherein it was inclofed, and melted the 
cryltal, yet the wood remained untouched. 

Maids of the Cross, a community of young women 
militated in 1365 at Roye in Picardy, and iince dif- 
perfed to Paris and other towns. They inflrudt young 
perform of their own fex. Some take the three vows 
of poverty, chaftity, and obedience, others retain 
their liberty. They are under the direction of afitpe* 
rior. 

Cross, in heraldry, is defined by Guillim, an ordi¬ 
nary compofed of fourfold lines : whereof two are per¬ 
pendicular, and the other two tranfverfe ; for fo we 
inuft conceive of them, though they be not drawn 
throughout, but meet by couples, in four right angles, 
near the felfpoint of theefcutcheon. See Heraldry. 

This bearing was firft bellowed on fuch as had per¬ 
formed, or at lealt undertaken, fome fervicefor Chrill, 
and the Chriflian profelfion; and is held by divers the 
mod honourable charge in all heraldry. What brought 
it into fuch frequent ufe, was the ancient expeditions 
into the Holy Land j and the holy war pilgrims, af¬ 
ter their pilgrimage, taking the crofs for their cogni¬ 
zance ; and the enfign of that war being the crofs. In 
thofe wars, fays Mackenzy, the Scots carried St An¬ 
drew’s crofs ; the French a crofs argent; the Englilh 
a crofs or ; the Germans, fable ; the Italians, azure ; 
the Spaniards, gules. 

St George's Cross, or the red crofs, in a field air- 
gent, is now the Handard of England ; that faint being 
the reputed patron of that nation. 

Nor is it only in erodes that the variety is fo 
great; the like is found in many other bearings, and 
particularly in lions, and the parts of them ; whereof 
Colombier gives us no lefs than 96 varieties. Leigh 
mentions but 46 feveral erodes; Sylvanus Morgan, 
26 -, Upton, 30; Johannes de Bado Aureo, 12; and 
fo others, whom it is needlefs to mention. Upton 
owns he dares not prefume to afeertain all the various 
erodes ufed in arms, for that they are at prefent almofl 
innumerable ; and therefore he only takes notice of 
•fuch as he had feen ufed in his own time. 
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Cross, in mining, two nicks cut in the fuperficies Crofs, 

of the earth, thus +, which the miners make when -«— 

they take the ground to dig for ore. This crofs gives 
the miners three days liberty to make and to fet on 
Hones. As many of thele erodes as the miner makes, 
fo many mears of ground he may have in the vein, 
provided he fet on Hones within three days after ma¬ 
king h is crofs or erodes. Rut if he make but one crofs, 
and a Hander-by makes the fecond, and a Hranger 
makes the third, every one is ferved with the next 
rnear, according as they have firfi or lafl, fooner or 
later, made their crofs or erodes upon the ground. 

Cross, in coins, a name given to the right fide or 
face, the other being called the pile or reverje. It 
has been a common error, that the reverie was meant 
by the crofs ; becaufe at this time.in Britain, it is mark¬ 
ed with figures difpofed in that form ; but the damp¬ 
ing the head of the prince in Britain on the right 
fide of the coin. Was preceded by a general cufiom of 
flunking on that part the figure of a crofs ; while the 
other, called the pile , contained the arms, or fome 
•other device. 

Cross, inflead of afignature to a deed, &c. is de¬ 
rived from the Saxon praftice of affixing the fign of 
the crofs, whether they could write or not. 

Cross-Bar Shot, a bullet with an iron bar palling 
through it, and Handing fix or eight inches out at 
both fides, It is ufed at lea for deftroying the enemy’s 
rigging. 

Cross-BUI, in ornithology. See Loxia. 

Cross-B ill, in chancery, is an original bill, by which 
the defendant prays relief againft the plaintiff. 

Cross-Bows. See Bows and Archery. 

CRoss-grained Stuff, in joinery. Wood is faid to be 
crofs-grained, when a bough or branch has Ihot out of 
it 5 for the grain of the branch Ihooting forward* runs 
athwart that of the trunk. 

In wood well grown this defedt is fcarce perceivable* 
except in working; but in deal-boards thefe boughs 
make knots. If the bough grew up with the young 
trunk, infiead of a knot is found a curling in the fluff, 
very fenfible under the plane. 

Cross-J ack, pronounced cro-jeck, a fail extended on 
thelower yard of the mizen-maH, which is hence called 
the crofs-jack yard. This fail, however, has generally- 
been found of little fervice, and is therefore very fel- 
dom ufed. 

CRoss-Piece , a rail of timber extended over the 
windlafsof a merchant-lhip from the knight-heads to 
the belfry. It is fiuck full of wooden pins, which ar« 
ufed to faHen the running rigging as occafion requires. 

See Windlass. 

CRoss-Tining, in hulbandry, a method of harrowing 
land, confining in drawing the harrow up the interval it 
went down before, and down that which it was drawn up, 

CRoss-Trees, certain pieces of timber, fupported by 
the cheeks and trefile- trees, at the upper ends of the 
lower malls, athwart which they are laid to fuflain 
the frame of the top. 

CRoss-Tree Card, is a yard Handing fqtiare, jufi un¬ 
der the mizen-top, and to it the mizen-top is faflened 
below. See Cross-J ack. 

CRoss-IVort, in botany. See Valentia, 

Ordeal of the Cross, a fpecies of trial frequently 
practifed in tke days of fuperflition. See Ordeal. 

CROSS, 
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<iroU CROSS, an Eugliih artift, famous on]/ for copying, 
!! in the reigns of Charles I. and Charles 11 . Of this ta- 
•rotalum. [ ellt tbeic is a dory current, more to the credit of his 
' v " (hill than of his probity. He is faid to have been em¬ 
ployed by Charles I. to copy the celebrated Madona 
of Raphael in St Mark’s church at Venice ; and that, 
having obtained leave of the (late for that purpofe, he 
executed his piece fo well as to bring away the origi¬ 
nal and leave lhs copy in the place of it. The decep¬ 
tion was not detected until it was too late to recover 
the lofs ; and this piece was bought in Oliver’s time 
by the Spanilh arnbaflador for his mailer, who placed 
it in the Efcurial. 

CRQSSEN, a handfome town of Silefia in Germany, 
and capital of a principality of the fame name. It is 
fituated. at the confluence of the rivers Bobar and O- 
der, in a fertile country abounding in wine and fruits. 
There is a bridge over the Oder which is fortified. 
E. Long. ij. 20. N. Lat. 52. 5. 

CROSSOSTYLUS, in botany: A genus of the 
polyandria order belonging to the monadelphia clafs 
of plants. The calyx is a quadrangular, quadrifid, tur¬ 
binated perianthiuin : the corolla conlills of four el¬ 
liptical petals ; the (lamina are 20 filiform filaments, 
almoll the length of the calyx ; the antherse fmall and 
roundilh; the pericarpium an hemifpherical, unilocu¬ 
lar berry, with many (true on its upper part; the feeds 
numerous and roundilh. 

CROTALARIA, Rattle-wort: A genus of 
the decandria order, belonging to the diadelphia clafs 
of plants ; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 32d order, Papilionacea. The legnmen is turgid, 
inflated, and pedicellated ; the filaments are coalited 
with a fiflure on the back. There are 11 fpCcies, all 
of them natives of warm climates. They rife from 18 
inches to 5 feet in height, and are adorned with flowers 
of a blue or yellow colour. The molt remarkable fpe- 
cies is the retufa, with Ample oblong wedged leaves. It 
is a native of the illaud of Ceylon and fome other parts 
of the Ealt Indies. The flowers are yellow, the pods 
fmooth, cylindrical, inflated, and placed horizontally : 
they are filled with feeds, which, when dried, and 
fhaken by the (lighted wind, emit a rattling noife : 
and this, by the rude inhabitants of the countries 
where the plant is native, is attributed to the devil, 
who is thought to deliver his oracles in this whimfical 
manner. 

CROTALO, an inltrument of military mufic, like 
that deferibed in the next article. The Turks are 
the firlt, among the moderns, who introduced the 
ufe of it for their troops. It is now common in Flan¬ 
ders and Florence, and other territories on the conti¬ 
nent. It has only one tone,; but its effect in marking 
time may be drftinftlv heard through the noife of forty 
drums. This is the.fame inltrument with the ancient 
cymbalum. 

CROTALUM, an ancient kind of callagnetta, or 
mulical inltrument, found on medals, in the hands of 
the prielts of Cybele. The crotalam differed from 
the fillrum ; though authors frequently confound the 
two. It confided of two little brafs plates or rods, 
which were lhaken in the hand, and in (Hiking againd 
each other made a noife. 

It was fomet.imes alfo made of a reed fplit length- 
Vo:.. Vi 


wife; one part whereof they (truck againd the other; 
and as this made a noife fomewhat like that of a crane’s 
bill, they called that bird crota/ijlria , a player 6n thecro- 
tala ; and Aridophanes calls a great talker a crotcilum. 

Clemens Alexandrinus attributes the invention to 
the Sicilians ; and forbids the ufe thereof to the Chrif- 
tains, becaufe of the indecent motions and gedures 
that accompany it. 

CROTALUS, or Rattle-snake, in zoology, a 
genus belonging to the order of amphibia ferpentes; 
the characters of which are thefe : the belly is furailh- 
ed with feuta, and the tail has both feuta and feales ; 
but the principal charaCteriftic of this genus is the 
rattle at the end of the tail. The rattles confifl of 
feveral articulated crudaceous, or rather horny, bags, 
which make a confiderable rattling noife when the 
creature moves, and ferves to warn people of their ap¬ 
proach. There are five fpecies ; and.the bite of every 
one of them is fo highly poilonous, that it generally 
kills in a Ihort time. Of thefe we have no account 
that can be depended upon, except that given by L.ir 
Catelby of the horridus, or American rattle-fnake. 
This grows fometimes to the length of 8 feet, and 
weighs between 8 and 9 pounds. The colour of the 
head is brown; the eye red; the upper part of the 
body of a yellowifli-brown colour, tranfverfely marked 
with irregular broad black lids. The rattle is of a 
brown colour, compofed of feveral horny, membra¬ 
nous, cells, of an undulated pyramidal figure. Thefe 
are articulated "within one another in fuch a manner 
that the point of the firlt cell reaches as far as the ba- 
fis of the protuberant ring of the third, and fo on ; 
which articulation, being very loofe, gives liberty to 
the parts of the cells that are inclofed within the out¬ 
ward rings to drike againd the fides of them, and fa 
to caufe the rattling noife which is heard when the 
fnake lhakes its tail. This is the mod inactive and 
(low moving of all the fnakes, and is never the aggref- 
for except in what it preys upon. The above gentle¬ 
man is of opinion that no remedy is yet difeovered for 
the bite of this animal. He had frequently accefs to 
fee Indians bit by it; and-always thought that thofe 
who recovered were cured more through the force of 
nature, or by reafon of the fligbtnefs of the bite, than 
by the remedies ufed. He tells ns that the Indians 
know their dediny the moment they are bit; and if 
the bite happens to be on any of the large veins, they 
apply no remedies, as knowing them to be entirely 
ufelefs. He believes the reports of the fafeinating 
power of this ferpent, though he never had an opportu¬ 
nity of feeing it. See the article Po 1 s o n and Serp e n t . 

_ CROTALYSTRI/E, in antiquity, a kind of mo- 
rice dancers, admitted to entet tainments, in order to 
divert the company with their dancing and playing 
on an inltrument called crotahpu, whence they had 
their name. 

CROTCHET, in mufic, one of the notes or cha¬ 
racters of time, equal to half a minim, and double of a 
quaver. 

Crotchets are alfo marks or charaflers, fervino-to 
inclofe a word or fentence which is didinguidied from 
the red, being generally in this form [ ]. 

CROTO, or Croton, (anc. geog.), a noble city 
of the BruttM, built by the Acheans ; an hundred and 
4 C fifty 
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Oroto. fifty ftadia to the north of Lacinium, and ia the neigh- 
v v ' bourhood of Metapontnm. It was twelve miles in 
compafs before tlie arrival of Pyrrhus into Italy; but after 
the defolation produced by that war, icarce half of it was 
inhabited. The citadel 011 one fide hung over the fea, 
on the other towards the land. It was naturally ftrong 
from its iituation, but afterwards walled round; on 
which fide it was taken by Dionyfius by ftratagem, by 
means of the rocks behind it. 

Pythagoras, after his long peregrinations in fearch 
of knowledge, fixed his refidence in this place, which 
tome authors think his native one, at leaft that of 
his parents, fiippoiing him to have been born in the 
file of Samos, and not at fotne town of that name in 
Italy. This incomparable fage fpent the latter part 
of his life in training up difcipies to the rigid exercile 
of fublime and moral virtue, and iuftrudling the Cro- 
tonites in the true arts of government, fuch. as alone 
can infure happinefs, glory, and independence. 

Under the influence of this philofophy, the Croto- 
nites inured their bodies to frugality and hardlhips, 
and their minds to felf-denial and patriotic dilintereft- 
edue(s. Their virtues were the admiration of Greece, 
where it was a current proverb, that the laft of the 
Crotonites was the firft of the Greeks. In one Olym¬ 
piad, feven of the vidtors in the games were citizens 
of Croton ; and the name of Milo is alrnoft as famous 
as that of Hercules. The vigour of the men and 
beauty of the women were afcribed to the climate, 
which was believed to be endowed with qualities pe¬ 
culiarly favourable to the human fyftem. Their phy- 
ficians were in high repute ; and among thefe, Alc- 
meon and Democides rendered themfelves moil; con- 
fpicuous. Alcmeon was the firfl: who dared to ampu¬ 
tate a limb, in order to fave the life of a patient ; and 
alfo the firfl writer who thought of inculcating moral 
precepts under the amufing cloak of apologues. This 
invention is more commonly attributed to Asfop, as 
he was remarkably ingenious in this fpecies of cornpo- 
fition. Democides was famous for his attachment to 
his native foil. Though carefled and inriched by the 
king of Perfia, whofe queen he had fnatched from 
the jaws of death, he abandoned wealth and honours, 
and by a ftratagem efcaped to the humble comforts of a 
private life at Croton.—The Pythagoreans are faid to 
have difcovered that difpofition of the folar fyftem, 
which, with fome modifications, has been revived by 
Copernicus, and is now univerfally received, as being 
moll agreeable to nature anc! experiment. Theano, 
the wife of Pythagoras, and niauy other women, emu- 
lated the virtues of their hnfbands. 

In thofe fortunate days the ftare of Croton was moft 
flourifliing. Its walls inclofed a circumference of 
12 miles. Of all the colonies fent out from Greece, 
this alone furiiifhed fuccour to the mother-country 
when invaded by the Perfians. Ey its avenging arms 
the Sybarites were punilhed for their fhameful dege¬ 
neracy ; but victory proved fatal to the conquerors, 
for riches, and all their pernicious attendants, infinua- 
ted themfelves into Croton, and foon contaminated 
the purity of its principles. Indeed, the very confti- 
tution of human nature militates againft any long con¬ 
tinuance in fuch rigid pradlices of virtue ; and there¬ 
fore it is no wonder if the Crotonites fell by degrees 


into the irregularities they once abhorred. Not long Croton. 

after, the Locrians, who were lefs corrupted, defeated *- r ~ 

them on the banks of the Sugra, and reduced the re¬ 
public to diftrefs and penury. This reftored the re¬ 
maining Crotonites to their priftine vigour of mind, 
and enabled them to make a biave, though unfuccefs- 
ful, refiftance, when attacked by Dionyfius of Syracnle. 

They fuffered much in the war with Pyrrhus, and, by 
repeated misfortunes, decreafed in ftrength and num¬ 
bers, from age to age, down to that of Hannibal, 
when they could not mufter 20,000 inhabitants. This 
fmall population being incapable of manning the ex- 
tenllve works eredted in the days of profperity, Cro¬ 
ton was taken by the Carthaginians, and its citizens 
tranfported to Locri.. The Romans fent a colony 
hither 200 years before Chrift. In the Gothic war, 
this city rendered itfelf confpicuous by its fidelity to 
Juftinian, and Totila befieged it long in vain. 

CROTON, wild ricinus : A genus of the adel- 
phia order, belonging to the monoecia clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
38th order, Tricoccee. The male calyx is cylindrical 
and quinquedentated, the corolla is pentapetalous; the 
ftamina from 10 to 15. The female calyx is poly- 
phyllous ; no corolla ; three bifid ftyles ; the capfule 
trilocular ; one feed. There are 21 fpecies ; of which, 
the moft remarkable are, 1. The tindlorium, or plant 
from which the French turnfole is made. This grows, 
naturally in the fouth of France : it is an annual plant,, 
rifing about 9 inches high, with an herbaceous branch¬ 
ing ftalk, garniflied with irregular or rhomboidal fi¬ 
gured leaves, which are near two inches long and an 
inch and a quarter wide in their wideft part. Thefe 
Hand upon (lender footftalks near four inches long. The 
flowers are produced in fliort fpikes from the lides of 
the (talks, at the end of the branches ; the upper part 
of the fpilce is compofed of male flowers, having many 
ftamina which coalefce at the bottom ; the lower part 
hath female flowers, which have each a roundilh, 
three-cornered, germen; thefe afterwards become a 
roundifti capfule with three lobes, having three cells, 
each including one ronndiih feed. This flowers in 
July ; but unlefs the plants are brought forward on a 
hot-bed, they do not ripen feeds in Britain. From 
this plant is made the turnfole ufed for colouring wines 
and jellies. It is made of the juice which is lodged 
between the empalement: and the feeds; which, if 
rubbed on cloths, at firft appears of a lively green, 
but afterwards changes, to a bluifli purple colour. 

If thefe cloths are put into water, and afterwards, 
wrung, they will dye the water to a claret colour. 

The rags thus dyed are exported to Britain,_ and fold 
in the druggifts (hops under the name of turnfole. 

1. The febifera, or tallow-tree, with rhomboidal egg- 
fliaped leaves, pointed, fmooth and very entire. It 
is about the height of a cherry-tree ; its leaves in 
form of a heart, of a deep, fhining, red colour, and 
its bark very fmooth. Its fruit is enclofed in a 
kind of pod, or cover, like a chefnut, and confifts 
of three round white grains, of the fize and form of a 
fmall nut, each having its peculiar capfula, and within 
that a little ftone. This (lone is cncompalfed with a white 
pulp, which has all the properties of true tallow, as to 
confidence, colour, and even fracll: and accordingly the 
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Groton Chinefc make their candles ofit; which would doubtlefs 
|| be as good as thole in Europe, if they knew how to pu- 

Croto- rify their vegetable tallow as well as we do our animal 

4 phaga. kind, and to make their wicks as well. 4. Yhearo- 
v maticum, with heart-lhaped lerrated leaves, and an ar- 
borefeent ilem. The bark ot this tree is the fame as the 
cafcarilla and eleutheria; though thefe have been con- 
iidered by fome as diftinci barks, and fold in the Ihops 
as different produ&ions. It is a hot, acrid, aromatic 
bitter, refembling in appearance the Peruvian bark, 
but it is more bitter and pungent, though not l'o rough 
and aftringent. It was iirlt introduced into Europe 
about the end of the lalt century, and feems firft to 
have been ufed in Germany, where it is hill in very 
high eheem. There it is frequently employed againft 
common intermittent fevers, in preference to the Peru¬ 
vian bark, as beinglefs fubjedt tofome inconveniences, 
which the latter on account of its great ahringency is 
apt to occafion. It is alfo faid to have been employed 
with great fuccefs in fome very dangerous epidemic fe¬ 
vers attended with petechiae, and it is frequently em¬ 
ployed with advantage in flatulent colics, internal he- 
morrhagies, dyfenteries, diarrhoeas, and hmilar difor- 
ders. In Britain it has been ufed by fome pradlition- 
ers, particularly by the late Dr Keir of London, who 
was of opinion that it was by no means employed fo 
generally as it deferved to be. Its virtues are par¬ 
tially extracted by water, and totally by rectified fpi- 
rit, but it is moft effectual when given in fubhance. 
4. The cafcarilla, deferibed by Linnaeus as producing 
the officinal bark of that name, is, according to Dr 
f Medkal Wright f, the wild rofemary flirub of Jamaica, the 
Journal, barkof which has none of the fenfible qualities of the 
voL viii. true cafcarilla or eleutheria above deferibed. 

CROTONA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, feated on the gulph of Taranto, with a bilhop’s 
fee and a citadel. E. Long. 17. 27. N. Lat. 39. 10. 

CROTOPHAGA, in ornithology, a genus of birds 
belonging to the order of picas; the characters of 
which are : The bill is thin, comprefled, greatly arch¬ 
ed, half oval, and cultrated at top ; the noftrils are 
round; the tongue flat, and pointed at the end ; the 
Plate CLI- tail confifts of ten feathers ; and the toes are placed 
two and two. The molt remarkable fpecies is the ani, 
which is about the fize of a blackbird : the colour of 
the whole bird is black, in fome parts globed with 
purple, and about the neck faintly tinged with green 
on the margins : the bafe of the bill is furniffied with 
black briftles, which turn forwards : the eye-lids 
have long hairs like eye-lalhes : the tail is fix inches 
long, and much cnneated ; and the legs are black. 
This fpecies is found in Jamaica, St Domingo, and 
other iflands in the Weft Indies ; alfo at Cayenne and 
other parts of South America. Contrary to all other 
birds, they have the Angularity of many laying in 
the fame neft ; to make which, they all unite in con¬ 
cert, and after laying their eggs, fit on them clofe to 
each other in order to hatch them, each unanimoufiy 
Jftriving to do the beft for the general good ; and when 
the young are hatched, the parents, without referve, 
do the beft to feed the whole flock. Still a greater 
Angularity occurs, which is, that as foon as each fe¬ 
male lays her eggs fhe covers them with leaves, doing 
the fame thing whenever Ihc is obliged to leave the 


neft for food: this might be neceflary in a cold cli- Crotov 
mate ; but why it fliould be wanted in a hot one Items II 
not clear, efpecially as it has not been obfcrvtd in Croufaz. 
other birds. It generally has two broods in a year, ' “ 

except accidents happen; in which cafe it has been 
known to make three nefts. The eggs are about the 
fize of thofe of a pigeon, of a fea-green colour, fpot- 
ted at the ends. Their food is various ; worms, in- 
feds, fruits, and grain, according to the leafon. 1 here 
is a variety called the greater ani, which is about the 
fize of a jay, differing no otherwife from the former 
but in lize. They ought, however, to be confldercd 
as two diftind fpecies : for they never mix together ; 
though each have the fame manners, with this differ¬ 
ence only, that the fmaller frequent the open favannas, 
the larger only the falt-marfhes near the fea-coafts. 

It is faid that they are eafily made tame, and will learn 
to talk like parrots. The male and female are both 
alike. Both fpecies are eafy to be fhot, not being fo 
wild as many other birds ; but are known to chatter 
much on the fight of a man, though they do not fly 
to a great diftance ; hence are not well reliflied by 
fportfmen, as, like the jays in England, they are die 
occafion of hindering hisfport in refped toother game, 
without making him amends in their own flefh, which 
is never fought after for food, being rank and linfavoury. 

CROTOY, a town of Prance, in Picardy, and in 
Ponthieu. The fortifications are demolilhed. It is 
feated at the mouth of the river Somme. E. Long. 

1. 45. N. Lat. 50. ij. 

CROUCHED friars. See Croisiers. 

CROUP, in medicine. See Medicine-//:^*. 

Croup of a Horfe, in the manege, the extremity of 
the reins above the hips. 

CROUPADE, in the manege, a leap, in which the 
horfe pulls up his hind legs, as if he drew them up to 
his belly. 

CROUTE, Sour Croute, orKROUTE. As this 
preparation of cabbage has been found of fovereign 
efficacy as a prefervative in long voyages from the fea- 
feurvy, it may not be unacceptable to give a concife 
account of the procefs for making it, according to the 
information communicated by an ingenious German 
gentleman. 

The founded and moft folid cabbages are fele&ed 
for this ufe, and cut very fmall, commonly with an in- 
ftrnment made for this purpofe, not unlike the plain 
which is ufed in this country for Hiring cucumbers. 

A knife is ufed when the preparation is made with 
greater nicety. The cabbage thus minced is put into 
a barrel in layers, hand high, and over each is ftrewed 
a handful of fait and carrawav feeds ; in this manner 
it is rammed down with arammer ftratum fuper flratum, 
till the barrel be full; when a cover is put over it and 
preffed down with a heavy weight. After handing 
fome time in this Hate it begins to ferment ; and it is 
not till the fermentation has entirely fubfided that the 
head is fitted to it, and the barrel is finally Unit up and 
preferved for ufe. There is not a drop of vinegar em¬ 
ployed in this preparation. The Germans write this 
preparation in the following manner ; Sauer kraut, or 
fauer kohl ; that is, in their language. “ four herb, or 
four cabbage.” 

CROUSAZ (John Peter de), a learned philofopher 
4 C 2 and 
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€row, and mathematician, was born in 1663; having made 
Crowd, great progrefs in the mathematics and the philofophy 
v ' of Des Cartes, he travelled to Geneva, Holland, and 
France ; was fucceffivcly profeffor in feveral univer- 
iities ; and at length was chofen governor to Prince 
Frederic of Heffe-Caffel, nephew to the king of Swe¬ 
den. He wrote many works ; the moll esteemed of 
which are, 1. His Logic, the heft edition of which is 
that of 174r, in 6 vols dvo. 2. A Treatife on Beauty. 
3. A Treatife on the Education of Children, a vols 
121110. 4. Several Treadles on Philofophical and Ma¬ 

thematical Subjects, &c. He died at Laufanne in 
174S. 

CROW, in ornithology. See Corvus. 

Crow, in mechanics, a kind of iron lever, with a 
claw at one end and a fliarp point at the other ; ufed 
for heaving or purchafing great weights. 

Crow’s Bill, among furgeons, a kind of forceps 
for drawing bullets and other foreign bodies out of 
wounds. 

Crow's Feet, in the military art, machines of iron, 
having four points, each about three or four inches 
long, fo made, that whatever way they fall there is 
ftill a point up they are thrown upon breaches, or in 
palles where the enemy’s cavalry are to march, proving 
very troublefome, by running into the horfe’s feet and 
laming them. 

Ckow-Foot, on (hip-board, a complication of fmall 
-cordsfpreadingout from along block, like the fmalier 
parts which extend from the back bone of a herring 
(Plate CL.). It is ufed to fnfpeiul the awnings ; or 
to keep the top-fails from ftriking violently, and fret¬ 
ting againit the tops. 

CRow-Net, is an invention for catching wild-fowl 
in the winter feafon, and may be ufed in the day-time. 
This net is made of double thread, or fine pack thread ; 
the melhes Ihould be two inches wide, the length about 
ten yards, and the depth three ; it mull be verged on 
the fide with good ftrong cord, and firetched out very 
lliff on long poles prepared for that purpofe. When 
you are come to the place where you would fpread 
your net, open it, and lay it out at its full length and 
breadth ; then fallen the lower end of the net all along 
thegTound, fo as only to move it up and down; the 
upper end of the net mufi Hand extended on the long 
cord ; the further end thereof being (lakedfirft to the 
earth by a firong cord about five yards dillant from the 
liet. Place this cord in an even line with the lower 
edge of the net. The other end mull be at leaf! 25 
yards diftant to reach into fome natural or artificial 
ihelter, by the means of which you may lie concealed 
from the fowl, orherwife no good fuccefs can be ex- 
pe&ed. The net mull be placed in fuch exact order 
that it may .give way to play on the fowl on theleaft 
pull of the cord, which mull be done fmartly, left the 
fowl fhould prove too quick for you. This net may 
be ufed for pigeons, crows, or other birds, on corn¬ 
fields newly fown ; as alfo in ftubble-fields, provided 
the Hubble conceals the net from the birds. 

CROWD, in a general fenfe, fignifies a number of 
people aflembled in a place fcarce big enough to hold 
them all. 

To Crowd, in the fea-language, is to carry an ex¬ 
traordinary force of fail upon a Ihip, in order to ac¬ 


celerate her courfe on fome important occafion ; as in Crowland, 
pnrfuit of, or flight from, an enemy ; to efcape any Crown, 
immediate danger, &c. w —v 

CROWLAND, a town in Lincolnlhire, feated in 
the fens, in a dirty foil, and had formerly an abbey 
of very great note. There is no coming at it but by 
narrow caufeways, which will not admit a cart, li 
has three llreets. feparated from each other by water 
courfes, whofe banks are fupported by piles, and fet 
with willow trees. Their chief trade is in filh and 
fowl, which are in great plenty in the adjacent pools 
and marlhes. W. Long. o. 10. N. Lat. $2. 40; 

CROWN, an ornament worn on the head by kings,, 
fovereign-princes, and noblemen, as a mark of their 
dignity. 

In feriptnre there is frequent mention of crowns, 
and the tile of them feems to have been very common 
among the Hebrew s. The high priclt, wore a crown, 
which was a fillet of gold placed upon the forehead, 
and tied with a ribbon of hyacinth colour, or azure 
blue. It feems alfo as if private priefts, and even 
common Ifraelites, wore alfo a fort of crown, lince 
God commands Ezekiel not to take off his crown, nor 
afTume the mairks of one in mourning. This crown 
was no more than a ribbon or fillet, with which the. 
jews and feveral people in the eafi girt their heads. 

And indeed the firft crowns w ere no more than a ban¬ 
delet dfawn round the head, and tied behind, as we 
ftill fee it reprefented on medals round the heads of 
Jupiter, the Ptolemies, and kings of Syria. After¬ 
wards they confilled of two bandelets ; by degrees 
they took branches of trees of divers kinds ; at length 
they added flowers, infomuch that Claudius Satnrni- 
nus fays, there was not any plant whereof crowns had - ' - ■’ 
not been made. The woods and groves were fearched 
to find different crowns for the feveral deities ; and they 
were ufed not only on the ftatues and images of the 
gods, by the priefts in facrificing, and by kings and 
emperors, but alfo on altars, temples, doors of houfes, 
fa'cred velfels, viftims, lhips, &c. 

The Roman emperors had four kinds of crowns, 
ftill feen an medals, viz. a crown of laurel, a radial 
or radiating crown,' a crown adorned with pearls and 
precious ft ones, and the fourth a kind of bonnet or 
cap, fomething like the mortier. 

The Romans had alfo various kinds of crowns, 
which they diftributed as rewards of military atchieve- 
ments; as, 1. The oval crown, made of myrtle, and 
bellowed upon generals, who were imitled to the ho¬ 
nours of the Idler triumph, called ovation. 2. The 
naval or roftral crow-n, compofed of a circle of gold, 
with ornaments reprefenting beaks of lhips, and given 
to the,captain who fifft grappled, or the foldier who 
firft boarded, an enemy’s Ihip. 3. The crown called 
in Latin vallans, or ca/lren/is , a circle of gold raifed 
with jewels or palifades : the reward of him who firft 
forced the enemy’s entrenchments. 4. The mural 
crown, a circle of gold indented and embattled : given 
to him who firft mounted the wall of a befieged place, 

'and there lodged a ftandard. 5. The civic crown, 
made of the branch of a green oak, and given him 
who had faved the life of a citizen. 6. The triunr- 
phal crown, confilling at firft of wreaths of laurel, 
but afterwards made of gold ; proper to fitch generals 

36 
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Grown, as had the honour of a triumph. 7. The crown call- 
■' * ec [ obJiJiQnalis, nr gr amine a, made ofgrafs growing on 

. the place ; the reward of a general who had delivered 
a Roman army from a liege. 8. The radial crown, 
given 10 princes at their trauflation among the gods. 
We meet alfo with the corona aurea, often bellowed 
on foldiers, without any other additional term ; ath¬ 
letic crowns, and crowns of laurel, dellined to crown 
victims at the public games, poets, orators, &c. All 
thefe crowns were marks of nobility to the wearers; 
and upon competitions with rivals for rank and digni¬ 
ties, often determined the preference in their favour. 
See Plate CL. For an account of modern crowns, 
fee Heraldry. 

Crown is alfo ufed to fignify the poffefljons and 
dignity of a king. The crown of England, according 
to Sir William Blackftone, is, by common law and 
conflitutionalcuftom, hereditary; and this in a manner 
peculiar to itfelf: but the right of inheritance may 
from time to time be changed or limited by ad of par¬ 
liament, under which limitations the crown hill con* 
tinues hereditary. See Succession. 

Pleas of the, Crown. See Pleas. 

Crown, in commerce, is a general name for coins, 
both foreign and domeftic, of or near the value of five 
fhilliugs Sterling. In its limited fenfe, crown is only 
applicable to that popular Englilh coin which bears the 
name, and which is equivalent to iixty Englifh pence or 
five fhillings, or to fix livres French money. But, in its 
extenfive fenfe, it takes in feveral others, astheFrench 
ecu, which we call the French crown, ftruck in 1641 
for fixty fols, or three livres ; alfo the patagon, dollar, 
ducatoon, rixdollar, and piaftre or piece of eight. 

Crown, in an ecclefiaftical fenfe, is ufed for the 
clerical tonfure; which is the mark or charader of the 
Romilh ecclefiaftics. This is a little circle of hair 
(hived off from the ctowu of the head ; more or lefs 
broad, according to the quality of the orders received : 
That of a mere clerk is the fmalleft; that of priefts 
and monks the largeft. The clerical crown was an¬ 
ciently a round lift of hair, ffiaved off around the head, 
representing a real crown : this is eafily.obfervable in 
feveral ancient ftatues, &c. The religious of St Do¬ 
minic and St Francis ftill retain it. 

Crown, among jewellers, the upper work of the 
rofe diamond, which all centres in the point at the cop, 
and is bounded by the horizontal ribs. 

Crown- 0 ffice, in England, an office belonging to the 
king’s bench court, of which the king’s coroner or attor¬ 
ney is commonly matter. In this office, the attorney-ge¬ 
neral and clerk of the crown feverally exhibit infor¬ 
mations for crimes and mifdemeanours at common 
law, as in the cafe of batteries, confpiracies, libelling, 
&c. on which the offender is liable to pay a fine to 
the king. 

CRQWN-GIafs, denotes the fmeft fort of window- 
glafs. See Glass. 

CROWN-Scabs, in farriery. See there, § xxxvi. 2. 

CROWN-Wheel of a Watch, the upper wheel next the 
balance, which by its motion drives the balance, and 
in royal pendulums is called the Jwing-wheel. 

Crown Imperial, in botany. See Fritillaria. 

Crown-W ork, in fortification, is an out-work run¬ 
ning into the field ; defigned to keep off the enemy. 


gain fome hill or advantageous ,poft, and cover the Crown? 
other works of the place. The crown-work con lifts II 
of two demi-baftions at the extremes, and an entire Croy don- 
baftion in the middle, with curtains. ' v 

CriOWNE (John), a celebrated dramatic writer, 
born in Nova Scotia, where his father was a minifter. 

Being impatient of the gloomy reftraim of that coun¬ 
try, he went to England, where he was reduced to 
enter into the fervice of an old lady; of which he 
was foon as weary as he had been of America. He 
■then had recourfe to his pen, which quickly procured 
him favour at court; but this kind of iubfiftence pro¬ 
ving precarious, he ventured to folicit Charles 11 . for 
fome eftablilhment. Charles promifed to provide for 
him, but infilled firft on having another conndy; and 
fuggefted to him the plan of a Spanith play, from 
which Crowne produced the comedy of Sir Courtly 
Nice; but the hidden death of the king- on the lalt 
day of the rehearlal, plunged hi in at once from his 
plealing expectations into difappointment and diftrtfs, 
and left him no refource but his wits, tie died lome 
tfme about the year 1703 ; and left behind him 17 tra¬ 
gedies and comedies, fome of which are aded with 
•great fnccefs. His chief excellency lay in comedy ; 
yet his tragedies are far from being contemptible. 

His plots are for the mod part his own invention ; his 
characters are in general ltrongly coloured and highly 
finilhed ; and his dialogue lively aiidipirited, atiemive- 
ly diverfified, and well adapted to the.feveral fpeakers. 

So that on the whole he may alfuredly be allowed to 
ftand at lealt in the third rank of our dramatic writers! 

CROWNING, in architecture, is underftood, in 
the general, of any thing that terminates or finilhes 
a member or decoration. Thus, a corniche. a pedi¬ 
ment, &c. are called crownings. Thus alfo the abacus 
is faid to crown che capital ; and tints any member or 
moulding is faid to be crowned when it has a fillet over 
it; and a niche is crowned when it is covered with a 
capital. 

Crowning, in Tea language, denotes the finiffiing 
part of a knot made at the end of a rope. It is per¬ 
formed by interweaving the ends of the different ftrands 
artfully amongft each other, fo as that they may not 
become loofened or untwifted. They arc ufeful in all 
kinds of ftoppers. 

CROWTH, o"Cruth. See Cruth. 

CROXAL (Samuel), an ingenious Engliffi divine, 
who in his youth wrote the celebrated poem intitled 
The Fair Circaffian. He had the livings of Hampton 
in Middlefex ; and the united pariffies of St Mary So- 
merfet, and St Mary Mounthaw, in London; both 
which he held till his death in 1751. He publiffied 
many other poems and tranflations, with an entire 
Engliffi edition of Efop’s Fables. In confequence of 
his attachment to Whig principles, he enjoyed fome 
01 her preferments, and was chaplain in ordinary to 
George II. 

CROYDON, a town in Surry in England. Iis. 
fituation is low, near the fpring-head of the river 
Wandel, and it is in a manner furrounded with hills. 

It is pretty large, and is chiefly noted for being the 
feat of the archbiffiop of Canterbury. It has a large 
handfome church, an hofpital, and a free fchool. W. 

Long. o. j. N. Lat. 51. 22. 


CRUCIAIt 
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•Cruffial CRUCIAL ijjcision, in furgery, an iltcifion made 
4 in the form of a crofs, 

Crumen- CIIUC 1 ANELLA, petty madder: A genus of 
ta * a ‘ the monogynia order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs 

' of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 

the 47th order, Stcltata. The corolla is monopetalous 
and funnel-fhapcd, with the tube filiform and the limb 
unguiculated, or having an inilexed fegment on the 
top of each fegment; thecalyx is diphyllous, and there 
are two linear feeds. There are five fpecies, natives 
of the fouthern parts of Europe ; but none of them 
poffdled of any remarkable quality. 

CRUCIBLE, a chemical veil'd made of earth, and 
fo tempered and backed as to endure the greatc-fi fire. 
They are ufed to melt metals, and to flux minerals, 
ores, &c. See Chemistry-TW^x. 

CRU CIFIX, a crofs upon which the body of Chrift 
is faitened in effigy, tiled by the Roman Catholics to 
excite in their minds a ftrong idea of our Saviour’s 
paffion. 

They efleem it an effential circumflance of the reli¬ 
gious worOiip performed at the altar ; and on Good 
Friday they perform the ceremony of adoring it, which 
is done in thefe words, 0 crux ave,fpes un'tca; “ Hail, 
ihou crofs, our only hope.” The officiating prieft un¬ 
covers the crucifix, elevates it with both his hands, 
and fays, Ecce lignum crucis ; “ Behold the wood of 
the crofs.” The people anfwer, in quo Julus munch pc- 
pendit-, “on which the Saviour of the world fuffered 
death.” Then the whole congregation bow with great 
reverence, and devoutly kifs the holy wood. 

CRUCIFIXION, a capital punilhment by nailing 
the criminal to a crofs. See Cross. 

CRUCIFORM, in general, fomething difpofed 
crofs-ways ; but more efpecially ufed by botanifts, for 
flowers confifting of four petals difpofed in the form of 
a crofs. 

CRUCITA, in botany, a genus of the digynia or¬ 
der, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants, and 
in the natural method ranking with thofe the order 
of which is doubtful. The interior calyx is tetra- 
phyllous, the exterior calyx triphyllous ; there is no 
corolla, and only one feed. 

CRUDE, an epithet given to fomething that has 
not palTed the fire or had a proper degree of coc- 
tion. 

CRUDITY, among phyficians, is applied to undi- 
gefled fubftances in the ftomach ; to humours in the 
body which are unconcodled, and not prepared for ex- 
puliion ; and to the excrements. 

CRUISE, from the Germeu kruifs, “ acred's,” digni¬ 
fies to crofs to and fro, to fail up and down within a 
certain fpace of the fea, called the cruifmg latitude, in 
quell of veflels, or fleets of an enemy, &c. 

CRU ISERS, in the Britilh navy, are final! men of war 
made ufe of to and fro in the channel, and elfewhere, 
to fecure the merchaut fhips and velfels from the ene¬ 
my’s fmall frigates and privateers. They are gene¬ 
rally fuch as fail well, and are commonly well man¬ 
ned . and indeed the fafety of the trade in the chan¬ 
nel, and up and down the foundings, and other places, 
abfolutely requires the conftant keeping out fuch fhips 
at fea. 

CRUMENTATA, among zoologifls, animals fur- 
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nifhed with a pouch or bag, wherein to receive their Cmor 
young in time of danger ; as the opoffum. See Di- II 
PELP H I S . Cruft*' 

CRU OR, fometimes dignifies the blood in general; . cc ° us - 
fometimes only the venous blood ; and fometimes ex- 
travaiated or coagulated blood; but is mofl frequent¬ 
ly ufed for the red globules of the blood, in contradi- 
ftinction to the limpid or ferous part. 

CRUPPER, in the manege, the buttocks of a horfe, 
the rump ; alfo a thong of leather put under a horfe’s 
tail, and drawn up by thongs to the buckle behind the 
faddle, fo as to keep him from calling the faddle for¬ 
wards on his neck. 

CRURAEUS, otCrureus, Mufculus, in anatomy, 
a flefhy mafs, covering almoft all the forefide of the 
os femoris, between the two vafli, which likewife cover 
the edges of this mufcle on each fide. See Anatomy, 

Tabic oj the Mujcles, 

CRURAL, in anatomy, an epithet given to the ar¬ 
tery which conveys the blood to the crura or legs, and 
to the vein by which this blood returns towards the 
heart. See Anatomy, p. 751. 

CRUS, in anatomy, all that part of the body con¬ 
tained between the buttocks and the toes. 

CRUSADO, in commerce, aPortuguefe coin, ftruck 
under Alphonfus V. about the year 1457, at the time 
when pope Calixtus fent thither the bull for a croifade 
againft the infidels. This coin has a crofs on one fide, 
and the arms of Portugal on the other. 

CRUSC A, an Italian term fignifying Iran , is in ufe 
amonglt us to denote that celebrated academy called 
della Crufca, eftablilhed at Florence for purifying and 
perfecting the Tufcan language. See Academy, 
n° it. The academy took its name from its office,, 
and the end propofed by it; which is, to refine the 
language, and as it were to feparate the bran from 
it. Accordingly, its device is a lieve ; and its motto, 

11 piu bel fior ne coglie; that is, “ It gathers the fi¬ 
ned: flour thereof.” In the hall or apartment where 
the academy meets, M. Moneonis informs us, that eve¬ 
ry thing bears an allufion to the name and device: the 
feats are in form of a baker’s balket; their backs like 
a fliovel for moving of corn ; the cufhions of grey fat- 
tin, in form of facks or wallets ; and the branches 
where the lights are placed refembling facks. The 
vocabulary Della Crufca is an excellent Italian diction¬ 
ary, compofed by this academy. 

CRUST A lactea, in medicine, the fame with 
Achor. 

CRUSTACEOUS fish, in natural hiflory, are 
thofe covered with Ihells, confifting of feveral pieces or 
feales ; as thofe of crabs, lobfters, &c. 

Thefe are ufually fofter than the fhclls of the tefta- 
ceous kind, which confift of a fingle piece, and gene¬ 
rally much thicker and ftronger than the former ; fuch 
as thofe of the oyfter, feallop, cockle, See. 

Dr Woodward obferves, in his Natural Hiflory, that 
of all the Ihells found in beds of all the different mat¬ 
ters dug out of the earth, there are fcarce any of the 
cruftaceous kind: the reafon he gives for it is, that 
thefe being much lighter than the reft, mull have 
floated on the furface at the time of the deluge, when 
all the ftrata were formed ; and there have corrupted 
and perilhed. 

CRUTH, 
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©ruth CRUTH, or Croivth, a kind of mufical inltru- 
II ment formerly in ufe among the common people in 
Crypta. ^ales. It is of the fidicinal kind, fomewhat refem- 
v " bling a violin, 22 inches in length, and an inch and an 
half in thickneis. It has fix firings fupported by a 
bridge, and is played on with a bow : the bridge dif¬ 
fers from that of a violin, in that it is flat and not 
convex on the top; a circumftance from which it is 
to be inferred, that the firings are to be flrnck at the 
fame time, fo as to afford a fucceflion of concords. 
The bridge is not placed at right angles with the Tides 
of the inflrnment, but in an oblique direction ; and, 
which is further to be remarked, one of the feet of 
the bridge goes through one of the found-holes, 
which are circular, and refls on the infide of the back; 
the other foot, which is proportionably fhorter, refting 
on the belly before the other found-hole. Of the firings, 
the four firfl are conducted from the bridge down the 
finger-board, as in a common violin ; but the fifth 
and flxth, which are about an inch longer than the 
others, leave the fmall end of the neck about an inch 
to the right. The whole fix are wound up either by 
wooden pegs in the form of the letter T, or by iron 
pins, which are turned with a wrefl like thofe of a 
harp or fpinnet. Of the tuning, it is to be remarked, 
that the fifth and fixth firings are the unifon and oc¬ 
tave of G; the fourth and fifth, the fame of C ; and 
the fecond and firfl, the fame of D ; fo that the fecond 
pair of firings are a fourth, and the third a fifth, to the 
firfl. See Plate CL. 

Concerning the antiquity of this inflrnment, there 
is but little written evidence to carry it further back 
than the time of Leland ; ncverthelefs the opinion of 
its high antiquity is fo flrong among the inhabitants of 
the country where it was ufed, as to afford a probable 
ground of conjecture, that the crurh might be the pro¬ 
totype of the whole fidicinal fpecies of mufical inflru- 
ments. Another evidence of its antiquity, but which 
tends alfo to prove that it was not peculiar ta Wales, 
arifes from a difeovery lately made and communica¬ 
ted to the fociety of antiquarians, refpeeling the abbey- 
church of Melrofe in Scotland, fuppofed to have been * 
built about the time of Edward II. It feems that a- 
amor.g the outfide ornaments of that church there is 
the reprefentation of a cruth, very little different from 
the defeription above given. The inflrunient is now 
difufed, in fo much that Sir John Hawkins, from whom 
we extract, tells us, that there is but one perfon in 
the whole principality of North Wales that can play 
upon it; and as he was at that time near 60 years of 
age, the fucceflion of performers is probably near an 
end. 

CRUX, or St Croix, one of the Caribbee iflands, 
fituated about 60 miles fotith-eaft of Porto-Rico, and 
fubjeft to Denmark. From being a perfedt defart, it 
has‘begun to fl'ourifh exceedingly, being made a free 
port, and receiving great encouragement from govern¬ 
ment. W. Long. 64. o. N. Lat. 17. 30. 

CRYMODES, among pbyficians, a kind of fever 
attended with a Ihivering cold, and inflammation of the 
internal parts of the body. 

CRYPTA, a fubterraneous cell or vault, efpecially 
under a church, for the interment of particular families 
or perfons. S. Ciatnpiui, deferibing the outfide of 
the Vatican, fpeaks of the crypta of St Andrew, St Paul, 


&c. The word is formed of k/u/tttm, abfeondo, I hide j’*' Crypta 
whence nfvvn, crypta. J 

Vitruvius ufes the word crypta for a part of a build- Cry ftaL. 
ing, anfwering nearly to our cellar; Ju venal for a cloaca. ' v 

Hence cryplo-portkus, a fubterraneous place arched or 
vaulted ; ufed as an under-work or paflage in old walls. 

The fame is alfo ufed for the decoration at the entry 
of a grotto. 

Crypta is alfo ufed by forne of our ancient writers 
for a chapel or oratory under-ground. 

Crypta?, in anaLomy, a name given by Ruyfch to 
glauds lituated on the back of the tongue, and to glands 
of the inteftines. 

CRYPTOGAMIA, (from xpurr©*, occi/ltus, “ con¬ 
cealed,” and ya/d@^, nuptia , “ nuptials”), the 24th 
clafs in the Linnaean fyftem, comprehending thofe 
plants whofe fructification is concealed, either through 
mintitenefs, or within the fruit. See Botany, the 
Scheme and Explanation, Vol. III. p. 430. 

CRYPTOGRAPHY, the art of writing in cipher,, 
or with fympathetic ink- See Cipher and Ink. 

CRYSTAL, a fpecies of Hones of the quartz kind,, 
belonging to the filiceous clafe. It always appears, 
when there has been no interruption to its cryltalliza- 
tion, in hexagonal prifms pointed at both ends. It is 
found of different kinds and colours. 1. Opaque or 
femitranfparent, and white or of a milk colour. 2. 

Opaque and red, or of a cornelian colour, from Oran 
in Barbary.. 3. Opaque and black, from the fame- 
place. 4. Clear. The fpecific gravity of thefe kinds, 
of cryllals is from 2650 to 2700. ProfelTor Bergman 
extracted from them about fix parts of argilla and one- 
of calcareous earth per hundred weight; but Mr Ger- 
rard found fome fo pure as to contain neither. 5. 

Clear and blackilh brown, the ftnoky topaz, or ranch- 
topaz of the Germans. It is found at Egan in Nor¬ 
way, and at Lovifa in Finland. Thefe cryllals are 
faid to become clear by boiling them in tallow. 6. Clear 
and yellow; found in Bohemia, and fold inflead of 
topazes. 7. Clear and violet-coloured ; the amethyfi,. 
from Saxony, Bohemia, and Dannemore in Upland. 

The moll tranfparent of thefe are called falfe diamonds., 

Brillo], Kerry Hones, Alenpon diamonds, &c. 8. Co- 
lourlefs rock-cryflal, properly fo called, found in Bo¬ 
hemia, the province of Jemtland, and many other 
places. 9. Pyramidal cryflal with one or two points.. 

Thefe have no prifmatic lhape, but either Hand upon 
a bafe in cavities of quartz-veins, have only a Angle 
pyramid, and are of various colours ; or they lie in a 
clayey earth, and have both pyramids, but no prifm.. 

They are found at Blackenburgh upon the Hartz, and. 
at Morferolh in the Silverland in Tranfylvania. 

The coloured tranfparent cryllals derive their tinge 
from an exceedingly fmall portion of metallic calces, 
but lofe them entirely when llrongly heated. They 
are called falfe gems ; viz. the red from Oran in Bar¬ 
bary, falfe rulres ; the yellow from Saxony, falfe to¬ 
pazes ; the green from Dauphiny, very rare, falfe 
emeralds or prafes ; the violet from Vii in Catalonia, 
falfe amethyfts; the blue from Puy in Valay in France, 
falfe fapphires. There are likewife opal or rainbow 
cryllals, the various colours of which are thrown out- 
in zones acrofs the furface. They make a very fine 
appearance, though they never fliine like the oriental, 
opal. 

M- 
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Cryftal. M. Foureroy mikes a remarkable difference between 
— v the cryftals and quartz, by affirming that the former 

are unalterable in the lire, in which they neither lofe 
their hardnefs, tranfpareucy, nor colour, while the 
quartz lofes the fame qualities, and is reduced by it to 
a white and opaque earth. He dalles the rock-cry-- 
dials, 

I. According to their form, viz. 1. Infulated hexa¬ 
gonal cryftals ending in pyramids of fix faces, which 
have a double refradtion, or dhow two images of the 
fame objedt when looked through. 2. Hexagonal 
cryftals united, having one or two points. 3. Te- 
traedral, dodecaedral, flatted cryftals; and which, 
though hexagonal, have neverthelefs their planes irre¬ 
gular. 4. Cryftals in large mafles, from the ifland of 
Madagafcar, which have a Ample refradtion. 

II. With regard to their colour, as being either 
diaphanous, reddiffi, fmoky, or blackilh. 

III. With regard to accidental changes, fome are 
hollow; fome contain water within one or more cavi¬ 
ties ; fome are cafed one within the other; fome are 
of -a round form, as the pebbles of the Rhine ; fome 
have a cruft of metallic calces or of a pyrites ; fome 
are found cryftallized in the infide of a cavity ; while 
fome feem to contain amianthus or afbeftus ; and others 
contain (hirls. The fame author reckons among cry¬ 
ftals the oriental topaz, the hyacinth, the oriental 
fapphire, and the amethyft. Mr Daubenton has al¬ 
ways looked upon this laft as a quartz of a cryftal. 

When the rock-cryftals are femitranfparent or inter¬ 
mixed with opaque veins, they are called by the Swe- 
diffi lapidaries miIk-cryftals. When they are found in 
the form of round pebbles, which is occalioned by 
their being toffed about and rubbed againft one another 
by floods or by the fea, they are called by the Englilh 
lapidaries pebble cryftals. They come from the Indies, 
Siberia, and other places. 

According to Bomare, the rock-cryftals are gene¬ 
rally formed upon or among quartz, which fliows their 
great affinity, and are to be found in all parts of the 
world. The greateft quantity of them is brought 
from Mount Saint Gothard in Switzerland. Large 
pieces of thefe, weighing from 5 to 800 pounds, were 
found there at Grimfelberg; another of about 1200 
pounds weight was found fome years ago at Fifbach in 
the Wallais ; and a piece fix feet long, four wide, and 
equally thick, was found in the ifland of Madagafcar, 
where thefe natural productions are of the moll extra¬ 
ordinary fize and perfeflion. 

In the imperial colleflion at Vienna, there is a py¬ 
ramidal cryftal vafe two ells in height, cut wholly out 
of one piece. It is ufual with the largeft cryftals of 
the German mountains to be full of cracks and flaws, 
and to be fo conftrudted internally as to (how all the 
prifuiatic colours; but the abovemenrioned ones were 
quite free from thefe blemiflies, and refembled columns 
of the pureft glafs, only much clearer than any glafs 
can be made. Cryftal is alfo found in many parts of 
Britain and Ireland. About Briftol it is tound of an 
ametbylline tinge. In Silefia and Bohemia in Ger¬ 
many it is found (tabled with the colours of the ruby, 
fapphire, emerald, and topaz; in which cafe jewellers 
take great advantage of it, felling it under the name 
of accidental fapphire. 

The orders of pure cryftal are three : The firft is 
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perfect columnar cryftals, with double pyramids, com- CryfUl, 

pofed of 18 planes, in an hexangular column, termi- ----- 

nated by an hexangular pyramid at each end : the fe- 
cond order is that of perfect cryftals, with double py¬ 
ramids, without a column, compofed cither of 12 or 
of 16 planes, in two hexangular pyramids, joined 
clofely bafe to bafe, without the intervention of any 
column : the third order is that of imperfeft cryftals, 
with Angle pyramids, compofed either of 12 or 10 
planes, in an hexangular or pentangular column, affix¬ 
ed irregularly at one end to fome folid body, and ter¬ 
minated at the other by an hexangular or pentangular 
pyramid. 

Thefe are all the general forms into which cryftal, 
when pure, is found concreted but under thefe there 
are almoft innnite varieties in the number of angles, 
and the length, thicknefs, and other accidents of the 
columns and pyramids. 

When cryftal is blended with metalline particles at 
the time of its formation, it affumes a variety of fl- 
gures wholly different from thefe, conftituting a fourth 
order under the name of metalline cryftals : when that 
metal is lead; the cryftal affumes the form of a cube 
when it is tin, of a quadrilateral pyramid, with a broad 
bafe;, when iron, the cryftal is found concreted in 
rhomboidal ftgnres : thefe cryftals are very common 
about mines ; but the common fpars, which are liable 
to be influenced in the fame manner by the metals, 
and to appear in the very fame form, are to be care¬ 
fully diftinguilhed from them. There is one very 
eafy tell for this purpole, which is, that all fpars are 
fubjedt to be diiiblved by aquafortis, and effervefee 
violently only on its touching them : but it has nofuch 
effedts on cryftal. 

The pebble-cryftal is common enough in all parts of 
the world ; but that which is formed of hexangular 
columns, affixed to a folid bafe at one end, and termi¬ 
nated by a hexangular column at the other, is infl- 
nitely more fo: this is what we call fprig or rock 
cryftal, and is the fpecies deferibed by molt authors 
under the name of cryftal of the Jhops, or that kept for 
medicinal ufes. 

With regard to the formation of cryftals, it is cer¬ 
tain that they mult have been once in a foft Hate, 
ftnee fome are found to have water in their cavities. 

Profelfor Bergman obtained 13 regular formed cry¬ 
ftals, by fuffering the powder of quartz to remain in a 
velfel with fluor acid for two years. Thefe were about 
the Aze of fmall peas, and were lefs hard than quartz. 

Mr Magellan informs us, that he received from Mr A- 
chard two cryftals, one of the fparry kind, and the 
other as hard and tranfparent as rock-cryftal. The 
flrfthe procured by means of calcareous earth, and the • 
latter from the earth of alum, both diffolved in water 
impregnated with Axed air, the water flitrating very 
(lowly through a porous bortom of baked clay. The 
apparatus is deferibed by the author in the Jour?ial de 
Fbyftque for January 1778: but though the procefs 
was attempted by Mr Magellan, and afterwards a fe- 
cond time by Mr Achard himfelf, neither of them 
were able to Aieceed. Mr Morveau, however, in the 
flrft volume of the Dijon Memoirs for 1787, afferts 
that he has produced a very fmall artifleial cryftal; 
and gives the proper method for fucceeding in the 
procefs. 

la 
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Cryttal. In A® nntu ral way many of the more compound foible 

'-v- • bodici are formed chiefly either of cryflal, or of fpar, a 

body in many things relcmbling it. Tlief-s igina] forma¬ 
tion. and coalefcenceof thofe bodies of wnicii fparis the 
batis, we know, may have been but of yefterday, fmcc 
we have evident proofs that fpar is concreting to this 
day, and that fparry bodies are forming every mo¬ 
ment. This is evident from the fparry ftalaftiae in 
the arches of modern buildings, particularly in one fo 
lately built as the new bridge at WeAminfter; the 
roofs of the arches of which were filled with thefe 
fpars within a year after they were built. It is alfo 
demonftrable that the fpars are not formed of matter 
exfuding from the flone, fince brick arches abound 
equally with them ; and the brick vault which fup- 
ports part of the grand terrace at London, was fome 
time ago lo full of them that there was not room to 
walk. Thefe obfervations fufiiciently demonftrate the 
growth of fpar; but the vegetation of cryflal re¬ 
mained dubious till Dr Hill Ihowed by fome experi¬ 
ments that cryflal , as well as fpar, is diffolved in every 
kind of water, even fuch as appears to be moft pure 
and dear. This is alfo probable from an obfervation 
of Neumann’s, who tells us, that he has feen leaves, 
ftalks of plants, hay, flraw, hogs briftles, See. inclofed 
in fprigs of cryflal. From the regular forms in which 
thefe natural cryftals are found, the regular arrange¬ 
ment of falts into different figures takes the name of 
cryftallization, and both are probably owing to the 
* See Cry- fame caufe*. Henckel gives us a remarkable account 
JiallizatUn. of the formation of cryflal out of human urine. He 
once filled a large round glafs-veffel half way up with 
the recent urine of a young lad, and tying a bladder 
over the mouth of the veil'd, fet it in a ftove for four 
years together, never flirring it during that whole 
time. At the end of this time he found a number of 
frnall white ftones growing to the inlide of the glafs ; 
they were of the fize of an oar-feed, of a prifmatic 
figure, and tolerably pellucid: they ftuck fo faft to the 
fides of the glafs that they could not be waflied off by 
the lhaking about of the urine ; and when taken out 
had no faline tafte, and were not foluble even in hot 
water. 

Cryflal is frequently cut ; and luftres, vafes, and 
toys, are made of it as of other beautiful ftones. For 
this ptrrpofe it is to be chofen perfectly dear and tranf- 
parent. It is to be tried by aquafortis, or by draw¬ 
ing it along a pane of glafs. The genuine cryflal will 
not be affected by the acid, and will cut glafs almoft 
like a diamond. When any piece of work man fliip of 
natural cryflal is become foul and dark, the following 
method is to be ufed for recovering its brightnefs 
without hurting the polilh. Mix together fix parts 
of common water and one part of brandy ; boil thefe 
over a brifk fire, and let the cryflal be kept in it in a 
boiling ftatc, a quarter of an hour ; then take it out 
and rub it carefully over with a brufh dipped in the 
fame liquor ; after this it is to be wiped with a nap¬ 
kin, and by that means its furface will be perfectly 
cleined, and rendered as bright as at firft, without 
any injury to the points of the cutting or the polifh of 
the planes or faces, which would probably have hap¬ 
pened had the cleaning.been attempted by mere rub¬ 
bing with a doth. 

Natural cryflal may be reduced by calcination into 
Vol. V. 


a Hate proper for making glafs with alkaline ffln, and CryftJ 
thus becomes a very valuable fritt. The method of ' v 
doing it is as follows ; calcine natural cryflal in a cru¬ 
cible ; when it is red-hot, throw it into cold water. 

Repeat this eight times, covering the crucible that no 
duft or allies may get in among the cryflal. Dry inis 
calcined mafs, and reduce it to an impalpable powder. 

Colouring Crystal, for the imitation of gems, See 
Doublet. 

Crystal, is alfo ufed for a factitious body, call in 
glafs-houfes, called cryflal-glafs ; being in fad no more 
than glafs carried, in the compolition and manu¬ 
facture, to a grearcr perfection than tbs common 
glafs. 

The belt kind of glafs-cryftal is that called Venice- 
cryflal , made at Moran near Venice. See Glass, 

Ifland ox Iceland Crystal, a tranfparent fiffile (lone, 
brought from Iceland, fofc as talc, clear as rock-cry- 
ftal, and without colour: remarkable for its unufual 
refradtions. 

It is there found in great abundance ail over the 
country, but is particularly plentiful in a mountain, 
not far from the bay of Roezfiord, where the fineft 
and moft pellucid pieces are found on digging. The 
mountain lies in 6y degrees latitude, and has its whole 
outfide made up of it; but though this makes a very 
bright and glittering appearance, it is not fo fine as 
that which lies at a little depth, and is met with on. 
opening the furface. This is generally taken up out 
of the earth in rnaffes a foot long, and its corners very 
frequently are terminated in thefe large rnaffes, by a 
fort of cryftals, very different in figure and qualities 
from the reft of the mafs. The flone itfelf is of a 
parallelopiped figure ; but thefe excrefcences are ei¬ 
ther (ingle pyramids, affixed to columns like common 
cryflal, or doable pyramids with or without columns 
between. The (tone itfelf is foi t; thefe are hard, and 
cut glafs : the flone calcines to lime in the fire ; thefe 
run into glafs : in fliorr, the (tone irfelf is true fpar, 
and thefe are true cryflal. Belide thefe, there fome- 
times grows out of the ends of the larger mafles a pure 
fine afbeftos. This likewile is the cafe fometimes in 
the fpar found about Barege in France, and (hows 
how nearly together the formation of bodies, wholly 
different from one another, may happen. The gene-, 
ral figure of the (tone is parallelopiped ; or, as fome 
exprefs it, rhomboide ; and it retains this not only 
while whole, but alfo when broken to pieces. Every 
fragment it naturally falls into, though ever fo fmall, 
being truly of the (hape. But it is remarkable, that 
in fome places of this mountain, the fame fort of mat¬ 
ter is found in form of triangular pyramids, all which 
have the fame property of the double refraction with 
the parallelopipeds of the fame fubftance ; fo that the 
original error of fuppofmg its qualities owing to its 
fhape, is refuted by this, as well as by the trials made 
with other pellucid bodies of the fame figure, which 
do not (how this remarkable property. 

The Iceland cryflal is electrical, and when rubbed 
will draw up ftra vs, feathers, and other light fub- 
ftances, in the fame manner that amber does. 

The vaft rnaffes of white fpar which are found in the 
lead mines of Derbyfhire, though they are not exter¬ 
nally of the parallelopiped figure of the Iceland cry- 
ftal, nor have any thingofits brightnefs or tranfparence 
4 D in 
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Cryflal* in the general lump ; yet when they are broken they 
—v—" feparate into rhomboidal fragments, and fonie of thefe 
are found to be tolerably pellucid : all thofe which are 
fo have the property of the Iceland cryftal ; and being 
laid upon paper, where a black line is drawn, they all 
fhow that line double in the fame manner as the real 
Iceland cryftal does. 

Iceland cryllal bears a red heat without lofmg its 
tranfparency; and in a very intenfe heat calcines with¬ 
out fnlion : fteeped a day or two in water, it lofes its 
natural polifh. It is very foft and eafily fcratched with 
the point of a pin ; it will not give fire on being flruck 
againll lleel; and ferments and is perfedtly diflblved in 
aquafortis. It is found in Iceland, from whence it has 
its name ; and in France, Germany, and many other 
places. In England fragments of other fpars are very 
often miftaken for it, many of them having in fome 
degree the fame property. It has none of the diftin- 
guifhing charadters of cryftal; and is plainly a genus of 
fpars, called from their figure parallelopipedia , which, 
as well as forae other bodies of a different genus, have 
the fame properties. Bartholine, Huygens, and Sir 
Ifaac Newton, have defcribed the body at large, but 
have accounted it either a cryftal or a talc; errors 
which could not have happened, had the criterions of 
follils been at that time fixed ; lince Sir Ifaac Newton 
has recorded its property of making an ebullition with 
aquafortis, which alone mud prove that it is neither 
talc nor cryftal, both thofe bodies being wholly unaf- 
fefted by that menftruum. It is always found in form 
ef an oblique p.irallelopiped, with fix tides, and is found 
of various fizes, from a quarter of an inch to three 
inches or more in diameter. It is pellucid, and not 
much lefs bright than the pureft cryftal, and its planes 
are all tolerably fmooth, though when nicely viewed 
they are found to be waved with crooked lines made 
by the edges of imperfedt plates. What appears very 
fingular in the ftrufture of this body is, that all the 
furfaces arc placed in the fame manner, and confequent- 
]y it will fplit off into rbin plates, either horizontally 
or perpendicularly ; but this is found, on a mierofco- 
pic examination, to be owing to the regularity of fi¬ 
gure, finouthnefs offer face, and nice joining of the 
fevcral finall parallelopiped concretions, of which the 
whole is compofed, and to the fame caufe is probably 
owing its remarkable property in refradtion. 

The phenomena of this ftone are very remarkable, 
were firft fuggefted by Bartholine, and have been exa¬ 
mined .with great accuracy by M. Huygens and Sir 
Ifaac Newton. 

1. Whereas in other pellucid bodies there is only one 
refradfiou, in this there are two; fo that objedts view¬ 
ed through it appear double. 

2. Whereas in other tranfparent bodies, a ray falling 
perpendicularly 01. the furface, paffes ftraight through, 
without fuffering any refradtion ; and an oblique ray 
is always divided ; in Iceland cryllal, every ray, whe¬ 
ther perpendicular or oblique, becomes divided into 
two, by means of the double refradlion. One of thefe 
refradtions is, according to the ordinary rule, the fine 
of incidence out of air into cryftal, being to the fine of 
refradtion as five to three ; but the other is perfedtly 
new. The like double refradtion is alfo obferved in 
cryftal of the rock, though much lefs fenfibly. When- 
an incident ray is thus divided, and each moiety ar¬ 


rives at the farther furface, that refradted in the firft Cryftal. 
furface after the ufual manner, is refradted entirely v— 
after the ufual manner at the fecond; and that re¬ 
fradted in the unufital manner in the firft is entirely re¬ 
fradted after the like manner in the fecond ; fo that 
each emerges out of the fecond furface parallel to the 
firft incident ray. Again, if two pieces of this cryftal 
be placed over each other, fo that the furfaces of the 
one be parallel to the correfponding ones of the other ; 
the rays refradted in the ufual manner in the firft fur¬ 
face of the firft, are refradted after the ufual manner in 
all the other furfaces; and the fame uniformity appears 
in the rays refradted after the unufual manner ; and 
this in any inclination of the furfaces, provided their 
planes of perpendicular refradtion be parallel. 

From thefe phenomena Sir lfaae Newton infers, 
that there is an original difference in the rays of light; 
by means whereof fome are here conftantly refradted 
after the ufual manner ; and others in the unufual 
manner. Were not the difference original, and did it 
arife from any new modifications iropreffed on the rays 
at their firft refradlion, it would be altered by new 
modifications in the three following ones: whereas, in 
fadt, it fuffers no alteration at all. Again, he hence 
takes occafion to fufpedt, that the rays 'of light have. 
feveral Tides, endued with feveral original properties : 
for it appears from the circumftances, that thefe are 
not two forts of rays differing in their nature from 
each other, one conftantly, and in all pofitions, refradt¬ 
ed in the ufual, and the other in the unufual manner ; 
the difference in the experiment mentioned being only 
in the pofition of the fides of the rays to the plane of 
perpendicular refradtion. For one and the fame ray 
is refradted fometimes after the ufual, and fometimes 
after the unufual manner, according to the pofition of 
its fides to the cryftal: the refradtion being alike in 
both, when the fides of the rays are pofited the fame 
way to both, but different when different. Every ray 
therefore may be confidered as having four fides or 
quarters ; two of which, oppofite to each other, dif- 
pole the ray to be refradted after the unufual manner; 
and the other two in the ufual, Thefe difpofitions, 
being in the rays before their incidence on the fecond, 
third, and fourth furfaces, and fuffering no alterations ; 
for what appears in their paffage through them muft 
be original and connate. 

Father Beccaria corredts the obfervations of Huy¬ 
gens and Newton concerning the refradtion of rock or 
mountain cryftaL The double refradtion of the latter 
happens when a ray paffes through two fides that are 
inclined to each other, and confequently iffues colour¬ 
ed ; whereas that of the Iceland cryftal is made by the 
paffage of a ray through two parallel fides, and there¬ 
fore it iffues colourlefs. He fuggefts, that there may 
be other fubftances in which there is a manifold re¬ 
fradtion. Gravefande had a prifm of Brafil pebble, 
which had a double refradtion at each angle, but of a 
different kind from one another. Mr B. Martin pre¬ 
pared feveral prifms of Iceland cryftal, which exhibited 
not only a double but a multiple refradtion. A fingle 
prifm produced a fix-fold refradtion ; and by combining 
feveral prifms, a number of refradtions was obtained 
equal to the.produdt of thofe of the fingle prifms ; i. e. 
a prifm which afforded two images applied to one of 
fix, produced a prifm of twelve images, &c. He far¬ 
ther 
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Cfyftallinc ther obferves, with refpebt to Iceland, cryftal, that tho’ 
(I the fides of its plane of perpendicular refraction be pa- 
Cryftalliza- r allel to one another, a beam of light traufmiitcd tliro’ 
tio n - them will not be colonrltIs j in wiiich property it dif- 
v fersfrom all other known fubftances. 

CRYSTALLINE, in general, fomething compofed 
of, or refembling, cryftal. See Crystal. 

Crystalline Heavens, in ancient aftronomy, two 
fpheres, imagined between the primum mobile and 
. the firmament, in the Ptolemaic fyftem, which fup- 
pofes the heavens folid, and only fufceptible of a fingle 
motion. Sec Astronomy, n° 247. 

Crystalline Humour. See Anatomy, p. 767. 

CRYSTALLINE, or Crystallines, in medi¬ 
cine, are piiftules filled with water, and-fo called on 
account of their tranfparency. They are one of the 
worft fymptoms attendant on a gonorrhoea. They 
are lodged on the prepuce, without pain ; and though 
caufed by coition, have nothing of infection attending 
them. The caufe is fuppofed to be a contufion of the 
lymphatic veffels in the part affedted. , Dr Cockburn, 
who hath deforibed this cafe, recothmends for the cure 
a mixture of three parts of lime-water and two of 
redfified fpirit of wine, to be ufed warm, as a lotion, 
three times a-day. 

CRYSTALLIZATION, in general fignifies the 
natural formation of any lubftance into a regular 
figure, refembling that of £ cryftal. Hence the phrafes 
of cryftallized ores, cryftallized falts, &c. and even 
the bafaltic rocks are now generally reckoned to be 
effedts of this operation: (See Basaltes and Vol¬ 
cano), The term, however, is moft commonly ap- 
' plied to bodies of the faline kind, and their feparation 
in regular figures from the water, or fluid in 
which they are diffolved, is called their cryfialliza- 
* See Chi tl0n *' The wort ^ cryftallization is never applied to the 
miflry-ln- freezing of water, or ..to the confolidation of metals 
iexf after they have been melted; though it might certainly 
be applied with as muchjuftice to thefe fubltances as 
to any others; for all of them concrete into a certain 
regular form, from which they never deviate, unlefs 
, x . difturbed. When water freezes flowly, it always 
Similarity f orms re g U j ar cryftals of ice, which are conftantly of 
congelation tl]e farae form - They are long, needle-like mafl'es, 
and cryftal- flattened on one fide, and joined together in fuch a 
lization. manner that the fmaller are inferted into the fides of 
the greater: and thus thefe compound cryftals have 
the appearance of feathers, or branches of trees with 
leaves. The moft remarkable circnmftance attending 
this cryftallization is, that the angle formed by the 
infertion of the fmaller pieces into the larger, is either 
60 or 120 degrees. The figures affumed by metals 
of different kinds have not been fo exaftly inveftiga- 
ted, except in the regblus of antimony, which is ob- 
ferved always to take a ftellated form. Experience 
alfo ihows, that all kinds of earths, or other mineral 
matters, are capable of affuming a cryftalline form, 
and may eafily be made to do fo by taking away part 
of the water which diffolves them. 

Different falts affume different figures in cryftalliza¬ 
tion, and are thus moft eafily diltinguifhed from one 
.another, The methods of reducing them into this 
form, for fale, are mentioned under the article Che¬ 
mistry, no 573. But befides the large cryftals pro¬ 
duced in this way, each fait is capable of affuming a 


very different appearance of the cryftalline kind, when Cryftalliza- 
only a fingle drop of the faline folution is made ufe of, o°n. 
and the cryftallization viewed through a micrcicope. ' " ' 

For our knowledge of thisfpecies of cryftallization we Microfco- 
are indebted to Mr Henry Baker, who was prefented pical cry- 
with a gold medal for the difeovery, in the year’ 1744. itals difeo- 
Thefe microfcopical cryftals he diftinguifties from the Y“ cd ky 
large ones by the name of configurations ; blit this iJatcr " 
term feems inaccurate, and the diftindtion may well 
enough be preferved by calling the large oiks the 
common, and the fmall ones the microfcopical, cryftals 
of the fait. His method of making thefe obfervations 
he gives in the following words : s 

** I diffolve the fubjedt, to be examined, in no Hismcthod 
larger a quantity of fain or river water than 1 am cer- °£ procu- 
tain it is fufficient to faturate. If it is a body eafily rin £ them * 
diffolvable I make ufe of cold water ; otherwife I 
make the water warm, hot, or even boiling, accor¬ 
ding as I find it neceflary. After it is perfcdtly dif¬ 
folved, I let it reft for fome hours, till, if overcharged, 
the redundant faline particles may be precipitated and 
fettle to the bottom, or fboot into cryftals ; by which 
means I am moft likely to have a folution of the fame 
ftrength at one time as at another ; that is, a foluiipn 
fully charged with as much as it can hold up, and no 
more ; and by thefe precautions the configurations ap¬ 
pear alike, how often foever tried : whereas, if the 
water be lefs faturated, the proportions at different 
times will be fubjedt to more uncertainty; and if.it 
be examined before fuch feparation and precipitation 
of the redundant falts, little more will be feen than a 
confided mafs of cryftals. 

“ The folution being thus prepared, I take up a 
drop of it with a goofe quill cut in faffion of a fceop, 
and place it on a flat flip of glafs of about three quar- 
-ters of an inch in width, and between three and four 
inches long, fpreading iron the glafs with the quill, in 
either a round or an oval figure, till it appears a quar¬ 
ter of an inch, or more, in diameter, and fo ihallow 
as to rife very little above the furface of the glafs. 

When it is fo difpofed, I hold it as level as I can over 
the clear part of a fire that is not too fierce, or over 
the flame of a candle, at a diftance proportionable to 
the heat it requires (which experience only can di- 
red!), and watch it very carefully till I difeover the 
faline particles beginning to gather and look white, or 
of fome other colour, at the extremities of the edges. 

Then (having adjufled the microfcope before-hand for 
its reception, armed with the fourth glafs, which is the 
fitteft for moft of thofe experiments), I place it under 
my eye, and bring it exadtly to the focus of the mag¬ 
nifier ; and, after running over the whole drop, I fix 
my attention on that fide where I obferve-any increafe 
or puffing forwards of cryftalline matter from the cir¬ 
cumference towards the centre. 

“ This motion is extremely flow at the beginning, 
unlefs the drop has been overheated, but quickens as 
the water evaporates; and, in many kinds, towards 
the conclufion, produces configurations with a fwift- 
nefs inconceivable, comppfed of an infinity of parts, 
which are adjufted to each other with an elegance, 
regularity, and order, beyond what the exadteft pen¬ 
cil in the world, guided by the ruler and compaffes, 
can ever equal, or the moft. luxuriant imagination 
fancy. 
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Crvihlliza- “ When this action once begins, the eye cannot be 
tioa. taken off,.even for a moment, without ioiing fome- 
' v ' thing wortli obfervaiiou : for the figures alter every 
inlhuit till the whole procefs is over ; and, in many 
forts, after ail Teems at an end, new forms arife dif¬ 
ferent entirely from any that appeared before, and 
which probably are owing to fotne fmall quantity of 
(alt of another kind, which the other feparates from, 
and leaves to adt after itfelf has done : and in fome 
fubjefts, three or four different forts are obfervable, 
few or none,of them beinglimple and homogeneous. 

When the configurations are fully formed, and 
.all the water evaporated, molt kinds of them are foon 
deftroyed again by the moiiture or adtion of the air 
upon them ; their points and angles- lofe their fharp- 
nefs, become uneven and defaced, and moulder, as it 
were, away. But fome few are permanent, and be¬ 
ing inclofed between glaffes, may be preferved months, 
®r even years, entertaining objedls for the microfeope. 

“ It happens oftentimes that a drop of faline folu- 
tion can hardly be fpread on the flip of glafs, by rea- 
foa of the glafs’s fmoothnefs, but breaks into little glo¬ 
bules, as it would do if the furface were greafy : this 
was very trottblefome, till I found a way of prevent¬ 
ing it, by rubbing the broken drop with my finger 
over the glafs, fo as to leave the furface fmeared with 
it; on which fmeared place, when dry, another drop 
of thefolution may be fpread very eafily in what form 
one pleafes. 

“ It likewife fometimes happens, that when a heat¬ 
ed drop is placed properly enough for examination, 
the obferver finds he can diflinguiih nothing : which 
is owing to faline fleams that, lifing from the drop, co¬ 
ver and obfeure the objedl-glafs, and therefore muff 
immediately be wiped away with a foftcloth or lea¬ 
ther. 

“ In all examinations by the microfeope of faline 
folutions, even though made in the day-time, I always 
employ the light of a candle, and advife every obfer¬ 
ver to do fo likewife : for the configurations being ex¬ 
ceedingly tranfparent, are rendered much more dillin- 
guilhable by the brown light a candle affords, than by 
the more white and tranfparent day-light; and be- 
fides, either by moving the candle or turning the mi¬ 
crofeope, fuch light may be varied of directed jult as 
4 " the objedl requires.” 

Defcription In this manner were produced the beautiful cryflal- 
ofthemi- fixations'reprefented Plate CLII. They are vaflly 
crofcopical jnferent from fuch cryftals of the fame falts as are 
cryitaii of 0 ]j ta j uf j the common precedes ; but Mr Baker af- 

fures us they are no lefs conllant and invariable than 
they, and that he has repeated the experiments a great 
number of times with the fame fiiccefs. 

Fig. 1. fhows the microfcopical cryflals of nitre or 
Jalt-petre. Thefe flioot from- the ’edges, with very 
little heat, into flattilh figures of various lengths, ex¬ 
ceedingly tranfparent, and with flraight and parallel 
fides. They are fliown in tlieir different degrees of 
progreffinn at the letters a, b, c, d, e ; where a repre- 
fents how they firft begin. After numbers of thefe 
are formed, they will often diflblve under the eye, and 
difappe.tr entirely ; but if one waits a little, new {hoots 
will pufti out, and the procefs go on afrefh. Thefe 
fkll figures fometimes enlarge only without altering 


their lhapes, and fometimes form in fuch fort as the Cryftalliza- 
drop lcpreTchts ; but if the luat has been too great, Bon. 

they flioot hallily into ramifications very numerous ’ ^ ' 

and beautiful, but* very difficult to be drawn ; and 
which Mr Baker therefore did not attempt. There 
feems all the while a violent agitation in the llnid, and 
moil commonly, towards the cimcluiion, a few octae- 
dra (compofed of eight triangular planes, or two qua¬ 
drangular pyramids, joined bale to bafe) make their 
appearance. 

2. Blue vitriol f produces cryftals round the edges, 
very fiiort at the beginning,-but increaiing gradu¬ 
ally, as reprefented the figures 1, 2, 3, which de¬ 
note their difference 01 form, and the progrefs of tbejr. y, 
growth. Thefe cryftalline fhoots are fblid, regular, 
tranfparent, andreiledt the light very beautifully from 
their polifhed fides and angles. As the watery part 
evaporates, numbers of long {lender bodies like hairs 
are feen here and there, fome lying fide by fide, or 
crofling each other as at 4, others forming ftar-like 
figures with many radiations^ j, 5). This fait fhoots but 
flowly, and therefore requires patience. At laft the 
true cryflals begin to appear commonly in the middle 

of the drop, and are very prettily branched, as at 6. 

3. Difiiltcd verdigris, diilolved as above direfled, 
and immediately applied to the microfeope, fhows a- 
bundance of the regular figures, 1,2, 3,4, 5, 6, 7 : 
but if the folufion is fufkred to Hand for a few hours, 
and a drop of it is then heated over the fire on a flip 
of glafs, till it begins to concrete about the fides, and 
then examined, lharp-pointed, folid, figures, bifedted 
by a line cut through the middle, from which they are 
cut away toward the edges, begin to appear, and 
fhooikig forwards (1, 1, 1). Thefe figures are often 
foliated-very prettily from the middle line to the edges 
obliquely (2, 2) ; and frequently they arife in chillers; 
and (hooting from a centre (3, 3). Thefe figures are 
a longtime in growing; and whilfl they are doing 
fo, regular cryflals appear forming in feveral parts 
of the drop, of-the mofo lovely emerald colour, and 
refledting the light from their fides and angLes, which 
are moll exactly difpoled, and finely polilhed. No 
cryftals are formed in the middle till the water is 
nearly evaporated; and then they begin to form ha¬ 
llily, for which reafon they mufl be carefully attend¬ 
ed. Their common figures refembks twolongy f crof- 
fing each other in an angle of about 6o°, and Ihooting 
branches every way : each of which again protrudes 
oilier branches from one and fometimes from both, its 
fides ; making together an appearance like four leaves 
of fern conjoined by their ftalks (5, 5). Separate 
cluflers of the fame fliarp pointed figures, as thofe at 
the edges of the drop, are alfo formed in the middle 
of it (6). Sometimes ilfo they put on another form 
like the leaves of dandelion (7). Very beautiful fi¬ 
gures are likewife produced by a kind of combination 
of fliarp. points and branches (8, 8). All thefe cfy- 
flals are of a moll beautiful green colour, but deeper 
or lighter according to the tirfie of their produdlion. 

The deepefl: are conflantly produced firfl, and the 
paler ones afterwards. Towards the end of the pro¬ 
cefs fome circular figures are formed, extremely thin, 
and fo (lightly tinged, with green lines radiating from 
a centre, as tobealmofl colourlefs (9, 9^. When all 

feems 
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Cryftalliza-feems in a manner over, bundles of hair-lihe bodies 
tion. appear frequently fcaltercJ here and there thio-.tgliout 
' v ' the drop, like thofe of blue vitriol already.deferred. 

4. yji'iiii. The microfcopical cryllals of this fait 
prove more or lefs perfedt according to the ilrength 
of the folmion and the degrec of heat employed in 
making the experiment. The f huion of alum, how¬ 
ever faturated with the fait, will not be found over- 
flrong alter Handing fome days ; for in that time 
many cryllals will have formed in it. This lcparation 
will often leave the remainder too weak for the pur- 
pofe ; but by holding the vial over, or near the fire, 
the cryllals will again dilfolve. After it has flood about 
half an hour it may then be ulld. The drop put on 
the glafs and properly heated, exhibits commonly at 
firlt a dark cloud which appears in motion fomewhere 
near the edge, and runs pretty fwiftly both to the 
right and left, until it is either flopped by the inter¬ 
vention of regular cryllals, or elfe it proceeds both 
ways at once, till having furrouuded the whole drop, 
the two ends ruth together, and join into one ( a , a). 
This cloudy part, which feems to be violently agitated 
while it is running round, appears on a ftridt examina¬ 
tion to confift of falts, fhot into long and very flender 
lines, much finer than the fmalleft hair, eroding each 
other at right angles. As they go along, rows of folid 
cryllals are produced from their internal edges. Tliefe 
are compofed of many oblique plain lides ( b , b), and 
which have all a tendency towards the figures of the 
regular cryllals to be deferibed prefently. But it fre¬ 
quently happens, that, in fome parts of the drop, many 
minute and circular figures are feen, rifing at fome 
little diflances from the edge, which enlarging them- 
felves continually, appear at laft of a flar-like form 
(Cy c ). The cryllals in the middle fcldoin appear till 
the fluid feems almoft wholly evaporated; when, on a 
hidden, many flraight lines appear pufhiug forwards, 
whofe lides or edges are jagged, and from which o- 
ther fimilar flraight and jagged lines fhoot out at right 
angles with the firft. Thefe again have other fin-all 
ones of the fame kind fitooting out likewife from them- 
felves, and compofe altogether a mofl; beautiful and- 
elegant configuration (D). Each of th¥Te lines iucrea- 
fing in breadth towards its end, appears fomewhat 
club-headed [e, e, e). Sometimes, inflead of fending 
branches from their (ides, many of thefe lines rife pa¬ 
rallel to each other, refembling a kind of pallifadoe, 
and having numberlefs minute tranfverfe lines running 
between them (F). But the mod wonderful part of 
all, though not producible without an exadt degree of 
heat and right management, is the dark ground work 
(G). It confifls of an infinity of parallel lines, having 
others eroding them at right angles, and producing a 
variety fcarce conceivable from lines difpofed in no o- 
ther manner: the diredtion of the lines (which are ex- 
quiiitely flraight and delicate) being fo frequently and 
differently changed, that one would think it the refult 
of long ftudy and contrivance- During the time this 
ground work is framing, certain lucid points prefent 
rhemfelves to view moft commonly on one fide. Thefe 
grow continually larger, with radiations from a centre, 
and become flar-like figures as before mentioned. 
Some of them fend out long tails, which give them the 
appearance of comets : and at the end of all, a dark 
lineation in various diredtions darts frequently through. 


and occupies all or mofl of the (paces between them, CryfHUiza- - 
making thereby no ill reprcfVmation, when viewed oy tier, 
candle-light, of a dark (try, illuminated with flats and ' ' ' 

comets. The regular cryllals are often formed in the., 
fame drop with the others (J ). 

5. Borax. I! a drop ot folmion t.f borax is held 

too long over the fire, it hardens 011 the flip of glafs 
in fncii a manner that no cryu-T can appear. The 
befl method is to give it a hrifk h.oat lor about a fe- 
cond, and then applying ii to the microfeope, the 
cryftals will quickly lorm them ft Ives as reprefented iii 
the figure. ^ '• 

6. Sal ammoniac begins with {hooting from the edges 
great numbers of fliarp, but thick aud bread, fpicuise; 
from whofe fides are protruded, as they rife, many 0- 
thers of the fame fhape, bin very fliort; parallel to 
each other, but perpendicular to their main ilein (x). 

Thefe fpicuise arratige themfelves in all diredtions 
but for the mofl part obliquely to the plane from 
whence they rife, and many are frequently feen pa-. 
rallel to one another (1, 1). As they continue to. 
pufh forwards, which they do without iucreafing much 
in breadth, fome fhoot from them the fmall fpicuica 
only (2) ; others divide in a lingular manner by ike 
fplittingof the item (3) ; and others branch out into 
fmalltr ramifications (4). Before the middle of the 
drop begins to ihoot, lcveral exceedingly minute bo¬ 
dies may be dilccrned at the bottom of the fluid. 

The '0 in a little while rife to the top, and foon oiflin- 
guifh- their fhape as at (5). Their growth is very 
quick, and for fome time pretty equal; but at laft 
tome branch gets the better of the reft, and forms the- 
figure (6). The other branches enlarge but.little af-« 
ter this, all the attradlion feemiug to be lodged in 
that one that fir ft began to Ungihtn ; and from this, 
more branches being protruded, and they again pro¬ 
truding others, the whole appears as a.t (8). It is not- 
uncommon to fee in the middle of the drop fome cry¬ 
ftals, where, inftcad of the flraight ftems above deferi¬ 
bed, there is formed a kind of zig-zag, with fpicuise 

like thofe in the other figures (7). • 

7. Salt of Lead, or faccharum fctunii. A little of " 
this fait ditlolved in hot water, which it immediately 
renders milky, after Handing a quarter of an hour to. 
fubfide, is in a fit condition for an examination by the 
microfeope-. A drop of it then applied on a flip of 
glafs, and held over the fire to put the particles in- 
adtion, will be feen forming round the edge a pretty 
even and regular border of a clear and tranfparent 
film or glewy Jubilance (a a a a }; which if too Hidden.- 
and violent .a heat be given, runs over the whole area, 
of the drop, and hardens fo on the glafs as not to be¬ 
got off without great difficulty. But if a moderate 
warmth be made ufc of, which likewife moft hot be 
too long continued, this border proceeds only a little 
way into the drop, with a kind of radiated figure 
compofed of. fine lines, or rather bundles of lines, be¬ 
ginning from the centres in the interior edge of the 
border, and fpreading out at nearly equal diftances 
from each other every way, towards the exterior 
(b b b b'j. From the fame centres are produced after¬ 
wards a radiation inwards, compofed of parallelograms. 
of different iengths and breadths; from one, and. 
fometimes both the angles of thefe, are frequently. 
feen fhootings fo exceedingly (lender, that..they are. r 

pre-. 
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Cryftalliza- perhaps the beft poflible rcprefentations of a mathema- 
tion. t ical ii ne . The extremities of the parallelograms are 
v ' generally call off at rigltt angles; but they are fome- 
times allb feen obliepue (tea). Centres with the like 
radii iffuing from them, and lome of the glutinous mat¬ 
ter for their root, are fometimes formed in the drop, 
entirely detached from the edges ; and in thefe it is 
very frequent to find a kind of fecondary radii pro¬ 
ceeding from fome of the primary 0110s ; and others 
from them again to a great number of gradations, 
forming thereby a very pretty figure (D). 

8. Salt of Tin, produces at the edges of the drop a 
number of odtaedra, partly tranfparent, flanding on 
long necks, at frnall dillances from each other, with 
angular fhoots between them (a a). At the fame 
time, folid and regular opaque cubes will be feen form¬ 
ing themfelves in other parts of the drop ( bb ). In 
the middle of the fame drop, and in feveral other parts 
of it, very different figures will alfo be formed ; parti¬ 
cularly great numbers of flat, thin, tranfparent, hex- 
angular bodies (ccc) ; fome among which are thicker 
(<?), aud a few appear more folid, and with fix hoping 
lides rifing to a point, as if cut and polilhed ( d ). The 
figure (f) is compofed of two high pyramids united 
at their bafe. Some in this kind of form are found 
truncated at one of their ends, and others at both. Se¬ 
veral of the hexagonal bodies may be obferved with 
hoping fides, forming a fmooth, triangular, riling 
plane, whofe angles point to three intermediate fides 
of the hexagon (g). 

9. Epfom Sait, begins to fhoot from the edge in 
jagged figures ( a ). From other parts differently fi¬ 
gured cryflals extend themfelves towards the middle, 
fome of which have fine lines proceeding from both 
fides of a main Item, in an oblique direction; thofe on 
one fide ihooting upwards in an angle of about 60°, and 
thofe on the other downwards in the fame obliquity 
(cf). Others produce jags from their fides nearly 
perpendicular to the main Hem, thereby forming fi¬ 
gures that referable fome fpecies of the polipody (e) ; 
but in others the jags are fhorter ( d ). Now and then 
one of the main Items continues (hooting to a confi- 
derable length, without any branchings from the (ides ; 
hut at lafl fends out two branches from its extremity 
(g). Sometimes a figure is produced having many 
fine and minute lines radiating from a centre (b). 
The lafl fhootings in the middle of the drop (h) are 
r. t unlike the frame-work of the flooring or roofing 
of a houfe, but with the angles oblique: and fome¬ 
times a form of another kind prefents itfelf (i). 

ro. Scarborough Salt, begins to (hoot from the edges: 
firfl of all in portions of quadrilateral figures, much 
refembling thofe of common fait; but two of their 
angles, iufiead of 90, are about ioo°. They fhoot 
in great numbers round the borders of the drop, ha¬ 
ving their fides as nearly parallel to one another as the 
figure of the drop will allow : fome proceed but a lit¬ 
tle way, others farther, before they renew the (hoot 
{a a). In fome places they appear more pointed and 
longer (b) ; and fometimes, inflead of the diagonal, 
one of the fides is feen towards the edge, and the o- 
ther (hooting into the middle (c). The middle cryf- 
tals ( d e f) feem to be of the vitriolic kind. 

11. Glauber’s Salt, produces ramifications from the 
fide of the drop, like the growth of minute plants, but 


extremely tranfparent and elegant (c). Some of them, Crvftalliza- 
however, begin to flioot from a centre at fome dif- "tion. 

tance from the edge, and protrude branches from that -- * -- 

centre in a contrary di reft ion (b). Sometimes they 
fhoot from one, and fometimes from more fides of the 
central point in different varieties ( d ). Qther figures 
are produced from different parts of the edge of the 
drop (a,f e) ; but the moll remarkable and beaudful 
cryflallization forms lafl of all near the middle of the 
drop. It is compofed of a number of lines proceeding 
from one another at right angles with tranfparent 
fpaces and divifions running between them, appear¬ 
ing altogether like fireets, alleys, and fquares, (gg). 

When this cryflallization begins, it forms with great 
rapidity, affording the obferver a very agreeable en¬ 
tertainment : but its beauty is of very fliort duration : 
in a few moments it diffolves and vanifhes like melt¬ 
ed ice, which renders the drawing of it very diffi¬ 
cult 

12. Salt of Jefuits bark. The few fhootings w'bich 
the fait produces at the edge of the drop are of no re¬ 
gular figure (a). The whole area becomes quickly 
filled with great numbers of rhombi, of different fizes, 
extremely thin and tranfparent (b). Some of thefe 
enlarge greatly and acquire a confiderable thicknefs, 
forming themfelves into folids of many fides, (c, t). 

Near the conclufion fome cryflals of fea-falt are form¬ 
ed (dd), and likewife a few odd triangular figures (?)„ 

13. Salt of Liquorice, begins Ihooting from the edge 
with a fort of rhombic fpiculas ( a). Some four-branch¬ 
ed figures like thofe of vitriol commonly appear, but 
moulder away before their ramifications are completed, 
leaving only their ftamina behind (b b ). The middle 
of the drop is ufnally overfpread with great numbers of 
parallelograms, fome exceedingly tranfparent, being 
mere planes ; having fometimes one, fometimes more, 
of the angles canted in fuch a manner as to produce 
pentagonal, hexagonal, and other figures. Others 
have much thicknefs, and form parallelopipeas or prifms 
(c). Some of the plane figures now and then pro¬ 
trude an irregular kind of Ihooting which appears very 
pretty (cl). 

14. Salt of Wormwood. The firfl fhootings of this 
fait from the edges of the drop appear of a confider¬ 
able thicknefs in proportion to their length : theirfides V 
are deeply and fharply jagged or indented, being 
made up of many fomewhat obtufe angles, and their 
ends pointed with angles of the fame kind (a). But 
other fhoots frequently branch out from thefe original 
ones, and they again fend forth others, making alto¬ 
gether a very pretty appearance (bb). The cryflals 

of this fait are very different from each other, confifl- 
ing of fquares, rhombi, parallelograms, &c. (c). 

15. Salt oj Tobacco, ff a moderate degree of hear 
is given to a folution of this fait its firfl fhootings will 
be from the edges of the drop, in flender tapering fi¬ 
gures, ending with very fharp points, but at confider¬ 
able dillances from one another. Along with thefe 
are formed other cryflals,'nearly of the fame kind, 
but entirely detached, and farther within the drop, 
having the thicker ends towards the centre of the 
drop, and the fharp points turned towards its edge 
(a). When a little more heat has been given, other 
fpiculse are produced from the edge, whofe ends 
fpread on either fide, and then terminate in a point; 
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Cryftalliza- and which have all along their Tides triangular pointed 
tion. cryltals, placed alternately To as to reprefent a zig- 

'- v -- zag, with a line drawn through its middle (A). The 

regular cryltals are produced in the middle of the 
drop, and are either hexagons or rliombi (c). When 
the moilture is nearly exhaled, there are fometimes 
Teen to Ihoot from, or raLher under the fpiculse, upon 
the plane of the glafs, a reprefentation of leaves very 
fmall at their firlt appearance, but gradually increaling 
(d). A violent agitation may be difeovered in the 
fluid by the firlt magnifier during the whole procefs: 
but efpecially at the beginning, and-extremely minute 
cryltals riling from the bottom. 

16. Salt of Hartjhorn. On the application of a ve¬ 
ry fmall degree of heat, fait of hartlhorn (hoots near 
the edges of the drop into folid figures fomewhat re- 
fembling razors or lancets, where the blade turns into 
the handle by a clafp (d). The cryltals of this fait are 
produced with great velocity, and are fomewhat o- 
paque, Ihooting from the edges of the drop, on both 
Tides a main Item, and with a kind of regularity, rug¬ 
ged branches like tliofe of Tome forts of coral [a a). 
But fometimes, inltead of thefe branches, lharp fpicu- 
lse, fome plain, and others jagged, are protruded to a 
conliderable depth on one fide only [A), As the fluid 
exhales, fome one of the branching figures generally 
extends to a great length, producing on one fide Ihoots 
that are rugged and irregular, and on the other cu¬ 
rious regular branches refembling thofe of fome plant 
(c). 

17. Salt of Urine, Ihoots from the edges of the drop 
in long parallelograms like nitre (a a). But in other 
places, aloitg the Tides of the drop folid angles are 
formed, that feem to be the rudiments of common 
fait (A). Some of the parallelograms increafe much 
in iize, and fpreaJ themfelves in the middle, fo as 
to change their firlt figure, and become three or four 
times bigger than the reft : and thefe have a dividing 
line that runs through their whole length from end to 
end, whence ilfue other fliort lines at fmall diftances, 
oppofite to one another; all pointing with the fame 
degree of obliquity towards the bafe (cc). Among 
thefe enlarged figures, fome few (hoot ftill forward 
and tapering towards a point, but, before they form 
one, (well again, and begin as it were anew; and 
thus they proceed feveral times before their figure is 
quite finilhed ( aa ). The figures r, 2, 3, 4, J, 6, are 
the regular cryltals of this fait when it is allowed to 
dilfolve in the air, and no heat at all is given. 

18. Rheum, or the clear liquor which diftills from 
the noftrils when people catch cold, is ftrongly fatura- 
ted with fait. A drop of it on a flip of glafs will foon 
cryftalllzein a beautiful manner, either with or with¬ 
out heat s but if heated to about the warmth of the 
blood, and when viewed through the miferope, many 
lucid points will be feenrifing and increaling gradually, 
till their form is (hown to be quadrangular, with two 
tranfparent diagonals eroding each other (dd). Thefe 
diagonals (hoot foon after far beyond the fquare, pro¬ 
truding other lines at right angles from their Tides; and 

■ thus they go onto form the molt elegant and beautiful 
c-ryftals (AA, cc). When a drop-of rheum is fet to 
cryftallize without any heat, inftead of branched cryf- 
talsover the whole area, fuch are formed only in the 
middle; but, about the edges, plant-like figures are 
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produced (hooting feveral Items from one point, and Cryftalliza- 
refembliug a kind of ira-mofs (E). tl0n * 

19. Cam j: hit t , though in foluble in water, diflolvcsvery ' v- ' ' 

readily in lpirit of wine. A drop of this folution 

lpread upon a flip of glafs cryftalli/es inllantiy in the 
beautiful manner reprdented in the figure. 

20. Matnnt calily ditfolves in water, and a drop of 
the folution is a very pretty object. Its firlt Ihootings 
are radiations from points at the very edge of the 
drop: the radiating lines feem opaque, but are very 
(lender (a a a). Among!! thelc arife many minute 
tranfparent columns, whofe ends grow wider gradual¬ 
ly as they extend inlength, and terminate at laft with 
fome degree of obliquity ( A). Some few figures ra¬ 
diating from a centre every way, and cimtmfcribed 
by an outline, are produced within the drop (dd). 

But the molt furpriling and elegant configuration is 
compofed of many clnfters of radiations Ihooting one 
from another over great part of the drop, and ma¬ 
king all together a figure not unlike a certain very 
beautiful fea-plant (C). 

The phenomena of cryftallization have much engaged 
the attention of modern chemifts, and a vaft number of 
experiments has been made with a view to determine 
exaftly the different figures altiimed by falts in palling 
from a fluid to a folid form. It does not, however, ap- Exceffive 
pear, from all that has yet been done, that any certain variety in 
rule can be laid down in thefe cafes, as the figure of faline the forms 
cryltals may be varied by the flighteft circumftances, ofcrykals* 
Thus, fal ammoniac, when prepared by a mixture of 
pure volatile alkali with fpirit of fait, Ihoots into 
cryltals refembling feathers ; but if, inltead of a pure 
alkali, we make ufe of one juft dillilled from bones, 
and containing a great quantity of animal oil, ue ihall, 
after fome cryftallizatious of the feathery kind, obtain 
the very fame fait in the form of cubes. 

Such falts as are fublimeable cryftallize not only in- 
the aqueous way by folution and evaporation, but alfo> 
by fublimaLion ; and the difference betwixt the figures 
of thefe cryltals is often very remarkable. Thus fal 
ammoniac by fublimation never exhibits any appear¬ 
ance of feathery cry Hals, but always forms cubes or 
parallelopipcds. This method of cryftallizing falts by 
■fublimation has not as yet been invelligated by che¬ 
mifts : nor indeed does the fubjedt feem capable of in- 
veftigation without much trouble; as the leaft aug¬ 
mentation of the heat beyond the proper degree would 
make the cryltals run into a folid cake, while a dimi¬ 
nution of it would caufe them fall into powder. Ig 
aqueous folutions, too, the circumftances which de¬ 
termine the lhapes of the cryltals are innumerable ; and 
the degrees of heat, the quantity of fait contained in 
the liquor, nay, the quantity of liquor itfelf, and the 
various confutations of the atmofphere at the time of 
cryftallization, often occafion fuch differences as feem 
quite unaccountable and furprifing. 

Mr Bergman has given a differtation on the various Mt Berg- 
forms of cryltals; which, heobferves, always refemble man ’s ac- 
geometrical figures more or lefs regular. Their varie- count o£ 
ty at firlt appears infinite; but by a careful examina- theirfor- 
tion it will be found, that a great number of c’-yftals matio * - 
feeminply very-different from each other, may be pro¬ 
duced by the combination of a fmall number of origi¬ 
nal figures, which therefore he thinks may be called 
primitive.. On this principle he explains the formation 
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of the cryftalline gems as well as falts; and the refults 
of hisobfervations are as follow. 
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L One of the primitive forms is that named by our 
author [path wins ; and thefe, he fays, properly agglu- 
tiuated, may form the great variety of dtiiuiiilar bodies 
found among cryftals. 

hr the calcareous fpar we find a combination of 
rhombi, whofe obtufe angles contain 1014 degrees, 
and the acute 784. By a combination of thefe is 
formed the calcareous fpar, which appears in the form 
of a teffera or oblique parallelepiped; but by other 
combinations of the fame planes, cryftals apparently 
of the moil oppofite forms may be generated. Thus, 
for the formation ofan hexaedral prifm, confiding of fix 
equal and iiuiilar parallelograms terminating at both 
ends in threerhombi which form a folid angle, we have 
only to fuppofe a continual addition of rhombi equal, 
iimilar, and parallel to the oblique parallelopiped or 
cryftal of the calcareous fpar. Thus, fuppofe the fi¬ 
gure ABCDE (fig. 1.) to reprefent a nucleus of the 
kind juft mentioned, the axis of which pafles through 
the two oppofite angles B E; it is evident, that by a 
continual application of rhombi, filch as F G, HI, &c. 
to both Tides of the axis, wc (hall at laft produce the 
figure A B, fig. 2. and which reprefents the hexae- 
dralprifm required. This kind of cry ftal, our author 
tells us, belongs chiefly to the Hones called fchosris, 
and is therefore called the fchoerlaceous form. It be¬ 
longs likewife to fome others of the calcareous tribe. 

From the fchoerlaceous cryftal that of the garnet is 
eafily produced by a ftoppage of the accumulation of 
the planes as foon as the fides of the prifm have acqui¬ 
red a rhoinboidal figure. Thus a complete dodecahe¬ 
dron is formed, which is al-ways the figure of the gar¬ 
net when perfeft. 

The figure of the garnet is eafily changed into ano¬ 
ther, frequently aflitmed by the hyacinth, by the regular 
application of equal and fimilar rhombi to each of the 
folid angles, which angles are formed by four planes. 
The garnet, when complete, hasfixangles compofedof 
four planes, and eight with three. The formation of 
this kind of cryftal will be underftoood from an infpec- 
tion of fig. 5. In this operation the four rhombi are 
changed into an equal number of oblong hexagons ; 
LHAB into LHi<tiB: and fo of the other 
rhombi reprefented by the different letters of the 
figure. 

In fome cafes the original planes decreafe according 
to a certain law; and this, from whatever caufe it may 
arife, mud neceffarily change the appearance of the 
terminating planes, and occafionally either augment 
or diminilh their number. Thus, inftead of a prifm, 
we lhall have a double pyramid, one tending upwards 
and other downwards, as will be eafily underftood 
from what has been already find. 1 his is the form af- 
fitmed by the calcareous cryftals commonly called pig- 
tooth by the miners. 

If the decreeing feries of rhombi is flopped before 
they vanifh ultimately in a point, the formation of 
truncated pyramids, of which many examples are to 
be met with in the mineral kingdom, muft neceffarily 
take place. In cafes of this kind, it is eafy to fee why 
the pyramids, if (truck in one direction, will break 
over fmoothly and eafily, but not in another. 
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It is not uncommon to find the original cryftals 
the.nfclves imperfeft; in which cafe the large cryftals, 
formed by combining them together, muft deviate 
more or lefs from the perfect form. Thus, let 
ABCDEFG (fig. 4. ) reprefent the three rhombi 
which conftitute the apex of a perf’ed fchoerlaceous 
crryftal; and let us next fuppofe the rhombus A G trun¬ 
cated in the direction of the line a b, C G along c d, 
and EG along ef. Thus, the regular hexagonal fi¬ 
gure of the prifm A B C D £ f will be changed into 
an irregular one a b c d D ej F, confining of nine un¬ 
equal fides, whofe apex is compofid of three irregular 
pentagons, a b B G F, c d D C B, and ej'F G D. The 
rough tourmalins of Tyrol and Ceylon particularly af- 
fume this form, though it fometimes belongs to bodies 
both of the calcareous and fchoerlaceous kind. 

Triangular cryftals may be fuppofed to arife from 
thofe of the pentagonal kind ; it being obvious, that 
the periphery of a pentagon, as a b B G F, approaches 
more nearly to a triangle in proportion as the diftance 
between a b and B F grows lefs : and when thefe di- 
ftances vanifh entirely, a triagonal prifm is formed, 
terminated by three triangles : if the cutting line a b 
approach ftill nearer to the centre G, the form Hill 
remains the fame. 

Let ns now fuppofe, that the garnet cryftal, whofe 
fhape is reprefented fig. 5. inftead of complete rhombi, 
has others accumulated about its axis, whole three ex¬ 
ternal angles are truncated; or, which is the fame 
thing, if the longitudinal margins of the prifm be cut by 
planes parallel to the axis, cryftals will be formed, whole 
lhape is reprefented by the fmall letters in the figure. 
Calcareous cryftals are fometimes found of this lhape ; 
but generally fo low, that e nearly coincides with a, c 
with d, Uc. and hence the pentagon a b e d e becomes 
almoft of a triangular figure, which has been attributed 
to thefe cryftals by fome authors who did not under- 
ftand their true origin. The pyritaceons cryftals fome¬ 
times afford inftances of this kind complete. Some¬ 
times the garnet confifts of 24 fides, by having all the 
margins truncated ; a change which may eafily be 
underftood from what has been already mentioned. 
If the interfetftion c d of the planes e e and c r fall 
without the plane B G, a figure of a very different 
kind will be generated. 

Sometimes the hyacinthine cryftal afliimes the cru¬ 
ciform appearance ABCDEFGHIK LM, fig. 6. 
Here the apex is at C, the figure A B C b c a being all 
in the fame inclined plane, which is the cafe with the 
other three homologous figures. Now, in order to 
inveftigate the formation of thefe cryftals, let ns fnp- 
pofe the rhombi CO, CP, and C to be comple¬ 
ted, which to an eye placed in the high axis C, will 
appear like as many fquares fituated in the fubja- 
cent plane. Thus we may underftand the formation 
of the cryftals of granite as well as of the hyacinth. 
The former may be fuppofed a quadrangular prifm 
compofed of four rhombi, touching one another only 
at their apices, and terminated at each end by four 
rhombi meeting at the apex. When this form is a 
little protracted, or augmented by applying to the 
apices, fimilar and equal planes, it becomes that of the 
hyacinth; whence the granite cryftal may be called 
the rudiment of the hyacinth alio. The variety here 
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mentioned, of hyacinthine cry ills, is met with in the 
I-IiiTz mines, Mr fihrlwrt lays, tint they are of a ii- 
liccous, and not of a calcareous, nature. 

If planes nmilur to one another, but diflimilar to 
the fundamental ones, be added, a vuit variety of 
{tapes may be produced, of which it is ncedlcis to 
give more examples at prefent. Our author appeals 
to experience for the truth of it; and afferts, that the 
loofe texture of calcareous cryftals will dearly Ihow 
their conftrudtion, if carefully and completely broken. 
The harder cryftals can fcarccly be broken in fuch a 
manner as to Ihow their Itrudture; but the fchoerls dif- 
cover it very plainly, and even the garnets Ihow them- 
lclves to be compoled of laminae. 

“ Finally (fays Mr Bergman), we may add one 
particular obfervation concerning prifmatic and hexa¬ 
gonal calcareous cryftals truncated perpendicularly ; 
fuch foinetim.es occur, and they cannot derive their 
origin, in the manner above deferibed, from the fpa- 
thaccous particles, and by no other way can hexago¬ 
nal prifms be generated. What, then, is the caufe 
which deftrerys their apices ? I confefs this to be a 
queftioti which I am wholly unable to anfwer, unlefs 
we may allume an accumulation of planes more and 
more deficient around the axis. We may from hence 
conclude, that fomething unufual occurs ; as the trim- 
cated extremity is opaque, while the reft of the prifm 
is tranfparent ; but the upper hexagonal fedtion is 
ftnooth and poliflied.’' 

On the whole, our author obferves, that the greatdl 
varieties may occur in the figures of cryltals, though 
all of them may be generated from thofe of the fpatha- 
eeous form, and the fubltance of all may be ul imately 
the fame ; whence we fhould be induced to put but 
little confidence in the figure. “ If, then, (fays he), 
this tell, which undoubtedly is the moft remarkable lo 
far as externals reach, is of fo little ufe, of what value 
can the others be? and with what fuccefs can we hope 
to form a fyftem of mineralogy upon fuch diftindtions ? 
External criteria lhould cfertainly not be negledted, but 
he who trulls implicitly to them deceives himfelf.” 

II. From a confideration of the larger lamellae of 
which cryftals are compofed, our author naturally pro¬ 
ceeds to an inveftigation of their fmaller conltituent 
. parts. Here he is of opinion, that the different ex¬ 
ternal appearance of all cryltals is owing to varieties in 
their mechanical elements. A queftion, however, oc¬ 
curs, Whether thofe very minute molecules, which 
may, as it were, be called the flamina of cryltals, be 
naturally poffelTed of a determinate angular figure, or 
whether they acquire it by cryltallization? In anfwer 
to this, he mentions the following fadts, which he 
has had an opportunity of obferving himfelf. 

1. “ If the fmall particles w hichfeparate from lime- 
water, when expofed to the air, be infpedted with a 
microfcope, they will he found fpathaceous. 

2. “ The greater fpathous refferae, when accurately 
examined, are frequently found with ftriae running di¬ 
agonally, fuch as often appear in faline cryltals, by 
winch'their internal Itrudture is difeovered. 

3. “ The cubes of common fait not only exhibit 
diagonal Arise, but frequently, upon each fide, Ihow 
fquares parallel to the external furface, and gradually 
decreafmg inwards (fig. 7.), by which we d fcover 
their internal Itrudture: for every cube is compofed of 

Vol. V. 


fix quaJrunguhr hollow pyramids, joined hr tluir CrjlU’.l'sa- 
apiccs aud external furfa.is ; c.ien of tin It . ded up ticn. 
by others limiiar, but gradually dccrtali.’ig, completes ' v ' 
the form, by a due degree of cvaponujoii, it is no 
difficult matter to obtain tin fe pyramids feparatc and 
diitindt, as in fig. 8. or fix of fuch, either hollow, er 
more or Ids lolid, joined round a centre. This is the 
whole courfe of the operation from begin! ing to end. 

This takes place in the falited vegetable alkali, or fal 
digeftmu Sylvii; in the cryftallized luna cornea ; the 
galena or fulphurated lead; and quadn ugular nitre, 
which is of the fpathaceous form, produces a limiiar 
congeries of pyramids, and thefe almolt equally diliinct 
with the preceding cubic cryltals. A felutioiiof alum, 
upon evaporation, generally produces folid odtaedia; 
but fomerimes alfo it exhibits hollow pyramids, and 
upon fuch of them as are complete, the jundtures arc 
very diltindtly marked by eonfpicuous lines. 

4. “ Sometimes, too, other falts indicate the fame 
conftrudtion by vifible diagonals. Fig. 9. reprefents a 
fedtion of the hexagonal prifm formed by Rochelle fait. 

The arrangement of the internal particles of this fait 
cannot be known when thecryltal is complete r but w hen 
it is formed on the bottom of the veflcl, as reprefented 
fig. 10. the lower fide cannot be perfect; and this paral¬ 
lelogram exhibits two diagonals diltindtly,as reprefented 
fig. xi. Thisislilcewife the cafe with the fait extracted 
from human urine, called microcofjnicfait. Befides, we 
lhould obferve of the vertical triangles, that they are al¬ 
ternately tranfparent and opaque in pairs ; which plainly 
points out a difference in the iituation of their elements. 

Some cryltals of nitre are alfo marked with diagonals; 
a circumltance which in others is generally concealed 
by the clofe connedtion of the panicles. 

y. “ If we examine the hollow pyramid of common 
fait farther, we .(hall find it compofed of foffr triangles, 
and each of thefe formed of threads parallel to the 
bafe ; which threads, upon accurate examination, are 
found to be nothing elfe than a fieries of fmall cubes: 

Therefore, although the above circumltances feem 
plainly to point out the formation of all cryltals from 
the union and cohefion of pyramids, whole Tides, be¬ 
ing different in form and magnitude, occafioit the dif¬ 
ferences of forms ; it yet remains uncertain whether 
the fame internal itrudture takes place in thofe whofe 
minutenefs renders them totally invifible ; and whether 
the primary flamina poffefs a determinate figure, or 
are compofed by the union of many lhapelefs panicles. 

We have long known, that the fmalleft concretions 
which are vifible by a microfcope polfefs a determined 
figure: but thefe are compounds. In the mean time, 
until this veil be removed in fome nteafnre at halt, we 
cannot avoid comparing the procefs of cryltallization 
with the congelation of water. 

“ While the watery panicles are concreting, they 
exert a double tendency ; by one of which they are 
formed into fpiculse, by the other thefe fpiculse are 
ranged in fuch a manner with refpedt to one another 
as to form angles of 60 degrees : from hence the va¬ 
rieties obferved in the particles of fnow mav be eafily 
explained. The moft Ample figure is that where fix 
equal radii diverge from a centre in the angle above- 
mentioned, as in fig. 12. The fame angle will be 
preferved if the extremities of thefe be joined by right 
lines; which will alfo be the cafe, if each of the tri- 
4 E angles 
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Gryftalliza- angles thus formed be filled with right lilies parallel-to 
tion. the bafe, as in fig. 13. 

--*-- “ Let us now fnppofe the particles which are em¬ 
ployed in cryftallization endowed with a tendency to 
form fpiculx, and thefe fpiculse with a tendency to 
arrange theinfelves at equal angles of inclination, and 
we lhall have both the triangles and the pyramids com- 
pofed of them, even although the primary Itamina had 
not a determined figure. As the angles of inclination 
vary, the triangles and pyramids will alfo vary ; and 
hence the different forms of cryltals will be produced, 
which inay to a certain degree be inveftigated geome¬ 
trically, the angles being given. 

Different HI. Mr Bergman now conliders the various ways in 
ways in which cryltals may be produced; which are, 1. By wa- 
which they ter; 2. By a liquefying heat ■, 3. By a volatilizing heat, 
may be i. The molt common method of obtaining cryltals is 

produced. Py means of water ; as by this medium faline fubftan- 
ces are very readily taken up, and appear again in a 
folid form when the liquid is properly diminilhed by- 
evaporation. It is not only when diffulved in water 
that they acquire determinate forms ; this happens 
alfo when they are fufficiently attenuated and mixed 
with it; for fubffances not foluble in water will re¬ 
main fufpended in it, when, by fufficieut divilion, they 
have acquired as much furface as makes them approach 
the fpecific gravity of the fluid ; and it feems very 
probable, that many of the earths met with in the mi¬ 
neral kingdom, which have a regular form, have coal- 
efeed in, this way. We muff, however, carefully di- 
ftinguilh between mechanical mixture and trite folu- 
tion, even though both fliould agree in weight. When 
folid bodies are mechanically mixed with water, they 
will remain at the bottom of the vtffel if laid there in 
powder, itnlefs dilfufed by agitation ; bar foluble fub¬ 
ffances totally and fpontaneouffy diftribute tbemlelves 
through the meiiffruum even without any agitation, 
though this certainly accelerates the folution. 

2. Another method of obtaining cryltals is by fufion 
and llow cooling. Thus fulphur, when melted and 
cooled, Ihoots into long ffrise, acquiring a,t the fame 
lime an electrical property : bifmuth, zme, and regtt- 
lus of antimony, acquire a teflelated appearance ; nav, 
the laft of thefe, when fet to cool in a conical mould, 
becomes ffellated, not only on the upper furface or ba¬ 
fts of the mafs, but along the whole axis. Glafs alfo, 
when melted and {lowly cooled, will fometimes Ihoot 
into beautiful cryltals. Our author mentions his ha¬ 
ving fometimes feen thefcoriaof furnaces, where iron 
had been melted with the addition of calcareous earth, 
of a regular prifmatic figure ; and when crude iron has 
been melted with lime, he has fometimes alfo found 
complete odtaedra in the fcoria. In large metallic 
makes, however, the under parts are generally fo much 
prelfed by the weight of thofe above, that they ihow 
no figns of cryftallization, though beautiful cryflals 
are often formed on the furface of gold, filver, iron, & c. 

3. The particles of bodies volatilized.by heat, if du¬ 
ring cooling they are fufficiently at'liberty, often obey 
the laws of attraction, and form cryltals. To this clafs 
we may refer thofe which are condenfed from the va¬ 
pours of reguhis of antimony, called the f ores argen¬ 
tine, The galena which is frequently interfperfed a- 
mong the copper-ore at Fahlun fends forth a vapour 
which condenfes on the upper ftrata, forming hollow 


pyramids,' which are thebafes of the.cubes of galena, Cryftallizs- 
entirely fimilar to thofe which compofe common fait. Bon¬ 
in the heaps of arfenical ore expofed to the fire at '””“ v ' 

Loefa, our author has colleded very beautiful cryltals, . 
of white, yellow, and red colours, partly tetraedral 
and partly o&aedral. Some of thefe exhibit.hollow 
pyramids, whole Tides conlilt of threads parallel to the 
bafe, and exactly fimilar to thofe formed in the moift 
way. Thefe cryltals, when complete, frequently Ihow 
thejundlures ol the pyramids verydiffindlyby ffraight 
lines ; and by careful'examination, we may be able to 
trace the whole procefs through its various Heps, from 
the very beginning to the end of the operation'. x8 

l J rifms of any-kind may be formed by the apices of Formation 
proper pyramids meeting together, in a certain number ofprifms 
round the fame point. The apex may alfo be formed °f 1 ' anou3 
by a lingle pyramid, having its vertical angle turned un s ‘ 
outward. 1 bus, by adding to the cube ABC!) the 
quadrangular pyramids ABB DCF, we lhall have a 
lour-lided prifm (fig. 16.) ; and thus, though very fel- 
dom, common fait fometimes acquires an apex. If 
we apply to one or both of the apices of the odae- 
dron ACBD, fig. 17; a hollow pyramid a d b, fimilar 
and equal to the fundamental figure, we will have a 
prifm of the fame kind: alum, however, has never 
been obferved of a prifmatic form by our author, though 
fometimes confining of odaedra imperfedly joined to¬ 
gether, as in fig. 18. Four fided pyramids m.ay be 
compofed of four tetraedra, and csnfequcntJy 24 of 
the fame may make up a cube ; “ and (fays our au¬ 
thor) it has alfo a double apex of 32. Thus we have 
a new conftrudion, which undoubtedly fometimes takes 
place; for, aslliave alreadyfaid,arfenical cryftalsfome- 
times take the tetraedral, fometimes theodaedral, form, 
which may therefore eafily be mutually exchanged. 

“ It is with lefs facility that hexagonal prifms are 
formed of fuch pyramids as have the fame number of 
fides, unlefs tetraedra be admitted. In fig. 19. four 
hexagonal and fix tetragonal pyramids meet ; the for¬ 
mer are eafily refolved into lix and the latter into four 
tetraedra (fig. 20.); 48 of which confeqtiently make 
up the whole mafs, ftippofing this to be the method 
followed by nature. 1 have no doubt that this con- 
ftruftion is probable on many accounts; for it requires 
only the moff fimple elements, and fuch as are con¬ 
formable to the figures of all cryftals. That tetraedra - 
adapted to this purpofe have fometimes diflhnilar and 
unequal fides, makes not againft the fuppofition : but 
what is moff to the purpofe is, that fometimes fuch 
tetraedra are employed without the fmalleft doubt. 

All thefe circumftanccs are of no fmall weight; bjit 
as long as no traces of tetraedra are to be found among 
the pyramids of common fait, the laws of found rea- 
foning forbid us to draw any general conclufion. I 
am perfedtly certain that nature does frequently employ- 
pyramids in this operation; it remains for future expe¬ 
riments to determine whether this be always the cafe.” 

IV. We come now to confider the ultimate caufe of 
cryff allization, concerning which there have been ma- 
ny different theories. Some have been of opinion that Different 
there cannot be any cryftallization without a faline theories of 
principle in fome degree exifting in the cryftallizing cryftalliia- 
fubftance. This opinion, however, is oppofed by Mr t ‘ on ’ 
Bergman on the following grounds: 

x. He fuppofes cryftallization to be an effedt of at- 

traftion 5 
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Cryftalliza- traction ; confequently, as all other matters as well as 
turn. fairs are fubjeCt to the laws of' that attraction, \vc cau- 

" v notconildcr the regular and fynnnetrical form in which 

they arrange themfelves as peculiar to faline bodies ; 
and hence cry Hals are alfo produced by iuch methods 
as will fufhcicntly attenuate and difengage the inte¬ 
grant parts from each other. 

2. The more liniplc that any faline body is, and 
the more free from any kind of heterogeneous mat¬ 
ter, the more difficult it is to reduce it into a cryilal- 
ljne form. Thus the pure acids and cauftic alkali 
cannot be made to affume the form of cryftals without 
the greateft difficulty. 

3. The fimilarity of forms in crylials, Mr Bergman ob- 
fiyves, “ does not depend upon the acid ; as theprifma- 
ric and quadrangular nitre are formed from the fame acid, 
though joined indeed to different alkalies. Neither is the 
balls fnfficicnt to determine the figure ; for the yege- 

' table, as well as the mineral alkali, when faturated with 
marine acid, willprodnce cubical crylials. The external 
appearance, therefore, depends on the menftruum and - 
the bafe jointly. We are not, however, to imagine 
from thence that there is prefent a neutral or middle 
fait whenever the figure of fuch a one is difcoverable ; 
for not the fmalleft particle of alum is found in nickel 
-or lead when united with nitrous acid, though both 
tliefe compounds yield o&aedral crylials.” Here we 
may again remark, that the figure of crylials depends 
upon circumltances altogether unknown, of which Dr 
Eafon, in a paper on this fubjed in the Manchelter 
Tranfadions, gives a remarkable inltance-in gypfnm, 
which is known to be a combination of the vitriolic 
acid with a calcareous balls ; yet this compound is 
found naturally cryltallized in five ways, fo very dif¬ 
ferent from each other, that mineralogifts have diftin- 
gniffied them by five diltind names, viz. Lapis fpe- 
cularis. 2. Striated gypfum. 3. Gypfeous alabafter. 

4. Selenites properly fo called. 5. A gypfeous fpar 
frequently adhering to the veins of ore in mountains. 
All of thefe, when chemically examined, exhibit pre- 
cifely the fame phenomena, and are really nothing but 
different cryflallizations of the fame compound fait. 

4. Mr Bergman likewife obferves, that there is a 
great variety in the forms of crylials, though the mat¬ 
ter remains the fame ; of which examples have been 
given in the calcareous crylials, and in the different 
kinds of gypfum juft mentioned. Among the pyrites 
alfo we meet with cubes {Mated in a very Angular 
manner ; the lines of one fide being perpendicular to 
thofe which diftinguifli the different (ides,asreprelented 
fig. 14.; but among thefe there are likewife tetraedra, 
odaedra, dodecaedra, and icofaedra, to be met with. 

5. A great number of crylials are either totally 'de- 
fliruteofauy faline matter, or poffefs it in fuch a fmall 
degree that no experiments hitherto tried have been 
able to difeover the fraallell fenfible traces of it. Thus 
mica fometimes {hoots into hexangular prifms compo- 
fed of parallel lamellae, the elementary fpiculas of which 
are difpofed as in fig. 15. ; gems, fchoerls, granites, 
and other earthy bodies, are frequently found figured, 
though no faline matter can be difeovered by aualyfis; 
and the fame holds good of gold, lilver, lead, tin, bif- 
muth, and zinc, united with mercury, allof which regu¬ 
lar forms, according to the quantity of the mercury. 

“ If we have recourfe (concludes Mr Bergm'an) to 


the fuppofition of an hidden faline f.ibftancc which CryftalUn* 
cannot be difeovered by art, it muff lately be uurca- tion. 
fonablc to attribute to fuch a principle fo great a pow- v v ' 
tr as tint of arranging the particles in the order nc- 
ccifary for cryffallization; a caufc, beyond queftion, 
unequal to the magnitude of the effect: lor how is it 
poffible that a la line matter, the pre-fence of the Imall- 
eff atom of which cannot be difeevered by the moff 
delicate tells, fliall iji pure water have yet power to 
effect the icy cryffallization with fuch force as to ov er¬ 
come the ffrougeft c-bllacles i Kow can a faline mat¬ 
ter, which by no teff can be dileovcred, have power, 
in an amalgam of gold, to arrange tM ponderous par¬ 
ticles of both metals in a particular manner ? V, hat 
fait is able to form the {deflated regulus of antimony ? 

What the hexagonal lamellae ofinica' ?” 

On this fubjeCt we may remark, that whether we Allofthcm 
affirm or deny a faline principle to be the caufe of cry- infuflicici.t 
ftallization, the ultimate power by which it is effected 
muff be equally unknown. A faline principle can 
make other bodies cryffallize along with it only by vir¬ 
tue of the difpofition it has of itfelf to affume a cry- 
ftalline appearance ; and we muff therefore feek for 
the caufe of this cryffallization of the fait, as well as 
of the fubftance with which it is mixed. Mr Berg¬ 
man, as well as others, have endeavoured to account 
for this on the principle of attraction; but with little 
fuccefs. Sir Ifaac Newton fuppofes the particles of 
fait to be diffufed through the folvent fluid at equal 
diffances from each other; on which account he con¬ 
cludes that they muff come together in regular fi¬ 
gures. Mr Bergman confiders the particles which 
form faline fubffances as endowed with a twofold ten¬ 
dency : one to arrange themfelves in fpiculas, the other 
for the fpiculas to arrange themfelves at certain angles 
of inclination; and as Lhefe angles vary, different forms 
of cryftals muff be produced. Both thefe effects, he 
thinks, may be owing to the fame caufe, viz. a mutual 
attraction between the particles; which, according to 
the various ffiapes and particular figures of the atoms, 
at one time arranges them in the form of fpiculas, and 
again conneCls the fpiculae already formed under dif¬ 
ferent angles ofinclination. 

This feems to be much the fame with what other 
chemifts underftand by the polarity of the faline par¬ 
ticles, by which they are arranged in certain directions. 

All this, however, is totally infufficient to explain the 
phenomenon. If, according to Sir Ifaac Newton’s 
fuppofition, the particles were brought together by a 
general attraction, after being placed ar equal di¬ 
fiances by the folvent for fonie time, we muff expeCt 
to find all kinds of falts cryltallized in the fame man¬ 
ner, or rather running into one folid lump. The ar¬ 
rangement of the particles, or their tendency to ar¬ 
rangement, affigned by Mr Bergman as a caufe, is on¬ 
ly explaining the phenomenon by itfelf; for it is the 
caufe of this tendency which is the point in queftion. 

Now, that the attraction of the faline particles" to each 
other cannot be the caufe of cryftallinc arrangements, 
is evident from the following confiderations: 1. The 
cryftals of every kind of fait contain water as an efl’en- 
tial part of their compofition ; and if deprived of this, 
they lofe their cryftalline form entirely, and fall into 
powder. It is plain, therefore, that the faline par- 
tides attraCl not only one another, but fome part of 
3 E 2 . the 
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tj-yllulliza- the water which difl'olves them ; whence it feemspro- 
tl ” a table that the proeefies ot' cryftallization and vegeta- 
.» . tio:i are analogous to each other. This is likewise 
confirmed by tne many curious vegetations of fans 
kno wn by the name of ejjiorefceucis. Thel'c cannot be 
owing merely to attraction ; becaufe they frequently 
protrude from a large faline mafs, in which they ought 
rather to be detained by the at traction of the reft. 
Thus, if a quantity of the refiduum of Glauber’s 
ipiric of nitre diftHled with a large proportion of vi¬ 
triolic acid, be expofed to a mo iff air, beautiful rami¬ 
fications foinewhat refembliug flirubs will fometimes 
ftioot out to the length of more than an inch. This’ 
furely cannot be the effect of attraction; but ra¬ 
ther of fome repulfive power by which the particles of 
the large niafs at firft tend to feparate from one ano- 
f See Ejjto- ther f. 2. Attraction, in fuch a manner as would dif- 

refeence. pofe the particles into certain determinate forms, can¬ 
not take place where they are all homogeneous, which 
mult be the cafe with metals ; all of which are capable 
of forming cryilals when (lowly cooled; fuch cryftal- 
lizations, therefore, muft be produced by fome other 
power. 

Mr Bergman confiders the congelation of water as 
a fpecies of cryftallization ; and in order to prove the 
iimilitude, he takes notice, that it is by means of the 
■ matter of heat that this element becomes fluid. He 
obferves likewife, thatfajts, in theaftof cryftallizing, 
part with heat as water does in the aCt of being con¬ 
verted into ice. It would feem, therefore, that the 
particles were arranged in certain forms by the aCtion 
of the heat when palling from a latent to a fenfible 
llate. From a late experiment, it would feem that 
the eleCtric fluid was principally concerned. This was 
firft difeovered by Liciiteuberg, and confifts only in 
fprinklingpowdered rofin upon an eleCtrophorus, which 
in certain circumftances arranges itfelf into ftars With 
radii fimilar to thofe of the cryftals of fnovv. See 
Electricity. 

CRYSTALS, in chemiftry, falts or other matters 
fhot or congealed in the manner of cryftal. See Che- 
m 1ST R Y - Index ; and Crystallization. 

CTESIAS, a native of Ciiidos, who accompanied 
Cyrus tile fon of Darius in his expedition againft his 
brother Artaxerxes ; by whom he was taken prifoner. 
But curing Artaxerxes of a wound he received in the 
battle, he became a great favourite at the court of 
Perfia, where he continued practiling phyfic for 17 
years, and was employed in feveral negociations. He 
wrote the Hiftory of Perfia in 23 books, and a Hi- 
ftory of the Indies ; but thefe works are now loft, and 
all we have remaining of them is an abridgement com¬ 
piled by Photius. The moft judicious among the an¬ 
cients looked upon Ctefias as a fabulous writer; yet 
feveral of the ancient hiftorians and modern Chriftian 
writers have adopted in part his chronology of the Af- 
fyrian kings. 

CTESIBIUS, a mathematician of Alexandria, a- 
bout 120 years before Chrift. He was the firft who 
invented the pump. He alfo invented a clepfydra, or 
a water clock. This invention of meafuring time by 
water was wonderful and ingenious. Water was let 
drop upon wheels which it turned : the wheels com¬ 
municated their regular motion to a fmall wooden 
image, which by a gradual rife pointed with a flick to 
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the proper hours and months,, which were engraved Ctefipho* 
on a column near the machine. This artful invention II 
gave rife to many improvements; and the modern man- . Cuba ‘ 
ner of meafuring time with an hour-glafs is in imita- 
tion of the clepfydra ofCtefibius. 

CTES 1 PHON,. a celebrated Greek architefl, who 
gave the defigns for the famous temple of Ephefus, 

Slid invented a machine for bringing thither the co¬ 
lumns to be ufed in-that noble ftrudlure. Pie flonrifli- 
ed 544 B. C. 

Ct e s 1 p h o n (anc. g.eog,), a large village, or rather 
a fine city, of Clialonitis, the molt fouthern province 
of Aflyria. It was fitnated on the left or eaft fide of 
the Tigris, oppofite to Seleucia on this fide ; and built 
by the Parthians, to rival Seleucia. Here the kings 
of Panhia palled the winter (Strabo) ; as they did 
the furnmer at Ecbatana. 

Ctesiphon was alfo the name offeveral noted per- 
fons of antiquity. 1. An Athenian, who advifed his 
fellow citizens to crown publicly Demoflhenes with a 
golden crown for his probity and virtue. This was 
oppofed by the orator fEfchiues, the rival of De- 
mofthenes, who accufed Ctefiphon of fediiious views. 
Demoflhenes undertook the defence of his friend, in 
a celebrated oration ftill extant, and rEfchines was ba- 
niflied. 2. A. Greek architect, who made the plan of 
Diana’s 'temple at Ephefus. 3. An elegiac poet, 
whom king Attalus fet over his poffellions in iLolia. 

4. A Greek biftorian, who wrote an hillory of Bce- 
otia. 

CUB, a bear’s whelp. Among hunters, a fox and' 
marteon of the firft year are alfo called cubs. See 
Ursus. 

CUBA, a large and very important Bland iii the 
Weft Indies, belonging to Spain. On the eaft fide it 
begins at 20. 20. N. Lat. touches the tropic of Can¬ 
cer on the north, and extends from 74. to 85. x 5. W. 

Long. It lies 60 miles to the weft of Hifpaniola, 25 
leagues north of Jamaica, loo miles to the eaft of Ju- 
eatan, and as many to the fouth of Cape Florida ; and 
commands the entrance of the gniphs both of Mexi¬ 
co and Florida, as alfo the windward paflages. By 
this fitnation it may be called the key of the Weft In¬ 
dies. It was difeovered by Columbus in 1492, who 
gave it the name of Ferdinando, in honour of king 
Ferdinand of Spain ; but it quickly after recovered its 
ancient name of Cuba. The natives did not regard 
Columbus with a very favourable eye at his landing ; 
and the weather proving very tempeftuous, he foon 
left this illand, and failed to Hayta , now called Hifpa 
niola, where he was better received. The Spaniards, 
however, foon became inafters of it. By the year 
1511 it was totally conquered ; and in that time they 
had deftroyed, according to their own accounts, feve¬ 
ral millions of people. But the poffeflion of Cuba Was 
far from anfwering the expectations of the Spa- 
nifh adventurers, whofe avarice could be fatiated 
with nothing but gold. Thefe monfters finding that 
there was gold upon the ifland, concluded that it 
muft come from mines; and therefore tortured the 
few inhabitants they had left, in order to exto'rt from 
them a difeovery of the places where thefe mines lay. 

The miferies endured by thefe poor creatures were 
fuch that theyalmoll unanimoufly refolved to put an 
end to their own lives; but were prevented by one of 

the 
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Cuba. theSpanifh tyrants called l-'afco I'on.'.Hos. This wretch 

—«-- threatened to hang himielf along wan than, that he 

might have the plcaturc, as he fan?, of tormenting 
them in the next world worfe than Jie had done in 
this ; and fo much were they afraid 01 the Spaniards, 
that this threat diverted thele poor favagt s from their 
defperate refolution. In 1511, the town of Ua/an- 
nah was built, now the principal place on the iliand. 
The ho.ifes were at fir /1 built only of wood ; and the 
town itfielf was for a long time fo inconliderable, that 
in 1536 it was taken by a French pirate, who obliged 
the inhabitants to pay 700 ducats to fave it from be¬ 
ing burnt. The very day after thepirate’s departure, 
three Sp.mifh fhips arrived from Mexico, and having 
unloaded their cargoes, failed in purfuit of the pirate 
Slip. But fuch was the cowardice of the officers, 
that the pirate took all the three fhips-,- and returning 
to the Havannah, obliged the inhabitants to pay 700 
ducats more. To prevent misfortunes of this kind, 
the inhabitants built their lioufes of ftone ; and the 
place has fmce been ftrongly fortified. See Havan¬ 
nah . 

According to the Abbe Raynal, the Spanilh fettle- 
ment at Cuba is very important, on three accounts: 

1. The produce of the country, which is confiderable. 

2. As being the ftaple of a great trade; and, 3. As 
being the key to the Weft Indies. The principal pro¬ 
duce of this iliand is cotton. The commodity, how¬ 
ever, through negledl, is now become fo fcarce, that 
foinetimes feveral years pafs without any of it being 
brought into Europe. In place of cotton, coffee has 
been cultivated : but, by a fimilar negligence, that is 
produced in no great quantity ; the whole produce 
not exceeding 30 or 35 thouland weight, one-third of 
which is exported to VeraCruz, and the reft to Ma¬ 
drid. The cultivation of coffee naturally leads to that 
of fugar ; and this, which is the moft valuable pro- 
dudtion of America, would of itfelf be fufficient to 
give Cuba that ftate of profperity for which it feems 
defigned by nature. Although the furface of the ifland 
is in general uneven and mountainous, yet it has plains 
fufficiently extenfive, and well enough watered, to fup- 
ply the coufumption of the greateft part of Europe 
with fugar. The incredible fertility of its new lands, 
if properly managed, would enable it to furpafs every 
other nation, however they may have now got the 
ftart of it: yet fuch is the indolence of the Spaniards, 
that to this day they have but few plantations, where, 
with the fineft canes, they make but a fmall quantiry 
of coarfe fugar at a great expeuce. This ferves partly 
for the Mexican market, and partly for the mother- 
country ; while the indolent inhabitants are content 
to import fugar for themfdves at the expence of near- 
220,000 1 . annually. It has been expedited with pro¬ 
bability, that the tobacco imported from Cuba would 
compenfate this lofs; for after furnilhing Mexico and: 
Peru, there was fufficient, with the little brought from 
Caracca and Buenos Ayres, to fnpply all Spain. But 
this trade too has declined through the negligence of 
the court of M .drid, in not gratifying the general 
rafte for tobacco from the Havannah. The Spanifh 
colonies have an nniverfal trade in (kins; and Cuba 
fupplies annually about 10 or T2 thoufand. Thenum- 
ber might ealily be increafed in a country abounding 
with wild cattle where fom-e gentlemen poffefs large 


tradts of ground, that for want of population can Cube 
fcarce be applied to any other purpoh- than that of || 
breeding cattle. The hundredth part of this rfland is Cubitus., 
not yet cleat d. The true plantations are ail confined ’ v "" 
to the beautiful plains of the Havannah, and even thofe 
arenotwhut they might tc. All thele plantations 
together may employ about 25.cc.-Q male and female 
(Lives.. The number of whites, meftets, mulattocs, and 
free negroes, upon the whole ifland, amounts to about 
30,000. The food [of thefe different (pccies confifls 
of excellent pork, very bad beef, and caifava bread. 

The colony would be more flourifhing, if its produc¬ 
tions had not been made the property of a company, 
whofe exclulive privilege opeiates as a conftam and 
invariable principle of difcouragemeiit. If any thing, 
could (apply the want of an open trade, and atone for 
the grievances occafiontd by this monopoly at Cuba,- 
it would be the advanage which this ifland bus for 
fuch a long time enjoyed, in being the rendezvous of 
almofl all the Spanifh vends that (ail to the new. 
world. This pra&ice commenced, almofl with the 
colony itfelf. Ponce de Leon having made an at¬ 
tempt upon Florida in 1512, became acquainted with, 
the new canal of Bahama. It was immediately dif- 
covered that this was the befl route the fhips bound 
from Mexico to Elu ope could poflibly take; and to 
this the wealth of the ifland is principally, if not al¬ 
together owing.. 

CUBE, in geometry,, a folid body confiding of fix 
equallides. See Geometry. 

Cube- R oot oj any Number or Quantity , is fuch a num¬ 
ber or quantity, which, if multiplied into itfelf, and; 
then again the product thence ariling by that number 
or quantity, being the cube-root, this 1 aft product fhall 
be equal to the number or quantity whereof it is the 
cube-root; as 2 is the cube-root of 8 : becaufe two 
times 2 is 4, and two times 4 is 8 ; and a+b, is the 
cube-root of a*+ iaab+%abb+b 3 . See Algebra. 

CU BEBS, in the materia niedica, a fmall dried fruit 
refembling a grain of pepper, but often fomewhat' 
longer, broug'br into Europe from the ifland of Java. 

In aromatic warmth and pungency, they are far infe¬ 
rior to pepper, 

CUBIC equation.. See Algebra. 

CUB 1 DIA, a genus of fpars. The word is derived ; 
from “ a die ;” and is given them from their be¬ 

ing of-the fliape of a common die, or of a cubic fi¬ 
gure. Thefe bodies owe this lhape to an admixture 
of lead, and there are only two known fpecies of the 
genus. 1. A colonrlefs cryftalline one, with thin 
flakes, found in the lead-mines of Yorkfhire, and fome 
other parts of Britain ; and, 2. A milky white one 
with thicker crufts. This is found in the lead mines, 
of Derby fit ire and Yorkfhire, but is ufually fmall, 
and is not Run 1 plentifully.. 

CUBIT, in the menfuration of the ancients, a long- 
meafure, equal to the length of a mans’s arm, -from the ■ 
elbow to the tip of the fingers. 

Dr Arbnthnot makes- the En£lilh cubit equal to 18' 
inches ; the Roman cubit equal to 1 foot 5.406 inclies ;. 
and the cubit of the feripture equal to 1 foot 9.888 
inches. 

CUEITiEUS muscles, the name of two mufdes ; 
of the hand. See Anatomy, Table of the Mufcles. 

CUBITUS, Jn anatomy, a lone of.the. arm, reach-- 
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Cuboides ing from the elbow to che wrifl; otherwife called ulna 
11 or the greater jojple. Some ufe the word for all that 
Cucubalus. p art of the arm between the elbow and the wrifl; in- 
eluding the ulna or cubitus, properly fo called, and the 
radius. 

CUBOIDES, or Os Cub/forme, in anatomy, the 
feventh bone of the foot; fo called from its being in 
form of a cube or die. 

CUCKING-Stool, an engine invented forpunifh- 
ing fcolds and unquiet women, by ducking them in 
water; called in ancient times a tumbrel, and fome. 
times a trsbuchet. In Domefday, it is called cathedra 
Jlercoris : and it was in ufe even in the Saxons time, 
by whom it was delcribcd to be cathedra in qua rix- 
ofee mniieres fedsntes aqais demergehantur. It was an¬ 
ciently alfo a punilhment inflidlcd upon brewers and 
bakers tranfgreffing the laws ; who were thereupon 
in fuch a ftool immerged over head and ears in jlercore, 
fome {linking water. Some think it a corruption 
from duckbig-Jlool ; others from choaking fiool, quia hoc 
viodo demsrfce aquis fere fuffocasitur. See Gastiga- 

TORY. 

CUCKOW, iuornithology. SeeCucunrs. 

CucKOW-Spit, the fame with froth-Spit. See Froth- 
Spit, and Cicada. 

CUCUBALUS, BERRY-BEARING CHICICWEED : A 
genus of the trigynia order, belonging to the decan- 
dria clafs of plants, and in the natural method rank¬ 
ing, under the 22d order, CaryophiUei. The calyx is 
inflated ; the petals five, unguiculated without a nec¬ 
tariferous corona at the throat; the capfule is trilocu- 
lar. There are 13 fpecies, the moft remarkable of 
which are, 

1. The beken, Swediffi lychnis, or gumfepungar, is 
a native of feveral parts of Europe. The empale- 
ment of its flower is curioufly wrought like a net¬ 
work, and is of a purpliffi colour. The leaves have 
fomewhat of the flavour of peafe, and proved of 
great ufe to the inhabitants of Minorca in 1685, 
when a fwarm of locufts had deflroyed the harvefl. 
The Gothlanders apply the leaves to eryfipelatous 
eruptions. Horfes, cows, ffieep, and goats, eat this 
plant. 

2. The nodtiflora, or night-flowering lychnis, grows 
naturally in Spain and Italy. It is a perennial plant, 
riling with an upright branching flalk, a foot and an 
half high, garniihed with very narrow leaves, placed 
eppoiite. The upper part of the flalk branches very 
much ; the flowers ftand upon long naked footflalks, 
each fupporting three or four flowers which have long 
tubes with flripcd empalements : the petals are large, 
deeply divided at top, and of a palebluifli colour. The 
flowers are clofed all the day; but when the fun leaves 
them, they expand, and then emit a very agreeable 
feent. It may be propagated by feeds fowu in the 
fpring on a bed of light earth; and when the plants 
are fit to remove, they fhould be planted in a nurfery 
bed at about four inches dillance, where they may re¬ 
main till autumn. They may then be planted in the 
borders where they are to remain, and will flower the 
following year. 

3. Tbeotites, or catch fly, is a native of Britain, 
and offier European countries. It hath a thick, flelhy 
perennial root, which flrikes deep into the ground 


from whence rifes a jointed ftalk three or four feet Cucullm. 

high. At the joints there exfudes a vifeous clammy -- v ' 

juice, thatflicks to the fingers when handled; and the 
final! infedls which fettle upon tliofe parts of the flalks 
are thereby fo faflened that they cannot get off. The 
flowers are fmall, and of a greenilh colour. The 
plant is propagated by feeds. 

CUCULUS, the Cuckow, in orinthology, a genus p a te CLI. 
belonging to the order of picas : the characters of 
which are : The bill is fmooth, and more or lefs bend¬ 
ing ; the noflrils are bounded by a fmall rim ; the 
tongue is fhort and pointed ; the feet and toes formed 
for climbing. The moft remarkable fpecies are: 

1. The canorus, or common cuckow, weighs about 
five ounces ; and is in length 14 inches, in breadth 25. 

The bill is black, and about two thirds of an inch in 
length. The head, hind part of the neck, coverts of 
the wings and rump, are of a dove colour ; darker on 
the head and paler on the rump. The throat and 
upper part of the neck, are of a pale grey ; the breafl 
and belly white, crofled elegantly with undulated lines 
of black. The tail confifls of ten feathers of unequal 
lengths ; the two middle tail-feathers are black tipped 
with white; the others are marked with white fpots 
on each fide their fhafts. The legs are fhort; and the 
toes difpofed two backwards and two forwards, like 
thofe of the wood-pecker, though it is never- obferved 
to runup the fides of trees. The'female differs in 
fome refpedis. The neck before and behind is of a 
brownilh-red; the tail barred with the fame colour 
and black, and fpotted on each fide the Ihaft with 
white. The young birds are brown mixed with black, 
and in that (late have been deferibed by fome authors 
as old ones.- 

“ This bird appears in our country early in the fpring, 
and makes the fhortefl flay with 11s of any bird of paf- 
fage. It is compelled here, as Mr Stilingfleet obferves^ 
by that conflitution of the air which catifes the fig- 
tree put forth its fruit; though it has been fnppofed 
that fome of thefe birds do not quit this ifland during 
the winter ; but that they feek fhelter in hollow trees 
and lie torpid, unlefs animated by unufually warm 
weather.” Mr Pennant gives two inflances of their 
being heard in February ; one in 1771, in the end o 
that month ; the other in 1769, on the’ 4th day ; but 
after that they were heard no more, being probably 
chilled again into torpidity. There is a remarkable 
coincidence between the fong of thefe birds and the 
mackarels continuing in full roe ; that is, from about 
the middle of April to the latter end of June. The 
cuckow is filent for fome time after his arrival; his 
note is a call to love, and ufed only by the male, who 
fits perched generally on fome dead tree or bare bough, 
and repeats his fong, which he lofes as foon as the 
amorous feafon is over. His note is fo uniform, that 
his name in all languages feems to have been derived 
from it; and in all countries it is ufed in the fame re¬ 
proachful fenfe: 

The plsin-fosg cucke-w grey, 

Whole note full many a man doth mark. 

And dares not anfwer nay. Shalefpetrr, 

The reproach feems to arife from tbe.cuckow’s ma¬ 
king ufe of the bed or melt of another to depofite its 
eggs in, leaving the care -of its young to an improper 

parent; 
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parent; but Juvenal with more juftice gives the infa¬ 
my to the bird in vvhofe nett the fuppofuitious eggs 
were laid: 

Tu tihi nunc corruca plaits. 

On the natural hiftory of this lingular bird, we have 
a very curious paper by Mr Jcnncr, publilhed in the 
Fhilofophical Trtnfa&ions for iySSf. The iirit ap¬ 
pearance of cuckows in Britain, as already obier- 
ved, is about the middle of April; (the 17th ac¬ 
cording to Mr Jenuer, wliofe obfervations were made 
in Gioucefterlhire). The fong of the male, which is 
well known, foon proclaims its arrival. The fong of 
the female (if the peculiar notes of which it is coni- 
pofed may be fo called) is widely diticrcnt, and h..s 
been to little attended to, that perhaps few are ac¬ 
quainted with it: the cry of the dab chick bears fome 
rcfe.nblance to it. 

Unlike the generality of birds, cuckows do not pair. 
When a female appears on the wing, flie is often at¬ 
tended by two or three males, whoi'cem to be earneft- 
ly contending for her favours. From the time of her 
appearance till after the middle of fummer the nefts of 
the birds felecled to receive her eggs are to be found 
in great abundance ; but, like the other migrating 
birds, (lie does not begin to lay [ill fome weeks after 
her arrival. 

It is 011 all hands allowed, that the cuckow does not 
hatch its own eggs ; for which dilferent reafons have 
been given, as will be afterwards noticed. The h/Tdge- 
fparrow, the water-wagtail, the tit-lark, the red- 
breult, the yellow hammer, the green linnet, or the 
whinchat, is generally the nurfe of the young cuckow : 
but Buffou enumerates 20 forts of nefts at leaft in 
which they have depoftted their eggs. It may be fup- 
pofed, that the female cuckow lays her egg in the 
abfence of the bird in whofe neft Ihe intends to de- 
potite ; as it has been known, that on light of one 
of tlfefe a redbreaft and its mate jointly attacked her 
©i'.'approachitig the neft, putting her to flight; and fo 
effectually drove her away, that {he did not dare to 
return. Among the birds abovementioiied, it gene¬ 
rally, according to Mr Jenner’s obfervations, feledts 
the three firft, but (hows a much greater partiality to 
the hedge-fparrow. This laft commonly takes up four 
or five days in laying her eggs. During this time 
(generally after file has laid one or two) the cuckow 
contrives to depofite her egg among the reft, leaving 
the future care of it entirely to the hedge-fparrow. 
This intrufion often occaftons fome difeompofure ; for 
the old hedge-fparrow at intervals, whilft Ihe is fitting, 
not unfrequently throws out fome of her own eggs, 
and fometimes injures them in fuch a.way that they 
become addle ; fo that it more frequently happens that 
only two or three hedge-fparrows eggs are hatched 
with the cuckow’s than otherwife. But whether this 
be the cafe or not, {he fits the fame length of time 
as if no foreign egg had been introduced, the cuckow’s 
egg requiring no longer incubation than her own. 

When the hedge-fparrow has fat her ufual time, 
and difen : iaged the young cuckow and fome of her 
own offspring from the lhell # , her own young ones, 
and any of her eggs that remain unhatched, are foon 
turned out, the young cuckow remaining poffeffor of 
the neft, and foie objedt of her future care. The 
young birds are not previoufiy killed, nor are the eggs 
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demoliilied ; but all arc left to periih together, either Cuculu*. 

entangled about the bnfli which contains the neft, or '-*- 

lying on the ground under it. 

“ The eariy fate of the young hedge-fparrows (Mr 
Jenner obferves) is a circumftancc that has been noti¬ 
ced by others, but attributed to wrong caufcs. A 
variety of conjectures have been formed upon it. Sou e 
have fuppofed the parent cuckow the author of their 
deJiructioii, while others, as erroneously, have pio- 
nounced them fmoibered by the difpropm tioLaic iize of 
their fellow-neftling. Now the cuckow’s egg being 
not much larger than the hedge-fparrow’s I {hall 
more fully point out hereafter), it neceilhiily follows, 
that at firft there can be no great difference in the iize 
of tiie birds juft burft from 1 he fiicll. Of the fallacy 
of the former alfcrtion alfo I w as fome years ago con¬ 
vinced, by having found that many cuckows eggs 
were hatched in the nefts of other birds after the old 
cuckow had difappeared, and by feeing the fame fate 
than attend the neftling iparrows as during the appear¬ 
ance of the old cuckows in the country. But before I 
proceed to the fabts relating to the death of the young 
fparrows, it will be proper to lay before you fome ex¬ 
amples of the incubation of the egg, and the rearing 
of the young cuckow ; lince even the well-known Get, 
that this buftaefs isintrufted to the care of other birds, 
has been controverted by an author who has lately 
written on this fubjecl f ; and ftnee, as it is a fact fo pxhe Hon. 
much out of the ordinary courfe of nature, it may Hill Daines 
probably be difbelieved by others. Barring- 

“ Example 1. The titlark is frequently feleeied by ton ‘ 
the cuckow to take charge of its young one ; but as it 
is a bird lefs familiar than many that I have mentioned, 
its neft is not fo often difeovered. I have, neverthe- 
lefs, had fevcral cuckows eggs brought to me that 
were found in titlarks nefts, and had one opportunity 
of feeing the young cuckow’ in the neft of this bird. 

I law the bid bird feed it repeatedly ; and, to fatisfy 
myfelf that they w’ere rcaly titlarks, {hot them both, 
and found them to be fo. 

i: Example 2. A cuckow laid her egg in a water- 
wagtail’s neft in the thatch of an old cottage. The 
wagtail fat her ufual time, and then hatched all the eggs 
but one; which, with all the young ones except the 
cuckow, was turned out of the neft. The young- 
birds, confifting of five, were found upon the rafter that 
projedted from under the thatch, and with them was the 
egg not in the leaft injured. On examining the egg, 

I found the young wagtail it contained quite perfedt, 
and juft in fuch a ftate as birds are when ready to be 
difengaged from the {hell. The cuckow was reared 
by the wagtails till it was nearly capable of flying, 
when it was killed by an accident. 

“ Example 3. A hedge-fparrow built her neft in a 
hawthorn buih in a timber yard. After {he had laid 
two eggs, a cuckow dropped in a third. The fparrow 
continued laying as if nothing had happened, till Ihe 
had laid five, her ufual number, and then fat. 

“ June 20. 1786. On infpedting the neft, I found 
that the bird had hatched this morning, and that every 
thing but the young cuckow was thrown out Under 
the neft I found one of the young hedge-fparrows dead, 
and one egg by the fide of the neft entangled with the 
coarfe woody materials that formed its outfide cover¬ 
ing. On examining the egg, I found one end of the 

ihell 
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Cueulus. fkell a little cracked, aud could fee that the fparrow 

-- “—it contained was yet aliv-e. It was then reftored to 

the neft, but in a few minutes was drown out. The 
egg being again fuipended by the cuttnle ot the neft, 
was laved a 1 'econd time from breakiitg. To fee what 
would happen if the cuckow was removed, I took out 
the cuckow, and placed the egg containing the hedge- 
fp arrow in the neft in its head. The old birds, du¬ 
ring this time, flew about the fpoi, lhowing ligns of 
great anxiety ; but when I withdrew, they quickly 
came to the neft again. On looking into it in a quar¬ 
ter of an hour afterwards, I found the youug one com¬ 
pletely hatched, warm, and lively. The hedge-fpar- 
rows were buffered to remain undifturbed with their 
new charge for three hours (during which time they 
paid every attention to it), when the cuckow was 
again put into the neft. The. old Iparrows had been 
fo much diiturbed by thefe intrutious, that for fome 
■time they fliowed an unwillingnefs to come to it. 
However, at length they came ; and on examining the 
nell again in a few minutes, I found the young ipar- 
row was tumbled out. ic was a fecund time reitored, 
but again experienced the fame face. 

“ From thefe experiments, and llippofmg, from the 
feeble appearance of the young cuckow juft difengaged 
from the (hell, that it was utterly incapable of dilpla- 
cing either the egg or the young fparrows, I was in¬ 
duced to believe that the old fparrows were the only 
agents in this feeming unnatural bufmefs. But I af¬ 
terwards clearly perceived the caofe of this ftrange 
phenomenon, by difeovering the young cuckow in the 
act of difpiacing its fellow-neftlings, as the following 
relation will fully evince. 

“ June 18. 1787; I examined the neft of a hec’ge- 
fparrow, which then contained a cuckow’s and three 
hedge-fparrow’s eggs. On infpedting it the day fol¬ 
lowing, 1 found the bird had hatched, but that the 
neft now contained only a young cuckow and one 
young hedge-fparrow. The neft was placed fo near the 
extremity of a hedge, that I could diilindtly fee what 
was going forward in it; and, to my altonilhinent, 
faw the young cuckow, though fo newly hatched, in 
the act of turning our the young bedge-fparrow. 

“ The mode of accomplilhing this was very curious. 
The little animal, with the aififtance of its rump and 
wings, contrived to get the bird upon its back; and 
making a lodgement for the burden by elevating its 
elbows, clambered backward with it up the fide of the 
neft till it reached the top ; where retting for a mo¬ 
ment, it threw off its load with a jerk, and quite dif¬ 
engaged it from the neft. It remained in this fitua- 
tion a (hort ti ne, feeling about with the extremities of 
its wings, as if to be convinced whether the bulinefs 
was properly executed, and then dropped into the 
neft again. With thefe (the extremities of its wings) 
I have often feen it examine, as it were, an egg and 
neftling before it began its operations; and the nice 
fallibility which thefe parts appeared to poflefs, feemed 
fufficienrly to eompenfate the want of fight, which as 
vet it was deftitute of. I afterwards put in an egg ; 
and this, by a fimilar prpeefs, was conveyed to the 
edge of the neft and thrown out. Thefe experiments 
J have fince repeated feveral rimes in different nefts, 
and have always found the young cuckow difpofed to 
aft in the lame manner. I4 climbing up the neft, it 
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fometimes drops its burthen, and thus is foiled in its Cuculw. 

endeavours ; but, after a little refpice, the work is rt- -v- 

fumed, and goes on almolt incelfantly till it is tliecled. 

It is wonderful to fee the extraordinary exertions of 
the young cuckow, when it is two or three days old, 
if a bird be put into the neft with it that is too weigh¬ 
ty for h to lift out. In this ftate it feents ever reft d's 
and uneafy. But this difpofition for turning out its 
companions begins to decline from the time it is two 
or three till it is about twelve days old ; when, as far 
as I have hitherto feen, it ceafes. Indeed, the dilpo- 
fition for throwing out the egg appears to ceafe a few 
days fooner; for I have frequently feen the young 
cuckow, after it had been hatched nine or ten days, 
remove a neftling that had been placed in the nelt 
with it, when it"fuftered an egg, put there at the fame 
time, to remain unmokfted. The Angularity of its 
fliape is well adapted to thefe purpofes; for, different 
from other newly-hatched birds, its back, from the 
fcapulas downwards, is very broad, with a coniiderable 
depreilioniu Lhe middle. This deprefliou feemsform¬ 
ed by nature for the delign of giving a more fccure 
lodgement to the egg of the hedge-fparrow or its young 
one when the young cuckow is employed in removing 
either of them lroni the neft. M hen it is about 12 
days old, this cavity is quite filled np, and then the 
back afltun.es the ihape of neflling birds in general. 

“ Having found that the old hedge-lparrow com¬ 
monly throws out fome of her own eggs after her liefl 
has received the cuckow’s, and not knowing how lhe 
might treat ner young ones if the young cuckow was 
deprived of the power of difpoifdling them of the neft, 

I made the following experiment. 

“ July 9. A young cuckow, that had been hatched 
by a hedge-fparrow about four hours, was confined in 
the neft in fuch a manner that it could not poflibly 
turn out the young hedge-fparrows which were hatch¬ 
ed at the fame time, though it was almolt inceftantly 
making attempts to elfedt it. The confequeDce was, 
the old birds fed the whole alike, and appeared in 
every refpedt to pay the fame attention to their own 
young as to the young cuckow, until the 13th, when 
the neft was unfortunately plundered. 

“ The fmallnefs of the cuckow’s egg, in proportion 
to the fize of the bird, is a circumftance that hitherto, 

I believe, has efcaped the notice of the ornithologifh 
So great is the difproportion, that it is in general 
fmaller than that of the houfe-fparrow ; whereas the 
difference in the fize of the birds is nearly as five to 
one. I have ufed the term in general ’, becanfe eggs 
produced at different times by the fame bird vary very 
much in fize. I have found a cuckow’s egg fo light 
that it weighed only 43 grains, and pne fo heavy that 
it weighed 55 grains. The colour of the cuckow’s 
eggs is extremely variable. Some, both in ground 
and penciling, very much referable the houfe-fparrow’s; 
fome are indiftindlly covered with bran-coloured fpotsi 
and others are marked with lines of black, refembling, 
in fome meafure, the eggs of the yellow-hammer. 

“ The circumftance of the young cuckow’s being 
deftined by nature to throw opt the young hedges 
fparrows, feems to apeonnt for the parent cuckow’s 
dropping her egg in the nefts of birds fo finall as thofe 
I have particularifed. If lhe were to do this in the 
neft of a bird which produced a large egg, and confe- 

quently, 
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Cueulu*. quently a large neftling, the young cuckow would 

--- probably find an infurmountable difficulty in folely 

polielling the neft, as its exertions would be unequal 
to the labour of turning out the young birds. Belidcs 
though many of the larger birds might have fed the 
neftling cuckow very properly had it been committed 
to their charge, yet they could not have fuffered their 
own young to have been facrificed for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the cuckow in fuch great number as the (mailer 
ones, which are fo much more abundant; for though 
it Would be a vain attempt to calculate the numbers of 
neftlings deftroyed by means of the cuckow, yet the 
flighted; obfervation would be fufficieut to convince us 
that they mud be very large.” 

Here Mr Jenner remarks, that though nature per¬ 
mits the young cuckow to make this great watte, yet 
the animals thus deftroyed are not thrown away or 
rendered ufelefs. At the feafon when this happens, 
great numbers of tender quadrupeds and reptiles are 
feekiug provifion ; and if they find the callow neftlings 
which have fallen victims to the young cuckow, they 
are furnilhed with food well adapted to their peculiar 
Hate. 

It appears a little extraordinary, that two cuckows 
eggs ftiould ever be depoflted in the fame neft, as the 
young one produced from one of them malt inevitably 
periffi ; yet two inftances of this kind fell under our 
author’s obfervation, one of which he thus relates: 
“ June 27. 1787. Two cuckows and a hedge-fparrow 
were hatched in the fame neft this morning 3, one hedge- 
fparrow’s egg remained unhatched. In a few hours 
after, a conteft began between the cuckows for the 
poiTeffion of the neft, which continued undetermined 
till the next afternoon, when one of them, which was 
fomewhat fuperior in fize, turned out the other, toge¬ 
ther with the young hedge-fparrow and the unhatched 
egg. This conteft was very remarkable. The com¬ 
batants alternately appeared to have the advantage, as 
each carried the other feveral times nearly to the top 
of the neft, and then funk down again, oppreffed by 
the weight of its burden ; till at length, after various 
efforts, the ftrongeft prevailed, and was afterwards 
brought up by the hedge-fparrows.” 

But the principal circumftance that has agitated the 
mind of the naturalift refpefting the cuckow is, Why, 
like other birds, it Ihould not build a neft, incubate 
its eggs, and rear its own young.? 

There is no apparent reafon, Mr Jenner thinks, why 
this bird, in common with others, ftiould not perform 
all thefe feveral offices ; for it is in every refpedt per¬ 
fectly formed for colle&ing materials and building a 
neft. Neither its external Ihape nor internal ftrudture 
prevent it from incubation ; nor is it by any means 
incapacitated from bringing food to its young. It 
would be needle.fs to enumerate the various opinions 
of authors on this fibjeCt from Ariftotle to the prefent 
time. Thofe of the ancients appear to be either vi- 
fionary or erroneous ; and the attempts of the moderns 
towards its inveftigation have been confined within 
very narrow limits : for they have gone but little fur¬ 
ther in their refearches than to exrminethe .conftitu- 
tion and ftrufture of the bird; and having found it 
poflefled of a capacious ftomach with a thin external 
covering, concluded that the preflure upon this part, 
in a fitting pofture, prevented incubation. They have 
Vol. V. 


not confidered tbit many of the birds which incubate Cueulu*. 

have ftomachs analogous to thofe of cuckow-;. The v - v - 

ftomach of the pwl, for example, is proportionably 
capacious, and is aim oft as thinly covered with exter¬ 
nal integuments. Nor have they coniidered, that the 
ftomachs of the neftlings are always much diftended with 
food ; and that this very part, during the whole time 
of their confinement to the neft, fupports in a great 
degree the weight of the whole body : whereas, in a 
fitting-bird, it is not nearly fomuch preffed upon, for 
the breaft in that cafe fills up chiefly the cavity of the 
neft; for which purpofe, from its natural convexity, ic 
is admirably well fitted. 

Thefe obfervations may be Sufficient to Ihow, that 
the cuckow is not rendered incapable of fitting through 
any peculiarity either in the fituation or formation of 
the ftomach ; yet, as a proof ftill more decifivc, our 
obferver adduces the following fact. 

“ In the fummer of the year 1786, I fttw, in the 
neft of a hedge-fparrow, a cuckow, which, from its 
fize and plumage, appeared to be nearly a fortnight 
old. On lifting it up in the neft, I oblerved two 
hedge-fparrows eggs under it. At firft I fuppofed 
them part of the number which had been fat upon by 
the hedge-fparrow with the cuckow’s egg, and that 
they had become addle, as birds frequently fuffer fuch 
eggs to remain in their nefts with their young ; but on 
breaking one of them I found it contained a living 
foetus : fo that of courfe thele eggs muft have been 
laid feveral days after the cuckow was hatched ; as the 
latter now completely filled up the neft, and was by 
this peculiar incident performing the part of a fitting- 
bird. At this time I was unacquainted with the fadf, 
that the young cuckow turned out the eggs of the 
hedge-fparrow ; but it is rcafonable to conclude, time 
it had loft the difpoiition for doing this when thofe 
eggs were depofited in the neft. 

“ Having under my infpedtion, in another hedge- 
fparrow’s neft, a young cuckow about the fame fize as 
the former, I procured two wagtails eggs which had 
been fat upon a few days, and had them immediately 
conveyed to the fpot, and placed under the cuckow- 
On the ninth day after the eggs had been in this fitu¬ 
ation, the perfon appointed to fuperintend the neft; 

(as it was fome diftance from the place of my refi- 
aence) came to inform me that the wagtails were 
hatched. On going to the place, and examining the 
neft, I found nothing in it but the cuckow and the 
fliells of the wagtail’s eggs. The faff, therefore, of 
the birds being hatched, I do not give you as coming 
immediately under my own eye, but the teftimony of 
the perfon appointed to watch the neft was corrobo¬ 
rated by that of another witnefs.” 

In confidering to what caufes may be attributed xbe 
Angularities of the cuckow, Mr Jenner fuggefts the 
following as the inoft probable : “ The fhort reftdence 

this bird is allowed to make hi the country where it is de- 
Jlinedto propagate its fpecies ; and the calithat nature has 
upon it, during that fhort ref deuce, to produce a mtmerous 
progeny. The cuckow’s firft appearance here is about 
the middle of April, commonly on the 17th. Its 
egg is nor ready for incubation till fome weeks after 
its arrival, feldom before the middle of May. A fort¬ 
night is taken up by the fitting-bird in hatching the 
egg. The young bird generally continues three weeks 
4 F 
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e«'?ulus. in the neft b.efore it flies, and the fofter-parents feed 

---- it more than five weeks after this period ; fo that if a 

cuclcow mould be ready with an egg much fooner than 
the time pointed out, not a Angle ndlliug, even one 
of the earlieft, would be fit to provide tor itfelf before 
its parent would be inftindively direded to leek a new 
refidence, and be thus co npellcd to abandon its young 
one ; for old cuckows take their final leave of this 
country the firll week in July. 

“ Had nature allowed the cuclcow to have ftaidhere 
as long as fome other migrating birds, which produce 
a Angle fet of young ones (as the fwift or nightingale, 
for example), and had allowed her to have reared as 
large a number as any bird is capable of bringing up 
at one time, thefe might not have been fufficient to 
have anfwered her purpofe ; but by fending the cuc- 
Low from one nefi to another, Aie is reduced to the 
fame Hate as the bird whofe nefi we daily rob of an 
egg, in which cafe the flimulus for incubation is fuf- 
pended. Of this we have a familiar example in the 
common domefiic fowl. That the cuckow actually 
lays a great number of eggs, difledion feems to prove 
very decifively. Upon a comparifon I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of making between the ovarium, or racemus vi- 
tellorum, of a female cuckow, killed juft as flic had 
begun to lay, and of a pullet killed in the fame ftate, 
no effential difference appeared. The uterus of each 
contained an egg perfedtly formed and ready for cx- 
clufion ; and the ovarium exhibited a large clufter of 
eirirs, gradually advanced from a very diminutive fize 
to ^the greateft the yolk acquires before it is received 
into the ovidud. The appearance of one killed on the 
third of July was very different. In this I could di- 
ftindtly trace a great number of the membranes which 
had difeharged yolks into the ovidud; and one of 
them appeared as if it had parted with a yolk the pre¬ 
ceding day. The ovarium ftill exhibited a clufter of 
enlarged eggs, but the mod forward of them was fcarcc- 
ly larger than a muftard-feed. 

“ I would not be underftood to advance, that every 
eg-r which fwells in the ovarium at the approach oy 
commencement of the propagating feafon is brought 
to perfedion : but it appears clearly, that a bird, in 
obedience to the didates of her own will, or to fome 
hidden caufe in the animal economy, can either retard 
er bring forward her eggs. BeAdes the example of 
the common fowl above alluded to, many others oc¬ 
cur. If we deftroy the neft of a blackbird, a robin, 
or aim oft any fmall bird, in the fpring, when {he has 
laid her ufual nnmber of eggs, it is well known to 
every one who has paid any attention to inquiries of 
this kind, in how fhort a fpace of time (he will produce 
a frefti fet. Now, had the bird been fuffered to have 
proceeded without interruption in her natural courfe, 
the eggs would have been hatched, and the young 
ones brought to a ftate capable of providing for them- 
felves, before lhe would have been induced to make 
another neft, and excited to produce another fet of 
eggs from the ovarium. If the bird had been deftroy- 
cd at the time {he was fitting on her firft laying of 
eggs, diffedion would have fliown the ovarium con¬ 
taining a great number in an enlarged ftate, and ad¬ 
vancing in the ufual progreflive order. Hence it 
plainly appears, that birds can keep back or bring 
forward (undo certain limitations) their eggs at any 


time during the feafon appointed for them to lay ; but Cuculus. 

the cuckow, not being iubjed to the common inter- --- 

ruptions, goes on laying, from the time lhe begins till 
the eve of her departure from Britain ; for although 
old cuckows in general take their leave the firft 
week in July (and I never could fee one after the 5th 
day of that month, though 1 conceive it poffible that 
here and there a ftraggling cuckow may be feen after 
this time) ; yet I have known an inftance of an egg’s 
being batched in the neft of an hedge-fparrow fo late 
as the 15 th. And a farther proof of their continuing 
to lay till the time of their leaving us may, I think, be 
fairly deduced from the appearances on difledion of 
the female cuckow above mentioned, killed on the 3d 
of July.” 

Among the many peculiarities of the young cuckow, 
there is one that fhows itfelf very early. Long before 
it leaves the neft, it frequently, when irritated, af- 
fumes the manner of a bird of prey, looks ferocious, 
throws itfelf back, and pecks at any thing prefented 
to it with great vehemence, often at the fame time 
making a cuckling noife like a young hawk. Hence 
probably the vulgar opinion, that this bird changes 
into a hawk and devours its nurfe on quitting its neft ; 
whence the French proverb, Ingrat comine un coucou. 
Sometimes, when difturbed in a fmaller degree, it 
makes a kind of hilling noife, accompanied with a hea¬ 
ving motion of the whole body. 

The growth of the young cucko.w is uncommonly 
rapid. Its chirp is plaintiff) like that of the hedge- 
fparrow ; but the found is not acquired from the fo- 
fter-parent, as it is the fame whether it be reared by 
the hedge-fparrow orany other bird. Itnever acquires 
the adult note during its ftay in Britain. 

The ftomachs of young cuckows contain a great va¬ 
riety of food. On difleding one that was brought 
up by wagtails, and fed by them at the time it 
was {hot (though it was nearly of the fize and ful- 
nefs of plumage of the parent-bird), Mr Jenner found 
in its ftomach the following fubftarices : Flies and 
beetles of various kinds ; fmall fnails with their {hells 
unbroken ; graflioppers ; caterpillars ; part of a horfe- 
bean ; a vegetable fubftance, refembling bits of tough 
grafs rolled into a ball ; and the feeds of a vegetable 
that refentbled thofe of the goofe-grafs. In the fto¬ 
mach of one fed by hedge-sparrows, the contents were 
ahnoft entirely vegetable ; fitch as wheat, fmall vetches, 

&c. “ But this (fays our author) was the only in¬ 

ftance of the kind I had ever feen, as thefe birds in 
general feed the young cuckow with fcarcely any thing 
but animal food. However, it ferved to dear up a 
point which before had fomewhat puzzled me ; for 
having found the cuckow’s egg in the neft of a green 
linnet, which begins very early to feed its youngwith 
vegetable food, I was apprehenfive, till I faw this fad, 
that this bird would have been an unfit fofter-parent 
for the young cuckow. 

“ The tit-lark, I obferve, feeds it principally with 
graflioppers. 

“ But the moft Angular fubfiance, fo often met 
with in the ftomachs of young cuckows, is a ball of 
hair curioufly wound up. I have found it of various 
fizes, from that of a pea to that of a fmall nutmeg. It 
feems to be compofed chiefly of horfe hairs ; and from 
the refemblance it bears to the infide covering of the 
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Cuculus; neft, I conceive the bird fwallows it while a neftling. 

'--- ' in the Itomachs of old cuckows are often feen mali’es 

of hair; but thefe had evidently once formed a part 
of the hairy caterpillar, which the cuckow often takes 
for its food.” 

There feems to be no precife time fixed for the de¬ 
parture of young cuckows. Mrjenner believes they 
go off in fucceflion, probably as loon as they are capa¬ 
ble of taking care of themielvcs ; for although they flay 
in Britain till they become nearly equal in fize and 
growth of plumage to the old cuckow, yet in this very 
hate the foftering care of the hedge-fparrow is not 
withdrawn from them. “ I have frequently (fays he) 
feen the young cuckow of fuch a fize that the hedge- 
fparrow has perched on its back, or half-expanded 
wing, in order to gain fufficient elevation to put the 
food into its mouth. At this advanced flage, I be¬ 
lieve that young cuckows procure fome food for them- 
felves; like the young rook, for inftance, which in 
part feeds itfelf, and is partly fed by the old ones, till 
the approach of the pairing feafon. If they did not 
go off in fucceflion, it is probable we fliould fee them 
in large numbers by the middle of Auguft; for, as 
they are to be found in great plenty when in a nehling 
fiate, they mult now appear very numerous, lincc all 
of them mult have quitted the nelt before this time. 
But this is not the cafe; for they ate not more nume¬ 
rous at any feafon than the parent-birds are in Lhe 
months of May and June. 

The fame inftinftive impulfe which dir efts the 
cuckow to depolite her eggs in the nelts of other birds, 
direfts her young one to throw out the eggs and young 
of the owner of the neft. The fcheme of nature would 
be incomplete without it; for it would be extremely 
difficult, if not impoffible, for the little birds deltined 
to find fuccour for the cuckow, to find alfo for their 
own yotifig ones after a certain period ; nor would 
there be room for the whole to inhabit the neft.” 

It is fuppofed, that there are more male cuckows 
than females ; frnce two are often feen in difpute where 
a third has been in fight; which, no doubt, was of the 
oppofite fex. Mr Pennant obferved, that five male 
birds were caught in a trap in one feafon ; and Mr La¬ 
tham fays, that “ out of at leaft half a dozen that I 
have attended to, my chance has never direfted me to 
a female ; and it is to be wilhed, that future obfer- 
vers may determine whether our obfervations have rife 
Only in chance, or are founded on the general circum- 
ftance.” He believes that the male birds are more 
liable to be Ihot, their note direfting the gunner where 
'to take aim, while the female is fecured by her lilence. 

Cuckows may be, and often are, brought up tame, 
fo as to become familiar. They will eat. in this Hate 
bread and milk, fruits, infefts, eggs, and flelli either 
cooked or raw ; but in a ftate of nature, I believe, 
chiefly live on caterpillars; which, in a few I have 
obferved were all of the ftnooth kind ; others have 
found vegetable matter, beetles, and fmall ftones. 
When fat, they are Laid to be as good eating as a 
land rail. The French and Italians eat them to this 
day. The ancient Romans admired them greatly as 
food; Pliny fays that there is no bird which can be 
compared to them for delicacy. 

In migrating, the major part of thefe birds are fup¬ 
pofed to go into Africa, fince they are obferved to vifit 


the ifland of Malta twice in a year, in their paifage Cucultu. 

backwards and forwards, as is fuppofed, to that part "—v- 

of the world. They are well known alfo at Aleppo. 

To the north, it is faid to Lc common in Sweden : 
but not to appear fo early by a month as in Britain. 

Rulfia is not deftitute of this bird ; and Mr Latham 
has feen a fpechnen brought from Kamtfchatka, notv 
in the poffeliion of Sir Jofepb Banks, 

2. The Americanus, or cuckow of Carolina. It is 
about the fize of a blackbird, the upper mandible of 
the bill black, the lower yellow ; the large wing-fea¬ 
thers are reddifh; the reft of the wing, and all the up¬ 
per part of the body, head and neck, is of an afh-co- 
lour ; all the under part of the body, from the bill t@ 
the tail, white ; the tail long atid narrow, compofed 
of fix long and four Ihortcr feathers; their legs ihorc 
and ltrong. Their note is very different from the cuc- 
kow of Britain, and not fo remarkable to be taken 
notice of. It is a folitary bird, frequenting the dark- 
eft recedes of woods and lliady thickets. They re¬ 
tire on the approach of winter. 

3. The indicator, or lioney-guide, is a native ©f A- p] at# 
frica. Tile following defeription is given of it by Dr C1.1V. 
Sparrmanin the Pliilofophical Tranfaftions for 1777. 

“ This curious fpecies of cuckow is found at a confider- 
able diftance from the Cape of Good Hope, in the in¬ 
terior parts of Africa, being entirely unknown at that 
fettlement. The firft place I heard of it was irt a wood 
called the Groot-vaader’s Bufch, “ the Grand-father’s 
Wood,” fituated in a defert near the river which the 
Hottentots call T’kaut’kai. The Dutch fettlers there¬ 
abouts have given this bird the name of honiguyzer , 
or “ honey-guide.” from its quality of difeovering 
wild honey to travellers. Its colour has nothing ftri- 
king or beautiful. It's fize is confiderably fmaller than 
that of the cuckow in Europe : but in return, the in- 
ftinft which prompts it to leek its food in a fingular 
manner is truly admirable. Not only the Dutch and 
Hottentots, but likewife a fpecies of quadruped named 
ratel (probably a liew fpecies of badger), are fre¬ 
quently condufted to wild bee-hives by this bird, 
which, as it were, pilots them to the very fpot. The 
honey being its favourite food, its own intereft prompts 
it to be inftrumental in robbing the hive, as fome 
feraps are commonly left for its llipport. The morn¬ 
ing and evening are its times of feeding, and it is 
then heard calling in a flirill tone, cherr, cherr; which 
the honey-hunters carefully attend to as the fummons 
to. the chace. From time to time they anfwer with a 
foftwhiftle; which the bird hearing, always conti¬ 
nues its note. As foon as they are in fight of each 
other, the bird gradually flutters toward the place 
where the hive is fituated, continually repeating its 
former call of cherr, cherr : nay, if it fliould happen 
to have gained a confiderable way before the men (\\ ho 
may ealily be hindered in the purfuitby bullies, rivers, 
or the like), it returns to them again, and redoubles 
its note, as it were to reproach them with their inac¬ 
tivity. At Lift the bird is obferved to hover for a few 
moments over a certain fpot, and then fiiently retiring 
to a neighbouring buffi or refting-place, the hunters 
are fure of finding the bees neft in that identical fpot; 
whether it be in a tfee or in the crevice of a rock, or 
(as is molt commonly the cafe) in the earth. Whilft 
the huiuersare bufy in taking the honey, the bird is 
4 b 2 feea 
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Cucuius, feen looking on attentively to what is going forward, 
- v - and waiting for its ihare of the fpoil. The bee-hun¬ 
ters never fail to leave a fmall portion for their con¬ 
ductor ; but commonly take care not to leave fo much 
as would fatisfy its hunger. The bird’s appetite be¬ 
ing whetted by this parlimony, it is obliged to commit 
a fecond treafon by diicovering another bee’s ne(t, in 
hopes of a better falary. It is further obferved, that 
the nearer the bird approaches the hidden hive, the 
more frequently it repeats its call, and feem's the more 
impatient. I have had frequent opportunities of fee¬ 
ing this bird, and have been witnels to the deflrufliort 
of feveral republics of bees by means of its treachery. 
I had, however, but two opportunities of fhooting it, 
which I did to the gr'eat indignation of my Hotten¬ 
tots. It is about feven inches in length, and is of a 
rally brown colour on the back, with a white breafl 
and belly.” A nefl which was ihown to Dr Sparrinan 
for that of this bird, was compofed of (lender filaments 
of bark, woven together in tile form of a bottle ; the 
neck and opening hung downwards, and a. firing, in 
an arched lhape, was fufpended acrofs the Openingfaf- 
tened by the two ends, perhaps for the bird tbperch oil. 

4. The Cape cuckow (Buff.), is a trifle fmaller than 
ours : the bill a deep brown ; the upper part of the 

1 body greenifh brown : throat, cheeks, fore part of the 
neck, and upper wing coverts, of a deep rufous co¬ 
lour : tail feathers rufous, but paler, tipped with 
white ; the breaft, and all the under parts of the body 
white, eroded with lines of black : the legs reddifh 
brown. It inhabits the Cape of Good Hope ; and is 
moll likely the fame bird which is called Edolio, front 
its pronouncing that word frequently in a low melan¬ 
choly tone.—Voyagers alfo mention another cuckow. 
Which is common to Loango in Africa. It is bigger 
than ours, but -of the fame colour; and repeats the 
word cuckow like that bird, but in different inflexion 
of voice. It is faid that the male and female toge¬ 
ther go through the whole eight notes of the gamut ; 
the male, beginning by itfelf, founds the three firfl, 
after which he is accompanied by the female through 
the refl of the octave. 

5. The honoratus, or facred cuckow, is fomewhat 
lefs than our cuckow : the general colour is ;blackilh 
afh on the upper parts, marked with two fpots of 
white on each feather ; beneath white, tranfverfely 
fpotted with a(h colour : the quills are cinereous, tranf- 
verfely fpotted with white : the tail is much cuneated, 
five inches and a half long, and of the fame colour as 
the quills; the outer feather only three inches long ; 
the legs and claws are of a pale a(h colour. This fpe- 
cies inhabits Malabar, here the natives hold it fa¬ 
cred. It feeds on reptiles, which, perhaps may be 
fuch as are the moft noxious ; if fo, this feeming fu- 
perflition may have rife from a more _rcafonable foun¬ 
dation than many others of the like fort. 

6. The (hilling cuckow is the fize of a fmall thrufli: 
the bill is bluifli: the upper part of the body green, 
with a rich gilded glofs, the under parts are white, 
tranfverfely waved with green gold ; the under tail 
coverts alntoft white ; the quills and tail dufky-brown ; 
the legs are bluilh. This inhabits New Zealand, where 
it is called Poopo-aroivro. See Plate CLI. 

7. The vetula is a trifle bigger than a blackbird : 
the- bill above an inch and a. half long; the upper 


mandible black; the lower wliitifb : crown of the head Cuculus. 
brown, the feathers of it foft and lilky : the upper ~— 

parts of the body and the quifls cinereous olive : 
throat and fore part of the neck whitilh,; the tell of 
the under parts rufous : the tail is much cuneated ; 
the two middle feathers cinereous- olive, the others 
duIky black tipped with w hite ; the outer feather very 
fliart: kgs blue-black. This fpecics inhabits Ja¬ 
maica, where it is frequent In the woods and hedges 
all the year round. It feeds on feeds, fmall worms, 
and catelpillafs, and is very tame. This bird has the 
name tacco from its cry, which is like that word ; the 
firlt fyllable of this is pronounced hardly, the Other 
following in a full otlave lower than the. fitfl. It has 
alfo another cry like qua, qua, qua; but that only when 
alarmed by an enemy. Befides infedls, it will alfo eat 
lizards, fmall fnakes, frogs, yotiugrats, and fometlmes 
evenfmall birds. The fnakes they fwallow head for- 
molt, letting the tail hang out of the mouth till the 
fore-parrs are digeiled. This bird, it is molt likely, 
might be eallly tamed, as it is fo gentle as to fuller 
the negro children to catch it with their hands. Its 
gait is that of leaping, like a magpie; being frequent¬ 
ly feen ori the ground; and its flight but Ihort, chiefly 
from bufli to biifli. At the time when other birds 
breed, they lilceWife retire into the woods, but their 
nells have never yet been found ; from which one 
fhouldbe inclined to think, that they were indebted' 
to other birds for the rearing their young in the man¬ 
ner of the common cuckow. It has the name of rain- 
bird, as it is faid to make the greateft noife before 
rain. Common all the year at Jamaica. In-another 
fpecies or variety, common in Jamaica, the feathers 
on the thrbat appear like a downy beard, whence pro¬ 
bably the name of old-vtan rain-bird, given it there 
and by Ray, Sloane, &c. 

8 . The naevius, fpotted cuckow, or rail-bird, is a- 
bout the fize of a fieldfare : the bill three quarters of 
an inch; the upper mandible black on the top, and 
rufous on the fides ; the under wholly rufous : the ge¬ 
neral colour of the plumage is rufous in two fhades ; 
the under parts rufous white: the feathers on the crown 
are of a deep brown; and pretty long, with rufous 
tips and fome of them margined with rufous : the 
hind part of the neck is a rufous grey ; down the 
Ihafts deep brown: back and rump the fame ; each 
feather tipped with a rufous fpot : on each feather of 
the throat and neck is a tranfverfe brownifh line near 
the end : the under tail covertsiare rufous : the quills 
are grey brown, edged with rufous, and a fpot of the 
fame at the tips r the tail is near fix inches long, much 
cuneated; the outer feathers only half the length of the 
middle ones ; colour of it the fame as the quills ; fome 
of the upper coverts reach to near two-thirds of the 
length of the tail: the legs are alh-colour; the claws 
greyifh brown. It inhabits Cayenne.—BufFon men¬ 
tions a variety of this by the name of rail-bird. It is 
much the fame in fize, but has lefs rufous, being grey 
in the place of that colour : the fide tail-feathers have 
white tips : the throat is pale grey ; under the body 
white ; the tail a trifle longer than in the other. 

Whether a variety or different fex, isnotknown. This 
is common at Cayenne and Guiana ; and is feen often, 
perched upon gates and rails, whence its name ; and 
when in this fituation continually moves its tail. Thefe 
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Cnenmber, are not very wild birds, yet do not form thcmfelves 
Cucumis into troops, although numbers are often found in tiie 
' v ' inme diftrict : nor do they frequent the thick woods 
like man} - of the genus. 

o'. The cayanus, or Cayenne cuckow, is the fize of 
a blackbird : the bill is grey brown, above an inch 
long, and a little bent at the tip : the plumage on the 
upper parts of the body is purpiifh chefnut; beneath, 
the fame, but paler: the quills are the fame as the 
upper parts, tipped with brown : the tail is the fame ; 
near the end black, and tipped with white ; it is much 
cuneated, and above ten inches long : the legs and 
claws are grey brown. This inhabits Cayenne, where 
it goes by the name of piaye, or dtvil. The natives 
give it that name as a bird of ill omen. The flefh 
they will not touch; and indeed not without reafon, 
as it is viry bad and lean. It is a very tame fpecies, 
fuffering itfelf to be almoft touched by the hand be¬ 
fore it offers to efcape. Its flight is almoft like that 
of a king’s filher; frequents the borders of rivers, on 
the low branches ; feeds on infedts; often wags its tail 
on changing place. 

There are 37 other fpecies, which inhabit different 
parts of the globe, and are principally diltinguifhed 
by the fhape of the tail and variations in colour. 

CUCUMBER, in botany. See Cucumis. 

CUCUMIS, the Cucumber : A genus of the fyn- 
genefia order, belonging to the monoecia clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
34th order, Gucurbitacex. The male calyx is quinque- 
dentated, the corolla quiuquepartite; the filaments 
three. The female calyx is quinquedentated, the corolla 
quinqufepartite, the piftil trifid ; the fides of the apple 
fharb pointed. In this genus Linnasus includes alfo 
the Melon ; (fee that article). There are 11 fpecies, 
of which the following are the moft remarkable. 

r. The fativa, or common cucumber, hath roots 
compofed of numerous, long, flender, white fibres ; 
long (lender flalks, very branchy at their joints, trail¬ 
ing on the ground, or climbing by their clafpers, a- 
dorned at every joint by large angular leaves on long 
evedt footftalks, with numerous and monopetalous bell- 
fhaped flowers of a yellow colour, fucceeded by oblong 
rough fruit. The varieties of this kind arc, (1.) The 
common rough green prickly cucumber; a middle- 
fized fruit, about fix or feven inches long, having a 
dark-green rough rind, clofely fet with very fmall 
prickles ; the plant is of the hardiefl fort, but does 
not fhow itS"fruit early. (2.) The fnort green prick¬ 
ly cucumber is about three or four inches long ; the 
rind rather fmooth, and fet with fmall black prickles. 
It is valuable chiefly for being one of the earlieft and 
hardiefl forts. (3.) The long green prickly cucumber, 
grows from fix to nine inches in length, and is rather 
thinly fet with prickles. And as there is an early and 
late cucumber, it is confiderably the belt variety for 
the main crops, both in the frames and hand-glafs, 
as well as in the open ground for pricklers. Of this 
there isaudther variety with vvhitefruit. (4.) The early 
greefi clnfler cucumber is a fhortifhfruit, remarkable for 
growing in clutters, and appearing early. (5.) The 
long fmooth green Turkey cucumber, is a fmooth 
green-rinded fruit, growing from 10 to 15 inches in 
length, without prickles. The plants are flrong 
growers, with very large leaves. (6.) The long fmooth, 


white Turkey cucumber, is a fmooth rinded fruit, from Cucurfii*... 

10 to 15 inches long, without prickles. (7.) The *- v -" 

large fmooth green Roman cucumber is a very large 
and long fnicudi green fruit produced from a flrong 
growing plant. (8). The long wnite prickly Dutch 
cucumber, is a white fruit 8 or to inches long, let 
with fmall black prickles ; the plants arc but bad bear¬ 
ers in Britain. 

2. The chara, or round-leaved Egyptian cucumber. 

According to Mr Haflelquift, this grows in the fertile, 
earth near Caiio after the inundation of the Nile, and 
not in any other place in Egypt, nor - does it grow in 
any other foil. It ripens with the water-melons. 

The fruit is a little watery; the flefh almoft of the 
fame fnbflance with the melons; it takes fomewhat 
fweet and cool; but is far from being as cool as the 
water-melons. This the grandees and Europeans 
in Egypt eat as the moft pleafant fruit they find, and 
that from which they have the leafl to apprehend. It is 
the moft excellent fruit of this tribe of any yet known. 

The four firft varieties of the cucumis fativa are 
tbofe chiefly cultivated in Britain. They are railed at 
three different feafons of the year: 1. on hot-beds, 
for early fruit; 2. under bell, or hand-glaffes, for the 
middle crop ; 3. on the common ground, which is for 
a late crop, or to pickle. The cucumbers which arc 
ripe before April are unwholefome ; being railed whol¬ 
ly by the heat of the dung without the affiftance of 
the fun. Thofe raifed in April are good, and are rai- 
fed in the following manner. 

Towards the latter end of January, a quantity of. 
frefh horfe-dung muft be procured with the litter a- 
mong it; and a fmall proportion of fea-coal allies 
fhouid be added to it. In four or five days the dung 
will begin to beat; at which time a little of it may 
be drawn flat on the outftde, and covered with two 
inches thicknefs of good earth : this muft be covered, 
with a bell glafs ; and after two days, when the earth . 
is warm, the feeds mult be fown on it, covered with, 
a quarter of an inch of frefh earth, and the glafs then 
fet on again. The glafs muft be covered with a mat 
at night, and in four days the young plants will ap¬ 
pear. When thefe are fetn, the reft of the dung muft 
be made up into a bed for one or more lights. This. 
muft be three feet thick, beat clofe together, and co¬ 
vered three inches deep with fine frefh earth ; the 
frame muft then be put on, and covered at night, or 
in bad weather, with mats. When the earth is hot. 
enough, the young plants from under the bell muft be. 
removed into it, and fet two inches diilance. The 
glades muft be now and then a little raifed, to give 
air to the plants, and turned often, to prevent the 
wet from the fleam of the dung from dropping down 
upon them. The plants muft be watered at proper 
times; and the water ufed for this purpofe muft be 
fet on the dung till it becomes as warm as the air in 
the frame : and as the young plants increafe in bulk, 
they muft be earthed up, which will give them great 
additional ftrength. If the bed is not hot enough, 
fome frefh litter (hould be laid round its ftdes : and if 
too hot, fome holc;s fhouid be bored into feveral parts -. - 
of it with a fiake, which will let out the heat ; and 
when the bed is thus brought to a proper coolnefs, the 
holes are to be flopped up again with frefh dung. 

When thefe plants begin to ihoot ti.eir third or rough - 

lea fj, 
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Cucumis. leaf, another bed mud be prepared for them like the 

‘---fir ft ; and when it is properly warm through the earth, 

the plants of the other bed muft be taken up, and 
planted in this, in which there muft be a hole in the 
middle of each light, about a foot deep, and nine 
inches ove-r, filled with light and fine frelh earth laid 
hollow in form of a bafon: in each of thefe holes there 
muft be fet four plants : thefe muft be, for two or 
three days, {haded from the fun, that they may take 
firm root; after which they muft have all the fun 
they can, and now and then a little, frelh air, as the 
weather will permit. When the plants are four or 
five inches high, they muft be gently pegged down 
towards the earth, in directions as different from one 
another as may be j and the branches afterwards pro¬ 
duced (hould be treated in the fame manner. In a 
month after this the flowers will appear, and foon af¬ 
ter the rudiments of the fruit. The glaffes {hould 
now be carefully covered at night; and in the day¬ 
time the whole plants (hould be gently fprinkled with 
water. Thefe will produce fruit till about rnidfum- 
mer; at which time the fecond crop will come in to 
fupply their place : thefe are to be raifed in the fame 
manner as the early crop, only they do not require fo 
much care and trouble. This fecond crop fhould be 
fown in the end of March or beginning of April. 
The feafon for fowing the encumbers of the laft crop, 
and for pickling, is towards the latter end of May, 
when the weather is fettled: thefe are fown in holes 
dug to a little depth, and filled up with fine earth, fo 
as to be left in the form of a bafon; eight or nine 
feeds being put into one hole. Thefe will come up 
in five or fix days; and till they are a week old, are 
in great danger from the fparrows. After this they 
requre only to be kept clear of weeds, and watered 
now and then. There {hould be only five plants left 
at firft in each hole; and when they are grown a little 
farther up, the worft of tbefe is to be pulled up, that 
there may finally remain only four. The plants of 
this crop will begin to produce fruit in July. 

The cucumber is taken in great cities by the lower 
people as nourifhment; but by the better fort is chiefly 
ufed as a refrigerant, or condiment, to accompany 
animal food. They have a bland infipid juice, with¬ 
out acidity or fweetnefs, approaching, as appears by 
their ripening, to a farinaceous matter. When ufed 
green they have no nourifliment, fo they are only to 
he ufed in the ftiniiner feafon and by the fedentary. 
Although cucumbers are neither fweet nor acid, yet 
they are confiderably acefcent, and fo produce flatu¬ 
lency, cholera, diarrhoea, &c. Their coldnefs and fla¬ 
tulency may be likewife in part attributed to the firm- 
liefs of their texture. They have been difebarged 
with little change from the ftomach, after being de¬ 
tained there for 4S hours. By this means, therefore, 
their acidity is greatly increafed. Hence oil and pep¬ 
per, the condiments commonly employed, are very 
ufeful to check their fermentation. We have lately 
ufed another condiment, viz. the {kin, which is bitter, 
and may therefore fupply the place of aromatics j but 
fhould only be ufed when young. 

Befides the abovementioned fpecies which are pro¬ 
per for the table, this genus affords alfo two articles, 
for ihe materia rnedica. 


1. The elaterium of the {hops, is the infpiflated Cceumiit 
fsecula of the juice of a kind of wild cucumber, call- ! 

ed alfo the afs’s cucumber. It comes to this country Cucurlllt<| - 
from Spain and the fouthern parts of France, whete ' v ’ 
the plant is very common. It is brought to us in 
fmall fiat whitifh lumps or cakes that are dry, and 
break eafily between the fingers. It is of an acrid, 
bitter, and naufeous tafte, and has a ftrong offenfive 
fmell when newly made : but thefe, as well' as its 
other qualities, it lofes after bring kept fome time. 

Elaterium is a very violent purge and vomit, and is 
now very feldom ufed. The plant is commonly called 
fpirring cucumber, from its cafting out its feeds with 
great violence, together with the vifeid juice in which 
they are lodged, if touched when ripe ; from this cir- 
cumftance it has obtained the appellation of noli me 
tangere, or “ touch me not.” 

2. The colocynthis, the coloeynth, coloquintida, of 
bitter apple of the {hops, is brought to us from Aleppo 
and the ifland of Crete. The leaves of the plant are 
large, placed alternate, almoft round, and {land upon 
footftalks four inches long. The flowers are white ; 
and are fucceeded by a fruit of the gourd kind, of the 
lize of a large apple, and which is yellow when ripe. 

The fhelly or hufky outflde inclofes a bitter pulp inter- 
fperfed with flattifh feeds. If a hole is made in one 
of thefe ripe gourds, and a glafs of rum poured in, 
and fuffered to remain 24 hours, it proves a power¬ 
ful purgative. The pulp itfelf dried and powdered is 
commonly ufed as a purgative in this country, but is 
one of the inoft draftic and difagreeable we know. If 
taken in a large dofe, it not only often brings away 
blood, but produces colics, convulfions, ulcers in the 
bowels, and fatal fuper-purgations. The moft effec¬ 
tual corredtor of thefe virulent qualities is to triturate 
it finely with fugar or fweet almonds. 

CUCURBIT, the name of a chemical veffel em¬ 
ployed in diftillation, when covered with its head. Its 
name comes from its lengthened Ihape, by which it 
refembles a gourd : fome cucurbits, however, are {hal¬ 
low, and wide-mouthed. They are made of copper, 
tin, glafs, and ftone-ware, according to the nature of 
the fubftances to be diftilled. A cucurbit, provided 
with its capital, conftitutes the veflel for diftillation 
called an alembic. 

CUCURBITA, the Gourd, and Pomp ion : A ge¬ 
nus of the fyngenefia order, belonging to the monoecia 
clafs of plants; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 34th order, Cucurbitacenc. The calyx of the 
male is quinquedentated ; the corolla quinquefid ; the 
filaments three. The calyx of the female is quinque¬ 
dentated ; the corolla quinquefid ; the piftil quinquefid j 
the feeds of the apple with a tumid margin. There 
are five fpecies. 

1. The lagenaria, or bottle gourd, rifes with thick 
trailing downy ftalks, branching into many fpreading 
runners. Thefe extend along the ground fometimes 
15 or 20 feet in length. The leaves are large, round- 
ilh, heart-ihaped, indented, and woolly. The flowers 
are large and white, fucceeded by long incurvated 
whitifh yellow fruit, obtaining from about two to five 
or fix feet in length, and from about nine to 24 inches 
in circumference, having a ligneous and durable fhcll. 

2. The papo or pompion, commonly called pump¬ 

kin, 
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kin, hath ftrong, trailing, rough ftalks, branching they make a tolerable good fituce for butcher’s meat, Cucurbit*-- 
into numerous runners. Thcfe are much larger than and are alfo tiled in loops. In England they are I'ek'om ceje 

the former, extending from 10 to 4001- 50 feet ' ufed till grown to maturity. .A hole is then made in ^ I 

each way. Thefe are garnilhed with large, round- one lkle, through which the pulp is fcooped out: alter Cuddalore. 
ifli, lobated, rough leaves, and yellow flowers. The being diverted of the feeds, it is mixed w ith diced ap- 
flowers are fucceeded by large, round, linooth fruit, pies, inilk, fugar, and grated nutmeg, and thus a kind 

of different forms and ■ lizes, fome as big as a of pudding is made. ’1 he whole is then baked in the 

peck, others as bigas half a bufhel- meafure; fome oven, and goes by the name of a pumkinpyc. For this 
conftderably lefs, and others not exceeding the bulk purpofe the plants arc cultivated in many places of 
of an orange; ripening to a yellow, and fometimes England by the country people, who raife them upon 
to a whitilh colour. This fpecies is the molt hardy old dung hills. The third fpecies is alfo nfed in North 
of any, as well as the molt extenfive in their growth. America for culinary purpofes. The fruit is gathered 
A Angle plant, if properly encouraged, will overfpread when about half grown, boiled, and eaten as fauce to 
10 or 15 rods of ground, and produce a great number butcher’s meat. The fqualhes are alfo treated in the 
ef fruit, which, when young, are generally a mixture- fame manner, and by fome people efteemed delicate 
between a deep blue and pale white, but change as eating. 

they increafe in bulk. CUCUPiBITACELf, the name of the 34th order 

3. The verrucofa, or warted gourd, hath trailing in Linnaeus’s fragments of anatural method, confiding, 

ftalks very branchy, and running upon the ground 10 of plants which refemble the gourd in external figure, 
or 15 feet each way ; large lobated leaves, and yellow habit, virtues, and fenftble qualities. This order con- 
flowers, fucceeded by roundilh, knobby, warted white tains the following genera, viz. gronovia, melothria, 
fruit, of moderate fize.. paihflora, anguria, bryonia, cucumis, eucurbita, fevil- 

4. The mclopepo, eredt gourd, or fq-ualh. This lea, momordica, licyos, trichofanthes. 

rifes with an eredt ftrong (talk feveral feet high, rare- CUCURUCU, in zoology, the name of a ferpent 
ly fending forth fide-runners, but becoming buftiy tip- found in America, growing 10 or 12 feet long. It is 
ward. It is adorned with large lobated leaves ; and- alfo very thick in proportion ter its length, and is of a 
the flowers are fucceeded by deprelled knotty fruit, yellowilh colour, ftrongly variegated with black fpots,. 
both white and yellow, commonly of a moderate fize. which are irregularly mixed among the yellow, and 

5. Thelignofa, ligneous (helled gourd, often called often have fpots of yellow within them. It is a very 
calabalh. This hath trailing ftalks, branching into poifonous fpecies, and greatly dreaded by the natives ; 
runners, which extend far every way ; the leaves are but its flelh is a very rich food, and much efteemed 
large, lobated, and rough ; the flowers yellow, and are among them, when properly prepared. 

fucceeded by roundilb ftnooth fruit of a moderate lize, CUD, fometimes means the infide of the throat in 
with hard woody (hells. Of all thefe fpecies there are beafts ; but generally the food that they keep there, 
a great many varieties, and the fruit of every fpecies and chew over again. See Comparative Anatomy, 
is obferved to be furprifingly apt to change its form. 11 0 92—94. 

Culture. All the fpecies of gourds and pompions, CUDDALORE, a town on the coaft of Coro- 
with their refpedtive varieties are railed from feed mandel in India, belonging to the Engliih, very near 
fown annually in April or the beginning of May, either the place where Fort St David once ftood. N. Lat. 11. 
withorwithoi.it the help of artificial heat. But the 30. E. Long. 79. 53. 30. This place was reduced by 
plants forwarded in a hot-bed till about a month old, the French in the year 1781; and in 1783 underwent 
produce fruit a month or fix weeks earlier on that ac- a fevere fiege by the Britifli forces commanded by Ge- 
count, and ripen proportionably fooner. The firft neral Stuart. At this time it was become the princi- 
fpecies particularly will fcarceever produce tolerably pal place of arms held by the French on that coaft : 
fized fruit in Britain without the treatment abovemen- they had exerted themfelves to the utmoft in fortify- 
tioned. ing itand it was garrifoned by a numerous body of 

Ufes. In Britain thefe plants are cultivated on- the belt forces of France, well provided with artil- 
]y for curiolity ; but in the places where they are lrry, and every thing neceffary for making a vigorous 
natives, they anfwer many important purpofes. In defence. 

both the Indies, bottle-gourds are very commonly cul- Previous to the commencement of the fiege, they 
tivated and fold in the markets. They make the priu- had conftrudted ftrong lines of defence all along the 
cipal food of the common people, particularly in the fort, excepting one place where the town was covered 
warm months of June, July, and Auguft. The Ara- by a wood, fuppofed to be inacceffible. Through this 
bians call this kind of gourd charrah. It grows com- wood, however, General Stuart began to cut his way ; 
monly on the mountains in thefe defarts. The na- on which the befieged began to draw a line of fortifi- 
tives boil and feafon it with vinegar ; and fometimes, cation wilhin that alfo. The Britilh commander then, 
filling the (hell with rice and meat, make a kind of determined to attack thefe fortifications before they 
pudding of it. The hard Ihell is ufed for holding wa- were quite completed; and for this purpofe a vigorous 
ter, and fome of them are capacious enough to con- attack was made by the troops under General Bruce._ 
tain 22 gallons ; thefe, however, are very uncom- The grenadiers alfailed a redoubt which greatly an- 
roon. The. fruit of the pompion likewife conftirutes noyed them, but were obliged to retire; on which the 
a great part of the food of the common people during whole army advanced to the attack.of the lines. The 
the hot months, in thofe places where they grow. If French defended themfelves with refolution; and as 
gathered when not much bigger than a hen or goofe both parties charged each other with fixed bayonets,, 
egg, and properly feafoned with butter, vinegar, &c. a dreadful (laughter enfued.. At laft the Britilh were- 

obliged!. 
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Ottddalore obliged to retreat; but the French having imprudent- 
II 1 y come out nf their lines to purfue them, were in 

Cud worth. t ]j e i r tlirn defeated, and obliged to give up the lines 
* ’the/ had conftrufted with To much pains and fo 
gallantly defended. The lofs on the part of the 
Britiih amounted to near 1000 killed and wounded, 
one half of whom were Europeans ; and that of the 
■French was not lefs than 600. 

Though the Britiih proved victorious in this con- 
■teft, yet the victory colt fo dear that there was not now 
a diffident number to carry on the ftege with any ef¬ 
fect. The troops aifo became fickly ; and their ftrength 
diminilhed fo much, that the belieged formed a defign 
of not only obliging them to raife the liege, but of 
totally dedroying them. For this purpofe 4000 men 
were landed from the fquadron commanded by M. 
Sntfrein ; and the conduct of the enterprife committed 
to the Chevalier de Daunas, an experienced and valiant 
officer. On the 25th of June 1783, he Tallied out at 
the head of the regiment of Aquitaine, fuppofed to be 
one of the bed in the French fervice, and of which 
he was colonel; with other troops feleCted from the 
braved of the garrifon. The attack was made by 
day-break ; but though the Britiih were at fird put 
into fome diforder, they quickly recovered theinfelves, 
and not only repulfed the enemy, but purfued them fo 
warmly, that the Chevalier de Damas himfelf was killed 
With about 200 of his countrymen, and as many taken 
prifoners. 

This engagement was attended with one of the 
mod remarkable circumdances that happened during 
the whole war, viz. A corps of Sepoy grenadiers en¬ 
countering the French troops oppofed to them with 
fixed bayonets, and overcoming them. This extraor¬ 
dinary bravery was not only noticed with due applaufe, 
but procured for that corps a provifion for theinfelves 
and families from the prefidencies to which they be¬ 
longed. No other operation of any confeqnence took 
place daring the fiege, which was now foon-ended by 
the news of peace having taken place between the bel¬ 
ligerent powers of Europe. 

CUDDY, in a fil’d-rate man of war, is a place ly¬ 
ing between the captain lieutenant’s cabin and the 
quarter-deck ; and divided into partitions for the ma¬ 
ker and other officers. It denotes alfo a kind of ca¬ 
bin near the dern of a lighter or barge of burden. 

CUDWEED, in botany. See Gnaphalium. 

CUD^VORTH (Ralph), a very learned divine of 
the church of England in the 17th century. In Janu¬ 
ary 1657 he was one of the perfons nominated by a 
committee of the parliament to be confulted about the 
Engliffi tranflation of the Bible. In 1678 he publilhed 
his True IntelkElual fyflem of the Univerfe; a work 
which met wi thgreat oppofi.ti.on. He likewife publilh¬ 
ed a treatife, iatitlcd, Deus juftificatus: or, “ The di¬ 
vine goodnefs of God vindicated, againd the aflertions 
of abfolute and unconditionate reprobation.” He em¬ 
braced the mechanical or corpufcular philofophy: but 
with regard to the Deity, fpirits, genii, and ideas, he 
followed the Platonids. lie died at Cambridge in 
io 83 . The editor of the new edition of the Biogra- 
pliia Britannica obferves, that it is not eafy to meet 
with a greater dore-bonfe of ancient literature than the 
“ Intellectual Svdemand various writers, we be¬ 
lieve, have been indebted to it for an appearance of 
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learning which they might not otherwife have been Cudworth 
able to maintain. That Dr Cudworth was fanciful in U 
fome of his opinions, and that he was too devoted a Cucren- 
follower of Plato and the Platonids, will fcarcely be . hert ~ . 
denied eyen by thofe who are mod fenfible of his gene¬ 
ral merit. Therefle&ions thathave been cad uponfnch 
a man as the author, by bigotted writers, are altogether 
contemptible. It is the lot of didingnilhed merit to 
be thus treated. Lord Shaftefbury, fpeaking on this 
fubjedt, has given an honourable tedimony to the me¬ 
mory of Dr Cudworth. “ You know (fays his lord- 
fhip) the common fate of thofe who dare to appear 
fair authors. What was that pious and learned man’s 
cafe, who wrote the Intellectual Sydem of the Uni¬ 
verfe ? I confefs it was pleafant enough to conftder, 
that though the whole world were no lefs fatisfied with 
his capacity and learning, than with his fincerity in 
the caufe of Deity; yet he was accufed of giving the 
upper hand to the Atheift, for having only dated their 
reafons, and thoferof their adverfaries, fairly together.” 

It is obferved by Dr Birch, that Dr Cudworth’s 
Intellectual Sydem of the Univerfe has railed him a 
reputation, to which nothing can add but the publi¬ 
cation of his other writings dill,extant in manufeript. ' 

That thefe writings are very valuable cannot be doubt¬ 
ed. We may be allured that they difplay a great 
compafs of fentiment and a great extent of learning. 
Neverthelefs, from their voluminous quantity, from the 
abdrufenefs of the fubjefts they treat upon, and from 
the revolutions of literary tade and opinion, it is mo¬ 
rally certain that the publication of them would not 
be fuccefsful in the prefent age. Mr Cudworth’s 
daughter Damans, who married Sir Francis Mafliam 
of Oates in Effex, was a lady of genius and learning: 
die had a great friendlhip for Mr L6cke, who refide^ 
feveral years at her houfe at Oates, where he died in. 

1704. 

CUE, an item or inuendo, given to the adtors on 
the dage what or when to fpeak. See Prompter. 

CUENZA, a town of Spain, in New Caftile, and 
in the territory of the Sierra, with a bilhop’s fee. It 
was taken by Lord Peterborough in 1706, but retaken 
by the Duke of Berwick. It is feated on the river 
Xucar, in W. Long. 1. 45. N. Lat. 40. 10. 

CUERENHERT (Theodore Van), a very extra¬ 
ordinary perfon, was a native of Amderdam, where 
he was born in 1J22. It appears, that early in life he 
travelled into Spain and Portugal; but the motives of 
his journey are not afeertained. He was a man of 
Icience, and, according to report, a good poer. The 
lider arts at fird he confidered as an amufement only ; 
but in the end he was, it feems, obliged to have re- 
courfe to engraving alone for his fupport. And though 
the different ftudies in which he employed his time 
prevented his attachment to this profelfion being fo 
clofe as it ought to have been, yet at laff the marks’ 
of genius are difcoverable in his works. They are 
flight, and haflily executed with the graver alone ; but 
in an open carelefs dyle, fo as greatly to refemble de- 
ligns made with a pen. He was edablilhed at Haer- 
lem ; and there purfuing his favourite dudjes in litera¬ 
ture, he learned Latin, and was madefecretary to that 
town, from whence he was fent feveral times as am- 
baflador to the Prince of Orange to whom he addref- 
fed a famous inanifedo, which that prince publilhed 
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Cuerpo, in ij66. Had'be flopped here, It had been well; 

Cuff, but directing his thoughts into a different channel, he 
—“—' undertook an argument as dangerous as it was abfnrd, 

' He maintained, that ail religious communications were 
corrupted; and that, without a fupenxatural million, 
accompanied with miracles, no per foil, had a right to 
adminifler in any religious office: he therefore pro¬ 
nounced that man to be unworthy the name of a Chri- 
ftian who would enter any place of public worlhip. 
This he not only advanced in words, but ftrove to ffiow 
the fincerity of his belief by practice; and for that 
reafon would not communicate with either Proteftant 
or Papift. His works were publifhed in three volumes 
folio in 1630; and though lie was feveral times im- 
prifoned, and at lafl fentenccd to banilhment, yet he 
does not appear to have altered his fentiments. He 
died at Dergoude in 1590, aged 68 years. It is no 
fmall addition to the honour of this Angular man, that 
he was the inftrudor of that jnflly celebrated anift 
Henry Goltzius. Cuerenhert worked conjointly with 
the Galles and other artifts, from the defigns of Mar¬ 
tin Hemlkerck. The fubjeds are from the Old and 
New Teftament, and conflfl chiefly of middling flzed 
plates lengthwife. He alfo engraved feveral fubjeds 
from Franc. Floris. 

CUERPO. To walk in cuerpo, is a Spanilh phrafe 
for going without a cloak; or without all the formali¬ 
ties of a full drefs. 

CUFF (Henry), the unfortunate fecretary of the 
unfortunate earl of ElTex, was born at Hinton St 
George in Somerfetfliire, about the year 1560, of a 
genteel family, who were poflelfed of conliderable e- 
ftatesin that county. In 1576, he was entered of Tri- 
nity college Oxford; where he foon acquired conli- 
dcrable reputation as a Grecian and difputant. He 
obtained a fellowlhip in the abovementioned college; 
but was afterwards expelled for fpeaking difrefpedful- 
ly of the founder (a). He was, however, foon after 
admitted of Merton college; of which, in ij?6, he 
was eleded probationer, and in 1588 fellow. In this 
year he took the degree of mafter of arts. Some time 
after he was eleded Greek profeffor, and in x 594 proc¬ 
tor of the univerflty. When he left Oxford is uncer¬ 
tain; nor are we better informed as to the means of 
his introdudion to the earl of Effex. When that no¬ 
bleman was made lord lieutenant of Ireland, Mr Cuff 
was appointed his fecretary, and continued intimately 
conneded with his lordlhip until his confinement in 
the tower; and he is generally fuppofed to have ad- 
vifed thofe violent meafures which ended in their mu¬ 
tual dellrudion. The earl indeed confeffed as much 
before his execution-, and charged him to his face with 
being the author of all his misfortunes. Mr Cuff was 
tried for high-treafon, convided, and executed at Ty¬ 
burn on the 30th of March r 601,. Lord Bacon, Sir 
Henry Wotton, and Camden, fpeak of hinv in very 
harfli terms. He was certainly a man of learning and 
Vol. V. 


abilities. He wrote two books; the one intitled, The Cujas 
Differences of the Ages of Man’s Life; the other, f 
De Rebus Gejlis in SanClo Concilia Nicano. The firft Culembach. 
was publilhed after his death ; the lecond is ftill in ma- ~ v ” 
mufeript. 

CUJAS (James), in Latin Cujacius, the belt civi¬ 
lian of his time, was born at Touloufe, of obfenre pa¬ 
rents, in 1520. He learned polite literature and lii- 
flory; and acquired great knowledge in the ancient 
laws, which he taught with extraordinary reputation 
at Touloufe, Cahors, Bonrges, aud Valence, in Dau- 
phine. Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, invited 
him to Turin, and gave him Angular marks of his e- 
fleeni. Cujas afterwards refufed very advantageous 
offers from Pope Gregory X| 1 I. who was defirous of 
having him teach at Bologna but he chofe rather to 
fix at Bonrges, where he had a prodigious number of 
fchoiars ; whom he not only took great pleafure in 
infiruding, but affifted with his fubftance, which occa- 
lioned liis being called the The fat her of his Scholars. He 
died at Bourges in 1390, aged 70. His wotks are in 
high efteem among civilians. 

CUJAVA, a territory of Great Poland, having on 
the north the duchy of Pruffia, on the well the pala¬ 
tinate of Kalifk, on the fouth thofe of LiciciandRa- 
va, and on the weft that of Ploczko'. It contains 
two palatinates, the chief towns of which are Inow- 
loez and Breft ; as alfo Uladillaw, the capital of the 
diftrid. 

CUIRASSE, a piece of defenfive armour, made of 
iron plate, well hammered, ferving to cover the body 
from the neck to the girdle, both before and behind. 

Some derive the word, by corruption, from the Ita¬ 
lian cuore, “ heart becaufe it covers that part : 
others from the French cuir, or the Latin coriunr, 

“ leather;” whence coriaceous : becaufe defcnlive arms 
were originally made of leather. The cniraffe wasnot 
brought into ufe till about the year 1300, though they 
were known both to the ancient Greeks and Romans 
in different forms. 

CUIRASSIERS, cavalry armed with cuirafles, as 
moft of the Germans are : The French have a regi¬ 
ment of cuirafliers ; hut there have been none in the 
Britilh army fince the revolution. 

CULDEES, in church-hiftory, a fort of monkifti 
priefts, formerly inhabiting Scotland and Ireland. Be¬ 
ing remarkable for the religious exercifes of preaching 
and praying, they were called by way of eminence* 
cultores Dei; from whence is derived the word culdses. 

They made choice of one of their own fraternity to 
be their fpiritual head, who was afterwards called’the 
Scots bifhop. 

CULEMBACH, a diftrid ormarquifate of the circle 
of Franconia, in Germany. It is bounded on the weft 
by the bilhopric of Bamberg ; on the fouth by the ter¬ 
ritory of Nuremberg; on the eaft by the palatinate 
of Bavaria and Bohemia ; and on the north by Voight- 
4 G land 


(>.) The founder of Trinity college was Sir Thomas Pope, who, it feems, would often take a piece of plate 
from a friend’s houfe, and carry it home concealed under his gown ; out of fun, no doubt. Cuff) being mer¬ 
ry with fome of his acquaintance at another college, happened to fay, alluding to Sir Thomas Pope’s’ ufual 
joke abovementioned, A pox on this beggarly houfe 1 why, our founder ftole as much plate as would build 
fuch another.” This piece of wit was the caufe of his expulfion. The heads of colleges in thofe days did 
not underftand humour; Anthony Wood was told this ftory by Dr Bathurft. 
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Culembach land and part of the circle of Upper Saxony. It is 
Culex. about jo miles in length from north to fouth, and 30 
•'r—-v——' in. breadth from ealt to weft. It is full of forefts and 
high mountains ; the moil confiderable of the latter are 
thofe of Frichtelberg, all of them covered with pine- 
trees. Here are the fources of four large rivers, the 
Maine, the Sala, the Eger, and the Nab. This mar- 
quifate is the upper part of the burgraviate of Nu¬ 
remberg. 

Culembach, a town of Germany, in Franconia, 
the capital of the marquifate of the fame name. It 
has good fortifications, and is feated at the confluence 
of two branches of the river Maine. It was pillaged 
and burnt by the Huilites in 1430, and by the inhabi¬ 
tants of Nuremberg in 1573. L- Long. 11. 28. N. Lat. 

JO. 12. 

CULEUS, in Roman antiquity, the hrgeft meafure 
of capacity for things liquid, containing 20 amphorae, 
or 40 urnse. It contained 143 gallons 3 pints, Englilh 
wine-meafure; and was 110.9 j folid inches. 

CULEX, the gn at ; a genus of infedts belonging 
to the order of diptera. The mouth is formed by a 
flexible ilteath, inclofing briftles pointed like flings. 
.Plate. CLI. The antennae of the males are filiform; thofe of the 
females feathered. There are feven fpecies. Thefe 
infedts, too well known by the fevere puudtures they 
inflidt, and the itchings thence ariling, afford a molt 
interefting hiftory. Before they turn to flying infedts, 
they have beeninforne manner fifhes, under two dif- 
Barhut's ferent fcmis. You may obferve in ftaguating waters, 
Gemra of from the beginning of May till winter, fmall grubs 
Inf efts. with their heads downwards, their hinder-parts ou the 

furface of the water; from which part arifes Tideways 
a kind of vent-hole, or fmall hollow tube like a funnel, 
and this is the organ of refpiration. The head is 
armed with hooks, that ferve to fejze on infedts and 
bits of grafs on which it feeds. On the Tides are placed 
four fmall fins, by the help of which the infedt fwims 
about, and dives to the bottom. Thefe larvae retain 
their form during a fortnight or three weeks, after 
which period they turn to chryfalids. All the parts 
of the winged infedt are diftinguifhable through the 
otuward robe that ihrouds them. The chryfalids are 
rolled up into fpirals. The fttuation and fliape of the 
windpipe is then altered ; it confifts of two tubes near 
the head, which occupy the place of the ftigmata, 
through which the winged infect is one day to breathe. 
Thefe chryfalids, conftantly on the furface of the wa¬ 
ter in order to draw breath, abftain now from eating : 
but upon the leaft motion are feen to unroll themfelves, 
and plunge to the bottom, by means of little paddles 
iituated at their hinder-part. After three or four days 
ftridt falling, thay pafs to the ftate of gnats. A mo¬ 
ment before, water was its element; but now, become 
an aerial infedt, he can no longer exift in it. He lwells 
his head, and burfts his inclofure. The robe he lately 
wore turns to a fhip, of which the infedt is the mail 
and fail. If at the inftant the gnat difplays his wings 
there arifes a breeze, it proves to him a dreadful hur¬ 
ricane ; the water gets into the fhip., and the infedt, 
who is not yet loofened from it, finks and is loft. But 
in calm weather, the gnat forfakes his flough, dries 
himfelf, flies into the air, feeks to pump the alimen¬ 
tary juice of leaves, or the blood of man and beafts. 
The fling which our naked eye difeovers, is but a tube, 


containing five or fix fpicula of exqnifite minutenefs; Culex 
fome dentated at their extremity like the head of an 8 
arrow, others fharp-edged like razors. Thefe fpicula Cullodea- 
introduced into the veins, adt as pump-fuckers, into 
which the blood afeends by reafon of the fmallnels of 
the capillary tubes. The infedt injedts a fmall quan¬ 
tity of liquor into the wound, by which the blood be¬ 
comes more fluid, and is feen through the microfcope 
palling through thofe fpicula. The animal fwells, 
grows red, and does not quit its hold till it has gorged 
itfelf. The liquor ithas injected caufes by its ferment¬ 
ing that difagreeable itching which we experience; 
and which may be removed by volatile alkali, or by 
fcratching the part newly flung, and walhing it with 
cold water; for later, the venom ferments, and yon 
would only iucreafe the tumor and the itching. Rub¬ 
bing one’s felf at night with fuller’s-earth and water, 
leffens the pain and inflammation. Gnats perform 
their copulation in the air. The female depofites her 
eggs on the water; by the help of her moveable hin¬ 
der part and her legs, placing them one by the fide of 
another in the form of a little boat. This veil'd, com- 
pofed of two or three hundred eggs, fwims on the 
v ater for two or three days, after which they are 
hatched. If a llorm arifes, the boats are funk. Every 
month there is a frefh progeny of thefe infedts. Were 
they not devoured by fwallows, other birds, and by 
feveral carnivorous infedts, the air would be darkened 
by them. 

Gnats, however troublefome they may be, do not 
make us feel them fo feverely as the mufketo-flies (cu¬ 
lex pipiens) do. In the day-time or at night thefe come 
into thehoufes; and when thepeople are gone to bed they 
begin their difagreeable humming, approach always 
nearer to the bed, and at laft fuck up fo much 1 blood that 
they can hardly fly away. Their bite caufes blifters in 
people of a delicate compledtion. When the weather 
has been cool for fome days the mnfquetoes difappear ; 
but when it changes again, and efpecially after a rain, 
they gather frequently in fuch quantities about the, 
houfes, that their numbers are aftonifiling. In fultry 
evenings they accompany the cattle in great fwarms, 
from the woods to the boufes or to town; and when 
they are driven before the houfes, thegnats fly in where- 
ever they can. In the greateft heat of fummer, they 
are fo numerous in fome places, that the air feems to 
be quite full of them, efpecially near fwamps and ftag- 
nate waters, fuch as the river Morris in New Jerfey. 

The inhabitants therefore make a fire before their 
houfes to expel thefe difagreeable guefts by the 
fmoke. 

CULIACAN, a province of North America, in the 
audience of Guadalajara. It is bounded on the north 
by new Mexico, on the eafl by New Bifcay and the 
Zacatecas, on the fouth by Chiametlan, and on the 
weft by the Tea, It is a fruitful country, and has rich 
mines. 

CULLIAGE, a barbarous and immoral practice, 
whereby the lords of manors anciently affumed a right 
to thefirft night of their vaffals brides. 

CULLEN, a parliament-town in Scotland, fituated 
on the fea-coaft of Banfi-lhire. W. Long. 2. 12. and 
N. Lat. J7. 38. 

CULLODEN, a place in Scotland within two 
miles of Inv.ernefs, chiefly remarkable for a complete 

vidlory 
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•ulloden. victory gained over the rebels on the t6th of April 

'—v-1746. That day the royal army, commanded by the 

late Duke of Cumberland, began their march from 
Nairn, formed into five lines of three battalions each; 
headed by Major-general liulke on the It ft, Lord Sem- 
pill on the right, and Brigadier Mordaunt in the cen¬ 
tre ; flanked by the horfe under the Generals Hawley 
and Bland, who at the fame time covered the cannon 
on the right and left, In this order they marched 
about eight miles, when a detachment of kingflou’s 
horfe, and of the Highlanders, having advanced before 
the red of the army, difeovered the van of the rebels 
commanded by the young pretender. Both armies 
Immediately formed in the order and numbers lhown 
in the annexed fcheme. 

About two in the afternoon the rebels began to 
cannonade the king’s army: but their artillery being 
ill ferved, did little execution ; while the fire from 
their enemies was feverely felt, and occafioned great 
diforder. The rebels then made a pufh at the right 
of the royal army, in order to draw the troops for¬ 
ward ; but finding themfelves difappointed, they turned 
their whole force on the left; falling chiefly on Bar¬ 
ren’s and Monro’s regiments, where they attempted to 
flank the king’s front-line. But this defign alfo was 
defeated by the advancing of Wolfe’s regiment, while 


in the mean time the cannon kept playing upon them Culloden. 

with cartridge-fhot. General Hawley, with l'ome High- "-*- 

landers, had opened a palfage through lome ftone- 
walls to the right for the horfe which advanced on 
that fide; while the horfe on the king’s right wheeled 
oft'upon their left, dilperfed their body of referve, and 
met in the centre of their front-line in their rear; 
when being repulfed in the front, and great numbers 
of them cut oftj the rebels fell into very great confu- 
fion. A dreadful carnage was made by the cavalry- 
on their backs ; however, fome part of the foot dill 
preferved their order : but the Kingfton’s horfe, from 
the referve, galloped up brilkly, and falling on the 
fugitives, did terrible execution. A total defeat in- 
ftantly took place, with the lofs of 2500 killed, wound¬ 
ed, and prifoners, on the part of the rebels; while the 
royalifts loft not above 200. The young pretender had 
his horfe fltot under him during the engagement; and 
after the battle retired to the houfe of a fadtor of Lord 
Lovat, about ten miles from Invernefs, where he ftaid 
that night. Next day he fet out for Fort-Auguftus, 
from whence he purfued his journey through wild de¬ 
farts with great difficulty and diftrefs, till at laft he 
fafely reached France, as related under the article Bri¬ 
tain, n° 423. 
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Duke of Perth. 


The REBEL ARMY. 
Lord John Drummond. 
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Ld John Drummond. 


Guards, huffars, 
and Perthlhire, 
fquadron. 


Firft column 800. 

Thofe of the above, who 
have only guns, and 
Kilmarnock’s guards. 


The young pretender. 


Second column 800. 


Fitzjames’s 

horfe. 


Piquets, by Stapleton. 


Ld. Lewis Gordon’s and Glenbucket’s, 
to be ready to fuccour, when needful. 


Third column 800 

Colonel Roy Stuart’s, and 
thofe of the above who 
have only gnns. 
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Culm CULM, or Culm us, among botanifts, a fir aw or 
U _ haulm ; defined by Linnaeus to be the proper trunk of 
Culverm. jjjg g ra fp es ^ which elevates the leaves, flower, and 
v fruit. 

This fort of truuk is tubular or hollow, and has 
frequently knots or joints diftributed at proper dijfian- 
ces through its whole length. The leaves are long, 
fieek, and. placed either near the roots in great num¬ 
bers, or proceed fingly from the different joints of the 
flalk, which they embrace at the bafe, like a Iheath or 
glove. 

The haulm is commonly garnifhed with leaves : 
fometimes, however, it is naked; that is, devoid of 
leaves, as in a few fpecies of cyprefs-grafs. Molt 
grades have a round cyliqdrical flalk ; in forne fpecies 
of fchoenus, fcirpus, cyprefs-grafs, and others, it is tri¬ 
angular. 

The flalk is fometimes entire, that is, has no bran¬ 
ches ; fometimes branching, as in fchoenus aculeatus ir 
capenjis; and not feldom confifls of a number of fcales, 
which lie over each other like tiles, 

Lallly, in a few grafles, the flalk is not interrupted 
with joints, as in the greater part. The fpace con¬ 
tained betwixt every two knots or joints, is termed by 
botanifts mtcrno&ium and articulus culmi. 

This fpecies of trunk often affords certain marks of 
diflindtion, in difcriminating the fpecies. Thus in the 
genus eriocaulon, the fpecies are fcarce to be diflin- 
guifhed but by the angles of the culmusor ftalks. Thefe 
in fome fpecies are in number 5, in others 6, and in 
others 10. 

CULMIFEROUS plants, (from culmus, a flraw 
or haulm): plants fo called, which have a fmooth 
jointed flalk, ufually hollow, and wrapped about at 
each joint with Angle, narrow, (harp-pointed leaves, 
and the feeds contained in chaffy hulks ; fuch are oats, 
wheat, barley, rye, and the other plants of the natu¬ 
ral family of the grasses. 

CULMINATION, in aftronomy, the paffage of 
any heayerily body over the meridian, or its greatefl 
altitude for that day. 

CULPRIT, a term ufed by the clerk of the arraign¬ 
ments, when a perlou is indidted for a criminal mat¬ 
ter. See Plea io Indictment, par. rr. 

CULROSS, a parliament town in Scotland, fituated 
on the river Forth, about 23 miles north-weft of Edin¬ 
burgh. Here is a magnificent houfe with 13 windows 
in front, built about the year 15:90 by Edward Lord 
Kinlofs, better known in England by the name of 
Lord Bruce, (lain in Lhe noted duel between him and 
Sir Edward Sackville. Some poor remains of the Cif- 
tercian abbey are flill to be feen here, founded by 
Malcolm earl of Fife in 1217. The church was 
jointly dedicated to the Virgin and St Serf confelfor. 
The revenue at the difiblution was 768 pounds Scots, 
befides the rents paid in kind. The number of monks, 
exclufive of the abbot, were nine. W- Long. 3. 34. 
N. Lat. 56. 8. 

CULVERIN, a long (lender piece of ordnance or 
artillery, ferving to carry a ball to a great diflance. 
Manege derives the word from the Latin coiubritia ; 
ethers from coluber , “ fnake;” either on account of 
the length and fienderncfs of the piece or of the rava¬ 
ges it makes. 

There are three kinds of culverius, viz. the extra¬ 


ordinary, the ordinary, and the lead ftzed. 1. The Culvcrtail- 
culverin extraordinary has 54 inches bore ; its length . ed 
32 calibers, or 13 feet; weighs 4800 pounds ; its load il 
above 12 pounds ; carries a (hot 54 inches diameter, ' 

weighing 20 pounds weight. 2. The ordinary cul- . ‘ ... 

verin is 12 feet long ; carries a ball of 17 pounds 
5 ounces ; caliber 54 inches , its weight 4500 pounds, 

3. The culverin of the leaft fize, has its diameter 5 
inches; is 12 feet long ; weighing about 4000 pounds ; 
carries a (hot 3| inches diameter, weighing 14 pounds 
9 ounces. 

CULVERTAILED, among Ihipwrights, fignifies 
the fallening or letting of one timber into another, fo 
that they cannot flip out, at the corlings into the beams 
of a fliip. 

CUMA, or CuMjE (anc. geog.), a town of /Eolia 
in Afia Minor. The inhabitants have been accufed of 
flupidity for not laying a tax upon all the goods which 
entered their harbour during 300 years. They were 
called Cumani. 

CUMdE, or Cuma (anc. geog.), a city of Campa¬ 
nia near Puteoli founded by a colony from Chalcis and 
Cums of zEolia before the Trojan war. The inhabi¬ 
tants were called Cumai. One of the Sibyls fixed her 
refidence in a cave in the neighbourhood, and was call¬ 
ed the Ctimean Sibyl. 

CUMBERLAND, Cumbria, fo denominated from 
the Cumbri or Britons who inhabited it; one of the 
mod northerly counties in England. It was formerly 
a kingdom extending from the vallum of Adrian to 
the city of Dumbritton, now Dumbarton, on the frith 
of Clyde in Scotland. At prefent it is a county of 
England, which gives the title of duke to one of the 
royal family, and fends two members to parliament. 

It is bounded on the north and north-well by Scot¬ 
land ; on the fouth and fouth-eafl by part of Lauca- 
fhire and Weflmoreland ; it borders on the eaft with 
Northumberland and Durham ; and on the well is 
wafhed by the Irifh fea. The length from north to 
fouth may amount to 55 miles, but the breadth does 
not exceed 40. It is well watered with rivers, lakes, 
astd fountains ; but none of its dreams are navigable. 

In fome places there are very high mountains. The ' 
air is keen nnd piercing on thefe mountains towards 
the north ; and the climate is moifl, as in all hilly 
countries. The foil varies with the face of the coun¬ 
try ; being barren on the moors and mountains, but 
fertile in the valleys and level ground bordering on 
the fea. In general the eaflern parts of the (hire are 
barren and defolate ; yet even the lead; fertile parts 
are rich in metals and minerals. The mountains of 
Copland abound with copper : veins of the fame metal, 
with a mixture of gold and filver, were found in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth among the fells of Derwent; 
and royal mines were formerly wrought at Kef- 
wick. The county produces great quantities of coal, 
fome lead, abundance of the mineral earth called 
black-lead, feveral mines of lapis calaminaris ; and an 
inconfiderable pear-fi(hery on the coad near Raven- 
glafs. 

Cumberland (Richard), a very learned Englifli 
divine in the latter end of the 17th century, was fon 
of a citizen of London, and educated at Cambridge, 

In 1672, he publilhed his excellent Treatife of the 
Laws of Nature; and in 1686, An Elfay toward the 

Jewifit 
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Cuminum Jewilh Weights and Meafures. After the revolution 
_|| he was nominated by king William to the bifliopric 
Cuniculus. of Peterborough, without the leah folicitation on his 
v ’ part. He purfuedjiis fludies to the lad ; and the 
world is obliged to him for-clearing up feveral difficul¬ 
ties in hiftory, chronology, and pliilofophy. After 
the age 83, he applied himfelf to the ltudy of the 
Coptic language, of which he made himfelf mafter, 
He was as remarkable for humility of mind, benevo¬ 
lence of temper, and innocence of life, as for bis exten- 
five learning. He died in 1718. 

CUMINUM, cumin: A genus of the digynia or¬ 
der, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 45th order. 
Umbellate. The fruit is ovate and ftriated ; there are 
four partial umbels, and the involuc'ra are quadrifid. 
There is but one fpecies, viz. the cyminum. -It is an 
atinual plant, perilhing foon after the feed is ripe. It 
rifes 9 or 10 inches high in the warm countries where 
it is cultivated ; but feldom rifes’ above four in Bri¬ 
tain. It has fometimes flowered very well here 
but never brings its feeds to perfection. The leaves 
are divided into long narrow fegmeuts, like thofe of 
fennel, but much fraaller : they are of a deep green, 
and generally turned backward at their extremity : the 
flowers grow in fmall umbels at the top of the llalks : 
they are compofed of five unequal petals, pf a pale 
bluilh colour, which are fuqceeded by long, channel¬ 
led, aromatic feeds. The plant is propagated for fale 
in the ifland of Malta. In Britain the feeds muff 
be fown in fmall pots, and plunged in a very mode¬ 
rate hot-bed to bring up the plants. Thefe, after, 
having been gradually inured to the open air, turned 
out of the pots, and planted in a warm border of good 
earth, prel'erving the balls of earth to their roots, will 
flower pretty well, and may perhaps even perfect a few 
feeds in warm feafons. Thefe feeds have a bitterifh 
warm tafle, accompanied with an aromatic flavour, not 
of the moft agreeable kind. They are accounted 
good carminatives ; but not very often made life of. 
An elfeiitial oil of them is kept in the fhops. 

CUN-SUS (Peter), born in Zealand, in 1586, was 
diltinguiffied by his knowledge in the learned langua¬ 
ges, and his fkilJ in the Jewilh antiquities. He alfo 
fludied law, which he taught at Leyden, in i6if; 
and read politics there till his de^th, in 1638. His 
principal work is a treadle, in Latin, on the republic 
of the Hebrews. 

CUNEIFORM, in general an appellation given to 
whatever refembles a wedge. 

Cuneiform-Bom, in anatomy, the feventh bone of 
the cranium, called alfo os bafilar e , and os fphenoides. 
See Anatomy, n° 16. 

CUNEUS, in antiquity, a company of infantry 
drawn up in form of a wedge, the better to break 
through the enemy’s ranks. 

CUNICULUS, in zoology. See Lepus. 

Cuniculus, in mining, a term ufed by authors in 
diftindtion from puteus, to exprefs the feveral forts of 
pallages and cuts in thefe fubterranean works. The 
cuniculi are thofe direct paflages in mines where they 
walk on horizontally ; but the putei are the perpen¬ 
dicular cuts or defeents. The miners in Germany call 
thefe by the name flatten, fehaebts ; the the firft word 


expreffing the horizontal, and the fecond the perpen- Cunila. 
dicular cuts. 3 

CUNILA, in botany : A genus of the monogynia Cunning- 

order, belonging to the monandria clafs of plants ; ._ ba m ' 

and in the natural method ranking under the 42d or- ’* v ~ 
der, Verticillata. The corolla is ringent, with its 
upper lip ered and plane ; there are two filaments, 
caftrated, or wanting antheras; the feeds are four. 

There are threefpecies, none of which has any remark¬ 
able property. 

CUNINA, in mythology, a goddefs who had the 
care oflittle children. 

CUNITZ (Mary), one of the greateft geniufes in 
the i6rh century, was born in Silelia. She learned 
languages with amazing facility ; and underflood Po- 
lilh, German, French, Italian, Latin, Greek, and He¬ 
brew. She attained a knowledge of the fciences with 
equal eafe : lhe was Ikilled in hiltory, phylic, poetry, 
painting, mafic, and playing upon iuftruments ; and 
yet thefe were only an amufehient. She more parti¬ 
cularly applied herfelf to the mathematics, and efpe- 
cially to aftronomy, which lhe made her principalfludy, 
and was ranked in the number of the molt able aftro- 
nomers of her time. Her Aftronomical Tables ac¬ 
quired her a prodigious reputation : the printed them 
in Latin and German, and dedicated them to the em¬ 
peror Ferdinand III. She married Elias de Lewin, 

M. D. ; and died at Pilteheu, in 1664. 

CUNNINGHAM, one of the four bailiwicks in 
Scotland; and one of the three into which the Ihire of 
Air is fubdivided. It lies north-eaft of Kyle. Its 
chief town is Irvin. 

Cun-ningham (Alexander), author of a Hif- 
tory of Great Britain from the revolution to The ac- 
eeffion of George I. was born in the fouth of Scot¬ 
land about the year 1654, in the regency of Oliver 
Cromwell. His father was minifter at Ettrick, 
in the preibytery and Ihire of Selkirk. He was 
educated, as was the cuftom among the Scottilh 
prelbyterian gentlemen of thofe times, in Hol¬ 
land ; where he imbibed his principles of govern¬ 
ment, and lived much with the Englifli and Scots 
’refugees at the Hague before the revolution ; par¬ 
ticularly with the carls of Argyle and Sunderland. 

He came over to England with the prince of.Orange, 
and enjoyed the confidence and intimacy of many 
leading men among the whig party, that is, the 
friends and abettors of king William and the re¬ 
volution. He was employed at different times, in the 
character of a travelling companion or tutor; firft, to 
the earl of Hyndford, and hisbrother Mr William Car¬ 
michael, folicitor genera], in the reign of queen Anne, 
for Scotland ; fecondly, with the lord Lorne, after¬ 
wards fo well known under the name of John duke of 
Argyle ; and thirdly, with the lord vifeount Lonfdale. 

In his travels, we find him, at the German' courts, 
in company with the celebrated Mr Jofeph Add-on* 
whofe virtues he celebrates, and whofe fortune, like 
that of our author, compelled him to. 

“ --become for hire, 

“ A trave’ling tutor to a fejuire.” 

Lord Lorne, at the fame time was under the tuition of 
Mr Cunningham, though not feventeen years qf age, 
was colonel of a regiment, which his father, the earl 

of 
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Cunning- nr Argyle, hadraifed for his majefty’s fervice in Flan- 
k a m - ders. Mr Cunningham’s connection with the duke . 
' v of Argyle, with whom he had the honour of maintain¬ 

ing an intimacy as long as he lived, together with the 
opportunities he enjoyed of learning, in his travels, 
wnat may be called military geography , naturally tend¬ 
ed to qualify him for writing intelligibly on military 
affairs. 

Mr Cunningham, both when he travelled with the 
noblemen abovcmentioned, and on other oceaftons, 
was employed by the Englifh miniltry in tranfmitting 
fecret intelligence to them on the molt important fub- 
jedts. He was alio, on fundry oceaftons, employed 
by the generals of the confederate armies, to carry in¬ 
telligence, and to make representations to the court of 
Britain. In Carltares’s State-papers, publifhed by Dr 
Macormick principal of the united college of St An¬ 
drew’s in 1774, there are two letters from our author, 
dated Paris the 22d and 26th of Auguft 1701, giving 
an account of his conferences with the marquis de 
Torcy, the French minifter, relative to the Scots 
trade with France. This commercial negociation, 
from the tenor of Cunningham’s letters compared 
with his hiftory, appears to have been the only often- 
lible object of his attention; for he fent an exadt ac¬ 
count to king William, with whom he was perfonally 
acquainted, of the military preparations throughout 
all France. 

Mr Cunningham’s political friends, Argyle, Sun¬ 
derland, Sir Robert Walpole, &c. on the accelhon of 
George I. fent him as Britilh envoy to the repablieof 
Venice. He arrived in that city in 1715; and con¬ 
tinued there, in the charadter of refident, till the year 
1720, when he returned again to London. He lived 
many years after, which he feems chiefly to have paf- 
fed in a fludious retirement. In 1735;, he was vifited 
in London by lord Hyndford, by the diredtion of his 
lordfhip’s father, to whom he had been tutor, when 
he appeared to be very old. He feems to have lived 
about two years after; for the body of an Alexander 
Cunningham lies interred in the vicar chancel of St 
Martin’s church, who died in the 83d year of his age, 
on the 15th day of May 173 7; and who was pro¬ 
bably the fame perfon. 

His “ Hiftory of Great Britain, from the revolu¬ 
tion in 1688 to the acceffion of George I.” was pub- 
lillied in two volumes 4to, 1111787. It was written 
by Mr Cunningham in Latin, but was tranflated into 
Englilh by the reverend William Thomfon, L. L. D. 
The original manufeript came into the pofieffion of the 
reverend Dr Hollingberry, archdeacon of Chichefter, 
fome of whofe relations had been connedted with the 
author. Hecommunisated it to the earl ofHardwicke, 
and to the reverend Dr Douglas now bilhop of Car- 
lifle, both of whom recommended the publication. 
In a fliort preface to the work, the archdeacon fays, 
“ My fir ft defign was to have produced it in the ori¬ 
ginal ; bat knowing how few are fufficiently learned 
to underftand, and how many are indifpofed to read 
two quarto volumes in Latin, however interefting and 
entertaining the fubjedt may be, I altered my purpofe, 
and intended to have fent it into the world in a tranf- 
lation. A nervous fever depriving me of the power, 
defeated the fcheme.” But he afterwards transferred 
the undertaking to Dr Thomfon ; and Dr Holling¬ 


berry obferves, that Dr Thomfon “ has exprefled the Curming- 
fenle of the author with fidelity.” The work was un- ham 
doubtcdly well deferviug of publication. It contains 8 
the hiftory of a very interefting period, written by a i™'- 6 ' 
man who had a confiderable degree of authentic in- w. - 
formation, and his book contains many curious parti¬ 
culars, not to be found in other liiftories. His cha- 
radlers are often drawn with judgment and impartialr- 
ty : at other times they are fonicwhat tindlured with 
prejudice. This is particularly the cafe with refpedl 
to bilhop Burnet, againft whom he appears to have 
conceived a ftrong perfonal dillike. But he was ma- 
nifeftly a very attentive obferver of the tranfadions 
of his own time; his work contains many juft poli¬ 
tical remarks ; and the fads which he relates are ex¬ 
hibited with great perfpicuity and often with much 
animation. Throughout his book he frequently inter- 
iperl’es fome account of the literature, and of the 1110ft 
eminent perfons of the age concerning which he writes ; 
and he has aifo adorned his work with many allufions 
to the dallies and to ancient hiftory. 

Alexander Cunningham, the author of the hiftory 
of Great Britain, has been fnppnfed to be the lame 
perfon whith Alexander Cunningham who publifhed an 
edition of Horace at the Hague, in two volumes 8vo, 
in 172 1, which is highly efteemed. But from the 
bell information we have been able to colled, they were, 
certainly different perfons; though they were both of 
the fame name, lived at the fame time, had both been 
travelling tutors, were both faid to have been ejlrinent 
for their ikill at the game of chefs, and both lived to 
a very advanced age. The editor of Horace is gene¬ 
rally faid to have died in Holland, where he taught both 
the civil and canon laws, and where he had colleded 
a very large library, which was fold in that country. 

CUN US, in anatomy, the pudendum mutiebre, or 
the anterior parts of the genitals of a woman, including 
the labia pudendi and mans veneris. 

CUNOCEPHALI,in mythology, (from “ d °g-” 
and *£<paK», “head,”), a kind of baboons, or animals 
with heads like thofe of dogs, which were wonder¬ 
fully endowed, and w ere preferved with great veneration 
by the Egyptians in many of their temples. It is 
related that by their afliftance the Egyptians found 
out the particular periods of the fun and moon ; and 
that one half of the animal was often buried, while 
the other half furvived ; and that they could read and 
write. This ilrange hiftory. Dr Bryant imagines, re¬ 
lates to the priefts of Eygypt, ftyled calc 11, to the no¬ 
vices m their temples, and to the examinations they 
were obliged to undergo, before they could be ad¬ 
mitted to the priefthood. The Egyptian colleges 
were fituated upon rocks or hills, called caph, and from 
their confecratiort to the fun, caph-el : whence the 
Greeks deduced y.£<f«A», and from cahen-cuph-el they 
formed r.wox«fa\tf. So that cahen-caph-el was fome roy¬ 
al feminary in Upper Egypt, whence they drafted novi¬ 
ces to fttpply their colleges and temples. By this e- 
tymology he explains the above hiftory. The death 
ofone part, while the other furvived, denoted the re¬ 
gular fuccellion of the Egyptian priefthood, The cu- 
nocephali are alfo found in India and other parts of 
the world. Thefeand the acephali were thus denomi¬ 
nated from the,ir place of refidence and from thehr 
worlhip. 
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Cunodon- CUNODONTES, a people mentioned by Solinns 
tes and Ilidorus, and by them liippofcd to have the teeth 

H of dogs. They were probably denominated, fays Dr 

. ^ u P e l- , Bryant, from the object of their worfhip, the deity 
Chan-Adon, which the Creeks exprelfed KwoAw, and 
thence called his votaries Cu/:odontes, 

CUNONIA, in botany: A genus of the digynia 
order, belonging to the decandria clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking with thofe of which the 
order is doubtful. The corolla is pentapetalous ; the 
calyx pcntaphyllous ; the capfule bilocular, accumi- 
nated, polyfpermous ; the Ityles longer than the flower. 

CUOGOLO, in natural hiltory, the name of a ftone 
much ufed by the V enetians in glafs-making, and found 
in the river Fefino. It is a fmall ftone of an impure 
white, of a lhattery texture, and is of the lliape of a 
pebble. 

CUP, a veflel of capacity of various forms and ma¬ 
terials, chiefly to drink out of. In the Ephetn. Ger¬ 
man. we have a defeription of a cup made of a com¬ 
mon pepper-corn by Ol'wald Nerliuger, which holds 
t 200 other ivory cups, having each its feveral handle, 
all gilt on the edges ; with room for 400 more. 

Cup, in botany. See Calyx* 

Cup-Ga!is, in natural hiltory, a name given by au¬ 
thors to a very Angular kind of galls found on the 
leaves of the oak and fome other trees. They are 
of the figure of a cup, or drinking-glafs without its 
foot, being regular cones adhering by their point or 
apex to the leaf; and the top or broad part is hollow¬ 
ed a little way, fo that it appears like a drinking-glafs 
with a cover, which was made fo fmall as not to clofe 
it at the mouth, but fall a little way into it. This co¬ 
ver is flat, and has in the centre a very fmall protu¬ 
berance, refembling the nipple of a woman’s breaft. 
This is of a pale green, as is alfo the whole of the gall, 
excepting only its rim that runs round the top : this is 
of a fcarlet colour, and that very beautiful. Belides 
this fpecies of gall, the oak leaves furnilh us with fe¬ 
veral others, fome of which are oblong, fome round, 
and others flatted ; thefe are of various fizes, and ap¬ 
pear on the leaves at various feafons of the year. 
They all contain the worm of fome fmall fly ; and this 
creature pafles all its changes in this its habitation, be¬ 
ing fometimes found in the worm, fometimes in the 
nymph, and fometimes in the fly-ftate, in the cavity 
@f it. 

CUPANIA, in botany : A genus of the adelphia 
order, belonging to the monoecia clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 38th 
order, Tricocca. The calyx of the maleis triphyllous; 
the corolla pentapetalous ; the ftamina five. The calyx 
of the female triphyllous ; the corolla tripetalous ; the 
ftyle trifid ; and a pair of feeds. There is but one 
fpecies, a native of America, and which poflefles no 
remarkable property. 

CUPEL, in metallurgy, a fmall veflel which abforbs 
metallic bodies when changed by fire into a fluid fco- 
ria ; but retains them as long as they continue in their 
metallic ftate. One of the mod proper materials for 
making a veflel of this kind is the allies of animal 
bones; there is fcarcely any other fubftance which fo 
ftrongly refills vehement fire, which fo readily im¬ 
bibes metallic fcorias, and which is fo little difpofed to 
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be vitrified by them. In Want of thefe, fome make Lupc-r, 
nfe of vegetable allies, freed by boiling in water from Cupelia- 
their faline matter, which would caufe them melt in . tlu "‘ 
the fire. 

The bones, burnt to perfeft whitenefs, fo as that no 
particle of coaly or inflammable matter may remain 
in them, and well wallied from filth, ate ground into 
moderately fine powder ; which, in order to its being 
formed into cupels, is moiftened with juft as much wa¬ 
ter as is fuflicieiit to make it hold together when 
ftrongly prefled between the fingers ; fome dirt ft glu¬ 
tinous liquids, as whites of eggs or gum-water, in or¬ 
der to give the powder a greater tenacity ; but the in¬ 
flammable matter, however fmall in quantity, which 
accompanies thefe fluids, and cannot be ealily burnt 
out from the internal part of the mafs, is apt to revive 
a part of the metallic fcoria that has been abforbed, 
and to occafion the veflel to burft or crack. The cu¬ 
pel is formed in a brafs ring, from three quarters of an 
inch to two inches diameter, and'not quite fo deep, 
placed upon fome fmooth fupport : the ring being fill¬ 
ed with moiftened powder, which is prefled clofe with 
the fingers ; a round-faced peftle, called a monk, is 
ftruck down into it with a few blows of a mallet, by 
which the mafs is made to cohere, and rendered fufi- 
ficicntly compft, raid a lhallow cavity formed in the 
middle : the figure of the cavity is nearly that of a 
fphere, that a fmall quantity of metal melted in it 
may run together into one bead. To make the ca¬ 
vity the frnoother, a little of the fame kind of alhes 
levigated into an impalpable powder, and not moiften¬ 
ed, is commonly fprinkled on the furface, through a 
fmall fine lieve made for this purpofe, and the monk 
again ftruck down upon it. The ring or mould is 
a little narrower at bottom than at top ; fo that by 
prelfing it down on fome of the dry powder fpread up¬ 
on a table, the cupel is loofened, and forced upwards 
a little ; after which it is eafily pufhed out with the 
finger, and is then fet to dry in a warm place free from 
dull. 

CUPELLATION, the aft of refining gold or fil- 
ver by means of a cupel. For this purpofe another 
veflel, called a muffle, is madeufe of, within which one 
or more cupels are placed. The muffle is placed upon 
a grate in a proper furnace, with its mouth facing the 
door, and as clofe to it as may be. The furnace be¬ 
ing filled up with fuel, fome lighted charcoal is throvi'n 
on the top, and what fuel is afterwards neceflary is 
fupplied through a door above. The cupels are fet in 
the muffle ; and being gradually heated by the fuccef- 
five kindling of the fuel, they are kept red-hot for 
fome time, that the moifture which they ftrongly re¬ 
tain may be completely diflipated : for if any vapours 
Ihould iflue from them after the metal is put in, they 
would occafion it to fputter, and a part of it to be 
thrown off in little drops. In the fides of the muffle 
are fome perpendicular flits, with a knob over the top 
of each, to prevent any fmall pieces of coals or allies 
from falling in. The door, or fome apertures made in 
it being kept open, for the infpeftion of the cupels, 
frefli air enters into the muffle, and pafles off through 
thefe flits: by laying fome burning charcoal on an iron 
plate before the door, the air is heated before its 
admiffion; and by removing the charcoal or fnpply- 

ing 
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ftjpella- ing more, the heat in the cavity of the muffle may be 
ti°n. fomewhac dim ini (lied or increafed more fpeedily than 
v ' can be effected by fupprefling or exciting the fire in 
the furnace on the outlide of the muffle. The renew¬ 
al of the air alfois neceffary for promoting the fcori- 
fication of the lead. 

The cupel being of a full red heat, the lead caft in¬ 
to a linooth bullet, that it may not fcratch or injure 
the lurface, is laid lightly in the cavity : it immediate¬ 
ly melts ; and then the gold or filver to be cupelled 
arc cautioully introduced either by means of a fmall 
iron ladle or by wrapping them in paper, and drop¬ 
ping them on the lead with a pair of tongs. The 
quantity of lead fliould be at leaft three or four times 
that of the fine metal: but when gold is very impure, 
it requires 10 or 12 times its quantity of lead for cu- 
pellation. It is reckoned that copper requires for its 
leorification about 10 times its weight of lead ; that 
when copper and gold are mixed in equal quantities, 
the copper is fo much defended by the gold as not to 
be feparable with lefs than 20 times its weight of lead ; 
and that when copper is in very fmall proportion, as 
a aoth or 30th part of the gold or filver, upwards of 
60 parts of lead are neceffary for one of the copper. 

. The cupel mull always weigh at leal! half as much as' 
the lead and copper ; for otherwife it will not be fuf- 
ficient for receiving half the fcoria : there is little dan¬ 
ger, however, of cupels being made too fmall for the 
quantity of a gold afiay. 

The mixture being brought into thin fufion, the 
heat is to be regulated according to the appearances ; 
and in this coniifts the principal nicety in the opera¬ 
tion. If a various coloured fkin rifes to the top, which 
liquefying, runs off to the Tides, and is there abforbed 
by the cupel, vilibly ffaining the parts it enters ; if a 
frdh fcoria continually fucceeds, and is abforbed near¬ 
ly as fall as it is formed, only a line circle of it re¬ 
maining round the edge of the metal; if the lead ap¬ 
pears in gentle motion, and throws 11 p a fume a little 
way from its furface ; the fire is of the proper degree, 
and the procefs goes on fuccefsfully. 

Such a fiery briglttnefs of the cupel as prevents its 
colour from being diftinguifhed, and the fumes of 
the lead riling up almofl to the arch of the muffle, are 
marks of too llrong a heat: though it muff be obfer- 
ved, that the elevation of the fumes is not always in 
proportion to the degree of heat; for if the heat 
greatly exceeds the due limits, both the fumes and 
ebullition will entirely ceafe. In thefe circtimflances 
the fire muft ncceflarily be diminifhed : for while the 
lead boils and fmoltes vehemently, its fumes are apt to 
carry off fome part of the gold; the cupel is liable to 
crack from the hafty abforption of the fcoria, and part 
of the gold and filver is divided into globules, which 
lying dilcontinued on the cupel after the procefs is fi- 
nilhed, cannot eafily be colle&ed : if there is no ebul- 
lution or fumes, the fcorification does not appear to go 
on. Too weak a heat is known by the dull rednefs 
of the cupel; by the fume not rifing from the furface 
of the lead ; and the fcoria like bright drops in languid 
motion, or accumulated, or growing confiftent all over 
the metal. The form of the furface affords alfo an 
ufeful mark of the degree of heat; the ftronger the 
lire, the more convex is the furface ; and the weaker, 
the more fiat: in this point, however, regard muff be 


had to the quantity of metal ; a large quantity being Cupelling 
always flatter than a fmall one in an equal fire. II 

Towards the end of the procefs, the fire mull be in- Cnprefftii. 
crealed ; for greateft part of the fuiible metal lead ‘ v ' 
being now worked off, the gold and filver will not 
continue melted in the heat that w as fufficient before. 

As the laft remains of the lead are feparating, the 
rainbow colours on the furface become more vivid, 
and varioufly inter fed: one another with quick mo¬ 
tions. Soon after, difappearing all at once, a fudden 
luminous brightnefs of the button of gold and filver 
fhows the procefs to be finifhed. The cupel is then 
drawn forwards towards the mouth of the muffle ; 
and the button, as foon as grown fully folid, taken 
out. 

CUPELLING furnace. See Cupelling Furnace. 

CUPID, in pagan mythology, the god of love. 

There feem to have been two Cupids; one the 
fou of Jupiter and Venus, whofe delight it was to 
raife fentiments of love and virtue; and the other 
the fon of Mars and the fame goddefs, who in- 
-fpired bale and impure defires. The firft of thefe, 
called Eros, or true love, bore golden arrows, which 
caufcd real joy, and a virtuous affcCtion; the" other, 
called Anteros, had leaden arrows that raifed a paflion 
founded only on defire, which ended in latieiy and 
difgiift. Cupid was always drawn with wings, to re- 
prelent his inconftancy; and naked, to «fhow that he 
has nothing of liis own. He was painted blind, to de¬ 
note that love fees no fault in the objedl beloved ; and 
■sVitli a bow and quiver of arrows, to fliow his power 
over the mind. Sometimes he is placed between 
Hercules and Mercury, to fliow the prevalence of elo¬ 
quence and valour in love ; and at others is placed 
near Fortune, to figuify'that the fuccefs of lovers de¬ 
pends on that inconftaut goddefs. Sometimes he is re- 
prefented with an helmet on his head and a fpear on 
his fhoukler, to fignify that love difarms the fiercefl 
men; he rides upon the backs of panthers and lions, 
and ufes their manes for a bridle, to denote that love 
tames the moft lavage beafls. He is likewife pictured 
riding upon a dolphin, to fignify that his empire ex¬ 
tends over the fea no lefs than the land. 

CUPOLA, in architecture, a fpherical vault, or the 
round top of a dome of a church, in the form of a 
cup inverted. 

CUPPING, in furgery, the operation of applying 
cupping-glaffes for the dilcharge of blood and other 
humours by the fkin. See Surgery. 

CUPRESSUS, the cypress-tree : A genus ofthe 
monadelphia order, belonging to the inoncecia clafs of 
plants ; an<j in the natural method ranking under the 
51ft order, Confer*. The male calyx is afcaleofihe 
catkin ; there is no corolla; the anth eras are four, feflile, 
and without filaments. Thecalyxof the female is a fcale 
of the flrobilus, and unifiorns ; inflead of flyles there 
are hollow dots ; the fruit is an angnlated nut. There 
are fix fpecies; the moft remarkable arethc following : 

1. The fempervirens, with an upright ftraight ftem, 
elofely branching all around, almoft from the bottom 
upwards, into numerous quadrangular branches ; rifing 
in the different varieties from 15 to 40 or jo feet in 
height, and very elofely garnilhed with fmall, narrow, 
ereCt evergreen leaves, placed imbricatim ; and flowers 
and fruit from the Tides of the branches. 2. The 

thyoxdes. 
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•upreffus, thyoidcs, or evergreen American cyprefs, commonly 
Cuprum, called white cedar, hath an upright Item, branching 

v "-- out into numerous two edged branches, riling 20 or 30 

feet high, ornamented with Hat ever-green leaves im¬ 
bricated like arbor vitae, and fmall blue cones the fize 
of juniper-berries. 3. The dilticha, or deciduous 
American cyprefs, hath an ereft trunk, retaining a 
large bulk, branching wide and regular ; grows 50 or 
60 feet high, fully garnilhed with fmall, fpreading 
deciduous leaves, arranged dillichous, or along two 
ftdes of the branches. All thefe fpecies are raifed 
from feeds, and will fometimes alfo grow from cut¬ 
tings ; but thofe raifed from feeds prove the hand- 
fomcll plants. The feeds are procured in their cones 
from the feedfmen, and by expoling them to a mo¬ 
derate heat, they readily open, and difeharge the 
feeds freely. The feafon for fowing them is any time 
in March ; and they grow freely on a bed or border of 
common light earth : efpecially the firlt and third 
fpecies. The ground mull then be dug, well broken, 
and raked fmooth,, then drawing an inch of earth 
evenly from off the furface into the alley, fow the feeds 
moderately thick, and direftly lift the earth over them, 
half an inch deep. If in April and May the weather 
proves warm and dry, a very moderate watering will 
now and then be neceffary, and the plants will rife in 
fix or eight weeks. During the fummer they mull be 
kept clear from weeds, and in dry weather they mult 
be gently watered twice a-week. In winter they mult 
be occafionally Iheltered with mats in the time of hard 
froll. In two years they will be fit for tranfplanting 
from the feed-bed, when they may be fet in nurfery- 
rows two feet afunder ; and in three or four years they 
will be fit for the Ihrubbery. 1 

The wood of the firlt fpecies is faid to refill worms, 
moths, and putrefaction, and to lafl; many centuries. 
The coffins in which the Athenians were wont to bury 
their heroes were made, fays Thucydides, of this 
wood ; as were likewife the cherts containing the E- 
gyptian mummies. The doors of St Peter’s church 
at Rome were originally of the fame materials. Thefe, 
after lalting upwards of 600 years, at the end of which 
they did not difeover the fmallell tendency to corrup¬ 
tion, were removed by order of pope Eugenius IV. 
and gates of brafs fubftituted in their place. The 
fame tree is by many eminent authors recommended 
.as improving and meliorating the air by its balfamic 
and aromatic exhalations; upon which account many 
ancient phyficians of the eallern countries ufed to fend 
their patients who were troubled with weak lungs to 
the ifland of Candia, where thefe trees grew in great 
abundance ; and where, from the falubrious air alone, 
very few failed of a perfect cure. In the fame ifland, 
fays Miller, the cyprefs trees were fo lucrative a com¬ 
modity, that the plantations were called dos fill a; the 
felling of one of them being reckoned a daughter’s 
portion. Cyprefs, fays Mr Pococke, is the only tree 
that grows towards the top of mount Lebanon, and 
being nipped by the cold, grows like a fmall oak. 
Noah’s ark is commonly fnppofed to have been made 
of this kind of wood. 

CUPRUM Ammoxiacale. fee Chemistry, 
N° 1034- This preparation is recommended in fome 
kinds of fpafmodic difeafes, given in the dofe of one 
©r two grains. 

Vol. V. 


CUPRUM, or Copper. See Copper. Cuprum 

CURACOA, or Cura: sow, one of the larger An- ^ i) 
tilles iflands, fubjeft to'the Dutch; fitnattd in V. , *• * 

Long. 68. 30. N. Lat. 12. 30. This ifland is litrie 
elfe then a bare rock, about ten leagues long and live 
broad ; lying three leagues off the coalt of Venezuela. 

It has an excellent harbour, but the entrance is diffi¬ 
cult. The bafon is extremely large, and convenient 
in every refpeft; and is defended by a fort Ikilfully 
conltrufted, and always kept in repair. The rcafon 
of forming a fettlement on this barren fpot was to 
carry on a contraband trade with the Spaniffi colonies 
on the continent; but after fome time the method of 
managing this trade was changed. Cura flow itfelf 
became an immenfe magazine, to which the Spaniards 
reforted in their boats to exchange gold, lilver, va¬ 
nilla, cocoa, cochineal, bark, Ikins, and mules for ne¬ 
groes, linen, lilks, India fluffs, laces, fpiecs, ribbands, 
quick-filver, Heel, and iron-ware. Thefe voyages, 
though continual, did not prevent a number of Dutch 
Hoops from paffing from Curafiowto the continent. 

But the modern fubflitution of regifler-fhips inffead 
of galleons, has made this communication lefs frequent; 
but it will be revived whenever, by the intervention 
of war, the communication with the Spanilh main fh.al -1 
be cut off. The difpures between the courts of Lon¬ 
don and Verfailles alfo prove favourable to the trade 
of Curallow. At thefe times it furnilhes provilions 
to 'the foutbern parts of St Domingo, and takes off all 
its produce. Even the French privateers, from the 
windward iflands, repair in great numbers to Curaf- 
fow, notwithftanding the diltance. The reafon is, 
that they find there all kinds of neceffary flores for 
their veffels ; and frequently Spanilh, but always Eu¬ 
ropean goods, which are univerfally ufed. Englilh 
privateers feldom cruize in thefe parts. Every com¬ 
modity without exception, that is landed at Curaffow, 
pays one per cent, port-duty. Dutch goods are never 
taxed higher : bur thofe that are Ihipped from other 
European ports pay nine per cent. more. Foreign 
coffee is fubjeft to the fame tax, in order to promote 
the fale of that of Surinam. Every other production of 
America is fubjeft only to a payment of three per cent.; 
but with an exprefs ftipulation that they are to be con¬ 
veyed direftly to fome port belonging to the republic. 

CURATE, the lowell degree in the church of Eng* 
land ; he who reprefents the incumbant of a church, 
parfon, or vicar, and officiates divine fervice in his 
Head: and in cafe of pluralities of livings, or where a 
clergyman is old and infirm, it is requisite there ffiould 
be a curate to perform the cure of the church. He is 
to be licenfed and admitted by the bilhopof the diocele, 
or by an ordinary having epifcopal jurifdiftion : and 
when a curate hath the approbation of the bifhop. he 
ufually appoints the falary too ; and in fuch cafe, if he 
be not paid, the curate hath a proper remedy in the 
ecclefiaftical court, by a fequellration of the profits of 
the benefice ; but if the curate is not licenfed by the 
bilhop, he is put to his remedy at common law, where 
he mull prove the agreement, &c. A curate having 
no fixed dlate in his curacy, not being inftitnted and 
indufted, may be removed at pleafure by the bilhop er 
incumbent. But there are perpetual curates as Well 
as temporary, who are appointed where tithes are im¬ 
propriate, and no vicaraoe endowed : thefe arc not 
4 H removeable,, 
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Curatella removeable, and the improprietors are obliged to find 
1 them ; fome whereof have certain portions of the tithes 

Curculio. 0I1 them. Every clergyman that officiates in 

a church (whether incumbent or fubftitute) in the li¬ 
turgy is called a curate. Curates niufl fubfcribe the 
declaration according to the adl of uniformity, or are 
liable to imprifonment, &c. 

CURATELLA, in botany : A genus of the digy- 
nia order, belonging to the polyandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking with thole of 
w'hich the order is doubtful. The calyx is pentaphyl- 
lous j the petals four ; the ftyles two ; the' capfule bi¬ 
partite, with the cells difpermons. 

CURATOR, among the Romans, an office under 
the emperors, who regulated the price of all kinds of 
merchandize and vendible commodities in the cities of 
the empire. They had likewife the fnperintendence of 
thecuiloms and tributes ; whence alfo they were call¬ 
ed logif’a. 

Curator, among civilians, a trullee or perfon no¬ 
minated to take care of the affairs and interefls of a 
perfon emancipated or iuterdidted. In countries where 
the Romas law prevails, between the age of 14 and 
24 years, minors have curators affigned them ; till 14, 
they have tutors. 

Curator of an Univerfity, in the United Provinces, 
is an elective office, to which belongs the direction of 
the affairs of the univerfiiy ; as, the adminiftration of 
the revenues, theinfpedtion of the profellors, &c. The 
curators are chofen by the ftates of each province : the 
univerfity of Leyden has three ; the burghermafters of 
the city have a fourth. 

CURB, in the manege, a chain of iron made fall 
to the upper part of the branches of the bridle in a hole 
called tb e eye, and running over the horfe’s beard. 
It confifts of thefe three parts ; the hook, fixed to the 
eye of the branch; the chain of SS’s or links; and 
the two rings, or mailes. Large curbs, provided 
they be round, are always mod gentle : bat care is to 
be taken, that it reft in its proper place, a little above 
the beard, otherwife the bit-mouth will not have the 
effedt that may be expedited from it. 

Englifh watering bits have no curbs ; the Turkifh 
bits, cz\\t&genettes, have a ring that ferves infteadof a 
curb. See Gekettes. 

Curb, in farriery, is a hard and callous fwelling on 
the hind part of the hock, attended with ftiff'nefs, and 
fometimes with pain and lamenefs. See Spavin. 

CURCAS, a name given in Egypt to an efculent 
root, approaching to the tafle and virtues of the colo- 
cafia. It is alfo a name ufed in Malabar for a fmall 
fruit of the fhape and fize of an hazel nut. Both 
thefe things have the credit of being ftrong provoca¬ 
tives ; and it is very probable that the enreas of the 
Eaft Indies maybe the fruit called lei by Avicenna, 
and faid to poffefs the fame virtues. Garcias has been 
led into a very great error by this fimilarity of names 
and virtues ; and fuppofes the curcas of Egypt the 
fame with that of the Eaft Indies. 

Plate CLI. CURCULIO, in zoology, a genus of infefls be¬ 
longing to the order of coleoptera. The feelers are 
fubclavated, and reft upon the fnout, which is promi¬ 
nent and horny. Thefe infedts are divided into the 
following families. 1. Thofe which have the roftrutn 
longer than the thorax, and whofe thighs are fimple. 
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2. Thofe which have the roftrum longer than the tho- Curculio. 
rax, and the thighs thicker and made for leaping. 

3. Thofe which have the roftrum longer than the tho¬ 
rax and the thighs dentated. 4. Thofe which have 
dentated thighs, and a roftrum fhorter than the thorax. 

5. Thofe whofe thighs are without teeth or fpines, and 
the roftrum fhorter than the thorax. There are no 
lefs than 95 fpecies, principally diftinguifhed by their 
colour. 

The larvae of the curculiones differ not from thofe of 
moft coleopterous infedts. They bear a refembiance 
to oblong foft worms. They are provided anteriorly 
with fix fcaly legs, and their head is likewife fealy. 

But the places where thofe larvae dwell, and their tranf- 
fonnations, afford fome llngulaiities. Some fpecies of 
them, that are dreaded for the mifehief they do in gra 
naries, find means to introduce themfelves, while yet 
fmall, into grains of corn, and there make their abode. 

It is very difficult to difeover them, as they lie con¬ 
cealed within the grain. There they grow at leifure, 
enlarging their dwelling-place as they grow, at the 
expence of the interior meal of the grain on which 
they feed. Corn-lofts are often laid wafte by thefe 
infedls, whofe numbers are fometimes fo great as to 
devour and deftroy all the corn. When the infedt, 
after having eat up the meal, is come to its full fize, Barlutn 
it remains within the grain, hidden under the empty 
liufk, which fttbfifts alone; and there transformed, it 
becomes a chryfalis, nor does it leave it till a perfedt 
infedt, making its way through the hufk of the grain. 

It is no eafy matter to difeover by the eye the grains 
of corn thus attacked and hollowed out by thefe-in- 
feds, as they outwardly appear large and full : but 
the condition the curculio has reduced them to, renders 
them much lighter : and if you throw corn infefted by 
thefe infedts into water, all the tainted grains will 
fwim, and the reft fink to the bottom. Other larvae 
of curculiones are not fo fond of corn, but fix in the 
fame manner on feveral other feeds. Beans, peafe, 
and lentils, that are preferved dry, are liable to be 
fpoiled by thefe little animals, which prey upon the 
inward part of the grain, where they have taken up 
their habitation, and do not come forth till they have 
completed their transformation, by breaking through 
the outward hufk of the grain : this is difcoverable 
by cafiing thofe grains into water; thofe that fwim 
are generally perforated by the curculiones. Other 
fpecies are lodged in the iniide of plants. The heads 
of artichokes and thirties are often bored through and 
eaten away by the larvas of large curculiones. Ano¬ 
ther fpecies fmaller, but ftngular, pierces and inwardly 
confumes the leaves of elms. It frequently happens 
that almoft all the leaves of an elm appear yellow, and 
as it were dead towards one of their edges, while the 
v/hole remainder of the leaf is green. Upon infpec- 
ing thofe leaves, the dead part appears to form a kind 
of bag or fmall bladder. The two laminae or outward 
pellicles of the leaf, as well above aS below, are en¬ 
tire, but diftant and feparated from each other, whilft 
the parenchyma that lies between them has been con- 
fumed by feveral fmall larvas of the curculio, that have 
made themfelves that dwelling, in which they may be 
met with. After their transformation they comeforrh, 
by piercing the kind of bladder, and give being; to a 
curculio that is brown, fmall, and hard to catch, by 

reafon. 
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eurcunu reafon of the nimbleuefs with which it leaps. Tliepro- 
II perty of leaping, allotted to this iingle fpecies, depends 
Caret es. ^ on t ] ie jfoape an d length of its hinder legs. 

' v CURCUMA, turmeric: A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the nionandria clafs of 
plants ; and? in the natural method ranking under the 
eighth order, Scitam'mece. It has four barren fta- 
mina, with a fifth fertile. The fpecies are, 

i. The rotunda, with a round root, hath a flefliy- 
jointed root like that of ginger, but round; which 
fends up feveral fpear-ihaped oval leaves, which rife 
upwards of a foot' high, and of a fea green colour. 
From between thefe arifes the flower-fialk, fupporting 
a loofe fpike of flowers of a pale-yellowilh colour, in- 
doled in feveral different fpathae, or fheaths, which 
drop off. The flowers are never fucceeded by feeds 
in Britain. 2. The longa, hath long flefliy roots of 
a deep yellow colour, which fpread under the fur- 
face of the ground like thofe of ginger ; they are about 
the thicknefs of a man’s finger, having many round 
knotty circles, from which arife four or five large fpear- 
ihaped leaves, Handing upon long foot-ftalks. The 
flowers grow in loofe fcaly fpikes on the top of the 
foot-ftalks, which arife from the larger knobs of the 
roots, and grow about a foot high ; they are of a yel- 
lowifh red colour, and fhaped fomewhat like thofe of 
the Indian reed. 

Thefe plants grow naturally in India, from whence 
the roots are brought to Europe for ufe. JThey are 
very tender ; fo will not live in Britain unlefs kept 
conftantly in a Hove. They are propagated by part¬ 
ing the roots. The root communicates a beautiful 
but perilhable yellow dye, with alum, to woollen, cot¬ 
ton, Or linen. In medicine it is efteemed aperient 
and emmenagogic ; and of Angular efficacy in the 
jaundice. 

CURDISTAN, a country of Afia, feated between 
the Turkilh empire and Perfia, lying along the eaft- 
ern coaft of the river Tigris, and comprehends great 
part of the ancient Affyria. Some of the inhabitants 
. five in towns and villages, and others rove from place 
to place, having tents like the wild Arabs, and are 
alfo robbers like them. Their religion is partly Chrif- 
tian, and partly Mahometanifm ; but they are very 
loofe in regard to either. 

CURDLING, the coagulating or fixing of any 
fluid body; particularly milk. See the article Cheese. 

Paufanias fays, that Ariftasus fon of Apollo, and Cy- 
rene daughter of the river Peneus, were the firlt who 
, found the fecret of curdling milk. 

At Florence they curdle their milk for the making 
of cheefe with artichoke flowers; in lieu of the rennet 
ufed for the fame purpofe among us. 

The Bifaltae, a people of Macedonia, Rochfort 
obferves, live wholly upon curdled milk, t. e. on 
curds. He adds, that curds are the whole food of the 
people of Upper Auvergne in France, and whey their 
only drink. 

CURETES, in antiquity, a fort of priefts or peo¬ 
ple of the ifle of Crete, called alfo Gorybantes. See 
Corybantes and Crete. The Curetes are faid to 
have been originally of mount Ida in Phrygia ; for 
which reaion they were alfo called Idai Daily It. See 
Dactyli 
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Lucian and Diodorus Siculus reprefent them as very 
expert-in calling of darts ; though other authors give 
them no weapons but bucklers and pikes ; but all agree 
in furnifltiitg them with tabors and caftanettas; and re¬ 
late that they ufed to dance much to the noire"and 
clalhing thereof. By this noife, it is faid, they pre¬ 
vented Saturn from hearing the cries of young Jupiter, 
whereby he was faved from being deftroyed. 

Some authors, however, give a different account of 
the Curetes. According to Pezron and others, the 
Curetes were, in the times of Saturn, &c. and in the 
countries of Crete and Phrygia, what the druids were 
afterwards among the Gauls, &c. i. e. they were priefts 
who had the care of what related to religion and the 
worlhip of the gods. Hence, as in thofe days it was 
fuppofed there was no communication with the gods 
but by divinations, auguries, and the operations of 
magic; the Curetes palled for magicians and enchan¬ 
ters: to thefe they added the ftudy of the ftars, of 
nature, and poefy ; andfo were philofophcrs, aftrono- 
mers, &c. 

Voflius, de Idolat. diftinguilhes three kinds of Cu¬ 
retes ; thofe of iEtolia, thofe of Phrygia, and thofe of 
Crete, who were originally derived from the Phry¬ 
gians. The firft, he fays, took their name from (tip*, 
tonfure ; in regard, from the time of a combat where¬ 
in the enemy feized their long hair, they always kept 
it cut. Thofe of Phrygia and Crete, he fuppofes, were 
fo called from mpyoung man ; in regard they were 
young, or becaufe they nurfed Jupiter when he was 
young. 

CURFEW, orCouRFEW, a fignal given in cities 
taken in war, &c. to the inhabitants to go to bed. 
Pafquinfays, it was fo called, as being intended to ad- 
vertife the people to fecure themfelves from the rob¬ 
beries and debaucheries of the night. 

The moft eminent curfew in England was that efta- 
blilhed by William the Conqueror, who appointed, 
under fevere penalties, that at the ringing of a bell 
at eight o’clock in the evening, every one fhonld put 
out their lights and fires and go to bed : whence, to 
this day, a bell rung about that time is called a curfew- 
bell. 

CURIA, in Roman antiquity, was ufed for the fe- 
nate-houfe. There were feveral curias in Rome ; as 
the curia calabra, faid to be built by Romulus; the 
curiahojli/ia, byTiillus Hoftilius; and the curiapompeia, 
by Pompey the Great. 

Curia alfo denoted theplaces where the curiae ufed 
to affemble. Each of the 30 curiae of old Rome had 
a temple or chapel alfigned to them for the common 
performance of their facrifices, and other offices of 
their religion ; fo that they were not unlike our pa- 
rifltes. Some remains of thefe little temples feem to 
have fubfifted many ages after on the Palatine-hill, 
where Romulus firft built the city, and always redded. 

Curia, among the Romans, alfo denoted a portion 
or divifion of a tribe. In the time of Romulus, a tribe 
confided of ten curiae, or a thoufand men each curia 
being one hundred. That legislator made the firft di¬ 
vifion of his people into thirty curiae. Afterwards, 
curia, or domus curialis, became ufed for the place 
where each curia held its affemblies. Hence alfo 
curia palled to the fenate-houfe ; and it is from hence 
4 H 2 the 
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Curia the moderns come to Life the word curia, “ court,” for 

.1 a place of juftice, and for the judges, &c. there af- 

Canofus. fumbled, 

Varroderives the word from cura, “care;” q.d. an 
afl'embly of people charged with the care of public af¬ 
fairs. Others deduce it from the Greeks ; maintain¬ 
ing, that at Athens they called xufia the place where 
the magi Urate held his allizes, and the people ufed to 
affemble : xiyia, again, may come from aupof, autho¬ 
rity , power; becaufe it was here the laws, were made. 

Curia, .in ancient ci^toms.—It was ufual for the 
kings of England to funimon the bilhops, peers, and 
great men of the kingdom, to fome particular place, 
at the chief feltivals in the year: and this affem- 
bly is called by hiltorians curia; becaufe there they 
conlulted about the weighty affairs of the nation : 
whence it was fometimes alfo called folemnis curia,gene- 
raiis curia, augufialis curia , and curia publica, &c. See 
Wit ena- Mot. 

Curia Baronum. See CouRT-Baron. 

Curia Claudenda, is awrit that lies againlt him who 
fliould fence and inclofe the ground, but refufes or 
defers to do it. 

CUR 1 ATII, three brothers of Alba, maintained the 
interek of their country againft the Romans who had 
declared war againft thofe of Alba. The two armies 
being equal, three brothers on each fide were chofen 
to decide the contek : the Curiatii by thofe of Alba, 
and the Horatii by the Romans. The three firft were 
wounded, and two of the latter killed : but the third, 
joining policy to valour, ran away ; and having thus 
tired the Curiatii, he took them one after another and 
killed them all three. 

CURING, a term ufed for the preferving filh, flelh, 
and other animal fubftances, by means of certain ad¬ 
ditions of things, to prevent putrefaction. One great 
method of doing this, is by hooking the bodies with 
the fmoke of wood, or rubbing them with fait, nitre, 
&c. 

CURIO, the chief and pried; of a curia.—Romulus, 
«pon dividing the people into curias, gave each divifion 
a chief, who was to be prieil of that curia, under ihe 
title of curio and flamen curialis. His bufincfs was to 
provide and officiate at the facrifices of the curia, 
which were called curionia s the curia furnifhing him 
with a fum of money on that confideration, which pen- 
lion or appointment was called curionium. Each divi¬ 
fion had the election of its curia; but all thefe parti¬ 
cular curios were under the direction qf a fuperior or 
general, called curio maxinius ; who was the head of the 
body, and elected by all the curios affembled in the 
eomitia curialis. 

All thefe inkitutions were introduced by Romulus, 
and confirmed by Numa, as HalicarnaiTcus relates it. 

CURIOSUS, an officer of the Roman empire du¬ 
ring the middle age, appointed to take care that no 
frauds and irregularities are committed ; particularly 
no abufes in what related to the polls, the roads, &c. 
and to give intelligence to the court of what palled in 
the provinces. This made the curiofi people of im¬ 
portance, and put them in a condition of doing more 
harm than they prevented ; on which account, Hono- 
rius cafltiered them, at leak in fome parts of the em¬ 
pire, anno a IJ. 

The curioli came pretty near to what we call con - 
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trollers. They had their name from cura, “ care;” Curlew 
quod curis agendis C eveClionibus curjus fublici tnfti- II 
cicndis o[>eram darent. Current. 

CURLEW, in ornithology. See Scolopax.. ' “ 

CURMI, a name given by the ancients to a lort of 
malt liquor or ale. It was made of barley, and was 
drunk by the people of many nations inkead of wine, 
according to Diolcorides’s account. He accufes it of 
caufing pains in the head, generating bad juices, and 
difordering the nervous fykem. He alfo fays, that 
in the vvekern parts of Iberia, and in Britain, fucli a 
fort of liquor was in his time prepared from wheat in¬ 
kead of barley. See Ale. 

CURNOCK, a meafure of corn containing four bu- 
fnelsorhalf a quarter. 

CURRANS, or Currants, the fruit of a fpecies 
of grolTularia. See Grossularia. 

The white and red fort are mokly ufed ; for the 
black, and chiefly the leaves, upon firk coming out, 
are in ufe to flavour Englilh fpirits, and counterfeit 
French brandy. Currants greatly alhrage drought, 
cool and fortify the komach, and help digekion ; and 
the jelly of black currants is faid to be very eflicacious 
in curing inflammations of the throat. 

Currants alfo lignify a fmaller kind of grapes, 
brought principally from Zant and Cephalonia. 1 hey 
are gathered off the bullies, and laid to dry in the fun, 
and fo put up in large butts. They are opening and 
pedtoral; but are more ufed in ihe kitchen than in. 
medicine. 

CURRENT, orCouRANT, a term ufed to exprefs 
the prefent time. Thus the year 1791 is the current 
year, the 20th current is the 20th day of the month 
now running.—With regard to commerce, the pries 
current of any merchandize is the known and ordinary- 
price accukomed to be given for it. The term is alfo 
ufed for any thing that has courfe or is received in 
commerce ; in which courfe we fay, current coin, &c.. 

Current, in navigation, a certain progrefiive move¬ 
ment of the water of the fea, by which all bodies 
floating therein are compelled to alter their courfe or 
velocity, or both, and to fubmit to the laws impofed on 
them by the current. 

In the fea, currents are either natural and general, 
as arifing from the diurnal rotation of the earth about 
its axis; or accidental and particular, caufed by the 
waters being driven againll 'promontories, or into 
gulphs and kraits, where wanting room to fpread, 
they are driven back, and thus difturb the ordinary 
flux of the fea. Currents arc various, and directed 
towards different parts of the ocean, of which fome 
are conflant, others periodical. The mok extraordi¬ 
nary current of the fea, is that by which part of the 
Atlantic or African Ocean moves about Guinea from 
Cape Verd towards the curvature or bay of Africa, 
which they call Fernando Poo ; viz. from wek to eak, 
contrary to the general motion. And fuch is the force 
of the current, that when Ihips approach too near the 
kiore, it carries them violently towards that bay, and 
deceives the mariners in their reckoning. There is a 
great variety of Ihifting currents which do not lak, 
but return at certain periods ; and thefe do, mok of 
them, depend upon and follow the auniverfary winds 
or monfoons, which by blowing, in one place may canfe 
a current in another. Varenius informs us, that at 

Java, 
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•mrent. Java, in the Hraits of Sunda, when the monfoons 

■—v-- blow from the welt, viz. in the month of May, the 

currents let to the eaftward, contrary to the general 
motion. Between the illand of Celebes and Madura, 
when the weilern monfoons fet in, viz. in December, 
January, and February, or when the winds blow from 
the north-well, or between the north and well, the 
currents fet to the fouth-eall, or between the fouth 
and eaft. At Ceylon, from the middle of March to 
October, the currents fet to the fouthward, and in 
the other parts of the year to the northward ; becaufe 
at this time the fouthern monfoons blow, and at 
the other the northern. Between Cochin-China and 
Malacca, when the weftern monfoons blow, viz. from 
April to Augult, the currents fet eaflward againfl 
the general motion ; but the reft of the year they 
fet weftward, the monfoon confpiring with the general 
motion. They run fo ftrongly in thefe feas, that un¬ 
experienced failors miftake them for waves that 'beat, 
upon the rocks, known ufually by the name of breakers. 
So for fonte months after the 15th of February, the 
currents fet from the Maldives towards India on the eaft, 
againft the general motion of the fea. On the fhore 
of China and Cambodia, in the months of Oclober, 
November, a:id December, the currents fet to the 
north-weft, and from January to the fouth-weft, when 
they run with fuch rapidity about the Ihoals of Parcel, 
that they feem fwifter than an arrow. At Pulo Con- 
dore, upon the coaft of Cambodia, though the mon. 
fpons are fhifting, yet the currents fet ftrongly to¬ 
wards the eaft, even when they blow to a contrary 
point. Along the coalls of the Bay of Bengal, as 
far as the Cape Romania, at the extreme point of 
Malacca, the current runs fouthward in November 
and December. When the monfoons blow from China 
to Malacca, the fea runs fwiftly from Pulo Cambi to 
Pulo Condore on the coaft of Cambodia. In the Bay 
of Sans Bras, not far from the Cape of Good Hope, 
there is a current particularly remarkable, where the 
fea runs fretm eaft to weft to the landward ; and this 
more vehemently as it is oppofed by winds from a 
contrary diredlion. The caufe is undoubtedly owing’ 
to fome adjacent Ihore which is higher than this. In 
the ftraits of Gibraltar, the currents almoft conftantly 
drive to the ealhvard, and carry Ihips into the Medi¬ 
terranean : they are alfo found tef drive the fame way 
into St George’s channel. 

The fetting or progreffive motion of the current 
may be either quite down to the bottom, or to a cer- 
' tain determinate depth. As the knowledge of the di¬ 
redlion and velocity of currents is a very material ar¬ 
ticle in navigation, it is highly neceflary to difeover 
both, in order to afeertain the fhip’s lituation and 
courfe with as much accuracy as potable. The moft 
fuccefsful method which has been hitherto pradtifed 
by mariners for this purpofe is as follows. A com¬ 
mon iron pot, which may contain four or five gallons, 
is fufpended by a fmall rope faftened to its ears or 
handles, fo as to hang diredlly upright, as when pla¬ 
ced upon the fire. This rope, which may be from 
70 to 100 fathoms in length, being prepared for the 
experiment, is coiled in the boat, which is hoifted out 
of the fhip at a proper opportunity, when there is 
little or no wind to ruffle the furface of the fea. The 
jot being then thrown overboard into the water, and 
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immediately finking, the line is flackened till about 70 I'm rent 
or 80 fathoms of the line run out; after which the II 
line is faftened to the boat’s ftern, by which lhe is ac- Currodre-* 
cordingly rellnnncd, and rides as at an anchor. The pa ° us ' 
velocity of the current is then ealily tried by the log 
and half-minute glafs, the iiliial method of difeovering 
the rate of a Ihip’s failing at fea. The courfe of the 
ftream is next obtained by the compafs provided for 
this, operation. Having thus found the fetting and. 
drift of the current, it next remains to apply this ex¬ 
periment to the purpofes of Navigation ; for which 
fie that article. 

Under-CvRRENTS are diftindt from the upper or ap¬ 
parent, and in different places fet or drive a con¬ 
trary way. Dr Smith makes it highly probable, that 
in the Downs, in the ftraits of Gibraltar, &c. 
there is an under-current, whereby as much water is 
carried out as is brought in by the upper-currents. 

This he argues from the offing between the north and 
fouth Foreland, where it runs, tide and half-tide, i. e. 
it is either ebb or flood in that part of the Downs three 
hours before it is fo off at fea : a certain fign, that 
though the tide of flood runs aloft, yet the tide of 
ekb runs.under-foot, i.e. clofe by the ground ; and fo 
at the tide of ebb it will flow under-foot. This he - 
confirms by an experiment in the Baltic Sound, com¬ 
municated to him by an able fcaman prefent at the- 
making it. Being there then with one of the king’s, 
frigates, they went with their pinnace into the mid— 
ftrearn, and were carried violently by the current. 

Soon after that, they funk a bafket with a large cannon 
bullet to a certain depth of wrnter, which gave check 
to the boats motion; and finking it Hill lower and. 
lower, the boat was driven a-head to the windward' 
againft the upper current, the current aloft not being 
abov-e four or five fathom deep. He added, that the' 
lower the bafket was let down, the ftronger the under¬ 
current was found.. 

From this principle, it is eafy to account for that 
continual in-draught of water out of the Atlantic into - 
the Mediterranean through the ftraits of Gibraltar, 
a paflage about 20 miles broad ; yet without any fen- 
fible rifingof the water along the coalls of Barbary, &c. 
or any overflowing of the lands, which there lie very 
low.—Dr Halley, however, folves the currents fetting - 
in at the ftraits without overflowing the banks by' 
the great evaporation, without fuppoiing any under- 
current. 

CURRICULUS, in our ancient writers, denotes 
the year or courfe of a year. AEkum eft hoc run: arum 
Dominica:incarnationis quater quinquagenis hr qninititks , 
quintsluftrls, hr tribuseurricttlus; i.e. intheyear 1028 tv. 
for four times fifty makes two hundred, and five times 
two hundred makes one thoufand 5- five hlftres are 
twenty-five years, and three curriculi are three years. 

CUR.RIERS, tbofe who drefs and colour leather ■ 
after it comes from the tan-yard, See Tanning. 

CURRODREPANUS (formed of cttrrusf “ cha¬ 
riot,” and “ feythe” or <‘fi-kle”), in anti¬ 

quity, a kind of chariot armed with feythes. The v 
driver of thefe chariots was obliged to ride on one of 
the horfes, as there was no other feat for him ; the 
ufual place for him being all armed with knives, as • 
was likewife the hinder part of the chariot. There 
were no feythes (pointing down to the earth either- 

frota: 
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■Currying, from the beam or axle-tree ; but thefe were fixed at 
Curling, the head of the axle-tree in fuch a manner as to be 

* v ' moveable by means of a rope, and thereby could be 
raifed or let down, and drawn forward or let fall back¬ 
ward, by relaxing the rope. 

CURRYING, the method of preparing leather with 
oil, tallow, &c. 

The chief bufinefs is to foften and fitpple cow and 
calvc-fkins, which make the upper-leathers and quar¬ 
ters of flioes, covering of faddles, coaches, and other 
things which muft keep out water, i. Thefe fkins, 
after coming from the tanner’s yard, having many 
fieftiy fibres on them, the currier foaks them fome 
time in common water. 2. Ke takes them out and 
ftretches them on a very even wooden horfe ; then 
with a paring-knife he ferapes off all the fuperfluotis 
flelh, and puts them in to foak again. 3. He puts 
them wet on a hurdle, and tramples them with his 
heels till they begin to grow foft and pliant. 4. He 
foaks thereon train-oil, which by its un&nous quality 
is the beft liquor for this purpofe. 5. He fpreads them 
on large tables, and fallens them at the ends. There, 
with the help of an inflrument called a pummel, which 
is a thick piece of wood, the under fide of which is 
full of furrows crofling each other, he folds, fquares, 
and moves them forwards and backwards feveral times, 
under the teeth of this inflrument, which breaks their 
too great fliffnefs. This is what is properly called 
currying. The order and number of thefe operations 
is varied by different curriers, but the material part is 
always the fame. 6. After the fkins are curried, there 
may be occafion to colour them. The colours are 
black, white, red, yellow, green, &c, the other co¬ 
lours are given by the fkinners, who differ from cur¬ 
riers in this, that they apply their colours on the flelh 
fide ; the curriers on the hair fide. In order to whiten 
fkins, they are rubbed with lumps of chalk or white- 
lead, and afterwards with pumice-flone. 7. When a 
fkin is to be made black, after having oiled and dried it, 
he palles over it a puff dipt in water impregnated with 
iron ; and after his fir ft wetting, he gives it another in 
a water prepared with foot, vinegar, and gum-arabic. 
Thefe different dyes gradually turn the fkin black, and 
the operations are repeated till it be of a Alining black. 
The grain and wrinkles, which contribute to the fup- 
plenefs of calves and cows leather, are made by the 
/reiterated folds given to the fkin in every diredtion, 
and by the care taken to ferape off all hard parts on 
the colour fide. K 

■ CURSING and Swearing, an offence againft 
God and religion, and a fin of all others the mod extra¬ 
vagant and unaccountable, as having no benefit or ad¬ 
vantage attending it. By the laft ftatute againft this 
crime’ 19 Geo. II. which repeals all former ones, every 
labourer, failor, or foldier, profanely curfing or fwear- 
jng, fhall forfeit 1 s, ; every other perfon under the 
rank of a gentleman, 2 s. ; and every gentleman or 
perfon of fuperior rank, 5 s. to the poor of the parifti; 
and, on a fecond convidlion, double ; and, for every 
fubfequent offence, treble the fum firfl forfeited, with 
all charges of convidlion : and, in default of payment, 
fhall be'lent to the houfe of corredtion for 10 days. 
Any juftice of the peace may convidt upon his own 
hearing, or the teftimony of one witnefs; and any 
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conftable or peace officer, upon his own hearing, may Curfitor 
fecure any offender and carry him before a juftice, II. 
and there convidt him. If the juftice omits his duty, C ur * lu5 - 
he forfeits jl. and the conftable 40 s. And the adt is ~ v 
to be read in all parifh churches and public chapels the 
Sunday after every quarter-day, on pain of 5I. to be 
levied by warrant from any juftice. Befidcs this pu- 
nifhment for taking God’s name in vain in common 
difeourfe, it is enacted by flat. 3. Jac. I. c. 21. that if 
in any ftage-play, interlude, or Ihow, the name of the 
Holy Trinity, or any of the perfons therein, bejeft- 
ingly or profanely ufed, the offender fhall forfeit iol.; 
one moiety to the king, and the other to the informer. 

CURSITOR, a clerk belonging to the court of 
chancery in England, whofe bufinefs it is to make out 
original writs. In the ftatute 18 Edw. III. they are 
called clerks of courfe , and are 24 in number, making 
a corporation of themfelves. To each of them is al¬ 
lowed a diviiion of certain counties, into which they 
iffue out the original writs required by the fubjedt. 

CURTATE distance, in aftronomy, the diftance 
of a planet from the fun to that point, where a per¬ 
pendicular let fall from the planet meets with the 
ecliptic. 

CURTATION, in aftronomy, is the interval be¬ 
tween a planet’s diftance from the fun and the cur¬ 
tate diftance. 

CURTEYN, Curtana, was the name of Edward 
the ConfefTor’s fword, which is the-firft fword carried 
before the kings of England at their coronation ; 
and it is faid the point of it is broken as an emblem of 
mercy. 

CURTIN, Curtain, or Courtin , in fortification, 
is that part of the rampart of a pjace which is betwixt 
the flanks of two haltions, bordered with a parapet 
five feet high, behind which the foldiers ftand to fire 
upon the covered way and into the moat. 

CURTIUS (Marcus), a Roman youth, who de¬ 
voted himfelf to the gods manes for the fafety of his 
country, about 360 years before the Auguftan age. A 
wide gap had fuddenly opened in the forum, and the 
oracle had faid that it never would clofe before Rome 
threw into it whatever it had mod precious. Curtius 
immediately perceived that no lefs than an human fa- 
crifice was required. He armed himfelf, mounted his 
horfe, and folemnly threw himfelf into the gulf, which 
inftantly clofed over his head. 

Curtius (Quintus), a Latin hiftorian who wrote 
the life of Alexander the Great in 10 books, of which 
the two firft are not indeed extant, but are fo well 
fupplied by Freinfhemius, that the lofs is fcarcely re¬ 
gretted Where this writer was born, or even when 
he lived, are points no one pretends to know. By his 
ftyle he is fuppofed to have lived in or near the Au¬ 
guftan age ; while fome are not wanting, who ima¬ 
gine the work to have been compofed in Italy about 
300 years ago,- and the name of Quintus Curtius to be 
fi&irioufly added to it. Cardinal du Perron was fo great 
an admirer of this work, as to declare one page of it 
to be worth 30 of Tacitus ; yet M. le Clerc, at the 
end of his Art of Criticifm, has charged the writer 
with great ignorance and many con traditions. He 
has neverthelefs many qualities as a writer, which will 
always make him admired and applauded. 
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Curvature CURVATURE of a Line, is the peculiar inan- 
II nerof its bending or flexure, by which it becomes a 
Cui'co . cur ve of fach and luch peculiar properties. 

' v ' CURVE, in geometry, a line which running on 
continually in all directions, may be cut by one right 
line in more points than one. See Conic Sections 
and Fluctions. 

CURVET, or Corvet, in the manege, an air in 
which the horfe’s kgs are raifed higher than in the 
denii volt: being a kind of leap up, and a little for¬ 
wards', wherein the horfe raifes both his fore-legs at 
once, equally advanced, (when he is going ilraight 
forward, and not in a circle), and as his fore-legs are 
falling, lie immediately raifes his hind legs, equally ad¬ 
vanced, and notone before the other: fo that ail his 
four legs are in the air at once: and as he fets them 
down, he marks but twice with them. 

CURVILINEAR,' or Curvilinear, is laid of fi¬ 
gures bounded by curves or crooked lines. 

- CURVIROSTRA, in ornithology. See Loxia. 

CURULE chair, in Roman antiquity, a chair a- 1 
domed with ivory, wherein the great magiflrates of 
Rome had a right to fit and be carried. 

The curule magiflrates were the asdiles, the prae¬ 
tors, cenfors, and confute. This chair was fitted in a 
kind of chariot, whence it had its name. The fena- 
tors who had borne the offices of asdiles, praetors, &c. 
were carried to the fenate-houfe in this chair, as were 
alfo thofe who triumphed, and firch as went to admi- 
niiler juflice, &c. See JEvile, &c. 

CURZOLA, an itlaudin the gulf of Venice, lying 
on the coafl of Dalmatia. -It is about-ao miles long, 
and has a fmall town of the fame name, with a bifhop’s 
fee. It belongs to the Venetians. E. Long. 17. 1 5. 
N. Lat. 43. 6. 

CUSA (Nicholas de), a learned cardinal, born of 
mean parentage, and named from Cufa, the place of 
his birth. He was made a cardinal in 1448 j and be¬ 
ing appointed governor of Rome by Pope Pius II. du¬ 
ring his abfence at Mantua, he was the chief concer- 
ter and manager of the war againft the Turks. He 
founded a church, and a noble library of Greek and 
Latin authors, at Cufa ; and left many excellent works 
behind him, which were collected and publifhed in three 
volumes at Bafil in 15:65. In thefe he has made no 
fcruple to deleft the lying traditions and fophiftries of 
the Roman church. 

CUSCQ, a large and handfome town of South A- 
merica in Peru, formerly the refidence of the Incas. 
It is feated at the foot, of a mountain, and is built in a 
- fquare form, in the middle of which there is the belt 
market in all America. Four large ftreets terminate in 
this fquare, which are all as Ilraight as a line, and re¬ 
gard the four quarters of the world. The Spaniards 
tell us wonderful things of the richnefs of the Inca’s 
palace, and of the temple of the fun ; but more fober 
travellers judging from what remains, think moll of 
them to be fabulous. At prefent it contains eight large 
parilhes, and five religions houfes, the belt of which 
belongs to the'Jefuits; and the number of the inhabi¬ 
tants may be about 50,000, of which three-fourths are 
the original natives, Americans. From this town there 
is a very long road, which runs along*the Cordeleim ; 
and, at certain diftances, there are fmall houfes for 
idling places, fome parts of which arc fo artificially 


wrought, that it is furprifing how a people who had llufiuta, 
no iron tools could perforin I'uch workmanl'hip. There Culh.. 
are fireams of water run through the town, which are a ' v 
great convenience in io hot a country where it never 
rains. It is 375 miles eallof Lima. W. Long. 74. 37. 

S. Lat. 13. o. 

CUSCUTA, dodder: a genus of the digynia or¬ 
der, belonging to the tetrandria clals of plains; and 
in the natural method ranking under thofe of which 
the order is doubtful. The calyx is quadrifid ; the co¬ 
rolla monopetalous; the caplule bilocular. There 
are two fpecies ; one of which is a native of Britain, 
viz. the Europaea, dodder, hell-weed, or devil’s guts. 

This is a very lingular plant, almofl deliituteof leaves,, 
paralitica], creeping, fixing itfelf to whatever is next 
to it. It decays, at the root, and afterwards is nou- 
riflied by the plant which fupports it. Hops, flax, 
and nettles, are its common fupport; but principally 
the common nettle. Its bloffoms arc white. As foon 
as the fhoots have twined about an adjacent plant, they 
fend out from their inner furface a number of little 
veficles or papillae, which attach themfelves to the 
bark or rind of the plant. By degrees the longitudi¬ 
nal veffels of the flalk, which appear to have accom¬ 
panied the veficles, fhootfrom their extremities, and 
make their Way into the fofter plant, by dividing the 
veffels and inlinuating themfelves into- the tendered; 
part of the flalk; and fo intimately are they united 
with it, that it is eafier to break than to difengage 
them from it. The whole plant is-bitter. It affords 
a pale reddilh colour. Cows, fheep, and fwine, eat 
it; horfes refufe if ; goats are not fond of it. 

• CUSH, the eldefl fon of Ham, and father of Nim¬ 
rod ; the other fons of Culh were Seba, Havilah, Sab-' 
tah, Raamah, andSabtecha. Gen. x. 6—8. Though: 
we know of no other perfon of feriptnre that is called 
by this name, yet there are feveral countries, that are 
called by it; whether the fame man may have dwelt 
in them all at different times, or that there were fome 
other men of this name, we are ignorant. 

The Vulgate, Septuagint, and other interpreters, 
both ancient aiid modern, generally tranflate Cufli,, 
Ethiopia: but there are many paflages wherein this- 
tran(lation cannot take place. 

Culh is the name of the country watered by the 
Araxes. They who in tranflating the fituation of 
Eden, have made Cujh Ethiopia, gave rife to that 
unwarrantable opinion which jofepbus and feveral o- 
thers have entertained of the river Gihon’s being the 
Nile. In this place (Gen. ii. 13.) the LXX tranfla- 
tion renders the word Cujh by the name of Ethiopia ; 
and in this miftake is not only here followed by our 
Englifh verfion, but in the fame particular in feveral 
other places. 

Cuth is the fame as Cufh. The Chaldees generally 
put the tau where the Hebrews ufe the fchin ; they fay 
cuth, inftead of cufh. See Cuth. 

But Ethiopia is frequently in the Hebrew called 
Cujh; and Jofephus fays, that they called themfelves 
by this name, and that the fame name was given them 
by all Afia. St Jerom tells us, that the Hebrews call 
the Ethiopians by the fame name, and the Septuagint 
give them no other. Jeremiah (xiii. 23.) fays, “ Can 
the Cufhasan, or Ethiopian, change his colour.” In 
Ezekiel (xxjx. 10.) the Lord threatens to reduce 

“ Egypt 
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Cufiiioti e< "Egypt to a defan:, from the tower oft Syene even 
II unto the border of Cufli, or Ethiopia and in Ifaiah, 
(xi, it.) he fays, “ he will recover the remnant ofhis 
people, which lhall be left from AfTyria, and from 
Egypt, and Pathros, and from Cufli.” All thefe .marks 
agree with Ethiopia properly fo called, which lies to 
■ the fouth of Egypt. 

Bochart has lliown very clearly that there was a 
'country called “ the land of Cujh” in Arabia Petrasa, 
bordering upon Egypt; that this country extended 
itfelf principally upon the eaftern Ihore of the Red- 
Sea, and, at its extremity, to the point of this fea, in¬ 
clining towards Egypt and Paleftine. 

Thus there are three countries of the name of Cufli, 
defcribed in fcripture, and all confounded by interpre¬ 
ters under the general name of Ethiopia. 

CUSHION, in engraving, is a bag of leather filled 
with fand, commonly about nine inches fqttare, and 
three or four thick, ufcd for fupporting the plate to be 
engraved. 

Cushion, in gilding, is made of leather, faflenedto 
a fquare board, from 14 inches fquare to 10, with a 
handle. The vacuity between the leather and board 
is fluffed with fine tow or wool, fo that the outer fur- 
face may be Hat and even. It is ufed for receiving the 
leaves of gold from the paper, in order to its being 
cut into proper fizes and figures. 

CUSI, in natural hiftory, a name given by the 
people of the Philippine iftands to a very frnall and 
very beautiful fpecies of parrot. 

CUSP, cufpis, properly denotes the point of a fpear 
or fword; but is ufed in altronomy to exprefs the 
points or horns of the moon, or any other luminary. 

Cusp, inaflrology, is ufed for the firfl pointof each 
of the 12 houfes, in a figure or fcheme of the hea¬ 
vens. See House. 

CUSPIDATED, in botany, are fuch plants whofe 
leaves are pointed like a fpear. 

CUSPINIAN (John), a German, was born at Swein- 
furt in 1473 ; and died at Vienna in 1529. He was 
firfl phyfician to the emperor Maximilian I. and em¬ 
ployed "by that prince in feveral delicate negotiations. 
We have of his in Latin, 1. A hiftory of the Roman 
emperors from Julius Casfar to the death of Maximi¬ 
lian I. Degory Wheare, in his Methodus Legenda: 
Hiforits, calls this luculentumfane opus, ir omniumlec- 
tionc digniffimum.” 2. An hiftory of Anftria; being a 
kind of continuation of the preceding. 3. An hiftory 
of the origin of the Turks, and of their cruelties to¬ 
wards Chriftians. Gerard VofTms calls Cufpinian 
magnum Jno ecvo hiftoria lumen, 

CUSTOM, a very comprehenfive term, denoting 
the manners,, ceremonies, and; fafhions, of a people, 
which having turned into a habit, and palled, into ufe, 
obtain the force of laws; in which fdnfe it implies 
fuch ufagcs, as, though voluntary at firfl, are yet by 
pradtice become neceffary. 

Cuftom is hence, both by lawyers and civilians, de¬ 
fined ley. non fcripta, “ a law or right nor written,” 
eftabl ilhed by long ufage, and the confent of our an- 
ceftors: in which fen.fe ir Hands oppofed to,the lex 
fcripta, or “ the written law.” See Law, Part II. 
n° 38—41. 

Custom and Habit, in the human economy. The 
former is often 'confounded with the latter. By cu- 
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ftom we mean a frequent reiteration of the fame adl; Cuftom 
and by habit, the efiedt that cuftom has on the mind and Habit, 
or body. This curious fubjedt falls to be conlidered "—' v — 
firfl in a moral, and fecondly in a phyfical, light. 

I. Influence ofCufiom and Habit, on the Mind, &c. 

Cuftom hath fuch influence upon many of our feel¬ 
ings, by warping and varying them, that its opera¬ 
tions demand the attention of all who would be ac¬ 
quainted with human nature. The fubjedt, however, Xalmes's 
is intricate. Some pleafures are fortified by cuftom : Elements «/ 
and yet cuftom begets familiarity, and confeqnently Cntidjm. 
indifference: 

If all the year were playing holidays, 

To fport would be as tedious as to work : 

But when they feldom come, they wifh’d for come. 

And nothing pleafeth but rare accidents. Skalefp. 

In many inflances, fatiety and difgufl are the confe- 
quences of reiteration: again, though cuftom blunts 
the edge of diftrefs and of pain ; yet the want of any 
tiling to which we have been long accuftomed is a fort 
of torture. A clue to guide us through all the intri¬ 
cacies of this labyrinth, would be an acceptable pre- 
fent. 

Whatever be the caufe, it is certain that we are 
much influenced by cuftom: it hath an effedt upon 
our pleafures, upon our adtions, and even upon our 
thoughts and femiments. Habit makes no figure du¬ 
ring the vivacity of youth : in middle age it gains 
ground ; and in old age governs without controul. Ia 
that period of life, generally fpeaking, we eat at 1 
certain hour, take exercife at a certain hour, go to 
reft at a certain hour, all.by the dircdlion of habit: 
nay, a particular feat, table, bed, comes to be effen- 
tial ; and a habit in any of thefe cannot be controlled, 
without uneaftnefs. 

Any flight or moderate pleafure, frequently rejte- 
'rated for a long time, forms a peculiar connedtion be¬ 
tween us and the thing that caufes the pleafure. This 
connedtion, termed habit, has the effedt to awaken our 
defire or appetite, for that thing when it returns not 
as ufual. During the courfe of enjoyment, the plea¬ 
fure rifes infenfibly higher and higher till a habit be 
eftablifhed : at which time the pleafure is at its height. 

It continues not, however, ftationary : the fame cu- 
flomary reiteration which carried it to its height, 
brings it down again by infenfible degrees, even low¬ 
er than it was at firfl; but of that circnmftance after¬ 
ward. What at prefent we have in view is to prove 
by experiments, that thofe things which at firfl are 
but moderately agreeable, are the apteft to become, 
habitual. Spirituous liquors, at firfl fcarce agreeable, 
readily produce an habitual appetite : and cuftom pre¬ 
vails fo far, as even to make us fond of things origi¬ 
nally difagreeable, fuch as coffee, aflafeetida, and to¬ 
bacco. 

A walk upon the quarter-deck, though intolerably 
confined, becomes however fo agreeable by cuftom), 
that a failor in his walk on fhore confines himfelf com¬ 
monly within the fame bounds. The author knew a 
man who had relinquifhed the fea for a country-life : 
in the corner of his garden he reared an artificial 
mount with a level fummit, refembling moft accurately 
a quarter-deck, not only in fhape but in fize ; and 
here he generally walked. In Minorca governor 
Kane made an excellent road the whole length of the 

i tland ; 
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Cuftom ifland ; and yet the inhabitants adhere to the old road, 
and Habit, though not only longer, but extremely bad. Play or 
— v 'gaming, at firft barely amuling by the occupation it 

affords, becomes in time extremely agreeable ; and is 
frequently profecuted with avidity, as if it were the 
chief bufinefs of life. The fame observation is appli¬ 
cable to the pleafures of the internal fenfes, thole of 
knowledge and virtue in particular : children have 
fcarce any fenfe of thefe pleafures; and men very 
little who are in the ftate of nature without culture : 
our tafte for virtue and knowledge improves ilowly : 
but is capable of growing llronger than any other ap¬ 
petite in human nature. 

To introduce an adtive habit, frequency of adbs is 
not fufficient without length of time : the quickelt fuc- 
ceffion of ads in a fliort time is not fufficient; nor a 
flow fucceffion in the longelt time. The effed muff 
be produced by a moderate foft adion, and a long fe- 
ries of eafy touches, removed from each other by lhort 
intervals. Nor are thefe fufficient without regularity 
in the time, place, and other circumffances of the ac¬ 
tion : the more uniform any operation is, the fooner 
it becomes habitual. And this holds equally in a paf- 
five habit; variety in any remarkable degree, pre¬ 
vents the effed : thus any particular food will fcarce 
ever become habitual where the manner of dreffing 
is varied. The circumffances then requiffte to aug¬ 
ment a moderate pleafure, and at the long-run to 
form a habit, are weak uniform ads, reiterated du¬ 
ring a long courfe of time, without any confiderable 
interruption: every agreeable caufe that operates in 
this manner will grow habitual. 

AffeBion and averfion, as diftinguiffied from paffion 
on the one hand, and on the other from original dif- 
pofition, are in reality habits refpeding particular ob- 
jeds, acquired in the manner above fet forth. The 
pleafure of focial intercourfe with any perfon, muff 
originally be faint, and frequently reiterated, in order 
to eftabliffi the habit of affedion. Affedion thus ge¬ 
nerated, whether it be friendffiip or love, feldom fwells 
into any tumultuous or vigorous paffion ; btu is how¬ 
ever the ffrongeft cement that can bind together two 
individuals of the human fpecies. In like manner, a 
flight degree of difguft often reiterated with regula- 
Vol.V. 


rity, grows into the habit of averfion, which com¬ 
monly fublifts for life. 

Objeds of tafte that are delicious, far from tending 
-to become habitual, are apt by indulgence to produce 
fatiety and difguft : no man contrads a habit of fu- 
gar, honey, or fweet-meats, as he doth of tobacco. 

Thefe violent delights have violent ends, 

And in their triumphs die. The fweeteft honey 
Is loathfome in its own delicioufnefs, 

And in the tafte confounds the appetite ; 

Therefore love mod’rately, long love doth fo; 

Too fwift arrives as tardy as too flow. 

Romeo and “Juliet, aSl a. fe. 6. 

The fame obfervation holds with refped to all objeds 
that being extremely agreeable raife violent paffions : 
fuch paffions are incompatible with a habit of any fort; 
and in particular they never produce affedion or a- 
verlion : a man who at firft fight falls violently in 
love, has a ffrong defire of enjoyment, but no affedion 
for the woman (a) : a man who is furprifed with an 
unexpeded favour, burns for an opportunity to exert 
his gratitude, without having any affedion for his be- 
nefador: neither does defire of vengeance for an atro¬ 
cious injury involve averfion. 

It is perhaps not eafy to fay why moderate plea¬ 
fures gather ftrength by cuftom : but two caufes con¬ 
cur to prevent that effed in the more intenfe plea¬ 
fures. Thefe, - by an original law in our nature, in- 
•creafe quickly to their full growth, and decay with no 
lefs precipitatibn : and cuftom is too flow in its ope¬ 
ration to overcome that law. The other caufe is not 
lefs powerful: exquilite.pleafure is extremely fatiguing ; 
occalioning, as a natnralift would fay, great expence 
of animal fpirits; and of fuch the mind cannot bear fo 
frequent gratification, as to fuperinduce a habit: if 
the thing that raifes the pleafure return before the mind 
have recovered its tone and reliffi, difguft enfues inftead 
of pleafure. 

A habit never fails to admoniffi us of the wonted 
time of gratification, by raifing a pain for want of the 
objed, and a defire to have it. The pain of want is 
always firft felt: the delire naturally follows; and 
upon prefenting the objed, both vaniffi inftantaneoully. 
Thus a'man accuftomed to tobacco, feels, at the end 
4 I of 


(a) Violent love, without affedion, is finely exemplified in the following ftory. When Conftantinople was 
taken by theTurks, Irene, a young Greek of air illuftrious family, fell into the hands of Mahomet II. who was 
at that time in the prime of youth and glory. His favage heart being fubdued by her charms, he ffiut himfelf 
up with Her, denying accefs even to his minifters. Love obtained fucli afeendent as to make him frequently 
abandon the army, and fly to his Irene. War relaxed, for vidory was no longer the monarch’s favourite paf¬ 
fion. The foldiers, accuftomed to booty, began to murmur, and the infedion fpread even among the command¬ 
ers. The Baffia Muftapha, confulting the fidelity he owed his mafter, was the firft who durft acquaint him of 
the difeourfes held publicly to the prejudice of his glory. The fullaff, after a gloomy iilence, formed his refo- 
lution. He ordered Muftapha to affemble the troops next morning; and then with precipitation retired to 
Irene’s apartment. Never before did that princefs appear fo charming ; never before did the prince beftow fo 
many warm cardies. To give a new luftre ter her beauty, he exhorted her women next morning to beflow their 
utmoft art and care on her drefs. He took her by the hand, led her into the middle of the army, and pulling 
off her vail, demanded of the baffias with a fierce look, whether they h,id ever beheld fuch a beauty ? After an 
awful paufe, Mahomet with one hand laying hold of the young Greek by her beautiful locks, and with the o- 
ther pulling out his feimitar, fevered the head from the body at one ftroke. Then turning to his grandees, 
with eyes wild and furious, “ This fword (fays he), when it is my will, knows to cut the bands of love.” 
However ftrange it may appear, we learn from experience, that delire of enjoyment may conlift with the moft 
brutal averfion, direded both to the fame kvoman. Of this we have a noted example in the firft book of Sully’s 
Memoirs ; to which we choofe to refer the reader, for it is too grofs to be tranferibed. 


Cuftom 
and Habit. 
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iflom of the ufi.ial interval, a.coofufed pain of want; which 

H-bit. at firlt points at nothing in particular, though it foon 

' v fettles upon its accultomed objed: and the fame may 
be obferved in perfons addicted to drinking, who are 
often in an imeafy rcftlefs itate before they think of 
the bottle. In pleafures indulged regularly, and at 
equal intervals, the appetite, remarkably obfequiotls to 
cultom, returns regularly with the ufual time of gra¬ 
tification ; no-t fooner, even though the objed be 
prefented. This pain of want arifing fromhabir, feems 
diredly oppoftte to that of fatiety ; and it muft ap¬ 
pear fingular, that frequency of gratification fhould 
produce effects fo oppoftte, as are the pains of excefs 
and of want. 

The appetites that refped the prefervation and pro¬ 
pagation of our fpecies, are attended with a pain of 
want fimilar to that occafioned by habit: hunger and 
third are uneafy fenfations of want, which always pre¬ 
cede the defire of eating or drinking ; and a pain for 
want of carnal enjoyment, precedes the defire of an 
object. The pain being thus felt independent of an 
objed, cannot be cured but by gratification. Very 
different is an ordinary paffion, in which defire pre¬ 
cedes the pain of want ; fuch a paffion cannot exid 
but while the objed is in view ; and therefore, by re¬ 
moving the objed out of thought, it vanilheth with its 
delire and pain of want. 

The natural appetites abovementioned, differ from 
habit in the following particular : they have an unde¬ 
termined diredion toward all objeds of gratification 
in general; whereas an habitual appetite is direded 
to a particular objed : the attachment we have by ha¬ 
bit to a particular woman, differs widely from the na¬ 
tural paffion which comprehends the whole fex ; and 
the habitual relilh for a particular difh, is far from be¬ 
ing the fame with a vague appetite for food. That 
difference notwithftanding, it is dill remarkable, that 
nature hath enforced the gratification of certain natu¬ 
ral appetites eifential to the fpecies, by a pain of the 
fame Tort with that which habit produceth. 

The pain of habit is lefs under onr power than any 
other pain that arifes from want of gratification : hun¬ 
ger and third are more eafily endured, efpecially at 
fird, than an ufual intermifliou of any habitual plea- 
dire : perfons are often heard declaring, they would 
forego fleep or food, rather than tobacco. We mud 
not however conclude, that the gratification of an ha¬ 
bitual appetite affords the fame delight with the gra¬ 
tification of one that is natural: far from it; the pain 
of want only is greater. 

The flow and reiterated ads that produce a habir, 
dretigthen the mind to enjoy the habitual pleafure in 
greater quantity and more frequency than originally ; 
and by that means a habit of intemperate gratification 
is often formed : after unbounded ads of intemperance, 
the habitual relifh is foon reflored, and the pain for 
want of enjoyment returns with freih vigour. 

The caufes of the prefent emotions hitherto in view, 
are either an individual, fuch as a companion, a cer¬ 
tain dwelling-place, a certain amufement ; or a parti¬ 
cular fpecies, fuch as coffee, mutton, or any other 
food. But habit is not confined to fuch. A condant 
train of trifling diveriions may form fuch a habit in 
the mind, that it cannot be eafy a moment without 
amufement > a variety in the objeds prevents a habit 
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as to any one in particular; but as the train is uniform Cultom 
with refped to amufement, the habit is formed accor- aBd Habit, 
dingly ; and that fort of habit may be denominated a ' v ‘ 
generic habit, in oppolition to the former, which is a 
fpecific habit. A habit of a town-life, of country-(ports, 
of folitude, of reading, or of bufinefs, where fufficient- 
ly varied, are indances of generic habits. Every fpe¬ 
cific habit hath a mixture of the generic ; for the ha¬ 
bit of any one fort of food makes the tade agreeable, 
and we are fond of that tade wherever found. Thus 
a man deprived of an habitual objed, takes up with 
what mod refembles it j deprived of tobacco, any 
bitter herb will do rather than want: a habit of 
punch makes wine a good refource: accudomed to 
the fweet fociety and comforts of matrimony, the man 
unhappily deprived of his beloved objed, inclines the 
fooner to a fecond. In general, when we are deprived 
of a habitual objed, we are fond of its qualities in any 
other objed. 

The reafons are afligned above, why the caufes of 
intenfe pleafure become not readily habitual: but now 
we difeover, that thefe reafons conclude only againd 
fpecific habits. In the cafe of a weak pleafure, a ha¬ 
bit is formed by frequency and uniformity of reitera¬ 
tion, which, in the cafe of an intenfe pleafure, pro- 
dneeth fatiety and difgud. But it is remarkable, that 
fatiety and difgud have no efied, except as to that 
thing fingly which occafioas them : a forfeit of honey 
produceth not a loathing of fugar ; and intemperance 
with one woman produceth no difrelilh of the fame 
pleafure with others. Hence it is eafy to account for 
a generic habit in any intenfe pleafure : the delight 
we had in the gratification of the appetite, inflames, 
the imagination, and makes us, with avidity, fearch 
for the lame gratification in v hatever other objed it 
ean be found. And thus uniform frequency in grati¬ 
fying the fame paffion upon different objeds, produ¬ 
ceth at length a generic habit. In this manner one 
acquires an habitual delight in high and poignant fau¬ 
ces, rich drefs, fine equipages, crowds of company, and 
in whatever is commonly termed pleafure. There con¬ 
curs at the fame time, to introduce this habit, a pe¬ 
culiarity obferved above, that reiteration of ads en¬ 
larges the capacity of the mind, to admit a more plen¬ 
tiful gratification than originally, with regard to fre¬ 
quency as well as quantity. 

Hence it appears, that though a fpecific habir can¬ 
not be formed but upon a moderate pleafure, a gene¬ 
ric habit may be formed upon any fort of pleafure, 
moderate or immoderate, that hath variety of objeds. 

The only difference is, that a weak pleafure runs na¬ 
turally into a fpecific habit; whereas an intenfe plea-, 
fure is altogether averfe to fuch a habit. In a word, 
it is only in fingular cafes that a moderate pleafure 
produces a generic habit; but an intenfe pleafure can¬ 
not produce any other habit. 

The appetites that refped the prefervation and pro¬ 
pagation of the fpecies, are formed into habit in a pe¬ 
culiar manner; the time as well as meafure of their 
gratification are much under the power of cultom ; 
which, introducing a change upon the body, occafions 
a proportional change in the appetites. Thus, if the 
body be gradually formed to a certain quantity of food 
at flated times, the appetite is regulated accordingly ; 
and the appetite is again changed, when a different 

habit 
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Cuftom habit of body is introduced by a different pradtice. 
and Habit. Here it would feem, that the change is not made upon 
" ' the mind, which is commonly the cafe inpaiiive habits, 

but upon the body. 

When rich food is brought down by ingredients of 
a plainer tafte, the compolition is fufceptible of a fpe- 
cittc habit. Thus the ftveet taite of fugar, rendered 
lels poignant in a mixture, may, in courfe of time, 
produ.e a ipeciiic habit for fuch mixture. As mode¬ 
rate pleafures, by becoming more intenfe, tend to ge¬ 
neric habits ; fo intenfe pleafures, by becoming more 
moderate, tend to fpecific habits. 

The beauty of the human figure, by a fpecial re¬ 
commendation of nature, appears to us fupreme, amid 
the great variety of beauteous forms bellowed upon 
■animals. The various degrees in which individuals 
enjoy that property, render it an object fometimes 
of a moderate, fometimes of an intenfe, paflion. The 
moderate paflion, admitting frequent reiteration with¬ 
out diminution, and occupying the mind without ex- 
haufling it, turns gradually ftronger till it becomes a 
habit. Nay, inltances are not wanting, of a face at 
firft difagreeable, afterward rendered indifferent by 
familiarity, and at length agreeable by cuftom. On 
the other hand, confummate beauty, at the very firfl 
glance, fills the mind fo as to admit no increafer En¬ 
joyment leifims the pleafure ; and if often repeated, 
ends commonly in fatirny and difgnlt. The impref- 
lions made by confummate beauty, in a gradual fuc- 
ceffion from lively to faint, conlhtute a feries oppofite 
to that of faint impreffions waxing gradually more 
lively, till they produce a fpecific habit. But the mind 
when accuilomed to beauty contrails a relifh for it in 
general, though often repelled from particular objedls 
by the pain of fatiety ; and thus a generic habit is 
formed, of which inconltancy in love is the necelfary 
confequence ; for a generic habit, comprehending e- 
very beautiful objefl, is an invincible obftrudtion to a 
fpecific habit, which is confined to one. 

But a matter which is of great importance to the 
youth of both fexes, deferves more than a curfory 
view. Though the pleafant emotion of beauty differs 
widely from the corporeal appetite, yet when both 
are diredted to the fame objedt, they produce a very 
llrong complex paflion : enjoyment in that cafe muft 
be exquifite ; and therefore more apt to produce fa¬ 
tiety than in any other cafe whatever. ’ This is a ne¬ 
ver-failing effedl, where confummate beauty in the 
one party, meets with a warm imagination and great 
fenfibility in the other. What we are here explain¬ 
ing, is true without exaggeration ; and they muft be 
infenfible upon whom it makes no impreflion : it de- 
ferves well to be pondered by the young and the amo¬ 
rous, who, in forming the matrimonial focicty, are too 
often blindly impelled by the animal pleafure merely, 
inflamed by beauty. It may indeed happen after the 
pleafure is gone, and go it muft with a fvvift pace, 
that a new connection is formed upon more dignified 
and more lading principles : but this is a dangerous 
experiment; for even fuppoling good fenfe, good 
temper, and internal merit of every fort, yet a new 
connedtion upon fuch qualifications is rarely formed : 
it commonly, or rather always happens, that fuch qua¬ 
lifications, the only folid foundation of an indiffoluble 
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connexion, are rendered altogether invilibleby fdiiely Oufom 
of enjoyment creating difgull. and Habit. 

One effedl of cuftom, different from any that have' " 
been explained, muft not be omitted, bccaufe it makes 
a great figure in human nature : though cuftom aug¬ 
ments moderate pleafures, and lefl'ens thofe that are 
intenfe, it has a different effedl with reipedt to pain ; 
for it blunts the edge of every fort of pain and diftrefs, 
faint or acute. Uninterrupted mifery, therefore, i:, 
attended with one good effedl: if its torments be in- 
ceflant, cuftom hardens us to bear them. 

The changes made in forming habits are curious. 

Moderate pleafures are augmented gradually by reite¬ 
ration, till they become habitual; and then are at 
their height: but they are not long flationary; ft;r 
from that point they gradually decay, till they vanifli 
altogether. The pain occafioned by want of gratifi¬ 
cation, runs a different courfe : itincreafes uniformly ; 
and at laft becomes extreme, when the pleafure of 
gratification is reduced to nothing. 

-It fo fall s out, 

That what we have we prize not to the worth, 

While we enjoy it; hut being lack’d and loft, 

Why then we rack the value ; then we find 
The virtue that pofTeffion would not Ihow us 
Whilft it was ours. 

Much ado about Nothing , a 61 4 fc. %. 

The effedl of cuftom with relation to a lpccific habit, 
is difplayed through all its varieties in the ufe of to¬ 
bacco. The tafte of that plant is at firfl extremely 
unpleafant: our difgnft leflens gradually, till it vanilh 
altogether ; at which period the tafte is neither agree¬ 
able nor difagreeable : continuing the ufe of the plant, 
we begin to relilli it; and our relifh improves by ufe, 
till it arrive at perfedtion : from that period it gradu- 
allydecays, while the habit is in a ftateof incrementy 
and confequently the pain of want. The refult is, that 
when the habit has acquired its greateft vigour, the 
relifh is gone ; and accordingly we often fmoke and 
take fnuff habitually, without fo much as being con- 
feiousof the operation. We rrtuft except gratification 
after the pain of want; the pleafure of which gratifi¬ 
cation is the greateft when the habit is the rnoft vi¬ 
gorous: it is of the fame kind with the pleafure one 
feels upon being delivered from the rack. This plea- 
fure however is but occafionally the effedl of habit; 
and however exquifite, is avoided as much as -poffiblc 
becaufe of the pain that precedes it. 

With regard to the pain of want, we can difeover 
no difference between a generic and a fpecific habit; 
but thefe habits differ widely with refpedbto the pofi- 
tive pleafure. We have had occafion to obferve, that 
the pleafure of a fpecific habit decays gradually till it 
turn imperceptible : the pleafure of a generic habit, on 
the contrary, being fupported by variety of gratifica 
tion, fuffers little or no decay afrer it comes to its 
height. However it may be with other generic ha¬ 
bits, the obfervarion certainly holds with refpedltothe 
pleafures of virtue and of knowledge : the pleafure of 
doing good has an unbounded fcope, and may be fo 
varioufly gratified that it can never decay ; fcience is 
equally unbounded ; our appetite for knowledge ha¬ 
ving an ample range of gratification, where difeove- 
ries are recommended by novelty, by variety, by uti¬ 
lity, or by all of them. 
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iftom In this intricate inquiry, we have endeavoured, but 
habit, without fuceefs, to dilcover by what particular means 
it is that cuftom hath influence upon us : and now no¬ 
thing feerns left, but to hold our nature to be fo fra¬ 
med as to be fufceptible of fuch influence. And fup- 
poling it purpofely fo framed, it will not be difficult to 
rind out feveral important final caufes. That the power 
of cuftom is a happy contrivance for our good, cannot 
have efcaped any one who reflects, that bulinefs is our 
province, and pieafure our relaxation only. Nowi'a- 
tiety is lieceflary to check exquifite pleafures, which 
otherwife would engrofs the mind and unqualify us 
for bufinefs. On the other hand, as bufmel's is forne- 
times painful, and is never pleafant beyond modera¬ 
tion, the habitual increafe of moderate pieafure, and 
the converlion of pain into pieafure, are admirably 
contrived for difappointing the malice of fortune, and 
for reconciling us to whatever courfe of life may be 
our lot : 

How ufe doth breed a habit in a man! 

This ihadowy defert, unfrequented woods, 

I better brook than flourilhing peopled towns. 

Here I can fit alone, unfeen of any. 

And to the nightingale’s complaining notes 
Tune my diftreffes, and record my woes. 

‘two Gentlemen ofVerena, aSi $.fc. 4. 

As the foregoing diftindtion between intenfe and 
moderate, holds in pieafure only, every degree of pain 
being foftened by time, cuftom is a catholicon for pain 
and diltrefs of every fort; and of that regulation the 
final caufe requires no illuflration. 

Another final caufe of cuftom will be highly relifhed 
by every perfon of humanity, and yet has in a great 
meafure been overlooked ; which is, that cuftom hath 
a greater influence than any other known caufe, to 
put the rich and the poor upon a level: weak plea¬ 
fures, the lhare of the latter, become fortunately 
ftronger by cuftom ; while voluptuous pleafures, the 
fhare°of the former, are continually lofmg ground by 
fatiety. Men of fortune, who poliefs palaces, futnp- 
tuous gardens, rich fields, enjoy them lefs than paffen- 
gers do. The goods of Fortune are not unequally 
diftributed ; the opulent poflefs what others enjoy. 

And indeed, if it be the effeft of habit, to produce 
the pain of want in a high degree while there is little 
pieafure in enjoyment, a voluptuous life is of all the 
leaft to be envied. Thofe who are habituated to high 
feeding, eafy vehicles, rich furniture, a crowd of va¬ 
lets, much deference and flattery, enjoy but a fmall 
lhare of happinefs, while they are expofed to mani¬ 
fold diftrefles. To fuch a man, enflaved by eale and 
luxury, even the petty inconveniences in travelling, of 
a rough road, bad weather, or hornexy fare, are leri- 
011s evils: he lofes his tone of mind, turns peevilh, and 
would wreak his refennnent even upon the common 
accidents of life. Better far to ufe the goods of for¬ 
tune with moderation: a man who by temperance 
and activity hath acquired a hardy conftitution, is, on 
the one hand, guarded againft external accidents ; and, 
on the other, is provided with great variety of enjoy- 
Inent ever at command. 

We {hall clofe this branch of the fnbjeft with an 
article more delicate than abftrufe, viz. what authority 
cuftom ought to have over our tafte in the fine arts. 
One particular is certain, that we cheerfully abandon 


tothe authority of cuftom things that nature hath left Cuftom 
indifferent. It is cuffom, not nature, that hath efta- and habit, 
blilhed a difference between the right hand and the ' 
left, fo as to make it aukward and difagreeable to ufe 
the left where the right is commonly ufed. The va¬ 
rious colours, though they affed us differently, are all 
of them agreeable in their purity : but cuffom has re¬ 
gulated that matter in.another manner ; a black Ikin 
upon a human being, is to ns difagreeable ; and a 
while Ikin probably not lefs fo to a negro. Thus 
things, originally indifferent, become agreeable or dif¬ 
agreeable by the force of cuffom. JSior will this be 
furprizing after the difeovery made above, that the 
original agrceablenefs or difagreeablenefs of an objeft, 
is, by the influence of cuffom, often converted into the 
oppolite quality. 

Proceeding to matters of taffe, where there is natu¬ 
rally a preference o'f one thing before another; it is 
certain, in the firff place, that our faint and more de¬ 
licate feelings are readily fufceptible of a bias from 
cuffom ; and therefore that it is no proof of a defec¬ 
tive taffe, to find thefe in fome meafure influenced 
by cuftom : drtfs and the modes of external behavi¬ 
our, are regulated by cuftom in every country : the 
deep red or vermilion with which the ladies in France 
cover their cheeks, appears to them beautiful in fpite 
of nature ; and ftrangets cannot altogether be jufti- 
fied in condemning that praftice, confidering the law¬ 
ful authority of cuftom, or of th t fajhiou as it is call¬ 
ed : it is told of the people who inhabit the lkirts of 
the Alps facing the north, that the fwelling they tmi- 
verfally have in the neck is to them agreeable. So far 
has cuftom power to change the nature of things, and 
to make an objedt originally difagreeable take on an 
oppoftte appearance. 

But as to every particular that can be denominated 
proper or improper, right or wrong, cuftom has little 
authority, and ought to have none. The principle of 
duty takes naturally place in every other ; and it ar¬ 
gues a lhameful weaknefs or degeneracy of mind, to 
find it in any cafe lo far fubdued as to fubmit to cuf¬ 
tom. 

II. Effetfs ofCup om and Habit inthe Animal Economy. 

Thefe may be reduced to five heads. 1. On the Am¬ 
ple folids. 2. On the organs of fenfe. 3, On the 
moving power. 4. On the whole nervous power. 

5. On the fyftem of blood-veflels. 

1. Effects on the Simple Solids. Cuftom determines 
the degree of flexibility of which they are capable. 

By frequently repeated flexion, the feveral particles of 
which thefe folids confift are rendered more fupple 
and moveable on each other. A piece of catgut, e.g. 
when on the ftretch, and having a weight appended CullensLet- 
to its middle, will be bended thereby perhaps half an tures on the 
inch ; afterwards, by frequent repetitions of the fame Mat. Med. 
weight, or by increafing the weight, the flexibility lft edit> 
will be rendered double. The degree of flexibility has 
a great effedl in determining the degree of ofcillation, 
provided that elafticity is not affedled; if it go beyond 
this, it produces flaccidity. Again, cuffom determines 
the degree of tenfion ; for the fame elaftic chord that 
now ofcillates in a certain degree of'tenfion, will, by 
frequent repetition of thefe ofcillations, be fo far re¬ 
laxed, that.the extenfion muff be renewed in order to 
produce the fame teniion, and confequently the fame 

vibra- 
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Cuftom vibrations, as. at firfl. This appears in many inflances 
snd Habit. ; n the animal economy, as when different mufcles con- 
' “ ' cur to give a fixed point or tenfion to each other: 

and thus a weakly etiild totters as it walks; but by 
giving it a weight to carry, and by thus increafing the 
tenfion of the fyitem, it walks more fteadily. In like 
manner the lhlnefs of the fyflem gives ilrcngth, by 
diftending the velfels every where, and fo giving ten¬ 
fion : hence a man, by good nouriihment, from being 
weak, acquires a great increafe of ftrength in a few 
days : and on the other hand, evacuations weaken by 
taking off the tenlion. 

2. Ejj'Ms on the Organs of Senfe. Repetition gives 
a greater degree of fenlibility, in fo far only as it ren¬ 
ders perception more accurate. Repetition alone gives 
lafling itnpreflion, and thus lays the foundation of me¬ 
mory ; for lingle impreflions are but retained for a 
fhort time, and are foon forgot. Thus a perfon, who 
at prefent has little knowledge of cloths,, will, by fre¬ 
quently handling them, acquire a lkill of difeerning 
them, which toothers feems alrnoft impoflible. Many 
are apt to miltake this for a nicer fenfibility, but they 
are much miftaken ; for it is ail uuiverfal law, that the 
repetition ol imprellion renders us lefs acute. This is 
Well ill nitrated by the operation of medicines; for all 
medicines whh h adt on the organs of fenfe muff, after 
fome time, be increafed in their dofe to produce the 
fame effects as at firth This affords a rule in pradtice 
with regard to thefe medicines ; it becoming neceffary, 
after a certain time, to change one medicine even 
for a weaker of the fame nature. Thus medicines, 
which even have no great apparent force, are found, 
’by long ufe, to deftroy the fenfibility of the fyflem to 
other impreflions. But to this general rule, that, by 
repetition, the force of impreflions is more and more 
'diminifhed, there are fome exceptions. Thus perfons, 
by a ftrong emetic, have had their flomachs rendered 
fo irritable, that i-20th of the firfl dofe was fufficient 
to produce the fame effedt. This, however, oftener 
takes place when the vomit is repeated every day; 
for if the fame vomit be given at pretty confiderable 
intervals the general rule is obferved to hold good. 
Thus two contrary effects of habit are to be noted ; 
and it is proper to obferve, that the greater irritability 
is more readily produced when the firfl imprellion is 
great, as in the cafe firfl given of the ftrong emetic. 
This maybe farther illuftrated by the effect of fear, 
which is commonly obferved to be diminilhed on repe¬ 
tition ; which can only be attributed to cuftom : while, 
on the other hand, there are inflances of perfons, who 
having once got a great fright, have for ever after 
continued fiaves to fears excited by impreffions of the 
like kind, however flight, which muft be imputed en¬ 
tirely to excefs of the firft imprellion, as has been al¬ 
ready obferved. To this head alfo belongs the affo- 
ciatiou of ideas, which is the foundation of memory 
and all our intelledhtal faculties, and is entirely the 
effect of cuftom ; with regard to the body alfo, thefe 
affociations often take place. And fometimes, in pro¬ 
ducing effedts on the body, alfociations feemingly op- 
pofite are formed, which, through cuftom, become ab- 
folutely neceffary; e. g. a perfon long accnltomed to 
fleep in the neighbourhood of a great noife, is fo far 
from being incommoded on that account, that after¬ 
wards fuch noife becomes neceffary to produce fleep. 


It will be of ufe to attend to this in medical pradlice ; Cuftom 
for we ought to allow for, however oppolite it may anu Habit, 
feem at the time, whatever nfually attended the pur- *■ * ' 

pofe we defign to effect, lints, in the inftancc of 
deep, we mult not exculde noife when we want to 
procure reft, or any caufes which may feem oppofite 
to fuch an effedt, provided cuftom has rendered them 
neceffary. 

■3. Ejfefts on ike Moving Fibres.. A certain degree 
of tenfion is neceffary to motion, w hich is to be deter¬ 
mined by cuftom ; e. g. a fencer, accuftomed to one 
foil, cannot have the fame fteadinefs or adlivity with 
one heavier or lighter. It is neceffary alfo that every 
motion fhould be performed in the fame fttuation, or 
pofture of the body, as the perfon has been accuftom— 
ed to employ in that motion. Thus, in any chirur- 
glcal operation, a certain pofture is recommended ; 
but if the operator has been accuftomed to another, 
fuch a one, however aukward, becomes neceffary after¬ 
wards to his right performance of that operation. 

Cuftom alfo determines the degree of ofcillation of 
which the moving fibres are capable. A perfon acctt— 

Homed to ftrong mufcular exertions is quite incapable 
of the more delicate. Thus writing is performed by 
fmall mufcular contradlions ; but if a perfon has. been 
accuftomed to ftroitger motions with thefe mufcles, he 
will write with much lefs fteadinefs. 

This fubjedt of tenlion, formerly attributed to the 
fnnpicfibres, is probably more ftridtly applicable to the 
moving: for beftdes a tenfion from flexion, there is 
alfo a tenfion ftont irritation and fympathy ; e. g. the 
tenfion of the ftomach from food, gives tendon to the. 
whole body. \\ ine and fpiritucus liquors give tenlion 
e.g. aperlon that is fo affedted with tremor as fcarce- 
ly to hold a glafs of any of thefe liquors to his head, . 
has no fooner fwallowed it, than his whole body be¬ 
comes fteady ; and after the- fyflem lias been accu¬ 
ftomed to fuch ftimuli, if they are not applied at the 
ufual time, the whole body becomes flaccid, and of, 
confeqnence nnfleady in its motions.. 

Again, cuftom gives facility of motion. This feems 
to proceed from the diftenfion which the nervous - 
power gives to the moving fibres thcmfelves. But in 
whatever manner it is occafioned, the effedt is obvi¬ 
ous ; for any new or un ufual motion is performed with 
great difficulty. 

It is fuppoied that fenfation depends on a- commu¬ 
nication with the fenforium commune, by means of or¬ 
gans fufficiently diftended with nervous influence. We 
have found, that fenfibility is diminifhed by repetition. 

And we have now to obferve, that in fome cafes it 
may be increafed by repetition, owing to the nervous • 
power itfelf flowing more eafily into the part on ac¬ 
count of cuftom. Attention to a particular objedt may 
alfo determine a geater influx into any particular parr, 
and thus the fenfibility and irritability^of that particu¬ 
lar part may be increafed. 

But with regard to facility of motion, the nervous 
power, no doubt, flows rnoft eafily into thele parts to 
which it has been accuftomed : yet facility of motion 
does not entirely depend 011 this, but in part alfo on 
the concurrence of the adtion of a great many muf¬ 
cles ; e. g . Window has obferved, that in performing 
any motion, 1 a number of mufcles concur to give a fixed 
point to thole intended chiefly to adl, as well as to 

others ■ 
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Cuftom others that are to vary and modify their adtion. This, 
and. Habit, however, isaffifted by repetition and the freer influx ; 

as by experience we know the proper attitude for giving 
a fixed point in order to perform any aft ion with fa¬ 
cility and fteadinefs. 

Cuftoin gives a fpontaneons motion alfo which feems 
to recur at ftated periods, even when the exciting 
caufes are removed. Thus, if the flomach has been 
accuftomed to vomit from a particular medicine, it will 
require a much fmaller dofe than at firft, nay, even 
the very light or remembrance of it will be iufficient 
to produce the effedl; and there are not wanting al¬ 
liances of habitual vomiting, from the injudicious ad- 
miniltration of emetics. It is on this account that all 
fpafmodic affedtious fo eafily become habitual, and are 
lb difficult of cure : as we muff not only avoid all the 
exciting eaufes, even in the finallelt degree, but alfo 
their aflociations. 

Cuftom alfo gives flrength of motion ; flrength de¬ 
pends on ftrong ofcillations, a free and copious influx 
of the nervous power, and on denfe folids. But in 
what manner all thefecircumftances have been brought 
about by repetition, has been already explained. The 
effedl of cuftom, in producing flrength, may be thus 
illuftrated : a man that begins with lifting a calf, by 
continuing the fame pradlice’every day, will be able to 
-lift it when grown to the full fize of a bull. 

All this is of confiderable importance in the practice 
of phylic, though but too little regarded ; for the reco¬ 
very of weak people, in great meafure, depends on 
the ufe of exercife, fuited to their flrength, or rather 
within it, frequently repeated and gradually iucreafed. 
Farther, it is neeeffary to obferve, that cuftom regu- 
ates the particular celerity with which each motion is 
to be performed : for a perfon accuftomed, for a con¬ 
fiderable time to one degree of celerity, becomes in¬ 
capable of a greater ; e. g. a man accuftomed to flow¬ 
walking will be out of breath before he can run 20 
paces. The train, or order, iti which our motions are 
to be performed, is alfo eftablilhed by cuftom ; for if 
a man hath repeated motions, for a certain time in any 
particular order, he cannot afterwards perform them 
in any other. Cuftom alfo very frequently affociates 
motions and fenfationsthus, if a perfon has been in 
ufe of aflociating certain ideas with the ordinary fti- 
mulus which in health excites urine, without thefe 
ideas the nfual inclination will fcarce excite that excre¬ 
tion ; and when thefe occur, will require it even in 
theabfenceof the primary exciting caufe; e. g. it 
is very ordinary for a perfon to make urine when go¬ 
ing to bed ; and if be has been, for any length of time, 
accuftomed to do fo, he will ever afterwards make 
urine at that time, though otherwife he would often 
have no fuch inclination : by this means fome Accre¬ 
tions become, in a manner, fubjedt to the will. The 
fame may be faid of going to ftool: and tbits affords 
us a good rule in the cafe of coftivenefs; for by en¬ 
deavouring to fix a ftated time for this evacuation, it 
will afterwards, at fuch time, more readily return. It 
is farther remarkable, that motions are infeparably af- 
fociated with other motions : this, perhaps, very often 
proceeds from the neceflary degree of tenfion ; but it 
alfo often depends merely on cuftom, an inllance of 
which we have in the uniform motions of our eyes. 

4. EffMs on the whole Nervous Power. We have 


found, that, by cuftom, the nervous influence may he Cuftom 
determined more eafily into one part than another; and Habit. 

and therefore, as all the parts of the fyftem are ftrong- w-v -' 

ly connected, the fenfibility, irritability, and flrength 
of any particular part, may be thus increafed. Cu¬ 
ftom alfo has the power of altering the natnral tem¬ 
perament, and of inducing anew one. It is alfo in 
tfie power of cuftom to render motions periodical, and 
periodically fpontaneous. An inftance of this we have 
in fleep, which is commonly faid to be owing to the 
nervous power being exhaufted, the neceflary confe- 
quence of which is fleep, e. g. a reft of the voluntary 
motions to favour the recruit of that power; but if 
this were the cafe, the return of fleep flionld be at dif¬ 
ferent times, according as the caufes which diminifh 
the nervous influence operate more or lefs powerfully; 
whereas the cafe is quite otherwife, thefe returns of 
fleep being quite regular. This is no lefs remarkable 
in the appetites, that return at particular periods, in¬ 
dependent of every caufe but cuftom. Hunger, e. g. 
is an extremely uneafy fenlation ; but goes off of it- 
felf, if the perfon does not take food at the ufnal time. 

The excretions are farther proofs of this, e. g. going 
to ftool, which, if it depended on any particular irri¬ 
tation, fliould be at longer or fltorter intervals accord- ■ 

ing to the nature of the aliment. There are many 
other initances of this difpofttion of the nervous influ¬ 
ence to periodical motions, as the ftory of the idiot of 
Stafford, recorded by Dr Plot (Spectator, n® 447.), 
who, being accuftomed to tell the hours of the church- 
clock as it ftruck, told them as exadlly when it did not 
ftrike by its being out of order. Montaigne tells us 
of fome oxen that were employed in a machine for 
drawing water, who, after making 300 turns, which 
wms the ufoal number, could be ftimulated by no whip 
or goad to proceed farther. Infants, alfo, cry for and 
expedl the breaft at thofe times in which the nurfe 
has been accuftomed to give it. 

Hence it would appear, that the human economy 
is fubjedt to periodical revolutions, and that thefe hap¬ 
pen not oftener may be imputed to variety : and this 
feems to be the reafon why they happen oftener in the 
body than mind, becaufe that is fubjedt to greater va¬ 
riety. We fee frequent inftances of this in difeafes, 
and in their crifes; intermitting fevers, epilepfies, 
afthmas, &c. are examples of periodical affedtions ; 
and that critical days are not fo ftrongly marked in 
this country as in Greece, and fome others, may be 
imputed to the variety and inftability of our climate; 
but perhaps ftill more to the lefs fenfibility and irrita¬ 
bility of our fyftem ; for the exhibition of medicine 
has little effedt in difturbing the crifes, though it be 
commonly affigned as a caufe. 

We are likewife fubjedt to many habits independent 
of ourfelves, as from the revolutions of the celeftial 
bodies, particularly the fun, which determines the bo¬ 
dy, perhaps, to other daily revolutions befides fleeping 
and waking. There are alfo certain habits depending 
-on the feafons. Our connedlions, likewife, with re- 
fpedl to mankind, are means of inducing habits. Thus 
regularity from aflociating in bufinefs, induces regular 
habits both of mind and body. 

There are many difeafes which, though they arofe 
at firft from particular caufes, at laft continue merely 
through cuftom or habit. Thefe are chiefly of the 
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Cuftom nervous fy ftem. We fliould therefore ftudy to coun- 
and Habit, teradl fuch habits; and accordingly Hippocrates, among 
euftonn. other things for the cure of epilepfy, orders an entire 
change of the manner or life. We likewife imitate 
this in the chincough ; which often refills all remedies 
till the air, diet, and ordinary train of life, are chan¬ 
ged. 

j. Eft'eEls on the Blood-veftfels. From what has been 
faid on the nervous power, the diltribution of the fluids 
mull neceffarily be varioufly affedted by cullom, and 
with that the diltribution of the different excretions ; 
for though we make an ellimate of the proportion of 
the excretions to one another, according to the climate 
and feafons, they mull certainly be very much varied 
by cuftom. 

On this head we may obferve, that blood-letting 
has a manifeft tendency to increafe the quantity of the 
blood; and if this evacuation be repeated at ftated 
times, fuch fymptoms of repletion, and fuch motions 
are excited at the returning periods, as render the ope¬ 
ration neceflary. The fame has been obferved in fome 
fpontaneous hemorrhagies. Thefe, indeed, at firft, 
may have fome exciting caufes, but afterwards they 
feem to depend chiefly on cuftom. The bell proof of 
this is with regard to the menftrual evacuation. There 
is certainly fomething originally in females, that de¬ 
termines that evacuation to the monthly periods. C011- 
flant repetition of this comes to fix it, independent of 
ftrong caufes, either favouringor preventing repletion; 
e. g. blood-letting will not impede it, nor filling the 
body induce it: and indeed, fo much is this evacua¬ 
tion connected with periodical motions, that it is little 
in our power to produce any efFedt by medicines but 
at thofe particular times. Thus if we would relax 
the uterine fyllem, and bring back this evacuation 
when fuppreffed, our attempts would fee vain and fruit- 
lefs, unlefs given at that time when the menfes fliould 
have naturally returned. 

CUSTOMS, in political economy, or the duties, 
toll, tribute, or tariff', payable to a' king or ftate upon 
merchandize exported and imported, form a branch of 
the perpetual taxes. See Tax. 

u The confiderations upon which this revenue (or the 
more ancient part of it, which arofe only from exports) 
was inveftedin the king, were faid to be two : 1. Be- 
caufehe g ive the fnbjedl leave to depart the kingdom, 
and to carry his goods along with him. 2. Becaufe the 
king was bound of common right to maintain and-keep 
up the ports and havens, and to protedl the merchant 
from pirates. Some have imagined they are called with 
us cuftom, becaufe they were the inheritance of the 
king by immemorial ufage and the common law, and 
not granted him by any ftatute : but Sir Edward Coke 
hath clearly Ihown, that the king’s firft claim to them 
was by grant of parliament 3 Edw. I. though the re¬ 
cord thereof is not now extant. And indeed this is 
in exprefs words confeffed by ftatute 2J Edw. I. c. 7. 
wherein the king promifes to take 110 cuftoms from 
merchants, without the common aflent of the realm, 
“ faving to us and our heirs the cuftoms 011 wool, 
ikins, and leather, formerly granted to us by the 
commonalty aforefaid.” Thefe were formerly called 
hereditary cuftoms of the crown ; and were due on the 
exportation' only of the faid thr.ee commodities, and 
«f none other : which were ftyled the ftaj.is commodi¬ 


ties of the kingdom, becaufe they were obliged to be Cuftoms. 
brought to thofe ports where the king’s ftaple was v ~' 
eftablifhed, in order to be there firft rated, and then 
exported. They were denominated in the barbarous 
Latin of our ancient records, cufluma , (an appellation 
which feems to be derived from the French word cuu- 
ftum , or coutum, which lignifies toll or tribute, and 
owes its own etymology to the word couft, which fig- 
nifies price, charge, or, as we have adopted it in 
Englifli, coft ) ; not confuetudines, which is the languge 
of our law whenever it means merely tifages. The du¬ 
ties on wool, Iheep-ikins or woolfells, and leather ex¬ 
ported, were called cuftuvia antiqua Jive magna : and 
were payable by every merchant, as well native as 
ftranger ; with this difference, thatmerchanr-ftrangers 
paid an additional toll, viz. half as much again as was. 
paid by natives. The cufluma larva et nova were an 
impoft of 3 d. in the pound due from merchant-ftran- 
gers only, for all commodities as well imported as ex¬ 
ported ; which was ufually called the alien’s duty, and 
was firft granted in 31 Edw. I. But thefe ancient 
hereditary cuftoms, especially thofe on wool and wool- 
fells, came to-be of little account when the nation 
became fenfible of the advantages of a home manufac¬ 
ture, and prohibited the exportation of wool by fta¬ 
tute 11 Edw. HI. c. 1. 

“ Other cuftoms payable upon exports and imports, 
were diftinguifhed into fublidies, tonnage, poundage, 
and other impofts. Subfidies were fuch as were im- 
pofed by parliament upon any. of the ftaple commodi¬ 
ties before mentioned, over and above the cufluma 
antiqua et magna .- tonnage w r as a duty upon all \\ ines 
imported, over and above the prifage and butlerage 
aforefaid: poundage was a duty impofed ad valorem, 
at the rate of 12 d. in the pound, on all other mer¬ 
chandize whatfoever : and the other impofts were 
fuch as were occafionally laid on by parliament, as 
circumftances and times required. Thefe diftindtions 
are now in a manner forgotten, except by the officers 
immediately concerned in this deparrment ; their pro¬ 
duce being in effedt all blended together, under the 
one denomination of the cuftoms.'’ 

By thefe we underftand, at prefent, a duty or 
fubiidy paid by the merchant at the quay upon all Comments. 
imported as well as exported commodities, by autho¬ 
rity of parliament ; unlefs where, for particular na¬ 
tional reafons, certain rewards, bounties, or drawbacks, 
are allowed for particular exports or imports. The 
cuftoms thus impofed by parliament are chiefly con¬ 
tained in two books of rates, fet forth by parliamen¬ 
tary authority ; one figned by Sir Harbottle Grime- 
fton, fpeakerof the houfe of commons in Charles II.’s 
time; and the other an additional one figned by Sir 
Spenfer Compton, fpeaker in the reign of George I. 
to which alfo fubfequent additions have been made. 

Aliens pay a larger proportion than natural fubjedts, 
which is what is now generally underftood by the aliens 
duty ; to be exempted from which is one principal 
caufe of the frequent applications to parliament for 
adts of naturalization. 

Thefe cuftoms are then, we fee, a tax immediate¬ 
ly paid by the merchant, although ultimately by the 
confumer. And yet thefe are duties felt leaft by 
the people ; and, if prudently managed, the people - 
hardly coniider that they pay them at all... For the.- 
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Cuftom* merchant is eafy, being fcniible he does not jay them 
il for hknfelf; and the confumer, who really pays 
Culloi Bre- fi Jem) confounds them with the price of the connno- 
- vium- ■ ditv: in the fame manner as Tacitus obferves, that 
.the emperor Nero gained the reputation of abolilhing 
the tax of the fale of Haves, though he only transfer¬ 
red it from the buyer to the feller; fo that it was, as 
he exprefles it, re miffum inagis fpecie, quam vi: quia , 
cum venditor pendere juberetur, in partem pretii emptori - 
bus aevefeebat. But this inconvenience attends it on the 
other hand, that thefe imports, if too heavy, are a 
cheek and cramp upon trade; and efpecially when the 
value of the commodity bears little or no proportion 
to the quantity of the duty impofed. This in con- 
fequence gives rife alfo to fmuggling, which then be¬ 
comes a very lucrative employment : and its natural 
and rnoft reafonable puuiQiment, viz. confifcation of 
the commodity, is in fuch cafes quite inefFedtual; the 
intrinlic value of the goods, which is all that the 
fmuggler has paid, and therefore all that he can lofe, 
being very inconrtderable when compared with hispro- 
fpect of advantage in evading the duty. Recourfe 
muft therefore be had to extraordinary puuidnnents 
to prevent it; perhaps even to capital ones : which de- 
ftroys all proportion of punifnment, and puts murderers 
upon an equal footing with fuch as are really guilty of 
no natural, but merely a pofidve, offence. 

There is alfo another ill confequence attending high 
imports on merchandize, not frequently conrtdered, 
but indifputably certain ; that the earlier any tax is 
laid on a commodity, the heavier it falls upon the 
confirmer in-the end ; for every trader through whofe 
hands it partes muft have a profit not only upon the 
raw material and his own labour and time in prepar- 
ringit, but alfo upon the very tax itfelf, which he ad¬ 
vances to the government; otherwife he lofes the ufe 
and intereft of the money which he fo advances. To 
inftancein the article of foreign paper. The merchant 
pays a duty upon importation, which he does not re¬ 
ceive again till he fells the commodity, perhaps at the 
end of three months. He is therefore equally intitled 
to a profit upon that duty which he pays at the cuftom 
houfe, as to a profit upon the original price which he 
pays to the' manufadturer abroad ; and confiders it 
accordingly in the price he demands of the ftationer. 
When the ftationer fells it again, he requires a profit 
of the printer or bookfeller upon the whole fnm ad¬ 
vanced by him to the merchants : and the bookfeller 
does not forget to charge the full proportion to the 
ftudent or ultimate confirmer ; who therefore does not 
only pay the original duty, but the profits of thefe 
three intermediate traders, whohavefucceflively advan¬ 
ced it for him. This might be carried much farther in 
any mechanical, or more complicated, branch of trade. 

Custom-H oufe, an office eflablifhcd in the mari¬ 
time cities, or port-towns for the receipt and manage¬ 
ment of the cuftorns and duties of importation, and ex¬ 
portation, impofed on merchandifes, and regulated by 
books of rates. 

GUSTOS buevium, the principal clerk belonging 
to the court of common pleas, whofe bufinefs it is to 
receive and keep all the writs made returnable in that 
court, filing every return by itfelf; and, at the end 
of each term, to receive of the prothonotaries all the 
records of theiiifi prius, called the pofleas. 


Cusros Rotulorum, an officer who has the enfiody Cuflos Ro¬ 
of the rolls and records of the feffions of peace, and al- tulorum 
fo of the commillion of the peace itfelf. I. 

He ufually is fonte perfon of quality, and always a ■ ,ut * . 
jurtice of the peace, of the quorum, in the county 
where he is appointed. , 

Cusros Spiritua/ium, he that exercifes the fpiritual 
jurifdidion of a diocefe, daring the vacancy of any 
fee, which, by the canon-law, belongs to the dean 
and chapter; but at prefent, in England, tothearch- 
bifliop of the province, by prefeription. 

Cusros Hemporalium, was the perfon to whom a va¬ 
cant fee or abbey was given by the king, as fupreme 
lord. His office was, as lleward of the -goods and 
profits, to give an account to the efeheator, who did 
the like to the exchequer. 

CUT-a-keather, in the fea-language. If a (hip 
has too broad a bow, it is common to fay, Jhe will not 
cut a feather; that is. Hie will not pals through the 
water fo fwift as to make it foam or froth. 

Cur Purfe, in law ; if any perfon clam ir Jecrete, and 
without the knowledge of another, cut his purfe or 
pick his pocket, and fteal from thence above the 
value of twelve pence, h is felony excluded clergy. 

Cut-purjes or faccularii, were more feverely punilhed 
than common thieves by the Roman and Athenian 
laws. 

Cur Water, the fliarp part of the head of a Ihip be¬ 
low the beak. It is fo called becaufe it cuts or divides 
the water before it comes to the bow, that it may not 
come too fuddenly to the breadth of the fthip, which 
would retard her. 

CUTANEOUS, in general, an appellation given 
to whatever belongs to the cutis or lkin. Thus, we 
fay cutaneous eruptions; the itch is a cutaneous difeafe. 

CUTH, or Cuthar (anc. geog.), a province of 
Affyria, which, as fome fay, lies upon the Araxes, 
and is the fame with Cufli: but others take it to be the 
fame with the country which the Greeks call S ufiana, 
and which to this very day, fays Dr Wells, is by the 
inhabitants called Chufeflan. F. Calmet is of opinion 
that Cuthah and Scythia are the fame place, and that 
the Cuthites who were removed into Samaria by Sal- 
manefer (2 Kings xvii. 24.) came from Culh or Cuth, 

mentioned in Gen. ii. 1^. See the article Cush_- 

The Cuthites worftiipped the idol Nergal. id, ibid. 30-. 

Thefe people were tranfplanted into Samaria in the 
room of the Ifraelites, who before inhabited it. Cal¬ 
met is of opinion, that they came from the land of 
Culh, or Cuthah upon the Araxes ; and that their 
firft fettlement was in the cities of the Medes, fub- 
dued by Salmanefer and the kings of Syria his pre- 
decelfors. The feripture obferves, that the Cuth¬ 
ites, upon their arrival in this new country, conti¬ 
nued to worfhip the gods formerly adored by them 
beyond the Euphrates. Efarhaddon king of Afly- 
ria, who fuccceded Sennacherib, appointed an Ifraeli- 
tifli prieft to go thither, and inftruft them in the re¬ 
ligion of the Hebrews. But thefe people thought 
they might reconcile their old foperftition with the 
worth ip of the true God. They therefore framed 
particular gods for themfelves, which they placed in 
the feveral cities where they dwelt. The Cuthites 
then worftiipped both the Lord and their falfe gods, 
together, and chofe the loweft of the people to make 
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Qutide priefts of them in the high places ; and they conti- 
II nued this pra&ice for a lou r time. But afterwards 
Getti ng.' they forfook the wbrffiip of idols, and adhered only 
v to the law of Mof'es, as the Samaritans who are de¬ 
fended from the Cuthitcs do at this day. 

CUTICLE, the fcarf-fkin. See Anatomy, n° 74. 

CUTICULAR, the fame with Cutaneous. 

CUTIS, the fkin. See Anatomy, u° 76. 

CUTTER, a fmall veil'd, commonly navigared in 
the channel of England. It is furnilhed with one 
mail, and rigged as a (loop. Many of thefe veflels are 
ufed 'in an illicit trade, and others arc employed by 
government to take them ; the latter of which are ei¬ 
ther under the direction of the admiralty or'cuftom- 
houfe. See a reprefentadon of a cutter of this fort in 
the plate referred to from the article Vessel. 

Cutter, is alfo a fmall boat ufed by flips of war. 

Cutter of the Tallies, an officer of the exchequer, 
whofe bufnefs is to provide wood for the tallies, to cue 
or notch the fnm paid upon them; and then to cad 
them into court, to be written u^on. See Tally. 

CUTTING, a term ufed in various fenfes and 
various arts ; in the general, it implies a divifon or 
feparation. 

Cutting is particularly ufed in heraldry, where 
the (lucid is divided into two equal parts, from right 
to left, parallel to the horizon, or in the felfe-way. 

The word alio is applied to the honourable ordina¬ 
ries, and even to animals and moveables, when they are 
divided equally the fame way ; fo, however, as that 
one moiety is colour, the other metal. The ordinaries 
are faid to be cut, couped, when they do not come 
full to the extremities of the ffiield. 

Cutting, in chirurgery, denotes the operation of 
extracting the done out of the bladder by feet ion. See 
Lithotomy. 

Cutting in coinage. When the laminae or plates 
of the metal, be it gold, filver, or copper, are brought 
to the thicknefs of the fpecies to be coined, pieces are 
cut out, of thicknefs, and nearly of the weight, of 
the intended coin ; whichare now called pl'anchets, till 
the king’s image hath been damped on them. The in- 
drument wherewith they cut, coniids of two pieces of 
deel, very (harp, and placed over one another ; the 
lower a little hollow, reprefenting a mortar, the other 
apedle.. The metal put between the two, is cut out 
in the manner deferibed under coinage. 

Note. Medallions, where the relievo is to be great, 
are not cut, but cad or moulded. 

Cutting, in the manege, is when the horfe’s feet 
interfere ; or when with the Ihoe of one foot he beats 
off the fkin from the pattern joint of another- foot. 
This is more frequent in the hind foot than the fore : 
the caufcs are either wearinefs, weaknefs in the reins, 
not knowing how to go, or ill (hoeing. 

Cutting, in painting, the laying one drong 
lively colour over another, without any (hade or foften- 
ing. The cutting of colours has always a difagreeable 
eftedt. 

Cutting in wood, a particular kind of fculpture 
or engraving ; denominated from the matter wherein 
it is employed. 

It is ufed for various purpofes ; as for figured let¬ 
ters, head and tail-pieces of books ; and even for 
fchemes and other figures, to fave the expencc of en- 
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graving on copper : and for prints and damps for pa- Cutting, 
per, callicoes, linens, &c. —*— 

The invention of cutting in wood, as well as that 
in copper, is aferibed to a gold fmiih of Florence ; but 
it Is to Albert Durer and Lucas they are both in¬ 
debted for their perfedion. See Engraving, and 
Printing. 

One Hugo de Carpi invented a manner of cutting 
in wood, by means whereof the prints appeared as if 
painted in clear-obfcure. In order to this, he made 
three kinds of damps for the fame dclign ; which were 
drawn, after one another, though the prefs for. the 
fame print: they were fo conduded, as that one ferved 
for the grand lights, a fecond for the demi-teints, and 
a third for the outlines and the deep fhadows. 

The art of cutting in wood was certainly carried 
to a very great pitch above two hundred years ago ; 
and might even vie, for beauty andjudnefs, with that 
of engraving in copper. At prefent it is in a low cou- 
didoii, as having been long negledted, and the appli¬ 
cation of artids wholly employed on copper, as the 
more eafy and’ promiiiiig province : not but that wood¬ 
en cuts have the advantage of thofe in copper on many 
accounts ; chiefly for figures and devices in.books ; as 
being printed at the fame time and in the fame prefs 
as the letters : whereas for the other, there is required 
a particular impreffion. I11 the reprefentation of plants 
and dowers, and in defigns for paper-hangings, where 
the outline, only is wanted to be printed, in a bold 
foil manner, this method will be found cheaper and 
more effectual than the uf'e of copper-plates. 

The cutters in wood begin with preparing a plank 
or block of the fize and thicknefs required, and very 
even and fmooth on the fide to be cut : for this, they 
ufually take beech, pear-tree, or box; though ihe lat¬ 
ter is the bed, as being the clofeft, and lead liable to 
be worm-eat. The wood being cut into a proper 
form and fize, fhould be plained as eveii and truly as 
poffible : it is then fit to receive the drawing or chalk¬ 
ing of the defign to be engraved. But the effedl may 
be made more apparent, and the ink, if any be ufed 
in drawing, be prevented from running, by fpreading 
thinly on the furface of the wood white lead temper¬ 
ed with water, by grinding with a bruffi pencil, and 
afterwards rubbing it well with a fine linen rag vvhild 
it is wet: and when it is dry, bruffiing off any loofe 
or powdery part with a foft pencil. 

On this block they draw their defign with a pen or 
pencil, juft as they would have it printed. Thofe 
who cannot draw their own defign, as there are many 
who cannot, make ufe of a defign furnilhed them by 
another ; faftening it upon the block with pafie made 
of flour and water, with a little vinegar or gum 
tragacamh 5 the ftrokes or lines turned cowards the 
wood. 

When the paper is dry, they waffi it gently oveif 
with a fponge dipped in water ; which done, they 
take oft’ the paper by little and little. Hill rubbing it 
a little firft with the tip of the finger ; till at length 
there be nothing left on the block but the ftrokes of 
ink that form the defign, which mark outfo much of 
the block as is to be fpared or left (landing. Fi¬ 
gures are fometimes cut our of prints, - by taking away 
all the white part or blank paper, and cemented with, 
gum-water to the furface of the wood. The reft they 
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Cuttings cat off, and take away very curioufly with the points 
jj of very {harp knives, or little chiflels or gravers, ac- 
Cu ts - i cording to the liignefs or delicacy of the work ; for 
v ' they need, no other inltruments. 

It Jitters from engraving in copper, becaufe in the 
former, the imprellion comes from the prominent parts 
or ftrokes left uncut; whereas in the latter, it comes 
from the channels cut in the metal. 

The manner of printing with wooden prints is much- 
more expeditious, and eal'y than that of copper-plate 
becaufe they require only to be dipt in the printing- 
ink, and imprelfed on the object in the fame manner 
and with the fame apparatus as the letter-printing 
is managed ; and .for purpofes that do not require 
great corrc&nefs, the imprefilon is made by the hand 
only, a proper handle being fixed to the middle of the 
prinr, by which it is fir ft dipped in the ink, fpread by 
means o-f a brufh on a block of proportionable ftze 
covered with leather ; aud then lifted up inffantly, 
and dropped with fome little force on the paper which 
is to receive the impreflion. 

Cuttings, or flips, in gardening, the branches or 
fprigs of trees or plants, cut or flipped off to fet a- 
gain; which is done in any mailt fine earth. 

The belt feafon is from Atiguft to April; but care 
is to be taken when it is done, the fap be not too much 
in the top, leaf! the cut die before that part in the earth 
have root enough to fupport it: nor yet muft it be too 
dry or fcanty ; the fap in the branches, affifting it to 
take root. 

In providing the cuttings, fuch branches as have 
joints, knots, or burrs, are to be cur off two or three 
inches beneath them, and the leaves to be dripped off 
fo far as they are fet in the earth. Small top-branch¬ 
es, of two. or three years growth, are fitted for this 
■eperation. 

CUTTLE-nsH. See Sepia. The bone of the 
euttle-fidi is hard oft one fide, but foftand yielding on 
the other ; fo as readily to receive pretty neat impref- 
fions from medals, &c.. and afterwards to ferve as a 
mould for cafling metals, which thus take the figure 
ef the original: the bone is likewife frequently em¬ 
ployed for cleaning or polifliing diver. This fifh con¬ 
tains in a certain didindl veffel a fluid as black as ink : 
which it is faid to died when purfued, and thus to con¬ 
ceal itfelf by difcolouriiig the water.. The particular 
qualities of this liquor are not yet determined. Dr 
Leigh fays, he faw a letter which had been written 
with it ten years before, and which dill continued'. 
Some report that the ancients made their ink from it; 
and others, that it is the bads of China,, or India-ink : 
but both thefe accounts appear to have little founda¬ 
tion. Pliny, fpeakingof the inks made ufe of in his 
time, after obferving that the cuttle-fifh is in this re- 
fpeft of a wonderful nature, adds exprefsly, that ink 
was not made from it. 

CUTTS (John lord), a foldierofmod liardybravery 
in king William’s wars, was ion of Richard Cutts, 
Efq; of Matching in Effex ; where the family were 
fettled, about the time of Henry VI. and had a great 
eflate. He entered early into the fervice of the 
duke of Monmouth, was aid-de-camp to the duke of 
Lorrain in Hungary, and dgnalized himfelf in a 
-very extraordinary manner at the taking of Bttda by 
the Imperialiffs in 1686 ; which important place had 
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been for near a century and a half in the hands of the Cutt*. 
Turks. Mr Addifon, in a Latin poem worthy of the I 
Anguflan age, plainly hints at Mr Curt’s diftinguilh- Cyaxaresi. 
ed bravery at that liege. Returning to England at. v *’ 
the revolution, lie had a regiment of foot; was crea¬ 
ted baron of Gowran in Ireland, Dec. 6, 1690 ; ap¬ 
pointed governor of the ifle of Wight, April 14. 1693 
was made a major-general^ and, when the affaliina- 
tion project was difcovered, 1695-6, was captain of 
the king’s guard. In 1698 he was complimented by- 
Mr John Hopkins, as one to whom “ a double crown 
was due,” as a hero and a poet. He was colonel of- 
the Colddream, or fecond regiment of guards, iii 1701; 
when Mr Steele, who was-indebted to bis interefl for 
a military commilfion, inferibed to him his firfl work, 

“ The Chridian Hero.” On the acceffion of queen 
Anne he was made a lieutenant-general of the forces 
in Holland ; commander in chief of the forces in Ire¬ 
land, under the duke of Ormond, March 23. 1704-5 ; 
and afterwards one of the lords judices of that king¬ 
dom, to keep him out of the way of action ; a circum- 
flance which broke his heart. He died at Dublin, 

Jan. 26. 1706-7, and is buried,there in the cathedral 
of Chrid church. He wrote a poem on the death ef 
queen Mary; and puhlilhed, in 1687, “ Poetical ex- 
ercifes, written upon feveral occaflons, and dedicated, 
to her royal Highnefe Mary princefs of Grange.” It 
contains,, beddes the dedication dgned J., Cutts, verfes 
to that princefs ; a poem on Wifdom ; another to Mr 
Waller on bis commending it ; fe-ven more copies of 
verfes (one of them called LaMufe Cavalier, which had 
been aferibed to lord Peterbotough, and as fuch men¬ 
tioned by Mr Walpole in the lid o£ that nobleman’s 
writings), and 11 fongs ; the whole compofmg but a 
very thin- volume ; which is by no means fo fcarce as. 

Mr Walpole fuppofes it to be. A fpecimen of his 
poetry (of which the five firfl lines are quoted by. 

Steele in his fifth Tatler) is here added : 

Only tell her that I love, 

Leave the reft to her and fate ; 

Some kind planet from above 
May perhaps her pity move; 

Lovers on their ftars muft wait., 

Only tell her that I love. 

Why, oh, -why fliould I defpair ? 

Mercy’s pieftur’d in her eye : 

If the once vouchfafe to hear, 

Welcome hope, and welcome fear. 

She’s too good to let me die; 

Why, oh, why ihould I defpair ? 

CYATHUS," xuafioc (from the verb to 

cut), was a common meafure among the Greeks and.. 

Romans, both of the liquid and dry kind. It was e- 
qual to an ounce, or the twelfth part of a pint. The 
cyathus was made with an handle like our punch-ladle. 

The Roman topers were ufed to drink as many gat ki¬ 
ss there were rnufes, i. e. nine; alfo as many as there 
were letters in the patron's name. Thus, they had 
modes of drinking fimilar to the modern health-drink¬ 
ing or loading. They fay, that the cyathus of the 
Greeks weighed 10 drachms ; and Galen fays the fame ; 
though elfewhere he fays, that a cyathus contains 13 
drachms of oil, 13 drachms and one fcruple of wine, 
water, or vinegar, and 18 drachms of honey. Galen 
fays, that among the Veterinarii the cyathus contain¬ 
ed two ounces. 

CYAXARES, fon of Phraortes,, was king of Me- 
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Cfyaxate* dia and Pcrfia. He bravely defended his kingdom, 
I which tiie Scythians had invaded. He made war a- 
■Cybele. , g a inil Alyanes king of Lydia; and fubjefted to his 
* ""power all Aha beyond the river Halys. He died af¬ 
ter a reign of 40 years, in the year of Rome 160. 

Cyaxak.es II. is fuppofed by font e to be the fame 
as Darius the Mede. He was fon of Aflyages king 
of Media. He added feven provinces to his father’s 
dominions, and made war againft the AfTyrians, whom 
Cyrus favoured. 

CYBEBE, a name of Cybele, from becaufe 

in the celebration of her feftivals men were driven to 
aiadnefs. 

CYBELE, in Pagan mythology, the daughter of 
Coelus and Terra, and wife of Saturn. She is fup- 
pofed to be the fame as Ceres, Rhea, Ops, Vefta, Bo¬ 
na Mater, Magna Mater, Berecynthia, Dindymene, 
Itc. According to Diodorus, file was the daughter 
«f a Lydian prince, and as foon as flic was born flie 
was expofed on a mountain. She was preferved by 
fucking forne of the wild beafts of the foreft, and re¬ 
ceived the Name of Cybele from the mountain where 
her life had been preferved. When fhc returned to 
her father’s court, lhe had an intrigue with Atys, a 
beautiful youth whom her father mutilated, &c. All 
the mythologies are unanimous in mentioning the 
amours of Atys and Cybele. In Phrygia the feftivals 
of Cybele were obfeved with the greateft folemnity. 
Her priefts called Corybantes , Gaili, Sc c. were not ad¬ 
mitted in the fervice of the goddefs without a previous 
mutilation. In the celebration of the feftivals, they 
imitated the manners of madmen, and filled the air with 
Ihrieks and howlings mixed with the confufed noife of 
drums, tabrets, bucklers, and fpears. 'I his was in com¬ 
memoration of the forrow of Cybele for the lofs of 
her favourite Atys. Cybele was generally reprefented 
as a robuft woman far advanced in her pregnancy, to 
intimate the fecundity of the earth. She held keys in 
her hand, and her head was crowned with rifing tur¬ 
rets, and fometintes with the leaves of an oak. She 
fometimes appears riding in a chariot drawn by two 
tame lions: Atys follows by her fide, carrying a ball 
in his hand, and fupporting himfelf upon a fir tree 
which is facred to the goddefs. Sometimes lhe is re- 
.prefented with a feeptre in her hand, with her head 
covered with a tower. She is alfo feen with many 
breafts, to fhow that the earth gives aliments to all li¬ 
ving creatures ; and lhe generally carries two lions un¬ 
der her arms. From Phrygia the worfhip of Cybele 
palfed into Greece, and was folcmnly eftablilhed at 
Elenfis under the name of the Eleufinian myfleriss of 
Ceres. The Romans, by order of the Sibylline books, 
brought the ftatue of the goddefs from Peflinus into 
Italy ; and when the Ihip which carried it bad run on 
a (hallow hank of the Tiber, the virtue and innocence 
of Claudia was vindicated itt removing it with her 
girdle. It is fuppofed that the myfteries of Cybele 
were firft known about 2^7 years before the Trojan 
war, or 15^0 years before the Auguftan age. The 
Romans were particularly fuperftitious in wafliing eve¬ 
ry year, on the 6th of the kalends of April, the fhrine 
of this goddefs in the waters of the river Almon. 
There prevailed many obfeenities in the obfervation 
@f the feftivals; and the priefts themfelves were the 


moll eager to ufe indecent exprefltons, and to fiiow C;ldi 
their unbounded licentioufnels by the impurity of their cum, 
actions. (ua.. 

CYBELICUM marmor, a name given by the an- " v 
cients to a fpecies of marble dug in a mountain of that 
name in Phrygia. It was of an extremely bright 
white, with broad veins of blnilh black. 

CYCAS, itt botany: A genu.s of plants belonging 
to the firft natural order, T-alma .-. The fruit is a dry 
plum with a bivalved kernel. There is but one fpe¬ 
cies deferibed by Lintireus, viz. the circimilis, or iage- 
tree, which grows fp out ancon fly iu the Eaft Indies, 
and particularly on the coaft of Malabar. It runs up 
with a ftraight trunk to 40 feet or more, having many 
circles the whole length, occafioned by the old leaves 
falling off; for they Handing in a circular order round 
the Hein, and embracing it with their bafe, whenever 
they drop, they leave the marks of their adhefiun be¬ 
hind. The leaves are pinnated, and grow to the 
length of feven or eight feet. The pinnae or lobes arc 
long, narrow, entire, of a fiiining green, all the way 
of a breadth, lance-lhaped at the point, are clofely 
crouded together, and Hand at right angles on each 
fide the midrib, like the teeth of a comb. The flowers 
are produced in long bunches'at the footftalks of the 
leaves, and are fucceeded by oval fruit, about the lize 
of large plums, of a red colour when ripe, andafweet 
flavour. Each contains a hard brown nut, enclofing 
a white-meat, which taftes like a chefnut. 

This is a valuable tree to the inhabitants of India, as 
it not only furnilhes a conllderable part of their conftant 
bread, but alfo fu.pplies them with a large article of 
trade. The body contains a farinaceous fubftance, 
which they extraH from it and make into bread in 
thismanner: they fa vv the body into fmall pieces, and 
after beating them in a mortar, pour water upon the 
mafs: this is left for fome hours to.fettle. Whin fit, 
it is drained through a cloth, and the finer particles 
of the mealy fubftance running through with the wa¬ 
ter, the grofs ones are left behind and thrown away.. 

After the farinaceous part is fufficiently fubfided, the 
water is poured off, and the meal being properly dried, 
is occaftonally made into cakes and baked. Thefe 
cakes are faid to eat nearly as well as wheaten bread, 
and are the fupport of the inhabitants for three or four 
months in the year. 

The fame meal more finely pulverized, and reduced 
into granules, is what is called Sago , which is fent 
into all parts of Europe, and fold in the Ihops for a 
great ftrengthener and reftorative. 

There is a fort of fago madein the 'Weft Indus, and 
is fent to Europe in the fame manner as that from the 
Eaft ; but the Weft India fago is far inferior in quality 
to the other. It is fuppofed to be made from the pith 
of the areca oleracea. Sde Areca. 

The brood boom (or bread-tree) of the Hottentots, 
a plant lately difeovered by profeflbr Thnnberp, is 
deferibed as a new fpecies of this genus, by the name 
of cycas Caffra, in the Nova Atta Reg. Sec. Sclent. 

Upf. vol. ii. p. 283. tab. V. The pith, or medulla, 
which abounds in the trunk of this little palm, Mr 
Sparman informs us, is colleded and tied up in drefled 
calf or iheep-lkins, and then buried in the earth for 
thefpace of feveral weeks, till ir becomes fufficiently 
4 K 2 mellow 
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Cyceon mellow and tender to he kneaded tip with water into 
H a prflte, of which they afterwards make fmall loaves or 
Cyclamen, cakes, and bake them under the alhes. Other Hot- 
' v tentots, not quite fo nice, nor endued with patience 
enough to wait this tedious method of preparing it, 
are faid to dry and roait the pith or marrow, and after¬ 
wards make a kind of brown frumenty of it. 

CYCEON, from *0 “ to mix a name given 
by the ancient poets and phyftcians to a mixture of 
meal and water, and fometimes of other ingredients. 
Thefe conftituted the two kinds ofcyceon ; the coarftr 
being of the water and meal alone ; the richer and 
more delicate compofcd of wine, honey, flour, water, 
and clieefe. Homer, in the nth Iliad, talks of cy¬ 
ceon made with cheefe and the meal of barky mixed 
with wine, but without any mention either of honey 
or water; and Ovid, deferibiug the draught of cyccon 
given by the old woman of Athens to Certs, mentions 
only flour and water. Diofcorides underllood the 
word in both thefe fenfts; but extolled it molt in the 
coarfe and Ample kind : he fays, when prepared with 
water alone, it refrigerates and nonriflits greatly. 

CYCINNIS, a Grecian dance, fo called from the 
name of its inventor, one of the fatyrs belonging 10 
Bacchus. It conflfted of a combination of grave and 
gay movements. 

CYCLADES insulae; iflands anciently fo called, 
as Pliny informs us, from the Cyclus or orb in which 
they lie ; beginning from the promontory Geracftum 
of Euboea, and lying round the Aland Delos, (Pliny). 

Where they are, and what their number, is not lo 
generally agreed. Strabo fays, they were at firft 
reckoned 12, but that many others were added : yet 
molt of them lie to the fouth of Delos, and but few to 
the north, fo that the middle or centre, aferibed to 
Delos, is to be taken in a loofe, not a geometrical 
fenfe. Strabo recites them after Artemidorus, as fol¬ 
lows ; Helena, Ceos, Cynthus, Seriphus, Meins, Si- 
phus, Cimolus, Prepeflnthus, Olearus, Naxus, Parus, 
Syrns, Myconus, Tenus, Andrus, Gyarus ; but he 
excludes from the number, Prepeflnthus, Olearus, and 
Gyarus. 

CYCLAMEN, Sowbread : A genus of the rnono- 
gyniaorder, belonging to thepentandria clafsofplants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 21ft or¬ 
der, Precise. The corolla is verticillated, with the tube 
very fhort, and the throat prominent; the berry is 
covered with the capfule. There are but two fpecies : 
which, however, produce many beautiful varieties. 
They are low, herbaceous, flowery perennials of the 
tuberous rooied kind, with numerous, angular, heart- 
fhaped, fpotted, marbled leaves; with many flelhy 
foot-Aalks Ax inches high, carrying monopetalous, 
five-parted reflexed flowers of various colours. All the 
varieties are extremely ornamental, and fome of the 
flowers very fragrant. They may be planted in any 
of the common borders, but require to be flickered 
from hard frofls by being covered with mats. They 
fliould alfo have alight dry foil, otherwife their roots 
are apt to rot. The fpecies are propagated by feeds, 
and the particular varieties by dividing their roots. 

The root of the cyclamen has, when frelh, an ex¬ 
tremely acrimonious burning tafte, which it lofes al- 
rsofi entirely on being dried. It is recommended as 


an errhine; in cataplafms for fchirrous any cancerous Cycle 

tumors; and internally as a cathartic, detergent, and || 
aperient. It operates very flowly, but with great vi- Cyclop*, 
rulence and inflaming the fanees and inteftines. v 

CYCLE, in chronology, a certain period or feries 
of numbers which regularly proceed from the firft to 
the laft, and then returnagain to the firfl, and fo cir¬ 
culate perpetually. See Chronology, 11° 26. 

Cycle of Indittion, a period of 15 years in ufe a- 
mong the Romans. It has no connedtion with the 
edeftial motion, but was inflituted, according to Ba¬ 
ronins, by Conllantine ; who having reduced the time 
which the Romans were obliged to ferve to i£ years, 
he was confeqnently obliged every ij years to iin- 
pofe, or indicere according to the Latin expreffion, 
an extraordinary tax for the payment of thofe who 
were difeharged ; and hence arofe this cycle, which 
from the Latin word indicere, was fly led indittion. 

Cycle efthe Moon, called alfo the golden number, and 
the Mletonic cyde from its inventor Melon the Athe¬ 
nian, is a period of 19 years, which when they are 
completed, the new moons and full moons return on 
the fame days of the month, fo that on whatever days 
the new and full moons fall this year, 19 years hence 
they will happen on the very fame days of the month, 
though not at the fame hour, as Meton and the fa¬ 
thers of Lire primitive church thought; and therefere 
at the time of the council of Nice, when the method of 
finding the time for obferving the feafi of Eafter was 
eflabliflred, the numbers of the lunar cycle were in¬ 
serted into the kalender, which upon the account of 
their excellent ufe, were fet in golden letters, and the 
year of the cycle called the golden number of that 
year. 

Cycle of the Sun, a revolution of 28 years, which 
being elapfed, the dominical or Sunday letters return 
to their former place, and proceed in the fame order 
as before, according to the Julian kalendar. 

CYCLISUS, in furgery, an inftrument in the form 
of a half moon, ufed in fcraping the fkiill, in cafe of 
fradtures of that part. 

CYCLOID, a curve on which the dodtrines of pen¬ 
dulums, and time meafuring inflruments, in a great 
meafnre depend ; Mr Huygens demonftrated, that from 
whatever point or height a heavy body, ofcillating on 
a fixed centre, begins to defeend, while it continues 
to move in a cycloid, the time of its falls or ofcillations 
will be equal to each other. It is likewife demonftra- 
ble, that it is the curve of quickeft defeent, i. e. a 
body falling in it, from any given point above, to ano¬ 
ther, not exadlly under it, will come to this point in 
alefstime than in any other curve palling through 
thofe two points. 

CYCLOPAEDIA, or Encyclopedia, denotes the 
circle or compafs of arts and fciences. A cyclopaedia, 
fay the authors of the French Encyclopedic, ought to 
explain as much as poflible the order and connedtion 
of human knowledge. 

CYCLOPS, in fabulous hiflory, the fons of Neptune 
and Amphitrile ; the principal of whom were Brontes 
Steropes, and Peracmon ; but their whole number a- 
mounted to above an hundred. Jupiter threw them 
into Tartarus as foon as they were born,- but they 
were delivered at the interceffion of Tellus, and be¬ 
came 
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came the afllftants of Vulcan. They were of prodigi¬ 
ous Mature, and had each only one eye, which was 
placed in the middle of their foreheads. 

Some mythologies fay, that the Cyclops fignify the 
vapours raifed in the air, which occalion thunder and 
lightning ; on which account they arc reprefcnted as 
forging the thunderbolts of Jupiter. Others repre- 
feiit them as the firft inhabitants of Sicily, who were 
cruel, of a,gigantic form, and dwelt round mount 
./Etna. 

CYCLOPTERUS, the sucker, in ichthyology, a 
genus belonging to the order of amphibia names. The 
head isobtule, and fnrniflied with law-teeth : there are 
four rays in the gills ; and the belly-fins are connected 
together in an orbicular form. The fpecies are, 

1. Thelumpus, or lump-fifli, grows to the length of 
19 inches, and weighs feven pounds, The fliape of the 
body is like that of the bream, deep and very thick, 
and it fwims edge-ways. The back is fliarp and ele¬ 
vated ; the bel'ly fiat, of a bright crimfon colour. A- 
long the body there run ftveral rows of Iharp bony 
tubercles, and the whole fkin is covered with fmall 
ones. The pectoral fins are large and broad, aim oft 
uniting at their bafe. Beneath thefe is the part by 
which it adheres to the rocks, &c. It confifts of an 
oval aperture, furrounded with a flefiiy, mtifcular, and 
pbtufe foft fubftance ; edged witii many fmall thread¬ 
ed appendages, which concur as fo many clafpers. The 
tail and vent-fins are purple. By means of this part it 
adheres with vaft force to any thing it pleafes. As a 
proof of its tenacity, it hath been known, that in fling¬ 
ing a fifli of this fpecies juft caught into a pail of wa¬ 
ter, it fixed itfelf fo firmly to the bottom, that on ta¬ 
king the fifli by the tail, the whole pail by that means 
was lifted, though it held fome gallons, without once 
making the filh quit its hold. Thefe fifli refort in 
multitudes during fpring to the coaft of Sutherland 
near the Ord of Caithnefs. The feals which fwann 
beneath, prey greatly upon them, leaving the fkins ; 
numbers of which., thus emptied, float afliore at that 
feafon. It is eafy to diftinguifli the place where the 
feals are devouring this or any other unctuous filh, by 
a fmoothnefs of the water immediately above the 
fpot. This fadt is now efhbliflied; it being a tried pro¬ 
perty of oil to ftill the agitation of the waves and 
render them fmooth. Great numbers of lump-fifli are 
found in the Greenland feas during the months of 
April and May, when they reforr near the fliorc to 
fpawn. Their roe is remarkably large, which the 
Greenlanders boil to a pulp and eat. They are ex¬ 
tremely fat, which recommends them the more to the 
natives, who admire all oily food. They call them ni- 
pifets or cat-fijh, and take quantities of them during 
the .feafon. The fifli is fometimes eaten in Eng¬ 
land, being ftewed like carp ; but is both flabby and 
infipid. 

2. The liparis takes the name of fea-fnail from the 
foft and unftuous texture of its body, refembling that 
of the land-fnail. It is almoft tranfparent, and foon 
diflolves and melts away. It is found in the fea near 
the mouths of great rivers, and hath been feen full of 
fpawn in January. The length is five inches ; the 
colour a pale brown, fometimes finely ftreaked with a 
darker. Beneath the throat is a round depreflion of 


a whitifli colour like the imprclfion of a fcal, furriosnul- Cyder; 

ed by twelve fmall pale yellow tubtra, by which pro- '-*— 

bably it adheres to the Hones like the other fpecies. 

3. The lefl'er fucking-filh is found in different parts 
of the Britilh feas. It is about four incites in length ; 
theikin without feales, flippery, and of a dufky colour. 

It hath alfo an apparatus for adhering to ftones and 
rocks fimilar to the others. 

CYDER, or Cider, an excellent drink made of 
the juice of apples, efpecially of the more curious table 
kinds; the juice of thefe being efteemed more cordial 
and pleafaut than that of the wild or harflr kinds. In 
making this drink it hath long been thought necefiary, 
in every part of England, to lay the harder cyder- 
fruits in heaps for fome time before breaking their 
pulps; but the Dcvonlhire people have mucblmpro- 
ved this practice. In other counties the method is to 
make thefe heap; of apples in a Louie,.or under fome 
covering incloled on every iide. This method hath 
been found defective, becaufe, by excluding the free 
air, the heat foon became too violent, and a great 
perfpir.uion enfued, by which in a fnort time the 
lofs of juices vas lo great, as to reduce the fruit to 
half their former weight, attended villi a general ror- 
tennefs, rancid fmcll, and difagreeablc tafte. In the 
South-hams, a middle way has bi en purfued, to avoid 
the inconveniences and lofs attending the above. They 
make their heaps of apples in an open part of an or¬ 
chard, where, by the means of a free air and lefs per- 
fpiration, the defired maturity is brought about, with 
an inconfiderable wafte of the juices and decay of the 
fruit, entirely free of ranknefs ; and though fome ap¬ 
ples rot even in this manner, they are very few, and 
are ftill fit for ufc; all continue plump and full of 
juices, and very much heighten the colour of cyders, 
without ill tafte or fmcll. 

In purfying the Devonlhire method, it is to be ob- 
ferved, 1. That all the promifenous kinds of apples, 
that have dropped from the trees, from time to time, 
are to be gathered up and laid in a heap by them- 
felves, and to be made into cyder after having fo lain 
about ten days. 2. Such apples as are gathered from 
the trees, having already acquired fome degree of mu- * 
turity, are likewife to be laid in a heap by themfelvts 
for about a fortnight. 3. The later hard fruits, which 
are to be left on the trees till the approach" of froft is 
apprehended, are to be laid in a.feparate heap, where 
they are to remain a month or fix weeks, by which, 
noiwithftanding froft, rain, &c. their juices will re¬ 
ceive fuch a maturation, as will prepare them for a 
kindly fermentation, and ■which they could not have 
attained on the trees by means of the.coldncfs of the 
feafon. 

It is obfervable, that the riper and mellower the 
fruits are at the time of collecting them into heaps, 
the fhorter fliould be their continuance there; and on 
the contrary, the harflier, immaturer, and harder they 
are, the longer they fhould reft. 

Thefe heaps fliould be made in an even and open 
part of an orchard, without an regard to covering 
from rain, dews, or what elfe may happen during the 
apples flaying there ; and whether they be carried in 
and broken in wet or dry weather, the thing is all the 
fame. If it may be objected that during their having 

lain 
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Cyder lain together in the heap, they may have imbibed great' 
II humidity, as well from the air as from the ground, 
Cydnus. rain, dews, &.c. which-are mixed with their juices ; 
v ' the anfwer is, this will have no other eftedt than a 
kindly diluting, natural to the fruit, by which means 
a fpeedier fermentation enfues, and all heterogeneous 
- humid particles are thrown off. 

The apples are then ground, and the pummice is 
received in a large open-mouthed veil'd, capable of 
containing as inuch thereof as is fufficient for one ma¬ 
king, or one cheefe. Though it has been a cuftom to 
let the pummice remain foine hours in the vcflel appro¬ 
priated to contain it, yet that practice is by no means 
commendable ; for if the fruits did not come ripe from 
■the trees, or otherwise matured, the pummice, remain¬ 
ing in the vat too long, will acquire fuch harfhnefs and 
coarfenefs from the ikins as is never to begot rid of; 
and if the punnnice is of well ripened fruit the con¬ 
tinuing too long there will occalion it to contract a 
fharpnefs that very often is followed with want of fpi¬ 
rit and pricking ; nay, fonietimes it even becomes vi¬ 
negar, or always continues of a wheyifli colour; all 
which proceeds from the heat of fermentation that it 
almoft inflantly falls into on lying together ; the pum- 
mice therefore fliould remain no longer in the vat 
than until there may be enough broke for one prefling, 
or that all be made into a cheefe, and prefled the fame 
day it is broken. 

In Plate CLIV. is a perfpedtive view of the cyder- 
prefs and apple-mill. 

A, B, the bottom or lower beam ; C, D, the upper 
beam ; 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, the uprights ; .-4, 4, c, e, fpurs ; 
Z, 2, 12, braces, or crofs-pieces; a,b, capitals; X, 
blocks ; g, the ferew; E. the back or receiver; F, 
the cheefe or cake of pummice, placed on the ftage or 
bafon ; G, the ftage or bafon-, 10, 10, beams that 
fupport the pieces of which the bafon is compofed; 
ii, perpendicular pieces for fupporting thefe beams ; 
H, the buckler; R, S, Q, a circular trough of the 
apple-mill.'; T, L, V, compartments or divilions, for 
different forts of apples ; M, the mill-ftone ; L, M, 
axis of the mill ftone ; N, the fpriug-tree bar. 

CroEii-Spirit , a fpirituous liquor drawn from cyder 
by diftillation, in the fame manner as brandy from 
wine. The particular flavour of this fpirit is not the 
moft agreeable, but it may with care be diverted 
wholly of it, and rendered a perfeftly pure and infipid 
- fpirit upon rectification. The traders in fpirituous li¬ 
quors are well enough acquainted with the value of 
fuch a fpirit as this : they can give it the flavours of 
foine other kinds, and fell it under their names, or 
mix it in large proportion with the foreign brandy, 
rum, and arrack, in the fale, without any danger of 
adifeovery of the cheat. 

CYDIAS, a painter who made a painting -of the 
Argonauts in the 11 th Olympiid. This celebrated 
piece was bought by the orator Hortenlius for 164 
talents. 

CYDNUS (anc. geog.), a river of Cilicia; rifing 
in mount Taurus, to the north of Tarfus, through 
whofe middle it ran, in a very clear and cold flream, 
Which had almoft proved fatal to Alexander on bath¬ 
ing in it ; falling into the fea at a place called Rbeg- 
ma, a breach, the fea breaking in there, and affording 


the people of Tarfus a ftation or port for their fiiips. Cydonia, 

The water of the Cydnus is commended by Strabo, as --- 

of fervicein nervous diforders and the gout. 

CYDONIA (anc. geog.), one of the three moft il- 
lnftrious cities of Crete, lituated in the north-weft of 
the ifland, with a locked port, or walled round. The 
circumftances of the founding of Cydon are uncertain. I 
Stephen of Byzantium fays, that it was at fitfl named 
Apollonia from Cydon the fon of Apollo. Paufanias 
aferibes the founding of it to Cydon the fon of Tege- 
tus, who travelled into CreLe. Herodotus affirms, that 
it was founded by the Samians, and that its temples 
were eredted by them. Alexander, in the firft book 
of the Cretans, informs ns, that it received its name 
from Cydon the fon of Mercury. Cydon was the 
largeft city in the ifland ; and was enabled to hold the 
balance between her contending neighbours. She fuf- 
tained fome famous fleges. Phaleucus, general of the 
Phoceans, making an expedition into Crete with a fleet 
and a numerous army, inverted Canea both by fea and 
land ; but loft his army and his life before its walls. 

I11 fucceeding times, when Metellus fubdued the ifland, 
he aflailed Cydon with all his forces ; and after com¬ 
bating an obftinate refinance, fubjedted it to the power 
of Rome. Cydon occupied the prefent fituation of 
Canea ; only extending half a league farther towards 
St Odero ; where on the fea ffiore the remains are ftill 
to be feen of fome ancient walls which appear to have 
been of a very folid conflrudtion. See Canea. 

CYDONIA, the quince ; fo called from Cydon, a 
town of Crete, famous for its abounding with this 
fruit. Linnaeus has joined this genus to the apple and 
pear ; but as there is fuch a remarkable difference be¬ 
tween the fruits, we follow Mr Miller, who treats th* 
quince as a genus by itfelf. 

Species. 1. The oblonga, with an oblong fruit, 
lengthened at the bafe. 2> The maliforma, with oval 
leaves woolly on their under fide, and lengthened at 
their bafe. 3. The lufitanica, with obverfe oval leaves, 
woolly on their under fide. There are fome other 
varieties of this fruit propagated in fruit-gardens, and 
in the nurferies for fale ; one of which is a foft eatable 
fruit, another very aftringent, and a third with a very 
fmall fruit cottony all over, which is fcarce worth 
keeping. Thefe Mr Miller fuppofed to be feminal va¬ 
riations, but the three others to be diftindt fpecies. 

The Portugal quince is the moft valuable : its pulp 
rurns to a fine purple when ftewed or baked, and be¬ 
comes much fofter and lefs auflere than the others ; fo 
is much fitter for making marmalade. The trees are all 
ealily propagated, either by layers, fuckers, or cuttings; 
which muft be planted in a moifl foil. Tliofe raifed 
from fuckers are feldorn fo well rooted as thofc which 
are obtained from cuttings or layers, and are fubjedt 
to produce fuckers again in greater plenty : which is 
not fo proper for fruit-bearing trees. Thefe trees 
require very little pruning ; the chief tiling to be 
obferved is, to keep their Items dear from fuckers, 
and cut off fuch branches as crofs each other : like- 
wife all upright luxuriant ffioots from the middle of 
the tree ffiould be taken off, that the head may not 
be too much crowded with wood, which is of ill coir- 
fequerice to all fruit-trees. Thefe forts may alfo be 
propagated by budding or grafting upon flocks raifed 
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@ygnu3 by cuttings; fa that the beft forts may be cultivated 
ll this way m greater plenty than by any other method. 
Cymbal, -p] ie f e are all'o in great'elteem to bud or graft pears 
upon ; which for iummer or autumn fruits are a great 
improvement to them, efpecially thofe ddigned for 
walls and efpaliers ; for the trees upon thefe Itocks, do 
not (hoot fo vigoroufiy as thofe upon frce-ftocks, and 
therefore may be kept in lels compafs, and fooner 
produce fruit: but hard winter-fruits do not fucceed 
fo well upon thefe hocks, their fruit being fubjeft to 
crack, and are commonly flony, efpecially all the 
breaking pears : therefore thefe flocks are only fit for 
melting pears and a moift foil. 

CYGNUS, or Swan, in ornithology. See Anas. 

Cygnus, the Swan, in aftronomy, a conflellation 
of the northern hemifphere, between Lyra and Ce- 
pheus. The flars. in the conflellation Cygnus, -in 
Ptolemy’s catalogue, are 19 ; in Tycho’s 18 ; in Her 
velius’s 47 ; in the Britannic catalogue 81. 

CYLINDER., in geometry, a folid body fuppofed 
to be generated by the rotation of a parallelogram. 

Rolling , or Loaded Crus der, a cylinder which rolls 
up an inclined plane ; the phenomena of which are ex¬ 
plained under Mechanics. 

CYLINDROID, in geometry, a folid body, ap.- 
proaching to the figure of a cylinder, but differing 
from it irt fome refpedts, as having the bafeselliptical, 
but parallel and equal. 

CYLLNDRUS, in natural hiftory, the name of a- 
genus of lhell-fifh, of which there are many elegant 
and precious fpecies, 

CYMA, in botany, the tender ftalks which herbs 
fend forth in the beginning of the fpriug, particularly 
thofe of the cabbage, kind. . 

Cym a, . or Cym at ium, in architeflure, a member 
or moalding-of the corniche, the profile of which is- 
waved, that is, concave at top, and convex at bottom. 

CYMBAL, xufjiS a mulical inftruinent in ufe 
among the ancients. The cymbal was made of brafs, 
like our kettle drums, and, as fome think, in their 
form, but fmaller, and of different ufe. Ovid gives 
eymbals the epithet of geuialia, becaufe they were 
tifed at weddings and other diversions. 

Cafliodorus and Ifidore call this infirnment acetabu¬ 
lum , the name of a cup or cavity of a bone wherein an¬ 
other is artirulated ; and Xenophon compares it to a 
horfe’s hoof; whence it muff have been hollow: which 
appears, too, from the figure of feveral other things 
denominated from it : as a balin, caldron, goblet, cafk, 
and even a flioe, fuch as thofe of Empedocles, which 
were of brafs. 

In reality, the ancient cymbals appear to have been 
very different from o-ur kettle drums, and their ufe of 
another kind : to their exterior cavity was fattened a 
handle 5 whence Pliny compares them to the upper 
part of the thigh, and Rabanus to phials. 

They were ftruck againft one another, in cadence, 
and made a very acute found. Their invention was 
attributed to Cybele ; whence their ufe in feafts and 
faerifices : fetting afide this occafion, they were feldoin 
ufed but by diffolnte and effeminate people. M. Lampe,. 
who has written exprefsly on the fubjedt, attributes 
the invention to the Curetes, or inhabitants of mount 
'Ida in Crete; it is certain thefe, as well as the Cory- 


bantes or guards of the kings of Crete,, and thofe of Cjm 
Rhodes and Sainoi I) rucia, w cl c reputed lu excel in the £ 
mafic of the cymbal. Cji.u 

The Jews had their cymbals, or at ieatt infirumeuts ' 
which naullators render cymbals; but ms to their n al¬ 
ter and form, ciitics are’ ltill in the dark, j he mo¬ 
dern cymbal is a mean inilrument, chiefly in ufe among 
vagrants, gypfics, &c. It coniiits to tied wire, in a 
triangular form, whereon are paiied five rings, which 
are touched and lhiftcd along me triangle with an item 
rod held in the left hand, while it is lupported in the 
right by a ring, to give it the freer motion. Lmum- 
dus fays, that the monks ufed the word cymbal hr the 
cloi/ter-bell ufed to call them to the refedtory. 

CYME (anc. geog.), a city built by Pelops 011 
his return from Greece. Cyme the Amazon gave 
its name, on expelling the inhabitants, according to 
Mela. Latin authors,, as Nepos, Livy, Mela, Pliny, 
Tacitus, retain the appellation Cyme, after the Greek 
manner.- It flood in Aeolia, between Myrina and 
Phocaea (Ptolemy) ; and long after, in Peutitigtr’s 
map, is fet down nine miles dillant from Myrina.— 

From this place was the Sybilla Cuinaea, called Ery- 
thraa, from Erythr.c , “ a neighbouring place.” It 
was the country of Ephorus. Hefiod was a Cumean 
originally (Stephanas) ; his father coming to fettle at 
Afcra in Bceotia. 

CYMENE,. in botany, a name given by the ancient: 

Greeks to a plant with which they ufed to dye woollen 
things yellow, and with which the women of thofe 
times ufed alfo to tinge the hair yellow, that being the 
favourite colour in thofe ages. The cymene of the 
Greeks is evidently the fame plant with ihch/tea herba 
of the Latins ; or what we call dyer’s weed. See Re¬ 
seda. 

CYNfEGIRUS, an Athenian, celebrated for his 
extraordinary courage. He was brother to the poet 
AEfchylus. After the battle of Marathon, he pur- 
fued the flying Perfians to their Ihips, and feized one 
of their veffels with his right hand, which was imme¬ 
diately fevered by the enemy. Upon this he feized 
the veffel with his left hand, and when he had loft 
that alfo, he-ft ill kept his hold with his teeth. 

CYNANCHE, a fpecies of quinzy, in which the- 
tongue is inflamed and fwelled, lb that it hangs out- 
beyond the teeth. 

CYNANCHUN, bastard dogsbane : A genus- 
of the digynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs-- 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 30th order, Contort.?. The nect-.rium is cylindrical 
and quinquedentated. Thcre-arefix fpecies ; of which 
the following are the moll remarkable, j. The acu- 
.turn, commonly called Moi.ij'slier fantsmony ; and, 2.. 

The monfpeliacum, or round-leaved Montpelier fcam- 
mony. They abound with .a milky juice like the 
fpurge, which ilfues out wherever they are broken , 
and this milky juice when concreted has frequently 
been fold for fcammony. Thefe plants propagate fo 
fall by their creeping roots, that few people care to 
admit them into gardens. 

CYNARA, the Artichoke : A genus of the po- 
lygamit asqualis order, belonging to the fyngenefia 
clafs of plants. The calyx is dilated, imbricated with 
cornous fqusmas, and emarginated.with.a lharp_point.. 

Of r 
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C'-ynara. Or this genus there are four fpecies, but only two are 
““" v "" cultivated for ufe. 

1. The fcolynius, or garden artichoke, hath large, 
thick, perennial roots, crowned by a confiderable du¬ 
ller of large pennatifid, erect leaves, two or three feet 
long. In the middle are upright ftalks riling a yard 
high, on the top of which is a large rough fealy head, 
compofed of numerous, oval, calyciual fcales incloling 
the florets, fitting on a broad flelhy receptacle, which, 
with the flelhy bafe of the fcales, is the only eatable 
part of the plant. The varieties of this fpecies are, 
(r.) The conical green-headed French artichoke, ha¬ 
ving the fmall leaves terminated by lpines, a tall lialk, 
the head fomewhat conical, and of a light green co¬ 
lour, with the fcales pointed at top, opening and turn¬ 
ing outward. (2.) The globular-headed red Dutch 
artichoke, havingleaves without fpines, a Itrong llalk, 
the head large, globular, a little comprdfed at top, 
and of a reddith-green colour ; broad obtufe fcales 
emarginated at top, growing clofe, and turning in¬ 
ward. Of thefe varieties the lafl is defervedly the 
moft efleemed, both on account of its fuperiority in 
flze and the agreeablenefs of its flavour. Both varieties 
are perennial in their root : but the leaves and fruit- 
Itetn die to the ground in winter ; and their roots re¬ 
maining, feud up freih leaves and Hems every fiimmer, 
producing a fupply of artichokes for 20 years if requi¬ 
red. The flowers and feed of all the plants of this ge¬ 
nus are produced in the centre of the head ; the fcales 
of which arc the proper calyx of the flower, which con- 
lifts of numerous fmall bluilh florets, fucceeded by 
downy feeds fitting naked on the receptacle. 

2. The cardunculns, or cardoon, greatly refembles 
the artichoke, but is of larger and more regular growth ; 
the leaves being more upright, taller, broader, and more 
regularly divided ; and the ftalks of the leaves blanched 
are the only eatable parts of the plant. 

Culture. Both the varieties of the artichoke are 
propagated by flips or flickers, ariling annually from 
the flool or root of the old plants in fprir.g, which are 
to be taken from good plants of any prefent plantation 
in March or the beginning or April, and planted in the 
open quarter of the kitchen-garden, in rows five feet 
aflmder ; and they will produce artichokes the lams 
year in autumn. It fliould, however, be remarked, that 
though artichokes are of many years duration, the an¬ 
nual produce of their fruit will gradually leffen in the 
fize of the eatable parts after the third or fourth year, 
fo that a freih plantation fltould be made every three or 
four years. The cardoon is a very hardy plant, and 
profpers in the open quarters of the kitchen-garden. 
It is propagated by feed fowed annually in the full 
ground in March ; either in a bed for trafplantation, 
or in the place where they are defigned to remain. 
The plants are very large, fo muftftand at confiderable 
dillances from one another. By this means you may 
have Tome fmall temporary crops between the rows, as 
of lettuce, fpinach, endive, cabbage, favoy, or broc¬ 
coli plants. In the latter end of September, or in Oc¬ 
tober, the cardoons will be grown very large, and their 
footftalks have acquired a thick fnbftance ; you nutft 
then tie up the leaves of each plant, toadmit oi earthing 
them clofeiy all round for blanching, which will take 
tip fix or eight weeks ; and thus the plants will come 
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in for ufe in November and December, and continue cyncus 
all winter, j| 

CYNCUS of Theflaly, thefcliolar of Demofthenes, Cynips. 
flourilhed 275 years before Chrilt. Pyrrhus had fo v 
high an efteem for him, that he fenthim to Rome to 
folicit a peace , and fo vaft was his memory, that the 
day after his arrival he faluted all the feuators and 
knights by name. Pyrrhus and.he wrote a Treatife of 
War, quoted by ,Tully. 

CYNICS, a fed of ancient philofophers, who va¬ 
lued themfelves upon their contempt of riches and 
Hate, arts and fciences, and every thing, in Ihort, ex¬ 
cept virtue or morality. 

The cynic philofophers owe their origin and infli- 
turion to Antifthencs of Athens, a difciple of Socrates ; 
who being allied of what ufe his philolophy had been 
to him, replied, “ It enables me to live with myfelf.” 

Diogenes was the moft famous of his difciples, in 
whole life the fyftem of his philofophy appears in its 
greateft perfection. He led a moft wretched life, a tub 
having ferved him for a lodging, which he rolled be¬ 
fore him wherever he went. Yelhe was neverthe- 
lefs not the more humble on account of his ragged 
cloak, bag, and tub; for one day entering Plato’s 
houfe, at a time when there was a fplendid entertain¬ 
ment there for feveral perfons of difiindtion, he jump¬ 
ed up upon a very rich couch in all his dirt, faying, 

“ I trample on the pride of Plato.” Yes (replied 
Plato), but with great pride, Diogenes.” Pie. had the 
uttnofl contempt for all the human race : for he walked 
the ftreets of Athens at noon day with a lighted lan- 
thorn in his hand, telling the people, “ He was in 
fearch of a man.” Amongft many excellent maxims 
of morality, he held fome very pernicious opinions; 
for he ufed to fay, that the uninterrupted good fortune 
of Harpalus, who generally paifed for a thief and a 
robber, was a teftimony againft the gods. He re¬ 
garded chaftity and modefty as weakneffes: hence 
Laertius obferves of him, that he did every thing open¬ 
ly, whether it belonged to Ceres or Venus ; thoughhe 
adds, that Diogenes only ran to an excefs of impu¬ 
dence to put others out of conceit with it. But impu¬ 
dence was the charafteriftic of thefe philofophers ; who 
argued, that what was right to be done, might he done 
at all times and in all places. The chief principle of 
this feel, in common with the ftoics, was, that we 
Ihould follow nature. But they differed from the ftoics 
in their explanation of that maxim ; the cynics being 
of opinion, that a man followed nature that gratified 
his natural motions and appetites ; while the ftoics nn- 
derftood right reafon by the word nature. 

Cynic Spafm, a kind of convulfion, wherein the pa¬ 
tient imitates the hovvlings of dogs. 

CYNIPS, in zoology, a genus of infe'fts belonging 
to the hymenoptera order. The mouth is armed with 
jaws, but has no probofeis : the fling is fpiral, and 
moflly concealed within the body. The quercus folii, 
or oak-leaf cynips, is of ab irnifhed fhining brown co¬ 
lour. The antennae are black ; the legs and feet of-a 
chefnut-brown; and the wings white, but void of mar¬ 
ginal fpots. It is in the little fmooth, round, hard 
galls, found under the oak-leaves, generally faftened to 
the fibres, that this infedl is produced, a Angle one in. 
each gall. Thefe latter are ligneous, of a hard compatt 

iuls- 
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-ffynuce- Fubftance, formed like the reft, by the extravafation of 
phalu*. the fap of the leaf, occafioned by the pundurc of the 
i gall-fly when it depoflts its eggs. Sometimes inftead 
Cynofar- oJ r ^ C y- n ip S? there is feen to proceed from the gall a 
^ - larger infeit of a brown colour, which is an ichneumon. 

This ichneumon is not the real inmate of the gall, or 
he that formed it. He is a parafite, whofe mother 
depofited her egg in the yet tender gall; which, when 
hatched, brings forth a larva that deftroys the larva of 
the cynips, and then comes out when it has undergone 
its metamorphofis and acquired its wings. 

The quercus gemmae, or oak-bud cynips, is of a 
yery dark green, flight’./ gilded : its antennae and 
feet arc of a dun colour, rather deep. It depoflts its 
eggs in the oak buds, which produces one of the fineft 
galls, leafed like a role-bud beginning to blow. When 
the gall is fmall, that great quantity of leaves is com- 
preffed, and they arc let one upon another like the 
tiles of a roof. In the centre of the gall there is a 
kind of ligneous kernel, in the middle of which is a ca¬ 
vity ; and in that is found the little larva, who feeds 
there, takes its growth, undergoes its metamorphofis, 
.and breaks through the inclofurc of that kind of cod 
in order to get out. The whole gall is often near an 
inch in diameter, fometimes more when dried and dif- 
played ; and it holds to a branch by a pedicle. 

There are a great number of other fpecies. 

CYNOCEPHALUS, in zoology, the trival name 
of a fpecies ofSi;.iiA. ' 

CYNOGLOSSUM, hound’s tongue : A gpniis 
of the monogynia, order, belonging to the pentandria 
clafs of plants; and in the natural method ranking un¬ 
der the 41ft order, Afperifoliee. The corolla is funnel- 
ihaped, with its throat clofed up by little arches formed 
in it ; the feeds depreffed, and affixed to the fiyle or 
receptacle only on their inner fide. There are eight 
fpecies, none of them remarkable for their beauty. 
The root of one of them, viz. the officinale, or com¬ 
mon greater hound’s tongue, was formerly ufed in 
medicine, and fuppofed to poflefs narcotic virtues ; but 
it is difeharged from the prefent pradlice. The fmell 
of the whole plant is very difagreeablc. Goats eat it; 
flteep, horfes, and fwine refufe it. 

CYNOMETRA, in botany : A genus of the mono¬ 
gynia order, belonging to the decandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking with thole 
of which the order is doubtful. The calyx is tetra- 
phyllous ; the anther® bifid at top ; the legumen car- 
nous, crefcent-lhaped, and monolpermous. 

' CYNOMORIUM, in botany : A genus of the mo- 
nandria order, belonging to the monoecia clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
50th order, Amentacete . The male calyx is an imbri¬ 
cated catkin ; there is no corolla : the .calyx of the fe¬ 
male is in the fame catkin ; no corolla ; one ftyle ; and 
one roundilh feed. 

CYNOPHONTIS, in antiquity, a feftival obferved 
in the dog-days at Afgos, and fo called JLWttt 

•4o*e;v, i. e. from killing dogs ; becaufe it was tifual on 
this day to kill all the dogs they met with. 

CYNOREXY, an immoderate appetite, to the de¬ 
gree of a difeafe ; called alfo fames canina and bulimy. 

CYNOSARGES, a place in the fuburbs of Athens, 
named from a white or fwift dog, who fnatched away 
part of the facrifice offering to Hercules. It had a 
Vol. V. 


gymnafium, in which ftrangers or tliofe of the halt- Cynsftc- 
blood performed their cxerciies 5 the cafe of Hercules, ph*I*. 
to whom the place was confecrated. It had alfo a ^ H 
court of judicature, to try illegitimacy, and to examine . ( -yP* :ran 
whether perfons were Athenians of the whole or half 
blood. Here Antifthenes fet up a new fe£t of philofo- 
phers called Cynics, either from the place, or from the 
(narling or the impudent difpolition of that fe<ft. 

CYNOSCEPHALJC (anc. geog.), a place in 
Theffaly near ScotulTa; where the Romans, under 
% Flaminius, gained a great victory over Philip, fon 
of Demetrius king of Macedon. Thefe Cynofcephalas 
are fmall tops of feveral equal eminences ; named from 
their refemblance to dogs heads, according to Plu¬ 
tarch. 

CYkOSSEMA, the tomb of Hecuba, on the pro¬ 
montory Maflufia, over againft Sigeum, in the foutli 
of the Cherfonefus Thracia ; named either from the ' 

figure of a dog, to which fire was changed, or from her 
fad rtverfe of fortune (Pliny, Mela). 

CYNOSURA, in aftronomy, a denomination given 
by the Greeks to urfa minor, or “ the little bear,” by 
which failors fleer tbeir cotirfe. The word is formed 
of x!/voo-*p«, q. d. the dog’s tail. This is the conllella- 
tion next our pole, confiding of feven ftars, four 
whereof are difpofed like the four wheels of a cha¬ 
riot, and three lengthwife reprefenting the beam ; 
whence fome give it the name of the chariot , or 
Charles’s wain. 

Cynosura, Cynofune, or Cynofuris , (anc. geog.), a 
place in Laconica ; but whether maritime or inland, 
uncertain. Here Affculapius, being thunderftruck, 
was buried (Cicero). 

Cynosura was alfo the name of the promontory of 
Marathon in Attica, obverted to Euboea. 

Cynosura, in mythology, a nymph of Ida in Crete. 
Shenurfed Jupiter, who changed her into a ftar which 
bears the fame name. It is the fame as the urfa mi¬ 
nor. 

CYNOSURUS, in botany : A genus of the digynia 
order, belonging to the triandria clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 4th order, 

Cramhia. The calyx is bivalved and multiflorous ; the 
receptacle proper, unilateral, and foliaceous. There 
are ten fpecies, four of 'which are natives of Britain, 
viz. the criftatus, or crefted dog-tail grafs ; the echi- 
natns, or rough dog-tail-grafs ; the casruleus, or blue 
dog-tail grafs ; and the paniceus, or bearded dog-tall 
grafs. 

CYNTHIUS and Cynthia, in mythology, fur- 
names of Appollo and Diana, derived from Cynthia 
the name of a mountain in the middle of the iflamd of 
Delos. 

CYNTHIUS (anc. geog.). a mountain of the ifiand 
Delos, fo high as to overfhadow the whole ifland. On 
this mountain Latona brought forth Apollo and Diana: 
lienee the epithet Cynthius (Virgil), and Cynthia (Lu« 
can, Statius). 

CYNURIA, or Cr.wnrus Ager , (anc. geog), z 
diftrift of Laconica, on the confines of Argolis. A 
territory that proved a perpetual bone of contention 
between the Argives and Spartans (Thucydides). For 
the manner of deciding the difpute, fee Thyrea. 

CYPERUS, in botany : A genus of the monogy* 
ilia order, belonging to the triandria clafs of plants; 
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Cyphon and in the natural method ranking under the 3d order, 

5 Calamaria. The glumes are paleaceous,and imbricated 
Cyprianus. towards each fide ; the corolla is wanting, and there is 
' v ' one naked feed. There are2ofpecies ; the only remark¬ 
able are the round and the long fweet cyperus. The 
former is a native of the Eaft Indies, and grows by 
the fides of rivulets, ditches, and the like. The root 
is knotty, wrapped round with fibrous firings not eafy 
to break, of a brown colour without and grey within ; 
ofa pleafant fcent, efpccially when frelh and well dried ; 
the leaves are green, and referable thofe of the reed 
and leek. The latter, commonly called Englijh or 
Flemijh cyperus , grows in the water, and along banks 
and river fides. Its root is as thick as an olive, full 
of little knots or fpecks, of an oblong figure, grey 
colour, fweet and foraewhat Iharp tafie, and almolt 
without fmell whenit is newly taken out of the ground. 
The roots of both plants are efieemed cordial, diure¬ 
tic, and cephalic, relifiers of poifons, and expellers of 
wind. Long cyperus is much tiled by perfumers and 
glovers. 

CYPHON, in antiquity, a kind of puuifliment ufed 
by the Athenians. It was a culler- made of wood ; fo 
called becaufeit conftrained the criminal who had this 
punilliment inflifled on him to bow down his. head. 

CYPHON ISM, Cyphonismus, from x u< P av , which 
has various lignifications ; derived from Kuycf, crooked-. 
a kind of torture or punilliment in ufe among the an¬ 
cients. 

The learned are at a lofs to determine what it was. 
Some will have it to be that mentioned by St Jeroui in 
his Life of Paul the Hermit, chap. 2. which confifled 
in fmearing the body orer with honey, and thus ex- 
poling the pel fon, with his hands tied, to the warm 
fun, to invite the iiies and other vermin to perfecute 
him, 

CYPR/EA, or Gown if., in zoology, a genus of 
infect-, belonging to the order of vermes tefiacea. It 
if r.n animal of the limaxor fnail kind ; the ihell is one 
involuted, fubovated, obtufe, fmooth valve. The aper¬ 
ture on each fide is linear, longitudinal, and teethed. 
Theie are 44 fpecies, diftinguilhed by the form of 
their fiiells. The pediculus, or commongowrie, is re- 
prefented on Plate CLIV. 

This genus is called cypraa venerea from its be¬ 
ing peculiarly dedicated to Venus; whoisfaid to have 
endowed a Ihell of this genus with the powers of a re¬ 
mora, fo as to impede the courfe of the fhip which was 
fent by Periander tyrant of Corinth with orders to ca- 
firate the young nobility of Corcyra. 

CYPRESS. See Cupressus 

CYPRIANUS (Thafcius-Cascilius), a principal fa¬ 
ther of the Chrifiian church, was born at Carthage in 
Africa, at the latter end of the fecond orbegining of 
the third century. We know nothing more of his pa¬ 
rents than that they were heathens ; and hr himfelf 
continued fuch till the laft 12 years of his life. He 
applied himfelf early to the fludy of oratory ; and 
fome of the ancients, particularly La&antius, inform 
us, that he taught rhetoric in Carthage with the high- 
eft applaufe. Cyprian’s converfion is fixed by Pear- 
fon to the year 246 ; and was at Carthage, where, as 
St Jerome obferves, he had often employed his rhe¬ 
toric in the defence of paganifm. It was brought 
about by one Caecilius, a prieft of the Church of Car¬ 


thage, whofe name Cyprian afterwards took ; and be- Cyprianus. 
tween whom there ever after fubfilted fo clofe a v-—’ 
friendlhip, that Csecilius at his death committed to Cy¬ 
prian the care of his family. Cyprian was alfo a 
married man himfelf; but as foon as he was convert¬ 
ed to the faith, he refolved upon a ftateof continence 
which was thought a high degree of piety, as not be¬ 
ing yet. become general. Being now a Chrifiian, he 
was to give the ufual proof of the fincerity of his con¬ 
verfion ; and that was by writing againft paganifm 
and in defence of Chriftianity. With this view he 
compofed his piece De Gratia Dei, “ or concerning 
the grace of God,” which he addrelled to Donatns. 

It is a work of the fame nature with the Apologetic 
of Tertulian, and the O&avius of Minimus Felix. He 
next compofed a piece De Jdolorum Vanitate, or “ up¬ 
on the vanity of idols.” Cyprian’s behaviour, both 
before and after his baptilm, was fo highly pleafing 
to the bifhop of Carthage, that he ordained him a 
prieft a few months after. It was rather irregular lb 
ordain a man thus in his very noviciate ; but Cyprian 
was lb extraordinary a perfon, and thought capable 
of doing fuch lingular feivice to the church, that it 
feemed allowable in this cafe todifpenfe a little with 
the form and dilcipline of it. For befidcs his known 
talents as a ftcular man, he had acquired a high re¬ 
putation of landlity lince his converlion ; having not 
only feparaced himfelf from his w ile, as We have ob- 
ferved before, which in thofe days was thought an ex¬ 
traordinary acl of piety, but alfo configned over all 
his goods to the poor, and given himfelf up entirely 
to the things of God. It was on this account no doubt, 
too, that when the bilhop of Carthage died the year 
after, that is in the. year 248, none was judged fo 
proper tofucceed him as Cyprian. The quiet and re- 
pofe which the Chriftians had enjoyed during the laft 
40 years, had, it feems, greatly corrupted their man¬ 
ners ; and therefore Cyprian’s fir ft care, after his ad¬ 
vancement to the bifhopric, was to correbl diforders 
and reform abufes. Luxury was prevalent among 
them ; and many of their women Were not fo ftridfc 
as they Ihonid be, efpecially in the article of drefs. 

This occafioned him to draw up his piece De hab'ttu 
virginum , or “ concerning the drefs of young wo¬ 
men in which, befides what he fays on that parti¬ 
cular head, he inculcates many lelfons of modefty and 
fobriety. In the year 249, the emperor Decius be¬ 
gan to iflhe out very fevere edidts againft the Chri¬ 
ftians, which particularly afFebled thofe upon the coaft 
ofAfrica; and in the beginning of 250, the heathens 
in the circus and amphitheatre of Carthage, infilled 
loudly upon Cyprian’s being thrown to the lions : a 
common method of deftroying the primitive Chrifti¬ 
ans. Cyprian upon this withdrew from his church at 
Carthage, and fled into retirement, to avoid the fury 
of the perfecutions. He wrote in the place of his re¬ 
treat, pious and inftrublive letters to thofe who had 
been his hearers; and alfo to the libellatici, a name 
by which thofe pnfillanimous Chriftians were called, 
who procured certificates of the heathen magiftrates, 
to fliow that they had complied with the emperor’s or¬ 
ders in facrificing to idols. At his return to Carthage 
he had feveral councils on the repentance of thofe who 
had fallen during this perfecution, and other points of 
difeipline ; he oppofed the fchemes of Navatus and 

Novatianus; - 
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Cyprinus. Novatianus; and contended for therabaptifing of thofe 

v -- who had been baptifed by heretics. At lalt he died a 

martyr in the prefecution of Valerian and Gallienus, in 
258. Cyprian wrote 81 letters, and feverai treatifes. 
The belt edition of his works are thofe of Pamelius in 
Ij68; of Rigaltius in 1648; and of Oxford in 1682. 
His works have alfo-been tranflated into Englifh by 
Dr Marfhall. 

CYPRINUS, in ichthyology j a genus of fifties, be- 
longing to the order of abdominales. The mouth is 
toothlefs; there are three rays in the gill: the body 
is fmooth and white; and the belly-fins have frequently 
nine rays. There are 31 fpecies, principally difiia- 
guilhed by the number of rays in the- vent-fm. The 
moft remarkable are. 

1. Thecarpio, or carp. This Was introduced into 
England about the year jt J14, by Leonard Mafchal, to 
Whom we are alfo indebted for that excellent apple the 
peptn. Ruffia wants thefefifli at this day. Sweden has 
them only in the ponds of people of fafhion. They 
chiefly abound in rivers and lakes of Polifh Pruflia, 
where they are fometimes taken of avail fize. They 
are there a great article of commerce, and fent in well- 
boats to Sweden and Ruffia. The merchants purcbafe 
them out of the waters, of the noblelfe of the country, 
who draw a good revenue from this article. The an¬ 
cients do not ieparate the carp from thefea-filh. They 
are fometimes found in the harbour of Dantzicbetween 
the town and a place called Hela. 

' Carp are very long-lived. Gefner brings an in- 
ftance of one that was near 100 years old. They 
grow alfo to .a very great fize; lome authors fpeak 
of carp weighing 200 pounds weight, and five feet in 
length. The carp is a prodigious breeder : its quan¬ 
tity of roe has been fometimes found fo great, that 
when taken out and weighed againft the filh itfelf, the 
former has been found to preponderate. From the 
fpawn of this fifli, caviare is made for the Jews, who 
hold the 'flurgeon in abhorrence. The carp is ex¬ 
tremely cunning, and on that account is fometimes fly- 
led the river-fox. They will fometimes leap over the 
nets and efca'pe that way ; at other times they will im- 
merfe themfelves fo deep in the mud as to let the net 
pafs over them. They are alfo very fhy in taking a 
bait; yet at the fpawning-time they are fo Ample as to 
fuffer themfelves to be tickled, handled, and caught by 
any body that will attempt it. This fifli is apt to mix 
its milt with tiie roe of other fifli; from which is pro¬ 
duced a fpurious breed, as has been obferved in the off- 
fpring of the carp and tench, which bore the greatefl 
refetnblance to the firfl. The fame has alfo been ob¬ 
ferved of the carp and bream. 

In Polilh Pruflia, and many other parts of Germany, 
the fale of carp conflitutes a part of the revenue of the 
nobility and gentry : fo that the proper management 
of that fifli is reduced to a kind of fyflem, founded on 
the experience of .feverai generations. Of the me¬ 
thods there pradtifed, we have an account in the Phi- 
lofophical Tranfadlions for 1771, art. 37. communica¬ 
ted by Mr J. Reinhold-Forfter : who fays, he has feen 
carp treated and maintained according to thofe me¬ 
thods, “ above a yard long, and of 25 pounds weight5” 
but had no opportunity of afcertaining their age. “ In 
the pond, however, at Charlottenburg (he adds)* a 
palace belonging to. the king of Pruflia, I faw more 


than two or three hundred cafp, between two and Cyprimji. 
three feet long s and I was told by the keeper they ' " ' 

were betweeii 50 and 60 years ftandiiig. They were 
tame, and came to the iliore in order to be fed ; they 
fwallowed with eafe a piece of white bread of the 
fize of half a halfpenny roll.”—MrForfter, in this pa¬ 
per, alfo vouches a moll extraordinary circumflance, 
namely, the poffibility of the carp’s not only living for 
a confiderable time out of water, but of its growing 
fat in its new element. The author has feen the ex¬ 
periment fuceefsfully tried, and attended to the whole 
procefs, in a nobleman’s lioufe where he then refided, 
in the principality of Anhalt-Deffaii. The filh being- 
taken out of the water, is wrapped up in a large quan¬ 
tity of wet mofs, fpread on a piece of net, which is 
then gathered into a purfe; in fuch a manner, how¬ 
ever, as to allow him room to breathe. The net is 
then plunged into water, and hung up to the cieling 
of a cellar. At firfl the dipping 11111ft be repeated e- 
very three or four hours ; but afterwards the carp 
need only to be plunged into the water once in about 
fix or feven hours. Bread foaked in milk is firfl gi¬ 
ven him in fmall quantities. In a fliort time, the filh 
will bear more, and grow fat under this fecmingjy un¬ 
natural treatment. Mr Daincs Barrington, in a note, 
confirms a part of the preceding account, by mention¬ 
ing the praclice of a certain fi flimonger near Ckremar- 
ket, who, in the winter, frequently cxpofcs a bulhcl at 
lead of carp and tench, for fale, in the lame dry veil’d, 
for fix or feven hours; many ofwhich are not fold, and 
yet continue in health, though breathing nothing bat 
air, during the time abovemciuioned, for leveral days 
facceffively. 

2. The barbus, or barbel, is fo extremely coarfe at 

to be overlooked by the ancients till the time of the 
poet Aufonius, who gives it no great cbaradler. They 
frequent the flill and deep parts of rivers, and live ill 
fociety, rooting like fwine with their nofes in tbeiofe 
banks. It is fo tame as to fuffer itfelf to be taken by 
the hand ; and people have been known to take num¬ 
bers by diving for them.- In dimmer they move a- 
bout during night in fcarch of food; but towards au¬ 
tumn, and during winter, confine themfelves to the 
deepefl holes. The barbel is about the length of three 
feet, and will weigh 18pounds; the belly white; the 
dorfal fin is armed with a remarkable flrong fpine, 
fharply • ferrated, with which it can inflict a very fe- 
vere and dangerous wound on the incautious handler, 
and even do much damage to nets. They are the 
worfl and coarfeflof frefli-water fifli, and feldom eaten 
but by the poorer fort of people, who fometimes boil 
them with a bit of bacon to give them a relifli. Their 
roe is very noxious, affedling thofe who unwarily eat 
of it with a naufea, vomiting, purging, and a flight 
dwelling. " ^ 

3. The tinea, or tench, was treated with the fame 
difrefpedt by the ancients as the barbel; but is now 
in much more repute. It has by fome been called the 
phyfician of the fifli; and its flime has been faid to be 
of fo healing a nature, that the wounded fiflies apply 
it as a flyptic.. In Britain it is reckoned a whole- 
fome and delicious food; but the Germans are of a dif¬ 
ferent opinion. By way of contempt they cali it the 
Jboemaker. Gefner even fays, that it is infipid and un- 
wholefome. It does not commonly exceed four or five 
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gyprinus. pounds in weight, though fome have been known to 

-- v ~~' weigh ten or twenty. They love ftill waters, and are 

rarely found in rivers : they are very foolilh and ealily 
caught. The tench is thick and Ihort in proportion 
to its length. The colour of the back is dulky ; the 
dorfal and ventral tins of the fame colour ; the head, 
hdes, and belly, of a greenilh call, molt beautifully 
mixed with gold, which is in itsgreateli fplendor when 
the filh is in the highelt feafon. 

4. The gudgeonis generally found in gentle flreams, 
and is of a fmall lize, the largell not exceeding half a 
-pound weight, 'i hey bite eagerly ; and are afldnbled 
by raking the bed of the river: to this fpot they im¬ 
mediately crowd in ihoals, in expectation of food. 

5. Thebrama, or bream, is an inhabitant of lakes, 
or the deep parts of ftill rivers. It is a fifh that is 
very little elteemed, being extremely inlipid. 

6. The radius, or roach, is a common filh, found in 
many of the deep hill rivers of England. They are 
gregarious, keeping in large Ihoals. It has never 
been known to exceed five pounds in weight. 

7. The leticifcus, or dace, like the roach is gregari¬ 
ous, haunts the fame places, is a great breeder, very 
lively, and during (runnier is very fond of frolicking 
near the furface of the water. It never exceeds the 
weight of a pound and an half: the leaks are fmallcr 
than thofe of the roach. 

8. The cephalns, or chub, is a very coarfe filh and 
full of bones. It frequents the deep holes of rivers ; 
and in limimer commonly lies on the furface beneath 
the fhade of fome tree or bulh. It is very timid, link¬ 
ing to the bottom 0:1 the lealt alarm, even at the paf- 
iini-r' of a Ihadow; but they will foon relume their 
former fituatton. It feeds on worms, caterpillars, 
gralhoppers, and other coleopterous in feels that hap¬ 
pen to fall into the water: and it will even feed 
on cray-filh. It will rife to a fly. Some of this kind 
have been known io weigh eight or nine pounds. 

9. The alburnus, or bleak, fhefe filh are very com¬ 
mon in many of the rivers in England, and keep toge¬ 
ther in large Ihoals. At certain feafons they feem to be 
in great agonies : they tumble about near the furface of 
the water, and are incapable of fwimming far from the 
place : but in about two hours they recover and dif- 
appear. Filh thus affeded, the Thames fiihermen call 
mad bleaks. They feem to be troubled with a fpecies 
of gordius, or hair-worm, which torments them fo, 
that they rife to the furfaceand then die. The bleak 
feldom exceeds five or fix inches in length. Artificial 
pearls are made with the feals of this filh, and pro¬ 
bably alfo with thofe of the dace. They are beat in¬ 
to a fine powder, then diluted with water, and intro¬ 
duced into a thin glafs bubble, which is afterwards 
filled with wax. The French were the inventors of this 
art. During the month of July there appear in the 
Thames, near Blackwall and Greenwich, innumer¬ 
able multitudes of fmall filh, known to the Londoners 
by the name of white bait. They are elleemed very 
delicious when fried with fine flour, and occafion, du¬ 
ring the feafon, a vail refort of the lower order of epi¬ 
cures to the taverns at the places where they are taken 
at. There are various fuppofitions concerning thefe 
fifties, all of which terminate in reckoning them the 
fry of fome other filh. Mr Pennant thinks they are 


of the carp kind, though he cannot determine the Cyprimu. 

fpecies to which they belong. They have a greater 1 -*- 

fimilarity to the bleak than to any other, but he thinks 
they, cannot be the young fry of this fpecies; bccaufe 
the bleak is found in many of the Britilh flreams, but 
the white bait only in the Thames. The ufual length 
of this filh is only two inches. 

10. The auratus, or golden fifh, a fmall filh dome- 
flicated by the Chinefe, and generally kept for orna¬ 
ment by great people in their courts and garden’s. They 
breed them in fmall ponds made for the purpofe, in 
bafons, and even in porcelain veffels. This filh is 11& 
larger than our pilcnard. The male is of a bright 
red colour from the top of the head to the middle of 
the body : the reft is of a gold-colour j but it is fo 
bright and fplendid, that the fineft gilding, according 
to F. le Comte, cannot approach it. The female is 
white: bur its tail and halt of its body rcfemble the 
luftre of lilver. F. du Halde, however, obferves, that 
a red and white colour are not always the diftinguifli* 
ing marks of the male and female; but that the fe¬ 
males are known by feveral white fpots which are ften 
round the orifices that ferve them as organs of hear¬ 
ing, and the males, by having tlirfe Ipots much bright¬ 
er. Gold-lifii are light and lively ; they love to fpon 
on the furface of the water, foon become familiarifed, 
and may even be accuftomed to come and receive their 
food 011 founding a fmall latile. Great care is necef- Groficr'i 
fary to preferve them ; for they are extremely deli- DeJeriptb » 
catc, and fenlible of the leaft injuries of the air: zlfCbma. 
loud noife, fuch as that of thunder or cannons ; a 
ftrong fmell, a violent lliakiiig of the velfel, or a fingle 
touch, will oft-times deftroy them. Thefe filh live 
with little nourifiiment: thofe fmall worms which are 
engendered in the water, or the earthy particles that 
are mixed with it, are fufficient for their food. The 
Chinefe, however, take care, from time to time, to 
throw into the bafons and refervoirs where they are 
kept fmall balls of pafte, which they are very fond of 
when diffolved ; they give them alfo lean pork dried 
in the fun and reduced to a fine and delicate powder, 
and fometimes fnails : the (lime which thefe infects 
leave at the bottom of the velfel is a great delicacy for 
them, and they eagerly haftfn to feed on it. In win¬ 
ter they are removed from the court to a warm cham¬ 
ber, where they are kept generally Unit up in a por¬ 
celain veflel. During that feafon they receive no nou- 
rilhment; however, in fpring, when they are carried 
back to their former bafon, they fport and play with 
the fame ftrength and livelinefs as they did the pre¬ 
ceding year. 

In warm countries thefe filh multiply fall, provided 
care be taken to colled their fpawn, which floats on 
the water, and which they almoft entirely devour. 

This fpawn is put into a particular veflel expofed to 
the fun, and preferved there until vivified by the heat: 
gold-filh, however, feldom multiply when they are kept 
in clofe vafes, becaufe they are then too much con-- 
fined. In order to reader them fruitful, they muft be 
put into refervoirs of confiderable depth in fome places 
at leaft, and which are conftantly fupplied with frelh 
water. At a ceriain time of the year, a prodigious 
number of barks may be feen in the great river Yang- 
tfe-kiang, which go thither to purchafe the fpawn of tfcfe 
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Cyprinus fiih. Towards the month of May, the neighbouring in- 
ll habitants ihutup the river in feveral places with mats and 
Cyprus. } lijr dies, which occupy an extent of aiinolt nine or ten 
v v ' leagues ; and they leave only a fpace in the middle fuf- 
ficient for the paffage of barks. The fpawn of the fiih, 
which the Chinele can diltinguilh at firft fight, al¬ 
though a ftranger could perceive no traces of it in the 
water, is flopped by thefe hurdles. The waier mixed 
with fpawn is then drawn up, and after it has been put 
into large vcffels, itis fold to merchants, who traufport 
it afterwards to every part of the empire. This water 
is fold by meafure, and purchafed by thofc who are 
deiirous of flocking their ponds and refervoirs with fiih. 

Notwithstanding the teudcrnels of thefe fiih even in 
their native climate, they are now naturalized in Bri¬ 
tain, where they even bread. They were (irft intro¬ 
duced into England about the year 1691 ; but were not 
generally known till 1728, when a great number 
were brought over, and prefented firft to Sir Matthew 
Dekker, and by him circulated round the neighbour¬ 
hood of London, from whence they have been diflri- 
buted to moll pans of the country. 

Nothing can be more amuling than a glafs bowl 
containing fuch fifhes : the double refradtious of the 
-glafs and water reprefent them, when moving, in a 
fhifdng and changeable variety of dimenfions, fhades, 
and colours ; while the two mediums, alfifled by the 
concavo convex fhapeof the veffel, magnify and diflorc 
them vaftly: not to mention that the introdudlion of 
another element and its inhabitants into our parlours 
engages the fancy in a very agreeable manner. Some 
people exhibit this fort of fifh in a very fanciful way ; 
for they caule a glafs bowl to be blown with a 
large hollow fpace within that does not communicate 
with it. In this cavity they put a bird occafionally ; 
fo that you may fee a goldfinch or a linnet hopping 
as it were in the midfl of the water, and the fifhes 
fwimming in a circle round it. The iimple exhibition 
of the fillies is agreeable and pleafant; but in fo com¬ 
plicated a way becomes whimlical and unnatural, and 
liable to the objedlion due to him. 

<%>ui variare cupit re?n prodigialitcr u/iam, 

CYPRlPEDIU M, the lady’s slipper, in botany : 
A genus of the diandria order, belonging to the gy- 
nandria clafs of plants ; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 7th order, Orchids#, The nedtari- 
um is ventricofe, inflated, and hollow. There are 
three fpecies : of which only one, viz, the calceolus 
is a native of Britain. It grows in rough ground in 
different pans of the ifland. The other fpecies are na¬ 
tives of America. None of them are ealily propaga¬ 
ted in gardens, and therefore mufl be tranfplauted 
from thofe places where they are natives. 

CYPRUS, an ifland fituated in the Levant, or mofl 
eaflerly part of the Mediterranean fea, between 33 
and 36 degrees of eafl longitude, and 30 and 34 
of north latitude. In ancient times this ifland was 
known by the name of Acalnis, Ceraflis, Afpalia, 
Amathns, Macaria, Cryptos, Colinia, Sphecia, Papliia 
Salaminia -Erofa, and Cyprus. The etymologies of 
thefe names are neither very eafily found, nor are they 
•f much importance. The name by which it was mofl 
generally known is that of Cyprus, faid to be derived 
from cypros, the nam of a fiirub or tree with which 
»hc ifland abounded ; fuppofed to be the cyprefs- 


Cyprus, according to Eratoflhenes, wasf firft difeo- Cyprus- 

vered by the Phoenicians, two or three generations be- ---- 

fore the days of Aflerius and Minos kings of Crete; 
that is, according to Sir Ifaac Newton’s computation, 

2006 years before the Chriilian era. It was at that 
time lo full of wood that it could not be -tilled, and 
the Phoenicians firll cut down that wood for melting- 
copper, with which the ifland abounded; arid after¬ 
wards, when they began to fail without fear 011 the 
Mediterranean, that is, after the Trojan war, they 
built great natives of the wood produced on the ifland. 

Jofephas, however, informs us, that the defeendants 
of Cittim, the ion of Javan, and grandi'on of japhat, 
were the original inhabitants of Cyprus. According 
to his account, Cittim, feeing his brother Tarlhilh fet¬ 
tled in Cilicia where he built the city of Tarfus, fet¬ 
tled with his followers in this oppolitc ifland ; and ei¬ 
ther he or his defeendants laid the foundations of.the 
city of Citinv.f which, according to Ptolemy, was the 
molt ancient in the ifland. As Cyprus was too nar¬ 
row to contain the great numbers w ho attended him, 
he left here as many as might ferve to people the 
country, and with the reft palled over into Macedon. 

The ifland of Cyprus was divided among feveral 
peuy kings till the time of Cyrus the Great, Pie ful- 
dued them all; but left each in pofTtflion of his king¬ 
dom, obliged them only to pay him an annual tribute, 
aud to fend fupplies of men, money, and Ihips, when 
required. Tiie Cyprian princes lived thus mbjedt to 
the Perfians till the reign of Darius Hyftafpes, when 
they attempted to lhake off the yoke, but with bad fuc- 
cefs; their forces being entirely defeated, and them- 
felves again obliged to fubmit. They made another 
more fuccefsful attempt about the year before Chrill 
357; but, however, could never totally free them- 
ft Ives from their fubjedtiou. It is very probable that 
they fubmitLcd to Alexander the Great, though hillo- 
rians are filent as to that event. On the death of the 
iviacedonian conqueror, the dominion of Cyprus was 
difputed by Antigonus and Ptolemy the fon of Lagus. 

At laft Antigonus prevailed, and the whole ifland fub- 
mitted to him about 304 years before Chrill. He and 
his fon Demetrius kept pollellion of it for 11 years, 
when it was recovered by Ptolemy, and quietly pol- 
fefled'by him and his defeendants till 58 years before 
Chrill, when it w as mod unjullly feized by the Ro¬ 
mans. In the time of Auguflus, it began to be rank¬ 
ed among the proconfular provinces, and to be govern¬ 
ed by magiftrates fent thither by the fenate. In the 
year 648 it was conquered by the Saracens ; but reco¬ 
vered by the Romans in 957. They held it, however,, 
but for a very Ihort time, and the barbarians kept pof- 
felfion of it till the time of the croifades. It was then 
redijeed by the croifaders: and Richard I, of England 
gave it to the princes of the Lufignan family, who 
held it till the year 1570. They divided it into 12 
provinces, in each of which was a capital city from 
which the province was denominated. So confider- 
able was the ifland at this time, that befides the cities 
abovementioned, and others of lefs note, it contain¬ 
ed 800 villages. In 1570 it was taken by the Turks, 
and though it hath ever fince continued under their 
tyrannical yoke, is Hill fo confiderable as to be govern¬ 
ed by a beglerbeg, and feven fangiacs under him. 

The air in this ifland is, for the moll part very un- 

wholefome. 
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Cyrano, wholefome, on account of the many fens and marflies 
C'yrenaica. with which the country abounds. The foil is an ex- 
' v ' cellent fertile clay ; and would produce all the necef- 
faries of life in abundance, if properly cultivated. 
There are but few fprings or rivers in this ifland ; fo 
that when the rains do not fall plentifully at the ufual 
feafons, the inhabitants are much diftrefled by the 
fcarcity of water. By reafon of the uncultivated Hate of 
the country, they are alfo greatly infefted with poifon- 
ous reptiles of various-kinds. The people are extreme¬ 
ly ignorant and lafcivious, as indeed they are remark¬ 
ed to have been from the remote!! antiquity. Anci¬ 
ently the worlhipof Venns waseftabliihed in this ifland, 
whence her title among the poets of the Cyprian queen; 
and fuch an inclination had the inhabitants to become 
the votaries of this goddefs, both in theory and prac¬ 
tice, that the young women ufed to proftitute them- 
felves in her temple in order to raife themfelves por¬ 
tions. Nor are their fuccelfors faid to be much belter 
at this day. The exports of the ifland are filks, oil, 
cotton, wine, fait, and turpentine : the imports are 
French and Venetian b*road cloths ; and fomedmes a 
few bales of Englifh manufacture, cutlery wares, fu- 
gar, tin, lead, &c. 

Knights of Cyprus, an order inftituted by Guy de 
Lufignan, titular king of Jerufalem, to whom Richard I. 
of England, after conquering this ifland, made over 
his right. 

CYRANO (Bergerac), a French author, born in 
Gafcony, about the year 1620. He firft entered into 
the army, where his natural courage engaged him fre¬ 
quently in duels in the quality of a fecond : which, 
with other ralh aftions, procured him the title of the 
Interptd. But the little profpeft he faw of prefer¬ 
ment made him renounce the trade of war for the 
exercife of wit. His comic hiftories of the Hates and 
- empires in the fun and moon, fliow him well acquaint¬ 
ed with the Cartefian philofophy, and to have a lively 
imagination. Lord Orrery dalles him with Swift for 
his turn of humour,, which he fays the latter adopted 
and purfued. 

CYRENAICA, an ancient kingdom of Africa, cor- 
refpondingto theprefent kingdom and defert of Barca 
and Tripoli. It was originally inhabited by a number 
of barbarous nations differing little from great gangs of 
robbers. Afterwards fome colonies from Greece fet- 
led here, and Cyrenaica became fo powerful a Hate, 
that it waged war with Egypt and Carthage, often 
with fuccefs. In the time of Darius Hyftafpes, Arce- 
filaus, the reigning prince in Cyrenaica, was driven 
from the throne ; on which his mother Pheretima ap¬ 
plied for affi [lance to the king of Cyprus. Her fon af¬ 
terwards returning to Barca, the chief city of Cyrene, 
was there aflaflinated, together with his father-in-law. 
Pheretima finding herfelf difappointed by the king of 
Cyprus, applied to Darius Hyltafpes, and by the affifl- 
ance of the Perlians reduced Barca. Here Hie beha¬ 
ved with the utmoft cruelty, caufmg all thofe who 
had been concerned in her fon’s death to be impaled, 
and the breafls of their wives to be cut off and af¬ 
fixed near them. She is faid to have been afterwards 
devoured by worms ; which was looked upon as a di¬ 
vine judgment for her exceffive cruelty. The pri- 
foners in the mean time were fent to Darius, who fet¬ 
tled them in a diftridl of Baftria, 'from them called 


Barca. Cyrenaica, however, feems to have remained Cyrenai* 
free till the time of Alexander the Great, who con¬ 
quered it along with Egypt. Soon after his death the Cyrill. 
inhabitants recovered their liberty ; but were in a fliort' " 

time reduced by Ptolemy king of Egypt. Under thefe 
kings it remained till Ptolemy Phyfcon made it over to 
his baftard fon Apian, who in the 658th year of Rome 
left it by will to the Romans. The fenate permitted all 
the cities to be governed by their own laws ; and this • 
immediately filled the country with tyrants, thofe who 
were molt potent in every city or diftridt endeavour¬ 
ing toaflume the fovereignty of it. Thus the kingdom 
was thrown into great conftifion ; but Lucullns in a 
good meafure reltored the public tranquillity on his 
coming thither during the firft Mithridatic war. It was 
found impollible, however, totally to fupprefs thefe 
dilturbances till the country was reduced to the form 
of a Roman province, which happened about 20 years 
after the death of Apian, and 76 before Chrill. Upon 
a revolt, the city of Cyrene was ruined by the Romans ; 
but they afterwards rebuilt it. In procefs of time it 
fell to the Arabs ; and then to the Turks, who are the 
prefent mailers of it. 

CYRENAICS, a fed! of ancient philofophers, f> 
called from their founder Ariltippus of Cyrene, a dif- 
ciple of Socrates. 

The great principle of their dodlrine was, that the 
fupreme good of man in this life is pleafure ; whereby 
they not only meant a privation of pain, and a tran¬ 
quillity of mind, but an afiemblage of all mental and 
fenfual pleafures, particularly the lafi. 

Ciceromakes frequent mention of AviHippus’s fchool; 
andfpeaksofitasyieldingdebauchees. Three difciples 
of Ariftippus, after his death, divided the fed! into 
three branches; under which divifion it languilhed 
and funk ; the fir’ll called the Hegefac fchool; the fe¬ 
cond the Annicerian; and the third the Theodoran; 
from the names of their authors. 

CYRENE (anc. geog.), the capital of Cyrenaica, 
and one of the cities called Pentapoiis, diflant from 
Apollonia its fea-port, 10 miles, fituated on a plain, 
of the form of a table, according to Strabo. A colony 
of the Thereans. Though they were defeendants of 
the Lacedemonians, yet they differed from them in 
their turn of mind or difpofition, applying themfelves 
to philofophy ; and hence arofe the Cyrenaic fed!, at 
the head of which was Ariftippus, who placed all hap- 
pinefs in pleafure. The Cyreneans were a people 
much given to aurigation, or the ufe of the chariot, 
from their excellent breed of liorfes, (Pindar, Epho- 
rus, Strabo.) 

CYRIL (St) bifliop of Jerufalem, fncceedcd Maxi¬ 
mus in 350. He was afterwards depofed for the crime 
of expofing to fale the treafures of the church, and ap¬ 
plying the money to the fupport of the poor during a 
great famine. Under Julian he was reltored to his 
fee, and was firmly cftablilhed to all his old honours 
and dignities under Theodofius ; in which he conti¬ 
nued unmolefted to his death in 386. The remains 
of this lather confift only of 23 catedlefes, and one let¬ 
ter to the emperor Conftantius. 

Cyrill (St) patriarch of Alexandria, fucceeded 
Theophilus, his uncle, in 412. Scarce was he inftal- 
led, when he began to exert his authority with great 
vigour; he drove the Novatians and Jews from Alex¬ 
andria, 
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Cyrus. andria, permitting their wealth and fynagogues to be 
—taken from them. This proceeding highly difpleafed 
Orcftes ,the governor of the city, whofaw that if the bi- 
lhop’s authority was not foon fiippreffed it might grow 
too flrong for that of the magiftrate. Upon which a 
kind of civil war broke out between Oreftes and the 
bifhop; many tumults were raifed, and fome battles 
fought in the very ftreets of Alexandria. St Cyrill alfo 
diftinguifhed himfelf by his zeal againft Neftorius bi¬ 
fhop of Conftantinople, who, in fome of his homilies, 
had afferted that the Virgin Mary ought not to be call¬ 
ed the mother of God. The difpute at firfl proved 
unfavourable to Cyrill, whofe opinion was not only 
condemned, but himfelf deprived of his bifliopric and 
thrown into prifon. But he was foon after releafed, 
aud gained a complete victory over Neftorius, who in 
431 was depofed from his fee of Conftantinople. Cyrill 
returned to his fee at Conftantinople, where he died 
in 444. Sc Cyrill alfo wrote againft Theodorus of 
Mopfuefta, Diodorus of Tarfus, and Julian the apo- 
flate. He compofed commentaries on St John’s gofpel, 
and wrote feveral other books. His works were pub- 
lifhed in Greek and Latin in 1638, in lix volumes folio. 

CYRUS, the foil of Cambyfes the Perlian, by Man- 
dane the daughter of Aftyages king of the Medes. 
The two chief hiftorians, who have written the life of 
Cyrus, are Herodotus and .Xenophon; but their ac¬ 
counts of him are different, in as much as the latter 
makes his father a king of Perfia, and the former a 
meaner man. The account of Herodotus, as Dr Pri- 
deaux obferves, indeed contains narratives that are 
much more ffrange and fuprifing, and confeqnently 
more diverting and agreeable to the reader : and for 
this reafon more have chofe to follow hint than Xeno¬ 
phon. 

Herodotus informs us, that Aftyages king of the 
Medes, dreamed, that a vine fprung from the womb 
of his daughter Mandane, the branches whereof over- 
fhadowed all Alia ; whereupon having confulted the 
foothfayers, he was told that this dream portended the 
future power and greatnefs of a child who fhould be 
born of his daughter ; and further, that the fame child 
fhould deprive him of his kingdom. Aftyages, to pre¬ 
vent the accomplifhment of this prediction, itiftead of 
marrying his daughter to fome powerful prince, gave 
her to Cambyfes a Perfian of mean condition, and one 
who had no great capacity for forming any important 
defign, nor for fuppordug the ambition of his (on, by 
his own riches and authority. Nor did Aftyages (top 
here ; the apprehenfions he was under, left Mandane’s 
fon might perhaps find ihat affiftance in his own cou¬ 
rage, or fome lucky circumftances which his family 
was not able to fnpply him with, induced him to take 
a refolution of difpatchiug the child, if there fhould be 
any. As foorq therefore, as he underftood his daugh¬ 
ter was with child, he commanded one of his officers, 
whofe name was Harpagus, to deftroy the infant as 
foon as it came into the world. Harpagus, fearing 
the refentment of Mandane, put the child into the 
hands of one who was the king’s Ihepherd, in order to 
cxpofe him. The fhepherd’s wife was fo extremely 
touched with the beauty of Cyrus, that fhe defiredher 
hufband rather to expofe her own fon, who was born 
fome time before, and preferve the young prince. Af¬ 


ter this manner Cyrus was preferved and brought up Cyrus, 
among the king’s fliepherds. '—«— 

One day, as the neighbouring children were at play 
together, Cyrus was chofen king ; and having punifli- 
ed one of his little play-fellows with fome feverity, for 
difobeying his commands, the child’s parent complain¬ 
ed of Cyrus to Aftyages. This prince fent for young 
Cyrus, and obferving fomething great in his air, his 
manner and behaviour, together with a great rcfem- 
blance of his daughter Mandane, he made particular 
inquiry into the matter, and difcovered, that, in reality, 

Cyrus was no other than his grandfou. Harpagus, 
who was the inftrument of preferving him, was ptinifh- 
ed with the death of his own fon : however, Aftyages 
believing that the royalty which the foothfayers had 
promifed to the young prince, was only that which he 
had lately exercifed among the fhepherds children, trou¬ 
bled himfelf no more about it. Cyrus being grown up, 
Harpagus difclofcd the whole fecret of his birth to him, 
together with the manner wherein he had delivered 
him from the cruel refolution of his grandfather. He 
encouraged him to come into.Media, and promifed to 
furnilh him witli forces in order to make him mailer 
of the country, anddepofe Aflyages. Cyrus hearken¬ 
ed to thefe propofitions, engaged the Perfians to take 
arms againft the Medes, marched at the head of them 
to meet Aftyages, defeated him, and pofTefl'ed himfelf 
of Media. He carried on many other wars ; and at 
length fat down before Babylon, winch after a long 
liege he took. 

The relation of Cyrus’s life from Xenophon is as 
follows: Aftyages king of Media married his'daugh¬ 
ter Mandane to Cambyfes king of Perfia, fon to Achse- 
menes king of the fame nation. Cyrus was born at 
his father’s court, and was educated with all the care 
his birth requiied. When he was about the age of 
12 years, his grandfather Aftyages fent for him to 
Media, together with his mother Mandane. Some 
time after, the king of Affyria’s fon having invaded 
Media, Aftyages, with his fon Cyaxares and his grand- 
fon Cyrus, inarched againft him. Cyrus diftinguifh- 
ed himfelf in this war, and defeated the AfTyrians. 
Cambyfes afterwards recalled him, that he might have 
him near his own perfon; aud Aftyages dying, his fon 
Cyaxares, uncle by the mother’s fide to Cyrus, fuc- 
ceeded him in the kingdom of Media. 

Cyrus, at the age of 30 years, was, by his father 
Cambyfes, made general of the Perfian troops; and 
fent at the head of 30,000 men to the affiftance of his 
uncle Cyaxares, whom the king of Babylon with his 
allies the Cappadocians, Carians, Phrygians, Cilicians, 
and Paphlagonians, were preparing to attack. Cya¬ 
xares and Cyrus prevented them, by falling upon them 
and difperfing them. Cyrus advanced as far as Baby¬ 
lon, and fpread terror throughout the country. From 
this expedition he retired to his uncle, towards the 
frontiers of Armenia and-Aflyria, and was received by 
Cyaxares in the tent of the Aflyrian king whom he had 
defeated. 

After this, Cyrus carried the war into the countries 
beyond the river Halys, entered Cappadocia, and fub- 
dued it entirely. From thence he marched againft 
Croefus king of Lydia, beat him in the firft battle ; 
then befieged him in Sardis his capital; and after a 

fiege 
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Cyras, fiege of fourteen days obliged him to furrendcr. See 

'* _v - 'Croesus. After this, Cyrus having almolt reduced 

all Afia, repafled the Euphrates, and made war upon 
the Affyrians. He marched directly to Babylon, took 
it, and there prepared a palace for his uncle Cyaxares, 
whether he might retire, if at any time he had an in¬ 
clination to come to Babylon ; for he was not then in 
the army. After all thefe expeditions, Cyrus return¬ 
ed to his father and mother into Perlia, where they 
were ftill living ; and going forne time after to his 
uncle Cyaxares into Media he married his coufm the 
only daughter and heirefs of all Cyaxares’s dominions, 
and went with her to Babylon, from whence he fent 
men of the fir ft rank and quality to govern all the fe- 
veral nations which he had conquered. He engaged 
again in feveral wars, and fubdued all the nations 
which lie between Syria and the Red Sea, He died 
at the age of 70 years, after a reign of 30 : but au¬ 
thors differ very much concerning the manner of his 
death. Herodotus, Juftin, and Valerius Maximus re¬ 
late, that he died in the war againft the Scythians ; 
and that falling into an ambufh which queen Tomyris 
had laid for him, fhe ordered his head to be cut off, 
and call into a veil'd full of blood, faying, “ Thou haft 
always thirfted after human blood, now glut thyfelf 
with it.” Diodorus the Silician fays, that he was.ta¬ 
ken in an engagement and hanged. Ctelias allures us, 
that he died of a wound which he received in his 
thigh : but by Xenophon’s account he died peaceably 
in his bed, amidft his friends and fervants ; and certain 
it is, that in Alexander’s time his monument was 
flrown at Pafagarda in Perfta. 

From all this, it is eafy to conclude that we are but 
imperfectly acquainted with the hiftory of this great 
prince, the founder of the Perlian, and deftroyer of the 
Chaldaean empire. We learn fewer particulars of it 
from feripture, but then they are more certain than 
any that we have produced. Daniel (viii. 3—20.) 
in the famous vilion wherein God Ihowed him the ruin 
of feveral great emperors, which were to precede the 
birth of the Mefliah, reprefents Cyrus to us under the 
iftea of “ a ram, which had two horns: and the two 
horns were high, but the one was higher than the 
other, and the higher came up laft. This ram pufhed 
weftward, and northward, and fouthward, fo that no 
beafts might ftand before him; neither was their any 
that could deliver out of his hand, but he did ac¬ 
cording to his will, and became great.” The ram’s 
two horns fignify the two empires which Cyrus re¬ 
united in his perfon ; that of the Medes, and that of 
the Perfians. The laft was greater and more power¬ 
ful than the empire of the Medes : orotherwife, thefe 
two horns fignify the two branches of Cyrus’s fuccef- 
fors. His fon Cambyles dying, the empire was tranf- 
ferred to Darius the fon of Hyftafpes, and was conti¬ 
nued down to Darius Codomanilus, who, as Calmet 
thinks, is the great horn which the he-goat, that de¬ 
notes Alexander, run againft. In chap vii. 5. Daniel 
compares Cyrus to a bear, with three ribs in the mouth 
of it, to which it was faid, “ Arife, devour much 
flefh.” Cyrus fucceeded his father Cambyfes in the 
kingdom of Perfia, and Datius the Mede, by Xeno¬ 
phon called Cyaxares, and Aftyages in the apocryphal 
chapter (xiii. 1.) of Daniel, in the kingdom of the 
Medes and empire of Babylon. He was monarch of 
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all the Eaft; or 4s he fpeaks (2 Chr. xxxvi. 22, 23, t'yraa 
and Ezr. i. 1. 2.) “ of *11 the earth,” when he per- -— 
mitted the Jews to return into their own country, in 
the year of the world 3466, before Jefus Chrift 538. 

The enemies of the Hebrews, making ufe of this 
prince’s affe&ioa to his own religion, prevailed with 
him to put a flop by his orders to the building of 
the temple at Jerulalem ; (Ezr. iv. 5.) The pro¬ 
phets frequently foretold the coming of Cyrus ; and 
Ifatah (xliv. 28.) has been fo particular as to declare 
his name 200 years before he Mas born. Jofephus' 

(Antiq. 1. II. c. 2.) fays, that the Jews of Babylon 
Ihowed this pafiage of the prophet to Cyrus; and that 
this prince, in the edict which he granted them for 
their return, acknowledged thathe received the empire 
of the world from the God of Ifrael ; and that the 
fame God had deferibed him by name in the writing! 
of the prophets, and foretold that he lhould build a 
temple to him at Jerufalem. Cyrus is pointed out in 
feripture under the name of the righteous man and 
the ftiepberd of Ifrael, (Ifaiah xli. 2. 10. xlvi. 11. and 
xliv. 28.) Notwithftanding this, God fays of him, 

(Ifa. xlv. ;.) “I girded thee, though thou haft not 
known me.” And Jeremiah calls Cyrus and his people, 
who overthrew the Babylonilhempire, thieves and rob¬ 
bers. The taking of Babylon by Cyrus is clearly fet 
down by the prophets, and may be feen under the ar¬ 
ticles Babylon and Belshazzar. Archbilhop Ulher 
fixes the birth of Cyrus to the year of the world 
3405 ; his firft year at Babylon to 3466, and his 
death to 3475. The eaftern people will have it, that 
Cyrus by the mother’s fide was defeended from fome 
of the Hebrew prophets; as alfo that his wife was a 
Jew, which is the reafon (fay they), that this prince 
fo attached hhnfelf to the Jews, to whom he was fo 
nearly allied. 

Cyrus II. was the younger fon of Darius Nothus, 
and the brother of Artaxerxes. He was fent by his 
father at the age of 16 to aflift the Lacedemonians 
againft Athens. Artaxerxes fucceeded to the throne 
at the death of Nothus; and Cyrus, who was of an 
afpiring foul, attempted to allaifinate him. He was 
difeevered, and had been putiilhed with death, had not 
his mother Paryfatis faved him from the hands of the 
executioners by her tears and intreaties. This circum- 
ftance did not in the leaft check the ambition of Cy¬ 
rus : he was appointed over Lydia and the fea-coafts, 
where lie fecretly fomented rebellion and levied troops 
under various pretences. At laft he took the field 
with an army of 100,000 barbarians, and 13,000 
Greeks under the command of Clearchns. Artaxer- 
xes met him with 900,000 men near Cunaxa. The 
battle was long and bloody; and Cyrus might have 
perhaps obtained the vidtbry, had not his uncommon 
ralhnefs proved his ruin. It is faid that the two royal 
brothers met in perfon, and their engagement ended 
in the death of Cyrus, 401 years before the Auguftaa 
age. Artaxerxes was fo anxious of its being univer- 
fally reported that his brother had fallen by his hand, 
that he put to death two of his fnbjedts for boafting 
that they had killed Cyrus, The Greeks who were 
engaged in the expedition, obtained much glory in the 
battle ; and after the death of Cyrus, they remained 
victorious in the field without a commander. They 
were not difeouraged though at the diftance of above 

600 
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Cyft 600 leagues from their country, and furrounded on 
|| every fide by a powerful enemy. They unanimoufly 
Cytifus. united in the election of commanders, and travelled all 
v ' Aha, in lpite of the continual attacks of tiic lftriians ; 
and nothing is more truly celebrated in ancient hiftory 
than the bold retreat of the ten thoufand. The jour¬ 
ney that they made from the place of their firft embar¬ 
kation till their return has been calculated at 1155 
leagues performed in the fpace of 15 months, including 
all the lime which was devoted to take red: and refrefli- 
ment. This retreat has been celebrated by Xenophon', 
who was one of their leaders, and among the friends 
and fnpporters of Cyrus. 

CYST, the bag or tunic including all ineyfted tu¬ 
mors, as the lcirrhus, atheroma, iteotoma, melice- 
res, &c. , 

CYSTIC, in anatomy, a name given to two arte¬ 
ries and two veins. 

Cystic duct. See Anatomy, n° 97. 

CYTHERA, or.nn, (anc. geog.) an ifland oppofite 
to Mallea a promontory, and to Boise a town of La- 
conica ; with a cognominal town, witich has an- ex¬ 
cellent port called Scandea. The illand was facred 
to Venus, with a very ancient temple of that goddefs 
exhibited in armour at Cythera, as in Cyprus. Now 
Cerigo. 

CYTHEREA, in mythology, the furname of Ve¬ 
nus, fo called from Cytherse an ifland, where fhe had a 
tempie efteenied the molt ancient in Greece, and on 
the fliores of which Ihe was believed to be borne by the 
Zephyrs, furrounded by the Loves, the Tritons, and 
Nereides, reclining in a languilhing polture in a fea- 
Ihell. They give the name of Cytheriades to the 
Graces which attended her on the fliore without quit¬ 
ting her, except on thofe occafions when Ihe rather 
chofe to be waited on by the Pleafures. 

CYTINUS, in botany : A genus of the dodecan- 
dria order, belonging to the gynandria clafs of plants; 
and 'a the natural method ranking under the nth or¬ 
der, Sar:mntiics<e. The calyx is quadrifid, fuperior; 
there is no corolla; the anther* are 16, and feflile ; 
the fruit an oftolocular polyfpermous berry. 

CYTiSUS, TREE trefoil : A genus of the decan. 
dria order, belonging to the diadelphia clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 32d or¬ 
der, Papilionhcea;. The calyx is bilabiated, with the 
upper lip bifid ; inferior, tridentate ; the legumen at¬ 
tenuated at the bafe. There are 11 fpecies; of which 
the mod remarkable are, ii The laburnum, or large 
deciduous cytifus, hath a large upright tree-ftem, 
branching into a full-fpreading head, 20 or 30 feet 
-high, having fmooth greenifli branches, oblong oval 
entire leaves, growing by threes on long flender foot- 
{talks; and from the Tides of all the branches nulne- 
rous yellow flowers collected into long fpikes, hanging 
loofely downward, and appearing in May. 2. The 
feffilifolius, often called cytifus feenndus clufii, have a 
low Ihrubby Item dividing into numerous erect brown- 
i(h branches, forming a bnlhy head five or fix feet 
high, garni (he J with final! oval leaves growing by 
threes; fome on very lhort foot-(talks, others fitting 
clofe ; and bright yellow flowers in lhort eredt fpikes 
at tbeends of the branches, appearing in June. 3. The 
nigricans grows with a lhort Ihrubby Item, dividing 
lo w into many eredt flender branches, forming a bulhy 
Vol. V. 


head for our five feet high, with oblong, oval, trifo- Cytifu* 
liate leaves, and yellow flowers, terminating all the || 
branches in upright fpikes, appearing in July. 4. The CyAcum. 
hirfiitus, or hairy evergreen Neapolitan cytifus, rifes ' v ~ 
with an upright flirubny grey fteny, fending out many 
eredt greenifli hairy branches, forming a fine head lix 
or eight feet high, clofcly garnilhed with fmall hairy 
trifoliated leaves 011 fliort footllalks, and yellow flow - 
ers from the fides of the branches in lhort pendulous 
fpikes, appearing in June. 5. The Aultriacus, Au- 
Itrian, or Tartarian evergreen cytifus, hath a Ihrubby 
Item, dividing low into many greenith branches, form¬ 
ing a bufhy head three or fourfeet high, having fmooth 
whitilh-green leaves, and bright yellow flowers in dole 
umbellate heads at the ends of the branches, having a 
duller of leaves under each head. Thefc flowers ap¬ 
pear in May, 

Culture , ike. All the forts are hardy, and will pro- 
fper in any common foil and expofure : though, as the 
hirfutusis fometimes affedled by fevere Irolt, it fhottld 
have a dry foil, and a fomewhat flickered lituation. 

They may all be propagated by feeds or cuttings, and 
all the culture they require in the nurfery is to have 
the ground kept clear from \yeeds, and dug annually 
between the rows. Though they are generally con- 
fidered only as ornamental Ihrubs, yet the firft fpecies, 
if originally trained to a Item, and fuffered to ltand, 
will grow to the fize of pretty- large, timber trees. 

They grow naturally on the Alps, the mountains of 
Dauphine, and the highlands of Scotland ; and the 
timber beingZvery hard, and' taking a fine poliih, is 
frequently ufed for making chairs, tables, bed-fteads, 
and other furniture ; and Is faid to'equal the fineft ma- 
hogony in beauty. A fpecies of cytifus, called by 
Linnaeus cytifus cajan, is known in the Weft Indies, 
where it is a native, by the name of the pigeon-pea , 
from the feeds being the common food for thefe birds 
in that part of the world. Thefe feeds are alfo fome¬ 
times ufed as food for the human fpecies ; and as they 
are of a very binding quality, afford a wholefome nou- 
rilhment during the wet feafon, when dyfenteries are 
fo frequent. 

CYZICENS, Cyzicena, among the ancient Greeks, 
were a fort of magnificent banqueting-houfes,. always 
looking towards the north, and ufuaily opening upon 
gardens. 

They had their name from Cyzicus, a city verycon- 
fiderable for the grandeur of its buildings ; fituated in 
an ifland of Myfia, bearing the fame name. 

CYZICUM, or Cyzicus (anc. geog.), one of the 
nobleft cities of the Hither Afia ; fituatedin a cogno¬ 
minal ifland of the Propontis, on the coaft of Myfia; 
joined to the continent by two bridges (Strabo) ; the 
firft by Alexander: the city, a colony of the Milc- 
fians (Pliny). Rendered famous by the fiege of Mi- 
thridates, which was raifed by Lucullus_The inhabi¬ 

tants were made a free people by the Romans, but for¬ 
feited their freedom under Tiberius. It was adorned 
with a citadel and walls round it; had a port and 
marble towers ; and three magazines, one for arms, 
another for warlike engines, and a third for corn> 

Cyziceni, the people; noted by the ancients for their 
timidity and effeminacy : hence the prover(yn Zeno- 
dotus and others, TinClura Cyzenica, applied to perfons 
guilty of an indecency through fear : but Stateres Cy- 
•4 M -ziesni, 
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Czack. ziceni, nummi Cyziceni, denote things executed to per- 

thurn, fection. 

Czar. CZACKTFIURN, a ftrong town of Germany, in 
v ' Aullria, and near the frontiers of Hungary. It is feat- 
ed between the rivers Draveand Muhir. in E. Long. 
17. 19. N. Lat. 46. 24. 

CZAR, a title of honour, aflumed by the grand- 
dukes, or, as they are now ftyled emperors of Ruffia. 

The natives pronounce it tzar, or zaar ; and this, by 
corruption (it lias been fancied) from Cafar “ em¬ 
peror,” from fome imagined relation to the-Roman 
emperors. But this etymology does not feem correCl. 
When the czar Peter formally required of the Euro¬ 
pean courts an acknowledgement of his imperial titles, 
and that the appellation of Emperor Ihould never be 
omitted, there was great difficulty made about it, 
efpecially at the court of Vienna; which occafioned 
him to produce the famous letter, written in the Ger¬ 
man tongue, from Maximilian I. emperor of Germany, 
to Valfili Ivanovitch, confirming a treaty of alliance 
offenfive and defenfive againft Sigifmond king of Po¬ 
land. In this difpatch, which is dated Auguft the 
4th, IJ14, and is ratified with the feal of the golden- 
bull, Maximilian addreffes Vaflili by calling him Kayfer 
and Herrfcher allsr Rujfen ; “ emperor and ruler of all 
the Ruffias.” But independently of this document, 
there could be no doubt that the foreign courts, in 
their intercourfe with that of Mofcow, ftyled the fo- 
vereigns indiferiminately Great Duke, Czar, and Em¬ 
peror. With refpeCt to England in particular, it is 
certain, that in Chancellor’s Account of Ruffia, fo 
early as the middle of the 16th century, Ivan Vaffilie- 
vitch II. is called Lord and Emperor of all Rujfia; and 
in the Englifh difpatches, from the reign of Elizabeth 
to that of Anne, he is generally addrefled under the 
fame appellation. When the European powers,' how¬ 
ever, ftyled the tzar Emperor of Mufcovy, they by no 
means intended to give him a title ftmilar to that 
which was peculiar to the emperor of Germany; but 
they bellowed upon him that appellation as upon 
an Aliatic fovereign, in the fame manner as we 
now fay the emperors of China and Japan. When 
Peter, therefore, determined to affume the title-of em¬ 
peror, he found no difficulty in proving that it had 
been conferred upon his predeceflbrs by molt of the 


European powers ; yet when he was defir-ous of affix- Czallaw 
ing to the term the European fenfe, it was confidered i| 
as an innovation, and was productive of more negoti- t zon * 
ations than would have been requilite for the termi- ^ roc ' t ' 
nation of the molt important hate affair. At the v 
fame time it occafioned a curious controverfy among 
the learned, concerning the rife and progrefs of the 
titles by which the monarchs of this country have been 
diflinguiffied. From their refearches, it appeared that 
the early fovereigns of Ruffia were called great duke, 
and that Vaffili Ivanovitch was probably the firft who 
ftyled himfelf taw, an expreffion which in theSclavoni- 
an language fignifies king; and that his fucceffors conti¬ 
nued to bear within their own dominions that title as the 
moll honourable appellation, until Peter the Great firft 
took that of Povelitel or emperor. After many delays 
and objections, the principal courts of Europe con- 
fented, about the year 1722, to addrefs the fovereign 
of Ruffia with the title of emperor; without prejudice, 
neverthelefs, to the other crowned heads of Europe. 

CZASLAU, a town of Bohemia, and capital of .a 
circle of the fame name. Here is the higheft tower 
in all Bohemia; and near this place the king of Prnffia 
gained a victory over the Auftrians in 1742. It is 
feared on the river Crudenka, in E. Long;, ic. 23. 

N. Lat. 49. 50. 

CZENSTOKOW, a town of Poland in the palati¬ 
nate of Cracovia, with a fort, in which they keep a 
rich treafure, called “ the treafure of the virgin Ma¬ 
ry.” The pilgrims flock hither fo much for the fake 
of a convent near it, that it is called the Loretta of 
Poland. The town is fituated on the river in Warte, 

E. Long. 19. 15. N. Lat. $0. 48. 

CZERNIC, a town of Carniola, in Auftrffi, fituated 
in E. Long. ij. o. N. Lat. 46 12. It is remarkable 
for its lake ; for a particular defeription of which fee 
the article Circhnitzer. 

CZERNIKOU, a confiderable town of Mufcovy, 
and capital of a duchy of the fame name, with a caftle. 

It is feated on the river Dezna, in E. Long. 32. 13. 

N. Lat. 51. 20. 

CZONGRODT, a town of Upper Hungary, and 
capital of a territory of the fame name, at the conflu¬ 
ence of the rivers Teiffe and Keres. E. Long. 20. 

57. N. Lat. 4J. jo. 


B, 
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T> "p\ THE fourth letter of the alphabet, and the 
II U, third confonant. 

Dacca. Grammarians generally reckon D among the 

—--' lingual letters, as fuppofing the tongue to have the 

principal fliare in the pronunciation thereof; though the 
Abbot de Dangeau feems to have reafon in making it 
a palate letter. The letter D is the fourth in the He¬ 
brew, Chaldee, Samaritan, Syriac, Greek, and Latin 
alphabets ; in the five firil of which languages it has 
the fame name, though fomewhat differently fpoke, 
e. g. in Hebrew and Chaldee Dahth } in Syriac Doleth , 
and in Greek Delta. 

The form of our D is the fame with that of the La¬ 
tins, as appears from all the ancient medals and infcrip- 
tions ; and the Latin D is no other than the Greek a, 
rounded a little, by making it quicker and at two 
ffrokes. The A of the Greeks, again, is borrowed from 
the ancient charaClerof the Hebrew Daleth ; which 
form it ftill retains, as is Ihown by the Jefuit Souciat, 
in his Diflertation on the Samaritan Medals. 

D is alfo a numeral letter, fignifyingyfoe hundred ; 
which arifes hence, that, in the Gothic characters, the 
D is half the M, which fignifies a thoufand. Hence 
the verfe, 

Litera D velut A quingentos fignificabit. 

A da(h added a-top, D, denotes it to Hand for five 
thoufand. 

Ufed as an abbreviation, it has various fignifications: 
thus D Hands for DoCtor ; as, M. D. for DoCtor of 
Medicine : D. T. DoCtor of Theology ; D. D. im¬ 
plies DoCtor of Divinity, or “ donodedit D. D. D. 
is ufed for “ dat, dicat, dedicatand D. D. D. D. for 
“ dignum Deo donum dedit.” 

DAB, in ichthyology, the Englilh name of a fpe- 
cies ofPlEURONECTES. 

DABUL, a town of Afia, in the Ealt Indies, on 
the coalt of Malabar, and to the fouth of the gulf of 
Cambaye, on a navigable river. It was formerly very 
flourifhiug, but is now much decayed. It belongs to 
the Portuguefe, and its trade confifts principally in pep¬ 
per and fait. E. Long. 73. 5f.N. Lat. 17. 30. 

DACCA, a town of Afia, in the kingdom of Ben¬ 
gal in the Eaft Indies, fituated in E. Long. 89. 10. 

JNT. Lat. 24. o_The advantages of the fituation of 

this place, and the fertility of the foil round it, have 
long fince made it the centre of an extenfive commerce. 
The courts of Delhi andMuxadavad are furnifhed from 
thence with the cottons wanted for their own con- 


fumption. They each of them maintain an agent on 
the fpot to fuperinteud the manufacture of them ; and 
he has an authority, independent of the magiftrate, 
over the brokers, weavers, embroiderers, and all the 
workmen whofe bufinefs has any relation to the objeCt 
of his commiflion. Thefe unhappy people are forbid¬ 
den, under pecuniary and corporal penalties, to fell, to 
any perfon whatever, a piece exceeding the value of 


three guineas: nor can they, but by dint of money, re- Dacna, 
lieve rhemfclves from this opprefhon. Dace. 

In this, as in all the other markets, the Europeans 1 - - 

treat with the Mooriflt brokers fettled upon the fpot, 
and appointed by the government. They likewife lend 
their name to the individuals of their own nation, as 
well as to Indians and Armenians living in their fettle- 
ments, who, without this precaution, would infallibly 
be plundered. The Moors themftlves, in their private 
tranfaCtions, fometimes avail themfelves of the fame pre* 
tence, that they may pay only two, inftead of five pef 
cent. A diltinCtion is obferved, in their contracts, be¬ 
tween the cottons that are befpoke and thofe which the 
weaver ventures, in fome places, to manufacture on his 
own account. The length, the number of threads, and 
the price, of the former are fixed : nothing further than 
the commiflion for the latter is ftipulated, becaufe it is 
impoffible to enter into the fame detail. Thofe na¬ 
tions that make a point of having fine goods, take pro¬ 
per mcafures that they may be enabled to advance mo¬ 
ney to their workmen at the beginning of the year. 

The weavers, who in general have but little employ¬ 
ment at that time, perform their work with lefs hurry 
than ill the months of October, November, and De¬ 
cember, when the demand is prefling. 

Some of the cottons are delivered unbleached, and 
others half-bleached. It were to be wiihed that this 
cuftom might be altered. It is very common to fee 
cottons that look very beautiful, go ofF in the bleach¬ 
ing. Perhaps the manufacturers and brokers forefec 
how they will turn out; but the Europeans have not 
fo exquifite a touch, nor fuch an experienced eye to 
difeern this. It is a circumltance peculiar to India, 
that cottons, of what kind foever they are, can never 
be well bleached and prepared but in the place where 
they are manufactured. If they have the misfortune 
to get damage before they are fhipped for Europe, 
they muff be fent back to the places from whence they 
came. 

DACE, in ichthyology, a fpecies of Cyprinus. 

This fifh is extremely common in the rivers in Britain, 
and gives the expert angler great diverfion. The dace 
will bite at any fly; but he is more than ordinarily fond 
of the Hone caddis, or May-fly, which is plentiful in the 
latter end of April and the whole month of May. 

Great quantities of thefe may be gathered among the 
reeds of fedges by the water-fide ; and on the hawthorn 
bufires near the waters. Thefe are a'large and hand- 
fome bait; but as they laft only a fmall part of the year 
in feafon, recourfe is to be had to the ant-fly. Of thefe 
the black ones found in large mole-hills or ant-hills 
arc the beff. Thefe may be kept alive a longtime in a 
■bottle, with a little of the earth of the hill, and fome 
roots of grafs; and they are in feafon throughout the 
months of June, July, Augnff, and September. The 
bell feafon of all is w r hen they fwarm, which is in the 
■4 M 2 end 
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Dachaw end of July or beginning of Augnft; and they may 
Dacier. be kept many months in a veffel wafhed out with a fo- 
" ' lution of honey in water, even longer than with the 

earth and grafs-roots in the vial; though that is the 
molt convenient method with a fmall parcel taken 
for one day’s filhing. In warm weather this fiih very 
ftldotn refufes a Hy at the top of the water; /but 
at other times he mtiit have the bait funk, to within 
three inches of the bottom. The winter filhing for 
dace requires a very different bait: this is a white mag¬ 
got with a reddilh head, which is the produce of the 
eggs of the beetle, and is turned up with the plough 
in great abundance. A parcel of thefe put in any vef- 
fel, with the earth they were taken in, will keep many 
months, and are an excellent bait. Small dace may be 
put into a glafs jar with frelh water ; and there prefer- 
ved alive for a long time, if the water is properly chan¬ 
ged. They have been obferved to eat nothing but the 
animaleula of the water. They will grow very tame 
by degrees. 

DACHAW, a town of Bavaria in Germany. It is 
pretty large, well built, and feated on a mountain, near 
the river Amber. Here the eledlor has a palace and 
fine gardens. E. Long. it. 30. N. Lat. 48. 20. 

DACIA (anc. geog.), a country which Trajan, 
who reduced it to a province, joined to Moefia by an 
admirable bridge. This country lies extended between 
the Danube and the Carpathian mountains, from the 
river Tibifcus, quite to the north bend of the Danube ; 
fo as to extend thence in a direct line to the mouth of 
the Danube and to the Euxine ; on the north-fide 
next the Carpates, terminated by the river Hierafus, 
now the Pruth ; on the well by the Tibifcus or Teifs ; 
compriling a part of Upper Hungary, all Tranfylvania 
and Walachia, and a part of Moldavia.' Dad, tbo? 
people; a name which Strabo takes to be the fame 
with the Davi of Comedies : neighbours, on the weft, 
to the Getae ; an appellation common alfo in Come¬ 
dies. Jofephus mentions a fet of religious men among 
the Daci, whom he calls Plifti, and compares with the 
Eifeni ; of thefe Plifti no other author makes any men¬ 
tion. Dadcus, the epithet ; affiimed by fome em¬ 
perors, (Juvenal.) There was a Dacia Aureliaui, a 
part of Illyricum, which was divided into the eaftern 
and weftern ; Sinnium being the capital of the latter, 
■and Sardica of the former. But this belongs to the 
lower age-. I 

DACIER, (Andrew), born at Call res in Upper 
Languedoc, '16 ji, had a great genius and inclination 
for learning, and ftudied at Sanmur under Tarmegui 
le Fevre, then engaged in the inftrudlion of his daugh¬ 
ter, who proved afterwards an honour to herfe'x. This 
gave rife to that mutual tendernefs which a marriage 
of 40 years could never weaken in them. The duke of 
.Montaufier hearing of his merit, put him in the lift of 
commentators for the ufe of the dauphin, and enga^- 
ged him. in an edition of Pompeius Feftus, which he 
publilhed in 1681. His edition of Horace printed at 
Paris in 10 vols in tamo, and his other works, raifed 
him a great reputation. He was made a member of 
the academy of inferiptions in 1695. When the hi- 
flory of Louis XIV. by medals was finilhed, he was 
chofen to prefeat it to his majefty ; who being inform¬ 
ed of the pains which he had taken in it, fettled upon 
him apenfion of 2000 livres, and appointed him keep¬ 


er of the books, of the king’s clofet in the Louvre. Dacier, 
When that poll was united to that of library.keeper to Dadlyl. 

the king, he was not only continued in the privileges of *-“— 

his place during life, but the furvivance was granted to 
liis wife, a favour of which there had been no inllance 
before. But the death of Madam Dacier in 1720, ren¬ 
dered this grant, which was fo honourable to her, in¬ 
effectual. He died September 18. 1722, of an ulcer 
in the throat. In his manners, fentiments, and the whole 
of his condudt, he was a complete model of that ancient 
philofophy of which he was fo great an admirer, and 
which he improved by the rules and principles of Chri- 
ftianity. 

Dacier (Anne), daughter of Tannegui le Fevre, 
profeffor of Greek at Saumur in France. She early 
ihowed a fine genius, which her father cultivated with 
great care and fatisfa&ion. After her father’s death 
lhewent to Paris, whither her fame had already reach¬ 
ed ; Ihe was then preparing an edition of Callimachus, 
which Ihe publiibed in 1674. Having lhown fome 
Iheets ol it to Mr Huet, preceptor to the dauphin, and 
tofeveral other men of learning at the court, the work 
was fo highly admired, that the duke of Montaufier 
made a propofal to her of publilhing feverql Latin au¬ 
thors for the ufe of the dauphin. She rejedled this pro¬ 
pofal at firft, as a talk to which Ihe was not equal. 

But the duke infilled upon it; fo that at laft he gain¬ 
ed her confent; upon which file undertook art edition 
of Floras, publilhed in 1674. Her reputation being 
now fpread overall Europe, Chriftina queen of Swe¬ 
den ordered count Konigfmark to make her a compli¬ 
ment in her name: upon which Mademoifelle le Fevre 
fent the queen a Latin letter, with her edition of Flo¬ 
ras : to which her majefty wrote an obliging anfwer ; 
and not long after fept her another letter, to perfnade 
her to abandon the Protellant religion, and made her 
confiderahle offers to fettle at her court. In 1683 Ihe 
married Mr Dacier ; and foon after declared her delign 
to the dnke of Montaufier and the bilhop of Meanx of 
reconciling herfelf to the church of Rome, which Ihe 
had entertained for fome time : but as Mr Dacier was 
not yet convinced of the reafonablenefs of fuch a 
change, they retired to Caftres in 1684,1 where they 
had a fmall eftate, in order to examine the points of 
controverfy between the Proteftants and the Roman 
Catholics. They at laft determined in favour of the 
latter, and madb their public abjuration in 1685. Af¬ 
ter this, the king gave both hulband and wife, marks 
of his favour. In 1693, Ihe applied herfelf to the edu¬ 
cation of her fon and daughter, who made a prodigi¬ 
ous progrefs : the fon died in 1694, and the daughter 
became a nun in the abbey of Longchamp. She had 
another daughter, who had united in her all the virtues 
and accomplilhments that could adorn the fex ; but file 
died at 18. Her mother has immortalized her me¬ 
mory in the preface to her tranflation of the Iliad. 

Madam Dacier was in a very infirm ftate of health the 
two laft years of her life : and died, after a very pain¬ 
ful ficknefs, Auguft 27. 1720, aged 69. She was re¬ 
markable for her firmnefs, generefity, equality of tem¬ 
per, and piety. 

DACTYL, dattylus, a foot in the Latin and Greek 
poetry, confifting of a long fyllable, followed by two 
Ihort ones : as carmine 

Some, fay it is derived from <T«uiti/a<x, “ a finger,” 

becaufe 
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Daftylas beeaufe it is divided into three joints, the firfl: of which 
| is longer than the other two. 

Dadtylic. The dadlyl is faid to have been the invention of 
' w ' Dioiiyfnts or Bacchus, who delivered oracles in this 
taeafurc at Delphos, before Apollo. The Greeks call 
it The dactyl and fpondee are the molt 

confiderable of the poetical feet; as being the mea- 
fttres ufed in heroic verfe, by Homer, Virgil, &c. 
Thefe two are of equal time, but not equal motion. 
The fpondee has an even, Itrong, and Iteady pace, 
like a trot: the dadtyl refembles the nimbler ftrokes 
of a gallop. 

Dag i'Y lus was alfo a fort of dance among the an¬ 
cient Greeks, chiefly performed, Hefychius obferves, 
by the athletas. 

■ Dactyls alfo denote the fruit of the palm-tree, 
more ufually called dales. 

DACTYL! 1 da; 1; the Fingers of Mount Ida. 
Concerning thefe, Pagan theology and fable give very 
different accounts. The Cretans paid divine worfhip 
to them, as thofe who had nurfed and brought up the 
god Jupiter; whence it appears, that they were the 
fame as the Corybantes and Curetes. Neverthelefs 
Strabo makes them different; and fays, that the tradi¬ 
tion in Phrygia was, that “ Curetes and Corybantes 
were defeended from the Daflyli Idaei: that there were 
originally an hundred men in the ifland, who were call¬ 
ed T)aftyli Idtei; from whom fpraiig nine Curetes, and 
each of thefe nine produced ten men, as many as the 
fingers of a man’s two hands; and that this gave the 
name to the anceftors of the Dadyli Idaei.” He re¬ 
lates another opinion, which is, that there were but 
'five Daftyli Idaei; who, according to Sophocles, were 
the inventors of iron : that thefe five brothers had five 
fillers, and that from this number they took the name 
of fingers of mount Ida , beeaufe they were in number 
ten ; and that they Worked at the foot of this moun¬ 
tain. 'Diodorus Siculus reports the matter a little dif¬ 
ferently. He fays “ the.firfl inhabitants of the ifland 
of Crete were the Daftyli Idaei, who had their reli- 
dence on mount Ida : that fume faid they were an 
hundred ; others only five, imnuinber equal to the fin¬ 
gers of a man’s hand, whence they had the name of 
Datffii: that they were magicians, and addidted to 
myftical ceremonies : that Orpheus was their difciple, 
and carried their myfteries into Greece : that the Dac- 
tyli invented the ufe of iron and fire, and that they 
had been recompenfed with divine honours.” 

Diomedes the Grammarian fays. The Dadlyli Idaei 
were priefts of the goddefs Cybele : called Ida's, beeaufe 
that goddefs was ‘chiefly worfliipped on mount Ida in 
Phrygia; and Datfvii, beeaufe that, to.prevent Saturn 
from hearing the cries of infant Jupiter, whom Cybele 
had committed to their cuftody, they ufed to fing cer¬ 
tain verfes of their own invention, in the Dadlylic 
meafure. See Curetes and Corybantes. 

DACTYLIC, Ibmething that has a relation- to 
dadtyls. 

Anciently, there Were daflylic as well as fpondaic 
flutes, tibia dattylica;. The daflylic flutes confided of 
-unequal intervals; as the daflylic foot does of unequal, 
meafures. 

Dacttuc 'Verfes are hexameter verfes, ending in a 
daftyl initead of a fpondee; as fpondaic verfes are 
thofe which have a fpondee in the fifth foot inflead 
of a daftyl.. 


An inflance of a dactylic verfe we have in Virgil: Dadlyli** 

Bis patriee cecidere tnanus : quin pfotinus omnia iwancy 

Per lege rent oculis —N • vi. 3 3» 1 

DACTYLIOMANCY, Dactylxomantia, a fort ZZj-L 
of divination performed by means of a ring. The 
word is compofed of the Greek J'anrvMos “ ring,” of 
J'xnToxoe )tt finger,” and /turns a “ divination.” 

Daetyllomancy confifled principally in holding a ring, 
fufpended by a fine thread, .over a round table, on the 
edge whereof were made divers marks with the twen¬ 
ty-four letters of the alphabet. The ring in fhaking, 
or vibrating over the table, flopped over certain of the 
letters, which, being joined together, compofed the 
anfwer required. But the operation was preceded and 
accompanied by feveral fuperflitious ceremonies; for 
firfl the ring was to be coufecrated with a great deal 
of myllery : the perfoii who held it was to be clad in 
linen garments to the very flioes ; liis "head was to be 
fhaved all round ; and in his hand'lle was to hold ver¬ 
vain. And before he proceeded on any thing, the 
gods were firfl to beappeafed by a formulary of pray¬ 
ers, &c. Ammianus Marcellinus gives the piocefs at- 
large in his 29th book. 

DACTYL'IS, Cock’s-koot qRASS : A genus of 
the digynia order, belonging to the triandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
4th order, Gramiua. The calyx is bivalved and com- 
prelfed, and the one valve longer than the other., 
carinated, or having the rachis prominent and fliarp— 

There are two fpecies, the cynofuroldcs or fmooth. 
cock’s-foot grafs, and the glomeratns or rough cock’s- 
foot grafs. Both are natives of Britain : the firfl 
grows in marlhy places, and the latter is common in 
meadows and paltnre-grounds. This lafl is eat by. 
horfes, fheep, and goats ; but refnfed by cows, > 

DACTYLUS, in zoology, a name given by Pliny 
tothePnoLAS. 

DADUCHI, in antiquity, priefts of Ceres. That, 
goddels having loft her daughter Proferpine, fay my-, 
thologifls, began to make fcarch for her at the begin¬ 
ning of the night. In order to do this in the dark, 
fhe lighted a torch, and thus fet forth on her travels . 
throughout the world: for which reafon it is that flic 
is always feen reprefented with a lighted torch in her 
hand. On this account, and in commemoration of' 
this pretended exploit, it became a cuftom for the 
priefts, at the feafts and facrifices of the goddefs, to- 
run about in. the temple, with torches after this man- - 
ner ; one of them took a lighted torch front off the 
altar, and holding it with his hand, ran with it to a cer¬ 
tain part of the temple, where lie gave it to another,. 
faying to him, Tibi trado : this.fccond ran after the. 
like manner to another part of the-temple, and gave 
it to the third, and foot the reft. From this cere¬ 
mony the priefts became denominated daduchi, ,, 
g. d. “ torch-bearers ;” frornfat, “ an unftuons reli- 
nous wood, as pine, fir, &c. whereof the ancients > 
made torches ; and “Ihave, I hold.”— The Athe¬ 
nians alfo .gave file name deduchus tO*the high-prieftof 
Hercules. 

DfEDALA; a mountain and city of Lycia, where 

Daedalus, was buried, accordiiigto Pliny_Alfo two. 

feftivals in Boeotia, fo called ; one of them, obferved 
at Alalcomenos by the Plataeans in a large grove, where 
they expofed in the open air pieces of boiled flefh, and ' 
carefully obferved.whether the crows that came to. 

prey,' 
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Baidak, prey upon them directed their flight. All Lhe trees 
Dxdalus. upon which any of thefe birds alighted were inline- 
' v diarely cat down, and with them Ilatues were made, 
called Dtfdala, in honour of Daedalus, The other fef- 
tival was of a more folenln kind. It was celebrated 
every 60 years by all the cities of Bceotia, as a com- 
penfation for the intermifliou of the fmaller feftivals 
tor that number of years, during the exile of the Pia- 
taeans. Fourteen of the flatties called Dcedala were 
diflributcd by lot among the Plataeans, Lebadasans, 
Coroneans, Orchomenians, Thefpians, Thebans, Ta- 
nagraeans, and Chseroneans, becaufe they had cfTedled 
a reconciliation among the Plataeans, andcaufed them 
to be recalled from exile about the time that Thebes 
was reftored by Callander the foil of Antipater. 
During this feflival a woman in the habit of a bride- 
maid accompanied a flattie which was dreffed in fe¬ 
male garments, on the banks of the Enrotes. This 
jprocellion was attended to the top of mount Cithasron 
by many of tile Boeotians, who had places afligned 
them by lot. Here an altar of fquare pieces of wood 
cemented together like flones was erected, and upon 
it were thrown large quantities of combuflible mate¬ 
rials. Afterwards a bull was facrificed to Jupiter, and 
an ox or heifer to Juno, by every one of the ci¬ 
ties of Boeotia, and by the moft opulent that attend¬ 
ed. The pooreft citizens offered fmall cattle; and all 
thefeoblations, together with theDasdala, were thrown 
into the common heap and fet 011 fire, and totally redu¬ 
ced to aflies. They originated in this : When Juno, 
after a quarrel with Jupiter, had retired to Eubcea, 
and refufed to return to his bed, the god, anxious 
for her return, went to confult Cithaeron king of 
Plattea, to find fome effectual mcafure to break her 
obllinacy. Cithaeron advifed him to drefs a flatue in 
woman’s apparel, and carry it in a chariot, and pub- 
lickly to report it was Platsea the daughter of Afopus, 
whom he was going to marry. The advice was fol¬ 
lowed ; and Juno, informedof her hufband’sfuture mar¬ 
riage, repaired in hafte to meet the chariot, and was 
eafily united to him, when fine difeovered the artful 
meafures he made life of to effefl a reconciliation. 

DAEDALUS, an Athenian, fon of Eupalamus, de- 
feended from Erechtheus king of Athens. He was 
the moft ingenious artifl of his age ; and to him we are 
indebted for the invention of the wedge, and many 
other mechanical inftruments, and the fails of fhips. 
He made ilatues which moved of themfelves, and feetn- 
ed to be endowed with life. Talus his fifler’s fon 
promifed to be as great as himfelfby the ingenuity of 
his inventions ; and therefore from envy he threw 
him down from a window and killed him. After the 
murder of this youth, Daedalus, with his fort Icarus, 
fled from Athens to Crete, where Minos king of the 
•country gave him a cordial reception. Daedalus made 
a famous labyrinth for Minos, and afTtfted Pafipbae 
-the queen to gratify her unnatural paffion for a bull. 
For this action Daedalus incurred the difpleafure of 
Minos, who ordered him to be confined in the laby¬ 
rinth which he had conftrufled. Here he made liim- 
lelf wings with feathers and wax, and carefully fitted 
them to his body and that of his fon, who was the 
companion of his confinement. They took their flight 
in the air from Crete ; but the heat of the fun melted 
die wax on the wings of Icarus, whofc flight was too 


high, and he fell into that part of the ocean which P«mo* 

from him has been called the Icarian Sea. The father -v— 

by a proper management of his wings alighted at 
Cumae, where he built a temple to Apollo, and thence 
diredled his courfe to Sicily, where he was kindly re¬ 
ceived by Cocalus, who reigned over part of the coun¬ 
try. He left many monuments of his ingenuity in 
Sicily, which ftill exifted in the age of Diodorus Si¬ 
culus. He was difpatched by Cocalus, who was afraid 
of the power of Minos, who had declared war againft 
him becaufe he had given an afyltim to Daedalus. The 
flight of Daedalus from Crete with wings is explain¬ 
ed by obferving that he was the inventor of fails, which 
in his age might pafs at a diftance for wings. He lived 
1400 years before the Chriflian era. There were two 
flatuaries of the fame name; one of Sicyon fon of 
Patroclus ; the other a native of Bithynia. 

DAEMON a cafj.m, a name given by the ancients to 
certain fpirits or genii, which they fay appeared to 
men, either to do them fervice or to hurt them. 

The Greek word Ampm is derived (according to 
Plato, in his Cratylus, p. 398. ed. Servant, vol. i.) from 
fa*pay, “ knowing or intelligentbut according to 
others from Saiopa./, “ to diftribute,” (fee Lhe Scholiaft 
on Homer, II. i. ver. 222). Either of thefe deriva¬ 
tions agrees with the office aferibed to dasmons by the 
ancient heathens, as the fpirit intrufted with the in- 
fpection and government of mankind. For, accor¬ 
ding to the philofophers, daemons held a middle rank 
between the celeftial gods and men on earth, and car¬ 
ried on all intercourfe between them ; conveying the 
addrefles of men to the gods, and the divine benefits 
to men. It w^as the opinion of many, that the ce- 
leftial divinities did not themfelves interpofe in hu¬ 
man affairs, but committed the entire adminiftration 
of the government of this lower world to thefe fubal- 
tern deities: Neque enim pro majeftate deum ccelejlium 
fuerit, hate curare; (Apuleitts de deo Socrath, p. 677 ). 

CunBa ccelejlium voluntate, numine ir autkarifate, Jed 
dtumonum obfequ'to, ir opera, ir miniftertofieri arbitran- 
dum eft; (Id. p. 67 5.) Hence they became the objedls 
of divine worfhip. “ If idols are nothing,” fays Celfus 
(apudOrigen con. Cetf. lib. viii. p. 393.), “what harm 
can there be to join in the public feftivals ? If they are 
daemons, then it is certain that they are gods, in whom 
we are to confide, and -to whom we fhould offer facri- 
fices and prayers, to render them propitious.” 

Several of the heathen philofophers held, that there 
were different kinds of daemons; that fome of them 
were fpiritual fubftances of a more noble origin 
titan the human race, and that others had once been 
men. 

But thofe daemons who were the more immediate 
objects of the eftablifhed worfhip amongll the ancient 
nations W’ere human fpirits, fuch as were believed to 
become daemons or deities after their departure from 
their bodies. Plutarch teaches (Vit. Romul. p. 36. 
ed. laris) u that according to a divine nature and ju- 
ftice, the fouls of virtuous men are advanced to the 
rank of daemons; and that from daemons, if they are 
properly purified, they are exalted into gods, not by 
any political inflitutions, but according to right reafon.” 

The fame author fays in another place (de If. ir Oftr. 
p.361.), “ that Iftte and Ofiris -were, for their virtue, 
changed from good daemons into gods, as were Her¬ 
cules 
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Dxmoniaci cules and Bacchus afterwards, receiving the united ho- 

•---'no irs huh of gods and demons.” Hcliod and other 

poets who have recorded the ancient hiflory or tradi¬ 
tions 0:1 which the puoiicfaith and worihip were foun¬ 
ded, aflert, that the men of the golden age, who were 
fuppofed to be very good, became daemons after death, 
and difpenfers of good things to mankind. 

Though daemon is often ufed in a general fenfe as 
equivalent to a deity j and is accordingly applied to 
fate or fortune, or whatever elfe was regard as a god : 
yet thofe daemons who were the more immediate o!> 
jefts of divine worihip among A the heathens were hu¬ 
man fpirits; as is ihown in Farmer on Miracles, 
chap. iii. feft. 2. 

The word daemon is ufed indifferently in a good and 
in a bad fenfe. In the former fenfe, it was very com¬ 
monly ufed among the ancient heathens. “ We mull 
not (fays Menander) think any daemon to be evil, 
hurtful to a good life, but every 'god to be good.” 
Neverthelefs, thofe are certainly miltaken who affirm, 
that deemon never fignifies an evil being till after the 
times of Chrilt. Pythagoras held daemons who fent 
difeafes to men "and cattle ( Diogen . Laert. Vit. Py- 
thagor.p. 514. ed. Amflel.) Zaleucus, in his preface 
to his Laws ( apud-StoLeum , Serm. 42.) fuppoies that 
an evil daemon might be prefent with a man, to influ¬ 
ence him to injudice. The daemons of Empedocles 
were evil fpirits, and exiles from heaven; (Plutarch, 
Titfi t» <r«v«£s(r 9 a/). And in his life on Dion 

(p. 958) he fays, “ It was the opinion of the ancients, 
that evil and mifehievous daemons, out of envy and 
hatred to good men, oppole whatever they do.” Scarce 
did any opinion more generally prevail in ancient times 
than this, viz, that as the departed fouls of good men 
became good daemons, fo the departed fouls of bad 
men became evil daemons. 

It has been generally thought, that by daemons we 
are to underfland devils , in the Septuagint verlion of 
the Old Teflament. Others think the word is in that 
verlion certainly applied to theghofts of fuch dead men 
as the heathens deified, in Deut. xxxii. 17. Pf. cvi. 37. 
That daemon often bears the fame meaning in the New 
Teflament, and particularly in Afts xvii. 18. 1 Cor. x. 
21. 1 Tim. iv. 1, Rev. ix. 13. is fhown at large by 
Mr Jofeph Mede (Works, p. 623, etfeq.). That the 
word is applied always to human fpirits in the New 
Teflament, Mr Farmer has attempted to Ihow in his 
Effay on Demoniacs p. 208. et feq. As to the mean¬ 
ing of the word demon in the fathers of the Chriftian 
church, it is ufed by them in the fame fenfe as it was 
by the heathen philofophers, efpecially the latter Pla- 
tonifts ; that is fometimes for departed human fpirits, 
and at other times for fuch fpirits as had never inhi¬ 
bited human bodies. In the fathers, indeed, the word 
is more commonly taken in an evil fenfe, than in the 
ancient philofophers. Befides the two forementioned 
kinds of daemons, the fathers, as well as the ancient phi¬ 
lofophers, held,a third, viz. fuch as fprang from the 
congrefs of fuperior beings with the daughters of men. 
In the theology of the fathers, thefe were the worft 
kind of daemons. 

Different orders of daemons had different fiations and 
employments affigned them by the ancients. Good 
daemons were confidered as the authors of good to 
mankind; ev.il daemons brought innumerable evils both 


upon men and beads. Amougfl evil daemons there r.xmoniac*. 
was a great diftinction with refpeft to the offices ai- 
figned them; fome compelled men to wickedueis, 
others flimulated them to madnefs. See Demoniac. 

Much has been faid concerning the daemon of So¬ 
crates. He pietended to his friends and difeipies, and. 
even declared to the world, that a friendly fpirit, 
whom he called his demon, directed him how to act on 
every important occalion in his life, and reflraineu him 
from imprudence of conduct. 

In contemplating the charafter of this great philo- 
fopher, while we admire him as the nublefl patterns 
of virtue and moral wifdom that appeared in the hea¬ 
then world, we are naturally led to inquire, whether 
what he gave out concerning his daemon were a trick 
of impoflure, or the reverie .of a heated imagination, 
or a fober and true account of a favour which heaven 
defigued to confer on fo extraordinary a man. 

To afeertain in this cafe the objeft of our inqui¬ 
ries, is by no means fo eafy as the fupevficial think¬ 
er may be apt to imagine. When we coniider the 
dignity of ientiment and fimplicity of manners which 
Socrates difplayed through tits: general tenor of his 
life, we cannot readily bring ourfelves to think that 
he could be capable of fuch a trick of impoflure. No¬ 
thing of the wildnefs of an enthufiafl appears in his . 
character; the modefly of his pretenfions, and the 
refpeft which in his converfation and con duel be uni¬ 
formly teflified for the ordinary duties of facial life, 
fufficiently prove that he was free from the influence 
of blind enthufiafm : we cannot infer, therefore, that, 
like the aflronomer i,t Raffelas, he was deceived with 
refpeft to his daemon by an over-heated imagination... 

It is no lets difficult to believe, that God would dil- 
tinguilh an heathen in fo eminent a manner, and yet 
leave him uninflrufted in the principles of true reli¬ 
gion. Sirely, if ever fcepticilin be reafonable, it mult 
be in fuch matters as the prefent. 

Yet, if it be Hill infilled, that fome one of thefe - 
threeonotions concerning the daemon of Socrates muft 
be more probable than the others : we would rather 
efteem Socrates an enthufiafl in this inflance, than 
degrade hitn to the bafe character of an impofior, or 
fuppofe that a fpiritual beirig aftually- revealed him- 
felf to the philofopher, and condefcended to become 
his conftant attendant and counfeilor. People are of- 
ten under the influence of an over-heated imagination 
with regard to fome one thing, and cool aud fober as 
to every thing elfe. j ■ 

DfEMONIAC (from demon"), a human being whofe Definition.-, 
volition and other mental faculties are overpowered 
and reftrained, and his body poflefled and aftuated, 
by fome created fpiritual being of fuperior power. a 

Such feerns to be the determinate fenle of the word ; Difpute 
but it is difputed whether any of mankind ever were concerning; 
in this unfortunate condition. - dxmoni- 

It is generally agreed, that neither good nor evil acs- 
fpirits are known to exert fuch authority at prefent 
over the human race : but in the ancient heathen 
world, and among the Jews, particularly in the days 
of our Saviour, evil fpirits, at leaft, are thought by Noti ^ nsof 
many to have been more troublefotne. the G rcc ^ s 

The Greeks and Romans imagined, that their dei- andRo- 
ties, to reveal future events, frequently entered into mans con-- 
the prophet or prophetefs who was cor. Lilted, over- cerning 

■ powered PP^effioasie. 
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Dxmoniac. powered their faculties, and uttered refponfes with 

'- ' their organs of fpeecb. Apollo was believed to enter 

into the Pythoncfs, and 10 dictate the prophetic an- 
fwers received by thofe who confulted her. Other 
oracles bdides that of Delphi were i'uppofed to unfold 
futurity by the fame machinery. And in various 
other cafes, either malignant daemons or benevolent 
deities were thought to enter into and to aftuate 
h u m an b e i ngs. The Ly mp h at id, t h e Cer riti, t h e L ar v ati, 
of the Romans, were all of this defeription ; and the 
Greeks, by theufe. of the word \ faipwiZoptym, ftiow that 
they referred to this caufe the origin of madnefs. 
Among the ancient heathens, therefore, it appears to 
have been a generally received 'Opinion, that fuperior 
beings entered occalionally into men, overpowered the 
faculties of their minds, and actuated their bodily or¬ 
gans. They might imagine that this happened iriin- 
ilances in which the'effects were owing; to the opera¬ 
tion of different caufes ; but an opinion fo generally 

4 prevalent had furelyfome planlible foundation. 

Of the The Jews too, if we may trull the facred writings 

Jewi. or Jofephus, appear to have believed in dsemoniacal 
<■ polfellion. The cafe of Saul may be recoiledied as 

one among many in which fuperior created beings 
were believed by the Jews to exert in this manner 
their influence over human life. The general tenor 
of their hiftoryand language, and their dodtriues con¬ 
cerning good and evil fpirits, prove the opinion of das- 
moniacal pofleffion to have been well known and ge- 

5 nerally received among them. 

Of man- In the days of our Saviour, it would appear that 
kind in ge-dsemoniacal pofleffion'was very frequent among the 
ral in the Jews and the neighbouring nations. Many were the 
days of our evil fpj r j ls whom Jefus is related in the gofpels to 
Saviour. have ejefted from patients that were brought unto him 
as polfelfed and tormented by thofe malevolent dae¬ 
mons. His apoftles loo, and the firft Chriftians, who 
were mod adlive and fnccefsful iii the propagation of 
Chriilianity, appear to have often exerted the mira¬ 
culous powers with which they were endowed on ft- 
milar occafions. The daemons difplayed a degree of 
knowledge and malevolence which fufficiently diftin- 
guifhed them from human beings : and the language 
in which the dsemoniacs are mentioned, and the ac¬ 
tions and fentiments afetibed to them in the New 
Teftament, fhow that our Saviour and his apoftles did 
not conftder the idea of demoniacal poffeflion as being 
merely a vulgar error concerning the origin of a difeafe 

6 or'difeafes produced by natural caufes. 

Jefus The more enlightened cannot always avoid the ufe 

Ohrifland 0 f metaphorical modes of expreffion; which though 
his apoftles founded upon error, yet have been fo eftabliflred in 
mutt have hmguagc t i lc influence of cuftom, that they cannot 
dasmoiiia- be fhddeniy difmitled. When we read in the book of 
cal poffef- Jo'ftua, that the-fun on a certain occa(ion flood ftill, 
fion to be to allow that hero time to complete a viftory ; we 
real. eafilv find an excufe for the conduct of the facred lii- 
ftorian, in accommodating his narrative to the popular 
ideas of the Jews concerning the relative motions of 
the heavenly bodies. In all fimilar in fiances, we do 
not complain much of the ufe of a (ingle phrafe, ori¬ 
ginally introduced by the prevalence of fome ground¬ 
less opinion, the faltity of which is well known to the 
writer. 

But in deferiptions of characters, in the narration of 

3 


fails, and in the laying down of fyftcms of doftrine. Dscmoniac. 

we require different rules to be observed. Should any ‘-v—■-> 

perfon,. in compliance with popular opinions, talk in 
ferious language of the exigence, difpofltions, decla¬ 
rations, and actions of arace of beings whom he knew 
to be abfolutely fabulous, we furely could not praife 
him for candid integrity : we mult fuppofe him to be 
either exulting in irony over the weak credulity of 
thofe around him, or taking advantage of their weak- 
nefs, with the difhonefty and the felfifh views of an 
impoftor. And if he him fell" lliould pretend, to any 
conneftion with this imaginary fyftem of beings ; and 
Ihould claim, in confequence of his connexion with 
them, particular honours from his contemporaries; 
whatever might be the dignity of his character in all 
other refpefts, nobody could liefitate even for a mo¬ 
ment to brand him as an impoftor of-the bafeft cha-, 
rafter. 

Precifely ill this light muft we regard the conduft 
or our Saviour and his apoftles, if the idea of dsemo* 
niacal pofleffion were to be conlidered merely as a vul¬ 
gar error. They talked and afted as if they believed 
that evil fpirits had aftually entered into thofe who 
were brought to them as poflefled with devils, and 
as if thofe fpirits were aftually expelled by their au¬ 
thority out of the unhappy perfons whom they had 
poireffed. They expefted, they demanded top, to 
have their profelfions and declarations believed, in con¬ 
fequence of their performing fuch mighty works, and 
to be honoured as having thus triumphed over the .7 
powers of hell. The reality of dsemoniacal pofleffion Reafona- 
ftands upon the fame evidence with thegofpel fyftem in blenefs of 
general. th*® doc- 

Neither is any thing abfurd or unreafonable in tnn£ ’ 
this doftrine. It does not appear to contradift thofe 
ideas which the general appearances of nature and rhe 
feries of events fuggeft concerning the benevolence 
and wifdom of the Deity, and the counfels by which 
he regulates the affairs of the univerfe. We often 
fancy ourfelves able to comprehend things to which 
our underftanding is wholly inadequate : we perfuade 
ourfelves, at times, that the whole extent of the works 
of the Deity muft be well known to us, and that his 
defigns muft always be fuch as we can fathom. We 
are then ready, whenever any difficulty arifes to us, in 
confideringthe conduft of Providence, to model tilings 
according to our own ideas ; to deny that the Diety 
can poffibly be the author of things which we cannot 
reconcile; and to aflert, that he muft aft on every occa- 
flon in a manner confident with our narrow views. 

This is the pride of raafon ; and itfeems rohavefug- 
gefted the ftrongeft objeftions that have been at any 
time urged againft the reality of dsemoniacal poffef- 
fion. But the Deity may furely conneft one order of 
his creatures with another. We perceive mutual re¬ 
lations and a beautiful conneftion to prevail through 
all that part of nature which falls within the fphere 
of our obfervation. The inferior animals are con¬ 
nected with mankind, and fubjefted to their autho¬ 
rity, not only in inftances in which it. is exerted for 
their advantage, but even where it is tyrannical ly aim- 
fed to their deftruftion. Among the evils to which 
mankind have been fubjefted, why might not their 
being liable to dsemoniacal pofleffion be one ? While 
the Supreme Being retains the fovereignty of the 

univerfe. 
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univerfe, he may employ whatever agents he thinks 
proper in the execution of his purpofes : he may either 
commiilion an angel or let loole a devil ; as well as 
bend the human will, or communicate any particular 
impulfe to matter. 

All that revelation makes known, all that human 
■reafon can conjecture, concerning the exigence of va¬ 
rious orders of fpiritual beings, good and bad, is 
perfeftly conliltent with, and even favourable to, the 
dodtrine of dxmoniacal polleflion. It was generally 
believed through the ancient heathen world ; it was 
equally well known to the Jews, and equally reipedted 
by them ; it is mentioned in the New Teflament in 
fuch language, and fuch narratives are related concern¬ 
ing it, that thegofpels cannot well be regarded in any 
other light-than as pieces of impolture, and Jefus 
Chrift malt be conlidered as a man who dilhoneftly 
took advantage of the weaknefs and ignorance of his 
eorttemporaries, if this dodtrine be nothing but a vulgar 
error j it teaches nothing incontifleut with the general 
conduct of Providence ; it is not the caution of philo- 
fophy, but the pride of reafon, that luggelts objections 
agaimt this dodtrine. 

Thofe, again, who are unwilling to allow that angels 
or devils have ever intermeddled fo much with the 
concerns of human life, urge a number of fpecious ar¬ 
guments in oppofition to thefe. 

The Greeks and Romans of old, fay they, did be¬ 
lieve in the reality of dasmoniacal poflefllon. They 
fuppofed that fpiritual beings did at times enter into 
the fons or daughters of men, and diftinguifh them- 
felves in that fituation by capricious freaks, deeds of 
wanton mifehief, or prophetic enunciations. But in 
the inllances in which they fuppofed this to happen, it 
is evident that no fuch thing took place. Their ac¬ 
counts of the Hate and condudt of thofe perfons whom 
they believed to be poifefled in this fupernatural man¬ 
ner, (how plainly that what they aferibed to the in¬ 
fluence of daemons were merely the effects of natural 
difeafes. Whatever they relate concerning th tlarvati, 
the cerriti, and the lymphatici, fhows that thefe were 
merely people difordered in mind, in the fame unfor¬ 
tunate fituation with thofe madmen and idiots and 
melancholy perfons whom we have among ourfelves. 
Fellus describes the harvati as being firiofi ct mente 
moti. Horace fays, 

Tlellade percujfa, Marius cum prxcipitai fi, 

Ccrritus fuit ? 

PI atO,ill hisSiwattsfizys, isJ'ii; yieftirou; t^ttrriru! y «y Tilt m 
uSfoi/K, «Jih 0 oi/c. Luciandeferibes daemoniacsaslunatic, 
and as flaring with their eyes, foaming at the mouth, 
and being fpeeclilefs. 

It appears ftill more evidently, that all the perfons 
fpoken of as p-iffefled with devils in the New Tef- 
ta.mr.nt, were either mad or epileptic, and precifely 
in the fame condiiio-t with the madmen and epileptics 
of modern rimes. The Jews, among other reproaches 
which they threw one againfl our Saviour, faid, He 
hath a devil , and is mad; why hear ye him? The ex- 
pre-Tions he h: th a devil, and is tnad, were certainly ufed 
on this occafion as fynonymous. With all their vi¬ 
rulence, they would not furely aferibe to him at once 
two things that were iuconliftent and contra-iidtory. 
Thofe who thought more favourably of the ebaradter 
of Jefus, aflerted concerning his difeourfes, in reply to 
Vot. V. 


hi i advcrfurics, Thefe are not the words of him that hath D.-vmnuisc. 

adetmon; meaning, nodoubt, tiut hefpoke in a more ra- — v -- 

tionalmanner than anudmancould bccxpected to (peak. 

The Jews appear to have aferibed to the influence of 
daemons, not only that fpecies ofmadnefs in which the 
patient is raving andfurious, but a]fo melancholy msd- 
nefs. Of John, who fecluded himfelf from intercourfe 
with the world, and was diltinguiihed for abflinence 
and acts of mortification, they faid, He hath a daemon. 

The youth, whole father applied to Jefus to free him. 
from an evil fpirit, deferibing his unhappy condition 
in thefe words, Have mercy on my fan, for he is lunatic 
andfore vexed with a datnon ;for oft times hefallsth into 
the fire, and oft into the water, was plainly epileptic. 

Every thing indeed that L related in the New Tefta- 
menr concerning dsemoniacs, proves that they were 
people alfedled with fuch natural difeafes as "are far 
from being uncommon among mankind in the prefent 
age. When the fyinptoms of the diforders cured by 
our Saviour and his apollles as cafes of dsetnoniacal 
poflefiion, correfpond fo exactly with thofe of difeafes. 
well known as natural in the prefent age, it would be 
abfurd to impute them to a fupernatural caufe. It is 
much more confident with common fenfe and found 
philofophy to fuppofe, that our Saviour and his apo- 
flles wifely, and with that condefcenfioti to the weak¬ 
nefs and prejudices of thofe with whom they converfed, 
which fo eminently diltinguiihed the charadterof the 
Author of our holy religion, and mult always be a pro¬ 
minent feature in the charadter of the true Chriflian, 
adopted the vulgar language in fpeaking of thofe unfor¬ 
tunate perfons who were groundlcfsly imagined to be 
poffeffed with daemons, though they well knew the 
notions which had given rife to fuch modes of ex- 
preffion to be ill-founded, then to imagine that dif¬ 
eafes, which arifeat prefent from natural caufes, were 
produced in days of old by the intervention of dae¬ 
mons, or that evil fpirits (till continue to enter int* 
mankind in all cafes of madnefs, melancholy or epi- 
lepfy. 

Befides, it is by .no means a fufficient reafon for 
receiving any dodtrine as true, that it has been gene¬ 
rally received through the world. Error, like ail epi¬ 
demical difeafe, is communicated from one to another. 

In certain circumflances, too, the influence of imagi¬ 
nation predominates, and reflrains the exertions of 
reafon. Many falfe opinions have extended their in¬ 
fluence through a very wide circle, and maintained it 
long. On every fuch occafion as the prefent, there¬ 
fore, it becomes us to enquire, not fo much how gene¬ 
rally any opinion has been received, or how long it 
has prevailed, as from what caufes it has originated, 
and on wha-t evidence it refls. 

When we contemplate the frame of nature, we be¬ 
hold a grand and beautiful fimpheiry prevailing thro’ 
the whole: Notwithflanding its imraenfe extent, and -inference 
though it contains fuch numberlefs diverfities of being ; irom the 
yet the fimpleft machine conflmdled by human an analogy of 
does not difplay eafier fimplicity, or an happier cornice- “utf 
tion of pans. We may therefore venture to draw an 
inference, by analogy, from what is obfcrvable of the 
order of nature in general to the prefent cafe. To 
permit evil fpirits to intermeddle with the concerns of 
human life, would be to breakthrough that order v. hich 
the Deity appears to have eftabiifhed through his 
4 N works.:; 
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Bsmoniacs works ; it would be to introduce a degree of confu- 
! lion unworthy of the wifdom of Divine Providence. 

. e ‘ , Such are the moll rational arguments .that have been 
urged on both tides in this controverfy. Perhaps the 
dasmonianifts have the flronger probabilities 011 their 
fide ; but we will not preftime to take upon ourfelves 
the office of arbitrators in thedifpute. 

DEMONIACS, in cimrch-hiftory, a branch of 
the Anabaptifls ; whofe diftinguifhing tenet is, that the 
devils fhall be faved at the end of the world. 

DAFFODIL. See Narcissus. 

DAGNO, a town of Turkey in Europe, in Albania, 
'with a bilhop’s fee. It is the capital of the diftridl of 
Ducagini, and is fcated on the rivers Drino and Nero, 
near their confluence. It is 15 miles fouth-eaft of Scu¬ 
tari, and is north-eafl of Aleffio. E. Long. 19. 48. 
N. Lat. 42. o. 

DAGO, or Dagho, an itland in the Baltic Sea, 
011 the coaft of Livonia, between the gulf of Finland 
and Riga. It is of a triangular figure, and may be 
about 20 miles in circumference. It has nothing con- 
fiderablebut twocaflles, called Dagger-wort and Paden. 
E. Long. 22 30. N. Lat. 58. 48. 

• Seei Sam. DAGON, the falfe god of Afhdod*, or, as the 
Chap. V. Greeks call it, Azotus. He is commonly reprefented 
as a monfter, half roan and half filh; whence rnofl 
learned men derive his name from the Hebrew dag, 
which fignifies “ afifh.” Thofe who make him to have 
been the inventor of bread-corn, derive his name from the 
Hebrew Dagan, which fignifies frumentum ; whence 
Philo Biblius calls him Zsu; Ap«Tpei©-, Jupiter Aratrius. 

This deity continued to have a temple at Afhdod 
during all the ages of idolatry to the time of Mac¬ 
cabees: for the author of the firft book of Maccabees 
tells us, that “ Jonathan, one of the Maccabees, having 
beaten the army of Apollonius, Demetrius’s general, 
they fled to Azotus, and entered into Bethdagon (the 
temple of their idol) ; but that Jonathan fet fire to 
Azotus, and burnt the temple of Dagon and all thofe 
who were fled into it.” 

Dagon, according to force, was the fame with Ju¬ 
piter, according to others Saturn, according to others 
Venus, and according to moft Neptune. 

DAHGESTAN, a country of Afia, hounded by 
Circaffia on the north, by the Cufpian Sea on the eafr, 
by Chirvein a province of Pcrfia on the Ibuth, and by 
Georgia on the well. Its chief towns are Tarku and 
Derbent, both lituated on the Cafpian Sea. 

DAHOME, a kingdom of Africa, on the coaft of 
Guiuea, to the north of Whidah, or Fida. The king 
of this country conquered Whidah, and very much dis¬ 
turbed the (lave-trade of the Europeans. 

DAILLE (John), a Proteflant minifler near Pa¬ 
ris, was one of the molt learned divines of the 17th 
century, and was the mofl efleemed by the Catholics 
of all the controverfial writers among the Proteflants. 
He was tutor to two of the grandfons of the illuflrious 
Mr Du Plellis Mornai. Mr Daille having lived 14 
years with fo excellent a mailer, travelled into Italy 
with his two pupils: one of them died abroad -, with 
the other he faw Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Flan¬ 
ders, Holland, and England, and returned in 1621. 
He was received minifler in 1623, and firft exercifed 
his oitice in the family of Mr Du Pleflis Mornai; but 


this did not lafl long, for that lord died foon after. Bail* 

The memoirs of this great man employed Mr Daille II 
the following year. In 1625 he was appointed mini- , Dak ir - 
Her of the church of Samur, and in 1626 removed to 
Paris. He fpent all the reft of his life in the fervice 
of this lafl church, and compofed feveral works. His 
firft piece was his maftcrpiece,. and an excellent work. 

Of the Ufe of the Fathers, printed 1631. It is a ftrong 
chainof reafoning, which forms a moral demonftration, 
againfl thofe who would have religious difputes de¬ 
cided by the authority of the fathers. He died in 1670, 
aged 77. 

DAIRI, or Dairo, in the hiftory of Japan, is the 
fovereign pontiff of the Japanefe ; or, according to 
Kaempter, the hereditary ecclefiaftical monarch of Ja¬ 
pan. In effedt, the empire of Japan is at prefent un¬ 
der two fovereigns, viz. an eccleliaftical one cailsd the 
dairo, and a fecular one who bears the title of kubo. 

The lafl is the emperor, and the former the oracle ol 
the religion of the country. 

DAIRY, in rural affairs, a place appropriated for 
the management of milk, and the making of butter, 
cheefe, &c. See Butter, Cheese, &c. 

The dairy-boufe fhould always be kept in the neateft 
order, and fo lituated as that the windows or lattices 
never front the fouth, fouth-eaft, or fouth-weft. Lat¬ 
tices are alfo to be preferred to windows, as they ad¬ 
mit a more free circulation of the air than glazed 
lights poffibly can do. It has been objefted, that they 
admit cold air in winter and the fun in fummer ; but 
the remedy is eafily obtained, by making a frame the 
lize of orfomewbat larger than the lattice, and conftruc- 
ting it fo as to Hide backward and forward at pleafm'e. 
Packthread {trained acrofs this frame, and oiled cap 
paper parted thereon, will admit the light, and keep 
out the fun and wind. 

It is hardly poffible in the fummer to keep a dairy- 
houfe too cool; on which account none fhould be litua¬ 
ted far from a good fpring or current of water. They 
fnonld be neatly paved either with red brick orfmooth 
hard ftone ; and laid with a proper defeent, fo that no 
water may lodge. This pavement fhould be well wafli- 
ed in the fummer every day, and all die utenlils be¬ 
longing to the dairy fhould be kept perfedly dean. 

Nor fhould we ever fuller the churns to be fealded in 
the dairy, as the fleam that arifes from hot water will 
injure the milk. Nor fhould cheefe he kept therein, 
nor rennet for making cheefe, nor a cheefe-prefs bfc 
fixed in a dairy, as the whey and curd will diffufe their 
acidity throughout the room. 

The proper receptacles for milk are earthen pans, 
or wooden vats or trundles; but none of thefe fhould 
be lined with lead, as that mineral certainly contains a 
poifonous quality,, and may in fome degree affect the 
milk : but if people are fo obftinate as to perfifl in 
ufiqg them, they fhould never forget to feald them, 
ferub them well with fait and water, and to dry them 
thoroughly, before they depolite the milk therein. 

Indeed all the utenlils fhould be cleaned in like manner 
before they are ufed ; and if after this they in the lead 
degree fmell four, they mu ft undergo a fecond ferub- 
bing before they are fit for ufe. 

DAKIR, in Englifh flatutes, is ufed for the twenti¬ 
eth part of a lail of hides. According to the ftatuie of 

5.1 
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Dai» 51 Hen. III. D: cosj/pofitionepo/sdernmir menfurarum , a 

U lail of hides conlilts of twenty dikirs, and every dukir 
Dalem, 0 f terL hides. But by 1 Jac. cap. 35. one lait of hides 
“ or Ikins is twelve dozen. See Dicker. 

DAIS, in botany : A genus of the monogynia order, 
belonging to the decandria clafs of plants ; and in the 
natural method ranking under the 31 ft order, V l pr tail, t . 
The involucrum is tetraphyllous ; the corolla quadrifiJ 
«r quinquelid ; the fruit a monofpermous berry. 

DAISY. Sec Bellis. 

DALACA, an ifland of the Red Sea, orer-againft 
the coaft of Abex, about 72 miles in length and 15 in 
breadth. It is very fertile, populous, and remarkable 
fora pearl filhery. The inhabitants are negroes, and 
great enemies to the Mahometans. There is a town 
of the fame name feated over-againft Abaffia. 

DALfiERGIA, in botany ; a genus of the odtan- 
dria order, belonging to the diadelphia clafs of plants. 
There are two filaments or ftamina quadrifid at top. 
T^he fruit is pedicellated, not gaping, leguminous, 
membrano-comprefled, and bearing feeds. 

DALEA, a province of Sweden, bounded on the 
north by Dalecarlia, on the eaft by the Wermeland 
and the lake of Wener, on the foutli by Gothland, and 
on the north by Norway and the fea. 

DALEBURG, a town of Sweden, and capital of 
the province of Dalia, feated on the weltern bank of 
the lake Wener, 30 miles, north of Gottenburg. E. 
Long. 13. o. N. 59. o. 

DALECARLIA, a province of Sweden, fo called 
from a river of the fame name, on which it lies, near 
Norway. It is divided into three parts, which they 
call valleys ; and is about 175 miles in length and 100 
in breadth. It is full of mountains, which abound in 
mines of copper and iron, fome of which are of a pro¬ 
digious depth. The towns are very fmall, and Idra is 
the capital. The inhabitants are rough, robuft, and 
warlike ; and all the great revolutions in Sweden had 
their rife in this province. The river rifes in the Dof- 
rine mountains ; and, running fouth-eafl thro’ the pro¬ 
vince, falls into the gulph of Bothnia. 

DALECHAMP (James), a phylician in Norman¬ 
dy, in the 16th century, wrote a Hiftory of Plants, 
and was well {killed in polite learning. He wrote notes 
on Pliny’s Natural Hiftory, and tranflated Athenaeus 
into Latin. He practifed phyfic at Lyons from 1552 
to 1338, when he died, aged 75;. 

DALECHAMPIA, in botany : A genus of the 
adelphia order, belonging to the monoecia clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
38th order, Tricocca. The involucrum of the male is 
common and quadripartite ; the calyces hexaphyllous ; 
corolla none ; the nedtarium laminated or fcaly ; the 
ftamina. monodelphous or coalited at the bafe, and po- 
lyandrous or numerous. The female involucrum is 
common and triphyllous ; corolla none ; ftyle one; the 

capfule tricoccous_There is but one fpecies, viz. the 

' fcandens, a native of Jamaica. It is a climbing plant, 
which rifes to a confiderable height ; and is remarka¬ 
ble for nothing but having its leaves armed with brifl- 
ly hairs, which fling the hands of thofe who unwarily 
touch them. 

DALEM, a town of the. United Provinces, and 
capital of a diftridt of the fame name. It was taken by 


the French in 1672, who demoliflied the fortifications. D’Alam- 
It is feated on the river Bcrvine, five miles north-call bert 
of Liege. E. Lo.ig. 3. 59. N. Lat^ 50. 40. II 

D’aLEMBLRI’. See Alembert. Da |) on ' 

DALEN (Cornelius Van), an eminent engraver, 
v. ho flourifhed about the year 1640. He was a native of 
Holland ; but under what maker lie learned the art of 
engraving, is uncertain. It is difficult to form a pro¬ 
pel'judgment of his merit; for fometimes his prints 
relcmble thofe of Cornelius Vifcher, of Lucas Vofter- 
man, of I'. Pontius, of Bolfwen, and other mailers. 

A fet of antique llatues, engraved by him, are in a 
bold, free llyle, as if founded upon that of Goltzius; 
others, again, feera imitationsol that of Francis Poilly. 

In all thefe different manners, he has fuccetded ; and 
they plainly manifefl the gieat command he had with 
his graver, for he worked v. itli that inftrument only. 

He engraved a great variety of portraits, fome of 
which are very valuable, and form the bell as well as 
the larger part of his works. 

DALKEITH, a town of Scotland, in Mid-Lothian, 
fix miles fouth-eaft of Edinburgh ; W. Long. 2. 20. 

N. Lat. 33. 30. It is the principal reiidcnce of the 
Duke of Buccleugh, who has here a noble houfe and 
extenfive parks. In this houfe, which at the time was 
the head-quarters- of General Monk, the reiteration 
of Charles 11. was planned.—The Duke’s eldeft fon 
has the title of Earl of Dalkeith. Here is a confider¬ 
able market weekly on Thurfdays, which fupplies in 
part both Edinburgh and Glafgow. 

DALMATIA, a province of Europe, bounded on 
the north by Bofnia, on the fouth by the gulph of Ve¬ 
nice, on the eaft by Servia, and on the welt by Mor* 
lachia. Spalatro is the capital of that part belonging 
to the Venetians ; and Raguza, of a republic of that 
name ; the Turks have a third, whofe capital is Herze¬ 
govina. The air is wholefome, and the foil fruitful; 
and it abounds in wine, corn, and oil. 

DALTON, a town of Lancafhire, in England. It 
is feated on the fpring-head of a river, in a champaign 
country, not far from the fea; and the ancient caftle 
is made ufe of to keep the records, and prifoners for 
debt in the liberty of Furnes. W. Long. 3. o. N. 

Lat. 34. 18. 

Dalton (John), D.D. an eminent divineand poet, 
was the fon of the Rev. Mr John Dalton redlor of 
Dean near Whitehaven in Cumberland, where he was 
born in 1709. He was educated at Queen’s College, 

Oxford; and became tutor or governor to the Lord 
Beauchamp, only fon of the Earl of Hertford, late 
Duke of Somerfet; during which time he adapted 
Milton’s admirable Mafk of Comus to the llage, by a 
judicious infertionoffeveral fon^sand different paffages 
feledtcd from other of Milton’s works, as well as of 
feveral longs and other elegant additions of his own, 
fuited to the charadters and to the manner of the ori¬ 
ginal author. During the runof thispiece he induftri- 
oufly fought out a grand-daughter of Milton’s, oppref- 
fed both by age and poverty ; and procured her a be¬ 
nefit from it, the profits of which amounted to a very 
confiderable fun. He was promoted by the king to a 
prebend of Worcelter; where he died on the 22dof 
July 1763. Befides the above, he wrote a deferiptive 
poem, addreffed to two ladies at their return from view- 
4 N 2 ing 
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Bam ing the coal-mines near Whitehaven ; andRemarkson 
f 12 hiltorical deligns of Raphael, and the Mujeum Gras- 
Damafcus. cum & Egypliactim. 

“ DAM, a boundary or confinement, as to dam up or 

dam out. Infra damnum Juum, within the bounds or 
limits of his own property or jurifdiftion. 

DAMA, in zoology. SeeCERvus. 

DAMAGE, in law, is generally underftoodof a hurt 
or hindrance attending a perfon’s eftate : but, in com¬ 
mon law, it is part of what the jurors are to inquire 
©f in giving verdidt for the plaintiff or defendant in a 
civil ablion, whether real or perfonal; for after giving 
verdidt on the principal caufe, they arelikewife afked 
their confciences touching cods and damages, which 
contain the hindrances that one party hath differed 
from the wrong done him by the- other. See Costs. 

DAMAN, a maritime town of the Eafl Indies, at 
the entrance into the gulph of Cambay. It is divided 
by the river Daman into two parts ; one of which is 
called New Daman, and is a handfome town, well 
fortified, and defended by a good Portuguefe garriion. 
The other is called Old Daman, and is very ill built. 
There is a harbour between the two towns, defended 
by a fort. It was taken by the^Portuguefe in 1535. 
The Mogul has attempted to get poffeffion of itfeveral 
times, but always without effedt. E. Long. 72. 3S- 
N. Lat. 21. J. 

DAMASCENUS (John), an illuflrious father of 
the church in the 8th century, born at Damafcus, 
where his father, though at Chriftian, enjoyed the office 
of counfellor of date to the Saracen caliph; to which 
the fon fucceeded. He retired afterwards to the mo- 
Ilaftery of St Sabas, and fpent the remainder of his life 
in writing books of divinity. His works have been often 
printed: but the Paris edition in 1712, avolsfolio, is 
«fteemed the belt. 

DAMASCIUS, a celebrated heathen philofopher, 
horn at Damafcus in the year yqo, when the Goths 
feigned in Italy. He wrote the life of his maffer Ifi- 
dorus; and dedicated it to Theodora, a very learned 
and philofophical lady, who had alfo been a pupil to 
Ifidorus. In this life, which was copioufly written, he 
frequently made oblique attacks on the Chriftian reli¬ 
gion. We have nothing remaining of it but fome ex- 
tradfs preferved by Photius. Damafcius fucceeded 
Tlieon in the rhetorical fchool, and Ifidorus in that of 
philofophy, at Athens. 

DAMASCUS, a very ancient city of Syria in A- 
fia, feated in E. Long. 47. 18. N. Lat. 3y. o. Some 
of the ancients fuppofe this city to have been built by 
one Damafcus, from whom it took its name ; but the 
mod generally received opinion is, that it was found¬ 
ed by Uz the eldeft fon of Aram. It is certain, from 
Gen. xiv. 5. that it was in being in Abraham’s time, 
and confequently may be looked upon as one of the 
moll ancient cities in the world. In the time of king 
David it feems to have been a very confiderableplace; 
as the facred hiftorian tells us, that the Syrians of Da¬ 
mafcus fent 20,000 men to the relief of Hadadezer 
king of Zobah. We are not informed whether at that 
time it was governed by kings, or was a republic. Af¬ 
terwards, however, it became a monarchy which pro¬ 
ved very troublcfome to the kingdom of Ifrael, and 
would even have deftroyed it entirely, had not the Dei¬ 
ty miraculoufly interpofed in its behalf. At laft this 


monarchy was deftroyed by Tiglath Pilefer king of Damafcus 
Alfyria, and Damafcus was never afterwards governed Dam afia- 
by its own kings. From the Aflyrians and Babylonians v v 
it palled to the Perlians, and.from them to the Greeks 
under Alexander the Great. After his death he belong¬ 
ed, with the reft of Syria, to tire Seleucidas ; till their 
empire was fubdued by the Romans about 70 years be¬ 
fore Chrift. From them it was taken by the Saracens 
in 633 ; and it is now in the hands of the Turks.— 
Notwithftauding the tyranny of the Turkilh govern¬ 
ment, Damafcus is ftiil a confiderable place. It is li- 
tuated in a plain of fo great extent, that one can but 
juft difeern the mountains which compafs it on the 
other fide. It Hands on the weft fide of the plain, 
about two miles from the head of the river Barradv, 
which waters it. It is of a long, ftrait figure, extend¬ 
ing about two miles in length, adorned with mofques 
and fteeples, and encompaffed with gardens computed- 
to be full 30 miles round. The river Barrady, as foon 
as it ilfues from the clefts of the Antilibanus into the 
plain, is divided into three ftreams, whereof the mid- 
dlcmoft and biggeft runs diredtly to Damafcus, and is 
diftributed to all the cifterns and fountains of the city. ~ 

The other two feemed to be artificial; and are drawn 
round, one to the right, and the other to the left, on 
the borders of the gardens, into which they are let by 
little currents, and difperfed every where. The houfes- 
of tile city, whofe ftreets are very narrow, are all built 
on the outfide cither with fun-burnt brick, or Flemifli- 
wall: and yet it is no uncommon thing to fee the 
gates and doors adorned with marble portals, carved, 
and inlaid with great beauty and variety ; and within 
thefe portals to find large fquare courts beautified with- 
fragrant trees and marble fountains, and compafled 
round with fplendid apartments. In thefe apartments 
the ceilings are ufually richly painted and gilded ; and 
their duans, which are a fort of low ftages feated in the- 
pleafanteft part of the room, and elevated about 16 or 
18 inches above the floor, whereon the Turks eat, deep,, 
fay their prayers. See. are floored, and adorned on the 
fides with variety of marble mixed in mofaic knots and 
mazes, fpread with carpets, and furnifhed all round 
with bolfters and culhions, to the very height of luxu¬ 
ry. In this city are fliown the church of John the-Bap-' 
till, now converted into a famous mofque ; the houfe 
of Ananias, which is, only a final] grotto or cellar 
wherein is nothing remarkable ; and the houfe of Ju¬ 
das with whom Paul lodged. In this laft is an old 
tomb, fuppofed to be that of Ananias; which the 
Turks hold in fuch veneration, that they keep a lamp 
continually burning over it. There is a caftle belong¬ 
ing to Damafcus, which is like a little town, having 
its own ftreets and houfes ; and in this caftle a maga¬ 
zine of the famous Damafcus ftcel was formerly kept. 

The fruit-tree called the damafeene, and the flower 
called the damajk ro/e, were tranfplanted from the gar¬ 
dens belonging to this city ; and the filks and linens 
known by the name of damafks, were probably invented 
by the inhabitants. 

DAMAScus-fteel. See Damask. 

DAMASIA (anc. geog.), a town ©f Vindelicia on 
the Liens. Afterwards called Jugufla. Now Jugs- 
burg in Suabia, on the Lech. E. Long. 10. so. 

'N. Lat. 48. 20. 

DAMASK, a fort of filkcn fluff) having fome part* 

jaifei 
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J&amaik railed above the ground, reprefenting flowers or other 
I! figures. Damalk Ihould be of drell'ed liIks, both in 
Bamietta. war p a nfl woof. It has its name front its being ori- 
' “ ginally brought from Damafcus in Syria. 

There is alfo a fluff in France called the caff art cla- 
majk, made in imitation of the true daroaik, having 
woof of hair, coarfe lilk, thread, wool, or cotton. Some 
have the warp of lilk and the woof of thread ; others 
are all thread or all wool. 

Damask is alfo a kind of wrought linen, made in 
Flanders, fo called, becaufe its large flowers re¬ 
ferable thofeof damalks. It is chiefly ufed for tables; 
a table-cloth and a dozen of napkins are called a da- 

tnajk-f<rvii*' 

Damask is alfo applied to a very fine fled, in fome 1 
parts of the Levant, chiefly at Damafcus in Syria; 
whence its name. It is ufed for fword and cutlals 
blades, and is finely tempered. 

DAMASKEENING, or Damasking, the art or 
•peration of beautifying iron, fteel, &c. by making 
incilions therein, and filling them up with gold or lilver 
wire ; chiefly ufed for adorning fword-blades, guards, 
and gripes, locks of piflols, &c. 

Damaikeening partakes of the mofaic, of engraving, 
and of carving: like the mofaic, it has inlaid work; 
like engraving, it cuts the metal, reprefenting divers 
figures ; and, as in chafing, gold and lilver is wrought 
in relievo. There are two ways of damaflring ; the 
one, which is thefinefl, is when the metal is cut deep 
with proper inftruments, and inlaid wirh gold and lilver 
wire : the other is fuperficial only. 

DAMELOPRE, a kind of bilander, ufed in Hol¬ 
land for conveying merchandife from one canal to an¬ 
other ; being very commodious for palling under the 
bridges. 

DAMIANISTS, in church-hiflory, a branch of 
the ancient acephali-feveritse. They agreed with the 
catholics in admitting the Vlth council, but difowned 
any. difliruflion of perfons in the Godhead; and pro- 
felled one iingle nature, incapable of any difference : 
yet they called God “ the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoft,” 

DAMIETTA, a port-town of Egypt, fituated on. 
the eaftern mouth of the river Nile, four miles from the 
fea, and ioo miles north of Grand Cairo. E. Long. 

32. and N. Lat. 31. The prefent town Hands upon- 
a different lite from the ancient Damietta fo re¬ 
peatedly attacked by the European princes. The 
latter, according to Abulfeda, was a “ town fur- 
rounded by walls, and fituated at the mouth of the 
eaflern branch of the Nile.” Stephen of Byzantium 
inform 11s, that it was called ThamiaUs under the go¬ 
vernment of the Greeks of the lower empire, but that 
it was then very inconliderable. It increafed in im¬ 
portance every day, in proportion as Pelulium, which 
was frequently plundered, lofi its power. The total 
ruin of that ancient town occafioned'the commerce of 
the eaftern parts of the Delta to be transferred to Da- 
mietta. It was, however, no longer a place of ftrength, 
when, towards the year 238 of the Hegira, the em¬ 
perors of Conftantinople took poifeffion of it a lecond 
time. The importance of a harbour fo favourably fitu¬ 
ated opened the eyes of the caliphs. In the year 244 
of the Hegira, Elmetouakkelfurrounded it with ftrong - 


walls. This obflacle did not prevent Roger king of Damietta. 
Sicily from taking itfrorn the Mahometans in the year ' v 
550 of the Hegira. He did not, however, long en¬ 
joy his conqueft. Salali Lddin, who about thatperiod 
mounted the throne of Egypt, expelled the Europeans 
from Damietta. Fifteen years after they returned to 
befiegeit ; but this able fultan baffled all their chons. 
Notwithstanding their land army was fupported by a 
fleet of 1200 fail, they were obliged to make a dif- 
graceful retreat. 

It was the fate of this place to be conftantly be- 
fteged. I11 the year 6iy of the Hegira, under the. 
reign of Eladel, the crufaders attacked it with a very 
conliderable force. They landed on the weflernfhore 
of the Nile ; and their firft care was to furround their 
camp with a ditch and pallifado. The month of, the 
river was defended by two towers, furniilied with nu¬ 
merous garrifons. An enormous iron chain, ftretch- 
ing from one fide to the other, hindered the approach 
of vellels. The crufadei s carried by ftorm the tower 
on the fame fide with their camp, broke the chain, 
and opened the entrance of the river for their fleet.. 

Nejm Eddin, the fultan’s fon, who was encamped near 
Damietta, covered it with an army. To flop the ene¬ 
mies vefiels he threw a bridge over the Nile. The 
Franks overturned it, and the prince adopted the mea- 
fure of choking up the mouth of the river, which he 
almoft rendered impaffable by feveral large boats he funk 
there. After alternate and various fucceflcs, many 
bloody battles, and a fiegc of 1 7 months, the Chriftian . 
princes took Damietta by ftorm. They did not, how¬ 
ever, long enjoy the fruit of fo muck blood fplit, and of 
an armament which had coft immenfe fums. Completely 
inverted near the canal of Achmoun, by the waters of 
the Nile and by the Egyptian army, they purchafed 
their lives and their liberty by the facrifice of their 
conqueft. 

One-and-thirty years after this defeat St Louis car¬ 
ried Damietta without linking a ftrokc. The Arabs, 
however, foon recovered it; but tired of keeping a 
place which continually drew upon them the moft 
warlike nations of Europe, they totally deftroyed 
it, and rebuilt it fimher up in the country. This 
modern Damietta, firft called Menchie, as Abulfeda . 
tells us, has preferved the memory of its origin in 
afquare ftill called by that name. Writers in ge¬ 
neral have confounded thefe two towns, aferibing to 
the one the attributes of the other. The modern 
Damietta is rounded in a femicircle on the eaftern 
bank of the Nile, two leagues and a,half from the 
mouth of it. The eye, placed at one of the ex¬ 
tremities of the crefcent, takes in its whole extent. 

It is reckoned to contain 80,000 fouls. It has fe¬ 
veral fquares, the moft confiderable of which has re¬ 
tained the name of Menchie. The bazars are filled u ith 
merchants. Spacious okals, or khans, collecting under 
their porticos the fluffs of India, the filks of mount 
Lebanon, fal ammoniac, and pyramids of rice, pro¬ 
claim that it is a commercial town. Thehoufes, thofc - 
in particular which are on the banks of the river, are 
very lofty. They have in general handfome faloons 
built on the top of their terraces, which are cheerful' 
belvideres, open to every wind, where the Turk, effe¬ 
minately reclining on a fopha, pa Acs his life in fmo-,. 

king,-. 
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Damlrtta. king, in looking on the fea, which bounds the hori- 

-*-' zon on one lide, on the great lake that extends itfelf. 

on the other, and on the Nile, which running be- 
tween them, traverfes a rich country. Several largd 
mofques, adorned with lofty minareis, are difperfed 
over the town. The public baths, lined with marble,_ 
are dillributed in the fame manner as thofe of Grand 
Cairo. The linen you are ferved with is clean, and 
the water very pure. The heat and the treatment iu 
them, fo far from injuring the health, ferve to ftrength- 
en, nay even to improve it, if ufcd with moderation. 
This cuftom, founded on experience, is general in 
Egypt. . 

The port of Dannetta is continually filled with a 
multitude of boats and fmall veffels. Tliofe called 
Scherm ferve to convey the merchandize on board the 
ilrips in the road, and to unload them ; the others car¬ 
ry on the coafting trade. This town carries on a great 
trade with Syria, with Cyprus, and Marieilles. The 
rice called Meze/uotii, of the fineft quality there is in 
Egypt, is cultivated in the neighbouring plains. The 
exports of it amount annually to about fix millions of 
livres. The other articles of the produce of the coun¬ 
try are linens, fal-ammouiac, corn, &c. A ruinous 
policy for the country prohibits the exportation of this 
laft article ; but the law is evaded, and it palfes under 
the name of rice. 

The Chriftians of Aleppo and Damafcas, fettled in 
this town, have for feveral ages carried on its principal 
commerce. Turkilh indolence, content with extort¬ 
ing from them from time to time, fuffers them to be¬ 
come rich. The exportation of rice to foreign coun¬ 
tries is prohibited ; but by means of fame douceurs to 
the cuftomhoufe officers, the people of Provence load 
annually feveral fhips with it., The Bogaz preventing 
them from entering the Nile, their cargoes are con¬ 
veyed onboard by the boats of the country. This in¬ 
convenience is the fourceof endiefs vexation and abufes. 
The boat, which is loaded in the evening with rice of 
the firft quality, is frequently not that which arrives at 
the Ihip ; an inferior quality is fubflituted for it during 
the night. The Marfeilles captains, aware of thele 
rogueries. Without being able to prevent Lhem, endea¬ 
vour to play off trick againft trick, fo that this com¬ 
merce has become a general fcene of knavery. But 
the badnefs of the port is Hill more detrimental to Da- 
mietta. The road where the velfels lie being expofed 
to every wind, the flighteft gale obliges the captains 
to cut their cables and take ihelter at Cyprus, or to 
Hand off to fea. It would be eafy, by cutting a canal 
. only of half a league, to open a paffage for Ihips into 

the Nile, where there is deep water. This work, 
which might be executed at very little expence, would 
render Damietta a noble harbour; but defpotifm, in¬ 
fallible to the intereft of the people, is always, fur- 
rounded by deftrudion in its progiefs, and wants both 
the will and the power to create. 

The tongue of land on which Damietta is fituated, 
Hraiteued on one lide by the river, and on the other 
by the weflern Extremity of lake Menzale, is only, from 
two to lix miles wide from eaft to weft. It is inrer- 
feaed by innumerable rivulets in every direaion, which 
render it the moft fertile fpot in Egypt. The foil 
there produces, cosnmimibus annis , 80 bufhels of rice for 


one. The other produce is in the fame proportion. Damiettfr, 
It is there that nature, lavifliing profufely her pomp Damocles, 
and riches, prefems- flowers, fruits, and harvefts, at ' “ ' 

every feafon of ihe year. 'W inter never deprives it of 
thefe advantages ; its beauties are never impared by 
fuminer. Dellruaive heats, as well as chilling colds, 
are equally unknown in that happy fpot. The ther¬ 
mometer varies only from 9 to 24 degrees above the 
freezing point. Damietta is indebted for this charm¬ 
ing temperature to the immenfe quantity of water 
with which it is fur-rounded. The verdure- is no 
where fo frefh;.. the trees are no where covered 
wiLh fuch quantities of fruit. The rivulets around, 
the fields of rice are lined with feveral kinds of 
reeds, ionic of which rife to a great height. The 
reed calasnus is here found in abundance, which is 
made ufe of for writing by the orientals. Its (len¬ 
der (talk bears long narrow leaves, which hang grace¬ 
fully, and fpreading branches covered with white flow¬ 
ers. Here alfo are to be feen forefts of papyrus, of. 
which the ancient Egyptians made their paper. Strabo, 
who calls it Biblus, gives ! an accurate defeription of it. It 
is here alfo that the Lotus, of which the Arabs have 
prelerycd the primitive name of jNuphar, exalts its 
lofty italic above the wafers. Its large calyx blows ei¬ 
ther of an azure blue or of a brilliant white, and it 
appears with the majefty of the king of the aquatic 
plants. The marfhes and the canals in the interior 
parts of country are filled with this fuperb flower, 
which diffufes a moft agreeable odour. 

There are a great many villages around Damietta, 
in moft of which are manufactures where the moft 
beautiful linens, of life country are fabricated. The 
finelt napkins, in particular are made there, fringed 
with (ilk. You are ferved at table with them, but 
eipecially on ceremonial vifits, when the (lave, prefents 
you with one to wipe your mouth with, after you have 
drank your fherbet, or eat the fweetmeats, which are 
carried round on a ftlver plate to all the company. 

Thefe fmall towns, generally furrounded with little 
woods, or trees promifeuoufly planted, form a whim- 
ftcal and pidhtrefque aflemblage. By the fide of the 
fycamore and the melancholy tamarind, one fees the 
elegant caffia tree, with its clufters of yellow flowers, 
like thofe of the cytifus. The top of the date-tree, 
loaded with enormous bunches, rii’es above the grove. 

The caffia, with its fweet-feented flower, grows under 
its fliade. The orange and lemon trees cover the la¬ 
bourer’s cabin with their .golden fruit. The bananar. 
tree with its long leaves, the pomegranate with its. 
fcarlet flower, and the fig-tree with its fugary fruit, 
throw a vaft variety into thefe landfcapes. 

DAMNII, anciently a people of Britain: fituated. 
between the Selgovas to the fouth and the Caledonii 
to the north. Now Clydefdale. 

DAMNONII. SeeDANMONii. 

DAMOCLES, one of the flatterers of Dionyfins. 
the Elder of Sicily. He admired the tyrant’s wealth, 
and pronounced him the happieft man on earth. Dio- 
nylius prevailed upon him to undertake for a while the 
charge of royalty, and be convinced of the happinefs 
which a fovereign enjoyed. Damocles afeended the 
throne, and while he gazed upon the wealth and fplen- 
dor that furrounded him, h,e. perceived a fwprd hang- 

, ing 
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Bamrm ing over his head by a horfe hair. This fo terrified 
I him that all his imaginary felicity vanilhed at once, and 
Damps. jj e begged Dionyfms to remove him from a flotation 
v *" which expofed his life to fitch fears and dangers. 

DAMON, the name of feveral illuftrious ancients ; 
particularly of a Pythagorean philofopher very inti¬ 
mate with Pythias. When he had been condemned to 
death by Dionylius, he obtained from the tyrant leave 
to go and fettle his domcllie affairs, on promife of re¬ 
turning at a Hated hour to rhe place of execution. 
Pythias pledged himfelf to undergo the punilhment 
which was to be inilicled on Damon, fttould he not re¬ 
turn ..'in time, and he coilfequently delivered himfelf 
into the hands of the tyrant. Damon returned at the 
appointed moment, and Dionylius was fo ft ruck with 
the fidelity of thofe two friends, that he remitted the 
punilhment, and intreated them to permit him to fliare 
their friend flip amt enjoy their confidence. 

DAMPiER (William), a famous navigator, de- 
feended from a good family in Somerfetlhire in Eng¬ 
land, was bom in 1652. Loliiig his father when very 
young, he Was fent to the fea, where he foon diftinguilh- 
ed himfelf, particularly in the South Sea. Kis voyage 
round the world is ’.veil known, and has gone through 
many editions. He appears afterward to have enga¬ 
ged in an expedition concerted by the merchants of 
Briftol to the South Sea, commanded by Captain 
Woods Rogers ; who failed in Auguft 1708, and re¬ 
turned in September 17H: but we have no further 
particulars of his life or death. 

DAMPS, in natural hiftory (from the Saxon word 
dump, dignifying vapour or exhalation), are certain 
noxious exhalations iffuing from fome parts of the 
earth, and which prove almoft inftantly fatal to thofe 
who breathe them. 

Thefe damps are chiefly obferved in mines and coal¬ 
pits : though vapours of the fame kind often iflue from 
old lavas of burning mountains ; and, in thofe countries 
where volcanoes are common, will frequently enter 
houfes, and kill people fuddenly without the lead warn¬ 
ing or their approach. In mines and coal-pits they 
are chiefly of two kinds, called by the miners and col¬ 
liers the choke fire-damps ; and both go under one 
general name of foul airs. The choke-damp is very 
much of the nature of fixed air; and ufually infefts thofe 
places which have been formerly worked, but long 
neglefted, and are known to the miners by the name 
of waftes. No place, however, can be reckoned fiafe 
from this kind of damps, except where there is a due 
circulation of air; and the procuring of this is the only 
proper means of preventing accidents from damps of all 
kinds. The choke-damp fuffocates the miners fuddenly, 
with all the appearances found in thofe that are fuffo- 
cated by fixed air. Being heavy, it defeends towards 
the Joweft parts of the workings, and thus is danger¬ 
ous to the miners, who can fcarcc avoid breathing it. 
The fire-damp, which feems chiefly to be compofed of 
inflammable air, rifes to the roof of the workings, as 
being fpecifically lighter than the common atmofphere; 
and hence, though it will fuffocate as well as the o- 
ther, it feldom proves fo dangerous in this way as by 
its inflammable property, by which it often takes fire 
at the candles, and explodes with extreme violence. 

In the Phil. Tranfl n° 119. there is an account of 


fome explofions by damps of this kind, on which we Damp#. 

have the following obfervations. 1. Thofe who are in '- v - - 

the place where the vapour is fired, fuddenly find them- 
felves furrounded with flames, but hear little or no 
noife ; though thofe who are in places adjacent, or a- 
bove ground, hear a very great one. 2. Thofe who 
are furrounded by the inflamed vapour feel themfelves 
fcorched or burnt, but are not moved out of their 1 
places, though fucli as unhappily Hand in the way of 
it are commonly killed by the violence of the Ihock, 
and often thrown with great force out at the mouth of 
the pit; nor are the heavieft machines found able to re- 
fift the impetuofityof the blaft. 3. Nofmellis perceived 
before the fire, but a very ftrong one of btimflone is- 
afterwards felt. 4. The vapour lies towards the roof, 
and is not perceived if the candles are held low; but 
when thefe are held higher, the damp defeends like a 
black mift, and catches hold of the flame, lengthening 
it to two or three handfuls; and this appearance ceafes 
when the candles are held nearer the ground. 5. The 
flame continues in the vault for feveral minutes after 
the crack. 6. Its colour is blue, fomething inclining 
to green, and very bright. 7. On the explolion of the 
vapour, a dark flnoke like that proceeding from fired 
gunpowder is perceived. 8. Damps are generally ob¬ 
ferved to come about the latter end of May, and to 
continue during Lite heat of fummer. They return fe¬ 
veral times during the fummer feafon, but obferve no 
certain rule. 

Befides thefe kinds of damps, which are very com¬ 
mon, we find others deferibed in the Philofophical 
Tranfadtions, concerning the nature of which we can 
fay nothing. Indeed the account feems fomewhat fu- 
fpicions. They are given by Mr Jeflop, from whom 
we have the foregoing obfervations concerning the fire¬ 
damp, and who had thefe from the miners in Derby- 
fhire. After deferibing the common damp, which 
confifts of fixed air, “ They call thefecond fort (fays 
he) the peafe-bloomdamp , becaufe, as they fay, it frnells." 
likepeafe-bloom. They tell me it always comes in the 
fummer-time ; and thofe grooves are not free which 
are never troubled with any other fort of damps. I 
never heard that it was mortal ; the (cent, perhaps, 
freeing them from the danger of a fnrprife ; but by 
reafon of it many good grooves lie idle the beft and 
mo ft profitable time of the year, when'the fubterrane- 
ous waters are the loweft. They fancy it proceeds from 
the multitude of red-trefoil flowers, by them called ho- 
neyfuckles, with which the limeftone meadows in the 
Peake do much abound. The third is the ftrongeft and 
moft peftilential of any; if all be true which is faid con¬ 
cerning it. Thofe who pretend to have feen it (for it 
is vifible) deferibe it thus : In the higheft part of the 
roof of thofe paffages which branch out from rhe main 
groove, they often fee a round thing hanging, about 
the bignefs of a foot-ball, covered with a (kin of the 
thicknefs and colour of a cob-web. This, they fay, if it 
’ is broke by any accident, as the fplinter of a ftone, or 
the like, difperfeth itfelf immediately, ancf fuffocates 
all the company. Therefore, to prevent cafualties, as 
foon as they have efpied it, they have a way, by the 
help of a (tick and long rope, of breaking it at a di- 
ftance ; which done, they purify the place well with 
fire, before they dare enter it again. I dare not a- 

vouch 
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Dumps, vouch the truth of this (lory in all its circumftauces, 

—--' becaufe the proof of it feems iinpoffible, iiuce they fay 

it kills all that are likely to bear witnefs to the parti¬ 
culars : neither dare I deny but fuch a thing may 
have been feen hanging on the roof, tince I have heard 
many affirm it.”—Some damps, feemingly of the fame 
nature with thofe laft mentioned, are noticed by the 
author of the Chemical Diibionary, under the word 
Damps. “ Amongft the noxious mineral exhalations' 
(fays he), we may place thofe which arc found in the 
mines of Sal-gem in Poland. Thefe frequently appear 
in form of light docks, threads, and fpiders webs. They 
are remarkable for their property of fuddenly catching 
fire at the lamps of the miners with a terrible noife 
and explofiou. They inflantly kill thofe whom they 
touch. Similar vapours are found ill fome mines of 
foffil coal.” 

With regard to the formation of damps we have as 
yet no certain theory; nor, though the experiments 
of aerologifls are abundantly able to ffiow the compo- 
fition and manner of forming thefe noxious airs arti¬ 
ficially, have they yet thrown much light on the me¬ 
thod by which nature prepares them on a large fcale. 
There are two general ways in which we may fuppofe 
this to be done ; one by the ftagnation of atmofpheri- 
cal air in old wafie places of mines and coal-pits, and 
its converfion into thefe mephitic exhalations ; the 
other by their original formation from the phlogiftic 
or other materials found in the earth, without any in¬ 
terference of the atmofphere. In favour of the for¬ 
mer opinion it may be urged, that old waftes are ne¬ 
ver free from damps, efpecially thofe of the kind re- 
fembling fixed air ; .nor are they always deficient in 
the inflammable kind. The fame is alfo true of old 
wells, or even cellars, and in ihort in every place 
where the air flag nates for any confiderable time. But, 
on the other hand, we have many inftances of fixed 
air coming out of the earth, and that in vaft quanti¬ 
ties, where no confiderable ftagnation of the atmo¬ 
fphere could be fufpedted ; as for infiance, in the grot¬ 
to del Cani in Italy, where a continual firearn of it has 
iffued from time immemorial. The fame feems to be 
the cafe with the tops of fome high mountains, parti¬ 
cularly Mount Blanc, the highefi in Europe; on the 
top of which M. Sauffure found the atmofphere fo 
much impregnated with fixed air, that lime-water ex- 
ipofed to it very quickly gathered a cruft on its furface. 
Sir William Hamilton, in his account of the eruptions 
of Vefuvius, informs us, that the inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood of that mountain are infefted with a 
kind of peftilential vapours named by them mofetes , 
which iffne from the old favas thrown out by the vol¬ 
cano. Thefe are of the nature of the damps in the 
mines or coal-pits, and ilTue forth in fuch quantity as 
either to infedt the atmofphere for a very confiderable 
way round, or to do mifchief by being carried from 
place to place by the atmofpberical currents, which 
are not ftrong enough to diffipate them for fome time. 
P'rom fome late accounts, the fantiel (or fcorching 
winds, as they have been rcprefent'ed) in the eaftern 
countries, feem to be no other than’ ftreams of fixed 
air of confiderable extent, which exert their ufual and 
fatal effedts on thofe who breathe them. A ftrong ar¬ 
gument in favour of this opinion iSj, that thefe winds 

t 
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cannot crofs a river, it being the nature of Water to Damp* . 
abforb fixed air, and thus deftroy them. ~—'■r-—* 

Hence it is rendered probable that thefe mephitic 
vapours are often to be met with in the open atmo- 
fphere, and confequently cannot always be the effedt 
of ftagnation; nor indeed does it at all appear that, 
mere ftagnation can affedt the quality of the atmo¬ 
fphere either one way or other. This fluid cannot 
have its properties altered but by fomething immerfed 
in it upon which it can adt, and by means of which 
adtion its component parts may be changed or fepa- 
rated. While this procefs is going on, there is gene¬ 
rally, if not always, an abforption of air, accompanied 
indeed frequently with an emiffion of fome aerial fluid 
equal in quantity to that which is abforbed. Mr 
Scbeele, in his Eflay.on Fire, has fliown by a number 
of experiments the effcdt of expofing certain fubftari- 
ces to the adtion of air, both on the fubftances them- 
felves and on the aerial fluid. The refult of all thefe 
is no other than what we might expedt from a very flow 
combuftion, and which perhaps may on inquiry be 
found to be the only way by which air can be decom- 
pofied. If the fubftance txpofed to the air was capa¬ 
ble of abforbing that part of the fluid which had un¬ 
dergone a change, there was always an evident dimi¬ 
nution, but not otherwife. Thus, on inclofing fome 
Cauftic fixed alkali in a phial of atmofpheric air, a con¬ 
fiderable diminution took place-; and the alkali, by be¬ 
coming faturated with fixed air, ihowed that a decom- 
pofition had taken place, and that the dephlogifticated 
part of the air had feparated from the other, attached 
irfelf to the fixed alkali, and become fixed air by uni¬ 
ting with a certain proportion of phlogiftic matter. 

Hence we may conceive, that in any .place where the 
air was confined over a vaft quantity of cauftic alkaline 
fait, it would foon become unfit for the purpofes of 
animal life, and we might fay that a damp would be 
formed. But this would be a damp of a very differ¬ 
ent kind from that ufually met with in mines ; for 
here the dephlogifticated part of the atmofphere be¬ 
ing converted into fixed air, and abforbed by tke fait, 
only the poifonous mejdfitic, or as it is commonly 
called phlogiflicated, air would remain, fo that no fixed 
air could ever be feparated from it. 

Let us now fuppofe, that inftead of the alkaline 
"fait a quantity of burning charcoal is confined in a 
place where there is not a proper circulation of air, 
and we will foon fee that a damp of the very fame 
kind with that called by miners the choke-damp 
will lie formed. But this, according to the lale dif- 
coveries, takes place by reafon of the diffipation of 
the charcoal by heat, and its union with the dephlo¬ 
gifticated part of the atmofphere, which always con- 
ftitutes fixed air.* In this cafe, however, the damp * Se4 
nmft be but of ihort continuance, and will foon be Ugy and 
diffipated after the charcoal is extinguilhed ; but if, in- AW 4** 
ftead of the charcoal, we fubftirute a large quantity 
of fermenting liquor, from whence the fixed air is na- 
tnrally emitted, a damp will be formed much more 
difficult to be diffipated than the former, becaufe it 
renews itfelf in a very ihort time ; and, unlefs there 
is a very canftant circulation of air, it will be danger¬ 
ous to enter the place where it is. 

From the laft example we may form an idea of the 
• manner 
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.Damps. _ manner in which thcfe damps, confiding chiefly of 
' fixed air, are formed. We know not indeed thorough¬ 

ly the nature of fermentation ; but we are allured, 
that it is always accompanied by an internal heat; 
which, in fome cafes, is raifed to the turnoff: height, 
info much that large quantities of moift vegetable llib- 
ftances, packed together, will fometimcs burft out into 
flame. It is not, however, at all times neceffary for 
the extrication of fixed air, that the heat fhould come 
to this extremity. The example of fermenting liquors 
fhows, that in fome cafes a very moderate heat is fuf- 
ficient for the purpofe. Now, though the compari- 
foa may feem fomewhat inadequate between the folid 
fubftance of the earth and a fermenting liquid, yet 
we know that a gentle heat conftantly takes place in 
the bowels of the earth ; and that almoft all terreftrial 
fubftanccs will emit fixed air on being expofed to 
heat. It is not at all improbable, therefore, that, on 
the large fcale of nature, the quantity of materials may 
compenfate for the weaknefs of the heat, and thus oc- 
cafion a conflant emiffion of fixed air ; which, though 
flow in comparifon of what is effe&ed in our experi¬ 
ments by a violent artificial heat, may yet accumu¬ 
late in the narrow fpaces of mines in fuch a manner 
as to be very troublefome. In volcanic countries, 
where the heat of the earth is much greater, the emif¬ 
fion of fixed air is in proportion ; and thus we may 
account for that continual ftream of it, which iflues 
from the grotto del Cani, and perhaps other places. 
The niofetes, which are faid to proceed from old lavas, 
can only be accounted for by fuppofing the heat, 
which originally took place in them, to be in fome 
meafure renewed ; or that they have been again, by 
fome means or other, difpofed to take fire as formerly : 
but this we offer merely as a conjeflure ; there not 
being as yet fufficient data to determine any thing po- 
fitively upon the fubject. 

It may be objected to the hypothefis juft now laid 
down, that, if there is a continual difpofition in the 
earth to produce fixed air, the whole furface of it muft 
pour out fuch a quantity as -would deftroy every living 
creature upon it. This indeed might be granted, 
were the furface of the earth quite bare, and deftitute 
of vegetation : but we know that fixed air is cpmpofed 
of the dephlogifticated kind and phlogifton ; and that 
thefe two ingredients, after being once joined, may 
be feparated from each other, and reaffume their pro¬ 
per charaders. There is no abfurdity, therefore, in 
fuppofing that the fixed air may be continually de- 
compofcd by the vegetables which grow all over the 
furface of the earth; and the atmofphere not only 
thus preferved from any taint from it, but fupplied 
with a quantity of pure dephlogifticated air, which 
it is certain that vegetables do emit. It is alfo cer¬ 
tain, that wherever the atmofphere is fuffered to be 
in contad with the bare furface of the ground for 
fome time, a confiderable quantity of fixed air will 
be produced, UBlefs there is a conftant circulation 
of atmofpherical air to carry off the former before it 
has time to produce any fenfible effed. Hence we 
may account for the damps in wells, cellars, and even 
in the confined places of old caftles and ruinous build¬ 
ings, where the air is not in contad with the furface of 
the ground itfelf, but with mere heaps of rubbilh and old 
walls. 

Voi. V. 


With regard to- what is called the fin-damp, the Bumps. 

cafe feems to be more plain. In the Phil. Tranf. '- 

n° 116, we have the following account of one of 
this kind which feemed evidently to iflbe from the 
earth. “ This work is upon a coal of five yards in 
thicknefs, and hath been begun upon about fix or 
eight and thirty years ago. When it was firft found, 
it was extremely full of water, fo that it could net be 
wrought down to the bottom of the coal ; but a u\tchct, 
or ca\ e, was driven out of the middle of it, upon a le¬ 
vel, for gaining room to work, and drawing down the. 
fpring of water that lies in the coal to the eye of the 
pit. In driving of which witchet, after they had gone 
a confiderable vray under ground, and were fcan ted of 
wind, the fire-damps did begin by little and little to 
breed, and to appear in crevices and Hits of the coal, 
where water had lain before the opening of the coal, 
with a fmall bluifli flame, working and moving conti¬ 
nually ; but notout of its firft feat, unlefs the work¬ 
men held their candles to it; and then being weak,, 
the-blaze of the candle would drive it with a fudden 
fizz away to another crevice, where it would foon af¬ 
ter appear blazing and moving as formerly. This was 
the firft knowledge of it in this work, which the work¬ 
men made but a fport of; and fo partly neglefted, till 
it had gotten fome ftrength ; and then upon a morning, 
the firft collier that went down, going forwards in the 
witchet with his candle in his hand, the damp pre- 
fently darted out fo violently at his candle, thatitftruck 
the man clear down, finged all his hair and cloths, and 
difabled him from working for awhile after. Some 
other fmall warnings it gave them, infomuch that they 
refolved to employ a man on purpofe that was more re- 
folute than the reft, to go down a while before them 
every morning, to chafe it from place to place, and fo 
to weaken it. His ufual manner was to put 011 the 
worft rags he had, and to wet them all in water, and 
when he came within the danger of it, then he fell 
down groveling upon his belly, and fo went forward,, 
holding in one hand a long wand or pole, at the head 
whereof he tied candles burning, and reached them by 
degrees towards it; then the damp would fly at them, 
and if it miffed of putting them out, would quench it¬ 
felf with a blaft, and leave an ill-fcented fmoke behind. 

Thus they dealt with it till they had wrought the coal 
down to the bottom, and the water following, and not 
remaining as before in the body of it, among fulphus 
reous and braffy metal that is in fome veins of the 
coal, the fire-damp was not feen nor heard of till th4 
latter end of the year 1675, which happened as foU 
loweth. 

“ After long working of this coal, it was found up¬ 
on the rifing grounds that there lay another roach of 
coal at the depth of 14 yards under it, which proved 
to be 34 yards thick, and fometliing more fulphureous. 

This encouraged 11s to fink in one of the pits we had 
formerly ufed on the five-yards coal.—As we funk the 
lower part of it, we had many appearances of the fire¬ 
damp in the watery crevices of the rocks we funk, 
through, flalhing and darting from fide to fide of the 
pit, and Ihowing rainbow-like colours upon the furface 
of the water in the bottom ; but upon drawing up of 
the water with buckets, which ftirred the air inthepit, 
it would leave burning, till the colliers at work, with 
their breath and fweat, and the fmoke of their candles, 

4 Q thickenei 
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Damps, thickened the air in the pit, and then it would appear 

— v -' again; they lighted their candles at it fometimes when 

they went out ; and fo in this pit it did no further 
harm.” 

In another pit, however, it foon appeared, and at laft 
produced a moft terrible explofion. This was occa- 
lioned by one of the workmen going imprudently down 
with a lighted candle, after a ceflation of work for fome 
days, and the force exerted by it feemed equal to that 
of gun-powder. 

The formation of inflammable air in mines cannot 
be attributed to any vitiation of the- atmofphere; for 
there is no natural procefs with which we are ac¬ 
quainted, by which fuch a change could be accom- 
plifhed. In one inftance, however, we have an ex¬ 
ample of a fire-damp being produced, not only with¬ 
out any confiderable flagnation of atmofpherical air, 
but where there is the belt circulation imaginable.. 
This is in large bellows ufed in metallurgic works, 
which are fometimes burft by an explofion of inflam 
mable matter proceeding from the rancid matters 
with which the leather is greafed. Dr Prieftley has 
fhown, that inflammable air is compofed of pure ele¬ 
mentary fire, charcoal or phlogiilon, and a little wa¬ 
ter ; and that this compolition may take place even 
in vacuo. All thefe materials are to be met with in 
the bowels of the earth. Coal, a bituminous fubftance, 
is abundantly able to-fupply the phlogiilon; the na¬ 
tural moifture of the earth affords water, and the 
heat, however gentle, which conilantly exifts in the 
bowels of the earth, may be fufficient to produce a 
quantity of inflammable air, which gradually accumu¬ 
lating in thofe places where there is not a conllant 
flream of atmofpherical air to. carry it off, will foon 
produce the dreadful effeCls already mentioned. 

A much more important coniideration than the 
formation of damps, however, is the proper method of 
avoiding their pernicious effedls. The inflammabi¬ 
lity of one kind affords an eafy method of preventing 
it from accumulating, viz. by fettingfire to it. This 
may be done with fafety, unlefs it has been fuffered to 
go too far before the experiment is made : for the in¬ 
flammable air, being much lighter than any other 
kind, will naturally rife to the top; fo that a man, ly¬ 
ing flat on the ground to avoid the force of the ex¬ 
plofion, and holding up a lighted candle fixed upon a 
pole, may at once free the mine from fuch a trouble- 
fome guefl. But where it has been allowed to ac¬ 
cumulate in too great quantity, fo that this method 
cannot be ufed, or in the other kind, which is not in¬ 
flammable, the method commonly praCtifed is to pro¬ 
duce a conflant circulation of air as much as poffible 
through all parts of the mine. To procure this, they 
make a perpendicular opening which they call a flank 
or Jhaft, fo that the mine may have two or more 
openings ; and thus by reafon of the difference of tem¬ 
perature between the open atmofphere and that in the 
mine, there is a continual draught of air through 
them both. This current will always be ftronger in 
proportion to the difference between the external at¬ 
mofphere and that of the mine; and likewife in pro. 
portion to the difference between the depth of the two 
fhafts. But as the temperature of the atmofphere is 
variable, it happens, at certain feafons of the year, 
that there is not a fufficient difference between that 


of the atmofphere and in the mine to produce the ne- 
ceflary circulation. This happens principally in the 
fpring and autumn ; at which feafons it is neceffary to 
light fires in the fhafts, which are always efficacious for ' 
the purpofe deiired. 

Among the other ufes to which dephlogiflicated air 
might be applied, Mr Cavallo reckons that of fecuring 
people from the dangerous effedls of damps in mines, 
and other fubterraneous places. “ If a large blad¬ 
der,” fays he, “ into which a folution of lime in wa¬ 
ter is introduced, be filled with dephlogiflicated air, 
and a fmall wooden or glafs pipe be adapted to its 
neck, a man may hold that pipe in his mouth, and 
may breathe the dephlogiflicated air ; and thus equip¬ 
ped he may enter into thefe fubterranean places, 
amidfl the various elaftic fluids contained in them. 
A large bladder of dephlogiflicated air will ferve 
for above a quarter of an hour, which is a length of 
time fufficient for various purpofes ; befides, if longer 
time is required to be fpent in thefe places, a per- 
fon may have two or more bladders of dephlogiflicated 
air along with him, and may lhift as foon as the air of 
one is contaminated. Without the neceflity of any 
more complicated apparatus, the bladders full of de¬ 
phlogiflicated air may be kept flopped by putting corks 
into the glafs or wooden pipes-that are tied to their 
necks. This air might alfo be ufed for diving-bells.” 

DAMSEL, from the French damofel or damoifeau, 
an appellation anciently given to all young people of 
either fex, that were of noble or genteel extraction, as 
the Tons and daughters of princes, knights, and barons : 
thus we read of Damfel Pepin, Damfel Louis 3 e Gros, 
Damfel Richard prince of Wales. 

From the fons of kings this appellation firfl paffed 
to thofe of great lords and barons, and at length to 
thefe of gentlemen who were not yet knights. 

At prefent damfel is applied to all maids or girls not 
yet married, provided they be not of the vulgar. 

DAN, or Jor-pa n, which lafl literally denotes “ the 
river Dan fo named from the people where it has 
its fource, which is a lake called Phiala, from its round 
figure, to the. north of its apparent riling from the 
mountain Panium or Paneum, as was difeovered by 
Philip, Tetrarch of Trachonites ; for on throwing light 
bodies into the Phiala, he found them to emerge again 
at Paneum (Jofephus). From Paneum it runs in a 
direft courfe to a lake called Samachonites as far as 
which it is called Jordan the Left; and thence to the 
lake Genefareth, or of Tiberias, where it comes in- 
creafed by the lake Samachonitis and its fprings, and 
is called the Greater Jordan continuing its direCt 
courfe fouthwards, till it falls into the Afphaltites. 

Dan (anc. geog.), a town to the weft of the fourcc 
of the Jordan ; formerly called Lais (Jofhua, Judges, 
Jofephus). This was the north, as Beerfheba was the 
fouth, boundary of the Ifraelites ; as appears from the 
common expreffion in Scripture, from Dan fo Beerjhe- 
ba. At Dan Jeroboam ereCted one of the golden 
calves (i Kings xii.). 

Dan, the tribe, extended itfelf weftward of Judah, 
and was terminated by Azotus and Dora on the Medi¬ 
terranean (Jofephus). , 

DANAE, in antiquity, a coin fomewhat more than 
an obolus, ufed to be put into the mouths of the dead, 
to pay their paffage over the river Acheron. 

Danae, 


Damfel 

H 
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Danae Danae, in fabulous hiftory, was the daughter of A- 
| crifius king of Argos, by Eurydice. She was confined 
Danaus. in a brazen tower by her father, who had been told by 
v— ~’ an oracle that his daughter's fon would put him to death. 
His endeavours to prevent Danae from becoming a mo¬ 
ther proved fruitlefs ; and Jupiter, who was enamoured 
of her, introduced himfelf toiler bed by changing him- 
felf into a golden fhower. From his embraces Danae 
had a fon, with whom Ihe was expofed on the fea by 
her father. The wind drove the bark which carried her 
to the coafts of the ifland of Seriphus ; where file was 
faved by -fome filhermen, and carried to Polydedles 
king of the place, whofe brother, called Dittys, edu¬ 
cated the child called Perfeus, and tenderly treated the 
mother. Polydedes fell in love with her j but as he 
was afraid of her fon, lie feut him to conquer the 
Gorgons, pretending that he wiflied Medufa’s head to 
adorn the nuptials which he was going to celebrate 
with Hippodamia the daughter of CEuomaus. When 
Perfeus had vidtorioufiy finiihed his expedition, he re¬ 
tired to Argos with Danae to the houfe of Acrifms, 
whom he inadvertently killed. Some fuppofe that it 
was Prcetus the brother of Acrillus who introduced 
himfelf to Danae in the brazen tower ; and inftead of 
a golden ftiower, it was maintained that the keepers 
of Danae were bribed by the gold of her feducer. 
Virgil mentions that Danae came to Italy with fome 
fugitives of Argos, and that fhe founded a city called 
Ardea, 

DANAIDES (fab. hill:.), the fifty daughters of Da¬ 
naus king of Argos. When their uncle ASgyptus came 
from Egypt with his fifty tons, they were promifed in 
marriage to their coufins ; and before the celebration of 
their nuptials, Danaus, who had been informed by an 
oracle that he was to be killed by the hands of one of 
his fons-in-law, made his daughters folemnly promife 
that they would deftroy their hufbands. Theywere 
provided with daggers by their father ; and all except 
Hypermneftra ftained their hands with the blood of 
their coufins the firfl; night of their nuptials j and as 
a pledge of their obedience to their father’s injunc¬ 
tions, they prefented him each with the head of the 
murdered fons of Asgyptus. Hypermneftra was fum- 
moned to appear befbre her father, and anfwer for her 
difobediencein fuffering her hnfband Lynceus to efcape; 
but the unanimous voice of the people declared her 
innocent, and ihe dedicated a temple to the goddefs of 
Perfuafion. The fillers were purified of this murder 
by Mercury and Minerva by order of Jupiter; but 
according to the more received opinion, they were 
condemned to fevere punilhment in hell, and were 
compelled to fill with water a veffel full of holes, fo that 
the water ran out as foon as poured into it; and 
therefore their labour Was infinite, and their pnnifhment 
eternal. The heads of the fons of Egyptus were bu¬ 
ried at Argos ; but their bodies were left at Lerna, 
where the murder had been committed. 

DANAUS (fab. hift.), a fon of Belusand Anchinoe, 
who after his father death reigned conjointly with his 
brother AUgyptus on the throne of Egypt. Some time 
after, a difference arofe between the brothers, and Da¬ 
naus fet fail with his fifty daughters in quell of afet- 
tlement. He vifited Rhodes, where he confecrated a 
flatue to Minerva, and arrived fafe on the coaft of Pe- 
loponnefus, where he was hofpitably received byGela- 


nor king of Argos. Gelanor had lately afeended the Dance. 

throne, and the firfl years of his reign were marked -*— 

with diffenfions with his fubjects. Danaus took ad¬ 
vantage of Gelanor’s unpopularity, and obliged him to 
leave the crown. In Gelanor, the race of the fnachidse 
was extinguiflied, and the Bdides began to reign at 
Argos in Danaus. Some authors fay, that Gelanor 
voluntarily refigued the crown to Danaus, on account 
of the wrath of Neptune, who had dried up all the 
waters of Argolus, to punilh the impiety of Inachus. 

The fuccefs of Danaus invited the fifty fons of Aigyp- 
tus to embark for Greece. They were kindly re¬ 
ceived by their uncle ; who either apprehenfive of their 
number, or terrified by an oracle, which threatened his 
ruin by one of his fons-in-law, caufed his daughters, to 
whom they were promifed in marriage, to murder them 
the firfl night of their nuptials. His orders were ex¬ 
ecuted. Hypermneftra alone fpared the life of Lynceus: 

(See Danaides). Danaus at firfl perfecuted Lynceus 
withnnremitted fury ; but he was afterwards reconciled 
to him, and he acknowledged him for his fon-in-law and 
fucceffor after a reign of 50 years. Hebegan his reign 
about 1586 years before the Chriftian era ; and after 
death he was honoured with a fplendid monument in 
the town of Argos, which Hill exifled in the age of 
Paufanias. According to Aifchylus, Danaus left E- 
gypt, nor to be prefent at the marriage of his daugh¬ 
ters with the fons of his brother, a connexion which 
the deemed unlawful and impious. 

DANCE, or Dancing, as at prefent pradlifed, may 
be defined, “ an agreeable motion of the body, ad- 
jufted by art to the meafures or tune of inftruments, 
or of the voice.”—But, according to what fome 
reckon more agreeable to the true genius of the 
art, dancing is “ the art of exprefling the fentiments 
of, the mind, or the paflions, by meafured fleps or 
bounds that are made in cadence by regulated motions 
of the body, and by graceful geflures ; all performed 
to the found of mulical inftruments or of the voice.” 

There is no account of the origin of the practice 
of dancing' among mankind. It is found to exill 
among all nations whatever, even the moll rude and 
barbarous ; and, indeed, however much the afliftance 
of art may be neceflary to make any one perfedt in the 
pradtice, the foundation mail certainly lie in the me- 
chanifm of the human body itfelf. 

The connexion that there is between certain founds 
and thofe motions of the human body called dancing, 
hath feldom or never been inquired into by philofo- 
phers, though it is certainly a very curious fpeculation. 

The power of certain founds not only over the human 
fpecies, but even over the inanimate creation, is indeed 
very furprifing. It is well known, that the moft folid 
walls, nay the ground itfelf, will be found to fhake at 
fome particular motes in mufic. This ftrongly indi¬ 
cates the prefence of fome univerfallv diffufed and ex¬ 
ceedingly elaftic fluid, which is thrown into vibrations 
by the concuflions of the atmofphere upon it, produced 
by the motion of the founding body.—If thefe con¬ 
cuflions are fo ftrong as to make the large quantity of 
elaftic fluid vibrate that is difperfed through a ftone 
wall or a confiderable portion of earth, it is no won¬ 
der they flrould have the fame effedt upon that invifiblc 
and exceedingly fubtile matter that pervades and feems 
to refide in our nerves. 
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Some there are that have their nerves conftrudted 
in fuch. a manner, that they cannot be affe&cd by the 
founds which affedt others, and fome fcarce with any, 
while others have fuch an irritability of the nerves in 
this cafe, that they cannot, without the greated diffi¬ 
culty, fit or hand Rill when they hear a favourite piece 
of mufic played. 

It is conjedtured by very-eminent philofophers, that 
all the fenfations and paffions to which we are lubjedt 
do immediately depend upon the vibr..tions excited in 
the nervous fluid abovementioned. Hence, mufical 
founds have the greatefl power over thofe people who are 
of a delicate fenlible frame,and who have ftrong paffions. 
If it be true, therefore, that every paffion in the hu¬ 
man nature immediately depends upon a certain affec¬ 
tion of the nervous fydem, or a certain motion or vi¬ 
bration in the nervous fluid, we ffiall immediately fee 
the origin of the different dances among different na¬ 
tions. One kind of vibration, for inftauce, raifes the 
paffions of anger, pride, &c. which are indifpenfably 
neceffary in warlike nations. The founds, for fuch 
there are, capable of exciting a funilar vibration, would 
naturally conllitute the martial mufic among fuch na- 
tons, and dauces conformable to it would be inflitu- 
ted. This appears co be the cafe particularly among 
barbarous nations, as we fliall prefently have occafion 
to remark. Other vibrations of the nervous fluid 
produce the paffions of joy, love, &c.; and founds 
capable of exciting thefe particular vibrations will 
immediately be formed into mufic for dances of ano¬ 
ther kind. 

As barbarous people are obferved to have the drong- 
eft paffions, fo they are alfo obferved to be the mod 
eallly affedted by founds and the mo/l addidted to dan¬ 
cing. Sounds to us the molt difagreeable, the drum¬ 
ming with flicks upon an empty cafk, or the noife made 
by blowing into reeds incapable of yielding one mufi- 
-cal note tolerable to us, is agreeable mufic to them. 
Much more are they affedted by the found of inflru- 
ments which have any thing agreeable in them. Mr 
Gallini informs us, that “ The fpirit of dancing pre¬ 
vails almoll beyond imagination among both men and 
women in mod’ parts of Africa. It is even more than 
indindt, it is a rage, in fome countries in that part of 
the globe.—Upon the gold coaft efpecially, the inha¬ 
bitants are fo paffionately fond of it, that in the midft 
of their hardeft labour, if they hear a perfon fmg, or 
any mufical inflrument played, they cannot refrain from 
dancing.—There are even well attefled dories of fome 
negroes flinging themfeives at the feet of an European 
playing on a fiddle, intreating him to defid, unlefs he 
had a mind to tire them to death ; it being impoffible 
for them to ceafe dancingwhilc he continued playing.” 
—The fame thing is found to take place in America, 
though, as the inhabitants of that continent are found 
to be of a more fierce and barbarous nature than the 
African nations, their dances are dill mere uncouth 
and barbarous than thofe of the negroes. In Mexi¬ 
co, fays Gallini, they have alfo their dances and mu- 

lic, but in the mod uncouth and barbarous dyle. For 

their fymphony they have wooden drums, fomething 
in form of a kettle-drum, with a kind of pipe or fia- 
gellet, •made of a hollow cane or reed, but very gra¬ 
ting to an European ear. It is obferved they love every 
thing that makes a noife, how difagreeable foeyer the 


found is. They will alfo hum over fomething like a Dance. 

tune when they dance 30 or 40 in a circle, dretching '-«— 

out their hands, and laying them on each others ffioul- 
ders. They damp and jump, and ufe the mod antic 
gedures for leveral hours, till they are heartily weary. 

And one or two of the company fometimes dtp out 
of the ring to make fport for the red, by blowing feats 
of adtiviry, throwing their lances up into the air, 
catching them again, bending backwards, and fpring- 
ing forwards with great agility.” 

The origin of dancing among the Greeks was mod 
certainly the fame as among all other nations ; but as 
they proceeded a certain length in civilization, their 
dances were of confequence more regular and agree¬ 
able than thofe of the more barbarous nations. They 
reduced dancing into a kind of regular fydem; and had 
dances proper for exciting, by means of the fympathy 
abovementioned, any paffion whatever in the mir.dsof 
the beholders. In this way they are laid to have pro¬ 
ceeded very great lengths, to us ablolutely incredible. 

At Athens, it is faid, that the dance of the Eumeni- 
des or Furies on the theatre had fo expreffive a cha- 
radter as todrike the l'pedtators with irrelidible terror : 
men grown old in the profeffion of arms trembled ; 
the multitude ran out; women with child milcarried ; 
people imagined they faw in earned thofe terrible dei¬ 
ties commiffioned with the vengeance of heaven to pur- 
fue and purdfh crimes upon earth. 

The Greeks had martial dances, which they reckoned 
to be very ufeful for keeping up the warlike fpirit of 
their youth; but the Romans, though equally warlike 
with the Greeks, never had any thing of the kind.— 

This probably may be owing to the want of that roman¬ 
tic turn forwhich tbeGreeks were fo remarkable. The 
Romans had no heroes among them, fuch as Hercules, 
Achilles, or Ajax ; nor does the whole Roman hidory 
furniffi an example of ageneral that madewar after the 
manner of Alexander the Great. Though their folaiers 
were as valiant as ever the Greeks could pretend to be, 
the objedt with them was the honour of the republic, 
and not their own perfonal praife. Hence there was 
lefsfury, and much more cool deliberate valour, exerci- 
fed by the Romans, than any other nation whatever. 

The paffions of pride, refentment, obdinacy, &c. were 
excited in them, not by the mechanical means of mufic 
and dancing, but by being taught that it was their 
chief honour to fight for the republic.--It does not how¬ 
ever appear, that the Romans were at all lefs capable 
of being affected in this mechanical manner than the 
Greeks. When dancing, was once introduced, it had 
the very fame effedts at Rome as at Athens. 

Among the Jews, dancing feems to have made a 
part of the religious worlhip on fome occafions, as we 
learn from fome paflages in the Pfalms, though we do 
not find either that or finging pofitively enjoined as a 
divine precept.—In the C'hridian churches mentioned 
in the New Tedament, there is no account of dancing 
being introduced as an act of worlhip, though it is cer¬ 
tain that it was ufed as fuch in after ages. Mr Gal¬ 
lini tells 11s, that “ at Limoges, not long ago, the 
people ufed to dance the round in the choir of the 
church which is under the invocation of theirpatron 
faint; and at the end of each pfalm, indead of the 
Gloria Patri, they fung as follows : St Marcel, pray 
fgr us, and we will dance in honour of you .”—Though 

das- 
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Dance, dancing would now be looked upon as the higheft de- 

—--gree of profanation in a religious alfembly, yet it is 

certain, that dancing, conlidered as an exprdlion of 
joy, is no more a profanation than linging, or than 
Timple fpeaking; nor can it be thought in the leafl 
more abfurd, that a Chriftian fhould dance for joy that 
Jefus Chriftisrifeufrom the dead, than that David dan¬ 
ced before the ark when it was returned to him after a 
long abfence. 

Plato reduces the dances of the ancients to three 
clalfes. x. The military dances, which tended to make 
the body robuft, adtive, and well-difpofed for all the 
exercifesof war. 2. The domeftic dances, which had 
for their objedt an agreeable and innocent relaxation 
and amufement. 3. The mediatorial dances, which 
were in ufe in expiations and facrifices.—Of military 
dances there were two forts : the gymnopsdipue dance, 
or the dance of children ; and the euoplian, or armed 
dance. The Spartans had invented the firft for an 
early excitation of the courage of their children, and 
to lead them on infenftbly to the exercife of the armed 
dance. This childrens dance ufed to be executed in 
the public place. It was compofed of two choirs: the 
one of grown men, the other of children ; whence, be¬ 
ing chiefly dtfigned for the latter, it took its name. 
They were both of them in a Hate of nudity. The 
choir of the children regulated their motions by thole 
of the men, and all danced at the fame time, linging 

the poems of Thales, Aleman, and Dionyfodotus_ 

The enoplian or pyrrhic was danced by young men 
armed cap-a-pee, who executed, to the found of the 
flute, all the proper movements either for attack or 
for defence. It was compofed of four parts.—The 
firft, the podifm or footing; which conflfted in a quick 
fhifting motion of the feet, fuch as was neceflary for 
overtaking a flying enemy, or for getting away from 
him when an overmatch.—The fecoud part was the 
xiphtfm; this was a kind of mock-fight, in which the 
dancers imitated all the motions of combatants; aitn- 
ingaftroke, darting a javelin, or dexteroufly do-dging, 
parrying, or avoiding a blow or thruft. The third 
' part, called the komos, confided in very high leaps or 
vaultings, which the dancers frequently repeated, for 
the better ufing chemfelves occafionally to leap over a 
ditch, or fpring over a wall. The tetracomos was the 
fourth and laft part: this was a fquare figure, execu¬ 
ted by flow and majeflic movements; but it is uncer¬ 
tain whether this was everywhere executed in the fame 
manner. 

Of all the Greeks, the Spartans were thofe who molt 
cultivated the Pyrrhic dance. Athenasus relates, that 
they had a law by which they were obliged to exercife 
their children at it from the age of five years. This 
warlike people conftantly retained the cuftom of accom¬ 
panying their dances with hymns and fongs. The 
following was fang for the dance called trtchoria, faid 
to be inflitured by Lycurgus, and which had its name 
from its being compofed of three choirs, one of 
children, another of young men, and the third of old. 
The old men opened the dance, faying, “In time pall 
we were valiant.” The young men anfwered, “ We 
are fo at prefent.” “ We fhall be ftill more fo when 
our time comes,” replied the chorus of children. The 
Spartans never danced but with real arms. In procefs 
♦f time, however, other nations came to ufe only wea¬ 


pons of wood on fuch occafions. Nay, it was only fo Bancc. 
late as the days of Athcnseus, who lived in the fecond "— v — 
century, that the dancers of the Pyrrhic, infiead of 
arms, carried only fiafks, ivy-bound wands (thyrfus) 
or reeds, hut, even in Ariftotle’s days, they had be¬ 
gun to ufe thyrfufes infiead of pikes, and lighted.torches 
in lieu of javelins and iwords. With tnele torches they 
executed a dance called the conflagration of the world. 

Of the dances for amufement and recreation, fome 
were but limply gambols, or fponive exercifes, which 
had no character of imitation, and of which the greater 
partexift to this day. The others were more complex, 
more agreeable, figured, and were always accompanied 
with linging. Among the firfi or lintple ones was the 
afcoliafmus; which confided in jumping, with erne foot 
only, on bladders filled with air or with wine, and rub¬ 
bed on theoutfide with oil. The dypodium wasjumped 
with both' feet clofe. The kybcfltfls was what is called 
ill England the J'omerfet. —Of the fecond kind WaS 
that cailed the wine-prefs , of which there is a delcription 
in Longinus, and the Ionian dances: thefe lafi, in the 
original of their inftitution, had nothing but what 
was decent and rnodefi ; but, in time, their movements 
came to be fo depraved, as to be employed in exprel- 
ling nothing but voluptuoufnefs, and even the groiiefi 
obfeenity. 

Among the ancients there were no fellivals nor reli¬ 
gious aflemblies but what were accompanied with longs, 
and dances. It was not held pollible to celebrate any 
myftery, or to be initiated, without the intervention of 
thefe two arts. In fltort, they were looked upon to be 
fo efiential in thefekinds of ceremonies, that toexprtfs 
the crime of fuch as were guilty of revealing the facred. 
myfteries, they employed the word kkeij,#, “ lobe out 
of the dance.” The mo ft ancient of thefe religious 
dances is the Bauhx; which was not only confecrated 
to Bacchus, but to all the deities whole fefiival was ce¬ 
lebrated with a kind of enthuliafm. The molt grave 
and majeflic was the kyporck;vu:tic : it was executed to 
the lyre, and accompanied with the voice.— At his re¬ 
turn from Crete, Theleus inflituted a dance at which 
he himfelf aflifted at the head of a numerous and Jplen- 
did band of youth round the altar of Apollo. The 
dance was compofed of three parts ; the flrophe, the an- 
tiftrophe, and the flatiouary. In the flrophe, the move¬ 
ments were from the right to the left; in the antiftro- 
phe, from the left to the right. In the flationary, they 
danced before the altar 5 fo that the flationary did not 
mean an abfolute paufe or reft, but only a more flow 
or grave movement. Plutarch is perfuaded, that in 
this dance there is a profound myftery. He thinks, that 
by the flrophe, is indicated the motion of the world from 
eaft to weft; by the antiftrophe, the motion of the pla¬ 
nets from the weft to the eaft j and by the ftationary, 
the liability of the earth. To this dance Theftus gave 
the name of geranos, or “ the crane becaufe the fi- 
gureswhich charadterifed it bore arefemblance to thofe 
deferibed by cranes in their flight. 

With regard to the modern pradlice of dancing as an 
art, therearefewdiredtions that can be of much fervice. 

The following is extradied from Mr Gallini’s deferip- 
tion of the feveral fteps or movements. 

“ The dancing (fays he) is generally on a theatre, 
or in a faloon or room. At the theatre thereare four 
parts to be confidered. 1 1. The neareft front to the 
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fpcelators. a. and. 3. The two fides or wings. 4. The 
fur theft front from the ipeftators. 

“ In a faloon or room, the place in which are the 
fpc&ators decides the appellation refpeftively to them 
of right and left. The dancer fhouid place himfelf in 
as advantageous a point of view to them as poffible. 

“ In the dance itfelf, there are to be diftinguifhed, 
the attitude of the body, the figure, the pofitions, the 
bends, the filings or leaps, thefteps, the cabriole, the 
fallings, the Aides, the tnrns of the body, the cadences. 

“ The attitude of the body requires the reprefenting 
one’s fclfin the moll graceful manner to the company. 

“ The figure is to follow the track prefcribed to the 
fteps in the dance. 

“ The pofition is that of the varied attitudes, which 
muft be at once ftrikingand eafy, as alfo of the differ¬ 
ent exertions of the legs and feet in dancing. 

“ The beads are inflexions of the knees, of the body, 
of the head, or the arms. 

“ The rifi tigs are the contrail to the bend's, the ex- 
tenfion of the knee. One of thefe two motions necef- 
farily precedes the other. 

“ The Jlep is the motion by the foot or feet from 
one place to another. 

“ The leap is executed by fpriiiging up into the air; 
it begins with a bend, and proceeds with a quick ex- 
tenfiou of the legs, fo that both feet quit the ground. 

“ The cabriole is the crofling, or cutting of capers, 
during the leap, before the return of the feet to the 
ground. 

“ The. falling is the return of the feet to the ground, 
by the natural gravitation of the body. 

“ The Jlide is the adtion of moving the foot along 
the ground without quitting it. 

“ The turn is the motion of the body towards either 
fide, or quite round. 

“ The cadence is the knowledge of the different 
meafures, and of the times of movement the moil 
marked in the mufic. 


“ The track is the line marked by the dance : it 
may be either flraight or curve, and is fufceptible of all 
the inflexions correfpondent to the various defigns of 
the compofer.—There are the right, the diametral 
line, the circular line, and the oblique line.’ The right 
line is that which goes lengthwife, reckoning from one 
end of the room towards the other. The diametral line 


is acrofs the room, from one fide to the other. The 
circular line is waving, or undulatory, from one place 
to another. The oblique lineproceeds obliquely from 
one quarter of the room towards another.—Each of 
thefe lines may diredlly or feparately form the dancer’s 
track, diverfificd with fteps and pofitions. 

“ The regular figure is when two or more dancers 
move in contrary direftions; that is to fay, that when 
one moves towards the right, the other moves to the 

left Th e irregular line is when the couples figuring 

together are both on the fame fide. 

“ Commonly the man gives the right hand to the 
lady in the begianning or ending of the dance, as we 
fee in the minuet, louvre , &c. 

“ Whenagreaternumber of dancers figure together, 
they are to execute the figure agreeably to the compo- 
fition of the dance, with fpecial attention to keep an 
eye conftantly on the partner.—When, in any given 
dance, the dancers have danced for fome time in the 


fame place, the track is only to he confidered as the Dance, 
conductor of the Jleps, but not of the figure ; but when ’—-v— 
the dance continues, without being confined to the 
fame place, then the track muft be confidered as the 
conductor both of the fteps and of the figure. 

“ Now, to obferve the figure, the dancer muft have 
placed himfelf at the beginning of the tradl upon 
which he is to dance, and comprehend the figure before 
he himfelf begins it. He is to remark and conceive 
whether the figure is right, diametral, circular, or ob¬ 
lique ; if it is progreffive or retrogreflive, or towards 
the right or left. He fhouid have the air played or 

fung to hint, to underftand the movement_Where the 

tracks crofs one another, the fteps of each of the couples 
muft leave a fufficicnt diftance between them not to 
confufe the figure. 

“ There are commonly reckoned ten kinds of pofi¬ 
tions, which aredivided into true and falfe, five each.— 

There are three principal parts of the foot to be obfer- 
ved ; the toes, the heel, and the ancle. 

“ The true pofitions are when the two feet are in a 
certain uniform regularity, the toes turned equally out¬ 
wards The falfe are divided into regular and irregu¬ 
lar. They differ from the true, in that the toes are either 
both turned inwards; or if the tots of one foot are" 
turned outwards, the others are turned inward. 

“ In the firft of the true pofitions, the heels of the 
two feet are clofe together, fo that they touch; the 
toes being turned out. In the fecond, the two feet are 
open in the fame line, fo that the diftance between the 
two heels is precifcly the length of one foot. I11 the 
third, the heel of one foot is brought to the ancle 
of the other, or feems to Jock in with it. In the fourth, 
the two feet are the one before the other a foot’s length, 
diftance between the two heels, which are on the fame 
line. In the fifth, the two feet are acrofs, the one 
before the other ; fo that the heel of one foot is direct¬ 
ly oppolite to the toes of the other. 

“ In the firft of the falfe pofitions, the toes of both 
feet are turned inwards, fo that they touch, the heels 
being open. The fecond is, when the feet are afunder 
at a foot’s diftance between the toes of each, which are 
turned inward, the heels being on a line. The third 
is,- when the toes of one foot are turned outwards, the 
other inwards, fo that the two feet form a parallel. 

The fourth is, when the toes of the two feet are turn¬ 
ed inwards : but the toes of one foot are brought nearer 
the ancle of the other. The fifth is, when the toes of 
the two feet are turned inwards, but the heel of one 
foot is oppofite to the toes of the other. 

“ There are mixed pofitions, compofed of the true 
and falfe in combination ; which admit of fuch an infi¬ 
nite variety, and are in their nature fo unfufceptible 
of defcripiion by words, that it is only the fight of the 
performance that can give any tolerable idea of them. 

u Of the bends of the knee there are two kinds ; the 
one fimple the other forced. The fimplebend is an in¬ 
flexion of the knees without moving the heel, and is ex¬ 
ecuted with the foot fiat to the ground. The forced 
bend is made on the toes with more force and lower. 

“ Much is to be obferved on the head of Jleps. Firft, 
not to make any movement before having put the body 
in an upright pofture, firm on the haunches. 

“ Begin with the inflexion of the knee and thigh; 
advance one leg foremoft; with the whole foot on the 

ground. 
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Dane. ground, laying the ftrefs of the body on the advanced 
—--' leg. 

“ There are fome who begin the hep by the point 
of the toes; but that has an air of theatrical affecta¬ 
tion. Nothing can be more noble than a graceful eafe 
and dignity of hep. The quantity of heps ufed in 
dancing are altnoh innumerable; they are neverthelefs 
reducible under five denominations, which may ferve 
well enough to give a general idea of the different 
movements that may be made by the leg, viz. the di¬ 
rect hep, the open hep, the circular hep, the twihed 
hep, and the cut hep. 

“ The dirsB hep is when the foot goes upon a right' 
line, either forwards or backwards. 

“ The open hep is when the'legs open. Of this hep 
there are three kinds : one when they open outwards; 
another, when, describing a kind of circle, they form 
an in-knee’d figure; a third, when they open fnle- 
ways ; this is a fort of right hep, becaufe the figure is 
in a right line. 

“ The round hep, is when the foot, in its mo¬ 
tion, makes a circular figure, either inwards or out¬ 
wards. 

“ The twifled hep, or pas tortille, is when the foot 
in its motion turns in and out. There are three kinds 
of this hep ; one forwards, another backwards, the 
third hdelong. 

“ Thec.vt hep is when one leg or foot comes to hrike 
againh the other. There are alfo three forts of this 
hep ; backwards, forwards, and hdelong. 

“ The heps may be accompanied with bendings, 
rifings, leaps, cabrioles, fallings, hidings, the foot in 
the air, the tip-toe, the reh on the heel, quarter-turns, 
half-turns, three-quarter turns, and whole-turns. 

“ There may be praCtifed three kinds of bends, or 
finkings, in the heps ; viz. bending before the hep 
proceeds, in the aCt of hepping, and at the lah of the 
heps. 

“ The beginning or initial fink-pace is at the firh 
fetting off, on advancing the leg. 

“ The bend in the ah of hepping continues the 
march or walk. 

The final fink-pace elofes the march. 

“ The rifing is juh the reverfe of the bend, or fink- 
pace, which fiiall have preceded it. 

“ Some great mahers iff the art of dancing, having 
obferved that mufic, which is infeparable from it, was 
capable of being preferved and conveyed by the mufi- 
cal charahers, imagined by analogy, that the like ad¬ 
vantage could be procured to the compofition of dan¬ 
ces. Upon this plan they attempted what is called 
the chorography, an art which they fuppofe was either 
utterly unknown to the ancients, or not traufmitted to 
us from them. 

•< It may indeed be eafily allowed, that the track or 
figure of a dance may be determined by written or en¬ 
graved lines ; but thofe lines will neceffarily appear fo 
perplexing, fo intricate, fo difficult, if not impoffible 
to feize, in their various relations, that they are only 
fit to difguft and difeourage, without the polfibility of 
their conveying a fatisfiiCtory or retainable inftru&ion. 
—Thence it is, that the article of Chorography in the 
French Encyclopedic is univerfally exploded as unintel¬ 
ligible and ufelefs: though nothing more than an ele¬ 


mentary indication of the art; and an c xplanation, fuch Dance, 
as it is, of fome of the technical terms of it.’' ---— 

Siags-DAKcL.s. The Greeks were the firfi who ti¬ 
nned the dance to their tragedies and comedies ; not 
indeed as making part of thofe fpe&acles, but merely 
as an accelfary. 

The Romans, as ufual, copied after the Greeks; 
but in the reign of Augufius they left their infiructors 
far behind them. Two very extraordinary men made 
their appearance at that time : they invented a new 
fpecies of entertainment, and carried it to an aflonifh- 
ing degree of perfection. Nothing was then talked of 
but the wonderful talents and amazing performances of 
Pylades and Bathylus, who were the firfi to introduce 
among the Romans what the French call the ballot d’ac¬ 
tion, wherein the performer is both actor and dancer. 

Pylades undertook the hard talk of reprefenting, 
with the affiftancc of the dance alone, ftrong and pa¬ 
thetic fituations. He fucceeded perhaps beyond his 
own expectation, and may be called the father of that 
fiyle ot dancing which is known to us by the name of 
grave or fsrious punton:hne. 

Bathylus an Alexandrian, and a freedman of Me- 
cenas, took upon himfelf to reprefont fucli fubjecls as 
required a certain livelinefs and agility. He was hatid- 
fome- in his perfoui ; and the two great fcourges of 
Roman follies, Perlius and efpccially Juvenal, fpeak 
of him as the gallant of every woman in Rome. The 
latter, in his cynic fiyle, even goes fo far as to fay, 
that when Bathylus performed the dance citfed, after 
the name of a celebrated female dancer, Chiron/cuoi- 
Leda, the graveft matron was turned off her guard, and 
the young virgin longed for the dancer’s aJdrcfles. 

Nature had been cxccifively partial to thofe two 
men. They were endowed with genius, and all the 
exterior charms that could captivate the eye. By their 
ftudy, application, and a defire to efiablifh a lafiing 
reputation, they difplayed to the greatefi advantage 
all the refources which the art of dancing could fupply. 

Thefe, like two phenomena, disappeared, and never 
did the world fee “ their like again.” Government 
withdrew her protection, the art gradually funk into 
obfeurity, and became even entirely forgotten on the 
acceflion of Trajanus to the empire. 

Thus buried with the other arts in entire oblivion, 
dancing remained uncultivated till about the 15th cen¬ 
tury, when ballets were revived in Italy at a magnifi¬ 
cent entertainment given by a nobleman of Lombardy 
at Tortona on account of the marriage between Galeas 
Duke of Milan and Ifabella of Arragon. Every re- 
fource that poetry, mufic, dancing, and machinery 
could fupply, was employed and exhaufied on the oc- 
cafion. The defeription given of fo fuperb an enter¬ 
tainment excited the admiration of all Europe, and ex¬ 
cited the emulation of feveral men of genius, who im¬ 
proved the hint to introduce among their countrymen 
a kind of fpeCtacle equally pleafing and noble. 

It would feem, however, that at firfi the women had 
no (hare in the public or theatrical dance; at leaft we 
do not fee them mentioned in the various entertainments 
given at the opera in Paris til 1 the 21ft of January 
1681, when the then Dauphinefs, the princefs of 
Conti, and fome other ladies of the firfi difiimfiion in 
the court of Louis XIV. performed a ballet with the 
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trance, opera called Le Triompbe de l’Amour. This union of 
*" ' the two fexes ferved to enliven and render the fpedtacle 

more pleafing and far more brilliant than it ever was at 
any other period. It was received with fo much ap- 
plaufe, that on the 161I1 of May following, when the 
fame opera was adted in Paris at the theatre of the Pa¬ 
lais Royal, it was thought indifpenfable for the fuccefs 
of that kind of entertainment to introduce female dan¬ 
cers. They have continued ever lince to be the prin¬ 
cipal fupport of the opera. 

The dance is now in fuch commendation, that, par¬ 
ticularly in France, the opera-houfe feems rather an 
academy for dancing than calculated for the reprefen- 
tation of lyric poems. The difgufting and immoderate 
length of their recitatives is one of the chief caufes of 
that general tade for dancing which prevails amongft 
them. A wit being alked one day what could be done 
to keep up an opera threatened with a mod complete 
damnation? “Do! (fays he); why, lengthen the 
dances and fliorten the petticoats.” So evident it is, 
that fmging, though apparently the chief purpofe of 
an opera, is by no means the mod pleafing pan of the 
entertainment to the fpeflators. 

Thus, what was at drft introduced as a mere accef- 
fary to the mufical performance, became in procefs of 
time its only fupport ; and this circumdancc excited 
the emulation of feveral eminent ballet-maders. The 
art, however, of compofing thofe grand dances, which 
are now fo much admired, was for many years in a 
date of infancy, till Monlieur Noverre dept forth and 
gave it that degree of perfection which it feems impof- 
lible to exceed. This celebrated ballet-mader and per¬ 
former, in a work lately publidied, has with great 
elegance and ingenuity delineated the nature, objedts, 
and powers of dancing, enumerated the proper requi- 
dtes to give it riFedt, and Ihown how much it may be 
ennobled by an acquaintance with the kindred arts. 

Ballets, he obferves, have hitherto been the faint 
Iketch only of what they may be one day. An art 
entirely lubfervient, as this is, to fade and genius, may 
receive daily variation and improvements. Hidory, 
painting, mythology, poetry, all join to raife it from 
that obfeurity in which it lies buried ; and it is truly 
furprifmg, that compofers have hitherto difdained fo 
many valuable refources. 

According to our author, the reafon why this art 
has remained fo long in its infancy, is becanfe its ef- 
fedts have been retrained to the trandtory ones of 
fire-works calculated only to pleafe the eye; and it 
never was fuppofed to have powers fufficient to fpeak 
to the heart: whereas it may vie, he fays, with the 
bed dramatic pieces, prove equally intereding, and 
captivate the fpe&ator by the charms of the mod com¬ 
plete illudon. 

If ballets, therefore, fays he, “ are for the mod 
part miintereding and uniformly dull; if they fail in the 
charadteridic expreflion which conditutes their effencc, 
the defedt does not originate from the art itfelf, but 
diould be aferibed to the artids. Are then the latter 
10 be told, that dancing is an imitative art ? I am 
indeed inclined to think that they know it not, dnee 
we daily fee the generality of compofers facrifice the 
beauties of the dance, and give up the graceful naivete 
of fentiment, to become the fervile copieds of a cer¬ 
tain number of figures, known and hackneyed for 
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above a century; fo that the ballets of Phaeton, or Dance, 
of any ancient opera, revived by a modern compofer, v— 
would prove fo very fimilar to former ones, that one 
would think they have undergone no alterations, and 
are the fame in every dep. 

“ Ballet-maders Ihonld confult the produdtions of 
the mod eminent painters. This would bring them 
nearer to nature, and induce them to avoid, as often 
as poflible, that fymmetry of figures, which, by repeat¬ 
ing the objedt, prefent two different pictures on one 
and the fame canvas. 

“ Thofe fymmetrical figures from right to left, ac¬ 
cording to my judgment, are fupportable only in the 
entrees,which are not meant to exprefs any thing in par¬ 
ticular, but are only calculated to afford fome relief to 
the principal dancers. They may be introduced in a 
general dance at the conclufion of an entertainment, 
they may alfo be admitted in the pas of four, fix, 

8cc. though in my opinion it be ridiculous even in 
this cafe to prefer the difplay of bodily drength and 
agility to expreflion and fentiment. But fuch figures 
mud give way to nature in what we term ballets d’ac¬ 
tion. An indance, though perhaps not very forcible,, 
may ferve to elucidate and fupport my argument. 

“ At the fudden and unexpected appearance of 
feme young fauns, a troop of nymphs take them- 
felves to flight with equal affright and precipitation. 

The former are in purfnit of the latter with that 
eagernefs which the very hope of pleafure can in- 
fpire. Now they dop to obferve what impredion they 
have made on the nymphs; thefe at the fame time, 
and for a fimilar reafon, check their career : with 
fear they furvey their purfurers, endeavour toguefs at 
their intentions, and provide for a retreat to fome 
fpor, where they may red fecure from the dangers 
that threaten them. Both troops now join, the 
nymphs refid, defend themfelves, and at lad effedt their 
efcape with no lefs fwiftnefs than dexterity. 

“ This I call a bufy adtive feene in which the 
dance, as it were, diould fpeak with energy. Here 
dudied and fymmetrical figures cannot be introduced 
without a manifed violation of the truth, without de- 
droying the rules of probability, and without weaken¬ 
ing the adtion and leffiening its effedf.—This feene 
diould be confpicuous ; for its beautiful diforder, and 
the art of the compofer, mud here be the handmaid of 
nature. 

“ A ballet-mader, devoid of tade and difeernmenr, 
will make of this a mechanical piece of dancing, and 
thus deprive it of the effedl: it was calculated to pro- 
duce for want of entering into the fpirit of it. His 
nymphs and fauns will be arranged upon a parallel line, 
he will place the former in attitudes aukwardly uni¬ 
form, and infid on the latter holding up their arms to 
an even altitude ; rather than deviate from the beaten 
path, and the antique rules of opera dancing, he will 
cautioudy avoid to have, on the right and left, his 
nymphs placed in unequal numbers, but will reduce 
a feene of adtion, which ought to be fupported with 
fpirit, to an exercife equally affedfed and unintered¬ 
ing. 

<‘ Perhaps fofne ill-difpofed critics, fo far Grangers 
to the art as not to judge of it from its various eifedls, 
will maintain, that the above feene diould prefent only 
two different objedts, the one pourtrayed in the love- 
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nance, fick fauns, the other exp reified by the affright of the 
——~ J nymphs. But how many lhades may 1'erve to cmbel- 
. lith thofe pictures ? how varied may be the ftrokes 
of the peacii ? how oppoflte the lights ? and what a 
number of tints ought to be employed in order to 
draw from this twofold lituationa multiplicity of ima¬ 
ges, each more lively and fpirited than the other ? 

“ As all men lhare the fame paffions, and thefe dif¬ 
fer in proportion to their fenfations and feelings, they 
may therefore be worked upon more or lefs powerful¬ 
ly in proportion as they manifeft tliemfelves outward¬ 
ly with more or lefs force and impetuolity. This 
principle once acknowledged, and nature indeed in- 
fprees it daily, it would certainly be more to the pur- 
pofc to diverftfy the attitudes and vary the expreflion ; 
for then the pantomime adtion of each perfonage 
would be diverted of a difgufting uniformity. The 
truth of imitation and the lkill of the painter would 
confpicuoully appear in giving a different afpedt to 
the features, fome of them expreffive of a kind of fe¬ 
rocity, others betraying lefs eagernefs, thefe carting a 
more tender loojc ; and to the reft, the languifhing 
air of voluptuoufnefs. The fketch of this firrt pidture 
naturally leads to the compofition of the fecond: here 
fome nymphs appear divided between fear and defire ; 
there fome others exprefs by the contraft of their at¬ 
titudes the various emotions of their foul. Some 
are more fcornful than their companions, whilft others 
betray a curioiity equal to their fears. This enfemble 
gives life to the whole pibhtre, and is the more plea- 
fing that it is perfedHy confiftent with nature. From 
this exporttion, you will not hefitate to agree with me, 
that fyinmetry, the offspring of art itfelf, fliould never 
find place in the ballets d’adtion., 

“ I fhall beg leave to enquire of all thofe who rea- 
fon from habitual prejudice, whether they will look 
for their favourite fymmetry in a herd of Iheep flying 
.from the wolf, or amongft wretched peafants leaving 
their huts and fields, in order to .flicker them- 
felves from the fury of a party of enemies ? By no 
means. But the art lies in concealing art itfelf; my 
aim is by no means to introduce diforder and confu- 
fion; on the contrary, I will have regularity even in 
irregularity. What I moft infill upon is, the intro¬ 
ducing of well concerted groups, flotations forcibly 
exprdfed, but never beyond nature, and above all, a 
certain eafe in compofition, which betrays not the 
labour of the compofer. As for the figures, they are 
likely to pleafe only in proportion as they quickly fuc- 
ceed each other, and are devifed with equal tafte and 
elegance.” 

A ballet perfect in all its parts, our author proceeds 
to obferve, is a pibture, drawn from life, of the man¬ 
ners, dreffes, ceremonies, audeuftoms of all nations. 
It muft therefore'be a complete pantomime, and 
through the eyesfpeak, as it were, to the very foul 
of the fpedlator. If it Wants expreflion, if it be de¬ 
ficient in point of fituation and feenery, it degenerates 
into a fpedtacle equally flat and monotone. 

According to Plutarch, a ballet is, if the expreflion 
may be allowed, ^ mute eonverfation, or a fpeaking 
and animated pibture, whofe language confirts of mo¬ 
tions, figures, and geftures.—Thefe figures, fays our 
author, are unlimited in their number, becaufe there 
are a thou fan d things that the ballet may exprefs. 
Vol. V. 


Pkrynicus, one of the oldeft tragedy writers, fays, that Dsnce. 
he could find in our ballet as many figures as the iea ' v 
rolls waves in a high winter tide. 

A well compofed ballet, therefore, may do without 
the affiftauce of words : M. Noverre even remarks, that 
thefe only ferve to weaken the adlion, and partly deftroy 
its effedts. He has no opinion of a pantomime which, 
in order to be underltood, muft borrow the help of a 
verbal explanation. “ Any ballet whatever (fays he), 
deftitute of intrigue, adtion, and intereft, diiplaying 
nothing more than the mechanical beauties of the art, 
and, though decorated with a pompous title, unintel¬ 
ligible throughout, is not unlike thole portraits and 
pidtures to which the painters of old fubferibed the 
names of the perfonages and adtion they meant to re- 
prefent: becaufe they were imperfedt in point of imi¬ 
tation, the lunations weakly exprefled, the outlines in- 
corredt, and the colours unfcemly. 

“ When dancers fhall fee], and, Proteus like, trans¬ 
form themfelves into various fliapes to exprefs to the 
life the conflidt of paffions ; when their features, their 
very looks, fhall fpeak their inward feelings; when, ex¬ 
tending their arms beyond the narrow circle prelcri- 
bed by the rigid rulfcs of pedantry, and with equal 
grace and judgment giving them a fuller fcope, they 
fhall by proper lituations deferibe the gradual and fuc- 
celfive progrefs of the paffions ; when, in fine, they 
call good fenfe and genius to the alliftande of their art, 
then they may expebl to diftinguifli themfelves: ex¬ 
planatory fpeeches will become ufelefs; a mute but 
powerful eloquence will be fubftituted to much better 
effect; each motion will be a fentence; every attitude 
willpourtray a litnation; each gefture convey a thoughr, 
and each glance a new fentiment: every part will 
pleafe, becaufe the whole will be a true and faithful 
imitation of nature.” 

A ballet, in whatever ftyle it may be, fhould, ac¬ 
cording to Ariftotle, be compofed, as well as poetry, 
of two different parts, which he calls parts of quality 
and parts of quantity. Nothing exifts in nature with¬ 
out matter, form, and figure; the ballet therefore be¬ 
comes a mere nonentity, if it be deficient in any of 
thofe effential parts, which mark and conftitute the be¬ 
ing of any one thing animate or inanimate. The mat¬ 
ter here is the fubjedt intended for reprefentation ; its 
form confifts in the ingenious diftribution of the plan ; 
and the various compounding parts conftitute its figure. 

Form therefore contains the parts of quality, and the 
extent the parts of quantity. 

Thus it appears, that ballets are in fome degree 
fubjedt to the rules of poetical compofition. They, 
neverthelefs, differ from tragedies • and comedies, in 
that the former are not fubjedt to the three unities of 
time, place, and adtion : Yet they require an unity of 
plot, in order that the various feenes may meet and 
eiid on the fame point..—The ballet, therefore, maybe 
termed the brother of the drama ; though not reftrain- 
ed to its ftridter rules : which only ferve to cramp the 
imagination, check its flight, and confine genius ; and 
if adhered to, muft fet afide all thought of compofition 
of ballets, by depriving them of their chief ornament, 
pleating variety. « 

M. Noverre confiders tragedy as the fubjedt moft 
fuitable for the art of dancing. The former abounds 
in noble incidents,. fituations, &c. and thefe produce 
4 P tlie 
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Dance, the belt ftage effects. Betides, the paflions are more 

v - forcibly expreiled by great charadtcrs than by common 

men : the imitation is of courfe lefs difficult, the ac¬ 
tion in the pantomime more lignificartt, natural, and 
intelligible. 

“ The bufinefs of a fkilful mailer (he obferves), is 
to forefee, as it were, at one glance, the general effedt 
that may refult from the enfetnble, and never give the 
preference to one Angle part over the whole. The only 
way for him to bellow his thoughts on the greatell 
number, is to forget for a while the principal charac¬ 
ters of the drama ; if his whole attention fliould entire¬ 
ly be taken up with the parts of his firlt dancers of 
bothfexes, the action is fufpended, thefeenes are How 
iu their progrefs, and the whole performance mull fall 
fliort of its defired effedt. 

In the tragedy of Merope, by Voltaire, the princi¬ 
pal charadters are, Merope, Polifonte, Egihe, and 
Narbas : But although the parts of the inferior adtors 
are not of equal importance, yet they all concur to the 
general adtion, and to the progrefiion of the drama, 
which would appear deficient in fome parts, Ihould ei¬ 
ther of thofe charadters be wanting in. the reprefenta- 
tion. No ufelefs perfonage ihould be obtruded on the 
ftage. Every thing therefore that may tend to weak¬ 
en the effedt of the drama ought to be carefully avoid¬ 
ed, and only that number of adtors introduced which 
is barely requilite for the execution of the perform¬ 
ance. 

“ A ballet is a produdtion of the fame kind. It 
muft be divided into adts and feenes, each of which, as 
well as the adt itfelf, muft have its beginning, its 
middle, and its end ; that is, in other words, expofition, 
plot, and denouement. 

“ I have obferved above, that the principal per¬ 
formers in a ballet Ihould be forgotten for a while: My 
reafon is, that, in my opinion, it is eafier to give lin¬ 
king parts to Hercules and Omphale, Ariadne and 
Bacchus, Ajax and Ulylfes, &c. than to 24 perfons 
in their retinue: If tliefe have nothing to fay, they 
are fnperfluous, and of courfe ought to be rejedt- 
ed; but, if they are to fpeak, let their cotiverfa- 
tion be confonant with that of the principal charac¬ 
ters. 

“ The difficulty, therefore, does not lie in affigning 
a primary and diftindtive part to Ajax or Ulylfes ; finee 
it fprings naturally from the importance of their fitua- 
tioii in the play; but in introducing the figures in a 
becoming ftyle, giving them parts of more or lefs im¬ 
portance, connedted with the adlion of,the two he¬ 
roes ; in introducing women, Tome Sf 'vj'hom will ap¬ 
pear’concerned for Ajax/and the-greater number 
Iliowing their partiality for Ulylfes,. The triumph of 
the latter, the former’s death, pre'fent to the man of 
genius a feries of images that vie with each other in 
point of interefting and pittorefque filiations. Thefe, 
by means of colouring fkilfully contrafted, cannot but 
produce the mod lively fenfations. In fine, a ballet 
pantomime Ihould be dramatic in all its parts ; and the 
fio-ure-dancers, who fucceed to the principal perfor¬ 
mers, ought to continue the feene, not by a number 
of fymmetrical figures and ftudied fteps, but by that 
kind of animated expreffion which keeps up the atten¬ 
tion of the fpedlators to the main fubjedt for which the 
preceding adtors have prepared the audience. 


“ Yet, either through ignorance or in confequence Dance. 

of a vitiated habit, there are but few well fupported ‘--- 

ballets. Dance is introduced for the mere purpofe of 
dancing: the end is fuppofed to be anfwered by the 
mechanical motions of the feet, or by high jumping, 
and that the idea which people of real tafte may have 
of a ballet is fully anfwered, when inadtive performers 
are introduced in it, who mix and joftle each other, 
prefeuting a confufed heap of pidtures, Iketched with¬ 
out tafte, aukwardly grouped, and totally devoid of 
that harmony and expreffion, the offspring of the foul, 
which alone can embellilh art by giving it life.” 

M. Noverre, in confidering the knowledge neceffary 
for attaining perfedlion in the prefent art, obferves, 
that mythology, ancient poetry, and chronology, ought 
to be the primary ftudies of a ballet-mailer; who ought 
alfo to poffefs a genius for poetry and painting, fince 
the art borrows all its charms from a perfedt imitation 
of nature. 

A flight knowledge of geometry cannot but prove 
very advantageous, as it will help the mailer to intro¬ 
duce his figures in due proportion, to calculate exadt- 
ly, and execute with precifion. By means of that un¬ 
erring guide, he will retrench every fuperfluous accef- 
fary, and thus enliven the performance. Tafte will in¬ 
troduce elegance, genius create variety, and judgmeiic 
diredt the whole. 

What is a ballet but a piece of more or lefs compli¬ 
cated machinery, which ftrikes or filrprifes the behol¬ 
der by its various effedts, only in proportion as thofe 
are diverfified and fudden ? That chain and connec¬ 
tion of figures, thofe motions fucceeding each other 
with rapidity, thofe various forms turning contrary 
ways, that mixture of different incidents, the enfemble 
and harmony which mark the fteps and accompany the 
exertions of the dancers ; do not all thefe give you the 
idea of a mechanifm mod ingenioufly contrived ? 

Ballets are often built on preternatural fubjedts: 
feveral of them require the alfiftance of machinery. 

For inftance, few of the fubjedts taken from Ovid will' 
be fit for reprefentation, without a change of feenery, 
flights through the air, metamorphofes, &c. This 
author therefore muft never be taken for a model, un- 
lefs the ballet-mafter himfelf be an expert mechanift. 

None are to be found out of the capital but journey¬ 
men and ftage-fweepers, whom the patronage of fome 
mighty fon of the fock has preferred by degrees to that 
employment. The talents of thofe upftarts confift in, 

' apd reach not beyond, the capacity of putting up the 
"lights which they were wont to fnuff for many years,. 

Lor letting down aukwardly a glory of the mod wretch¬ 
ed ftyle. The theatres in Italy are not remarkable for 
their machinery ; thofe of Germany, built upon the 
fame plan, are not lefs deficient in point of that en¬ 
chanting part of ftage-exhibition ; fo that a ballet- 
mafter muft, in thefe countries, find himfelf greatly 
embarraffed, if unfkilled in the mechanical arts, he 
cannot convey his ideas with perfpicuity, by building 
for that purpofe fmall models, which are better under- 
ftood by the generality of workman than the cleareft 
verbal explanation. 

The theatres of Paris and London are the beft flip- 
plied with thefe refources. The Englilh are very in¬ 
genious: their ftage machinery is more fimplified than 
the French : and of courfe produce a quicker effedt. 

A- 
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Dance. Amongft them all thefe kinds of works are mo ft ex- 
—w—" quiiitely finithed ; that neatuefs, care, and exaftitude, 
which is remarkable throughout every part, greatly 
contribute to the preciiiou of the whole. Thofo cliief- 
d’ceuvres of mechamlm particularly difplay themfelves 
in their pantomimes ; which, however, are low and 
trivial, devoid of tafte and intereft, and built upon the 
meaneft incidents. It may be faid that this kind of 
* entertainment, which, is got up at a prodigious ex- 
‘ pence, is only calculated to pleai'e thofe eyes which are 
lhocked at nothing ; and that it would meet with no 
fuccefsonthe French theatres, where no otherpleafan- 
try is permitted but fuch as is not incompatible with 
decency, abounds with delicacy and wit, and is no 
ways levelled againft morals and humanity. 

A compofer who willies to rife fuperior to the gene¬ 
rality of ballet-matters, Ihould ftudy the painters, and 
trace them in their various manners of drawing and 
compofing. Both arts have the fame objeft in view 
whether it be for taking likeneffes, mixing the colours, 
and preferving the clare-obfcure; or for grouping the 
figures properly; laying on the draperies, throwing 
the former into elegant attitudes, and giving them life 
and expreftion. 

Upon the fame principal, the knowledge of anatomy 
will ferve to render more clear and intelligible the pre¬ 
cepts which he has to lay down for his pupils. It will 
be an eafy matter for him to diftinguifh properly be¬ 
tween the natural and habitual defeats in their confor¬ 
mation. Thefe are the greateft obftacles that fo often 
impede the progrefs of young beginners. Thus once 
knowing the caufe, he will be able to remedy the evil j 
as his leffon and precepts will then be the refult of 
ft rift attention, they never can fail of becoming pro¬ 
fitable. 

Drawing is too ufeful in the compofition of ballets 
for the mafter not to pay a ferious attention to that 
art; it will contribute to the beauty of the forms ; it 
will give to the figures an air of novelty and elegance, 
animate the groups, throw the body into graceful po- 
fitions, and fhow the attitudes in ajuft precifion. 

A ballet-mafter who is no proficient in mufic, will 
make a bad choice of his airs. He will not enter into 
the fpirit or charafter of them. The motions of his 
dancers will not beat time with that precifion and de¬ 
licacy which are abfolutely neceflary, unlefs he is en¬ 
dued with that fenfibility of organ which is more com- 
' monly the gift of nature than the refult of art, and is 
far above what may be acquired by long praftice and 
fteady application. 

A good choice of mufic is as effential to dancing 
as the choice of words and the phrafing of a fpeech is 
to eloquence. It is the tune and lime of the mufic 
that fix and determine the motions of the dancers- If 
the former be uniform and devoid of tafte, the bal¬ 
let will, like its model, be dull and unmeaning. 

By this immediate conneftion between mufic and 
dancing, it clearly appears, that, from a praftical 
knowledge of the former, the ballet-mafter will derive 
the greateft advantages. He will then be able to im¬ 
part his thoughts to the compofer; and if tafte and 
knowledge combine together, he will either fet the 
mufic himfelf, or at leaft furnifli the compofer with 
the principal outlines, to charafterife the aftion 
•of the dancer ; as this will be varied and expref- 


live, the ballet cannot fail of being equally fo. Mu- Dance, 
fie well compofcd Ihould paint and lpeak; and the'''— v ‘ 
dance fet to thofe founds, will be, as it were, the eelo 
to repeat the words, if on the contrary it be mute, 
if it lpeak not to the car of the dancer, then all fen- 
timent and expr.eflion are banilhed lioin the peiform- 
ance. 

As nothing can appear trilling to the man of ge¬ 
nius, nothing lliould lee in fo to the ballet-mafter. It 
is impoflible for him to diftinguifh himfelf in his pro- 
fellion, unlefs he applies to ftudy thofe arts w hich have 
been juft mentioned. Yet to iilfift that he Ihould be 
mafter of them all in that degree of perfeftion which is 
attainable only by thofe who give themfelves entirely up 
to the ftudy of each of them iu particular, would be re¬ 
quiring a mere impolfibility. 

All that can be deemed ftriftly requilite, therefore, 
is a general knowledge, a flight tincture of thofe feien- 
ces which, by the conneftion they have with each 
other, are likely to contribute to the improvement of 
the art and to its reputation. From the natural 
union, however, that'fubfifts between the arts, and 
from the harmony which reigns amongft them, that 
ballet-mafter will ennoble his compofition with the molt 
fire, fpirit, livelinefs, and intereft, who has moft ge¬ 
nius and imagination, and whofe knowledge is moft 
extenfive. 

As to performers, and their perfonal qualifications : 

The firft point to which it is ditefted to pay attention 
when one takes up the profeffion of a dancer (at leaft 
fo foon as he becomes capable of refleftion), is his bo¬ 
dily formation : If one is confcious of any natural de¬ 
fefts which feem irremediable by art, it will be belt 
immediately to renounce every idea that may have been 
formed of the advantage arifing from popular appro¬ 
bation. But where perfonal defefts can be reformed 
by application, ftudy, or the advice and afliftance of 
judicious matters, then it becomes an effential concern 
quickly to exert every effort, before the parts to be 
correfted have acquired ftrength and confidence, be-* 
fore nature has unalterably taken har bent, and the 
error becomes too habitual and inveterate. 

Among other perfonal defefts, there are two which 
deferve particular notice : The firft is that of being 
jarrete, “ knock-knee’d ; the other of being arqice or 
“ bow-leggd.” 

A man is faid robe jarrete or in knee’d when the 
haunches are ftraight, and incline inwardly, the thighs 
lie near, and the knees are protuberant, and fo clofe 
that they touch and knock together at every ftep 
even when the feet are at a diftance ; fo that fuch a 
perfon, from the knees to the feet, makes the figure of 
a triangle: in -people of this formation, likewife, there 
is a clumfinefs in. the inftep of the ancle, a great eleva¬ 
tion in the inftep, while the tendo Achillu is not only 
very (lender, bat much extended in the articula¬ 
tion. 

The other defeft, of being arque or bow-legged, is 
the oppoiite of the former ; and exifts in the fame 
parts, namely, from the haunches to the feet, which 
deferibe a fort of bow or arch; for the haunches being 
in this ca(e hollow, the thighs and knees ftand open, 
and at a diftance, and produce the fame effeft in the 
lower extremities, fo that they can never be brought 
in proper contaft like thofe of a well-fhaped perfon ; 

4 P 2 their 
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Dance, their feet alfo are long and flat, the ancle juts out, and. can give them. Thefe are advantages which atone for Dance. 

v 'the tendo Achilth is large and clofeiy inferred. A want of perfonal ftrength ; and in dancing agility and --*— 

litigle view of thefe diametrically oppoiitedefeds, prove addrefs are always preferable to the mere efforts of 
more forcibly than any arguments, that the initruc- force 

tions which might corred the errors of one of thofe The art of concealing or overcoming the defed of 
fort of dancers, would tend only to increafe the de- fuch performers as we have ebaraderifed by being 
feds of the other; and that confequently their aim arque or bow-legged, is in a great meafure the oppo- 
and ftndy ought to be correfpondently oppoftte. fite of the former ; namely, by endeavouring to bring 

The dancer whole defed is of the firll kind, thatof together the parts that are too much feparated, and 

being jarrcte, mull ufe the means which art furnifhes lelfening that vacancy which is particularly obfervable 

him with, to feparate and widen the too clofeiy con- between the knees. Thefe require no lefs exercife 
neded parts. The fir ft ftep to this end is to turn the than the former in turning the thighs outwardly, and 
thighs outwardly, endeavouring to move them in that generally are lefs able to difguife their faults; for be- 
poikion, by taking the advantage of the free rotation ing more robuft and vigorous, there is lefs pliability in 
which the thigh bone has in the cotiloidal cavity of the their muffles, and their joints move lefs eafily. And 
haunches: ailifted by this exercife, the knees will fol- it rnuft be added, if the deformity refults from a na- 
low the fame diredion, and return as it were to their tnral diftortion of the bone, labour will be as ufelefs 
proper pofition. The kneepan (which feems intend- as all the aids of art will be impotent, 
ed to prevent the knee from being thrown too far It was remarked, that dancers of the firft clafs, or 
backward from its infertion) will ftand perpendicular jarrete, ihould preferve a flight genuflexion or bend in 
over the point of the foot, while the thigh and leg their performance ; while thefe, for the oppoftte rea- 
thus placed deferibe a line that will enfure firmnefs fon, ought to keep their limbs either extended or 
and liability to the whole body. ftretclied, and to crofs more clofeiy, by that means 

The fecond remedy to be ufed is, to keep the knees diminifhing the vacancy occafioned by the natural fe- 
ina conftant bend, and to make them appear very much paration. Such dancers are nervous, lively, and bril- 
flretched, without their being really fo. This muft liant in all cafes which require more ftrength than ele- 
be the refult of long and conftant practice ; but when gance ; vigour and agility may be inferred from their 
the habit is firmly contraded, it is impoflible to return mufcular force, and the firmnefs and refiftanceof their 
to the former vicious pofition, without caufing an in- articular ligaments; lively in their dancing, becaufe 
fupportable pain and numbnefs. Some dancers have they crofs low rather than high ; and requiring on 
been able to conceal this defect fo artfully, that it was that account lefs fpace in beating time, they perform 
entirely undifcoverable unlefs in dancing ftrait-capers it with more livelinefs : they difplay more brilliancy, 
or in very quick movements. The reafon of its be- becaule the light becomes vifible between the limbs 
coming vifible at fuch times is, that the contradion of at the moment of crofting and recrofling : and this is 
the mufcles in the effort of leaping makes them ftiff precifely the clair-obfcure of dancing ; for if the time 
about the articulation, and forces every part into its in the entre-chat or crofs-caper is neither cut nor beat, 
former and natural fituation; the knees thus drained, but rolled or huddled over, there is no light to give 
turn inwardly and (for the time) regain their ufual diftindion to the lhadows, and the limbs fo clofeiy 
protuberance, which becomes an obftacle to the difplay joined, prefent an indiftind and effedlefs mafs. 
of the entre-chat. The more thefe parts conned, to the Thefe dancers have lefs addrefs than the others, as 
greater diftance will the lower extremities be thrown; they generally depend on their ftrength; and indeed 
hence the legs, neither being able to beat nor crofs, their ftrength is a conftant obftacle to eafe and pliancy; 
remain motionlefs at the time of the knees rolling over if it forfakes them a fingle moment, they appear auk- 
each other, while the entre-chat, being neither cut, beat, ward and ridiculous: nor can they conceal iheirfttua- 
nor crofted by the feet, is deprived of that life and bril- tion by any trifling difplay ; that requiring mere ad- 
liancy which are its chief merit. drefs, would give them time to recover, which their 

A perfon thus formed, fliould entirely renounce the want of natural elafticity otherwife prevents. 
entre-chat, cabriojes, and every kind of dance that re- Dancers who are jarretes, are weak, ilender, and de- 
quires very quick and complicated movements, as it licate ; the others, ftrong and vigorous, large made 
will infallibly render Kitirweak and powerlefs; for the and nervous. It is a common opinion, that flout, 
haunches being fo ftrait, the mufcles that are attached fquat-built men, are heavy and fluggifh ; which they 
to them (whereon the motions of the trunk depend), doubtlefs are in refped of bodily weight: but the 
have not a proper and eafy play, which will be always notion is erroneous fo far as regards dancing; for 
in proportion to the dimention of thefe bones, becaufe adivity owes its very exiftence to mufcular ftrength, 
then the mufcles Ihoot out or divide from a point more and every man who has not a-requifite fliare of that 
diftanced from the centre of gravity : therefore the will always fall heavy. The reafon is evident; the 
grander fort of dancing, and terra d terre, is the beft weak parts, imthe inftant of falling, not being able to 
adapted to fuch dancers ; and we may add, that what- refift the ftronger (that is the weight of the body, 
ever they lofe on the fcore of ftrength, they regain in which acquires a momentum in proportion to the height 
elegance and addrefs. They are luxuriant and Ihining it falls or defeends from), yield and bend ; and it is at 
in the fimpleft parts ; eafy, even in difficult ones, where the moment of relaxation or flexion that the noife of 
no great efforts are required ; juft in their execution ; the fall is heard ; a circnmftance greatly leflened, or 
elegant in their difplay; and their fpring is (always rather entirely avoided,jwhen the body is able to main- 
exerted with an infinity of grace, as they dexteroufly tain itfelf in a perpendicular diredion ; and while the 
employ every refource vvii.li the motion of the inftep mufcular fpring is fufficient to oppofe that defending 

force 
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Dance, force, and vigorously refill a Shock which would other* 
—--wife deftroy it. I 

Nature has not exempted the fair fex from thofe im¬ 
perfections we have been taking notice of ; but art, 
and the ufe of petticoats, come fortunately to the help 
of the female dancer. The hoop conceals a multitude 
of defects, which the critic’s curious eye cannot afeend 
to difeover. Moll of them dance with their knees 
open, as if they were naturally arquees; but, thanks to 
this bad habit, and to the petticoats, they appear more 
brilliant than the men; becaufe, as they beat from the 
lower part of the leg, they perform the time quicker 
than men, who, concealing nothing from the Spectator, 
are obliged to beat at a greater extent, and to do it 
originally from the haunch. 

The vivacity of the fex contributes much to the 
brilliancy of their execution ; though certainly not 
lefs is owing to the petticoats, which, by concealing 
the length of the limbs, catch the attention, and fix 
it more advantageoully : thus all the fire of the beats 
being united in one point, appears more lively and 
brilliant; while the eye embraces one object only, 
without being hurried and confufed, in proportion to 
the fpace it ha?to overlook. 

To perfection in dancirtg, Mr Noverre obferves, 
nothing is more neceffary than the outward turn of the 
thigh ; yet nothing is more natural to mankind than 
the contrary pofition : it is born with us. It will be 
fuperfluous, in eltablilhing this truth, to cite for ex¬ 
ample the Afiatics, the Africans, or any people who 
dance, or rather leap and move. Without art or prin¬ 
ciple. If we attend only to children, or the ruftic in¬ 
habitants of the villages, we lhall fee that they all turn 
their feet inwardly. The other pofition is purely in¬ 
vention ; and a proof, far from equivocal, of this fault 
being an imaginary one, is, that a painter would tranf- 
grefs as much againft nature as the rules of his art, 
were he to place the feet of his portrait in the fitua- 
tion of a dancer’s. It is plain, then, that to dance 
elegantly, walk gracefully, or addrefs ourfelves with 
cafe and manlinefs, we mult abfolutely reverfe the na¬ 
ture of things ; and force our limbs, by artificial ap¬ 
plications equally tedious and painful, to affume a very 
'different lunation from what they originally received. 

Such a change, however necelfary in this art, can 
only be accohiplifhed by laying its foundation in the 
earlieft ftages of infancy, when every bone and muf- 
cle is in a ftate of pliability, and capable of receiving 
any direction which we choofe to give them. 

The difficulty of attaining the outward pofition of 
the limbs is owing to our ignorance of the proper arts 
to be employed. Molt beginners perfuade themfelves 
that it is to be acquired by forcing the feet to turn 
' outward; and though this part may readily take fitch 
a direction, from their fupplenefs, and being fo eafily 
moved at their articulation with the leg; yet this me¬ 
thod is fo far falfe, as it tends to difplace the ancle- 
bones, and belides has not any effeCt upon either the 
knees or thighs. 

Neither is it poffible to throw the knees outwardly 
without the affiflance of the thigh. The knees have 
only two motions, bending and exteniion ; the one 
drawing the leg backward, the other throwing it for¬ 
ward : they have no power, therefore, of themfelves 
to determine or affume an outward pofition; but mult 


eventually depend on the thigh, which entirely com- Dance, 
mands all the lower parts of the body, and turns them ' -— 

in confcquence of its own rotatory motion ; fo that, 
in fact, whatever motion, or pofition that takes, the 
knee, foot, and leg, are obliged to follow. 

M. Noverre condemns the tourne-haunch as a clum- 
fy and ufelefs invention, which, iuftead of .producing 
any good effeCt, fervesonly to lame thofe who ufe it, 
by giving a difionion to the waift, much more difa- 
greeable than what it was intended to remove. 

The fimpleft and molt natural means are thofe which 
reafon and good fenfe ought to adopt; and of thefe a 
moderate but continual excrcife is indifpenfable : the 
practice of a circular motion or turning of the legs, 
both inwardly and outwardly, and of boldly beating 
at full extent from the haunch, is the only certain ex- 
ercife to be preferred. It infallibly gives freedom, 
fpring, and pliancy; while the motions acquired by 
ufing the machine have more an air of cotillraint, 
than of that liberty and eafe which iliould fhine con- 
fpicuous in them. 

It has been maintained, that a firong and vigorous 
perfon ought to fpring higher and better than a ben¬ 
der or weaker man. But experience (faysM. Noverre) 
daily proves the contrary. We fee many dancers, who 
cut the time very ftrong, who beat with much vigour 
and firmnefs, and yet cannot fpring to any confiderable 
perpendicular elevation : for an oblique elevation,or on 
one fide, ought here to be diltinguilhed from the former; 
the latter'is faint, and depends entirely upon addrefs in, 
the dancer. There arc others, again, whofe llender 
form renders their execution lefs bold, and rather ele¬ 
gant than forcible, rather lively than nervous, but who 
can rife to an extraordinary height : it is to the lhape 
and formation of the foot, and to the length and ela- 
flicity of the tendon, that this power of elevation is-, 
originally owing ; the knees, the loins, and the arms, 
all co-operate in this action ; the (tronger thepreffure 
upon the mufcles, the greater is the re-aCtion, and the 
fpring or leap is proportionably high. The alternate 
motion of the knees participate with thofe of the in- 
ftep and tendo AchiUis, though the latter are fiill the 
molt ellential auxiliaries ; the mufcles of the trunk 
lend their affiftance, and preferve the body in a per¬ 
pendicular direction; while the arms, running imper¬ 
ceptibly to the mutual affiftance of all the parts, ferve 
as wings to counterbalance the machine. 

Obferve all thofe animals that have long and llender 
ancles, as flags, roebucks, flieep, cats, monkeys, &c. 
and you will perceive that they have a quicknefs and 
facility of fpringing and leaping, which animals dif¬ 
ferently formed in that part can never obtain. 

But were a man endowed with all the other qualities 
effential to the perfection of the art, yet ftill without 
ftrengrh and firmnefs in his loins he never can be a 
good dancer. This ftrength is certainly the gift of 
nature ; but it may be much improved by the alfiduity 
of an able teacher. W e daily fee dancers who have 
neither perpendicularity nor firmnefs, and whofe per¬ 
formance is altogether unftable and irregular: and we 
likewife fee others, who, though they polfefs not fo 
great a degree of native force, have all the appearance 
of finewy firmnefs and mufcular ftrength, in their 
haunches, back, and loins. Art has furnilhed a fab- - 
flitute for nature, in the.leflbns of forne excellent 

teachers,, 
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Dance, teacher, who has convinced them, that when once 

—v-* they forego an attention to the loins, it is impofiible 

to keep thcmfelves in a right perpendicular line; and 
therefore all their exertions will be devoid of tafte : 
that all wavering and iuflability in this part is incon- 
liftent with perpendicularity and firmuefs, and will cer¬ 
tainly caufe diftortion of the fliape and wailt : that the 
deprelfure and linking of the body deprives the lower 
parts of that liberty which is neceffary to their eafy 
motion: that hence the body is undetermined in its 
pofitions ; frequently drags the limbs; and constantly 
lofes the centre of gravity ; and therefore cannot re¬ 
cover an equilibrium, but after various efforts and con¬ 
tortions totally repugnant to the graceful and harmo¬ 
nious motion of good dancing. 

Such is the performance of thofe dancers who have 
no ftrength in their loins, or at leaf! do not exert what 
they poffefs. In order to dance well, the body fltould 
be firm and fteady ; it fltould particularly be motion- 
lefs and free from wavering while the legs are in exer¬ 
tion ; for when the body follows the adtions of the 
feet, it difplays as many grimaces and diflortions as 
the legs execute different ffeps ; the performance is 
then robbed of its eafe, uniformity, harmony, exadt- 
liefs, firmnefs, perpendicularity, and equilibrium; in 
a word, of all thofe beauties and graces which are fo 
cflential to make dancing give pleafiire and delight. 

Many dancers are of opinion, that to be loft and 
luxuriant, the knees muff be bent very low. But in 
this they are molt certainly miftaken ; for a more than 
ordinary flexion of the knees gives rather a drynefs 
and infipidity to dancing ; and a dancer may be very 
inelegant, and jerk, as it were, all his movements, as 
well in bending very low as in not bending at all. The 
reafon will appear natural and evident, when we refledt, 
that the time and motions of the dancer are flridtly 
fubordinate to the time and movements of the mulic : 
purfuing this principle, it is not to be doubted, that 
when the flexion of the knees is greater than what the 
air or time of the dance requires, the meafure then 
drawls along, languilhes, and is loft. To recover and 
catch again the time which this unneceffary flexion had 
deftroyed, the extenfion of the knee rnuft be equally 
quick ; and it is this hidden tranfition which gives fuch 
a harlhnefs and fterility to the execution, and renders 
it as difguftful as the oppofite fault of ftiffnefs and in¬ 
flexibility. 

That luxuriant foftnefs requires more to its perfec¬ 
tion than merely an exadt flexion and extenflon of the 
knees; the fpring of the inftep muft add its afliftauce, 
while the loins muft balance the body to preferve thefe 
fprings in proper bounds. It is this rare harmony of 
motion (fays M. Noverre) which has procured the ce¬ 
lebrated Dupre the glorious title of the God of Dance. 

There are many dancers, and of an inferior clafs 
only, who can difplay a great variety of fteps, badly 
enough chofen to be fure, and often difplayed without 
either judgment or tafte ; but it is very uncommon to 
find among them that exadtnefs of ear (that rare but 
innate talent of a dancer), which gives life to and 
fiatnps a value upon fteps, and which diffufes over all 
their, motions a fpirit that animates and enlivens 
them. 

There are fome-ears ftupid and infenfible even to the 
moft Ample, plain, andftrikingmovements; there are 
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others, more cultivated or refined, that can feel and Dance- 

comprehend the meafure, but cannot leize its intrica- ---— 

cies ; and there are others again to whom the moll dif¬ 
ficult airs and movements are caiy and intelligible, and 
at once comprehended. It is nevenhelefs certain, thac 
a dancer may have a very perfedt and nice feeling, and 
yet not make his feelings intelligible to the audience, 
if he has not the art of commanding thofe refources 
wliigh depend upon a proper exertion of the coup-de-pied: 
aukwardnefs becomes vilible where the exadteft propor- 
tion was neceffary; and every ltep which would have 
been becoming, and produced the happieft effedt, had 
it been fmartly introduced at the conclufion of the 
meafure, will now be cold and lifelefs, if all the limbs 
are in motion at once. It requires more time to move 
the whole body than to exert any Angle member ; the 
flexion and extenflon of the inftep is more readily and 
quickly made than the reciprocal motion of all the 
joints. This principle allowed, that the dancer is de- 
ftitute of precilion, who (fuppoiing he poffeffes a mu- 
fical ear) knows not how to time his fteps ; the elafti- 
city of the inftep, and the more or lefs adtive play of 
the mnfcles, add to the natural fenlibility of the ear, 
and ftamp value and brilliancy on tJWe dance. The 
joint charms of the harmony fpringing from the move¬ 
ments of the mufic, and the motions of the dancer, 
captivates even thofe whofe ears are the molt infenfible 
and leaft fufceptiblc of inufical impreflion. 

There are lome countries where the inhabitants in 
general are endowed with this innate mulical tafte. 

The Palatinate, Wirtemberg, Saxony, Brandenburg, 

Auftria, and Bohemia, lupply the orcbeftres of the 
German princes with many excellent muficians and 
eminent compofers. The Germans, indeed, are bom 
with a very lively and juft tafte for muftc, and have in 
them the feeds of true harmony ; nothing is more com¬ 
mon than to hear concerts, both in the ftreets and in 
the fliops of their mechanics, performed with the 
greateft Ikill and exadtnefs. 

Such a natural and native tafte for mufic as we have 
been mentioning, is ufually accompanied by, or in¬ 
cludes in it, a fimilar one for dancing ; they are kin¬ 
dred arts; the tender and harmonious accents of the 
one excites and produces the agreeable and expref- 
five motions of the other, and their union entertains 
the eye and ear with animated pidtures of fentiment; 
thefe two fenfes, again, convey to the heart the inte- 
refting images which affedt them, while the heart, in 
its turn, communicates them to the mental faculty : 
thus the pleafure refulting from the harmony and in¬ 
telligence of thefe two arts, enchants the fpedtator, 
and fills him with the moll fcducing plealures of vo- 
luptoufnefs. 

Dancing is probably no where varied to fuch a de¬ 
gree as in the provinces of Germany ; where the well 
known dances of one village are ftrangers in the adja¬ 
cent hamlet; their fongs of mirth and merriment have 
no lefs different airs and movements, though they are 
all marked with that of gaiety. Their dances are 
pleafing and engaging, becaufe the offspring of Ample 
nature ; their motions exprefs joy and pleafure ; and 
the exadtnefs with which the whole is performed, gives 
a peculiar agreeablenefs to their fteps, geftures, and 
attitudes. Do they fpring?—a hundred perfons, af- 
fembled round an oak, or fome ancient pillar, feize 

the 
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Dance, the time at one inftant, bound up, and defcend with the 

"— v -' fame exadtnefs. Do they wifh to mark the meafure 

by a conp-de-piedP — all ftrike with one coufent ; or 
when they catch up their women, you fee them all in 
, the air at an equal height, nor do they defcend but at 
the precife note that marks the time. 

The counter-point, which is doubtkfs the touch- 
ftone of a delicate ear, is to them an objedt of no dif¬ 
ficulty ; hence their dance is fo particularly animated, 
^ and the nicety of that organ has the effedt of giving 
1 ■ their different motions an air of gaiety and variety al¬ 
together exquifite. 

A dancer whofe ear is untuned to harmony, difplays 
his Heps without order or regularity, wanders from his 
part, and purfues the meafure without being able to 
reach it: devoid of judgment, his dancing has nei¬ 
ther fentiment nor expreflion; and the mufic which 
fhould diredt his motions, regulate his fteps, and guide 
his time, ferves only to expofe his imperfedtions and 
infufiiciency. The ftudy of mufic fhould therefore be 
applied to for the purpofe of obviating this defedt, and 
giving more fenfibility and exadtnefs to the organs of 
hearing. 

It will not be expedted that we ihould proceed to 
give a defcripfSon of all the intricacies and combina¬ 
tions of fteps that are or can be exerted in dancing; 
or enlarge upon the mechanical particulars of the art. 
A differtation on the latter would be infipid .and dif- 
guftful ; for the language of the feet and limbs is 
-addreffed to the eyes, not to the ears : and a detail 
of the former would be endlefs, fince every dancer has 
his peculiar manner of joining' or varying the time. 
It may be fufficient juft to mention on this point, that 
it is in dancing as in mufic, and with dancers as with 
muficians: Dancing does not abound with more fun¬ 
damental fteps than mufic with notes; but there are 
odtaves, breves, femibreves, minims, crotchets, double 
and treble crotchets ; times to count and meafures to 
follow. This mixture, however, of a fmall number of 
fteps, and a few notes, furniihes dancers with a mul¬ 
titude of connedtions and a variety of figures : tafte. 
and genius will always find a fource of novelty in ar¬ 
ranging them in different manners, and to exprefs va¬ 
rious ideas. Slow and lengthened, or quick and pre¬ 
cipitate fteps, and the time correfpondently varied, 
give birth to this endlefs diverfity. 

Country-DANCE. See CoUNTRr-Dance. 

Country-Dance, commonly fo written, and hence 
feeming to imply a ruftic way of dancing borrowed 
from country people or peafants, is by others fuppofed 
to be a corruption of the French Contre-danfe, where a 
number of perfons placing themfelves oppoiite one to 
another begin a figure. 

Rope-DANCER, fchoenobates , a perfon who walks, 
leaps, dances,, and performs feveral other feats upon a 
fmall rope or wire. 

The ancients had their rope-dancers as well as we. 
Thefe had four feveral ways of exercifmg thoir art : 
The firft vaulted, or turned round the rope like a wheel 
round its axis, and there hung by the heels or neck. 
The fecond flew or (lid from above, refting on their 
.ftomach, with the arms and legs extended. The third 
ran along a rope ftretched in a right line or up and 
down. Laftly, the fourth not only walked on the 
rope,, but made furprifing leaps and turns thereon. 

■ 3 


They had likewife, the cremnobates and orobates ; Dance 
that is, people who walked on the brinks of precipi- ll_ 
ces: Nay more, Suetonius in Galba, c. 6. Seneca in Dancing,^ 
his 85th Epiftle, and Pliny, lib. viii. c. 2. make men-r 
don of elephants that were taught to walk on the rope, 

St Vitus's Dance. See Med ic x n e- Judex. 

DANCETTE, in heraldry, is when the outline of 
any bordure, or ordinary, is indented very largely, the 
largenefs of the indentures being the only thing that 
diftinguiihes it from indented. , 

DANCING. See Dance. 

Dancing-CVIs of Egypt. See Alme. 

E^ancing-girls are employed all over the eaft, as 
affording great diverfion at all public entertainments. 

They are all proftitutes; and by the laws of their fo- 
ciety are bound to refufe no one for their price, 
which is rated according to their beauty and other 
accompliihments. There are even particular fets of 
them appropriated to the fervice of the Gentoo 
temples and the ufe of the bramin priefts who attend 
them. Thefe poor creatures fay that they were firft 
debauched by their god, and afterwards by him con- 
figned over to the ufe of the priefts who belong to his. 
temples. 

Thefe dancing-girls, whether in a fettled or un¬ 
fettled condition, live in a band or community under 
the diredtion of fome fuperannuated female of the 
fame profeflion, under whom they receive a regular 
education, and are trained up in all the arts of love 
and leafing, like fcholars in an academy. Thus they 
acquire the art of captivating the affeftions of the 
other fex to fuch a degree, that nothing is more com— 
mon than for one of the princes or chief people of the 
country to take a liking to one of thefe girls, and 
wafte immenfe fums on her, though, at the fame time 
their own haram is- flocked with beauties far fuperior,. 
and who are belides poffeffed of the natural modefty 
of the fex, to which the others have not the fmalleft 
pretenfions. Thus fome of thefe girls acquire im¬ 
menfe wealth. In the neighbourhood of Goa, for 
inftance, on a part of the continent bordering on the 
diltridt of that ifland, the dancing girls founded a 
village, after being driven from Goa by the zeal'of the 
archbifliop. Here they refide in a body corporate, and 
attend the parties of pleafure of the noblemen and 
principal inhabitants, for it is not every one’s purfe 
that can afford them. Here many of them acquire 
confiderable fortunes by this fcandalous traffic, and 
throw it into a common flock for the fake of carry¬ 
ing on merchandife ; being concerned in fliipping and - 
the moft profitable voyages, for which they, have regu- • 
lar fadlors and brokers. 

The drefs of thefe women varies according to the • 
country they live in ; but-in all it is the moft gor¬ 
geous imaginable. They are loaded with jewels, lite¬ 
rally from top to. toe, fince even on their toes they 
wear rings. Their necks are adorned with carcanets, 
their arms with bracelets, and their ancles with chains 
of gold and filver, often enriched with precious flones. 

They alfo wear nofe-jewels,. which at firft have an odd 
appearance, but to which the eye is foon reconciled., 
Inlndoftan, thefe dancing-girls, as well as the other 
women of the country, have a peculiar method of pre- 
ferving and managing their breafts, which at the fame 
time makes no inconfiderablc part of their finery.. 

They 
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Dancing. They inclofe them in a pair of hollow cafes, exadtly 
-^-- fitted to them; made of very light wood, linked to¬ 
gether, and buckled at the back. Thefe at once con¬ 
iine their breads i’o that they cannot grow to any dif- 
guPtfulIy exuberant fize; though, from their fmooth- 
nefs and pliancy, they play fo freely with every mo¬ 
tion of the body, that they do not crufli the tender 
texture of the feflt in that part, like the fluff whale¬ 
bone flays in ule among the Europeans. The out- 
fide of them is fpread over with a thin plate of gold or 
fiver, or fet with gems, if they can afford it. Ano¬ 
ther occafional ornament the dancing-girls put on, 
particularly when they refort to their gallants, viz. 
a necklace of many loofe turns, compofed of flowers 
flrung together, which they call tnogrees, fomewhat 
refembling Spaniili double jeffamy, but of a much 
ftronger and more agreeable fragrant odour, and far 
preferable to any perfumes. “ They have nothing (fays 
Mr Grofe) of that naufeous boldnefs which charac- 
terifes the European proflitutes, their flyle of reduc¬ 
tion being all foftnefs and gentlenefs.” 

With regard to the performances of thefe women as 
dancers, we have various accounts. The author of Me¬ 
moirs of the late War in Alia, acquaints us, “ that their 
attitudes as well as movements are not ungraceful. 
Their perfons are delicately formed, gaudily attired, and 
highly perfumed. By the continuation of wanton at¬ 
titudes, they acquire, as they grow warm in the dance, 
a frantic lafcivioufnefs themfelves, and communicate, 
by a natural contagion, the moft voluptuous deflres to 
the beholders.” Mr Ives feems to have been very cool 
on this fubject. “ I could not (fays he) fee any 
thing in their performance worthy of notice. Their 
movements are more like tumbling or flowing poftures 
than dancing. Their drefs is thin and light; and 
their hair, necks, ears, arms, wrifls, fingers, legs, feet, 
and even the toes, are covered with rings of gold and 
filver, made after a clumfy manner. They wear two 
rings in their nofes ; and by their flaring looks and odd 
gefliculations, you would rather fufpedt them to be 
mad women than morris-dancers. The band of mufic 
that attends them is not lefs Angular in its way : it is 
chiefly compofed of three or four men, who hold two 
pieces of bell metal in their hands, with which they 
make an inceflant noife ; another man beats what he 
is pleafed to call a drum ; and that they may not want 
vocal mafic to complete the band, there are always two 
others appointed to fing. Thefe lafi: generally lay in 
their mouths a good loading of beetel nut before they 
begin; which, after having been well chewed, tinges 
the laliva with fuch a rednefs, that a ftranger would 
judge them to bleed at the mouth by too violent an ex¬ 
ertion of their voice. Thefe gentry are called ticky-taiu 
boys, from the two words ticky-taw, which they conti¬ 
nually repeat, and chant with great vehemence. The 
dancing-girls are fometimes made ufe of in their religi¬ 
ous ceremonies, as when thepriefls bring forth the ima¬ 
ges of their gods into the open fields on a car ornamen¬ 
ted with lafeivious figures, thefe girls dance before the 
images amid(l a great crowd of people ; and having 
been feledted for their fuperior beauty, are very pro¬ 
fitable to their mailers thepriefls, who are faid to pro- 
flitute them to all comers.” 

Mr Grofe informs 11s, that “ thefe dances would 
hardly at firfl reliih with Europeans, efpecially as they 


are accompanied with a mufic far from delightful, con- Dancing 
filling of little drums called gumgums, cymbals, and a II, 
fort of fife, which make a hideous din, and are played - P ai| dini. 
on by men, whole effeminacy, grimaces, and uncouth ' 
fhriveiled features, ail together fliock the eye and tor¬ 
ture the ear. However, by ufe we become reconciled 
to the noife, and may obferve fomc not unpleafing airs, 
with which the dancers keep time : the words often 
exprefs the matter of a pantomime dance, luch as a 
lover courting his miflrefs; a procurefs bringing a let¬ 
ter, and endeavouring to feduce a woman from one 'V 
gallant in favour of another; a girl timorous and a- 
fraid of being caught in an intrigue. All thefe lovc- 
feenes the girls execute in charadter dances, and with 
no defpicable expreffion, if they are proficients in their 
art; for then their geftures, air, and Heps, are.marking 
and well adapted. In fomc of their dances, even in 
public, modefty is not much refpedled by the lafeivious 
attitudes into which, they throw themfelves, without 
expoiing any nudity ; being richly clad and bedecked 
with jewels after their manner. But in private parties 
to which they are called, as in gardens, they give 
themfelves a greater loofe, and have dances in referve; 
in which, though ftill without any groflhefs in difeo- 
vering their bodies, they are miftrefles gf fuch motions 
and lewdnefs of looks and geftures as are perhaps more 
provoking. 

DANDELION, in botany. See Leontodon. 

DANDINI (Pietro), an eminent painter, was born 
at Florence in 1646, and received his firfl infirudlion 
in the art of painting from Valerio Spada, who excel¬ 
led in fmall drawings with a pen. \V hilfl he was un¬ 
der the care of that artift, he gave fuch evident proofs 
of a ready genius, that he was then placed as a dif- 
ciple with his uncle Vincentio Dandini, a mafler of 
great reputation through all Italy, who had been 
bred up under Pietro da Cortona. He afterwards 
travelled through moft of the cities of Italy, flu- 
dyiiig the works of thofe who were moft diftin- 
guifhed ; and refided for a long time at Venice, 
where he copied the paintings of Titian, Tintoretto, 
and Paolo Veronefe. He next vifited Parma and Mo¬ 
dena, to defign the works of Correggio ; omitting no 
opportunity that might contribute to improve his 
hand or his judgment. When he returned to Flo¬ 
rence, the grand duke Cofmo III. the grand duchefs 
Vidtoria, and the prince Ferdinand, kept him perpetu¬ 
ally employed, in frefco painting as well as in oil; his 
fiibjedts being taken not only from facred or fabulous 
hiftory, but from his own invention and fancy, which 
frequently furnifhed him with fuch as Were odd and 
lingular, and efpecially with whimfical caricatures. 

He died in 1712.—This mafler had a mofl extraor¬ 
dinary talent for imitating the flyle of even the moft 
celebrated ancient painters of every fchool, particu¬ 
larly Titian, Veronefe, and Tintoretto ; and with a 
force and elegance, equal to his fubjedts of hiftory, 
he painted portraits, landfcapes, architedlure, flowers, 
fruit, battles, animals of all kinds, and likewife fea- 
pieces ; proving himfelfan univerfal artift, and excel-’ 
lent in every thing he undertook. 

He had a fon, Odlavio, who proved not inferior to 
him in any branch of his profefllon, and was ail honour 
to his family and his country. 

Dandini (Csefare), hiftory painter, was born at 

Florence 
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Danegclt Florence; and was the elder brother and fir ft inftruc- 
I tor of Vincentio Dandini the uncle of Pietro. This 
Darnel. ^ ma q cr ] iac ) iucceili vdy ftudied as a difciple with Ca¬ 
valier Curradi, Pailignano, and Chriftofano Allori: 
from whom he acquired a very pleafing manner of 
defigning and colouring. He was extremely com et 
in his drawing, andfiniflied his pidtures highly. Several 
noble altar-pieces in the churches of Florence are of 
his hand ; and one, which is in the chapel l’Annon- 
ciata, is particularly admired. 

DANEGELT, an annual tax laid on the Anglo- 
Saxons, hr ft of i s. afterwards 2 s. for every hide of 
land through the realm, for maintaining fuch a number 
of forces as were thought fufficient to clear the Britilh 
feas of Daniih pirates, which heretofore greatly an¬ 
noyed the coafls. 

Dane gelt was firft impofed as a ftanding yearly 
tax on the whole nation, under king Ethelred, A. D. 
991. That prince, f.iys Cambden, Britan. 142. much 
diftreffed by the continual invaiions of the Danes, to 
procure a peace, was compelled to charge his people 

with heavy taxes, called danjgz/t _At firft he paid 

xo,ooo 1. then 16,000 1. then 24,000 1. alter that 
36,000 1. and laftly 48,000 1. 

Edward the Coufeffior remitted this tax : William I. 
and II. reaffirmed it occaftonally. In the reign of 
Henry I. it was accounted among the king’s ftanding 
revenues ; but king Stephen, on his coronation-day, 
abrogated it for ever. 

No church or church-land paid a penny to the dane- 
gelt; becaufe, as is fet forth in an ancient Saxon law, 
the people of England placed more confidence in the 
prayers of the church than in any military defence 
they could make. 

DANDOLO (Henry), doge of Venice, a brave 
admiral and politician. With a Venetian fleet he took 
Conftantinople in 1203, and had the moderation tore- 
fufe to be emperor. He died in 1250. 

DANET (Peter), abbot of St Nicholas de Verdun, 
was one of the perfons chofen by the duke of Montau- 
fier to write on the claflics for the ufe of the dauphin. 
He had a Ihire in Phaedrus, which he publilhed with 
notes and explications in Latin. He alfo wrote a dic¬ 
tionary in Latin and French, and another in French 
and Latin. He died at Paris in 1709. 

DANIEL, the fourth of the greater prophets, was 
born in Judea of the tribe of Judah, about the 2jth 
year of the reign of Jofiah. He was led captive to 
Babylon, with other young Hebrew lords, after the ta¬ 
king of Jerufalem by Nebuchadnezzar, who took them 
into his fervice. That.prince gave them mailers to in- 
ftrufl them in the language and fciences of the Chal¬ 
deans, and ordered them to be fed with the moll de¬ 
licate viands; but they, fearing that they Ihould eat 
meat forbidden by the law of Mofes, defired the king’s 
officers to allow them only pulfe. The wifdom and 
conduit of Daniel pleafing Nebuchadnezzar, that 
prince gave him feveral polls of honour. It is com¬ 
monly believed, that this prophet when but 12 years of 
age, made known the innocence of the chafte Sufan- 
nah ; but the learned are not agreed, that the young 
Daniel, who confounded the old men, was the fame 
with this prophet. However, he explained Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar’s dream of the myfterious ftatue, wlnchjforetold 
die four great monarchies; on which account he was 
V01. V. 


made prefedt of tbeprovince of Babylon. In the reign Da n 
of Darius the king of the Medes, lie refufed to adore v 
the golden ftatue of the king, and was call into the 
lions den, when thole beads, tho’ pinched with hunger, 
did him no manner of hurt. And he explained the 
characters written on the wall of the room where ik l- 
lhazzar was fealting. 

It is believed that Daniel died in Chaldea, and that 
he did not take advantage of the permiffion granted by 
Cyrus to the Jews of returning to their own country. 

St Epiphanius fays lie died at Babylon ; and herein he 
is followed by the generality of hiftoriaus. 

The prophecies of Daniel concerning the coming of 
the Mclfiah, and the other great events of after-tiuics, 
are fo clear and explicit, that, as fit Jerom tells us. 
Porphyry objected to them, that thole which related 
to the kings of Syrii and Egypt, chap. xi. mult have 
been written after the times of Antiochus Epiphanes ; 
whereas this prophecy was tranfiated into Greek too 
years before his time, and the ttaullation was in the 
.hands of the Egyptians, who had no great kindnefs 
for the Jews and their religion. And thofe prophe¬ 
cies fortellitig the fucceffts of Alexander, chap. viii.■ 
j. xi. 3. were iliowu to Alexander by the Jews, in. 
confluence of which they obtained feveral privileges 
from him ; ( A', it. lib. xi. c. 8.) The ftyle of Daniel 
is not fo lofty and figurative as that of the other pro¬ 
phets; it is clear and concife, and his narrations and 
deferipttons timple and natural: in Ihort, he writes- 
more like a hiltorian than a prophet. 

The Jews do not reckon Daniel among the pro¬ 
phets; part of his book, that is, from the fourth verfe 
of his fecond chapter to the end of the feventh chap¬ 
ter, was originally written in the Chaldee language ; 
the reafon of which was, that in that part he treats 
of the Chaldean or Babylonilh affairs : all the reft of 
the book is in Hebrew. The fix firft chapters of the 
book of Daniel are a hiftory of the kings of Baby¬ 
lon, and what befel the Jews under their government. 

In the fix laft he is altogether prophetical, foretelling 
not only what fnould happen to his own church and 
nation, but events in which foreign princes and king¬ 
doms were concerned. 

Daniel (Samuel), an eminent poet and hiftorian, 
was born near Taunton in Somerfetlhire in the year 
1562, and educated at Oxford : but leaving that uni- 
verlity without a decree, he applied himfelf to Englilh 
hiftory and poetry under the patronage of the earl of 
Pembroke’s family. He was afterwards tutor to the 
lady Ann Clifford ; and, upon the death of Spencer 
was created poet-laureat to queen Elizabeth. In king 
Jame’s reign he was appointed gentleman extraordi¬ 
nary, and afterwards one of the grooms of the privy- 
chamber to the queen confort, who took great delight 
in his converfation and writings. He wrote an hiftory 
of England, feveral dramatic pieces, and fome poems; 
and died in 1619. 

Daniel (Gabriel), a celebrated Jefuit, and one of 
the beft French hiftorians, was born at Rouen in 1649. 

He taught polite literature, philofophy, and divinity, 
among the Jefuits ; and was fuperior of their houfe at 
Paris, where he died in 1728. There area great 
number of his works publilhed in French, of which 
the principal are, 1. An Hiftory of France, of which 
he alfo wrote an abridgement in nine volumes x 21110. 

4<l . a- 
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Banmonu, 2. An Hiflory of the French Militia, in 2 vols 4to. 

Dante. 3. An Anfwer to the Provincial Letters. 4. A Voyage 
' v ' to the World of Dcfcartes-. y. Letters on the Doc¬ 
trines of the Theorifls, and on Probability. 6. New 
difficulties relating to the knowledge of Brutes : And, 
7. A theological treatife on the Efficacy of Grace. 

DAN MON il, an ancient Britith nation, fuppofed to 
have inhabited that tract of country which is now called 
Cornwal and Devonffiire, bounded on the fouth by the 
Britilh Ocean, on the weft by St George’s Channel, 
on the north by the Severn Sea, and on the call by the 
country of the Durotriges. Some other Britilh tribes 
were alfo feated within thefe limits; as the Coffini 
and Oltidamuii, which were probably particular clans 
of the Danmouii; and, according to Mr Baxter, they 
were the keepers of their flocks and herds. As the 
feveral tribes of the Danmonii fubmitted without much 
refinance to the Romans, and never joined in any re¬ 
volt again!! them, that people were under no neceffity 
of building many forts, or keeping many garrifons 
in their country. This is the reafon why fo few Ro¬ 
man antiquities have been found in that country, and 
fo little mention is made of it and its ancient inhabi¬ 
tants by Roman writers. Ptolemy names a few places, 
both on the fea-coafls and in the inland parts of this 
-country, which were known to, and frequented by, the 
Romans. The molt confiderable of thefe places are 
the two famous promontories of Bolerium and Ocri- 
num, now the Landfend and the Lizard ; and the 
towns of Ifca Danmoniorum and Tamare, now Exe¬ 
ter and Saltalh. As the Danmonii fubmitted fo tame¬ 
ly to the Romans, they might perhaps permit them to 
live, for fume time at leal!, under their own princes 
and theirown laws ; a privilege which we know they 
granted to fome other Britilh llates. In the moll per¬ 
fect llate of the Roman government in Britain, the 
country-of the Danmonii made a part of the province 
called Flava Caefarienfis, and was governed by the pre- 
lident of that province. After the departure of the 
Romans, kingly government was immediately revived 
among!! the Danmouii in the perfon of Vortigeru, 
who was perhaps defeended from the ra.ce-of their an¬ 
cient princes, as his name fignifies in the Bririfli lan¬ 
guage a chieftain or the head of a family. 

DANTE (Aligheri), one of the firll poets of 
Italy, was born at Florence in 1265, of an ancient and 
honourable family. Boccacio, who lived in the fame 
period, has left a very curious and entertaining treatife, 
on the life, theltudies, and manners of this extraordi¬ 
nary poet; whom he regarded as his mafler, and for 
whofe memory he profelfed the highefl: veneration. 
This biographer relates, that Dante, before he was 
nine years old, conceived a paffion for the lady whom 
he has immortalized in his fingular poem. Her age 
was near his own; and her name was Beatrice, the 
daughter of Folco Portinari, a noble citizen of Flo¬ 
rence. The paffion of Dante, however, like that of his 
fnccelfor Petrarch, feems to have been of the chafle- 
and platonic kind, according to the account he has 
himfelf given of it, in one of his early produdtions in- 
titled Vita Nuova ; a mixture of mylterious poetry and 
profe ; in which he mentions both the origin of his af- 
fedtion and the death of his miflrefs, who, according 
to Boccacio, died at the age of 24. The fame author 
aflerts, that Dante fell into a deep melancholy in con- 


fequence of this event, from which his friends endea- Dante, 
voured to raife him, by perfuading him to marriage. ’ * 

After fome time he followed their advice, and repent¬ 
ed it; for he unfortunately made choice of a lady who 
bore fome refemblance to the celebrated Xantippe. 

The poet, not polfeffing the patience of Socrates, fe- 
parated himfelf from her with luch vehement expref- 
fions of diflike, that, he never afterwards admitted her 
to his prefence, though Hie had born him feveral 
children. In the early part of his life he gained fome „ 
credit in a military charader : dillinguilhing himfelf 
by his bravery in ail aflion where the Florentines obtain¬ 
ed a fignal victory over the citizens of Arezzo. He 
became flill more eminent by the acquilition of civil 
honours; and at the age of 35 he role to be one of 
the chief magillrates of Florence, when that dignity 
was conferred by the fuffrages of the people. From 
this exaltation the poet himfelf dated his principal 
misfortunes, as appears from the fragment of a letter 
quoted by Lionardo Bruni, one of his early biogra¬ 
phers, where Dante fpeaks of his political failure with 
that liberal franknefs which integrity infpires. Italy 
was at that time diftrafted by the contending fadtions 
of the Ghibellins and the Guelphs ; the latter, - among 
whom Dante took an adtive part, were again divided 
into the Blacks and the Whites. Dante, fays Gra- 
vina, exerted all his influence to unite thefe inferior 
parties: but his efforts were ineffectual, and he had the 
misfortune to be unjuflly perfecuted by thofe of his 
own fadtion. A powerful citizen of Florence, named 
Corfo Donati, had taken meafures to terminate thefe 
intefline broils, by introducing Charles of Valois, bro¬ 
ther to Philip the Fair king ol France. Dante, with 
great vehemence, oppofed this difgraceful projedt, and 
obtained the banifliment of Donati and his partizans. 

The exiles applied to the pope (Boniface VIII.), 
and by his affiftance fucceeded in their drfign. Charles 
of Valois entered Florence in triumph, and thofe who 
had oppofed his admiffion were banilhed in their turn. 

Dante had been difpatched to Rome as the ambalfa- 
dor of his party; and was returning, when he received 
intelligence of the revolution in hi* native city. His 
enemies, availing themfelves of his abfence, had procu¬ 
red an iniquitous fentence againfthim, by which he 
was condemned to banifliment, and his poifeffions 
were confifcated. His two enthufiaftic biographers, 
Boccacio and Manetri, exprefs the warmeit indigna¬ 
tion againlt this injuflice of his country. Dante, oh 
receiving the intelligence, took refuge in Siena, and 
afterwards in Arezzo, where many of his party were 
alfembled. An attempt was made to furprife the city 
of Florence, by a fmall army which Dante is fup¬ 
pofed to have attended: the defign mifearried, and 
our poet is conjeftured to have wandered to various 
parts of Italy, till he found a patron in the great Can- 
della Scala, prince of Verona, whom he has celebrated 
in his poem. The high fpirit of Dante was ill fuited 
to courtly dependence; and he is laid to have loft the 
favour of his Veroneze patron by the rough franknefs 
of his behaviour. From Verona lie retired to France, 
according to Manetti; and Boccacio affirms that he 
difputed in the theological fcbools of Paris with great 
reputation. Bayle queltions his vifiting Paris at this 
period of his life; and thinks it improbable, that a man, 
who had been oneof the chief magi/lratcs of Florence, 

1 fliouldt 
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Dante, ftionld condefcend to engage in the public fquabbles of 
—v——' t i ie Parifian theologifts ; but the fpirit both of Dame 
and the times in which he lived fufficiently account 
for this exercife of his talents; and his reiideuce in 
France at this feafon is confirmed by Boccacio, in his 
life of our poet, which Bayle feems to have had no 
opportunity of confulting. 

The election of Henry count of Luxembnrgh to 
the empire, in November 1308, afforded Dante apro- 
fpedt of being reftored to his native city, as he attached 
himfelf to the imereti of the new emperor, in whofe 
fervice he is fuppofed to have written his Latin trea- 
tife De Motiarchia, in which he aiferted the rights of 
the empire again ft the encroachments of the Papacy. 
In the year 1311, he inftigated Henry to lay liege to 
Florence ; in which enterprife, fays one of the bio¬ 
graphers, he did not appear in perfon, from motives of 
refpeft towards his native city. The emperorwas re- 
pulfed by the Florentines ; and his death, which hap¬ 
pened in the fucceeding year, deprived Dante of all 
hopes concerning re-eftabliflxment in Florence. After 
this difappointment, he is fuppofed to have palled fome 
years in roving about Italy in a ftate of poverty and 
diftrefs, till he found an honourable cftablilhment 
at Ravenna, under the protedlion qf Guido Novello 
da Polenta, the lord of that city, who received this il- 
luftrious exile with the nioft endearing liberality, con¬ 
tinued to protedl him through the few remainingyears 
of his life, and extended his munificence to the alhes 
of the poet. 

Eloquence was one of the many talents which Dante 
pofi’effed in an eminent degree. On this account he 
is faid to have been employed on fourteen different 
embaflies in the conrfe of his life, and to have fuc- 
ceeded in moll of them. His patron Guido had occa- 
fion to try his abilites in a fervice of this nature, and 
fiifpatched him as his ambaffador to negociats a peace 
with the Venetians, who were preparing for hoftilities 
againft Ravenna. Manetti afferts that he was unable 
to procure a public audicence at Venice, and returned 
to Ravenna by land, from his apprehenlions of the 
Venetian fleet ; when the fatigue of his journey, and 
the mortification of failing in his attempt to preferve 
his generous patron from the impending danger, threw 
him into a fever, which terminated in death on the 
14th of September 1321. He died, however, in the 
palace of his friend ; and the affectionate Guido paid 
the moft tender regard to his memory. This magni¬ 
ficent patron (fays Boccacio) commanded the body to 
be adorned with poetical ornaments, and, after being 
carried on a bier through the ftreets of Ravenna by the 
moft illullrious' citizens, to be depofited in a marble 
coffin. He pronounced himfelf the funeral oration, 
and exprefled his dcfxgn of ereftinga fplendid monu¬ 
ment in honour of the deceafed : a defign which his 
fubfequeni misfortunes rendered him unable to accom- 
plifli. At his requeftj many epitaphs were written on 
the poet : the beft of them (fays Boccacio) by Giovan¬ 
ni del Virgilio of Bologna, a famous author of that 
time, and the intimate friend of Dante. Boccacio then 
cites a few Latin verfes, not worth tranferibing, fix of 
which are quoted by Bayle as the compofitjon of Dante 
himfelf, on the authority of Paul Jovius. In 1483 
Bernardo Bembo, the father of the celebrated cardinal. 


raifed a handfome monument over the negledlcd alhes Dante, 
of the poet, with the following infeription : ' u 


Exigua tumuli Danthes hie forte jaceba* 

Squalenti nulli cognita pxnefitu; 

At nunc marmoreo lubnixus contleris arcu, 

Omnibus et cultu fplendidiore nites : 

Nimirum Uembus, Mufis iucenfus Etrufcis. 

Hue tibi, quem in primis hx coluere, dedit. 

Before this period the Florentines had vainly enden- 
voured to obtain the bones of their great poet from 
the city of Ravenna. In the age of Leo X. they 
made a fecond attempt, by afolcmn application to the' 
pope for that purpofe ; and the great Michael Angelo, 
an enthufiaftic admirer of Dante, very liberally offered 
to execute a magnificent monument to the poet. The 
hopes of the Florentines were again unfuccel'sful. The 
particulars off their lingular petition may be found in 
the notes to Codivi’s Life of Michael Angelo, 

At what time, and in what place, he executed the 
great and Angular work which has rendered him im¬ 
mortal, his numerous commentators feem unable to 
determine. Boccacio afferts, that he began it in his. 
35th year, and had finilhed feven cantos of his Infer¬ 
no before his exile ; that in the plunder of his houft* 
011 that event, the beginning of his poem was fortu¬ 
nately preferved, but remained for fome time neglec¬ 
ted, till its merit being accidently difeovered by an 
intelligent poet named Ditto, it was fent to the mar¬ 
quis Marcello Malefpina, an Italian nobleman, by whom 
Dante was then protefted. The marquis reftored thefe 
loft papers to the poet, and intreated him to proceed 
in a work which opened in fo promifing a manner. To 
this incident we are probably indebted for the poem of 
Dante, which he muft have continued under all the 
diladvantages of an unfortunate and agitated life. IE 
does not appear at whar time he completed it; per¬ 
haps before he quitted Verona, as he dedicated thcPa- 
radife to his Veronefe patron. The critics have vari- 
oufly accounted for his having called his poem Come¬ 
dia. He gave it that title (faid one of his fons), be- 
caufe it opens with diftrefs and clofes with felicity. 
The very high eftimationin which this production was 
held by his country, appears froma Angular inftitution. 
The republic of Florence, in the year 1373, affigned a 
public ftipend to a perfon appointed to read le&ures 
on the poem of Dante : Boccacio was the firft perfon 
engaged in this office; but his death happening in two 
years after his appointment, his comment extended 
only to the feventeen firft cantos of the Inferno. Th« 
critical differtations that have been written on Dante 
are almoft as numerous as thofe to which Homer lias 
given birth; the Italian, like the Grecian bard, has 
been the fubjedt of the higbeft panegyric, and of the 
groffeft invedtive. Voltaire has fpoken of him with 
that precipitate vivacity, which fo frequently led that 
lively Frenchman toinfult the reputation of the nobleft 
writers. In one of his entertaining letters, he fays to 
an Italian abbe, “ je fais grand cas du courage, avec 
lequel vous avez ofe dire que Dante etoit nn foil, et fon 
ouvrage un monftre.—Le Dante pourra entrer dans les 
bibliotheques des curieux, mais il tie fera jamais lu.” 
But more^temperate and candid critics have not been 
wanting to difplay the merits of this original poet. Mr 
Wartonhas introduced into his laft volume on Englifk 
4 Q, * poetry, 
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Bante, poetry, a judicious and fpirited fummary of Dante’s 

Dantzic. performance. 

' v Dante (John Baptift), a native of Perugia, an ex¬ 

cellent mathematician, called the new Dadalus , fortbe 
wings he made himfell, and with which he flew feveral 
times over the lake Thrafymenus. He fell in one of 
his enterprifes; the ironwork with which he managed 
one of his wings having failed ; by which accident he 
broke his thigh : but it was let by the furgeons, and 
he was afterwards called to Venice to proftfs mathe¬ 
matics. 

DANTZIC,' the capital of Polilh Pruflia, handing 
on a branch of the Viftula, about four miles above 
where it falls into the Baltic ; in E. Long. 18. 36. 
N.Lat. 54.20. This city is famous in hiftory on 
many accounts, particularly that of its being former¬ 
ly at the head of the Hanfeatic alfociation, common¬ 
ly called the Hanfe-towns. It is large, beautiful, po¬ 
pulous, and rich; its houfes generally are five Lories 
high ; and many of its flreets are planted with chef- 
nut-trees. One of the fuburbs is called Scotland j 
and the Scots have great privileges in confequence of 
their gallant defence of the town, under one of the fa¬ 
mily of Douglas, when it was beiieged by the Poles. 
It is faid there are upwards of 30,000 pedlars of that 
nation in Poland who travel on foot, and fome with 
three, four, or five horfes. In king Charles II.’s time 
they were about 53,000 : in that reign Sir John Den¬ 
ham and Mr Killigrew were fent to take the number 
of them, and to tax them by the poll, with the king of 
Poland’s licence ; which having obtained, they brought 
home L. to,000 Serling, befides their charges in the 
journey. Dantzic has a fine harbour; and is ftill a 
molt eminent commercial city, although itfeems to be 
fomewhat pad its meridian glory, which was probably 
about the time that the president de Thou wrote his 
much elteemed Hijloriafui Temporh, wherein,under the 
year 1607, he fo highly celebrates its commerce and 
grandeur. It is a republic, claiming a fmall adjacent 
territory about forty miles round it, which were under 
the protection of the king and the republic of Poland. 
Its magifiracy, and the majority of its inhabitants, are 
Lutherans ; although the Romanills and Calvaniffs be 
equally tolerated in it. It has 26 parilhes, with many 
convents and hofpitals. The inhabitants have been 
computed to amount to 200,000 ; but later computa¬ 
tions fall very confiderably ihort of it, as appears by 
its annual bill of mortality, exhibited by Dr Bufching, 
who tells us, that in the year 1752, there died but 
1846 perfons. Its own flipping is numerous ; but 
the foreign flips confantly reforting to it are more 
fo, whereof 1014 arrived there in the year 1752; in 
which year alfo 1288 Polifli veffels came down the 
- Viftulaj chiefly laden with corn, for its matchlefs gra¬ 
naries ; from whence that grain is diftributed to maty 
foreign nations, Poland being jnftly deemed the great- 
ell magazine of corn in all Europe, and Dantzic the 
greatell port for def ributing it every where : befides 
which,,Dantzic exports greatquantities of navalflores, 
and vafi variety of other articles. Dr Bufching af¬ 
firms, that it appears from ancient records, as early as 
the year 097, that Dantzic was a large commercial 
city, ancfnot a village or inconfiderable town, as fome 
pretend. The inhabitants of Dantzic have often 
changed their mailers, and have fometimes been un¬ 


der the protection of the Englilh and Dutch j but ge- Dantzic 
nerally have frown a great predilection for the king- II 
dom and republic of Poland, as being lefs likely to ri- D a ph ene - 
val them in their trade, or abridge them of their inr- " w ” 
munities, which reach even to the privilege of coining 
money. Though frongly fortified, and pofleffed of 
150 large brafs cannon, it could not, through its iitua- 
tion, hand a regular liege, being furrounded with emi¬ 
nences. In 1734, the inhabitants dilcovered a remark¬ 
able attachment and fidelity towards Stauiflatis king 
of Poland, not only when his enemies, the Ruflians, 
were at their gates, but even in poiftflion of the city. 

This city was exempted by the late king of Pruflia 
from thofe claims which be made on the neighbouring 
countries; notwithfianding which, his Pmflian ma- 
jefly loon alter thought proper to feize on the terri¬ 
tories belonging to Dantzic, under pretence of their 
having been formerly part of Polifli Pruflia. He then 
proceeded to poffefs himfelf of the port-duties belong¬ 
ing to that city, and erected a cufiom-houfe in the 
harbour, where he laid arbitrary and infupportable du¬ 
ties upon goods exported or imported. To complete 
the fyltem of opprellion, cufom-houfes were erected 
at the very gaLes of Dantzic, fo that no perfons 
could go in or out of the town without being fearch- 
ed in the .ffricteft manner. Such is the treatment 
which the city of Dantzic has received from the king 
of Pruflia, though few cities have ever exif ed which 
have been comprehended in fo many general and par¬ 
ticular treaties, and wbofe rights and liberties have 
been fo frequently fecured, and guarantied by fomany 
great powers, and by fuch a long and regular fiicceflion 
of public acts, as that of Danzic has been. In the year 
1784, it was blockaded by his troops on various pre¬ 
tences ; but by the interpofition of the emprefs of Raf¬ 
fia and of the king of Poland, they were withdrawn ; 
and a compromife having taken place, the city was 
fefiored to its former immunities. Neverthehfs, its 
trade has fince been rather upon the decline, the mer¬ 
chants choofing to fettle where their property may 
he more l'ccure. 

DANUBE, the largefl: and moll confiderable river 
in Europe, riling in the Black Forefl, nearZunberg; 
and running N. E. through Swabia by Ulm, the ca¬ 
pital of that country ; then running E. through Baf- 
faria and Aulfria, paffes by Ratifbon, Paffau, Ens, and 
Vienna. It then enters Hungary, and runs S. E. from 
Prefburg to Buda, and fo on to Belgrade; after which 
it divides Bulgaria from Molachia and Moldavia, dif- 
charging itfelf by feveral channels into the Black Sea, 
in the province of Befliirabia. Towards the mouth, 
it was called the Jfler by the ancients ; and it is now 
faid, that four of the mouths are choaked up with fand, 
and that there are only two remaining. It begins to 
be navigable for boats at Ulm, and receives feveral 
large rivers as it paffes along. It is fo deep between 
Buda and Belgrade, that the Turks and Chrifiians have 
had men of war upon it ; and yet it is not navigable 
to the Black Sea, on account of the cataracts. The 
Danube was generally fuppofed to be the northern 
boundary of the Roman empire in Europe. It was 
worfhipped as a deity by the Scythians. 

DAPHNE, a daughter of the river Peneus by 
the goddefs Terra, of whom Apollo became enamour¬ 
ed. This paflion had been raifed by Cupid ; with 

whom 
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Daphne, whom Apollo, proud of his late conqueft of the ftr- 

‘-*-- pent Python, had difputed the power of hi j dans. 

Daphne heard with horror the addreli’es of the god, 
and endeavoured to remove herfelf from lus importu¬ 
nities by flight. Apollo purfued her, and Daphne, 
fearful of being caught, inu eated the ailniaiico of the 
gods, who changed her into a laurel. Apollo clown¬ 
ed his head with the leaves of the laurel, and tor 
ever ordered that that tree fltould be iacred to his di¬ 
vinity. Some fay that Daphne v,as admired by Leu¬ 
cippus, fon of CEnomaus king of Pifa, who to be in 
her company difguifed his lex and attended her in the 
woods in the habit of a huntrels. Leucippus gained 
Daphne’s efteem and love ; but Apollo, who was his 
powerful rival, difeovered his fex, and Leucippus w as 
killed by the companions of Diana. Daphne was al- 
fo the name of a daughter of Tireltas, prieftefs in the 
temple of Delphi. She was confecrated to the fervice 
of Apollo by the Epigoni, or according to others by 
the goddefs Teilus. She was called Sibyl 011 account 
of the wildnefs of her looks and exprellions when lhe 
delivered oracles. Her oracles were generally in verfe ; 
and Hotner, according to fonte accounts, has intro¬ 
duced much of her poetry in his compolitions. 

Daphne (anc. geog.), a fmall village near to, or 
in the fuburbs of, Antiochia of Selcucis in Syria; with 
a large grove, well watered with fprings : In the mid¬ 
dle of the grove flood the temple of Apollo and Diana. 
Its extent was 80 ftadia or 10 miles; the diftance 
from the city five miles : A place pleafant and agree¬ 
able, from the plenty of water and the temperature of 
the air, and its foft breathing breezes. The grove 
was of bay-trees, intermixed with cyprefs ; which laft. 
multiplied fo fall, as to occupy the whole of it. Pom- 
pey gave fome land for enlarging the grove. Antio- 
chus Epiphanes built a very large temple of Daph- 
nasus Apollo. The place at length became fo infa¬ 
mous, that people of modelty and charafter avoided 
refortiug thither: fo that Daphnici marts became pro¬ 
verbial. 

Daphne (anc. geog.), a fmall diftri<St on the lake 
Samachonitis, in the Higher Galilee, very pleafant and 
plentifully watered with fprings, which feed the Lefs 
Jordan; whence its name feenis to arife, probably in 
imitation of that near Antioch of Syria on the river 
Orontes. 

Daphne, Spurge-laurel; a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the oftandria clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 31ft order, 
VeprecuU. There is no calyx; the corolla is quadri- 
fid and marcefcent, inclofing the Lamina. The fruit 
is a monofpermous berry. There are 15 fpecies ; of 
which the following are the moll remarkable. 

i. Mezereum, the mezereon or fparge-olive, is a low 
deciduous fhrttb. It is a native of Germany, and has 
been alfo difeovered in England in fome woods near 
Andover in Hamplhire. Of this elegant plant there 
are four varieties : 1. The white ; 2. The pale-red ; 
3. The crimfan; and, 4. The purple-flowering.— 
Hanbury is very lavifh of his praife of thefe fhrttbs. 
He fays, “ they have each every perfection to recom¬ 
mend them as flowering-fhrubs. In the firfl place, 
they are of low growth, feldom ariftng to more than 
three or four feet in height, and therefore are proper 
even for the fmalleft gardens. In the next place, they 


will be in bloom \\ hen few trees, tfpecially of the Daphn». 

flmibby tribe, prdcuL their honours. It will be in -*- 

February, nay, loir.cLimes m January; then will the 
twigs be garniihed with flowers all around from one 
end to the other. Each twig lias the appearance of a, 
fpike of flowers of the molt coiifummate lultre ; and 
as the leaves are not yet out, whcclur yon behold this 
tree near or at a dillance, it has a molt enchanting 
appearance. But this is not all j the lenie ot fmell- 
ijig is peculiar ly regaled by the flowers; their lpicy 
fvvectnefs is ditfufctl around, and the air is perfumed 
with their odours to a confiderable dillance. Many 
flowers, deemed fweet, are not liked by all ; but the 
agreeable inoffenfive fweetnefs of the mezereon has e- 
ver delighted the fenle of fmelliug, whilft the luftre 
of its blow has feafted the eye. IS either is this the 
only plcafure the tree bellows : for kciidcsfile beauty 
of the leaves, which come out afar the flowers are. 
fallen, and w hich are of a plealaiu green colour and 
an oblong figure, it will be full of red berries in June, 
which will continue growing till the autumn. Of 
thefe berries the birds are very fond ; fo that whoever 
is delighted with thofe fongllers, Ihould have a quan¬ 
tity of them planted all over the outikks of his wilder- 
nefs quarters.” 

2. Gnidium, the flax-leaved daphne, is a low de¬ 
ciduous llirub ; native of Italy, Spain, and about 
Montpelier. This fpecies feldom grows higher than 
three feet. The branches are very (lender, and orna¬ 
mented wdth narrow, fpear-fliaped, pointed leaves, 
much like thole of the common flax, i he flow ers are 
produced in panicles at the ends of the branches: 

They arc fmall, come out in June, but are rarely fuc- 
ceeded by feeds in England. 

3. Cneorum, the fpear-ieaved daphne or cneo- 
rum, is a very low deciduous llirub ; native of Switzer¬ 
land, Hungary, the Alps, and Pyrenean mountains. 

This rifes with a flirubby, branching ftalk, to about 
a foot or a foot and .an half high. The leaves are nar¬ 
row, fpear-lhaped, and grow irregularly on the branch¬ 
es. The flowers are produced in chillers at the ends 
of the little twigs : They make their appearance in 
March, are of a purple colour, and pofleued of a fra¬ 
grance little inferior to that of the mezereon ; but 
they are feldom fucceeded by feeds in England. 

4. Tartonraira, the oval leaved daphne or tartou- 
raira, a very low deciduous fhrub, is a native of France 
and Italy. This rifes with a woody ftalk to the height 
of about two feet. The branches are numerous, ir¬ 
regular, tough, and covered with a light-brown-co¬ 
loured bark. The leaves are oval, very fmall, fo.ft to- 
the touch, and (billing. The flowers are produced in 
clufters from the Tides of the Talks : They are white, 
comeout in June, and are fucceeded by roundilh ber¬ 
ries which feldom ripen in England. This fort ihould 
have a dry foil and warm lituation. 

5. Alpina, the alpine daphne or chamelsea, is a 
low deciduous fhrub native of the Alps, Geneva, 

Italy, and Auflria. This will grow up to the height 
of about a yard. The leaves are fpear-lhaped, obtufe, 
and hoary underneath. The flowers came out in clnf- 
ters from the Tides of the branches, and are very fra¬ 
grant : They appear in March, and are fucceeded by 
red berries that ripen in September. 

6 . Thymelaea, the milkwort-leaved daphne or the 

thymelaea j 
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Itaphne. thymelaea; a low deciduous fhrub, native of Spain and 
■ v/ ' ihe fouth ofFrance. The thymelos will grow up tothe 
height of a yard. The,/talks of this ipecies are up¬ 
right, branched, and covered with a light-brown bark. 
The ieaves are fpear-fhaped, fmooth, and in fome re- 
fpett referable thole of milk-wort. The flowers are 
produced in chillers from the lidts of the/talks: They 
are of a greenilli colour, have no foot-ftalks, appear in 
March, and are fucceeded by fmall yellowilh berries, 
which will be ripe in Anguft. This fort requires a 
dry foil and a warm lituation. 

7. Vilofa, the hairy-leaved daphne, a very low de¬ 
ciduous flirub, native of Spain and Portugal. The 
ftalks are ligneous, about two feet high, and fend 
forth branches alternately from the fides. The leaves 
are fpear-lhaped, plane, hairy on both fides, and grow 
on very fhort footflalks. The flowers have very nar¬ 
row tubes, are fmall and make no great fliow : They 
come out in June, and are not fuceeeded by ripe feeds 
in England. This flirub, in fomc firuations, retains 
its leaves all winter in fuch beauty as to caufe it to be 
ranked among the low-growing evergreens; but as in 
others it is fotnetimes Ihattered with the firft bleak 
winds, it is left to the gardener whether to place this 
flirub among the deciduous trees or evergreens. 

8. Latireola, the fpnrge laurel or evergreen daph¬ 
ne ; a low evergreen lb rub, common in fome parts of 
England, alfo in Switzerland and France. This flirub 
feldom grows more than a yard or four feet high; it 
fends out many branches from the bottom, and tbefe 
are covered with a fmooth light-brown bark that is 
very thick. The bark on the younger branches is 
fmooth and green ; and thefe are very clofely garnifli- 
ed with leaves of a delightful Among lucid green co¬ 
lour. Thefe leaves fit clofe to the branches, and are 
produced in fuch plenty, that they have the appear¬ 
ance, at a fmall diftance, of clutters at the ends of the 
branches. They are fpear-lhaped, Aiming, fmooth, 
and thick: their edges are entire. Hanbury extols 
this plant with a degree of enthufiafm: continuing, 
“ and this is another excellent property of this tree, 
that it is thus poflefled of fuch delightful leaves for its 
ornament. Thefe leaves, when growing under the 
drip of trees, fpread open, and exhibit their green pure 
and untarnifiied, in its natural colour ; when planted 
fingly in expofed places, they naturally turn back with 
a kind of twill, and the natural green of the leaf is of¬ 
ten alloyed with a brownifit tinge. This (limb is alfo 
valuable on account of its flowers ; not becaufc they 
make any great fliow, but from their fragrance, and 
the time they appear; for it will be in blow the be¬ 
ginning of January, and will continue fo until the 
middle or latter end of April before the flowers /all 
off; during which time they never fail to diifufe a- 
broad their agreeable odours which are refrelhing and 
inoffenlive. In the evenings efpecially, they are more 
than commonly liberal ; infomuch that a few plants 
will often perfume the whole end of a garden ; and 
when this happens early, before many flowers appear, 
the nnlkilful in flowers, perceiving an uncommon fra- 
grancy, are at once (truck with furprize, and immedi¬ 
ately begin enquiring from whence- it can proceed. 
Neither are its odours confined to a garden only ; but, 
when planted near windows, they will enter parlours, 
and afeend even into bed-chambers, to the great com¬ 


fort of the poffeflbr, and furprize of every freflt vifi- Daphne. 

tor.” Thefe flowers make but little fliow ; for they '- v ~ 

are fmall, and of a greenifh-yellow. They are pro¬ 
duced among/l the leaves from the fides of the /talks, 
in fmall clutters, and will often be fo hid by them, as 
to be unnoticed by any but the curious. They are 
fucceeded by oval berries, which are firtt green, and 
afterwards black when ripe. Thefe berries will be 
in fuch plenty as to be very ornamental; but will 
foon be eaten up by the birds; which is another good 
property of this tree, as it invites the different forts 
of whittling birds to flock where it is planted in great 
plenty. 

Propagation. The mezereon ripens its feeds in Bri¬ 
tain, which may at any time be eaiily obtained, if they 
are fecured from birds. Previous therefore to fowing, 
the healthie/i and moll thriving trees of the white, the 
pale, and the deep-red forts, fliould be marked out, and 
as foon as the berries begin to alter from green, they 
mutt be covered with nets, to fecure them from the 
birds, which would oiherwife devour them all. The 
berries will be ripe in July ; and due obfervance mutt 
be had to pick them' up as they fall from the trees, 
and to kee-p the forts feparate. As foon as they are 
all fallen, or yon have enough for your purpofe, they 
may then be /own. The belt foil lor thefe plants is a 
good fat black earth, fuch as is found in kitchen-gar¬ 
dens that have l ccn well manured and managed for 
many years. In fuch foil as this they will not only 
come up better, but will grow to a greater height 
than in any other. Mo particular regard need be paid to 
the fltiiation ; for as this tree is a native of the northern 
parts of Europe, it will grow in a north border, and 
flouriih there as well as in a fouth ; nay, if there be 
any difference the north border is more eligible than 
the fouth. The ground being made fine, and cleared 
of roots of all forts, the feeds fhould be fown hardly 
half an inch depth. The mould being riddled over them 
that depth, let the beds be netted up, and they will 
want no other attention until the fpring. Thefe" feeds 
will fotnetimes remain in the ground two years ; but 
for the mo ft part they come up the fpring after fow¬ 
ing ; and the feedlings will require no other care du- 
uing the fummer than weeding, and gentle watering 
in dry weather. After they have been in the feed-bed 
one year, the ftrongeft may be drawn out, and planted 
in the nurfery, to make room for the others ; though, 
if they do not come up very clofe, it would be as well 
to let them remain in the feed-bed until the fecond 
autumn : when they fhould be taken up with care, and 
planted in beds at a foot afunder each way. This 
will be diftance enough for thefe low-growing (limbs. 

October is the beft month for planting them out final¬ 
ly; for although they will grow' if removed any time 
between then and fpring, yet that will certainly be a 
more proper feafon than when they are in full blow. 

Such is the culture of this Ihrub. The other fpecies 
of this genus require a different management. 

The fpnrge laurel is propagated by feeds, in the 
fame manner, as the common mezereon. The feeds 
mutt be preferved from the birds by nets, until they 
are ripe. Soon after, they mutt be fown as is direct¬ 
ed foi-f the mezereon. They will often be two years 
before they come up ; during which time, and after¬ 
wards, they may have the fame management as has 

been 
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Daphne, been laid down for the common mezereon until they 

■—-v-'be finally fet out. This thrub will grow in almoft 

any foil or fituation, but flouriihes moll under the 
fhade. and drip of taller plants, giving a peculiar 
cheerfulnefs to the bottoms of groves and clumps in 
winter. 

All the other forts are with fome difficulty propa¬ 
gated and retained. They will by no means bear re¬ 
moving, even when feedlings ; and if ever this is at¬ 
tempted, not one in an hundred muft be expected to 
grow. They are raifed by feeds, which are received 
from the places where they grow naturally j and he 
who is defirous of having thefe plants, muft manage 
them in the following manner : Let a compofl: be pre¬ 
pared of thefe equal diviiions; one-fourth part of lime- 
rubbifh ; one-fourth part of drift or fea fand ; another 
of fplinters of rocks, fome broad and others fma.lier ; 
and the other part of maiden earth from a rich paf- 
ture. Let thefe be mixed all together, and filled in¬ 
to la rgiflt pots. In each of thefe pots put a feed or 
two, about half an inch deep, in the fineft of the 
mould. We receive the feeds in the fpring ; fo that 
.there is little hopes of their coming up until the fpring 
following: Let, therefore, the pots be fet in the (hade 
all the hammer, and in the autumn removed into a 
Warm fituation, where they may enjoy every influence 
of the fun’s rays all winter. In March let them be 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed, and the plan ts will foon 
after appear. This bed will caufethenuo be ftroug plants 
by the autumn ; and when all danger of froftis over, 
they may be uncovered wholly, and permitted to en¬ 
joy the open air. In the autumn, they Ihould be re- 
moved into the greenhoufe, or fet under an hot-bed 
frame all winter; and'in fpring they Ihould be placed 
where they are to continue, moulding them up the 
height of the pot; the pots being fufliciently broken 
to make way for their roots as they lhoot, and then 
left to nature.—The fituation of the four tenderer 
forts muft; be well flickered: and if it be naturally 
crocky, fandy, and dry, it will be the better ; for in 
the places where they grow naturally, they ftrike into 
the crevices of rocks, and flouriih where there is hard¬ 
ly any appearance of foil. 

This is one method of obtaining thefe flifubs. A- 
nother way is, by flowing the feeds in the places where 
they are to remain. The fituation and nature of the 
foil Ihould be as near that above deferibed as pof- 
fible ; and the mould (honld be made fine in fome pla¬ 
ces, and a feed or two fown in each. After this, pegs 
Ihould be Hack down on each fide of them, to diredl 
to the places were they are fown. The exaflefl care 
mull be obferved, all fummer to pull up the weeds 
as often as they appear ; for if they are permitted 
to get ftrong, and have great roots they will pull 
up the feeds with them. In the fpring following, 
if the feeds are good, the plants will appear. During 
the fummer, they Ihould be watered in dry weather; 
and, for the firlt winter or two, Ihould have fome 
furze-bufhes pricked all round them, at a proper dis¬ 
tance, which will break the keen edge of the frofiy 
winds,' and prefqrve the young plants until they are 
ftrong enough to defend themfelves. 

The cneorum and the alpine chamelasa are very 
hardy, and will grow in the coldeft fituation ; but the 
•ther forts ihould have a warm foil, and a well-lhekered 
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lite, or they will be fubjed to be deftroyedin bad wea- Daphne, 
ther. - Daphne- 

Medicinalproperties . The root of the mezereon was phoria. ^ 
long ufed in theLifbon dietdrink for venereal complaints, 
particularly nodes and other fymptoms refilling the ufe 
of mercury; but with the compolition of this article we 
were unacquainted, till au account of it was publifhed in 
the Edinburgh Phyfical ElFays, by Dr Donald Monro 
of London. On chewing it a little, it proves very pun¬ 
gent, and its acrimony is accumulated about the fauces, 
and is very durable, it is employed chiefly under the 
form of decodtion ; and it enters the decoicum farf'a- 
parillae compofitum of the London college ; but it has 
alfo been ufed in powder combined with ■ lbme inactive 
one, as that of liquorice root. It is apt to occafion vo¬ 
miting and purging ; fomuft be begun in grain-dofes, 
anil gradually increafed. It is often ufefnlly com¬ 
bined with mercury. The bark of the root contains 
moft acrimony, though fome prefer the woody part. 

Mezereon has alio been ufed with good effects in tu¬ 
mors and cutaneous eruptions not venereal. The 
whole plant is very corrolive. Six of the berries will 
kill a wolf. A woman gave 12 grains of the berries 
to her daughter who had a quartan ague ; flie vomited 
blood, and died immediately. 

DAPHNEPHOR 1 A, a feftival in honour of A- 
pollo, celebrated every ninth year by the Boeotians. It 
was then ufual to adorn an olive bough with garlands of 
laurel and other flowers, and placed on the top a bra¬ 
zen globe, on which were fufpended fmaller ones. In 
the middle was placed a number of crowns, and a globe 
of inferior fize, and the bottom was adorned with a 
faffron coloured garment. The globe on the top re- 
prefented the fun or Apollo. That in the middle was 
an emblem of the moon, and the others of the liars. 

The crowns, which were 65 in number, reprefented the 
fun’s annual revolution. This bough was carried in fo- 
lemn proceffioB'by a beautiful youth of auilluftriousfami- 
ly, and-whofe parents were both living. The youth was 
dreffed in rich garments which reached to the ground, 
his hair hung loofe and difheveiled, his head was cover¬ 
ed with a golden crown, and he wore on his feet fhoes 
cz\\t& Iphicratidtr, from Iphicrates an Athenian, who 
firft invented them. He was called laurel- 

bearer ; and at that time he executed the office of prieft 
of Apollo. He was preceded by one of his neareft re¬ 
lations, bearing a rod adorned with garlands, and be¬ 
hind him followed a train of virgins with branches in 
their hands. In this order the proceffion advanced as 
far as the temple of Apollo, furnamed Ifmenius, where 
fupplicatory hymns were fung to the god.^This fefti¬ 
val owes its origin to the following circumftance: 

When an oracle advifed the iEtolians, who inhabited 
Arne and the adjaccnt country, to abandon their ancient 
poffeffions and go in queft of a fettlement, they invaded 
the Theban territories, which at that time were pilla¬ 
ged by an army of Pelafgians. As the celebration of 
Apollo’s feftival was near, both nations, who reli- 
gioufly obferved it, laid afide all hoftilities, and ac¬ 
cording to cuftom cut down laurel boughs from mount 
Helicon, and in the neighbourhood of the river Melas, 
and walked in proceffion in honour of the divinity. 

The day that this folemnity was obferved,Polematas the 
general of the Boeotian army faw a youth in a dream, 
that prefented him with a complete fuit of armour, and 

commanded 
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commanded the Boeotians to offer foletnn prayers to 
Apollo, and walk in proceffion with laurel lioaghs in 
their hands every ninth year. Three days after this 
j dream, the Boeotian general made a Tally and cut off 
the greatell part of the beliegers, who were compelled 
by this blow to relinquifh their enterprife. Pofematas 
immediately inbituted a novennial feftival to the god, 
who feemed to be the patron of the Boeotians. 

DAPIFER, the dignity or office of grand-mafter 
of a prince’s houfehold. This title was given by the 
Emperor of Conbantinople to the Czar of Ruffia as a 
teflimony of favour. In France the like officer was in¬ 
ftituted by Charlemagne, under the title of dapiferat; 
and the dignity of dapifer is /till fubfifting in Germany, 
the eledtor of Bavaria afiuming the title of arch dapi¬ 
fer of the empire, whofe office is, at the coronation of the 
emperor, to carry the firft dilh of meat to table on 
horfeback. 

DAPPLE-bay, in the manege: When bay horfes 
have marks of a dark bay, they are called dapple-bays. 

Dapple Black ; When a black horfe has got fpotsor 
marks more black or fhining than the reft of his fkin, 
he is called a dapple-black. 

DARANTASIA, (anc. geog.), Forum Glau¬ 

d'd by the Romans ; a town of the Centrones in Gallia 
Narbonenfis, fituated between Lemincum and Augufta 
Praetoria. Now Moujliers , and Moujliers e?i Tarantaife, 
in Savoy. 

DARAPTI, among logicians, one of the modes of 
fyilogifms of the third figure, whofe premifes are lyii- 
verfal affirmatives, and the conclufionis a particular af¬ 
firmative : thus, 

Dar- Every body is divifible ; 

ap- Every body is a fubftance ; 

ti, Therefore, fome fubftance is divifible. 

DARDA, a town and fort of Lower Hungary, 
built by the Turks in 1686, and taken by the lmpe- 
rialifts the next year, in whofe hands it remains. It is 
feated on the rive Draw, 10 miles from its confluence 
with the Danube, and at the end of the bridge ofEf- 
feck. E. Long. 19. 10. N. Lat. 45. 45. 

DARDANELLES, two ancient and ftrong cables 
of Turkey, one of which is in Romania, and the other 
in Narolia, on each fide the canal formerly called the 
Hellefpont. This keeps up a communication with the 
Archipelago, and the Propontis or fea of Marmora. 
The month of the canal is four miles and a half over: 
and the cables w r ere built in 1659, to fecure the Turk- 
iffi fleet from the infults of the Venetians. The blips 
that come from Conbantinople are fearched at the 
cable on the lide of Natolia, to fee what they have on 
board. 

DARDANIA, (anc. geog.), a dibridl of Moefia 
Superior to the South. Now the fouth part of Servia, 
towards the confines of Macedonia and Illyricum, Dar- 
dani was the name of the people, who feem to have been 
defceudants of the Dardaui of Troas. Alfo a fmall di- 
ftrift of Troas, along the Hellefpont, (Mela, Virgil.) 
—And the ancient name of Samothracia, (Pliny ); front 
Dardantts, who removed thither. 

DARDANIUMpromontorium, (Pliny) ; Dar- 
danis, (Strabo): A promontory of Troas, near A- 
bydos, running out into the Hellefpont; with a cog- 
nominal town at it, called alfo Dardanus and Darda- 
tium-. All which give name to the Dardanelles. 
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DARDANUS, a fon of Jupiter and Elefira, who, Dardana* 
after the death of his brother Jabon, left Samothrace H 
his country, and paffcd into Aba Minor, where he mar- Darien. ^ 
ried Batia, the daughter of Teucria, king of Teucria. 

After the death of his father-in-law he afcended the 
throne, and reigned 62 years. He built the city of 
Dardania, and was^eckoned the founder of the king¬ 
dom of Troy. He was fucceeded by Erichthonius. 
According* to fome, Corybas, his nephew, accompa¬ 
nied him to Teucria, where he introduced the worlhip 
of Cybele. Dardanus taught his fubjefts to worlhip 
Minerva, and he gave them two battles of the goddefs, 
one of which is well known by the name of Palladium. 
According to Virgil, Dardanus was an Italian by origin. 

DARE, in ichthyology, the fame with dace. See 
Dace. 

DARES, a Phrygian, who lived during the Tro¬ 
jan war, in which he was-engaged, and of which he 
wrote the hibory in Greek. This liibory was extant 
in the age of Aslian ; the Latin tranilatiou, now ex¬ 
tant, is univerfally believed to be fpurious, though it 
is attributed by fome to Cornelius'Nepos. This tranf- 
lationfirb made its appearance A. D. 1477, at Milan. 

Homer fpeaks of him, II. v. 10. and 27. 

DARIC, iu antiquity, a famous piece of gold, firb 
coined by Darius the Mede about 538 years before 
Chrib ; probably during his bay at Babylon, out of th e 
vab quantity of gold which had been accumulated in 
the treafury. From thence it was difperfed over the 
eab, and alfo into Greece ; fo that the Perban daric, 
which was alfo called ftater, was the gold coin beb 
known in Athens in ancient times. According to Dr 
Bernard, it weighed two grains more than one of our 
guineas; but as it was very fine, and contained lit¬ 
tle alloy, it may be reckoned worth about 25s. ber- 
ling. Plutarch informs us, that the darics were 
barnped on one fide with an archer clothed in a long 
robe, and crowned with a fpiked crown, holding a bow 
in his left hand and an arrow in his right; and on the 
other fide with the effigies of Darius. All the other 
pieces of gold of the fame weight and value rhat were 
coined by thefucceeding kings, both of the Perfian and 
Macedonian race, were called darics, from Darius, in 
whofe reign this coin commenced. Of thefe there 
were whole darics and half darics ; and they are called 
in thofe parts of Scripture written after the Baby- 
loniffi captivity, adarkonim ; and by the talmudibs, 
darkotioth. Greaves fays that the daric is bill found in 
Perfia ; but it is certainly very fcarce and perhaps of 
doubtful antiquity. 

DARIEN, or the Ibhmus of Panama, is a pro¬ 
vince between South and North America, being a nar¬ 
row ibhmus, or neck of land, which joins them to¬ 
gether. It is bounded on the north by the North Sea, 
on the South by the South Sea, on the eab by the 
gulph or river of Darien, and on the web by another 
part of the South Sea and the province of Veragua. It 
lies in the form of a bow, or crefcent, about the great 
bay of Panama, in the South Sea ; and is 300 miles 
in length and 60 in breadth. This province is not 
the richeb, but is of the greateb importance to Spain, 
and has been the feene of more actions than any other 
in America. The wealth of Peru is brought hither, 
and from hence exported to Europe. This has indu¬ 
ced many enterprifing people to make attempts on Pa¬ 
nama, 
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j>arien. nama, Porto-Bello, and other towns of this province, 

*---^ in hopes of obtaining a rich booty. 

The Scotch got polleffion of part of this province in, 
1699, and attempted to form an eftablilhment which 
would have proved one of the molt ufeful and import¬ 
ant that eyer was projected. Of the rife, progrefs, and 
cataftrophe, of this well-imagined, but ill-fated, under¬ 
taking, Sir John Dalrymple, in the 2d volume of his 
Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland, has given a 
very interefting account, authenticated in every parti¬ 
cular by unqueftionable documents. The projector 
arid leader of the Darien expedition was a clergyman 
of the name of Paterfon 5 who having a violent pro- 
penfity to fee foreign countries, he made his profeifton 
the inflrument of indulging it by going to the new 
weftern world, under the pretence of convening the In¬ 
dians to the religion of the old. In his courles there 
he became acquainted with Cap. Dampier and Mr Wa¬ 
fer, who afterwards publilhed, the one his Voyages and 
the other his Travels, in the region where the Repara¬ 
tion is narrowed between the Atlantic and the South 
Seas; apd both of whom, particularly the firft, appear 
by their books to have been men of confiderable obfer- 
•vation. But he got much more knowledge from men 
who could neither write nor read, by cultivating the 
acquaintance of forae of the old Buccaneers, who af¬ 
ter furviving their glories and their crimes. Hill in the 
extremity of age and misfortune, recounted with trans¬ 
port the eafe with which they had palled and repaired 
from the one fea to the other, fometimes in hundreds 
together, and driving firings of mules before them 
loaded with the plunder of friends and of foes. Paterfon 
having examined the places, Satisfied himfelf, that on 
the Ifthmus Darien there was a trad of country run- 
_ ning acrofs from the Atlantic to the South Sea, which 
the Spaniards had never polfelled, and inhabited by a 
people continually at war with them ; that along the 
coaft, on the Atlantic fide, there lay a firing of illands 
called the Sambaloes, uninhabited and full of natural 
ftrength and forefts, from which la ft circumftance one 
of them was called the ifland of the Pines that the feas 
there were filled with turtle and the manatee or fea- 
cow ; that midway between Porto-Bello and Cartha- 
gena, but near 50 leagues diftantfrom either, at a place 
called Atta, in the mouth of the river of Darien, there 
was a natural harbour, capable of receiving the greateft 
fleets, and defended from ftorms by other illands which 
covered the mouth of it, and from enemies by a pro¬ 
montory which commanded the paffage, and by hidden 
rocks in the paffage itfelf; that on the other fide of 
the ifthmus, and in the fame trad of country, there 
were natural harbours, equally capacious and well de¬ 
fended ; that the two feas were conceded by a ridge 
of hills, which by their height, created a temperate 
climate in the midft of the moft fultry latitudes, and 
were flieltered by forefts, yet not rendered damp by 
them, becaufe the trees grew at a diftancc from each 
other, having very little under-wood; that, contrary 
to the barren nature of hilly countries, the foil was of 
a black mould two or three feet deep, and producing 
fponta,neou(ly the fine tropical fruits and plants, and 
roots and herbs ; that roads could be made with eafe 
along the ridge, by which mules, and even carriages, 
might pafs from the one fea to the other in the fpace 
Voi, V. 


of a day > and confequently this paffage feemed to be Harlem 

pointed out by the linger of nature, as a common cen- - - v — 

tre to conned together the trade and- intercourfe of the 
univerfe. 

Paterfon knew that Ihips which ftretch in a ftraiglit 
line from one point to another, and with one wind, 
run lefs rilks, and require fewer hands, than Ihips 
which pafs through many latitudes, turn with many 
coafts, and require many winds; in evidence of which, 
veffels of feven or eight hundred tons burden are often 
to be found in the South Seas, navigated by no more 
than eight or ten hands, becaufe thefe hands have little 
elfe to do than to fet their fails when they begin their 
voyage, and to take them in when they end it; that 
as foon as Ihips from Britain got fo far fouth as to 
reach the trade-wind, which never varies, that wind 
would carry them to Darien,, and the fame wind 
would carry Ihips from the bay of Panama, on the op- 
polite fide of the ifthmus, to the flaft-Indies; that a& 
foon as Ihips coming from the Eaft-Indics to the bay 
of Panama got fo far north as the latitude of 40, to 
reach the wefterly winds, which, about that latitude, 
blow almpft as regularly front the weft as the trade- 
winds do from the eaft, thefe winds would carry them, 
in the track of the Spanilh Acapulco Ihips, to the 
coaft of Mexico; from whence the land-wind, which 
blows for ever front the north to the fouth, would car¬ 
ry them along the coaft of Mexico into the bay of Pa¬ 
nama. So that in going from Britain, Ihips would 
encounter no uncertain winds, except fitting their paf¬ 
fage fouth into the latitude of the trade-wind ; in co¬ 
ming from India to the bay of Panama no uncertain 
winds, except in their paffage north to the latitude of 
the wefterly winds ; and in going from the other fide 
of the ifthmus to the eaft, no uncertain wind whatfoever. 

—Gold was feen by Paterfon in fome places of the 
ifthmus; and hence an illand on the Atlantic fide Was 
called the Golden JJl'and , and a river on the fide to the * 
South Sea was called the Golden River; but thefe were 
objects which he regarded not at that time, becaufe far 
greater were in his eye ; the removing of diftances, the ' 
drawing nations near to each other, the prefervation 
of the valuable lives of feamen, and the faving in 
freight, fo important to merchants, and in time fo im¬ 
portant to them, and to an animdl whofe life is of fo 
Ihort a duration as that of man. 

By this obfeure Scotfman, a projed was formed r@. 
fettle, on this negleded fpot, a great and powerful co¬ 
lony ; not as other colonies have for the moft part 
been fettled, by chance, and unproteded by the coun¬ 
try from whence they went; but by fyftem, upon fore¬ 
fight, and to receive the ample protedion of thofe go¬ 
vernments to whom he was to offer his projed, And 
certainly no greater idea has been formed fince the time 
of Columbus. 

Paterfon’s original intention was to offer his project 
to England, as the country which had moft intereft in 
it, not only from the benefit common to all nations, 
of Ihortening the length of voyages to the Eaft Indies, 
but by the effed which it would have had to conned 
the interefts of her European, Weft Indian, American, 

African, and Eaft Indian trade. But Paterfon having 
few acquaintance, and no protection in London, thought 
of drawing the public eye upon him, and ingratiating 

4 R himfelf 
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Darien, himfelf with monied men, and with great men, by 

'-v — J affifting them to model a project, which was at that 

time in embryo, for ere&ing the Bank of England. 
But that happened to him which has happened to 
many in his iituation : the perfons to whom he applied 
made ufe of his ideas, took the honour of them to 
themfelves, were civil to him for awhile, and neglec¬ 
ted him afterwards. He therefore communicated his 
project of a colony only to a few perfons in London, 
and thefe few difcouraged him. 

He next made offer of his projedt to the Dutch, the 
Hamburghers, and the Eledtor of Brandenburgh ; be- 
cattfe, by means of the paifage of the Rhine and Elbe 
through their hates, he thought, that the great addi¬ 
tional quantities of Eaft Indian and American goods, 
which his colony would bring into Europe, would be 
distributed through Germany. The Dutch and Ham¬ 
burgh merchants, who had moll interefl in the fubject 
of his vifit, heard him with indifference : The Eledtor, 
who had very little intereft in it, received him with 
honour and kindnefs. But court-arts and falfe reports 
loft him even that prince’s favour. 

Paterfon, on his return to London, formed a friend- 
fhip with Mr Fletcher of Salton, whole mind was 
inflamed with the love of public good, and all of 
whofe ideas to procure it had a fublimity in them. 
Fletcher brought Paterfon down to Scotland with him, 
prefentedhim to the Marquis of Tweeddale, then Mi- 
nifter for Scotland ; and then, with that power which 
a vehement fpirit always pofleffes over a diffident one, 
perfuaded the Marquis, by arguments of public good, 
and the honour which would redound to his admini- 
ftration, to adopt the projed. Lord Stair and Mr 
Johnfton, the two fecretaries of ftate, patronifed thofe 
abilities in Paterfon which they poffeiled in themfelves: 
and the Lord Advocate Sir James Stuart, the fame 
man who had adjufted the Prince of Orange’s declara¬ 
tion at the Revolution, whofe foil was married to a 
niece of Lord Stair, went naturally along with his con- 
nedions. Thefe perfons, in June 1695, procured a fta- 
tute from parliament, and afterwards a charter from the 
crown in terms of it, for creating a trading company to 
Africa and the newworld, with power to plant colonies 
and build forts, with confent of the inhabitants, in 
places not pollelfed by other European nations. 

Paterfon, now finding the ground firm under him, 
and that he was fupported by almoft all the power and 
talents of his country, the charader of Fletcher, and 
the fandion of an ad of parliament and royal charter, 
threw his projed boldly upon the public, and opened 
a fubfcription for a company. The frenzy of the Scots 
nation to fign the folemn league and covenant never 
exceeded the rapidity with which they ran to fubfcribe 
to the Darien Company. The nobility, the gentry, 
the merchants, the people, the royal burghs without 
the exception of one, 1110ft of the other public bodies, 
fubfcribed. Young women threw their little fortunes 
into the ftock, widows fold their jointures to get the 
command of money for the fame purpofe. Almoft in an 
inftant L. 400,000 were fubfcribed in Scotland, akho’ 
it be now known, that there was not at that time above 
L. 800,000 of cafli in the kingdom. The famous Mr 
Law, then a youth, afterwards confeffed, that the fa¬ 
cility with which he faw the paffion of fpeculation com¬ 


municate itfelf from all to all, fatisfied him of the j»oi- Darien, 

Ability of producing the lame effed from the fame caufe, -*— 

but upon a larger lcale, when the Duke of Orleans, 
in the year of the Miflifippi, engaged him againft his 
will to turn his bank into a bubble. Paterfon’s pro¬ 
jed, which had been received byftrangers with fears 
when opened to them in private, filled them with hopes 
when it came to them upon the wings of public fame : 

For Colonel Erlkine, fon to Lord Cardrofs, and Mr 
Haldane of Gleneagles, the one a generous branch of a 
generous Item, and the other a country gentleman of 
fortune and charader, having been deputed to .receive 
fubferiptions in England and on the continent, the Eng- 
glilh fubfcribed L. 300,000, and the Dutch and Ham¬ 
burghers L.200,000 more. 

In the mean time the jealoufy of trade (continues our 
author), which has done more mifehief to the trade of 
England than all other caufes put together, created an 
alarm in England ; and the Houfes of Lords and Com¬ 
mons, without previous inquiry or refledion, on theijth 
of December 1695, concurred in a joint addrels to the 
King, againft the eftablifhmentof the Darien Company 
as detrimental to the intereft of the Eaft India company. 

Soon after, the commons impeached fome of their 
own countrymen for being inftrumental in ereding the 
company and alfo fome of the Scots nation, one of 
whom was a peer. Lord Belbaven ;-that is to fay, they 
arraigned the fubjeds of another country for making 
ufe of the laws of their own. Among 600 legiflators, 
not one had the happy ray of genius to propofe a com¬ 
mittee of both parliaments, to inquire into the prin¬ 
ciples and confeqnences of the eftablilhment ; and if 
thefe ftionid, upon inquiry, be found that the benefit 
of it lhould be communicated, by a participation of 
rights, to both nations. The king’s anfwer was, 

“ That he had been ill advifed in Scotland.” He 
foon after changed his Scottifli minifters, and fent or¬ 
ders to his refident at Hamburgh to prefent a memo¬ 
rial to' the fenatc, in which he difowned the company 
and warned them againft all connedions with it. The 
fenate fent the memorial to the aflembly of merchants, 
who returned it with the following fpirited anfwer: “We 
look upon it as a very ftrange thing, that the King of 
Britain lhould offer to hinder us, who are a free people, 
to trade with whom we pleafe; bu t are amazed to think 
that he would hinder us from joining with his own fub- 
jeds in Scotland, to whom he had lately given fuch 
large privileges, by fo folemn an ad of parliament.” 

But merchants, though mighty prone to paffion, are 
eafily intimidated : The Dutch, Hamburg, and Lon¬ 
don merchants withdrew their fubferiptions. 

The Scots, not difcouraged, were rather animated 
by this oppreflion ; for they converted it into a proof 
of the envy of the Englifh, and of their confcioufnefs 
of the great advantages which were to flow to Scotland 
from the colony. The company proceeded to build 
fix fhips in Holland, from 36 to 60 guns, and they en¬ 
gaged 1200 men for the colony; among whom were 
younger fons of many of the noble and moft ancient 
families of Scotland, and 60 officers who had been dif- 
banded at the peace, who carried with them fuch of 
their private men, generally raifed on their own, or the 
eftates of their relations, as they knew to be faithful 
and brave; and moft of thefe were Highlanders. The 

Scots 
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Darien. Scots parliament, on the 5th Auguft 1698, unani- 
—v—' moudy addreffed the King to fupport the company. 
The Lord PrefiJent Sir Hugh Dalryntple, brother to 
Lord Stair and head of the bench, and the Lord Ad¬ 
vocate Sir James Stuart, head of the bar, jointly drew 
memorials to the King, able in point of argument, in¬ 
formation, and arrangement; in which they defeuded 
the rights of the company upon the principles of con- 
ftitutional and of public law. And neighbouring na- 
dons, with a mixture of furprife and relpedt, faw the 
pooreft kingdom of Europe fending forth the moft gal¬ 
lant and the moll numerous colony that had ever gone 
from the old to the new world. 

On the a6th day of July of the year 1698, the whole 
city of Edinburgh poured down upon Leith, to fee the 
colony depart, amidft the tears and prayers and prai- 
fes of relations and friends and of their countrymen. 
Many fearnen and foldiers, whofe ferviceshad been re- 
fufed, becaufe more had offered themfelves than were 
needed, were found hid in the Ihips, and, when order¬ 
ed alhore, clung to the ropes and timbers, imploring 
to go without reward with their companions. Twelve 
hundred men failed in five flout Ihips, and arrived at 
Darien in two months, with the lofs of only 15 of 
their people. At that time it was in their power, moll 
of whom were well born, and all of them hardily bred, 
and inured to the fatigues and dangers of the late war, 
to have gone from the northmoll part of Mexico to the 
fouthmoft of Chili, and to have overturned the whole 
empire of Spain in the South Seas : But modelt, re- 
fpedling their own and their country’s charafler, and 
afraid of being accufed that they had plunder, and not 
a fettlement, in view, they began with purchasing lands 
from the natives, and fending meffages of amity to 
the Spanilh governors within their reach : and then 
fixed their flation at Adta, calling it New St Andrew, 
from the name of the tutelar faint of Scotland, and the 
country itfelf New Caledonia. One of the fides of the 
harbour being formed by a long narrow neck of land 
which ran into the fea, they cut it acrofs fo as to join 
the ocean and the harbour. Within this defence they 
credited their fort, planting upon it 50 pieces of cannon. 
On the other fide of the harbour there was a mountain 
a mile high, on which they placed a watch-houfc, 
which, in the rarefied air within the tropics, fo favour¬ 
able for vifion, gave them an immenfe range of pro- 
fpedt, to prevent all furprife. To this place, it was 
obferved, that the Highlanders often repaired, to en¬ 
joy a cool air, and to talk of their friends they had left 
behind in their hills ; friends whofe minds were as high 
as their mountains. The firft public aft of the colony 
was to publith a declaration of freedom of trade and 
religion to all nations. This luminous idea originated 
with Paterfon. 

But the Dutch Eall India Company having preffed 
the king, in concurrence with his Englilh fubje&s, 
to prevent the fettlement at Darien, orders had been 
fent from England to the governors of the Weft In- 
dian and American colonies, to ilfue proclamations 
againft giving afllftance, or even to hold correlpondencc 
with the colony ; and thefe were more or lefs harlhly 
expreffed, according to the tempers of the different 
governors. The Scots, trailing to far different treat¬ 
ment, and to the fupplies which they expedited from 
thofe colonies, had not brought provifions enough 


with them, they fell into difeafes from bad food and Carien, 
from want of food. But the mo.c generous iavages, — 
by hunting and filhing for them, ;,.ve Lhem that relief 
v\ nich fellow Britons refufed. \ r.ey lingered eight 
months, awaiting, bat in vain, for-ifliftance from Scot¬ 
land ; and almolt all of them either ^ted out or quitted 
the fettlement. Paterfon, who had been the fifil that 
entered the (hip at Leith, was the laft who went on 
board at Darien. 

During the f'pace of two years, while the eflab. L- 
meut of this colony had been in agiuiiou, Spain had 
made no complaint to England or Scotland agam/l it. 

The Darien council even averred in then papers (which 
are in the Advocates Library), that the right of the 
company was debated before the king, in pi ounce of 
the Spanilh amballador, beiore the colony left Scot¬ 
land. But now, on the 3d of May 1696, the Spa- 
nifli ambaffador at London prefented a memorial to the 
king, which complained of the fettlement at Darien 
as an inroachmeut on the rights of his mafteu 

The Scots, ignorant of the misfortunes of their co¬ 
lony, but provoked at this memorial, fent out another 
colony ioou after of 1300 men, to fupport an eftablifh- 
ment which was now no more. Bul this laft expedi¬ 
tion having been more haflily prepared than the firft, 
was unlucky in its paffage. One of the Ihips was loft 
at fea, many men died on fliip-board, and the reft ar¬ 
rived at different times, broken in their health and 
difpirited, when they heard the fate of thofe who had 
gone before them.—Added to the misfortunes of the 
firft colony, the fecond had a misfortune peculiar to 
itfelf: The General Aflembly of the Church of Scot¬ 
land fent out four minifters, with orders, “ to take 
charge of the fouls of the colony, and to erefi a pref- 
bytery, with a moderator, clerk, and record of pro¬ 
ceedings: to appoint ruling elders, deacons, oyerfeers 
of the manners of the people, and affiftants in the 
exercife of church difeipline and government, and to 
hold regular kirk-feflions.” When they arrived, the 
officers and gentlemen were occupied in building houfe* 
for themfelves with their own hands, becaufe there 
was no help to be got from others; yet tlie four mini¬ 
fters complained grievoufly that the council did not or¬ 
der houfes to be immediately built for their accommo¬ 
dation. They had not had the precaution to bring 
with them letters of recommendation from the direc¬ 
tors at home to the council abroad. On thefe accounts, 
not meeting with all the attention they expedled from 
the higher, they paid court to the inferior ranks of 
the colonifts, and by that means threw divifions into 
the colony. They exhaufted the fpirits of the people, 
by requiring their attendance at fermon four or five 
hours at a llretch, relieving each other by preaching 
alternately, but allowing no relief to their hearers. 

The employment of one of the days fet afide for re¬ 
ligious exercife, which was a Weducfday, they divided 
into three parts, thaukfgiving, humiliation, and Ap¬ 
plication, inwhich three minifters followed each oilier. 

And as the fervice of the church of Scotland confifts 
of a leflure with a comment, a fermon, two prayers, 
three pfalms, and a bleffing, the work of that day, 
upon an average of the length of the fervice of that 
age, could not take up lefs than twelve hours : during 
which fpace of time the colony was collected, and krr;t 
clofe together in the guard-room, which was ufed as 
4 R 2 a 
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Darien. a church, in a tropical climate, and in a lickly feafon. 

' ^—’ They prelented a paper to the council, and made it 

public, requiring them to fet afide a day for a folenm 
falling and humiliation, and containing their reafons 
for their requifition; in which, under pretence of enu¬ 
merating the lins of the people, they poured abufe on 
their rulers. They damped the courage of the people, 
by continually prefenting hell to them as the termina¬ 
tion of life to moll men, becaufe moil men are ftnners. 
Carrying the prefbyterian dodtrine of predeflination 
to extremes, they Hopped all exertions, bylhowing that 
the confequence of them depended not on thofe by whom 
they were made. They converted the numberlefs ac¬ 
cidents to which foldiers and feamcn are expofed, into 
immediate judgments of God againft their iins. And 
Having refolved to quit the fettlement, they, in excufe 
for their doing fo, wrote bitter letters to the General 
AlTembly againft the characters of the colonifts, and 
the advantages of the colony itfelf. 

One of them, in a kind of hiftory of the colony 
which he publifhed, with a favage triumph exulted 
over the misfortunes of his countrymen in the follow¬ 
ing words :—“ They were fuch a rude company, that 
I believe Sodom never declared fuch impudence in fin¬ 
ning as they. Any obfervant eye might fee, that they 
were running the way they went: hell and judgment 
was to be feen upon them, and in them, before the 
time : Their c-up was full; it could hold no more : 
They were ripe; they muft be cut down with the 
fickle of the wrath of God.” 

The laff party that joined the fecond colony at Da- 
•< fien, after it had been three months fettled, was Cap¬ 
tain Campbell of Finab, with a company of the people of 
his owneflate, whom he had commanded in Handers, 
and whom he carried toDarienin hisownfhip. On their 
arrival at New St Andrew, they found intelligence 
had been lately received, that a Spanifh force of 1600 
men, which had been brought from the coafl of the 
South Sea, lay encamped at Tubucantce, waiting 
there till? a Spanifh fquadron of eleven fhips which, 
was expeded fhould arrive, when they were jointly to 
attack the fort. The military command was offered 
to Captain Campbell, in compliment to his reputation 
and to his birth, who was defeended from the families 
of Breadalbane and Athole. In order to prevent a 
joint attack, he refolved to attack firfl; and therefore, 
on the fecond day after his arrival, he marched with 
200 men to Tubncantce, before his arrival was known 
to the enemy, Homed the camp in the night-time, 
diffipated the Spanifh force with much (laughter, and 
returned to the fort the fifth day : But he found the 
Spanifh (hips before the harbour, their troops landed, 
and altnoH all hopes of help or provifion cut off; yet be 
Hood a liege near fix weeks, till almoflall theofficers were 
dead, the enemy by their approaches had cut off his 
wells, and his balls were fo far expended, that he was 
obliged to melt the pewter difhes of the garrifon into 
balls. The garrifon then capitulated, and obtained 
not only the common honours of war and fecurity 
for the property of the company, bur, as if they had 
been conquerors, exacted hofiages for performance of 
the conditions. Captain Campbell alone defired to be 
excepted from the capitulation, faying, he was fnre 
the Spaniards could not forgive him the mifehief which 
he fo lately had done them. The brave, by their cou¬ 


rage, often efcape that death which they feem to pro¬ 
voke : Captain Campbell made his efcape in his velfel, 
and, Hopping nowhere, arrived fafely at New York, 
and ftom thence to Scotland, where the company pre- 
fented' him with a gold medal, in which his virtue was 
commemorated, to inflame his family with the love of 
heroic adlions. And the Lord Lyon King at Arms, 
whofe office it is in Scotland (and fuch offices fhould 
be every where) to confer badges of diflindtion accord¬ 
ing to the rules of heraldry upon honourable adlions, 
give him a Highlander and an Indian for fupporters 
to his coat of arms. ,-3> 

* A harder fate attended thofe whom Captain Camp¬ 
bell left at Darien. They were fo weak in their health 
as not to be able to weigh up the anchors of the Rifing 
Sun, one of their lhips, which carried 60 gnus : But 
the generous Spaniards affified them. Ingoing out of 
the harbour fhe ran aground : The prey was tempting; 
and to obtain it, the Spaniards had only to Hand by 
and look on: but ffiowed that mercy to the Scots 
in diflrefs, which one of the countrymen of thofe 
Scots, General Elliot, returned to the poflerity of the 
Spaniards at the end of the late conflagration at the 
fiege of Gibraltar. The Darien lhips being leaky and 
weakly manned, were obliged in their voyage to take 
fhelter in different ports belonging to Spain and Eng¬ 
land. The Spaniards in the new world fhowed them 
kindnefs; the Englifh governments fhowed them none ; 
and in one place one of their (hips was feized and de¬ 
tained. Of thefe only Captain Campbell’s fhip and 
another fmall one werefaved: The Royal Sun was loH 
on the bar of Charleflown; and of the colony, not 
more than 30, faved from war, fhipwreck, or difeafe, 
ever faw their country again. 

Paterfon, who had flood the blow, could not Hand 
the refledlion of misfortune. He was feized with a 
lunacy in his paffage home after the ruin of the firfl 
colony; but he recovered in his own country, where 
his fpirit, Hill ardent and unbroke, prefented a new 
plan to the company, founded on the idea of King 
William, that England fhould have the joint dominion 
of the fettlement with Scotland. 

He fnrvived many years in Scotland, pitied, refpedl- 
ed, but negledted. After the union of the two king¬ 
doms, he claimed reparation of his Ioffes from the equi¬ 
valent-money given by England to the Darien Com¬ 
pany, hut got nothing ; becaufe a grant to him from 
a public fund would have been only an adt of humani¬ 
ty, not a political job. 

Thus ended the colony of Darien. Men look into 
the works of poets for fubjedls of fatire ; but they are 
more often to be found in the records of hiflory. The 
application of the Dutch to King William againfl the 
Darien Company, affords the fureff of all proofs, that 
it was the intereft of the Britilh iflands to fupport it.. 
England, by the imprudence of ruining 'that fcttle- 
menr, lofl the opportunity of gaining and continuing 
to herfelf the greateft commercial empire that proba¬ 
bly ever will be upon earth. Had fhe treated with 
Scotland, in the hour of the diflrefs of the company, 
for a joint poffeffion of the fettlement, or adopted the 
union of the kingdoms, which the fovereign of both 
propofed to them, that poffeffion could certainly have 
been obtained. Had fhe treated with Spain to relin- 
quifh an imaginary right, or at leaff to give a paffage 

acrofe. 
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Darien, acrofs the ifthmus, upon receiving duties fo high as to 
* ' overbalance all the chance of lofs by a contraband trade, 

Ihe had probably obtained either the one or the other. 
Had file broke with Spain for the fake of gaining by 
force one of thofe favours, Ihe would have loft far lels 
than Ihe afterwards did by carrying a war into that 
country for many years, to force a king upon the Spa¬ 
niards againft their will. Even a rupture with Spain 
for Darien, if it had proved fuccelsful, would have 
knit the two nations together by the ntoft folid of ties, 
their mutual intereft : for the Engliih muft then have 
depended upon Spain for the fafety of their caravans 
by land, and the Spaniards upon England for the fafety 
of their fleets by fea. Spain and England would have 
been bound together as Portugal and England have 
long been ; and the Spaniih treafures have failed, un¬ 
der the wings of Engliih navies, from the Spaniih main 
to Cadiz, in the fame manner as the treafures of Por¬ 
tugal have failed under the fame protection, facred and 
untouched, from the Brazils to Lifbon. 

It has been made a queftion, Whether King Wil¬ 
liam behaved with his ordinary fmcerity and fteadinefs, 
in the aifurances of favour which he’gave more than 
once to the company during their diftrefles. The fol- 
owing anecdote makes it probable, that there was a 
ftruggle in his breaft between the part which he was 
obliged to aft to pleafe his Engliih and Dutch at the 
expence of his Scots fubjefts and his own feelings. 
A provifion ihip of the firft colony, in which were 30 
gentlemen paffengers, and fome of them of noble birth, 
having been ihipwrecked at Carthagena, the Spaniards 
believing, or pretending to believe, that they were 
fmugglers, caft them into a dungeon and threatened 
them with death. The company deputed Lord Bafil 
Hamilton from Scotland to implore King William’s 
protection for the prifoners. The king at firft refufed 
to fee him, becaufehe had not appeared at court when 
he was lift in London. But when that difficulty was 
removed by explanation, an expreffion fell from the 
king which iliowed his fenfe of the generous conduft 
of another* although influenced by the Engliih and 
Dutch Enfl India Companies, he cou'd not refolve to 
imitate it in his own; For Lord Bafil’s audience ha¬ 
ving been put off from time to time, but at laft fixed 
to be in the council-chamber after a council was over, 
the king, who had forgot the appointment, was paf- 
ling into another room, when Lord Belli placed hiin- 
felf in the paffitge, and faid, “ That he came commif- 
fioned by a great body of his majefty’s fubjefts to lay 
their misfortunes at his feet ; that he had a right to 
be heard, and would be heard The king returned, 
liftened with patience, gave inftant orders to apply to 
Spain forredrefs ; and then turning to thofe near him, 
faid, “ This young man is too bold, if any man can 
be too bold in his country’s caufe.” I had this anec¬ 
dote from the prefent Earl of Selkirk, grandfon to 
Lord Bafil. 

King William’s defertion of a company erefted 
upon the faith of his own charter, and the Engliih 
oppreifions of it, were the reafons why fo many of the 
Scots, during four fdcceffive reigns, difliked the caufe 
of the Revolution and of the Union. And that diflike, 
joined to Engliih difeontents, brought upon both coun¬ 
tries two rebellions, the expenditure of many millions 
of money, and (which is a far greater lofs) the down- 
fal of many of their nobleft and 1110ft ancient fami¬ 


lies.— Sir John Dalrymple’s Memoirs of Great Britain Dam 
and Ireland, vol. ii. ll 

DARH, in logic, one of the modes of fyllogifm 0 f Darkjiefi. 
the firft figure, wherein the major propofuiort is an u- 
nivcrfal affirmative, and the minor and conclulion par¬ 
ticular and affirmative : thus. 

Da- Every thing that is moved, is moved by 
another ; 

ri- Some body is moved ; 

1, Therefore, fome body is moved by ano¬ 
ther. 

DARIORIGUM (anc. geog.), a town of the Ve- 
neti in Gallia Celtica ; called in the Notitia Lugdu- 
neniis, Civitas Venetian, after the manner of the lower 
age. Now Vannes, or Venues, in Brittany. IV. Long-. 

2. 37. Lat. 47. 40. 

DARIUS, the name of feveral kings of Perfia. See 
(Hijiory of) Persia. 

DARKING, a market-town of Surrey in England, 
lituated ten miles eaft ofGuiiford. The market is no¬ 
ted for corn and proviiions, more efpecially for fowls. 

W. Long. 8. 20. N. Lat. jr. 18. 

DARKNESS, the abfence, privation, or want of 
natural light. « Darknefs was upon the face of the 
deep” (Gen. i. 2.) that is to fay, the chaos Was plun¬ 
ged in thick darknefs, becaufe hitherto the light was 
not created. One of the moft terrible forts of dark- 
nefs was. that which Mofcs brought upon Egypt as 
a plague to the inhabitants of it. The Sepmaginr, 
our tranflation of the Bible, and indeed moil others, 
in explaning Mofes’s account of this darknefs, render 
ir, « a darknefs which may be felt and the Vulgate 
has ir, “ a palpable darknefs that is, a darknefs 
confining of black vapours and exhalations, fo con- 
denied that they might be perceived by the organs of 
feeling or feeing ; but fome commentators think that 
this is carrying the fenfe too far, ihlce in fuch a me¬ 
dium as this mankind could not live an hour, much lei’s 
lor the fpace of three days, as the Egyptians are faid 
to have done during the time this darknefs lafted ; and 
therefore they imagine, that inftead of a darknefs that 
may be felt, the Hebrew phrafe mayfignify a dasknefs 
wherein men went groping and feeling about for every 
tiling they wanted. Le Clerc is of this opinion, and 
thinks that Philo, in his life of Mofes, underftood the 
palfage in its right fenfe. “ For in this darknefs (fays 
he), whoever were in bed, durft not get up ; and fuch 
as their natural occalions compelled to get up, went 
feeling about by the walls, or any thing they could lay 
hold on, as if they had been blind.” Wliar it was 
that occafioned this darknefs, whether it was in the 
air or in the eyes ; whether it was afufpenfion of light 
from the fun in that country, or a black thick vapour 
which totally intercepted it, there is reafon to think 
that the defeription which the author of the book of 
Wifdom (xvii. 1, 2, 3, &c.) gives us of their inward 
terrors and confternation, is not altogether conjeftural, 
viz. that they were not only prifoners of darknefs, and 
fettered with the bonds of a long night, but were hor¬ 
ribly aftonifhedlikewife, and troubled with ftrangc ap¬ 
paritions; for while over them was fp read an heavy n Igbr, 
they were to themfelves more grievious than darknefs. 

During the laft three hours that our Saviour hanged 
upon the crofs, a darknefs covered the face of the earth, 
to the great terror and amazement of the people pre¬ 
fent at his execution. This extraordinary alteration in 
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Darlington the face of nature (fays Dr Macknight, in his Harmony 
II of the Cofpsls), was peculiarly proper, whilft the Sun 
Dafypus. ^ Q f righteoufnefs was withdrawing his beams from the 
land of Ifrael and from the world ; not only becaufe 
it was a miraculous teftimony borne by God himfelf 
to his innocence ; but alfo becaufe it was a fit emblem 
of his departure and its efieffs, atleaft till his light 
ilione out anew with additional fplendour in the tniniitry 
of his apoftles. The darknefs which now covered Ju¬ 
dea and the neighbouring countries, beginning about 
noon and continuing till Jefus expired, was not the 
effedt of an ordinary eclipfe of the fun : for that can 
never happen but at the new moon, whereas now it 
was full moon ; not to mention, that the total dark¬ 
nefs pccafioned by eclipfes of the fun never continues 
above twelve or fifteen minutes ; wherefore it muft 
have been produced by the divine power, in a manner 
we are not able to explain. Accordingly, Luke 
(xxiii. 44, 45.), after relating that there was darknefs 
overall the earth, adds, “ and the fun was darkened 
which perhaps may imply, that the darknefs of the 
fun did not occafion, but proceeded from, the dark¬ 
nefs that was over all the land. Further, the Chriftian 
writers, in their molt ancient apologies to the Hea¬ 
thens, affirm, that as it was full moon at the paffover 
when Chrift was crucified, no fuch eclipfe could hap¬ 
pen by the courfe of nature. They obferve alfo, that 
it was taken notice of as a prodigy by the Heathens 
themfelves. 

DARLINGTON, a town of the county of Dur¬ 
ham, fituated on a flat on the river Skerne, which falls 
into the Tees. It is a pretty large place, has feveral 
flreets, and a fpacious market-place. It gives title of 
earl to the Vane family. W. Long. 1. 15. N. Lat. 
54 - 3 °- 

DARMSTADT, a town of Germany in the circle 
of the Upper Rhine, and capital of the Langravate 
of Heffe-Darmftadt, with a handfome caflle, where 
its own prince generally refides. It is feated on a ri¬ 
ver of the fame name, in Long. 8. 40. N. Lat. 49. 
So. 

DARNEL, in botany. See Lolium. 

DARNLEY (Lord). See (Hijiory of) Scot¬ 
land. 

DARTFORD, a town of the county of Kent in 
England, feated on the river Darent not far from its 
influx into the Thames. E. Long. o. 16. N. Lat. 51. 
2 5 - 

DARTMOUTH, a fea-port town in Devonfliire, 
feated on the river Dart, near its fall into the fea. It 
is a well frequented and populous place, having a com¬ 
modious harbour, and a confiderable trade by fca. 
The town is large and well built ; but the flreets are 
narrow and bad, though all paved. It has the title of 
an earldom, and fends two members to parliament. 
W. Long. 4. o. N. Lat. 50. 2J. 

DARTOS, in anatomy, one of the coats which 
form the fcrotum. It is called the dart os mufcle ; but 
Dr Hunter fays, that no fuch mufcle can be found, and 
Albinus takes no notice of it in his tables. 

DASYPUS, the Armadillo or Tatou, in zoolo¬ 
gy ; a genus of quadrupeds, belonging to the order of 
bruta. The dafypus has neither foreteeth nor dog¬ 
teeth ; it is covered with a hard bony fhell, interfered 
with diftincl moveable zones or belts : this fhell covers 


the head, the neck, the back, the flatfks, and extends Dafypus. 

even to the extremity of the tail ; the only parts to - 

which it does not extend, are the throat, the -breaft, 
and the belly, which are covered with a whitilli fkin of 
a coarfe grain, refembling that of a hen after the fea¬ 
thers are pulled off. The fhell does not confifl of one 
entire piece, like that of the tortoife ; but is divided in¬ 
to feparate belts, connected to each other by mem¬ 
branes, which enable the animal to move it, and even 
to rqll itfelf up like a hedge-hog. The number of 
thefe belts does not depend on the age of the animal, 
asfome have imagined ; but is uniformly the fame at all 
times, and ferves to diflinguifh the different fpecies. 

All the fpecies of this animal were originally natives 
of America : they were entirely unknown to the an¬ 
cients ; and modern travellers mention them as peculiar 
to Mexico, Braid, and the fouthern parts of America ; 
though fome indeed have confounded them with two 
fpecies of manis or fhell-lizard, which are found in 
the Ealt Indies : others report that they are natives 
of Africa, becaufe fome of them have been tranfported 
from Braid to the coaft of Guinea, where a few have 
fince been propagated : but they were never heard of 
in Europe, Aha, or Africa, till after the difeovery of 
America.—They are all endowed with the faculty of 
extending and contracting their bodies, and of rolling 
themfelves up like a ball, but not into fo complete a 
fphere as the hedge-hog. They are very inoffenfive 
animals, excepting when they get into gardens, where 
they devour the melons, potatoes, and others roots. 

They walk quickly ; but can hardly be faid to run or 
leap, fo that they feldom efcape the purfuit either of 
men or dogs. But nature has not left them altogether 
defencelefs. They dig deep holes in the earth ; and 
feldom go very far from their fubterraneous habitations: 
upon any alarm they immediately go into their holes; 
but, when at too great a diftance, they require but a 
few moments to make one. The hunters can hardly 
catch them by the tail before they fink their body in 
the ground ; where they flick foclofe, that the tail fre¬ 
quently comes away and leaves the body in the earth; 
which obliges the hunters, when they want to take 
them alive and immutilated, to dilate the fides of the 
hole. When they are taken, and find that there is 
no refource, they inflantly roll themfelves up, and will 
not extend their bodies unlefs they are held near a 
fire. W-hen in deep holes, there is no other method of 
making them come out, but by forcing in fmoke or 
water. They keep in their holes thtough the day, and 
feldom go abroad in queft of fubfiftence but in the 
night. The hunters ufually chafe them with fmall 
dogs, which eafily come up with them. When the dogs 
are near, the creatures inflantly roll themfelves up, and 
in this condition the hunters carry them offl However, 
if they be near a precipice they often efcape both the 
dogs and hunters : they roll themfelves up, and tumble 
down like a ball, without breaking their fhell, or re¬ 
ceiving any injury. The dafypus is a very fruitful a- 
nimal: the female generally brings forth four young 
ones every month ; which is the reafon why the fpecies 
are fo numerous, notwithflanding they are fo much 
fought after on account of the fweemeis of their fieih. 

The Indians likewife make balkets, boxes, &c. of the 
fliells which cover their heads. 

Linnatus enumerates fix fpecies of dafypus, princi¬ 
pally 
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Data pally diftinguifhed by the number of their moveable 
H belts. See Plate CLV. 

Dative. DATA, among mathematicians, a term for fitch 
v # things or quantities as are given or known, in order to 
find other things thereby that are unknown. Euclid 
ufes the word data (of which he hath a particular 
traft) for fuchfpaccs, lines, and angles as are given 
in magnitude, or to which we can alfign others equal. 

r'rom the primary ufe of the word data in mathe¬ 
matics, it has been traufplanted into other arts ; as 
philofophy, medicine, &c. where it exprelfesany quan¬ 
tity, which, for the fake of a prelent calculation, is 
taken for granted to be fuch, without requiring an 
immediate proof for its certainty 5 called alfo th cgt&tn 
quantity, number, or power. And hence alfo fuch 
things as are known, from whence either in natural 
philosophy, the animal mechauifm, or the operation 
of medicines, we come to the knowledge of others un¬ 
known, are now frequently in phylical writers called 
data. 

DATE, an addition or append lge in writings, adts, 
inftrumeuts, letter, &c. exprelling the day and month 
of the year when the act or letter was palfed or fig ti¬ 
ed ; together with the place where the fame was done. 
The word is formed from the Latin datum “ given,” 
the participle of do “ I give.” 

Ancient deeds had no flates, but only the month 
and year, to lignify that they were not made in hafie, 
or in the ipace of a day, but upon longer and more 
mature deliberation. The king’s grants began with 
thefe words, Prafentibus if juturis, ire. but the grants 
of private perfons with Omnibus prafe rites literas infpec- 
turis, ire. 

A deed is good, though it mentions no date or 
hath a falfe date ; or even if it hath an impoffible date, 
as the 30th of February; provided the real day of its 
being dated or given, that is, delivered, can be proved. 
Blackft. Com. vol. ii. p. 304. 

Date, the fruit ofthe great palm-tree. See Phoe¬ 
nix. 

DATI (Carlo), profeffor of polite learning at Flo¬ 
rence. His native country became very famous, as 
well on account of his works as of the eulogies which 
have been bellowed on him by learned men. The chief 
work to which Dati applied himfelf, was Della Pittu- 
ra Antica, of which he publilhed an effay in the year 
1667. He died in 1675, much lamented, as well for 
his humanity and amiable manners as for his parts and 
learning. 

DATISCA, in botany: A genus of the dodecandria 
order, belonging to the dioeciaclafs of plants; and in the 
natural method ranking under the 54th order, Mifcella- 
nea. The male calyx is pentaphyllous ; there is no co¬ 
rolla ; the anther* are feflile, long, and 13 in number. 
The female calyx is Indented ; no corolla ; the flyles 
three; the capfule t-rangular, three-horned, uniloculas, 
pervious, polyfpermous, inferior. 

DATISI, in logic, a mode of fyllogifms in the 
third figure, wherein the major is an univerfal affirma¬ 
tive, and the minor and co iclufion particular affirma¬ 
tive propofitions. For example, 

Da- All whoferve God are kings ; 

ti- Some who ferve God are poor; 

si, Therefore, fome who are poor are kings. 

DATIVE, in grammar, the third cafe in the de- 
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clenfion of nouns ; expreffiug the ftate or relation of Datm* 
a thing to whofe profit or lois fome other thing is re- I 
ferred. See Grammar. Daucus. 

It is called dative, becaufe ufually governed by a J 
verb implying fomething to be given to fome perion. 

As, commodare Socrati, “ to lend to Socrates ;” ulitis 
republic#, “ uleful to the commonwealth perniciofus 
cccicjia , “ pernicious to the church.” 

In Englilh, where we have properly no cafes, this 
relation is exurclfed by the iign to, m- for. 

DAI UM, or Datus, |,mc. geog.), a town of 
Thrace, lituated between Neapolis and the river Nef- 
tus: A colony of the Thracians, according to Eufta- 
thins : who places it on the fea-coaft, near the Stry- 
liwn, in a rich and fruitful foil, famous for Ihip-build- 
ingand mines of gold ; hence the proverb Aarot Ayahm, 
denoting profperity and plenty, (Strabo.) Appiandt- 
feribes it as feated on a ltcep eminence, the whole of 
which it covered. It was taken by Philip of M icedou, 
who changed its name to Philippi, being originally cal¬ 
led Creuides on account of its fprings. It was after¬ 
wards famous for the defeat of Brutus and Caiiius by 
Auguftus and Antony. 

DA PUR A, the thor n-appt.e, in botany : A genus 
of the monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria 
clafs of plants ; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 28th order, iLue.da. The corolla is funnel- 
ftiaped, and plaited ; the calyx tubular, angulated, and 
deciduous; the capfule qtiadrivalved. There are fix 
fpecies. The ilramonium, or common thorn-apple, 
riles a yard high, with an erect, ftrong, round, 
hollow, green flalk, branching luxuriantly, having the 
branches widely extended on every fide ; large, oval, 
irregularly angulated, fmooth, dark-green leaves ; and 
from the divilions of the branches, large white flowers 
lingly, fucceeded by large, oval, prickly capfules, 
growingeredt, commonly called thorn-apples. At night 
the upper leaves rife up and inclofe the flowers. The 
blolfoms have fometimes a tinge of purple or violet. 

The flowers conflfl of one large, funnel-fiaped petal, 
having a long tube, and fpreading pentagonal limb, 
fucceeded by large roundilh capfules of the fize of . 
middling apples, clofely befet with fharp fpines. An 
ointment prepared from the leaves gives eafe in exter¬ 
nal inflammations and in the haemorrhoids. The feeds 
were lately recommended by Dr Storck to be taken 
internally in cafes of madnefs ; but they feem to be a 
very unfafe remedy. Taken even in afmall dofe, they 
bring on a delirium, and in a large one would certain¬ 
ly prove fatal. Cows, horfes, Iheep, and goats, refufe 
to eat this plant. 

DAUCUS, the Carrot, in botany : A genus of 
the digynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
43th order, Umbellata. The corolla is a little radiated, 
all hermaphrodite. The fruit briftly with fliort hairs. 

There are five fpecies ; but the only one which merits 
attention is the carota or common carrot. This is fo 
well known as to need no defeription. There are fe- 
veral varities, as the white, the orange, and the purple 
carrot; but of thefe the orange carrot is the moll e- 
fleemed. It grows longer, larger, and is commonly 
more handfome than the others, being often 13 or 18 
inches long in the eatable part, and from two to four 
in diameter at top. Carrots are propagated by feeds, 

which 
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Caucus, which arc fown at different fcafous of the year, in or- 

—x-' der to procure a fupply of young roots for the table at 

all times. The fealon for lowing for the earlielt crop 
is loan after Cliriftmas. They ihould be fown,in an 
open lunation, bat near a wall; though if they are 
fown clofe under it they will be apt to run np to feed 
too faff, and give no good roots ; about eight inches 
diftance is the moll proper. They delight in a warm 
fandy foil, which Ihould be light, and well dug to a 
good depth, that the roots may meet with no obftruc- 
tion in running down, fo as to make them forked, and 
{hoot out lateral branches. This will happen efpecial- 
ly when the ground has been too much dunged the 
lame year that the feeds were fown, which will alfo oc- 
calion them to be worm-eaten. The hairynefs of thefe 
lecds makes the fowing of them difficult, on . account 
of their being fo apt to ltick together. Before fowing, 
therefore, they ffiould be put.through a fine chaff fieve; 
and a calm day Ihould be chofen for fowing them. 
When fown,-they ffiould be trod in with the feet, and 
the ground raked level over them. When they firff 
come up they ffiould be cut up to four inches diftance, 
and a month after this they are to be cleared again ; 
and if drawn while young, they are now to be left at 
fix inches diftance every way ; if they are to ftand to 
grow large, they muff be feparated to ten ihches di- 
ffance. The fccond feafon for fowing carrots is in Fe¬ 
bruary. This muff be done under a wail or hedge, on 
warm banks : but thofe which are to be on open large 
quarters Ihould not be Town till the beginning of March. 
In July, carrots maybe fown for an autumnal crop; 
and laftly, in the end of Auguft, for thofe which are to 
Hand the winter, Thefe laft will be fit for ufe in 
March, before any of the fpring ones ; but they are 
feldom fo tender or well tailed. In order to preferve 
carrots for ufe all winter, they are to be dug up in the 
beginning of November, and laid in a dry place in 
fand ; and thefe roots being again planted in February, 
will ripen feeds in Auguft for fucceeding crops: the 
longeft and ftraighteft roots are to be chofen for this 
purpofe. 

Under the article Agriculture, n® 44. we have 
taken notice of the good properties of carrots as a food 
for cattle. They have been greatly recommended as 
proper for fattening hogs; but fromfome experiments 
mentioned in the Georgical Ejfays , it appears, that 
though the bacon thus fed is of excellent quality, the 
feeding is conliderably dearer than that fed with peafe, 
pollard, &c. In the fame effays, the following experi¬ 
ment is mentioned by Dr Hunter, concerning the pro¬ 
priety ofrailing carrots for the ufe of the diftiller. “ In 
the month of Oftober (1 773), I took 24 bufliels of car-„ 
rots. After being waffled, topped, and tailed, I put 
them into a large brewing copper with four gallons of 
water; and covering them up with cloths to haften 
the maceration, I ordered afire to be kindled .under¬ 
neath, which in a fnorr time reduced the whole into a 
tender pulp. They were then put into a common 
ferew-prefs, and the juice taken from them ; which, 
together with the liquor left in the copper, was run 
through a flannel bag. The juice was then returned 
into the copper; and as it was.jpy defign to make it 
into ale, 1 put to it a proportionable quantity of bops. 
The liqourwas then boiled about an hour, when itac- 
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quired both the colour and tafte of wort. It was next Daucu«, 
put into a cooler, and afterwards into the working Daveiiant. 
veflel, where the yeaft was added to it. It worked 
kindly, and in all refpedts Was treated as ale. I al¬ 
lowed it to remain in the calk about four months, when 
I broached it, but found it of a thick, muddy appear-, 
ance. I attempted to fine it, but in vain. The tafte 
was by no means difpleafing, as it much refembled 
malt liquor. My firft intention being fruftrated, I 
threw it into the ftill, being about 40 gallons in mea- 
lure, and by two diftillations obtained four gallons of 
a clean proof fpirit. It had, however, contracted a 
flavour from the hop, which Ihould be left out when 
the intention is to reduo«*fhe liquor into fpirit. From 
a grofs calculation, I am induced to think that a good 
acre of carrots manufactured in this manner, will leave 
a profit of L. 40. after deducting the landlord’s rent, 
cultivation, diftillation, and other incidental expences. 

In this calculation, I prefume that the fpirit is worth 
fix Drillings per gallon, and not excifed. An acre of 
barley will by no means produce fo much fpirit. A 
rich fandy loam is the belt land .for carrots ; .which, af¬ 
ter the crop is removed, will be in high cultivation for 
corn.” .;*> 

Attempts have alfo been made to prepare fugar from 
carrots, but without fuccefs; a thick fyrupy matter 
like treacle being only .obtainable.—Raw carrots are gi¬ 
ven to children troubled with worms. They pafs 
through moft people but little changed.—A poultice 
made of the roots hath been found to mitigate the pain 
and abate the ftench of foul arid cancerous ulcers.— 

Crickets are very fond of carrots; and are eafily de- 
ftroyed by making a pafte of powdered arfenic, wheat- 
meal, and feraped carrots, which muff be placed near 
their habitations.—By their ftrongantifeptic qualities, 
a marmalade made from carrots has alfo been found 

ufeful in preventing and curing the fea feurvy_The 

feeds have been reckoned carminative and diuretic; 
and were formerly much ufed as a remedy for the ftone, 
bur are at prefent difregarded.—Carrots were firft in¬ 
troduced into England by the Flemings, in the reign 
of queen'Elizabeth. 

DAVENANT (Sir William), gn eminent poet in 
the 17th century, was born at Oxford in 1606. After 
fome flay at the univerfity, he entered into the fervice of 
Frances firft duchefs of Richmond, and afterward of 
Fulke Grevil, lord Brook; who having an excellent 
tafte for poetry, was much charmed with him. He 
got great efteemby writing poems and plays ; and up¬ 
on the death of Ben Johnfon was created poet-laureat. 

He wrote his poem Gondibert at Paris. He formed 
a defign for carrying over a confiderable number of 
artificers, efpecially weavers, to Virginia, by the en¬ 
couragement of Henrietta Maria, the queen-mother of 
England, who obtained leave for him of the king of 
prance. But he and his company were feized by fomc 
parliament ihips, and he'carried prifonerfirft totheifle 
of Wight, and then to the Tower of London ; but, bv 
the Mediation of Milton and others,, he got his liberty 
as a prifoner at large. At this nine tragedies and co¬ 
medies being prohibited, he contrived to for up an O- 
pera, to be performed by declamations and inufic. This 
Italian opera began in Rutlaqd-houfe. in Charrer- 
houfe-yard, 1656; .but was afterwards removed to the 
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Davcnant Cock-Pit in Dvury-Lane, was much frequented 
U for many years. 101648, his Madagafear, with oilier 
Davi ditts.^ poems> were printed. lie died in 1668. 

DAVENANT (Do&or Charles), an eminent ci¬ 
vilian and writer, eldelHon of the preceding, and edu¬ 
cated in Cambridge: he wrote feveral political trafts; 
and likewife plays. Pic was (1685) impowered, with 
the mailer of the revels, to infpect the plays deligned 
for the llage, that no immoralities might be prefented. 
His Ell'ivs on Trade are in high efteem; and were 
reprinted in j vols. 8vo, in 1771. Doiitor Davenani 
was infpedtor-general of exports and imports; and died 
in 1712. 

DAVENTRY, oi'Daintry, a handfome town of 
Northamptonlhire in England, fuuated on the li.de of a 
hill on the great road to Cheller and Carlille. W. Long. 
1. 15. N. Lat. 52. 12. 

DAUGHTER, (filia), a female child. See the ar¬ 
ticle Children. 

Daughters, among the ancients, were more fre¬ 
quently expofed than fons, as requiring greater charge 
to educate and fettle them in the world. See Ex¬ 
posing of Children. Thofe who had no legitimate 
fons were obliged, by the Athenian laws, to leave their 
eftates to their daughters, who were confined to marry 
their neareft relations, otherwife to forfeit their inheri¬ 
tance ; as we find tohave been practifed likewife among 
the Jews, many of whofelaws feem to have been tran- 
feribed by Solon. 

If an heirefs happened to be married before her 
father’s death, this did not hinder the nearelt relation 
to claim the inheritance, and even to take the woman 
from her hulband; which is faid to have been a com¬ 
mon cafe. 

DAVID, king of Ifrael, and Hebrew poet, was 
born at Bethlehem 108 j, and died 1014 years B. C. 
His hiltory is particularly recorded in the facred wri¬ 
tings. 

St DAVID’s, an epifcopal town of Pembroke- 
ihire, in S. Wales; but has neither market nor fair. 
It is feated in a barren foil on the river lien, not a 
mile from the fea-fltore. It was once a confiderable 
place, and had walls, which are now demolilhed ; but 
it is finall at prefent, and thinly inhabited ; however, 
the cathedral is a pretty good llrudture. From the 
cape, near this place, there is a profpedl into Ireland. 
W. Long. 5. 20. N. Lat. 52. o. 

St David’s, a town and fort of Afia, in the pe- 
nitifula on this fide the Ganges, and on the coall of 
Coromandel, 80 miles S. of Fort St. George. E. Long. 
79. 55. N. Lat. 11. 30. On the taking of Madrafs 
by the French in 1746, the prefidency of all the Englilh 
fettlements on the Coromandel coall was removed to 
Fort St David, and continued there till about the year 
1752, when it was removed back to Madrafs. In 
June 1758, the fort was taken and demolilhed by the 
French, and has never been rebuilt fince. 

DAVIDISTS, Davidici, or David Georgians, 
a fe£t of heretics, the adherents of David George, a 
native of Delft, who, in 1525', began to preach anew 
dodlrine ; pnblilhing himfelf to be the true Melliah ; 
and that he was fent thither to fill heaven, which was 
quite empty for want of people to deferve it. He is 
likewife faid to have denied the exiltence of angels, 
good and evil, of heaven and hell, and tohave rejefled 
Vot. V. 


the dodlrine of a future judgment. Pie rejedled mar- ixnfiu, 

riage, with the Adamites ; held, with Manes, that the ’-«— 

lbul was not defiled by fin; and laughed at the fdf- 
denial fo much recommended by Jefus Clirili. Such 
were his principal errors. He made bis dcape from 
Delft, and retired firll into Frielland anil then to Ba- 
fil, where he changed his name, alTuming that of John 
Bruck, and died in 1556. 

He left fome difciples behind him, to whom he pro- 
mifed, that he would rife again at the end of three 
years. Nor was he altogether a falfe prophet herein ; 
for the magillrates of that city, being informed, at the 
three years end, of whathe had taught, ordered him 
to be dug up and burnt, together with his writings, 
by the common hangman. 

There are ftill fome remains of this ridiculous feci 
in Holllein, Frielland, and other countries; whole 
temper and conduft feem to diferedit the exag¬ 
gerated account which fome writers have given of 
their founder. He was probably a deluded fanatic 
and myltic. 

DAVILA (Henry Catherine), a celebrated hi- 
ftorian, was the youngeft fon of Antonio Davila, 
grand conflable of Cyprus, who on the taking cf that 
illand by the Turks in 1570, had been obliged to re¬ 
tire into Spain, whence this family fuppofed they had 
derived their name and origin. From Spain Antonio 
repaired to the court of France, and fettled his fon 
Louis and two daughters .under the patronage of Ca¬ 
therine of Medicis; whofe name he afterwards gave 
to the young hiflorian, born 1576, at an ancient caftle 
in the territories of Padua, though generally called a. 
native of Cyprus. The little Davila was brought early 
into France ; and at the age of 18, lie fignalized him¬ 
felf in the military feenes of that country. His laft 
exploit there was at the liege of Amiens, where he 
fought under Henry IV. and received a wound in the 
knee, as he relates himfelf in his hiflory. After peace 
was eflablilhed in France, he withdrew into Italy, and 
entered into the fervice of the Venetians. Davila, 
while he was at Venice, wrote his admirable Hiflory of 
the Civil Wars of France, which contains every thing 
worth notice that palfed from the death of Henry II. 
in 1559, to the peace of Vervins in 1598. He con¬ 
tinued to ferve the republic of Venice with great repu¬ 
tation, till a moll unfortunate adventure put an end to 
his life in 1631. Palling through Verona with his wife 
and family, on his way to Crema, which he was ap¬ 
pointed to defend, and demanding, according to the 
ufual cuflom of perfons in his flation, a fupply of 
horfes and carriages for his retinue, a brutal Veronefe, 
called tl Turco, entered the room where he and his fa¬ 
mily were at fupper, and being mildly reprimanded for 
his intrufion by Davila, difeharged apiftol at the hilto- 
rian, and fhot him dead on the inftant. His accomp-- 
plices alfo killed the chaplain of Davila, and wounded 
many of his attendants. But his eldeft fon Antonio, 
a youth of 18, revenged the death of his father, by 
killing the murderer on the fpot. All the confe¬ 
derates were fecured next morning, and publicly exe¬ 
cuted at Verona. It is very remarkable, that Davila 
pafled no cenfure on the malfacre of St Bartholomew. 

His chara&er of the queen mother has that partiality, 
which it was natural for him to fhow to the patronefs 
of his family; but his general veracity is confirmed by 
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JBavis the great authority of the fir ft duke of Epernon, who 

y (to ufe the words of lord Bolingbroke) “ had been an 

aftor, and a principal aCtor too, in many of the fcenes 
that Davila recites.” Girard, fecretary to this duke, 
and no contemptible biographer, relates, that this hi- 
ftory came down to the place where the old man re¬ 
futed in Gafcony, a little before his death; that he 
read it to him ; that the duke confirmed the truth 
of the narrations in it; and feemed only furprifed by 
what means the author could be fo well informed 
of the 1110ft fecret councils and meafures of thofe 
times. 

DAVIS (Sir John), an eminent lawyer and poet, 
born about the year 1 s 70. He firft diftinguifhed him- 
lelf by his poem Nofce Teipfum on the Immortality of 
the Soul. He became attorney-general, and fpeaker 
of the houfe of commons in Ireland ; and afterward 
was appointed lord chief juftice of the court of King’s 
Bench in England, but died before his inftallation, 
in 1626. He publilhed many law traCls; but was 
efteemed more of a fcholar and a wit than of a 
lawyer. , 

Davis (John), a famous navigator in the 16th 
century, was born at Sandridge, near Dartmouth in 
Devonlhire; and diftinguilhed himfelf by m-akiug three 
voyages to the moft northern parts of America, in or¬ 
der to difeover a north-weft palfage to the Eaft Indies; 
in which he difeovered the Straits which bear his name. 
He afterwards performed five" voyages to the Eaft 
Indies ; in the laft of which he was (lain in a defpe- 
rate fight with fome Japanefe, near the coaft of Malac¬ 
ca, on the 27th of December 1603. He wrote an ac¬ 
count of his fecond voyage for the difcovCry of the 
north-weft paffage; a Voyage to the Eaft-Indies; 
and other tradls. 

Davis's Straits. See Nsw Britain. 

DAVIT, in a fiiip, a long beam of timber, re- 
prefented by a, a, Plate CLXV. and ufed as a crane 
whereby to hoift the flukes of the anchor to the top 
of the how, without injuring the fides of the Ihip 
as it afeends ; an operation which, by mariners, is cal¬ 
led fifhing the anchor. The anchors being fituated on 
both the bows, the davit may be occafionally Ihifted, 
fo as to projedt over either fide of the (hip, according 
to the polition of that anchor on which it is employed. 
The inner end of rhe davit is fecured by being thruft 
into a fquare ring of iron b, which is bolted to the 
deck, and forelocked under the beams. This ring, 
which is called the fpan-Jhackle, exhibited at large by 
fig. 9. is fixed exadly in the middle of the deck, and 
clofe behind the foremaft. Upon the outer end of the 
davit is hung a large block e, through which a ftrong 
rope traverfes, called the fifh-pendent, d ; to whofe 
foremoft end is fitted a large iron hook e, and to its 
after-end a tackle or complication of pullies/; the for¬ 
mer of which is called the fifh-hook, and the latter the 
fijh-tackle. 

The davit, therefore, according to the fea-phrafe, is 
employed to fijh the anchor-, which being previously 
tatted , the filh-hook is faftened upon its flukes; and 
the effort of the tackle being tranfmitted to the hook, 
by means of the fiftwpendent, draws up that part of the 
anchor fufficiently high upon the bow to fallen it, 
which is done by the fkank-painter. See that article. 
—There is alfo a davit of a fmaller kind occafionally 


fixed in the long-boat, and employed to weigh the Dauphin, 
anchor therein. — v 

DAUPHIN is a title given to the ekteft fon of 
France, and prefuaipiive heir of the crown; onaccount 
of the province of Dauphine, which in 1343 was given 
to Philip de Valois, on this condition, by Humbert 
dauphin of the Viennois. The Dauphin, in his letters 
patent, ftyles himfelf. By the grace of Cod, eldeftfon of 
France, and dauphin of Viennois. 

Dauphin was anciently the title or appellation of 
the prince of Viennois in France. 

Moft authors who have fought the origin of the 
name Dauphin and Dauphine, l'eem to have given too 
much loofe to conjedlnrc. Du-Chefne is of opinion, 
that it was the grandfon of Guy the Fat who firft bore 
the name of dauphin. Chorier obferves, that William, 
canon of Notre Dame at Grenoble, who has written the 
life of Margaret, daughter of Stephen earl of Burgun¬ 
dy married with Guy, fon of Guy the Fat, calls the 
latier Amply Guy the Old, and the former always 
count Dauphin; and adds, that no record, no monu¬ 
ment, ever attributes the title of dauphin to Guy the 
Fat or any of his predeceflors: fo that it muft necef- 
farily have taken its rife in his foil, all whofe fuccelTors 
fo conftantly afliuned it, that it became the proper 
name of ibe family. He died in 1142, in the flower 
of liis youth; fo that it muft be about the year 1120 
that the title commenced ; and without doubt, adds 
he, on fome illuftrious occafion. He obferves farther, 
that this prince was of a military difpofition, and de¬ 
lighted in nothing but war; and again, that it was the 
cullom of the cavaliers to deck their calks, coats of 
arms, and the hotiling of their horfes, with fome figure 
or device peculiar to themfelves, whereby they were 
diftinguifhed from all others engaged in the fame com¬ 
bat or tournament. From all thefe circumftances he 
conjectures, that this Guy chofe the dolphin for his 
lignature ; that this was the creft of his helmet; and 
that lie bore it on his coat in fome notable tournament 
or battle, whereinhe diftinguilhedhimfelf. And this, 

Chorier makes no doubt, is the real origin of the ap¬ 
pellation. Nothing was more common in thofe times 
than to make proper names become the names of fa¬ 
milies or dignities. Witnefs theAdemars, Arthauds, 

Aynards, Atlemans, Berengers, and infinite others ; 
who all owe theirnames to fome one of their ancellors, 
from whom it has been tranfmitted throughout the 
family. 

The feignenrs or lords of Auvergne have likewife 
borne the appellation of dauphin but the dauphins of 
Auvergne had it not till a good white after thofe of 
the Viennois, and even received it from them. The 
manner was this : Guy VIII. dauphin of Viennois, had 
by his wife Margaret, daughter of Stephen earl of 
Burgundy, a fon and two daughters. The fon was 
Guy IX. his {ucceflbr. Beatrix, one of the daughters, 
was married to the count d’Auvergne, who, according 
to Blonde], was William V. or rather, as Chorier and 
others hold, Robert VI. father of William V. This 
prince loft the greateft part of the county Auvergne, 
which was taken from him by his uncle William, af- 
fifted by Louis the Young: and was only left mafter 
of the little canton whereof Vodable is the capital. 

He had a fon whom he called Dauphin, on account 
of Guy, or Gnigues, his uucle by the mother’s fide. 

Front 
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Dauphin From his time his fucceffors, holding the fame peity 
f canton of Auvergne, ilyled the mi elves Dauphins of 
Auvergne, and bore a dolphin for their arms. 

^ “ ' Dauphins, .or Dolphins, in literary hiftory, a name 

given to the commentators on the ancient Latin au¬ 
thors, who were employed by order of Louis XIV. of 
France, for the benefit of the prince, under the care 
and direction of Ivl. de Montaulier his governor, Bof- 
.fttet and Huet his preceptors. They were 39 in 
number. 


DAUPHINY, a province of France, bounded on 
the well by the river Rhone, on the north by the 
Rhone, and Savoy, on the fouth by Provence, and on 
theeaft by the Alps. Hence the preemptive heir of 
France is called the Dauphin. In forne places it is 
very fertile ; and produces corn, wine, olives, woad, 
copperas, filk, cryftal, iron, and copper. But the 
greateft part of this province is barren, and the inha¬ 
bitants are obliged to go into other countries for fub- 
ftftence. The mountains abound in funples and game 
of all forts ; and here are fir-trees proper for mails. 
The principal rivers arc, the Rhone, the Durance, the 
Ifere, and the Drone. There is a great number of 
mineral fprings ; and Grenoble is the capital town. 

DAURAT (John), an eminent French poet, born 
in 1 $07. In the reign of Henry II. he was preceptor 
to the king’s pages, and Charles IX. who took great 
■delight in his cortverfation, and honouredhim with the 
title of his poet ; but his generofity and want of ma¬ 
nagement placed him in that clafs of learned men who 
have been very near ftarving. Conformable to the talte 
of the age, he had fo much fkill in making anagrams, 
that feveral illuflrious perfonsgave him their names to 
■anagrammatife: he alfo undertook to explain the Cen¬ 
turies of Noltradamns. Making verfes was a difeafe 
in him : for no book was printed, nor did any perfon 
of confequence die, but Daurat made fome verfes on 
•the occafion ; as if he had been poet inordinary, or his 
mufe had been a hired mourner to the whole kingdom. 
•Scaliger tells us, that he fpent the latter part of his 
life in endeavouring to find all the bible in Homer. 
He died in 1588. 

DAY, according to the mofl natural and obvious 
fenfeof the word, fignifies tharfpaceof time during 
which it continues to be light ; in contradiftindtion to 
night, being that partition of time wherein it is dark; 
but thefpace of time in which it is light, being fome- 
what vague and indeterminate, the time between the 
rifing and the fettingof the fun is ufually looked on as 
the day ; and the time which lapfes from its-fetdng to 
its rifing again the night. 

The word day is often taken in a large fenfe, fo as 
to include the night alfo ; or to denote the time of a 
whole apparent revolution of the fun round the earth ; 
in which fenfe it is called by fome a natural day, and 
by others an artificial one : but, to avoid confufion, it 
isufualto call it in the former fenfe fimply the day, 
and in the latter a nychthemeron. ; by which term that 
acceptation of it is aptly denoted, as it implies both 
day and night. 

The nychthemeron is divided into twenty-four parts, 
called hours s which are of two forts, equal and unequal 
or temporary. See the article Hour. 

Different nations begin their day at a different hour. 
Thus the Egyptians begin their day at midnight 5 from 


whom Hippocrates introduced-that way of reckoning Day. 
into afironumy, and Copernicus and others have foi- -v— 
lowed him : But the greatefl part of aftronomers rec¬ 
kon the day to begin at noon, and fo count twenty- 
four hours, till the noon of the next day ; and not 
twice twelve, according to the vulgar computation. 

The method of beginning the day at midnight prevails 
alfo in Great Britain, France, Spain, and mod parts of 
Europe. 

The Babylonians began their day at fun-rifing: 
reckoning the hour immediately before its rifing again, 
the twenty-fourth hour of the day ; from whence the 
hours reckoned in this way are called the Baby tonic. In 
feveral parts of Germany, they begin their day at fun- 
fetting, and reckon on till.it fets next day, calling that 
the tiueniy-forth hour ; thefe are generally termed Ita¬ 
lian hours. The Jews alfo began their nychthemeron 
at fun-fetting; but then they divided it into twice 
twelve hours, as we do ; reckoning twelve for the day, 
be it long or fliort, and twelve for the night, fo that 
their hours continually varying with the day and night, 
the hours of the day were longer than thofe of the ' 
night for one half year, and the contrary the other ; 
from whence their hours are called temporary : thofe 
at the time of the equinoxes became equal, becaufe then, 
thofe of the day and night are fo. The Romdns alfo 
reckoned their hours after this manner, as do the Turks 
at this day. 

This kind of hours is called p/anetry, becaufe the 
feven planets were anciently looked upon as prefiding 
over the affairs of the world, and to take it by turns 
each of thefe hours according to the following order; 

-Saturn firft, then Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mer¬ 
cury, and laft of all the Moon : hence they denomina¬ 
ted each day of the week from that planet whofe turn 
it was to prefide the firft hour of the nychthemeron. 

Thus, alligning the firft hour of Saturday to Saturn, 
the fecond will fall to Jupiter, the third to Mars, and 
fo the twenty-fecond of the fame nychthemeron will . 
fall to Saturn again, and therefore the twenty-third to 
Jupiter, and the laft to Mars: fo that on the firft hour 
of the next day, it will fall to the fun to prefide; and 
by the like manner of reckoning, the firft hour of the 
next will fall to the Moon ; of the next, to Mars ; and 
the next, to Mercury; of the next, to Venus : hence 
the days of the week came to be diftinguifhed by the 
Latin names of Dies Saturni, Solis, Luna:, Martis, Mer* 
curii, y«zA, and Veneris ; and among us, by the names 
of Saturday, Sunday, Monday, &c. 

Day-Co<xI , in natural hiftory, a name given by the 
miners of England, and the common people who live 
in coal-countries, to that feam or ftratum of the coal 
which lies uppermoft in the earth. The fame vein or 
ftratum of coal ufually runs a great way through the 
country, and dips and rifes in the earth at different 
places; fo that this upper ftratum, or day-coal, is, in 
the various parts of the fame ftratum, fometimes near 
the furface and fometimes many fathoms deep. The 
fubterranean fires found in fome of our coal-conntries 
feed principally on this coal; and are nearer to or far¬ 
ther from the furface as it rifes or finks. 

DAY-Fly. See Ephfmeris. 

DAir-Net, among fowlers. See Net. 

Days of Grace, are thofe granted by the court at the 
prayer of the defendant or plaintiff, in whofe delay it is. 

4 S 2 Da ft 
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Day Days of grace, in commerce, are a cuflomary num- 
li ber of days allowed for the payment of a bill of ex- 
Deacon. c l lail g e , &c. after the fame becomes due. 

’ v ' Three d lys of grace are allowed in Britain ; ten in 
France and Damzic ; eight at Naples ; iix at Venice, 
•Amfterdam, Rotterdam, and Antwerp ; tour at Franc- 
fort ; five in Leipfic ; twelve at Hamburg ; fix in Por¬ 
tugal ; fourteen in Spain ; thirty in Genoa, &c. 

In Britain the days of grace are given and taken as 
a matter of courfe, the bill being only paid on the laft 
day : but in other countries, where the time is much 
longer, it would be reckoned diihonourable for a mer¬ 
chant to take advantage of it; bills are therefore paid 
on the very day they fall due. 

Day's-M an, in the north of England, an arbitrator 
or perfon chofen to determine an affair in difpute. 

Intercalary Dai'S . See Intercalary Days. 

DArs-Work, among feamen, the reckoning or ac¬ 
count of the (hip’s courfe during 24 hours, or between 
noon and noon, according to the rules of trigonome¬ 
try. See Dead- Reckoning. 

DAZE, in natural hiftory, a name given by our 
miners to a glittering fort of (tone, which often occurs 
in Lheir works ; and, as it is an unprofitable fubltance, 
is one of thofe things they call weeds. The word daze 
takes in with them every itone that is hard and glit¬ 
tering ; and therefore it comprehends the whole genus 
of the telangia or ftony nodules, which have the 
flakes of talk in their fubftance: thefe, according to the 
colour of the flony matter they are bedded ill, and their 
own colour, give the names of black daze , white, red, 
and yellow daze, to thefe (tones. 

DEACON, Diaconus, a perfon in the lowed de¬ 
gree of holy orders, whofe buiinefs is to baptife, read in 
the church, and aflifi at the celebration of the eucharifl. 
The word is formed from the Latin Diaconus, of the 
Greek minider, fervant. Deacons were iny 

dituted feven in number, by the apodles, chap. vi. 
which number was retained a long time in feveral 
churches. Their office was to ferve in the Agapae, 
and to didribute the bread and wine to the communi¬ 
cants. Another part of the office of deacons, was to 
be a fort of monitors and diredtors to the people in the 
exercife of their public devotions in the church ; for 
which purpofe they made ufe of ceriain known forms of 
words, to give notice when each part of the fervice be¬ 
gan. Whence they are fiunedmes called eirokerukes; 
“ the holy cryers of the church.” 

Deacons had by licence and authority from the bi- 
fhop, a power to preach, to reconcile penitents and 
grant them abfolution, and to reprefent their bilhops 
in general councils. Their office out of the church was 
to rake care of the neceflitous, fuch as orphans, wi¬ 
dows, prifoners, and all the poor and fick who had any 
title to be maintained out of the revenues of the church ; 
toinquire into the morals and converfation of the people, 
and tomake their report thereof to the bilhop. Whence, 
on account of the variety of bufinefs, it was ufual to 
have feveral deacons in the fame church. 

In the Romilh church, it is the deacons office to in- 
cenfe the officiating pried or prelate ; to lay the cor¬ 
poral on the altar ; to receive the pattern or cup from 
the fubdeacon, and to prefent them to the perfon officia¬ 
ting ; to incenfe the choir ; to receive the pax from the 
officiating prelate, and carry it to the fubdeacon; and 


at the pontificalmafs, when thebill.ops gives the blef- llcaconc&. 

ling, to put the mitre on his head, and to take oft the --- 

archbilhop’s pall and lay it on the altar. In Eng¬ 
land, the form of ordaining deacons, declares that it is 
their office to affifl the pried in the didribution of the 
holy communion : ‘in which, agreeably to thepraflice 
of the ancient church, they are confined to the admi- 
nidering the wine to the communicants. A deacon in 
England is not capable of any ecclefiadical promotion ; 
yet he may be a chaplain to a family, curate to a be- 
neficed clergyman, or ledturer to a parilh-church. He 
maybe ordained at 23 years of age, anno currente; 
but it is exprefsly provided, that the bilhop (hall not 
ordain the fame perfon a pried and deacon in the fame 
day. Deacons, according to St Paul, lhould be chade, 
fincere, andblamelefs ; neither great drinkers, nor gi¬ 
ven to filthy lucre : they lhould hold the mydery of 
the faith in a pure confcience ; and lhould be well ap¬ 
proved before they are admitted to the miniftry. In 
the church of Scotland, the deacon’s office is only to 
take care of the poor. 

DEACONESS, a female deacon; an order of wo¬ 
men who had their diftindt offices and fervices in the 
primitive church. The office appears as ancient as the 
apodolical age ; for St Paul calls Phebe a fervant of 
the church of Cenchrea. The original word is ha- 
xovoc, anfwerable to the Latin word tniniftra, Ter- 
tullian calls them vidua, widows, becaufe they were 
commonly chofen out of the widows of the church ; 
and, for the fame reafon, Epiphanius, and the coun¬ 
cil of Laodicea, calls them elderly women, 

becaufe none but Inch were ordinarily taken into this 
office. For, indeed, by fome ancient laws, thefe four 
qualifications were required in every one that was to 
be admitted into this order. 1. That (lie lhould be a 
widow. 2. That fliefhould be a widow that had born 
children. 3. A widow that was but once married. 

4. One of a confiderable age, 40, 50, or 60 years old- 
Though all thefe rules admitted of exceptions. Con¬ 
cerning their ordination, whether it was ah\ ays per¬ 
formed by irnpolition of hands, the learned are much 
divided in their fentiments. Baronins- and Valefius 
think they were not, and make no other account of 
them than as mere lay-perfons. But the author of the 
conflitutions, fpeaking of their ordination, requires 
the bifhop to ufe impofition of hands, with a form of 
prayer which is there recited. We are not, however, 
to imagine, that this ordination gave them any power 
to execute any part of the facerdotal office. They were 
only to perform fome inferior fervices of the church, 
and thofe chiefly relating to the women for whofe fakes 
they were ordained. One part of their office was to 
affift the minifler at the baptizing of women, to undrefs 
them for immerfion, and to drefs them again, that the 
whole ceremony might be performed with all the de¬ 
cency becoming fo facred an adtion. Another part of 
their office was to be private catechifls to the women- 
catechumens who were preparing for baptifm. They 
were likewife to attend the women that were fick and 
in diflrefs ; to minifler to martyrs and confeffors in 
prifon ; to attend the womens gate in the church ; and 
laflly, to affign all women their places in the church, 
regulate their behaviour, and prefide over the refl of 
the widows; whence in fome canons they are flyled 
s-fozaT^sjKtni/, “governefies.” This order, which fince 
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Deaconry the 10th or tath century has been wholly laid slide, 

II was not aboliihcd every where at once, but continued 
Dead- j n t he Greek church longer than in the Latin, and in 
L Water. p ome 0 f t j ie Latin ciiurches longer than in others. 

DEACONRY, Diaconate, the order or miniftry 
of a deacon or fieaconefs. See Deacon and Dea¬ 
coness. 

Deaconry, Dtaconia , is alfo a name flill referved 
to tiie chapels and oratories in Rome, under the di¬ 
rection of the feveral deacons, in their refpedlive re¬ 
gions or quarters. 

To the deaconries were annexed a fort of hofpitals 
or boards for the diflributionof alms, governed by the 
regionary deacons, called cardinal deacons , of whom 
there were i'even, anfwering to the fevenregions, there 
chief being called the archdeacon. 

The hofpital adjoining to the church of the dea¬ 
conry had an adminiftrator for the temporal concerns, 
called the father of the deaconry , who was fometimes a 
priell and fometimes a layman. 

At prefent there are are fourteen of thefe deaconries 
or hofpitals at Rome, which are referved to the car¬ 
dinals, Du-Cange gives us their names : as, the dea¬ 
conry of St Maria in the broad-way, the deaconry of 
St Eultachio near the Pantheon, &c. 

DEAD languages. See Philology, chap. iii. 

Prefervation of Dead Bodies. See Embalming. 

Feaft of the Dead. See Feast of the Dead. 

DEAD-Lights, certain wooden ports which are made 
to fallen into the cabin windows, to prevent the waves 
from gulhing into the Ihip in a high fea. As they 
are made exadtly to fit the windows, and are ftrong 
enough to refill the waves, they are always fixed in 
on the approach of a florin, and the glals lights taken 
out, which mull otherwife be fhattered to pieces by 
thefurges, and fuffer great quantities of water to enter 
the vefl'cl. 

Dead-1', Lus-Eyes, in the fea language, a kind of 
blocks with many holes in them, but no lliecvers, 
whereby the Ihrowds are faflned to the chains : the 
crow-feet reeve alfo through thefe holes : and, in fome 
Ihips, the main-ftuys are fet tight in them ; but then 
they have only one hole, through which the lanyards 
are palled feveral times. See Plate CLXV. 

Dead's Part. See Law, N° lxxxi, 6. 

DEAD-Keckoniug, in navigation, the judgment or 
ellimation which is made of the place where a Ihip is 
lituated; without any obfervation of the heavenly bo¬ 
dies. It is difeovered by keeping an account of the di- 
flance line has run by the log, and of her courfe fleered 
by the compafs ; and by rectifying thefe data by the 
ufual allowances for drift, lee-way, &c. according to the 
fnip’s known trim. This reckoning, however, is al¬ 
ways to be correfted, as often as any good obfervation of 
the fun can be obtained. 

DEAD-Sea, in geography, a lake of Judea, into which 
the river Jordan difeharges itfelf; being about 70 miles 
long and 20 broad. See Asphaltites. 

Dead-Tops, a difeafe incident to young trees, and 
cured by cutting off the dead parts clofe to the next 
good twig or fhoot, and claying them over as in 
grafting. 

DEAD-Water, at fea, the eddy-water juft aflern of 
a Ihip ; Co called, becaufe it does not pafs away fo fwift 
gs the water running by her fides does. They fay that 


a Ihip makes much dead-watar when fhe has a great 
eddy following her Item. 

DEADLY-carrot. See Thapsia. 

DEADir-Feud, in Englilh law-books, aprofeffion of , 
irreconcileable enmity, rill a perfon is revenged by the 
death of his enemy. The 'NocAfeiid is derived from 
the German Fehd ; which, as Plotcoman obferves, fig- 
nifies mode bellum, modo capitales ini?uicitias * . Such , 
enmity and revenge was allowed by law in the time of 
the Saxons, viz. If any man was killed, and a pecu¬ 
niary fatisfadlion was not made to the kindred, it was 
lawful for them to take up arms to revenge themfelves 
on the murderer ; which was called deadty feud. And 
this probably was the original of an Appeal. 

DEAFNESS, the flate of a perfon who wants the 
fenfe of hearing: or the difeafe of the ear, which pre¬ 
vents its due reception of founds. See Medicine-■ 
Index. 

Deafnefs generally arifes either from an obflruflioa 
or a compreflion of the auditory nerve ; or from fome 
collection of matter in the cavities of the inner ear ; or 
from the auditory pafiage being flopped up by fome. 
hardened excrement; or iaftly, from fome excrefcnce,, 
a fwelling of the glands, or fome foreign body intro¬ 
duced within it. 

Thofe born deaf are alfo dumb, as not being able-; 
to learn any language, at leall in the common way. 
However, as the eyes in fome meafure ferve them for 
ears, they may underhand what is faid by the motion . 
of the lips, tongue, See. of the fpeaker: and even 
accuflom themfelves to move their own, as they fee 
other people do, and by this means learn to fpeak.— . 
Thus it was that Dr Wallis taught two young gentle¬ 
men born deaf to know what was faid to them, and to . 
return pertinent anfwers. Digby gives us another in- 
flauce of the fame within his own knowledge ; and 
there was a Swifs pbyfician lately living at Amfterdam, 
one John Conrad Amman, who effected the fame in 
feveral children born deaf with furprifing fuccefs. He 
has reduced the thing to .1 fixed art or method, which, 
he has publiflied in his Surdus Loqtiens, Amflelod. 1692,, 
and de Lorjucla, ibid. 1700. 

In the Phil. Tranf. N° 312. we have an account by ■ 
Mr Waller, R. S. Seer, of a man and his filter, each- 
about 50 years old, born in the fame town w ith Mr - 
Waller, who had neither of them the leafl fenfe of 
hearing : yet both of them knew, by the motion of the 
lips only, whatever was faid to them, and would anfwer 
pertinently to the qtteflion propofed. It feems they 
could both hear and fpeak When children, but loft their • 
fenfe afterwards ; whence they retained their fpeech, , 
which though uncouth, was yet intelligible.. 

Such another inftance is that of Mr Goddy’s daugh- - 
ter, minifler of St Gervais in Geneva, related by Bi. 
ihop Burnet. “ At two years old they perceived fhe 
had loft her hearing ; and ever fince though fhe hears . 
great noifes, yet hears nothing of what is faid to her. 
But by obferving the motions of the mouth and lips of ■ 
othets, fhe acquired fo many words, that out of thefe 
fhe hath formed a fort of jargon, in which fhe can hold 
converfation whole days with thofe that can fpeak her ■ 
language. She knows nothing that is faid to her un- 
lefs fhe fee the motion of their mouths that fpeak to - 
her, fo that in the night they are obliged to light, 
candles to fpeak to her. One thing will appear the ■ 

fljraiige&; 
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flrangefl pari of the whole narration : (lie has a filter, 
with whom the has praetifed her language more than 
with any body elfe 5 and in the night, by laying her 
hand on her filter’s mouth, Die can perceive by that 
what file faith, andfo can difeourfe with her in the 
dark.” Burn. Let. IV. p.248*. 

It is obfervable that deaf nerfons, and feveral others 
thick of hearing, hear better and more eafny if a loud 
noife be railed at the time when yon fpeak to them: 
which is owing, 110 doubt to the greater tenlion of the 
ear-drum on that occaiion. Dr Wallis mentions a deaf 
woman, who if a drum were beat in the room could 
hear anything very clearly ; fo that her hufband hired 
a drummer for a fervant, that by this means he might 
hold converlation with his wife. The lame author 
mentions another, who living near a fteeple, could 
always hear very well if there was a ringing of three or 
four bells, but never elfe. 

DEAL, a thin kind of fir-planks, of great ufe in 
carpentry. They are formed by fawing the trunk of 
a tree into a great many longitudinal divifions, of mote 
or lels thicknefs according to the purpofes they are in¬ 
tended to ferve. 

Avery good method of feafoningplanks of deal and 
fir is to throw them into fait water as foon as they are 
fawed ; and keep them there three or four days, fre¬ 
quently turning them. In this cafe they will be ren¬ 
dered much harder, by drying afterwards in the air 
and fun : but neither this, nor any other method yet 
known will preferve them from flirinking. 

Rods of deal expand laterally, or crofs the grain, in 
moift weather, and contraft again in dry ; and thence 
have been found to make an ufeful hygrometer. 

Deal, a town of Kent in England, lying between 
Dover and Sandwich, in E. Long. 1. 30. N. Lat. ji. 
16. is fuppofed to be the Dola of Nennius, and is fi- 
tuated on a flat and level coaft. This town, according 
to Dr Campbell, juftifies an obfervation he had made 
in favour of iituations of this kind viz. that they are 
lefs liable than others to be injured by the fea. The 
town of Deal, as far as we are able to judge, except 
it may be the fea’s flirinkiug a little from it, is in much 
the fame condition in which it ever was, even from the 
earliefi: accounts. The learned Dr Halley has proved, 
Mifcellanea Curiofa, vol. iii. p. 426, that Julius Casfar 
landed here, Auguft 26 th, the year before the coming 

of Chriff jy_The great conveniency of landing has 

been of infinite fervice to the place ; fo that it is large 
and populous, divided into the upper and lower towns, 
adorned with many fair buildings, and is in effect the 
principal place on the Downs. 

DEAN, an ecclefiaftical dignitary in cathedral and 
collegiate churches, and head of the chapter. 

Rural Dean , called alfo Arch prefbyter, originally 
cxercifed jurifdidtion over ten churches in the country, 
and afterwards became only the bilhop’s fubftitute, to 
grant letters of adminiflracion, probate wills, &c. ; 
to convocatc ihe clergy ; and to fignify to them fome- 
timesby letters the bifhop’s will, and to give induction 
to the archdeacon. Their office is now loft in that of 
the archdeacons and chancellor. 

Dean of a Monaftery, was a fuperior eflabliflied un¬ 
der the abbot, to eafe him in taking care of ten monks; 
Whence he was called decanus. 

Dean and Chapter , are the council of the bifhop, to 


affift him with theiradvice in affairs of religion, and alfo 
in the temporal concerns of his fee. When the rell of 
the clergy were lenled in the feveral pariihts of each 
diocefe, tilde were referved for the celebration of di¬ 
vine fervice in the bifhop’s own cathedral; and the chief 
of them, who prelided over the reft, obtained the name 
of decanus or dean, being probably at firft appointed to 
fuperintend ten cannons or prebendaries.- 

All ancient deans are eleded by the chapter by conge 
d'eflire from the king, arid letters miffive of recommen¬ 
dation, in-the fame manner as bifliops ; but in thofe 
chapters that were founded by Henry VIII. out of the 
fpoils of the diflblved monafteries, the deanery is dona¬ 
tive, and the inftallation merely by the king’s letters 
patent. The chapter, conlifting of canons or preben¬ 
daries, are fometimes appointed by the king, lome- 
times by the bifhop, and fometimes eleded by each' 
other. 

The dean and chapter 2re the nominal ekdors of a 
bifliop. The bifhop is their ordinary and immediate 
fuperior; and has, generally fpeaking, the power of 
viliting them, and correding their excefles and enor¬ 
mities. They had alfo a check on the bifhop at com¬ 
mon law; for till the flatute 32 Hen. VIII. c. 28. his 
gram or leafe would not have bound bis fucceffors, un- 
lefs confirmed by the dean and chapter. 

Dean of Guild. See Law, N° clviii. ix. 

DEANERY, the office of a dean. —Deaneries and 
prebends may become void, like a bifhopric, by death, 
by deprivation, or by refignation either to the king or 
bifhop. If a dean, prebendary, or other fpiritual per- 
fon, be made a bifhop, all the preferments of which he 
was before pofTefled are void ; and the king may pre- 
fent to them in right of his prerogative royal. But 
they are not void by the eledion, but only by the con- 
fecraiion. 

DEATH, is generally confidered as the reparation 
of the foul from the body ; in which fenfe it hands op- 
pofetfro life, which confifts in the union thereof. 

Phyficians ufudlly define death by a total fioppage of 
the circulation of the blood, and a ceffation of theanimal 
and vital fundions confequent thereon ; as refpiradon, 
fenfation, &c. 

An animal body, by the actions infeparable from 
life, undergoes a continual change. Its fmallefl fibres 
become rigid ; its minute veffels grow into folid fibres 
no longer pervious to the fluids ; its greater veflels 
grow hard and narrow; and every thing becomes con- 
traded, clofed, and bound up: whence the drynefs, 
immobility, and extenuation, obferved in old age. By 
fitch means! the offices of the minuter vpilels are de- 
ftroyed ; the humours ftagnare, harden, and at length 
coalefce with the folids. Thus are the fubtilifl fluids 
in the body intercepted and loft, the concodion weak¬ 
ened, and the reparation prevented ; only the coarfer 
juices continue to run flowly through the greater vef¬ 
fels to flie prefervation of life, after the animal func¬ 
tions are deftroyed. At length, in the procefs of thefe 
changes, death itfelf becomes inevitable, as the necef- 
fary confequence of life. But it is rare that life is thus 
long protraded, or ’that death fucceeds merely from 
the decays and impairment of old age. Difeafes, a 
long and horrid train, cut the work ihort. 

The figns of death are in many cafes very uncertain. 
If we confult what Window or Brucbier have faid on 

this 


Dcen 

II 

Death. 
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Death, this fubjecfc, we fliall be convinced, that between life 
* and death the flude is fo very undiftinguilhable, that 
even all the powers of art can fcarcely determine where 
the one ends and the other begins. The colour of the 
vifage, the warmth of the body, and fupplenefs of the 
joints, are but uncertain figns of life ftill fubiifting ; 
while, on the contrary, the palenefs of the complexion, 
the coldaefs of the body, the ftifFuefs of the extremi¬ 
ties, the ceffation of all motion, and the total infalli¬ 
bility of the parts, are but uncertain marks of death be¬ 
gun. In the fame manner alfo, with regard to the 
p life and breathing ; thefe motions are often fo kept 
under, that it is impoflible to perceive them. By bring¬ 
ing a looking-glafs near to the mouth of the perfott 
fuppofed to be dead, people often expedt to find whether 
he breathes or not. But this is 1 very uncertain expe¬ 
riment : the glafs is frequently fullied by the vapour 
of the dead man’s body ; and often the perfon is fall 
alive, though the glafs is no way tarniihed. in the 
fame manner, neither burning nor fcarifying, neither 
noifes in the ears nor pungent fpirits applied to the no- 
ftrils, give certain ligns of the difcontiiniance of life ; 
and there are many inltaucesof perfons who have endu¬ 
red them all, and afterwards recovered without any ex¬ 
ternal affiftance, to the aftonilhment of the fpedtators. 
This ought to be a caution againft hafty burials, efpe- 
cially in cafes of hidden death, drowning, &c. , 

Death in Law. In law, there is a natural death 
■«nd a civil death : natural, where nature itfelf expires ; 
civil, where a perfon is not adtually dead, but adjudged 
fo by law. Thus, if any perfon, for whofe life an eftate 
is granted, remains beyond fea, or is otherwife abfent, 
fevea years, and no proof made of his being alive, he 
lhall be accounted naturally dead. 

Brothers of Death, a denomination ufually given to 
the religious of the order of St Paul, the firft hermit. 
They are called brothers of death, fratres a morte , on ac¬ 
count of the figure of a death’s head, which they were 
always to have with them, in order to keep perpetu¬ 
ally before them the thoughts of death. This order, 
by its conftitutions made in 1620, does notfeem tohave 
been eftabliffied long before Pope Paul V. Louis XIII. 
in 1621, permitted them to fettle in France. The or¬ 
der was probably fupprefled by Pope Urban VIII. 

Law of Deathbed. See Law, N° clxxxi. 38—41. 

DEATH-Watch, in natural hiftory, a little infedt fa¬ 
mous for a ticking noife, like the beat of a watch, which 
the vulgar have long taken for a prefage of death in 
the family where it is heard : whence it is alfo called 
pediculus, fatidicus, mortifaga, pulfatorius, &c. 

There are two kinds of death-watches. Of the firft 
we have a good account in the Phil. Tranf. by Mr Al¬ 
len. It is a fmall beetle, T ' T of an inch long, of a dark- 
brown colour, fpotted ; having pellucid wings under 
the vagina, a large cap or helmet on the head, and 
two antennae proceeding from beneath the eyes, and 
doing the office of probofeides. The part it beats 
withal, he obferved, was the extreme edge of the face, 
which he choofes to call the upper-lip, the mouth being 
protradted by this bony part, and lying underneath out 
of view. 

This account is confirmed by Dr Derham; with this 
difference, that inltead of ticking with the upper-lip, 
he obferved the infedt to draw back its mouth, and 
heat with its forehead. That author had two death- 
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watches, a male and a female, which he kept alive in Death. 

a box Ceveral months ; and could bring one of them to Debenture. 

beat whenever he pleafed, by imitating its beating. v 

By this ticking noife he could frequently invite the male 

to get up upon the other in the way of coition. When 

the male found he got up in vain, lie would get off a- 

gaiii, beat very eagerly, and then up again : Whence 

the ingenious author concludes thofe puii'atibns to be 

the way whereby thefe infetls woo one another, and 

find out and invite each other to copulation. 

The fecond kind of death-watch is an infedt i;i ap¬ 
pearance quite different from the firlt. The former 
only beats feven or eight Itrokes at a rime, and quicker; 
the latter will beat feveral hours together without inter¬ 
million ; and his Itrokes are more leifurdy, and like the 
beat of a watch. This latter is a fmall greyilh infedt, 
much like a loufe when viewed with the naked eye- 

It is very common in all parts of the houfc in the 
fummer-months : it is very nimble in running to ftiel- 
ter, and (by of beating when dilhtrbed ; but will beat 
very freely before you, and alfo anf.ver the beating, if 
you can view it without giving it dilturbance, or lha- 
king the place where it lies, &c. The author cannot 
fay whether they beat in any other thing, but he never 
heard their noife except in or uear paper. As to their 
noife, the fame perfon is in doubt whether it be made 
by their heads, or rather fnouts, againft the paper; or 
whether it be not made after fome fuch a manner as 
graflioppers and crickets make their noife. He in¬ 
clines to the former opinion. The reafon of his doubt 
is, that he obferved the animal’s body to ffiake and 
give a jerk at every beat, but could fcarce perceive any 
part of its body to touch the paper. But its body 
is fo fmall and near the paper, and its motion in tick¬ 
ing fo quick, that he thinks it might be, yet he not per¬ 
ceive it. The ticking, as in the other, he judges to 
be a woedng adt; as having obferved another, after much 
beating, come and make offers to the beating infedt, 
who, after fome offers, left off beating, and got upon 
the back of the other. When they were joined, he 
left off again ; and they continued lome hours joined 
tail to tail, like dog and bitch in coition. Whether 
this infedt changes its lhape and becomes another ani¬ 
mal or not, he cannot fay; though he has fome caufe 
to fufpedl that it becomes a fort of fly. It is at firft a- 
minute white egg, much fmaller than the nits of lice; 
though the infedt is near as big as a loufe. In March 
it is hatched, and creeps about with its Ihell on. When 
it firft leaves its Ihell, it is even fmaller than.its egg; 
though that be fcarce difcernible without a microfcope. 

In this ftate it is perfedtly like the mites in eheefe. 

From the mite-ftate they grow gradually to their ma¬ 
ture perfedt ftate. When they become like the old 
ones, they are at firft very fmall, but run about much 
more fwiftly than before. 

DEBENTURE, a term of trade ufed at the cuftom-- 
houfe for a kind of certificate figned by the officers of 
the cuftoms, which intitles a merchant exporting goods 
to the receipt of a bounty or draw-back. In Britain all 
merchandifes that are defigned to be taken on board for 
that voyage being entered and ffiippcd, and the Ihip 
being regularly cleared out, and failed out of port on. 
her intended voyage, debentures may be made out 
from the exporter’s entries, in order to obtain the 
drawbacks;, allowances, bounties, or premiums ; which 

debentures. 
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Debenture debentures for foreign goods are to be paid within one 
II month after demand. And in making out thefe de- 
Decade, bentures, it muft be obferved, that every piece of vel¬ 
lum, parchment, or paper, containing any debenture 
for drawing back cuftoms or duties, muft, before wri¬ 
ting, be ftampcd, and pay a duty of 8d. 

The forms of debentures vary according to the mer- 
chandifc exported. In the execution of debentures 
for tobacco, it muft be particularly obferved, 1. That 
debentures for the fame quantity may be made on one 
or more parchments. 2. That the exporter’s oath muft 
be printed,Specifying whether he a£ts for himfelf or on 
commiffion. 3. If exported to any other foreign ports 
than Ireland, the word Ireland muft be added to the 
oath after Great Britain. 4. That as no tobacco may 
be confumed on board of Ihips of war in Europe but 
what has paid full duties, and been manufactured in 
Great Britain, no drawback is to be allowed for to¬ 
bacco exported in any man of war. 5. That the eight 
pounds per hogtheaJ of 350 pounds, or more, allowed 
for draught at importation, muft not be deducted on 
exportation. 6. That debentures for tobacco exported 
to Ireland muft not be paid till a certificate be pro¬ 
duced, teftifying the landing thereof. 7. That no 
perfons may fwear to the exportation but fnch as are 
permitted to fwear to debentures for other goods. In 
debentures for all other foreign goods, no perfon may 
be admitted to fwear to the exportation but the true 
exporter, either as a proprietor, or who, being employ¬ 
ed by commiffion, is concerned in the direction of the 
voyage. All kinds of debentures, before delivered or 
paid to the exporters, are entered into a feparate book 
kept for that purpofe by the collector and comptroller 
of the cuftoms. 

DEBITA fundi. See Law, N° clxvi. r. 

Debit a FmBuum. See Law, N° clxx. 17. 

DEBILITY, among phyficians, a relaxation of 
the folids, occafioning oftentimes weaknefles and faint- 
ings. 

DEBIR (anc. geog.), a facerdotal city of Paleftine, 
near Hebron ; but neither diftance, nor point of the 
compafs on which it lies, can be determined. It was 
anciently called Kariath-fepher or Kirjath-fepher, and 
Kirjath-fanna (Jofliua).—Another Debir in the tribe of 
Gad, beyond Jordan. 

DEBRECHEN, a town of Upper Hungary, a- 
bout 77 miles eaft ofBuda. E. Long. 21. 10. N. Lat 
47. 45. 

DEBRUIZED, in heraldry, a term peculiar to the 
Englilh, by which is intimated the grievous reftraint 
of any animal, debarred of its natural freedom, by any 
of the ordinaries being laid over it. 

DEBT, inlaw, any thing due to another, whether 
it be money, goods, or fervices; or the action brought 
for recovering the fame. 

National Debt.. See Funds and National Debt. 

DEBTOR, a perfon who owes, any thing to ano¬ 
ther; in contradiftinCIion to creditor, which is he to 
whom the debt is owing. 

Debtor, in merchants accounts. See Book- 
keeping. 

DECAGON, in geometry, a plane figure with ten 
fades and ten angles. 

DECADE, a word ufed by.fome old writers for 
the number ten, and decades for an enumeration by 
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tens. The word is formed from the Latin decas, which Dccagynia 
is derived from a Greek word of the fame import. I 
The word has been more peculiarly appropriated to the F )ccaf P er * 
number of books, q. d. decades, into which the Roman ■ n '”' 1 ‘ 
Hiftory of Titus Livius is divided. Hence alfo came 
decadal arithmetic, the Decameron of Boccacio, 8 cc. 

DECAGYNIA (from <hxa. ten, and yv« a woman'), 
the name of an order, or fecondary divifion, in the rials 
decandria, of the fexual method, confifting of plants 
whofe flowers are furnifhed with ten ftamina and the 
fame number of ftyles ; which laft are confidered by 
Linnaeus and fexualifts as the female organs of ge¬ 
neration in plants. Neurada and American night- 
fliade furnifh examples. 

DECALOGUE, the ten precepts or commandments 
delivered by God to Mofes, after engraving them on 
two tables of flone. 

The Jews, by way of excellence, call thefe com¬ 
mandments the ten words, from whence they had af¬ 
terwards the name of decalogue : but it is to be obferved, 
that they joined the firft and fecond into one, and divided 
the laft into two. They underftand that againft Heal¬ 
ing to relate to the Healing of men, or kidnapping ; 
alleging, that the Healing one another’s goods or pro-' 
perty is forbidden in the laft commandment. 

The emperor Julian objected to the decalogue, that 
the precepts it contained (thofe only excepted which 
concern the worfliip of falfe gods, and the obfervation 
of the fabbath) were already fo familiar to all nations,, 
and fo univerfally received, that they were unworthy, 
for that very reafon, to be delivered, by fo great a le- 
gifiator, to fo peculiar a people. . The church of Rome 
has ftruck the fecond commandment quite out of the 
decalogue ; and to make their number complete, hath 
fplit the tenth into two : The reafon of which may be 
eafily conceived. 

DECAN, a kingdom of Afia, in the peninfula on 
this fide the Ganges, bounded on the fouth by the 
kingdom of Bifnagar, on the weft by the ocean, on the 
north by Moguliftan, and on the eaft by the moun¬ 
tains which feparate it from Golconda. 

DECANDRIA (<A «a ten, and a>«p a hufband'), 
Linnaeus's tenth clafs, comprehending thofe herma¬ 
phrodite plants which bear flowers with ten ftamina. 

See Botany, p. 430. 

DECANTATION, among chemifts, &c. the gent¬ 
ly pouring off a liquor from its fasces, by inclining the 
lip or canthus of the velfel; whence the name. 

DECANUS, in Roman antiquity, an officer who 
prefided over the other ten officers, and was head of 
the contubernium, or ferjeant of a file of foldiers. 

DECAPOLIS (anc. geog.), a diftrift beyond Jor¬ 
dan, almoft all of it belonged to the half tribe of Ma- 
naffeh; before the captivity, called Bethfan ; but after 
occupied by heathens, who could not be drived out. It 
comprifed, as the name denotes, ten principal cities on 
the other fide the Jordan,if we except Scythopolis, which 
Hood on this fide, but its territory on the other. 

DECAPROTI, decemprimi, in Roman antiqui¬ 
ty, officers for gathering the tributes and taxes. 

The decaproti were alfo obliged to’ pay for the dead, 
or to anfwer to the emperor for the quota parts of 
fuch as died out of their own eftates. 

DECASPERMUM, in botany : a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the icofaudria clafs of 

plant*. 
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Deeaftyle plants. The calyx is a turbinated periantliium, quin* 

I _ quetid at the apex. The corolla Ins rive rouudilh 
D ecemviri.^ p eta i St The ftamina are many filiform filaments, a 
little Ihorter than the corolla. The pcricarpium is a 
dry, globular, decemlocular berry, with foliiary egg- 
(liaped feeds. 

DECASTYLE, in the ancient architecture, a build¬ 
ing with an ordnance of ten columns in front, as the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius was. 

DECEIT, in law, a fubtle trick or device, to which 
may be added all manner of craft and collufion, or un¬ 
derhand practice, ufed to defraud another, by any 
means whatever. 

DECEMBER, the laft month of the year, wherein 
the fun enters the tropic of Capricorn, and makes the 
winter folflice. 

In Romulus’s year, December was the tenth month, 
whence the name, viz. from decern “ tenfor the Ro¬ 
mans began their year in March. 

The month of December was under the protection 
ef Vella. Romulus aliigned it 30 days, Numa redu¬ 
ced it to 29, which Julius Caefar increafed to 31. 

Under the reign of Commodns, this month was 
called, by way of flattery, Amazonius, in honour of a 
courtefan whom that prince paflionately loved, and had 
got painted like an Amazon ; but it only kept the 
name during that emperor’s life. 

At the latter end of this month they had the juveniles 
ludi; and the country people kept the fealt of the 
goddefs Vacuna in the fields, having then gathered in 
their fruits and fown their corn ; whence feems to be 
derived our popular feltival called harvejl-home, 

DECEM PAGI (anc. geog.), a town of Belgica: 
Now Dieufe, in Lorrain, on the rivulet Seille or Selna, 
near the lake Lindre, about feven German miles to 
the north-eaft of Nancy. 

DECEMPEDA, Ae»««rou5, teji-fedrod, aninltrumem 
ufed by the ancients in meafuring. 

The decempeda was a rule or rod divided into ten 
feet: whence its name, from decern ‘‘ten,” and pes, 
pedis , “ foot.” The foot was fubdivided into twelve 
inches, and each inch into ten digits. The decempe¬ 
da was ufed both in meafuring of land, like the chain 
among us ; and by architects to give the proper dimen 
lions and proportions to the parts of their buildings, 
which ufe it ftill retains. Horace, lib. ii. od. 15. bla¬ 
ming the magnificence and delicacy of the buildings of 
his time, obferves, that it was otherwife in the times 
of Romulus and Cato; that in the houfes of private 
perfons there were not then known any porticoes mea- 
fured out with the decempeda, nor turned to the north 
to take the cool air. 

DECEMVIRI, ten magiltrates of abfolute autho¬ 
rity among the Romans. The privileges of the pa¬ 
tricians raifed diffatisfaClion among the plebeians; who, 
though freed from the power of the Tarquins, ftill faw 
that the adminiftration of jultice depended upon the 
will and caprice of their fuperiors, without any writ¬ 
ten Itatute to direCt them, and convince them that 
they were governed with equity and impartiality. The 
tribunes complained to the fenate, and demanded that 
a code of laws might be framed for the ufe and bene¬ 
fit of the Roman people. This petition was complied 
with; and three antbalTadors were fent to Athens and 
all the other Grecian Hates, to colled: the laws of So- 
Vol. V. 


Ion andof all theothcr celebrated legiflators of GicccC. INcciv.viri 
Upon the return of the comrailfiontrs it was univer- II 
filly agreed, that iciniew magiltrates called Decemviri, 
fliould be elected from the iciiate to put ihe project 
into execution. Their power was abfoiute, ali ether 
offices ceaied after their election, and they pn_lided 
over the city with regal authority. They were invert¬ 
ed with the badges of the confu), in the enjoyment of 
which they lucceeded by turns; and only one was 
preceded by the fafees, and had the power of aficir.- 
bling the fenate and confirming decrees Thefirlt de¬ 
cemvirs were Appius Claudius, T. Genutius, P. Sex¬ 
tus, Sp. Veia’rius, C. Julius, A. Manlius, Ser. Sulpi- 
tius, Pluriatius, T. Romulus, Sp. Polthumius, in the 
year of Rome 302. Under them the laws which had 
beenexpofed to public view, that eveiy citizen might 
fpeakhis fentiiiients, were publicly approved of as cou- 
ftitutional, and ratified by the priells and augurs in the 
moltfolemn and religious manner. They were ten in 
number, and were engraved on tables of brafs; two were 
afterwards added, and they were called the laws of the 
twelve tables, leges duodecimtabularum, leges dccem- 
virales. The decern viral power, which was beheld by all 
ranks ofpeople with thegreaieltfadsfaCtion, was conti¬ 
nued ; but in the third year after their creation the de¬ 
cemvirs became odious on account of their tyranny, anti 
the attempt of Ap. Claudius to raviih Virginia totally 
abolifhed the office. The people were fo ex a fp era ted 
againlt them, that they demanded them from the fe¬ 
nate to burn them alive. Confuls were again appoint¬ 
ed, and tranquillity re-eftablilhed in the Hate.—There 
were ocher officers in Rome called decemvirs, wha 
were originally appointed in the abfence of the prae¬ 
tor to adininifter juftice. Their appointment became 
afterwards neceffary, and they generally affilted at 
fales called fubhaftationes, beeaufe a fpear, hafta, was 
fixed at the door of the place where the goods were 
expofed to fale. They were called decemviri litikns jit. 
dicandis. The officers whom Tarquin appointed to 
guard the Sibylline books were alfo called decemviri. 

They were originally two in number, called duumviri. 
till the year of Rome 388, when the number was in¬ 
creafed to ten, five of which were chofen from the 
plebeians and five from the patricians. Sylla increafed 
their number to fifteen, called quindecemvtrs. 

DECENNALIA, ancient Roman feltivals, cele¬ 
brated Jby the emperors every tenth year of their reign* 
with facrifices, games, and largefles for the people. 

The emperor Augultus firll inllituted thofe folemnities, 
in which he was imitated by his fucceflors. At the 
fame time the people offered up vows for the emperor, 
and for the perpetuity of the empire; which were there¬ 
fore called vota decennalia. Augultus 5 s view in elta- 
bliffiing the decennalia was to preferve the empire and 
the fovereign power without offence or rellraint to the 
people. For during the celebration of this fealt, that 
prince ufqd to furrender up all his authority into the 
hands of thspeople ; who filled with joy, and charmed 
with the goodnefs-af Augultus immediately delivered 
it him back-again. 

DECHALES (Claudius Francis Milliet), an ex¬ 
cellent mathematician, mechanic, and altronomer, de¬ 
fended from a noble family, and born at Chamberry 
in 1611. His principal performances are an edition of 
Euclid’s elements of geometry in which the unfervice- 
4 T able 
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Deciates able proportions are rejected, and the ufes of thofe re- 
11 tained, annexed ; a dil'courfe on fortification ; and an- 
Dec ius ~ other on navigation. Thefe with others have been col¬ 
lected firft in 3 vols folio, and afterwards in 4, under 
the title of Mundus Mathematicus : being indeed a 
complete courfe of mathematics. He died in (678, 
profeilbr of mathematics in the univerftty of Turin. 

DECIATES, or Dcciatii, (anc. geog.) a people of 
Gallia Narbouenlis, next the borders of Italy, on the 
Mediterranean. Now the diocefe of Grace and An¬ 
tibes. Deciatmn oppidum, was a town fituated between 
Antibes and Nice. 

DECIDUOUS, an appellation chiefly ufed in re- 
fpedt of plants : thus, the calyx or cup of a flower is 
laid to be deciduous, when it fallsalong with the flower- 
petals ; and, on the contrary, it is called permanent, 
when it remains after they are fallen. Again, decidu¬ 
ous leaves are thofe which fall in autumn ; in contradif- 
tincliontothofeoftheever-greens, which remainalkhe 
winter. See Defoliation. 

DECIL, in aftronomy, an alped! or poiition of two 
planets, when they are diftant from each other a tenth 
part of the zodiac. 

DECIMAL arithmetic, the art of computing by 
decimal fractions. See Arithmetic. 

DECIMATION, a p.inilhment inflicted by the 
Romans, on f’uch foldiers as quitted their ports, or-bc- 
haved themfelves cowardly in the field. The names of 
the guilty were put into an urn or helmet, and as ma¬ 
ny were drawn out as made the tenth part of the whole 
number, and thofe were put to the fword, and the o- 
thers faved. This was called decimetre ; a word of the 
ancient Roman militia, who, to punifh whole legions, 
when they had failed in their duty, made every tenth 
foldier draw lots, and put him to death for an example 
to the others. 

As the Romans had their decimatio, they had alfo 
the vicefimatio, and even centefsnatio, when only the 
20 or 100th man fullered by lot. 

DECIPHERING, the art of finding the alpha¬ 
bet of a cipher. For the art both of Ciphering and 
Deciphering, fee the article Cipher. 

DECIUS Mus, a celebrated Roman conful, who, 
after many glorious exploits, devoted himfelf to the 
gods manes for thefafety of his country in a battle a- 
gainft the Latins; about 340 years before the Atiguf- 
tan age. His fon Decius imitated his example, and 
devoted himfelf in like manner in his fourth confulfhip, 
when fighting again!! the Gauls and Samnites. His 
grandfon alfo did the fame in the war againft Pyrrhus 
and the Tarentines. This aCtion of devoting onefelf 
was of infinite fervice to the ftate. The foldiers were 
animated by the example, and induced to follow with 
intrepidity a commander who, arrayed in an unufual 
drefs, and addrefling himfelf to the gods with folemn 
invocation, rulhed into the thickelt part of the enemy 
to meet his fate. 

Decius (Cn. Metius, Q. Trajanus), a native of 
Pannonia, fent by the Emperor Philip to appeafe a fe- 
dition in Moefia. Inftead of obeying his mailer’s com¬ 
mand, he affitmed the imperial purple, and foon after 
marched againft him, and at his death became the only 
emperor. He fignalized himfelf againft the Perfians ; 
and when he marched againft the Goths, he puflied 
his horfe into a deep marlh, from which he could not 


extricate himfelf, and he perifhed with all his army by Deck. 

the darts of the barbarians, A. D. 251, after a reign -*— 

of two years. 

DECK of a Ship, (from decken, Dan. to cover) ; 
the planked floors of a fliip, which conned! the iides 
together, and ferve as different platforms to fupport 
the artillery and lodge the men, as alfo to preferve the 
cargo from the fea in merchant veffels. As all fhips 
are broader at the lower deck than on the next above 
it, and as the cannon thereof are always heavieft, it is 
neceffary that the frame of it fhould be much ftronger 
than that of the others ; and for the fame reafon the 
ftcond or middle deck ought to be ftronger than the 
upper deck or forecaftle. 

Ships of the firft and fecond rates are furniihed with 
three whole decks, reaching from the ftem to theftern, 
befides a forecaftle and a quarter-deck, which ex¬ 
tends from the ftern to the mainmaft ; between which 
and the forecaftle a vacancy is left in ti e middle, open¬ 
ing to the upper deck, and forming what is called the 
waif. There is yet another deck above the hinder 
or aftmoft part of the quarter-deck, called the poop, 
which alfo ferves as a roof for the captain’s cabin or 
couch. 

The inferior fhips of the line of battle are equipped 
with two decks a :d a half; and frigates, (loops, &c. 
with one gun-deck and a half, with a fpar-deck below 
to lodge the crew. 

The decks are formed and fuftained by the beams, 
the clamps, the water-ways, thecarlings, the ledges, 
tbeknees, and two rows of finall pillars call tAftauchions, 

See. See thofe articles. 

That the figure of a deck, together with its corre- 
fponding parts, may be more clearly underftood, we 
have exhibited a plan of the lower-deck of a 74 gun 
fliip in Plate CLVI. And as both Iides of the 
deck are exadlly fimilar, the pieces by which it is fup- 
ported appear on one fide, and on the other fide the 
planks of the floor of which it is compofed, as laid up 
on thofe upper pieces. 

A, the principal or main hatch-way. 

B, the ftern-poft. 

C, the ftem. 

D, the beams, compofed of three pieces, as exhi¬ 
bited by D, in one of which the dotted lines flmv the 
arrangement of one of the beams under the other fide 
of the deck. 

E, part of the vertical or hanging knees. 

F, the horizontal or lodging knees, which fallen the 
beams to the Iides. 

G, the carlings ranging fore and aft, from one beam 
to another. 

H, the gun-ports. 

I, the pump-dales, beinglarge wooden tubes, which 
return the water from the pumps into the fea. 

K, the fpurs of the beams, being curved pieces of 
timber ferving as half-beams to fupport the decks, 
where a whole beam cannot be placed on account of 
the hatchways. 

L, the wing-tranfom, which is bolted by the middle 
to the flern-poft, and whofe ends reft upon thefafhion- 
pieces. 

M, the bulk-head or partition, which inclofes the 
manger, and prevents the water which enters at the 
hawfe-holes from running aft between decks. 

NN, 
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Dcek, NN, the fore hatch-way. 

Peclama- OO, the after hatcli-way. 

^ tlun - P, the drum-head of the gear capftern. 

P p, the drum-head of the main capftern 

£)_, The vt ing-tranfom knee. 

R. , one of the breaft-hooks under the gun-deck. 

S, the breaft-hook of the gun-deck. 

TT, the ftation of the chain-pumps. 

V, the breadth and thickntfsof the timbers at the 
height of the gun-deck. 

UU, fcuttles leading to the gunner’s ftore-room, 
and the bread-room. 

W, the ftation of the fore-maft. 

X, the ftation of the main-mart. 

Y, the ftation of the mizen-mart, 

Z, the ring-bolts of the decks, ufed to retain the 
oannon whilft charging. 

a a, The ring-bolts of thefides whereon the tackles 
are hooked that fecure the cannon at fea. 

caad, The water-ways, through which the feupper 
holes are pierced, to carry the water off' from the deck 
into the fea. 

b b. Plan of theforemoftand aftmoft cable-bits, with 
their crofs-pieces g g, and their ftandards e e. 

Thus we have reprefented on one fide all the pieces 
which fuftain the deck with its cannon ; and on the 
other fide, the deck itfelf, with a tier of 32 pounders 
planted in battery thereon. In order alfo to fhow the 
ufe of the breeching and train-tackle, one of the guns 
is drawn in as ready for charging. 

The number of beams by which the decks of Ihips 
are fupporred, is often very different, according to the 
practice of different countries ; the ftrength of the tim¬ 
ber of which the beams are framed j and the fcrvice 
for which the fliip is calculated. 

As the deck which contains, the train of a fire-fhip 
is furnilhed with an equipage peculiar to itfelf, the 
whole apparatus is particularly deferibed in the article 
Fire -/hip* 

, FluJh-DECK implies a continued floor laid from 
Item to ftern, upon one line, without any flops or in¬ 
tervals. 

Half-D eck, a fpace under the quarter-deck of a 
ftiip of war, contained between the foremoft bulk-head 
of the fteerage and the fore-part of the quarter-deck. 
In the colliers of Northumberland the fteerage itfelf is 
called the half-deck, and isufually the habitation of the 
crew. 

DECLAMATION, a fpeech made in public, in 
the tone and manner of an oration, uniting the expref- 
fion of adtion to the propriety of pronunciation, in or¬ 
der to give the fentiment its full impreffion upon the 
mind. According to the manners and cuftoms of the 
prefent age, public harangues are made only, 1. In 
the pulpit 2. In the fenate, in council, or other 
public afTembly. 3. By public profefTors. 4. On the 
theatre. 

I. With regard to the declamation of the pulpit, the 
dignity and fandtity of the place, and the importance 
of the fubjedt, require the preacher to exert the utmoft 
powers of his voice to produce a pronunciation that is 
perfedtly diftindt and harmonious, and that he obferve 
a deportment andadtion which is expreflive and grace¬ 
ful. No man, therefore, who is deftitute of a voice, 
fhould afeend the pulpit, and there adt the part of a 


pantomime before his audience. The preacher fhould Declama- 
not, however, roar like a common cryer, and rend the tlon. 
ear with the voice of thunder; for fucli kind ofdcda- 
mation is not only without meaning and without per- 
fuafion, but highly incongruous with the meek and “ ' 
gentle expreffions of die gofpel. He fhould likewife 
take particular care to avoid a monotony ; his voice 
fhould rife from the beginning, as it were by degrees, 
and its greateft ftrength fhould be exerted in die appli¬ 
cation. Each inflexion of the voice fhould be adapted 
to the phraf'e, and to the meaning of the words ; and 
each remarkable expreffion fhould have its peculiar in¬ 
flexion. The dogmatic requires a plain, uniform tone 
of voice only; and the menaces of the gofpel demand a 
greater force than doits promi-fes and rewards j but the 
latter fhould not be pronounced in the foft tone of a 
flute, nor the former with the loud found of a trum¬ 
pet. The voice fhould flill retain its natural tone in all 
its various in fLxions. Happy is that preacher, to whom 
nature has given a voice that is at once ftrong, flexible, 
and harmonious. 

An air of complacency and benevolence, as well as 
devoiion, fhould beconftantly vifible in the countenance 
of the preacher. But every appearance of affectation 
muft be cart filly avoided : for nothing is fo difguftful 
to an audience, as even the femblance of diffiroulation. 

Eyes conftantly rolling, turned towards heaven, and 
ft reaming with tears, rather denotea hypocrite, than 
a man pollefTeJ of the real fpirit of religion, and that 
feels the true import of what he preaches. An air of 
affected devotion infallibly deftroys the efficacy of all 
that the preacher can fay, however juft and important 
it may be. On the other hand, he muft avoid every 
appearance of mirth or raillery, or of that cold unfeel¬ 
ing manner which is fo apt to freeze the hearts of his 
hearers. 

The body fhould be in general eredt, and in a natural 
and eafy attitude. The perpetual movement, or con¬ 
tortion, of the body, has a ridiculous effedt in the 
pulpit, and makes the figure of a preacher and a 
harlequin much too fimilar. But, on the other hand, 
he ought not to remain conftantly upright and motion- 
lefs, like a (peaking ftatue. 

The motions of the hands givea ftrong expreffion to a 
difeourfe ; but they fhould be conftantly decent, grave, 
noble, and expreflive. The preacher, whoisinceflantly 
in adtion, who is perpetually clafping his hands, or 
who menaces with a clenched fift, or counts his argu*- 
ments on his fingers, will only excite mirth among his 
auditory. In a word, declamation is an art that the 
facred orator fhoald fludy with the utmoft affiduity. 

The defignofa fermon is to convince, to affedt, and to 
perfuade. The voice, the countenance, and the adtion, 
which are to produce this triple effedt, are therefore the 
objedts to which the preacher fhould particularly apply 
himfelf. 

II. The declamation of a minifter or ftatefman in 
the fenate, in council, or other public afTembly, is of 
a more unconfined nature. To perfuade, to move the 
paffions, and gain an afccndancy in a public afTembly, 
the orator fhould himfelf feel the force of what he fays, 
and the declamation fhould only exprefs that internal 
fenfation. But nothing fhonld be carried to excefs. A 
fuavity in the tone of voice, a dignity of deportment, 
a graceful adtion, and a certain tranquillity of counte* 
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Declaim- nance, fhould conftanily accompany iheflateftnan when 
. 1:1011 lie fpeaks in public, even when lie is molt earnellly en¬ 
gaged in debate, or when he is addrdhng his lovtieigu 
in perfoii. A plealing tone of voice, and a diltindt pro¬ 
nunciation, prejudice the hearers greatly in the fpeak- 
er’s favour. A young man may improve thefc to a 
furpriling degree. Dcmoflhenes, who had a natural 
impediment in his fpeecli, was accuflomcd to go to the 
fea-fhore, and partly filling his mouth with pebbles, lie 
declaimed with a loud voice. The hones by degrees 
gave a volubility to his tongue, and the roaring of the 
waves reconciled him infallibly to the noifeof the mul¬ 
titude. 

III . The principal objedt of a public profeffor is the 
inltrudtion of the ftudious youth: for which purpofe, 
he is to convince and perfuade. Every tone of voice, 
every expreflion of the countenance, or adtion of the 
body, which can produce this efFedt by enforcing the 
words, fhould therefore be employed by thofe who are 
to teach the fciences. There is, moreover, one very 
dTential refledtion which every profelfor ought to 
make, aud which is, that the chair, front which he ha¬ 
rangues, is furrounded by young ftudents, naturally 
poflelfed with vivacity, notunfrequeiuly ludicrous, and 
for the moll part previoufly ialtrudted in the prepara¬ 
tory fciences. They are therefore conflatitly inclined 
to criticife, to jell, and to ridicule : for which reafon, 
the profeffor fhould endeavour to infpire chan with re- 
fpedt and attention, by a grave, commanding, and ve¬ 
nerable countenance; and carefully avoid all appearance 
of grimace in his adtion, and every kind of affedtaiion 
in his difeourfe, that lie may not afford the leafl oppor¬ 
tunity for pleafantry 

IV. We are now come to theatric declamation. 
Xj. This was very different among Lhe ancients from 
what it is, and ought to be, with us, from the nature 
of the thing itfelf, and from the difference of circum- 
ftances. Numberlefs paflages in Quintilian, and other 
ancient hiflorians, critics, grammarians, and commen¬ 
tators, evidently prove, that the ancient dramatic de¬ 
clamation was fubfervient to the rules of the mufical 

*UeMufica, rhythmus ; and by this, according to Ariflides*, their 

Eb. *• adtion, as well as recital, was regulated. But to ex¬ 
plain this feeming paradox, it will be neceffary to make 
here fome preliminary remarks. The ancients gave a 
much more extenfive figtiification than we do to the 
word mufic (mu/ica), which they derived from the 
mufes, or at leaf! front fome of them. It is for this 
feafon, that the fame Ariflides and Quintilian define 
it to be “ An art that teaches all that relates to the 
ufe of the voice, and the manner of performing all the 
motions of the body with grace Ars decoris in vori- 
hus it motibus. Therefore poetry, declamation, dan¬ 
cing, pantomimes, and many other gefturee and ex- 
ercifes, were fubfervient to this art. 

2. That part of general mufic which taught the art 
of declamation and geflure according to the rules of 
an eflablifhed method (and which wc perform by in- 
ftindt, or at moft by the aid of common fenfe), was 
diftinguflied by the name of hypo critic mufic : and this 
mufical art was called by the Greeks orchcjis ; and by 
the Romans fabatio. It was, however, fo far from 
being an advantage to the ancients to have had this art, 
which we have not, that it was, on the contrary, a mark 
•f great imperfedtiou. for, in thefirft place, it was an 


inflance of high abfurdity to reprefer,t a tragedy, or Dedam*- 
comedy, before an audience of twenty ihoufand people, tion - 
the far greatdl part of whom could neither hear nor v ‘ 
fee what paffed to any good purpofe, unlefs they were 
poffefltd of organs which we have not. The theatres 
of London and Paris may conveniently contain about 
a thoufand perfons ; and that is found fulEcient in the 
niofi populous cities, where there are fcveral places of 
entertainment on the fame day, and where the people 
are reafonable enough to fucceed each other in their 
diverfions. As the features of the face could not be 
diftinguiilred at fo great a diftance, and ftill lefs the 
alteration of countenance in order to reprefent the 
different pallions, they were obliged to have recourfc 
t omajks ; a wretched, childilh invention, that defiroy- 
ed all the ltreugih and variety of expreflion. Their 
action became extravagant; and, at the fame time, 
fubfervient to a regular mechanifm, which prevented 
all the refinement, and all the pleafure oi furprife, 
in the performance ; and mu ft have had an effect hor¬ 
ribly difagreeable to thofe who were placed near the 
fiage. 

3. The egregious imperfedtion of their language 
likewife, which confifted of fyllablcs long and fliort, 
whole duration was determined by a fet meafure of 
time, aud their manner of tuning fyllables, after 
the method of the orchefis of the Greeks, was another 
difadvantage. For by this means they determined by 
notes and characters placed after thelongand fliort fyl¬ 
lables, not only the nature, but the duration, of each 
adtion. Now, nothing could be more affedted, more 
conftraiued and difguftfiil, than fuch method of de¬ 
claiming. How far fuperior in this refpedt are the 
moderns, who confult nature alone in their theatric de¬ 
clamation ; who can make the audience hear each figh ; 
who can accompany it with a proper attitude; who 
can inceflautly vary their adtion ; who can feize the 
lucky moment, and make the countenance fully ex- 
prefsthe fenfations of the mind ? Nature does all here; 
and art, infinitely inferior to nature, did all among the 
ancients. Modern declamation cannot be fubfervient 
to a mufical rhythmus, feeing we fpeak rapidly, and 
without affedlation. Our adlors learn their art without 
art, from nature itfelf, aflifted by refledlion; and they 
arrive at a degree of excellence infinitely greater than 
that of the ancients, by a method f ar more fimple, and 
by efforts incomparably more eafy. 

4. We do not, moreover, precifely know what the 
theatric declamation of the ancients was; nor what 
were the mufical inflruments which accompanied that 
declamation. The title to the Eunuch of Terence 
fays, for example, “ That Flaccus, the freedman of 
Claudius, made the mufic of that piece, in which he 
employed the two flutes, the right and the left.” Thefc 
flutes, it is likely, gave the tone to the adtor; which 
mull have had a very odd effedt on the audience. Moft 
of the ancient pieces have fimilar titles. They whs 
would be particularly informed of the art of declaim¬ 
ing among the Greeks and Rortians, may read to ad¬ 
vantage the Critical Refiedtions on Poetry and Paint¬ 
ing by the Abbe du Bos. The third part of that 
work coniifis entirely of learned refearches and inge¬ 
nious refiedtions on this filly pradtice, of the ancients. 

But as this art has happily no place in modern decla¬ 
mation, and can at belt ferve only to make a parade 
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Deelama- of erudition, we fliall fay no more of it, but pafs to 
mation. matters of real utility. 

' * ' 5:. We think there is good reafon to believe, more¬ 

over, thacthe 1110ft polilhed nations of modern Europe 
do not accompany their difcourfes, in general, withfo 
many gefticulations, as did the Greeks, the Romans, 
and other inhabitants of warm climates. They ap¬ 
pear to have found the method of animating a difcoarle, 
and giving it an expreffion, by the Ample inflections of 
the voice, and by the features of the countenance ; 
which is far more decent, more juft, and rational, than 
all thofe contortions which perpetually derange the na¬ 
tural attitude of the body and its members, and give 
the fpeaker the air of a harlequin. 

6. Expreffion, therefore, forms at once the elfence 

and the end of declamation ; and the mfans of produ¬ 
cing it conlifts in a pronunciation that is fonorous, di- 
ftinCt, and pleafmg, fupported by an aftion that is de¬ 
cent and proper to the fubjeCt. If the beft dramatic 
poet has need of a good declaimer or aCtor to make 
his writing produce its proper efFedt, the adtor has 
likewife need of a good poet to enable him to pleafe 
and affedt by his adtion : for it is to little purpofe 
that he endeavours to charm his auditory by uniting, 
with nature, all the powers of art, if the poet has not 
furnilhed him with fentiments that are rational and af- 
fcdting. > 

7. The adtor, in Undying his part before a large 
mirror, where he can fee his whole figure, in order to 
determine the mod proper expreffion for every thought, 
fhould confult nature, and endeavour to imitate her. 
But, in this imitation, he ihould take care not to make 
too fervile a copy. He has this to obfcrve, in common 
with his colleagues, the mafters in all the polite arts : 
The theatre is intended to exhibit an imitation of na¬ 
ture, and not nature itfelf. Tragedy and comedy form 
pictures of human life ; but thefe pidlures are alfo 
pieces of perfpeCtive, which require ftrokes fomewhat 
ftronger than nature, that they may be difeerned at a 
diftance. The adtor is elevated to a confiderable 
height from the ground ; he is furrounded by feenery, 
he is feparated from the audience by the orcheftra, and 
he fpeaks in verfc ; all this is not natural : but the 
fpedtator is to accede to this neceffary illufion, in order 
to promote his own pleafure, which would not be fo 
great as it is were all thefe matters otherwife difpofed. 
Declamation, therefore, fhould fomewhat exceed, but 
never lofe fight of, nature. 

8. The tone of the adtor’s voice fhould be natural, 
but regulated by the extent of the theatre ; fufficiently 
loud to be heard by all the audience, but not fo vio¬ 
lent as to rend their ears. A pure and graceful pro¬ 
nunciation , without any provincial accent, is likewife 
a great merit in an adtor ; and he fhould alfo habituate 
himfelf to fpeak in a manner pcrfedtly diftindt. It is 
a capital point in the pronouncing of verfe, not to fc- 
parate the two hemiftics, by retting too long on the 
ceefura in the middle, or dwelling on the end of each 
hemiftic : for, by fo doing, the adtor falls into a mo¬ 
notony, an infufferable uniformity of cadence, in a ' 
piece that confifts of fome thoufand verfes. The gra¬ 
dations of the voice demand alfo a very judicious ob- 
fervance. The fpeaker, who begins in a high tone, 
will find it very difficult to fuftain it through the whole 
piece j and he, who clamours inccffantly, will find his „ 
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lungs fail him in thofe parts where the vehemence of Declarator 
paffion requires the ftrongeft efforts. If we may be r Y 
allowed the expreffion, the ftrongeft touches, the bold- J. 
eft figures, will not there ftand out from the pidlure in 
a ftriking manner. 

9. The deportment of an adtor fhould be conftantly 
graceful, decent, and proper to the charadter he repre- 
fents. An old man has a different pofition of body 
from a young petit maitre ; an aged queen from a 
young princefs ; a noble gallant from a \ alet de cham- 
bre. A rational obfervance of nature, and an imita¬ 
tion of the beft adtors, are here the fureft guides. The 
fame may be faid of the adtion of the hands, the thea¬ 
tric ftep, &c. An iuanimated figure, a body in the 
pofition of a ftatue, and hands immoveable, are as dif- 
pleafmg in the feene as a player whofe inceffant gefti- 
culation refembles the adtion of a puppet. 

10. Every adtor who afpires to make his art fome- 
thing more than merely mechanical, will begin bye- 
nabling himfelf readily to repeat his part, that the de-- 
fedt of his memory may not embarrafs his adtion. 

When he is fo far a mailer of it, he will make it the 
fubjedt of ferious refledtion in his clofet; endeavour to . 
feize the true fenfe of the author ; and to find out that . 
expreffion of each fentiment and paffion, which is the 
moft natural, the moft ftriking, and beft adapted to the 
ftage ; and which he will cultivate by repeated effavs; 
till he is able to render it in its full force. 

DECLARATORY action. SccLaw, N°dxxxii. 

2 T. 

DECLENSION, in, grammar, an infledtion of 
nouns according/to their divers cafes ; as nominative, 
genitive, dative, &c. See Grammar* 

DECLINATION, in aftronomy, the diftance of 
any eeleftial objedt from the cquinodlial, either north¬ 
ward or fouthward. It is either true or apparent, ac¬ 
cording as the real or apparent place of the objedt is 
confidered. See Astronom y, n° 409, 410. 

Declination of the Sea-Compafs ox Needle, is its va¬ 
riation from the true meridian of anyplace. 

Declination of a Wall ox plane for Dials, is an 
arch of the horizon, contained either between the plana . 
and the prime vertical circle, if you reckon it from the 
eaft or weft ; or elfe between the meridian and the 
plane, if you account from the north or fouth. See 
Dial. 

DECLINATORIES, are inftruments for taking • 
the declinations,inclinations,andreclinations ofplanes; 
and they are of feveral kinds. 

The beft fort for taking the declination confifts of - 
a fquare piece ofbrafsor wood, with a limb accurately 
divided into degrees ; and every fifth minute, if poffible, 
having a horizontal dial moving on the centre made 
for the latitude of the place it is to ferve in ; and which 
has a fmall bit of fine br«fs fixed on its meridian line, 
like a fiducial edge,- .to cut the degrees of the limb : for 
at any time when the fun ffiines, by having the hour of 
the day, you may find the declination of any wall or 
plane by this inftrument. 

DECLINATUREt/" Judges. See Law, N° clvi. 

12 * 

DECLIVITY denotes the reverfe of Acclivity. 

DECOCTION, ufually fignifies either the action 
of boiling a fubftance in water, or the water itfelf in 
which the fubftance has been boiled,It is only appli¬ 
cable« 
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t)e«ollatioB cable to matters containing fome principles foltible in 
I! _ water ; fuch particularly are animal and vegetable 
Decoration matters . Decoftion ought not to be ufed with fuch 
fubftances as contain any volatile principles, as they 
would be diffipated in the air during the procefs. But 
it may be fafely ufed, nay even becomes neceffary, when 
the matters to be treated arefolid, and of a clofe and 
compaft texture ; becaufe then the water could not 
cxtraft its principles without a boiling heat. Molt foft 
animal matters, asflefh, (kin, tendons, may be conve¬ 
niently boiled in water ; becaufe they contain no prin¬ 
ciple volatile with a boiling heat. Water extrafts from 
them nothing but a gelatinous fubfiance, and fome 
oily parts which float on the furface of the water. All 
vegetable matters which are inodorous, and particular¬ 
ly thofe which are hard, as roots, barks, &c. are ge¬ 
nerally boiled, when an extradition of their principles 
by water is required.—To this rule, however, there 
are fome exceptions. Peruvian bark, for inflance, gives 
its (trength to cold water better than to fuch as is boil¬ 
ing hot. Many other vegetables alfo have the fame 
property of yielding lefs to boiling than to cold water. 
And therefore a general rule may be eftablifhed, that 
decoftion ought not to be employed but when abfo- 
lutely neceflary ; that is, when the fame principles, or 
the fame quantities of thofe principles, cannot be ob¬ 
tained by an infufton, and that without heat, if it can 
be fo done, confldering that the proximate principles 
of vegetables are generally fo delicate, and fo fufcep- 
tible of change and decempofition, that frequently the 
mod gentle heat changes much their nature and pro¬ 
perties. 

DECOLLATION, beheading, a term ftkloin 
nfed but in the phrafe decollation of St John Baptid ; 
which denotes a painting, wherein is reprefented the 
Baptid’s head druck off from his trunk ; or the fead 
held in honour of that martyr. 

DECOMPOSITION, in chemidry, ufually fig.ii- 
fies the difunion orfeparation of the condituent parts 
of bodies.—It differs from mere mechanical divifion, in 
that when a body is chemically decompofed, the parts 
into which it is refolved are eflentially different from 
the body itfelf; but though a mechanical force is ap¬ 
plied to it ever folong, or with ever fo much violence, 
the minuted particles into which the body may be re¬ 
duced, dill retain their original nature.—Thus, for ex¬ 
ample, though we fuppofe nitre, or any other fait, to 
be reduced to ever fo fine powder, each particle retains 
the nature of nitre, as much as the larged unpounded 
mafs ; but if oil of vitriol is applied, a decompofitioii 
takes place, and one of the component parts of the ni¬ 
tre rifes in the form of a fmoking acid fpirit, which 
never could have been fufpefted to lie hid in the mild 
neutral fait. 

DECORATION, in architecture, any thing that 
adorns and enriches a building, church, triumphal 
arch, or the like, either without fide or within. 

The ordersof architecture contribute greatly to the 
decoration ; but then the feveral parts of thofe orders 
mud have their jud proportions, characters, and orna¬ 
ments ; otherwife the fined order will bring confufion 
rather than richnefs. See Architecture. 

Decorations in churches, are paintings, vafes, fe- 
floons, &c. occafionally applied to the walls; and with 
fo much conduct and diferetion, as not to take off any 


thing from the form of the architecture : as is much Decoratine 
practifed in Italy at the folemn feads. f 

Decoration is more particularly applied to the I)eco y* 
feenes of theatres. ~~~ v 

In operas, and other theatrical performances, the 
decorations mud be frequently changed conformably to 
the fubjeCt. 

The ancients had two kinds of decorations for their 
theatres : the fird, called verfatiles, having,three ftdes, 
or faces, which were turned fucceflively to the fpeCta- 
tors : the other called duCliles, (howing anew decora¬ 
tion by drawing or Aiding another before it.—This 
latter fort is dill ufed, and apparently with much' 
greater fuccefs than among the ancients, who were 
obliged to draw a curtain whenever they made a 
change in the decoration ; whereas on our dage the 
change is made in a moment, and almod without be¬ 
ing perceived. 

DECORUM, in architecture, is the fuitablenefs of 
a building, and the feveral parts and ornaments there¬ 
of, to the dation and occaiion. 

DECOUPLE, in heraldry, the fame as uncoupled : 
thus a chevron decouple, is a chevron wanting fo 
much of it towards the point, that the two ends dand 
at a didance from one another, being parted and un¬ 
coupled. 

DECOY, in naval affairs, a dratsgeni employed 
by a Ihip of war to betray a veflel of inferior force 
intoan uncautiouspurfuit, till die has drawn her with¬ 
in the range of her cannon, or what is called within 
gun-fbot. It is ufually performed by painting the (tern 
and fides in fuch a manner as to difguife the Ihip, and 
reprefenther either much fmaller and of inferior force, 
or as a friend to the hoflile veflel, which he endeavours 
to enfnare, by afluming the emblems and ornaments of 
the nation to which the flranger is fuppofed to belong. 

When fhe has thus provoked the adverfary to chafe, in 
hopes of acquiring a prize, flic continues the decoy, 
by fpreading a great fail, as endeavouring to efcape ; 
at the fame time that her courfeis confidently retard¬ 
ed by an artful alteration of her trim till the enemy 
approaches. Decoying is alfo performed to elude the 
chafe of a Ihip of a fuperior force iu a dark night, by 
throwing out a lighted calk of pitch into the fea, which 
will burn for a confiderable time and mifguide the ene¬ 
my. Immediately after the cafk is thrown out, the 
fhip changes her courfe, and may eafily efcape if at 
any tolerable diflance from the foe. 

Decoy, among fowlers, a place made for catching 
wild-fowl. A decoy is generally made where there is 
a large pond farrounded with wood, and beyond that 
a marlhy and uncultivated country : if the piece of wa¬ 
ter is not thus furrounded, it will be attended with the 
noife and other accidents which may be expedled to 
frighten the wild-fowl from a quiet haunt, where they 
mean to deep, during the day-time, in fccurity. If 
thefe noifes or difltirbances are wilful, it hath been 

held that an aft ion will lie againfi the difturber_As 

foon as the evening fets in, the decoy rifes (as they 
term it), and the wild-fowl feed during the night. If 
the evening is ft ill, the noife of their wings, during 
their flight, is heard at a very greafdifiance, and is a 
pleaftng though rather melancholy found. This rip rig 
of the decoy in the evening, is in Sommerfetfhirc called 


The 
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Decoy. The decoy-ducks are fed with hempfeed, which is 

'-*-' thrown over the fkreens in fmall quantities, to bring 

them forwards into the pipes or canals, and to allure the 
wild-fowl to follow, as this feed is fo light as to float. 

There are feveral pipes, as they are called, which 
lead up a narrow ditch that clofes at lid; with a funnel- 
net. Over thefe pipes (which grow narrower from 
their firtt entrance) is a continued arch of netting 
fufpended on hoops. It is necelfary to have a pipe or 
ditch for almott every winJ that can blow, as upon 
this circumlLnce it depends which pipe the fowl will 
take to ; and the decoy-man always keeps 011 the lee¬ 
ward tide of the ducks, to prevent his effluvia reaching 
their fugacious noilrils. All along each pipe, at certain 
intervals, are placed fkreens made of reeds, which are 
fo fituated, that it is impoffible the wild-fowl Ihould 
fee the decoy-man, before they have palled on towards 
the end of the pipe, where the purfe-net is placed. 
The inducement to the wild-fowl to go up one of 
thefe pipes is, becaufe the decoy-ducks trained to 
this lead the way, either after hearing the whittle of 
the decoy-nun, or enticed by the hempfeed ; the lat¬ 
ter will dive under water, whilft the wild-fowl Hy on, 
and arc taken in the p irle. 

It often happens, however, that the wild-fowl are 
in fuch a ttate of ilcepnuTs and dozing, that they will 
not follow the decoy-ducks. Ufe is then generally 
made of a dog, who is taught his Icflon : he pafles 
backwards and forwards between the reed-lkreens (in 
which are little holes, boih for the decoy-man to fee, 
and the little dog to pafs through) ; this attracts the 
eye of the wild-fowl, who, not choofing to be inter¬ 
rupted, advance towards the fmall and contemptible a- 
nimal, that they may drive him away. The dog all the 
time, by the direction of the decoy-man, plays among 
the fkreens of reeds, nearer and nearer the purfe-net: 
till at latt, perhaps, the decoy-man appears behind 
a Ikrcen, and the wild-fowl not daring to pafs by him 
in return, nor being able to efcape upwards on account 
of the net-covering, rulh on into the purfe-net. Some¬ 
times the dog will not attract their attention, if a red 
handkerchief, or fomething very lingular, in not put 
about him. 

The general feafon for catching fowl in decoys, is 
from the latter end of October till February : the ta- 
kingof them earlier is prohibited in Britain by an aCt 10. 
Geo. II. c. 32. which forbids it from June ill till OCt- 
ober ill,under the penalty of five Ihillings for each bird 
deftroyed within that fpace. 

The Lincolnlhire decoys are commonly fet at a cer¬ 
tain annual-rent, from 5 to 20 pounds a-year: and 
there is one in Summerfetfhire that pays 30 1 . The for¬ 
mer contribute principally to fupply the markets in 
London. Amazing numbers of ducks, wigeons, and 
, _ , teal, are taken : by an account fent us * of the number 

SriuZool! caught a few winters part, in one feafon, and in only 
j(, ’ ten decoys, in the neighbourhood of Wain-fleet, it ap¬ 

peared to amount to 31,200, in which are included fe¬ 
veral other fpecies of ducks : it is alfo to be obferved, 
that, in the above particular, wigeon and teal are rec¬ 
koned but as one, and confequently fell but at half price 
of the ducks. This quantity makes them fo cheap on 
the fpot, that we have been aflhred, feveral decoy-men 
would be content to contract for years to deliver their 
ducks at Bofton, for 10 d. per couple. The account of 
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the numbers here mentioned, relates only to thofe that Decree 
were fent to the capital. II 

It was cuftomary formerly to have in the fens an t Decretal.^ 
annual driving of the young ducks before they took " v 
wing. Numbers of people alfembled, who beat a vaft 
trad, and forced the birds into a net placed at the 
fpot where the fport was to terminate. A hundred and 
fifty dozens have been taken at once: but this practice 
being fuppofed to be detrimental. Ins been abolilhed 
by adt of parliament. 

DECREE, an order made by a fuperior power for 
the regulation of an inferior. 

Decree, in the civil law, is a determination which 
the emperor pronounces upon hearing a particular caufe 
between the plaintiff and defendant. 

Decrees of Councils, arc the laws made by them, 
to regulate the dodlrine and policy of the church. 

Decrees in Chancery, are the determination of the 
lord-chancellor, upon a full hearing of the merits of a 
caufe. 

DECREET, in the law of Scotland, a final decree 
or judgment of the lords of fefiion, fiom which an ap¬ 
peal only lies to parliament. 

Decreet-A rbitral, in Scots law, the fentence or 
judgment of one to whom parties voluntarily fob nit the 
determination of any queftion betwixt them*. 1 See Law, 

DECREMENT, in heraldry, liguifies the wane ofn® clxxx. 
the moon from the full to the new. The moon in this 1 S‘ 
ttate is called moon decrefcent , or in devours ; and when 
borne in coat armour, faces to the left fide of the e- 
fcucchcon, as flic does to the right fide when in the in¬ 
crement. 

DECREPITATION, in chemiftry, fignifies the 
quick reparation of the parts of a body, occalioned by 
a ttrong heat, and accompanied with noife and crack¬ 
ling. This effect is molt frequently produced by wa¬ 
ter contained betwixt the parts of the decrepitating bo¬ 
dy, when thefe parts have a certain degree of adhefion 
together. This water being quickly reduced into va¬ 
pour by the heat fuddcnly applied to it, rarifies, and 
burfts with noife the parts which comprtfs it. The bo- 
bodies mod fubj eCt to decrepitation are certain falts, fuch 
as common fait, vitriolated tartar, nitre of lead. See. 
the decrepitation of all which proceeds from the water 
of their cryflallizadon. Clays which are not perfeCt- 
ly dry, and flints, are alfo fubjeCt to decrepitation. 

DECREPITUDE, in medicine, the confequence 
of the infirmities of old age ; which by degrees leads 
to death. See Death. 

DECRETAL, in the canon law, a letter of a. 

Pope determining fome point or queftion in the eccle- 
fiaftical law. The decretals compofe the fecond part 
of the canon law. The firfl genuine one, acknowledged 
by all the learned as fuch, is a letter of Pope Siricius, 
written in the year 385, to Himerns bifhop of Tarra¬ 
gona, in Spain, concerning fome diforders which had 
crept into the churches of Spain. Gratian publilhed 
a collection of decretals, containing all the ordinances 
made by the popes till the year 1150. Gregory IX. 
in 1227, following the example of Theodofius and Jn- 
flinian, formed a confiitution of his own, collecting into 
one body all the decifions and all the caufes which 
ferved to advance the papal power ; which collection 
of decretals was called"the pentateuch , becaufe it con¬ 
tains five books. 

DECUMARIA* 
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Decuman* DECUMARIA, in botany: A genus of the mono- 
II _ gynia order, belonging to the dodecandria clafs of 
Dedic ation . pi ants . atl( j ; n t ] le natural method ranking under thofe 
of which tlie order is doubtful. The calyx is deca¬ 
phyllous, fuperior; the petals ten; the fruit unknown. 

DECUMATES Acri, tithed fields, or granted on 
a tithe, as appears from Tacitus, to that rabble of 
Gauls who fucceeded the Mercomauni, that had till 
theu proved a check to the Roman conquefts up the 
Rhine ; and hence probably their name, people living 
on the marches or limits of the empire. In Cicero we 
have Ager Decomans, which is of the fame import 
with the Ager Decumas of Tacitus. 

DECUPLE proportion, that often to one. 

DECURIO, a lhbaltern officer in the Roman ar¬ 
mies. He commanded a decuria, which conlifled of 
ten men, and was the third part of a turma, or the 
50th part of a legio of horfe which was compofed of 
380 men. There were certain magiflrates in the pro¬ 
vinces called decuriones tnanicipales, who formed a body 
to rep refen t the Roman fenate in free and corporate 
towns. They confided of ten ; whence the name and 
their duty extended to watch over the intereds of their 
fellow citizens, and to increafe the revenues of the com¬ 
monwealth. Their court was called curia decurionum 
and minor fenatus; and their decrees, called decreta de¬ 
curionum r, were marked with two D. D. at the top. They 
generally dyled themfelves civitatujnpatrcs curiales and 
honorati municipiorum fenatores. They were elected 
with the fame ceremonies as the Roman fenators ; they 
were to be at lead 2J years of age, and to be pofleffed 
of a certain fum of money. The election happened in 
the kalends of March. 

DECURRENT leaf. See Botany, p. 440. 

DECURY, ten perfons ranked under one chief or 
Ifeader, called the decurio. 

Tlie Roman cavalry was divided into decuries, which 
were fubdivifions of a century, each century containing 
ten decuries. 

DECUSSATION, a term in geometry, optics, and 
anatomy, dignifying the eroding of two lines, rays, or 
nerves, when they meet in a point, and then go 011 fe- 
parately from one another. 

DECUSSOR 1 UM, a furgeon’s indrnment, which, 
by preffing gently on the dura mater, caufes an evacua¬ 
tion of the pus collected between the cranium and the 
before mentioned membrane, ■ through the perforation 
made by the trepan. 

DEDHAM, a town of ElTex in England, confid¬ 
ing of about 400 lofty houfes. The flreets are not 
paved, but very clean, occaiioned by their lying pretty 
high. It has one large old church, remarkable for a 
fine Gothic fteeple, with a great deal of carved work 
about it, but much injured by time. E. Long. X. 10. 
N. Lat. 52. 5. 

DEDICATION, the adt of confecrating a temple, 
altar, flatue, palace, &c. to the honour of fome deity. 

The ufe of dedications is very ancient both among 
the worlhippers of the true God and among the hea¬ 
thens : the Hebrews call it man hhanuchah, “imita¬ 
tions” which the Greek trandators render Etk«<v/«, 
and Er/.AiuT/no;, “ renewing.” 

In the feripture we meet with dedications of the ta¬ 
bernacle, of altars, of tlie firfl and fecond temple, and 
even of the houfes of private perfons. There are alfo 
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dedications of vedels, and garments of the priefts and Dedicatla*,. 
Levites, and even of the men themfelves. Dee. 

The heathens had alfo dedications of temples, altars* ' v ' 
and images of their gods, & c. Nebuchadnezzar held a 
folemn dedication of his flatue, Dan. iii. 2. Pilate 
dedicated gilt bucklers at Jerufalem to Tiberius, Ihilo 
de legat. Petronitis would have dedicated a flatue to 
the emperor in the fame city, ibid. p. 791. Tacitus, 

Hijl. lib. iv. c. 53. mentions the dedication of the ca¬ 
pital, upon rebuilding it by Vefpafian, &c. 

The Jews celebrated the anniverfary of the dedica¬ 
tion of their temple every year for eight days. This was 
firfl enjoined by Judas Maccabeus, and the whole fy 11a- 
gogue, in the year of the Syro-Macedonian era 148, 
i. e. 164 years before Chrifl. The heathens had the 
like anniverfaries, as that of the dedication of the tem¬ 
ple of Parthenope, mentioned by Lycophron. Under 
Chriflianity, dedication ks only applied to a church; 
and is properly the confecration thereof performed by 
a bilhop, with a number of ceremonies preferibed by 
the church. 

The Chriftians finding themfelves at liberty under 
Conftantine, in lieu of their ruinous churches, built 
new ones in every place; and dedicated them with a. 
deal of folemnity. The dedication was ufually per¬ 
formed in a fynod ; at leafl they aflembled a number of 
bifliops to aliift at the fervice. We have the deferip- 
tion of thofe of the churches at Jerufalem and Tyre in 
Eufebius, and many others in later writers. 

Dedication, in literature, is an addrefsprefixed to 
a book, foliciting patronage, or teftifying refpedt for 
the perfort to whom it is made. The dedication of the 
fourth part of Mr Edwards’s Hiftory of Birds, is cu¬ 
rious: To God ! the one eternal ! the incomprehenfible! 
the omniprefent! omnifeient and almighty Creator of all 
things that exift ! from orbs immeafurably great to the vii- 
nutefl points of matter, this Atom is dedicated and devo¬ 
ted, with allpoffible gratitude, humiliation, and worfhip , 
and the highefl adoration both of body and mind, by his 
moft refgned, low, and humble creature, G. E. 

DEE (John), a famous mathematician and aflro- 
loger, was born (July 1527) in London, where his fa¬ 
ther was a wealthy vintner. In 1542, he was fent to 
St John’s college, Cambridge. After five years clofe 
application to mathematical fludies, particularly aftro- 
nomy, he went to Holland, in order to vifit feveral e- 
minent mathematicians on the continent. Having con¬ 
tinued abroad near a year, he returned to Cambridge ; 
and was there eledted one of the fellows of Trinity 
college, then firfl eredted by king Henry VIII. In 
1548, he took the degree of mailer of arts ; and, in 
the fame year, left England a fecond time ; his flay at 
home being rendered uneafy to him, by the fufpicions 
that were entertained of bis being a conjuror ; ariflng 
partly from his application to aftronomy, but efpecially 
on account of a piece of machinery in the E/f«m of A- 
riflophanes, which he exhibited to the univerfity, and 
in which he reprefented the Scarabetis flying up to 
Jupiter, with a man and a baiket of victuals on its 
back. Thefe fufpicions he could never after lhake off: 
nor did his fubfequent conduft, as we fhall fee, tend to 
clear him of the imputation ; for if he was not actually 
a conjuror, it was not for want of endeavours. 

Upon leaving England, he went to the univerfity of 
Louvain ; where he was much efteemed, and vifitedby 

feveral 
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Dee. feveral penims of high rank. Here he refided i.bout 

—«-- two years, and then let out for France ; where, in the 

college ofR’ucims, he read lectures of Euclid’s elements 
with vaftapplaufe. In r55r, he returned to England, 
and was introduced by the fecretary Cecil to king Ed¬ 
ward, who affigned him a peniion of 100 crowns, which 
he afterwirds relinquiihed for the redory of Upton, 
upon Severn : but foon after the acceffiou of queen 
Mary, having fouie correfpondence with the lady Eli¬ 
zabeth’s fervants, he was accufed of praflifmg againlt 
the queen’s life by enchantment. On this account he 
buffered a tedious confinement, and was feveral times 
examined; till, in the year 1555, he obtained his li¬ 
berty by an order of council. 

When queen Elizabeth afeended the throne, our 
aftrological Dee was confulted by lord Dudley, con¬ 
cerning a propitious day for her majefty’s coronation, 
He was on this occafion introduced to the queen, who 
maJehimgreatpromifes, which were never performed, 
though Hie condefcended to receive his inftrudtions re¬ 
lative to the myflical interpretation of fome of his un¬ 
intelligible writings,which he publiihed about this time. 
In 1564, he made another voyage to the continent ; 
in order to prefent a book which he had dedicated to 
the emperor Maximilian. He returned to England in 
the fame year ; but in 1571, we find him in Lorrain ; 
where, being dangeroufiy ill, the queen fent over two 
phyficians to his relief. Having once more returned 
to his native country, he fettled at Mortlake in Surrey, 
where he continued his fludies with unremitting ardor, 
and collefted a confiderable library of curious books 
and manuferipts, with a variety of inftruments; moll; 
of which were afterwards ' deftroyed by the mob, as 
belonging to one who dealt with the devil. In 1578, 
the queen being much indifpofed, Mr. Dee was fent a- 
liroad to confiilt with German phyficians and philofo- 
phers (aftrologers no doubt) on the occafion. We 
now behold him again in England, where he was foon 
after employed in a more rational fervice. Her ma- 
jefty, defirous to be informed concerning her title to 
thofe countries which had been difeovered by her fub- 
je&s, commanded Mr. Dee to confiilt the ancient re¬ 
cords, and furnifh her with proper geographical de- 
feriptions. Accordingly, in a fiiort time he prefented 
to the queen, in the gardens at Richmond, two large 
rolls, in which the difeovered countries were geogra¬ 
phically deferibed and hiftorically illuftrated. Thefe 
rolls are preferved in the Cotton library, Augujlus I. 
His next employment was the reformation of the ka- 
lendar, on which f ibjedl he wrote a rational and learn¬ 
ed treatife, preferved in the Aflimolean library at Ox¬ 
ford. 

Hitherto the extravagancies of our eccentrical phi- 
lofopherfeem to have been counterpoifed by a tolerable 
proportion of reafon and fcience; but henceforward we 
cotifider him as a mere necromancer and credulous al- 
cbymift. In the year 1581, he became acquainted 
with one Edward Kelley, by whofe afiifiance he per¬ 
formed diverfe incantations, and maintained a frequent 
imaginary intercourfe with fpirits. He was particu¬ 
larly intimate, it feems, with the angels Raphael and 
Gabriel. One of them made him a prefent of a black 
fpeculum, in which his angels and demons appeared 
as often as he had occafion for them ; they anfwered 
You. V. 


his queltions, and Kelley’s bufinefs was to record their Dee 
dictates: f 

Kelley did all his feats upon Dcenifters. 

The devil’* Joolung-glafs, a Done. w ““ 

YitiDll*part ii. canto ii'i. v- 63r. 

In' 1583, they were both introduced to a certain Fo- 
lilh nobleman, then in England, .mined Albert Lajki, 
palatine of Siradia, a perfon equally addicted to the 
fame ridiculous pnrfuits. He was fo charmed with 
Dee and his companion, that he perfuaded them to ac¬ 
company him to his native country. They embarked 
for Holland in Sept, iy83 ; and travelling overland, 
arrived at the town of Lalki in February following. 

Their patron, however, finding himfelfabufed by their 
idle preicufions, perfuaded them to pay a viiit to Ro- 
dolph king of Bohemia; who, thougli a credulous 
man, was foon difputtcd with their non fen fe. They 
were afterwards introduced to the king of Poland, but 
with no better fucccfs. Soon after this, they were 
invited by a rich Bohemian nobleman to his caftle of 
Trebona, where they continued for fome time in greet 
aifluence ; owing, as they aliened, to their art of 
tranfmutation by means of a certain powder in tfcepof- 
fclilon of Kelley. 

Dee, now quarrelling with his companion in iniqui¬ 
ty, quitted Bohemia, and returned to England, where 
he was once more gracioufiy received by the queen; 
who, in 1595, made him warden of Manchefter col¬ 
lege, in which town he refided feveral years. In 1604, 
he returned to his houfe at Mortlake, where he died 
in the year 1608, aged 81 ; leaving a large family, 
and many works, behind him.—The black Hone into 
vvhich Dee ufed to call his fpirits, was in the collec¬ 
tion of the earls of Peterborough, whence it came to 
lady Elizabeth Germaine. It was next the property 
of the late duke of Argyle, and is now Mr. Walpole’s. 

It appears upon examination to be nothing but a po- 
lilhed piece of cannel-coal.-—That Dee was a man of 
confiderable acquirements, is beyond a doubt ; iiis 
mathematical knowledge is- generally allowed : but 
unle'fs we fuppofe him a wicked impoftor, which is by 
no means improbable, we mull tranfmit him to pof- 
terity as one of the molt foolilh, fuperftitious, necro¬ 
mancers ofhis time. Neverthelefs, the celebrated Dr. 

Hook, many years after Dee’s death, took it into his 
head to prove that his journal, publiihed by Cafauban, 
was entirely cryptographical, concealing his political 
tranfaftions, and that he was employed by queen Eli¬ 
zabeth as a fpy. 

DEE, the name of feveral rivers in Scotland and 
England; as thofe whereon the cities of Chefier in 
England, and New Aberdeen in Scotland, ace fitua- 
ted. The river Dee an Aberdeenihire abounds with 
falmon, fo as to form one of the greareft falmon-filh- 
ings in Scotland—Over this river there is a bridge of 
feven arches, built by a biihop of Aberdeen, who left 
for its fnpporta revenue, which is now fo large, that 
in order to exhaufi: the fund, a perfon has a lalary to 
fweep the bridge once a-day. 

DEED, an inftrument written on paper or parch¬ 
ment, comprehending fome contract, bargain, or agree¬ 
ment between the parties thereto, in relation to the 
matter therein contained. 

DEEMSTERS, er Demsters; (from the Saxon 
4 U di:ma, 
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Deeping dewa, judge or umpire). All controverfies in the Ifle 
|[ of Man are decided without procefs, writings, or any 
Defecate. c i iar g eSj by certain judges, chofen yearly from among 
' v ‘ themlelves, called deemjters ; there being two of them 
for each divifion of the i'tland: they ftt judges in all 
courts, cither for life or property ; and with the advice 
of 24 keys, declare what is law in uncommon emei- 
geucies. 

DEEPING, a town of Lincolnfhire in England, 
feated on the river Weland, in a fenny ground. \V. 
Long. o. ao. N. Lat, 5 2. 3J. 

DEER, in zoology. See Cervus. —The method 
of hunting the deer in the ifland of Ceylon is very par¬ 
ticular. The huntfmen go out in the night, and only 
two ufually go together : the one of thefe carries upon 
his head an earthen veffel, in which there is fome fire 
burning and flaming; the ingredients are generally 
fmall flicks cut into pieces, and common rofln. Of 
this the other man carries a fupply about him to re- 
plenilh the pot when it grows low. The perfon who 
has the fire upon his head, carries in one hand a ftaff, 
on which there are fixed eight bells ; and the larger 
thefe are the better. This man goes firft into the 
woods, and the other follows clofe behind with a fpear 
in his hand. As foon as the deer hears the noife of 
the bells, he turns towards the place where the found 
comes ; and feeing the fire, he eagerly runs up to it, 
and Hands gazing at a fmall diflance : the fecond man 
has then nothing to do but to kill him with the fpear; 
for he fees neither of them.—Not only deer, but even 
elks and hares, are thus taken ; for they gaze at the 
fire, and never fee the men. The profits of this fort 
of hunting are very large, and the danger nothing ; 
for though there are numbers of tygers, elephants, and 
wild boars, in thefe woods, the huntfmen are in no 
danger from them while the fire burns, for they all run 
away from it. 

DE facto, fomething actually in faCt, or exifling; 
in contradiftinCtion to de jure, where a thing is only lo 
in jnftice, but not in faCt: as a king defatto, is a per¬ 
fon who is actually in poflefiion of a crown, but has no 
legal right to the fame ; and a king de jure , is the per¬ 
fon who has a juft right to the crown, though he is out 
of pofleffion thereof. 

DEFAMATION, the fpeaking flanderous words 
of another; for which the flanderer is punllhable, ac¬ 
cording to the nature of his offence, either by aCtion 
upon the cafe at common law, or by ftatute in the ec- 
clefiaftical court. 

DEFAULT, in law, is generally taken for non-ap¬ 
pearance in court, at a day affigned ; but imports any 
omiffion of that which we ought to do, for which judg¬ 
ment may be given againft the defaulter. 

DEFEASANCE, or Defeisance, in law, aeon- 
dition relating to fome certain deed, which being per¬ 
formed, the deed is defeated and rendered void, as if 
it had never been made. The difference between a 
common condition and a defeafance is, that the condi¬ 
tion is annexed to, or inferred in, the deed; and a 
defeafance is a deed by itfelf, concluded and agreed 
on between the parties, and having relation to another 
deed. 

DEFECATE, in chemiftry, a term applied to a body 
freed and purged from faeces and impurities. 


DEFECTION, the aft of abandoning or relin- DefiCHon 
quilhing a party or dntereft a perlon had been enga- II 
ged in.—The word is formed of the Latin de field, to Defender. 

fall off. 

DEFECTIVE, in general, an appellation given to 
things which want fome of the properties that natural¬ 
ly they ought to have. Thus, 

Defective or Deficient Nouns, in grammar, are 
fuch as want either a whole number, a pat ticular cafe, 
or are totally indeclinable. See Noun. 

T he term defedive is alfo applied to a verb that has 
not all its moods and tenfes. See Verb, Mood, &c. 

DEFENCE, in fortification, all forts of works 
that cover and defend the oppofite polls, as flanks, 
cafements, parapets, and fauflebrays. See Fortifi¬ 
cation. 

Line of Defence, a fuppofed line drawn from the 
angle of the curtin, or from any other part in the cur- 
tin, to the flanked angle of the oppofite baftion. 

DEFEND, in general, fignifies much the fame with 
protecting, or keeping off injuries offered to any perfon 
either by enemies or otherwife. 

Defend, in our ancient laws and ftatutes, fignifies 
to prohibit or forbid : as, Ufuarios defendit quoque rex 
Edviardus ne remanerent in regno. L. L. Edw. Conf. 
c. 57. ir 5 Rich. 2. c. 7. In which fenfe Chaucer alfo 
ufes it in the following palfagc : 

“ Where can you in any manner age, 

“ That ever God defended marriage.” 

In 7 Edw. I. there is a ftatute intitled, “ Statutum de 
defenfione fortandi arma,” &c. And, “ it is defended 
by law to diftrain on the highway Coke on Littleton , 
fol. 161. 

DEFENDANT, in law, the perfon fued in an ac¬ 
tion perfonal; as tenant is he who is fued in an aCtion 
real. See Action. 

DEFENDER of the Faith (Fidei Defenfor), a pe¬ 
culiar title belonging to the king of England ; as Ca- 
tholicus to the king of Spain, and Chrijlianifiimus to the 
king of France, &c. Thefe titles were given by the 
popes of Rome. That of Fidei Defenfor was firft con¬ 
ferred by Leo X. on king Henry VIII. for writing 
againft Martin Luther; and the bull for it bears date 
quinto idus Oftob. 1521. It w as afterwards confirmed 
by Clement VII. But the pope, on Henry’s fuppref- 
fing the houfes of religion at the time of the Refor¬ 
mation, not only deprived him of his title, butdepofed 
him from his crown alfo; though in the 35th year of 
his reign, his title, &c. was confirmed by parliament; 
and hath continued to be ufed by all fucceeding kings 
to this day.—Chamberlayne fays, the title belonged to 
the kings of England before that time ; and for proof 
hereof appeals to feveral charters granted to the uni- 
verfity of Oxford. So that pope Leo’s bull was only a 
renovation of an ancient right. 

DEFENDERS, were anciently notable dignita¬ 
ries both in church and Hate, vvhofe bufmtfs was to 
look to the prefervation of the public weal, to pro¬ 
tect the poor and helplefs, and to maintain the inte- 
refts and caufcs of churches and religious houfes. See 
Protector. —The council of Chalcedon, can. 2. calls 
the defender of a church EkJ';»g C . Codin, de officiis 
aula Conf. makes mention of defenders of the palace. 

There were alfo a defender of the kingdom, defenfor 

regni s 
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Defile regni ; defenders of cities, defenfores chitatis ; defen- 
H ders of the people, defenfores plebis ; ot the poor, lu- 
Deflagra- tlierlefs, widows, &c. 

tl ° n * , About the year 420, each patriarchal church began 
to have its defender ; which cultom was afterwards in¬ 
troduced into other churches, and continued to later 
days under other names; as thofe of Advocate and 
Advowee. 

In the year 407, we find the council of Carthage 
afking the emperor for defenders, of the number of 
Scholajtici, i. e. advocates who were in office ; and 
that it might be allowed them to enter and fearch the 
cabinets and papers of the judges and other civil ma- 
gifirates, whenever it ffiould be found neceflary for 
the filtered: of the church. 

DEFILE, in fortification, a ftraight narrow pailage, 
through which a company of horfe or foot can pafs on¬ 
ly in a file, by making a fmall front. 

DEFINITE, in grammar, is applied to an article 
that has a precife determinate fignification ; fuch as the 
article the in Engliffi, le and la in French, &c. which 
fix and afeertain the noun they belong to, to fome par¬ 
ticular ; as the king , le roi; whereas, in the quality of 
king, de roi , the articles of and de mark nothing pre¬ 
cife, and are therefore indefinite. 

DEFINITION, in general, a ffiort defeription of 
a thing by its properties; or, in logic, the explication 
of the eflence of a thing by its kind and differ¬ 
ence. 

DEFINITIVE, a term applied to whatever termi¬ 
nates a procefs, queffion, &c.; in oppofition to provifi- 
onal and interlocutory. .«■ 

DEFLAGRATION, in chemiftry, the kindling or 
fetring fire to a fait or mineral, &c. either alone or mix¬ 
ed for that purpofe with a fulphureous one, in order to 
purify it. 

This ffiort procefs has been often recommended to 
the world as of great ufe in trying the ftrength of bran¬ 
dies and other vinous fpirits, and has been greatly im¬ 
proved in this refpeft: by Mr. Geoff’roy. 

The common way of trying fpirits by deflagration, 
is to meafure out any quantity of it, then to heat it, 
and fet it on fire. If, after it will no longer burn, the 
remainder is half as much as the quantity meafured out 
for the trial was, then the fpirit tried is found to con- 
lilt of half water, and half totally inflammable fpirit; 
that is, it is fomewhat below what we underffand by 
the term perfetl proof. —This method is much more 
certain than that by the crown of bubbles which arifes 
upon (haking the fpirit in a vial. Monf. Geoffroy’s 
-method is this : Take a cylindric veflel two inches 
high, and as much in diameter, confiding of thin plate 
filver, that metal being much lefs liable to rud than 
copper; this veflel mud be fitted with a little reft an¬ 
gular gage exaftly graduated into lines, half lines, &c. 
then the veflel being fet level upon a copper cafe made 
to contain it, a parcel of the brandy to be examined is 
poured in, to the height of 16 lines. This height is to 
be exaftly hit by pouring in more than enough atfirff, 
and then fucking out the overplus with a very fmall 
tube. Then the veflel being heated a little, fo as juft 
to make the liquor fume, it is to be fet on fire, and 
left to go out of itfelf ; at the iuftant when the flame 
expires, the gage is plunged perpendicularly into 
the veflel, and the line and quarters exaftly noted 


w hich the liquor wants of its iormcr height: this dii- DftiuToe 
ference gives the precife quantity of alcohol or pure II 
l'pirit contained in the liquor. Thus, if eight lines of De T,e. 
phlegm are found remaining, this being the half of the 
16 lines of the original filling, it is plain, that the li- 
quor contained one half fpirit, or was lomtthing below 
proof. If only four lines remained, it was nearly dou¬ 
ble proof, or of a middle nature betwixt alcohol and 
common proof-fpirit, 

DEFLECTION oj the R.' ys of Ligh t, a property 
which Dr. Hook obferved in r A7 j, and read an account 
of b-fore the Royal Society, March 18, the fame year. 

He fays he found it different both from refleftion and 
refraftion, and that it was made towards the furface of 
the opaque body, perpendicularly. This is the fame 
property which Sir Ifaac Newton calls Inflection. 

DEFLORATION, or Deflowering, the act ot 
violating or taking away a woman’s virginity. See 
Virginity. —Death, or marriage, are decreed by the 
civil law in cafe of defloration. 

The ancients had fo much refpeft for v irgins, that 
they would not put them to death till they had fird 
procured them to be deflowered. It is faid, the natives 
of the coaft of Malabar pay llrangers to come and de¬ 
flower their brides. 

In Scotland, and the northern parts of England, it 
was a privilege of the lords of the manor, granted them 
by king Evven, that they ffiould have the firff night’s 
lodging with their tenant’s wives. King Malcolm III. 
allowed the tenants to redeem this fervice at a certain 
rate, called marcheta, confiding of a certain number of 
cows. Buchanan fays it was redeemed with half a 
mark of diver. The fame cudom had place in Wales, 

Flanders, Friefeland, and fome parts of Germany. 

DEFLUXION, in medicine, the falling of the 
humours from a fuperior to an inferior part of the 
body. 

DE FOE (Daniel), a writer famous for politics 
and poetry, was bred a boder ; which profeffion how¬ 
ever he foon forfook, and became one of the mod enter- 
prifing authors that any age produced. When difeon- 
tents ran high at the Revolution, and king William 
was obliged to difmifshis Dutch guards, De Foe, who 
had true notions of civil liberty, ridiculed the enemies 
of government in his well-known poem, called The 
True-born Englifhman, which had a prodigious fale. 

The next fatire be wrote was intitled, Reformation of 
Manners ; aimed at fome perfons of high rank, who 
rendered theinfelves a difgrace to their country. When 
the ecclefiaftics in power breathed too much of a fpirit 
of perfecution, De Foe wrotea traft called The Short- 
eft Way with the Diffenters ; for which he was called to 
account, and explained himfelf with great firmnefs. He. 
was afterwards fentenced to the pillory for attacking 
fome public meafures; which fo little intimidated him, 
that, in. defiance of their ufage, he wrote A Hymn to the 
Pillory. It would be endlefs to enumerate all his pub¬ 
lications ; but the following are the principal: The 
Hiftory of the Plague in 1665 ; a novel intitled The Hi - 
ftory of Colonel jack ; A new Voyage round the World 
by a Company of Merchants, printed for Bettefworth, 

1725 ; The Hiftory of Roxana; Memoirs of a Cavalier; 

7 he Hiftory of Moll Flanders; a book intitled Religious 
CourtJhip, which has undergone upwards of 20 edi¬ 
tions ; and the Life and Adventures of Robinfon Crufoe, 

4 U 2 an 
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Defoliation an admirable performance, of which there have been 
’ v ' .editions without number, but concerning which there 
is an anecdote that does the author of it no credit as 
to the better part of a writer’s character, honerty. 
When captain Woods Rogers touched at the ifland 
of Juan Fernandez, in the South Sea, he brought 
away Alexander Selkirk, a Scots failor, who had 
been left afliore there, and had lived on that defolate 
place above four years. When Selkirk came back 
to England, he wrote a narrative of his adventures, 
and put the papers into the hands of De Foe, to 
digert for publication; who ungeueroufly converted 
the materials into the Hirtory of Robinfon Crufoe, 
and returned Selkirk his papers again ! *A fraud for 
which, in a humane view, the diflinguilhed merit of 
that romance can never atone.’ Daniel De Foe died at 
Iflington, in 1731. All his productions of the ro¬ 
mantic fpecies, but efpecially the two laft mentioned, 
are much in vogue amongft country readers; and, on 
account of their moral and religious tendency, may 
very probably in -fome meafure counteract the perni¬ 
cious effedts produced by the too general circulation 
■of modern novels, thofe occaftonal vehicles of impiety 
and infidelity. 

DEFOLIATION, (from de mi folium a leaf); the 
fall of the leaves. A term oppofed to frondfesntia, the 
annual renovation of the leaves, produced by the un¬ 
folding of the buds in fpring. See Frondescentia. 

Molt plants in cold and temperate climates died then- 
leaves every year: this happens in autumn, and is ge¬ 
nerally announced by the flowering of the common 
meadow faffron. The term is only applied to trees 
and fhrubs; for herbs perifh down to the root every 
year, lofing Item, leaves, and all. 

All plants do not drop their leaves at the fame time. 
Among large trees, theafh and walnut, although lateft 
in unfolding, are fooneft diverted of them : the latter 
feldom carries its leaves above five months. 

On the oak and horn-beam, the leaves die and wi¬ 
ther as foou as the colds commence ; but remain at¬ 
tached to the branches till they are pufhed off by the 
new ones, which unfold themfelves the following 
fpring. Thefe trees are doubtlefs a kind of ever¬ 
greens : the leaves are probably deftroyed only by 
cold; and perhaps would continue longer on the 
plant, but for the force of the fpring-fap, joined to the 
moirture. 

In mild and dry feafons, thelilac, privet, yellow jef- 
faniine of the woods, and maple of Crete, preferve their 
leaves green until fpring, and do not drop them till the 
new leaves are beginning to appear. The fig-tree, and 
many other trees that grow between the tropics, are 
of this particular clafs of ever-greens. The trees in 
Egypt, fays Dodtor Haffclquirt, cart their leaves in the 
latter end of December and beginning of January, 
having young leaves ready before all the old ones are 
fallen off; and to forward this operation of nature, 
few of the trees have buds : the fycamore and willow, 
indeed, have feme, but with few and quite loofe jiipuU 
or feales. Nature did not imagine buds fo neceffary in 
the foutheru as in the northern countries ; this occa¬ 
sions a great difference between them. 

Laftly, fome trees and ilirubs preferve their leayes 


conrtantly through the whole year : and are not in the Defoliation 

leart influenced by the clemency or inclemency of fea- --- 

Ions. Such are the firs, juniper, yew, cedar, cyprcfs, 
and many other tiees, hence denominated ever-gfeem. 

Thefe preferve their old leaves a long time after the 
formation of the new, and do not drop them at 
any determinate time. In general, the leaves of 
ever-grtens are harder, and lefs fucculcnt, than thofe 
which are renewed annually. The trees are gene¬ 
rally natives of warm climates ; as the alarernuffs of 
France and Italy, the ever-green oak of Portugal and 
Suabia. 

Some herbaceous perennials, as the houfe-leeks and 
navel-worts, enjoy the fame privilege with the ever¬ 
green trees, and refill the feverities of winter : fome 
even can difpenfe with the earth for fome time ; being- 
replete with juices, which the leaves imbibe from the 
humidity of the atmofphere, and which, in fuch plants, 
are, of themfelves, fufficieut for effedting the piirpofes 
of vegetation. It is for this reafon, that, unlefs in ex- 
ccilive hot weather, gardeners are feldom wont to wa¬ 
ter fat fncculent plants, as the aloes, which rot when 
they are moifiened, if the fun does not quickly dry 
them up. 

The leaves of all the ever-green fhrubs and trees, 
have a thin compadt fkin or cover over their furface ; 
as is eafily difcovered by macerating them in water, in 
order to feparate the parenchyma, or pulp, from the 
veilels of the leaves; which cannot be effedted in any 
of thefe ever-greeus till a thin parchment-like cover is 
taken off. Thefe trees and fhrubs are found by ex¬ 
periment to perfpire but little, when compared with 
others which fhed their leaves;'and it is, perhaps, 
principally owing to this clofe covering, as alfo to 
the fmall proportion of moirture contained in their 
veffels, that they retain their verdure, and continue 
through the winter on the trees. The nutritive juices 
of thefe plants always abound, more or lefs, with an 
oily quality, which fecures them from being injured 
by fevere frofts; fo that many of thefe ever-green trees 
are adapted to grow in the coldelt parts of the habita¬ 
ble world. 

With refpedl to deciduous trees, the falling off of 
the leaves feems principally to depend on the tempera¬ 
ture of the atmofphere, which like wife ferves to harten 
or retard the appearance in quertion. An ardent fun 
contributes to harten the dropping of the leaves.— 

Hence in hot and dry fummers, the leaves of the lime- 
tree and horfe-chefnut turn yellow about the firft of 
September ; whilrt in other years, the ycllownefs does 
not appear till the beginning of Odtober. Nothing, 
however, contributes more to harten the fall of the 
leaves, than immoderate cold or moifl weather in au¬ 
tumn ; moderate droughts, on the other hand, ferve to 
retard it. As a proof of this pofition, Mr. Adanfon 
relates, that in the year 1739, the leaves of the elm- 
tree, which generally fall off about the 25th of No¬ 
vember, continued in verdure and vigour at Paris, 
where the autumn was remarkably dry, till the 10th 
of the following month. 

The following table, refpedling the mean times in 
which different trees Hied their leaves, is founded upon 
obfervations.. 


Gooff- 
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Defoliation Goofeberry-tree and bladder- % f 

I! , fena, j> October iff. 

Daformity. \y a | nut: anc [ a ;] 1; n-15th. 

' Almond-tree, horfe-chefnut, 9 

and lime-tree, 2-20th. 

Maple, hazle-nut, black-pop- f 

lar, and afpen-tree, _ T-2jth. 

Eirch, plane-tree, mountain- “ 

ofier, falfe-acacia, pear,and 
apple-tree, ^ November iff. 

Vine, mulberry, fig, fumac, tg 

and angelica-tree, £-10th. 

Elm-tree and willow, g-15th. 

Apricot and elder trees, JO (_-20th. 

Mine's It deferves to be remarked, that an ever-green tree 

£«>. DiSi. grafted upon a deciduous, determines the latter to re¬ 
tain its leaves. This obfervation is confirmed by re¬ 
peated experiments ; particularly by grafting the lau¬ 
rel, or cherry-bay, an evergreen, on the common cher¬ 
ry ; and the ilex or ever-green oak, on the oak. 

DEFORCEMENT, in law, the calling any one 
out of his land, or with-holding of lands and tenements 
by force from the right owner. 

Deforcement, in Scots law, the oppoftng or re¬ 
filling of the officers of the law in the execution of 
their office. See Law, N° clxxxvi. ij. 

DEFORMITY, the want of that uniformity ne- 
ceflary to conllitute the beauty of an objeft. See 
Beauty. 

Deformity is either natural or moral. Tliefe are 
both referred by Mr Hutchefon to an internal fenfe ; 
and our perceptions of them, as he fuppofes, arifes from 
an original arbitrary ftru&ure of our own minds, by 
which certain objedts, when obferved, are rendered the 
occafions of certain fenfatious and affections. 

That many objects give no pleafure to our fenfe is 
obvious. Many are certainly void of beauty ; but then, 
fays this author, there is no form which feems necef- 
farily disagreeable of itfelf, when we dread no other 
evil from it, and c nnpare it with nothing better of the 
kind. Many objects are naturally difpleafing and dif- 
tafieful to our external fenfes, as well as others pleating 
and agreeable; as fmells, talles, and fome ieparate 
founds : but with regard to our fenfe of beauty, no 
compofition of objedts which give not unpleafant fimple 
ideas, feems politively unpleafant or painful ot itfelf, 
had we never obferved any thing better of the fame 
kind. 

Had there been a fpecies of the form which we now 
denominate ugly or deformed, and had we never feen or 
expedted greater beauty, we Ihould have received no 
difgult from it; though the pleafure would not have 
been fo great in this form as in thofe we now admire. 
Our fenfe of beauty feems defigned to give us pofitive 
pleafure ; but not pofitive pain or difgult, any farther 
than what arifes from dif3ppointment. 

There are indeed many faces which at firlt view 
are apt to raife dillike. But this is generally not from 
any pofitive deformity ; but either from want of ex¬ 
pedted beauty, or from the carrying feme natural in¬ 
dications of morally bad difpofitions, which we all ac¬ 
quire a faculty of difeerning in countenances, airs, and 
geftures. That this is not occaftoned by any form po- 
fitively difgufiing, appears hence, that if, upon long 
acquaintance, we are fure of finding fweetnefs.of tem- 
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per, humanity, and checrfulnefs, though the bodi y Deformity. 

lorm continues, it (hall K ive us no difgult. There arc ---- 

horrors laifed by fome objects, which are only the tf- 
fedtof fear for ourlelves, or companion towards others 
when either reafon, or fome foolilh allbciation of ideas, 
makes us apprehend danger; and not the effedt of an v 
thing in the form itfelf. For we find, that molt oY 
thofe objedts which excite horror at firlt, when ex¬ 
perience or reafon has removed the fear, may become 
the occalion of pleafure. 

The cafual conjundtion of ideas gives us difgufl, . 
where there is nothing difagreeable in the form itfelf. 

And this, in effedt, is the caufc of molt of our fanta- 
fiic averfions to the figures of divers animals, &c. 

Thus f'erpents of all kinds, and many infedls, really 
beautiful enough, are beheld with averfion by many 
people, who have got fome accidental ideas of mil-- 
chief affociated to them. A fimilar reafoning is ap¬ 
plied to our perception of moral beauty and deformity. . 

Liquify into the Original of oar Ideas of Beat ty and 
Virtue, paliim. 

But it is more juft to diftinguifh between the fenti- 
ments of delight or difgult, excited in ns by beautiful 
or deformed objedts, which are effects of fome caufes, 
and the natural and real qualities of the perceived ob¬ 
jedts by which they are produced. There are objedts, , 
fays an excellent writer, which have a natural aptitude 
to pleafe or offend, or between which and the contem¬ 
plating mind there is a neceffary congruity or incon¬ 
gruity ; and though the actual perception of the un¬ 
demanding, and confequetit feeling of the heart, in 
contemplating the adtionsand affedtions of moral agents, , 
may exilt in very different degrees, on account of the 
incidental obftrudtions ariling from bodily indifpofition, 
mental prejudices and Halles, and the allbciation of 
ideas ; yet, to every rational mind properly difpofed, 
morally good adlions mult for ever be acceptable, 
and can never of themfelvts offend ; and morally evil 
adlions mult forever be difagreeable, and can neter of 
theml'elves pleafe. What is right in actions and cha¬ 
racters is beautiful and amiable, and gives pleafure ; 
what is wrong is deformed and odious, and excites dif¬ 
gult : right and pleafure, wrong and pain, areas diftirdt 
as caufe and effedt. It is no lefs abfurd to maintain, 
that the perception of virtue is nothing diftindt from the 
reception of the pleafure refultingfrom it, than to infer, 
with fome metaphyficians, that folidity, extenfion, and 
figure, are only particular modes of fenfation, becaufe 
attended, whenever they are perceived, \\ ith fome fen- - 
fations of fight or touch. Thus does this author (how, 
that moral beauty and deformity are real qualities of 
certain actions; inwhich confilts theiraptitude to pleafe 
or difgufl. With refpedt to natural beauty, he ob- 
ferves, that uniformity amidft variety pleafes, becaufe. 
of the natures of variety and uniformity, which ate ■ 
fitch, that whenever united, they are adapted to pleafe 
every free unbiaffed mind that dif'cerns them. Fie ac¬ 
counts for the pleafure they afford, without referring 
them to an arbitrary internal fenfe, by the following 
circumftauces that attend them. They are more ealily 
comprehended by the mind : order and fymmerry give 
things their liability and ftrength, and fnbferviency to 
any valuable purpofe; regularity and order evidence 
art and defign. Diforder and confufion, whence de¬ 
formity arifes, denote only the negation of regularity 

and .1 
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Deformity.and order; or any arrangement and difpofition of 
things, which are not according to a law, rule, or 
plan, and prove not defign. Thcfe are not pofitively 
difpleaiing ; except where we previoufly expedted or¬ 
der, or where impotence or want of fkill appear, and 
the contriver has either failed of his dclign or executed 
it ill. 

In tlic Fugitive Pieces, is preferved an excellent 
effay on Bodily Deformity by the late William Hay, 
Efq ; who was himfelf what he deferibes, and who, 
while he rallies his own figure with great pleafantry, 
difeufles the general fuljedt in a manner equally in- 
ftrudtive and agreeable. He confiders, r. The natu¬ 
ral confequences of bodily deformity; 2. How it affects 
the outward circumftauces; and, 3. What turn it 
gives to the mind. 

1. It is certain, that the human frame, being warp¬ 
ed and difproportioned, is lellened in ftrength and ac¬ 
tivity, and rendered lefs fit for its fundtions. Scar- 
ron had invented an engine to take off his hat; “ and 
I wilh (fays our author) I could invent one to buckle 
my Ihoe, or to take up a thing from the ground, which 
I can fcarcc do without kneeling, for I can bend my 
body no farther than it is bent by nature. For this 
reafon, when ladies drop a fan or glove, I am not the 
firft to take it up ; and often reftrain my inclination to 
perform thofe little fervices, rather than expofe my 
fpider-like fhape. And I hope it will not be conftrued 
as pride, if I do not always rife from my feat when I 
ought: for if it is low, I find fome trouble in it ; 
and my centre of gravity is fo ill placed, that I am 
often like to fall back. Things hanging within the 
reach of others are out of mine ; and what they cart 
execute with eafe, I want ftrength to perform. I 
am in danger of being trampled upon or ftifled in a 
crowd, where my back is a convenient lodgment for 
the elbow of any tall perfon that is near. I can fee 
nothing, and my whole employment is to guard my 
perfon. I have forborne to attend his Majefty in the 
houfe of peers fince I was like to be fqueezed to death 
there againft the wall. I would willingly come thither 
when his majefty commands, but he is too gracious to 
expedt impoiftbilities. Beftdes, when I get in, I cart 
never have the pleafure of feeing on the throne one of 
the beft princes who ever fat on it. Thefe, and many 
others, are the inconveniences continually attending a 
figure like mine. They may appear grevions to per- 
fons not ufed to them, but they grow eafier by habit; 
and though they may a little difturb, they are not fuf- 
ficient to deftroy the happinefs of life; of which, at 
an average, 1 have enjoyed as great a (hare as inoft 
men. And perhaps one proof of it may be my writing 
this Effay; not intended as a complaint againft Provi¬ 
dence for my lot, but as an innocent amufement to 
myfelfand others.” 

As to what eftefl deformity may have on the health, 
it appears natural to imagine, that as the inward parts 
of the body mud in fome meafure comply with the 
outward mould, fo the form ofthelatter being irregu¬ 
lar, the firft cannot be fo well placed and difpofed to 
perform their functions ; and that generally deformed 
perfons would not be healthy or long-lived. But this 
is a queftion beft determined by fadls ; and in this cafe 
the indances are too few or unobferved, to draw a ge¬ 
neral couclufion from them : and health is more than 
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is commonly thought in a man’s own power, and the Deformity 

reward of temperance more than the etfeft of conftitu- --*-- 

tion ; which makes it dill more difficult to pals a judge¬ 
ment. y£fop could not be young when he died ; and 
might have lived longer, if he had not been murdered 
at Delphi. The Prince of Orange fcarce paffed the 
meridian of life, and the Duke of Luxemburg died 
about the age of 67. The Lord Treafurer Burleigh 
lived to 73 ; but his fon the Earl of Salifbury, who 
died about r5 years after him, could not reach near 
that age. It is faid that Mr Pope’s father was de¬ 
formed, and he lived to 7j ; whereas the fon died in 
middle age, if lie may be faid to die wbofe works are 
immortal. “ My (father adds our author) was not 
deformed, but adtive, and my mother a celebrated 
beauty ; and I, that am fo unlike them have lived to 
a greater age, and daily fee my acquaintance, of a 
ftronger frame, quitting the ftage before me.” 

But whether deformity, abftradtedly confidered, be 
really prejudicial to health, in its confequences it ap¬ 
pears to be moft commonly an advantage. Deformed 
perfons have a lefs lharc of ftrength than others, and 
therefore ffiould naturally be more careful to preferve 
it; and as temperance is the great prefervative of 
health, it may incline them to he more temperate. 

Another great prdervative of health is moderate ex- 
ercife, which few deformed perfons can want ftr-ength 
to perform. As a deformed perfon is not formed for 
violent exercife, he is lefs liable to fuch diforders as 
are the natural confeqnence of it. He will alfo efcape 
many accidents, to which men of athletic make, and 
who glory in their ftrength, are always expofing them- 
felvcs to make trial and proof of it. If he cannot carry 
an ox, like Milo, he will not, like Milo, be hand¬ 
cuffed in the oak by attempting to rend it. He will 
not be the man that lhall ride from London to York 
in a day, or to Windfor in an hour, for a wager : or 
that fhall be perpetually performing furpriling long 
journeys in a furpriling fhort time, for no earthly bu- 
linefs but the pleafure of relating them. Confcious of 
his own weaknefs, he will be cautious of running into 
places or occafions of danger. Nature, too, warns 
deformed perfons to be careful not to offer fuch affronts 
as may call them forth into the field of falfe honour, 
where they cannot acquit themfelves well for want of 
ftrength and agility ; and they are fecurer from fuch 
affronts themfelves, fince others will confider the little 
credit they will gain, by compelling them to appear on 
that feene. On the whole, therefore, it may be con¬ 
cluded, that deformity is a protedlion to a man’s health 
and perfon; which (ftrange as it may appear) are bet¬ 
ter defended by feeblenefs than ftrength. 

2. The influence of bodily deformity on a man’s 
fortune may next be confidered. Among the lower 
clafs, he is cut off from many profeflions and employ, 
ments. He cannot be a foldier, he is under ftandard ; 
he cannot be a failor, he wants activity to climb the 
rigging ; he cannot be a chairman or porter, he wants 
ftrength to bear the burden. In higher life, he is all 
qualified fora lawyer, he can fcarce be feen over the 
bar ; for a divine, he may drop from his haffock out 
of fight in bis pulpit. The improvement of his mind 
is his proper province, and his bufmefs only fuch as 
depends on ingenuity. If he cannot be a dancing- 
tnafter to adjuft the heels, he may be a fchoolmafter to 

inftrnft 
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Deformity, inftrudt the head ; he cannot be a graceful adlor 011 

-v-- the llage ; but he may produce a good play : he would 

appear ill as a herald in a proceffion ; bat may pafs as 
a merchant on the exchange : he cannot undergo the 
fatigue of the campaign ; but he may advife the ope¬ 
rations of it ; he is defigned by nature rather to deep 
on Parnaflus, thantodefeend on the plains of Eolis : he 
caiyjpt be crowned at the Olympic games; but may 
be the Pindar to celebrate them : he can acquire 110 
glory by the fword : but he may by the pen, and may 
grow famous by only relating thole exploits which are 
beyond his power to imitate. 

Lord Bacon (that extenlive and penetrating genius, 
who pointed out every part of nature for examination), 
in his Eddy on Deformity, fays, “ that in their fupe- 
riors it quencheth jealoufy towards them, as perfons 
that they think they may at plealure defpife ; and it 
layeth their competitors and emulators alleep, as never 
believing they fhould be in a polftbility of advancement 
till they fee them in pofTdlton.” But it is much to 
be doubted whether this is not more than counterba¬ 
lanced by the contempt oftheworld, which it requires 
no mean parts to conquer; for if (as has been laid) a 
good perfon is a letter of recommendation, deformity 
malt be an obftrudtion in the way to favour. In this 
refpedl, therefore, deformed perfons fet out in the 
world to a difadvantage ; and they mult firlt furmount 
the prejudices of mankind before they can be upon a par 
with others, and mult obtain by a courfe of behavi¬ 
our that regard which is paid to beauty at firlt light. 
When this point is once gained, the tables are turned, 
and then the game goes in their favour : for others, 
fenfible of their injultice to them, no fooner find them 
better than they expected, than they believe them 
better than they are ; whereas in the beautiful perfon 
they fometimes find themfelves impefed upon, and are 
angry that they have worlhipped only a painted idol. 
For (again take lord Bacon’s words) “ neither is it 
almolt fecn, that very beautiful perfons are otherwife 
of great virtue ; they prove accomplilhed, but not of 
great fpirit ; and fludy rather behaviour than virtue. 
Whereas deformed perfons, if they be of fpirit, will 
free themfelves from fcorn, which mult be either by 
virtue or malice ; and therefore let it not be marvelled 
if they fometimes prove excellent perfons, as was Age- 
lilaus, Zanger the fon of Soloman, y£fop, Gafcapre- 
fident of Peru ; and Socrates may likewife go amongft 
them, with others.” Nay, he. fays, “ in a great wit 
deformity is an advantage to riling.” And in another 
part of his works, “ that they who by accident have 
fome inevitable and indelible mark on their perfons or 
fortunes, as deformed people, baftards, &c. if they 
want not virtue, generally prove fortunate.” 

Ofborn, in his Hillorical Memoirs of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, informs us, that “ fixe chofe the goodlieft per¬ 
fons for her houfehold fervants: but in her counfel- 
lors did not put by fufiieiency, though accompanied 
with a crooked perfon ; as it chanced in a father and 
a fon of the Cecils, both incomparable for prudence.” 
It is well known the Queen would make the father 
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(Burleigh) lit in her prefence; tcllingliim, thatflie did Deformity. 

not ufe him for his legs, but his head. Juit the fon ***—"-- 

(afterwards hud treafurer anJ Kail of Saliibury) was 
not fo civiiiy treateu by the populace ; and is an iu- 
flance, not only that envy putluts a great man, but 
that the higlielt poll cannot redeem a deformed one 
from contempt: it attends him like his lhadow, and 
like that too is ever reminding him of his ill figure, 
which is often objedled lor want of 1 cal crimes. Fur 
the fame writer fays of the fame grtut man, “that the 
misfortunes accompanying him from his birth did not 
a little add to that cloud of detraction that fell upon 
all that he faid or did ; a mulct in nature, like an optic 
fpedtacle, multiplying much in the fight of the people 
the apparitions of ill.” Nor was this contempt buried 
with him : it trampled on his allies, and infulted his 
grave ; as appears by an epitaph, v.hich Olborn cites, 
as void of wit as it is full of feurrility; in one line of 
which there is an epithet, not fo elegant, as deferip- 
tive of his perfon, viz, “ Little Eoffive Robin, that 
was fo great.” 

Such contempt in general, joined with the ridicule 
of the vulgar, is another certain confequente of bodily 
deformity ; for men naturally defpife what appears Ids 
beautiful or ufeful, and their pride is gratified when 
they fee fuch fuils to their own perfons. It is this 
fenfe of fuperiority which is teitified by laughter in the 
lower fort; while their betters, who know how little 
any man whaifoever hath to boalt of, are retrained by 
good fenfe and good breeding from fuch an infult. 

But it is not eafy to fay why one fpecies of deformity 
fhould be more ridiculous than another, or why the 
mob fhould be more merry with a crooked man, than 
with one that is deaf, lame, fquinting, or purblind. It 
is a back in alto relievo that bears all the ridicule; tho’ 
one would think a prominent belly a more reafonable 
objeCl of it, fince the lafl is generally the effeCt of in¬ 
temperance and of a man’s own creation. Socrates, 
was ugly, but not contemned ; and Philopoemen (a) of 
very mean appearance, and though contemned on that 
account, not ridiculed : for Montaigne fays, “ Ill fea¬ 
tures are but a fnperficial uglinefs, and of little cer¬ 
tainty in the opinion of men ; but a deformity of 
limbs is more fubflantial, and flrikes deeper in.” As. 
it is more uncommon, it is more remarkable ; and that 
perhaps is the true reafon why it is more ridiculed by 
the vulgar. 

3, The iafl confideration on this fubjedt relates to 
thofe paffions and affedtions which moll naturally re- 
fult from deformity. Lord Bacon obferves, that ‘ de¬ 
formed perfons are commonly even with nature ; for 
as nature hath done ill by them, fo do they by nature, 
being for the moll part (as theferipture faith) void of 
natural ajfeftion.' But (fays Mr Hay) “ I can neither 
find out this paflage in feripture, nor the reafon of it ; 
nor ean 1 give my aflent or negative to a propofition, 
till I am well acquainted with the terms of it. If by 
natural affedtion is here meant univerfal benevolence,, 
and deformity lieceffarily implies a want of it, a de¬ 
formed perfon mufl then be a complete monfler. But 

how ever 


(a) Coming to an inn, where he wasexpedled, before his attendants, the miflrefs of the houfe feeing a 
plain perfon of very mean afpedl, ordered him to aflifl in getting things ready for Philopoemen. His attend¬ 
ants finding himfo employed, he told them that he was then paying the tribute of his uglinefs. Plutarch .. 
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Deformity, however common the cafe may be, my own fcnfarions 
— inform me that it is not univerfaliy true. If by natu¬ 
ral affection is meant a partial regard for individuals, I 
believe the remark is judicious, and founded in hu¬ 
man nature. Deformed perions are defpifed, ridiculed, 
and ill-treated by others; are fddoin favourites, and 
commonly molt ncgleCted by parents, guardians, and 
relations; and therefore, as they are not indebted for 
much fondnefs, it is no wonder if they repay but little. 
It is the command of feripture. Not to fet our affetttons 
on things below ; and it is the voice of reafon, not to 
overvalue what we mult foon part with : therefore, to 
be fo fond of others as not to be able to bear their ab- 
fence, or to furvive them, is neither a religious nor mo¬ 
ral duty, but a childilh and womanilh weaknefs; and 
I nuift congratulate deformed perfons, who, by ex¬ 
ample, are early taught another leilbn. And I will 
now lay open my own heart to the reader, that he may 
judge if Lord Bacon’s pofnion is verified in me. 

“ I hope it proceeds not from a malignity of heart; 
but I never am much afFefled with the common ac¬ 
cidents of life, whether they befall myfelf or others. 
I ant little moved when I hear of death, lofs, or tnif- 
fortune ; I think the cafe is common. 

( ‘Iritus , 53 ” e media fortunes duftus accrvo :) 

. . J UV ‘ Sat. xiii. 

And as it is alwmys likely to happen, I am not fur- 
prifed when it does. If I fee a perfou cry or beat his 
breafton any fuch occafion, I cannot bear him com¬ 
pany ; but am not a Democritus to laugh at his folly. 
1 read of battles and fields covered with (lain; of cities 
deftroyed by fword, famine, peftilence, and earthquake; 
I do not Ihed a rear : I fuppofe it is, becaufe they are 
the ufual llorms, to which the human fpecies are ex- 
pofed, proceeding from the juft judgments of God, or 
the miftaken and falfe principles of rulers. I read of 
perfecutions, tortures, murders, maflacres: my com¬ 
panion for the fufferers is great, but my tears are 
flopped by refentment and indignation againft the con¬ 
trivers and perpetrators of fuch horrid actions. But 
there are many things that bring tears into, my eyes 
whether I will or no ; and when I reflect, I am often 
at a lofs in fearching out the fecret fource from whence 
they flow. What makes me weep (for weep I do) 
when I read of virtue or innocence in diftt'efs ; of a 
good man helplsfs and forfaken, unmoved by the great- 
eft infults and ^cruelties, or couragioully ftipporting 
himfelf againft oppreflion in the article of death ? I 
fuppofe it is, to fee vice triumphant, and virtue fo ill 
rewarded in this life. May I judge by myfelf, I 
Ihoiild imagine that few fincere Chriftians could read 
the fufferings of their Saviour, or Englilhmen thofe of a 
Cranmer, Ridley, or Latimer, without tears; the firft 
dying to eftablilh his religion, the laft to refeue it from 
corruption. When I read of Regulus returning to tor¬ 
ment, and John of France to imprifonment, againft the 
perfualion of friends, to keep faith with their enemies, 
I weep to think there is fcarce another inftanceof fuch 
exalted virtue. Thofe who often hear me read, know 
that my voice changes, and my eyes are full, when I 
meet with a generous and heroic faying, a&ion, or cha¬ 
racter, efpecially of perfons whofe example orcornmand 
may influence mankind. I weep when I bear a Titus 
fay, that he had loft the day in which he did no good ; 
when Adrian tells his enemy, that he had efcaped by 
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his being emperor; or Louis XII. that he is not to Deformity. 

revenge the affront of the duke of Orleans. Thcfe are v —v-' 

the firit inftances that happen to occur to me : I might 
recolieft many, too many to infert in his eftay; yet 
all are but a few, compared to inftances of cruelty and 
revenge : perhaps I am concerned that they are fo 
rare ; perhaps too I inwardly grieve that I am not in 
a fitLiation to do the like. I am entertained, but not 
moved, when I read Voltaire’s Hiftory of Charles XII.: 
but I melt into tears on reading Hanway’s character 
of his antagonift Peter the Great. The firft is a ftory 
of a madman ; the other of a father, friend, and bene¬ 
factor of his people; whofe character (as the author 
obfervesin the conclufton of it) will command Llie ad¬ 
miration of all fucceeding generations ; and I fuppofe 
I lament, that God is pleaied to advance to royalty fo 
few fuch inftruments of good to mankind. 

Again: “ I am unealy when 1 fee a dog, a horfe, 
or any other animal ill treated: for I conlider them 
-as endued with quick fenfe, and no contemptible 
lhare of reafon ; and that God gave man dominion 
over them, not to play the tyrant, but to be a good 
prince, and promote the happinefs of his fnbjcCls. 

But 1 am much more uneafy at any cruelty to. my 
own fpecies ; and heartily wilh Procrnftes difcipli- 
ned in his own bed, and Phalaris in his bull. A 
man bruifed all over in a boxing match, or cut to 
pieces in fighting aprize, is a Ihocking fpeClacle ; and 
I think I could with lefs horror fee a thoufand fall in 
battle, than human nature thus depreciated and difgra- 
ced. Voilence, when exerted in wantonnefs or paf- 
fion, is brutality : and can be termed bravery only 
when it is ianCtioncd by juftice and necefiity. 

“ I have been in a fituation to fee not a little of the 
pomp and vanity, as well as of theneedfity and mifery, 
of mankind : but the laft only affeft me ; and if, as a 
magiftrate, I am ever guilty of partiality, it is in fa¬ 
vour of the poor. When I am at church among my 
poor but honeft neighbours in the country ; and fee 
them ferious in performing the ceremonies preferibed; 
tears fometimes fteal down my cheek, on reflecting, 
that they are doing and hearing many things they do 
not underftand, while thofe who underftand them 
better negleCt them : that they, who labour and live 
hard, are more thankful to heaven than thofe who fare 
luxurioully on the fruits of their labour; and are keep¬ 
ing and repeating the fourth commandment at the very 
inftant the others are breaking it. 

<( Thefe are fome of the fenfations I feel; which I 
have freely and fairly difclofed, that the reader may 
judge, how far I am an inftance of a deformed perfon 
wanting natural affection. And I am a good fubjeCt of 
fpeculation; becaufe all in me is nature; for to own the 
truth, I have taken but little pains (though I ought to 
have taken a great deal), to correct my natural defects. 

“ Lord Bacon’s next pofition is, ‘ That deformed 
perfons are extremely bold : firft in their own defence, 
as being expofed to fcorn ; but inproccfs of time by a 
general habit.’ This, probably, is fo among the infe¬ 
rior fort, who are in the way of continual infults ; for 
a return of abufe is a natural weapon of felf-defence, 
and in fome meafure juftified by the law of retaliation : 

To upbraid a man with a perfonal defeft, which he 
cannot help, is alfo an immoral aCt; and he who does 
it, has reafon to cxpeCt no better quarter than to hear 

of 
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Deformity, of faults, which it was in his own power not to commit. 

-v——* But I find this obfervation far from being verified in 

myfelf : an unbe'coming bafhfulntfs has been the con- 
fequence of my ill figure, and of the worl'e manage¬ 
ment of me in my childhood. I am always uneaiy, 
when any one looks ftedfaftly on fo bad a picture ; and 
cannot look with a proper confidence in the face of 
another. I have ever reproached myfelf with this 
weaknefs, but am not able to correft it. And it may 
be a difadvantage to a man in the opinion of thofe he 
converfes with ; for though true modefty is amiable, 
the falfe is liable to mifconflrudion : and when a man 
is out of countenance for no reafon, it may be imagi¬ 
ned, that he has fome bad reafon for being fo. In 
point of affurance, I am indeed a perfed riddle to my¬ 
felf ; for I, who feel a reluctance in eroding a draw¬ 
ing room, or in opening my mouth in private com¬ 
pany before perfons with whom I am not well acquaint¬ 
ed, find little in delivering my fentiments in public, 
and expoling my difeourfe, often as trilling as'my per- 
fon, to the ears of a thoufand. From what caufe this 
proceeds, I know not: it may be partly from hopes of 
wiping off any ill impredidns from my perfon by my 
difeourfe, partly from a fenfe of doing my duty, and 
partly from a fecurity in public affemblies from any 
grofs perfonal reflections. 

“ Lord Bacon compares the cafe of deformed per¬ 
fons to that of eunuchs ; ‘ in whom kings were wont 
to put great trufl: as good fpies and whifperers; for 
they that are envious towards all, are more obnoxious 
and officious towards one.’ But with fubmiflion to 
fo good a judge of human nature, I own I can difeover 
no uncommon qualification in them for fpies ; and 
very few motives to envy peculiar to themfelves. Spies 
fubmit to that bafe and ungenerous office, either for 
the fake of interefl or power : if for intereft, it is to 
gratify their covetoufnefs: if for power, their ambi¬ 
tion or revenge, which paffions are not confined to 
the eunuch or deformed, but indiferiminately feize all 
clafles of men. Envy too may prompt a man to mean 
aCtions, in order to bring down the perfon envied to 
his own level; but if it is on account of fuperiority of 
fortune, it will operate alike on men of all lliapes. 
Eunuchs have but one peculiar motive to envy : but 
that (as Lord Bacon expreffes it) makes them envious 
towards all; becaufe it is for a pleafure which all but 
themfelves may enjoy. Deformed perfons are de¬ 
prived ■ only of beauty and flrength, and therefore 
thofe alone are to be deemed the extraordinary mo¬ 
tives to their envy ; for they can no more be beautiful 
or. ftrong than eunuchs be fuccefsful lovers. As to 
myfelf, whatever fparks of envy might be in my con- 
ftitution, they are now entirely extingniOted; for, by 
frequent and lerious reflection, I have long been con¬ 
vinced of the fmall value of moft things which men 
value the moil:. 

“ There is another paflion to which deformed per- 
Vol. V. 
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foils feem to be moie expofed than to envy; which k Dcf r.ulty. 
jealoufy for Icing confcious that they are Ids amia- v ’ 
ble than others, they may naturally fi-.fpid tf.at they 
are lefs beloved. 1 have the bappiuefs to'peak dim 
from conjecture, and not from experience ; for it was 
my lot, many years ago, to marry a young lauy, very 
piottil j educated, and of a very diliingtiili.cd family, 
and whole virtues are an honour to her family and her 
fex : fo that I had never any trial of my temper, and 
can only guefs at it by emotions 1 have felt in my young¬ 
er days; when ladies have been more liberal of their 
fmiles to thofe whom 1 thought in every refped, but 
perfon, my inferiors.” 

The molt ufeful inference from all this to a deform¬ 
ed perfon is, to be upon his guard againfl thole frail¬ 
ties to which he is more particularly expofed ; and to 
be careful, that tire outward frame do not diflort the 
foul.. Orandum eji (fays Juvenal), ut ft mens J'un a in 
corpore fano j “ Let 11s pray for a found mind in a heal¬ 
thy body;” and every deformed perfon lhould add this 
petition, ut ft mens rettaiu corpore curvo , for “ an up¬ 
right mind in a crooked one.” And let him frequently 
apply to himfelf this article of felf-examination, Leuior 
et melior fis, accidents fenefla ? As age approaches, do 
your temper and morals improve ?” It is a duly pecu¬ 
liarly incumbent: for if beauty adds grace to virtue 
itfelf, vice muftbe doubly hideous in deformity. 

Ridicule and contempt are a certain confequence of 
deformity; and therefore what a perfon cannot avoid, 
he lhould learn not to regard. He lhould bear it like 
a man; forgive it as aChriflian; and conlider it as .a 
philofopher. And his iriumph will be complete, if he 
can exceed others in pleafantry on himfelf. Wit will 
give over when it fees itfelf outdone; and fo will ma¬ 
lice when it finds it has no effed : And if a man’s be¬ 
haviour afford no caufe of contempt, it will fall upon 
thofe who condemn him without caufe. 

Inftead of repining, therefore, a deformed perfon 
ought to be thankful to Providence for giving him 
fuch a guard to his virtue and repofe. Thoufands are 
daily ruined by a handfome perfon ; for beauty is a 
flower that every one wants to gather in its bloom, 
and fpares no pains or flratagem to reach it. All the 
poetical ftories concerning it have their moral. A 
Helen occafions war and confulion : the Hyacinths 
and Ganymedes are feized on for Catamites ; the En- 
dymions and Adonifes for gallants ; Narcilfus can ad¬ 
mire nobody but himfelf, and grows old before he is 
cured of that palfion. Who is a ftranger to the ftory 
of Lucretia killing herfelffor her violated chaflity, 
or of Virginia killed by her father to preferve it ? In 
thofe circumftances, fays Juvenal, fhe might wifh to 
change perfons with Rutila; the only lady we know 
among the ancients celebrated for a hump-back. The 
handfomeft men are chofen for eunuchs and gallants; 
and when they are catcbed in exercifing the lafl: func¬ 
tion, both (a) Horace and Juvenal inform you of the 
4 ^ penalties 


(a) Hie fe praecipitem tedo dedit; ille flagellis 
Ad mortem casfus : fugiens hie decidit acrem 
Prtedonum in turbam : dedit hiepro corpore nummos.: 
Hutic perminxerunt calones; quinetiam illud 


Accidit, ut cuidam tefles caudamque falacem 

Dcmeteret ferrurn- Hor. Sat. ii. 1 . r. 

—— Ouofdam moechos et mugilis intrar. juv. ib. 
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Deformity, penalties and indignities they undergo. Silius (b) 

--v- - was converted by the infatiable MelFalina into a hui- 

band ; and Sporus, by the monfter Nero, into a wife. 
The laft mentioned poet iliows, that praying for beau¬ 
ty is praying for a curfe; and (c) Perfius refufes to 
join in fitch a prayer : And has not the deformed per- 
Ibn reafon to thank his flars, which have placed him 
more out of danger than even virtue could ? for that 
could not guard a Jofeph, an (n) Hippolytus, a Bel- 
lerophon, and others, againft the revenge of (lighted 
love. 

Another great advantage of deformity is, that it 
tends to the improvement of the mind. A man that 
cannot fhinc in his perfon, will have recourfe to his 
underdanding ; and attempt to adorn that part of him, 
which alone is capable of ornament. When his ambi¬ 
tion prompts him to begin, with Cowley, to afk himfelf 
this quedion, 

What (hall I do to be for ever known. 

And make the age to come my own ? 
on looking about him, he will find many avenues to 
the temple of fame barred againft him ; but fome are 
dill open through that of virtue ; and thofe, if he has 
a right ambition, he will mod probably attempt to 
pafs. The more a man is inactive in his perfon, the 
more his mind will be at work; and the time which 
others fpend in adtion, he will pafs in ftudy and con¬ 
templation : by thefe he may acquire wifdotn; and by 
wifdom, fame. The name of Socrates is as much 
Tounded as thofe of Alexander and Caefar; and is re¬ 
corded in much fairer charadters. He gained renown 
by wifdom and goodnefs; they by tyranny and op- 
preffion: he by inftrudting, they by dedroying, man¬ 
kind : and happy it is, that their evil deeds were con¬ 
fined to their lives; while he continues to inflrudt us 
to this day. A deformed perfon will naturally con- 
Jider where his ftrength and his foible lie : and as he 
is well acquainted with the lalt, he will eaftly find out 
the firfl; and mud know, that (if it is any where) it is 
not, like Samfon’s, in the hair; but muft be in the 
lining of the head. He will fay to himfelf, “ I am 
weak in perfon: unable to ferve my country in the 
field, I can acquire no military glory; but I may, 
like Socrates, acquire reputation by wifdom and pro¬ 
bity ; let me therefore be wife and honed. My figure 
is very bad; and I (hould appear but ill as an orator 
either in the pulpit or at the bar: let me therefore pafs 
my time in my dudy, either in reading what may im¬ 
prove myfelf, or in writing what may entertain or in- 
ftrndt others. I have not the drength of Hercules, nor 
can I rid the world of fo many numbers; but perhaps 
I may get rid of fome that infed myfelf. If I cannot 
draw out Cacus from his den, I may pluck the villain 
from my own bread. I cannot cleanfe the dable of 
Augeas: but I may cleanfe my own heart from filth 
and impurity ; I may demolifh the hydra of vices 


within me: and Ihonld be careful too, that while Deformity 
1 lop off one, I do not fulilr more to grow up in S 
its dead. Let me beferviceable in any way that I can: Degrada- 
and if I am fo, it may, in fome fineafure, be owing tl0n ~ . 

to my deformity ; which at lead Ihonld be a redraiut 
on my condudt, led my condudt make me more de¬ 
formed.” 

Few perfons have a houfe entirely to their mind ; 
or the apartments in it difpofed as they could with. 

And there is no deformed perfon, who does not wifti 
that his foul had a better habitation ; which is fome- 
times not lodged according to its quality. Lord 
Clarendon fays of Sir Charles Cavendilh (brother to 
the marquis of Newcadle), that he was a man of the 
noblcd and larged mind, though of the lead and mod 
inconvenient body that lived. And every body knows, 
that the late prince of Orange had many amiable qua¬ 
lities. Therefore, in judiee to fuch perfons, we mud 
fuppofe that they did not repine that their tenements 
were not in a more regular ftyleof architecture. And 
let every deformed perfon comfort himfelf with re¬ 
flecting, that though his foul hath not the mod conve¬ 
nient and beautiful apartment, yet that it is habitable ; 
that the accommodation will ferve as an inn upon the 
road ; thathe isbut tenant for life, or (more properly ) 
at will ; and that, while he remains in it, he is in a 
date to be envied by the deaf, the dumb, the lame, 
and the blind. 

DEFOSSION, (Defossio), the punilhment of bu¬ 
rying alive, inflicted among the Romans on vedal vir¬ 
gins guilty of incontinency. 'It is alfo a cudom among 
the Hungarians to inflict this punifhment on women 
convicted of adultery. Heretics were alfo punifhed in 
this manner. See Burtinc- Alive. 

DEGENERATION, or Degenerating, in ge¬ 
neral, denotes the growing worfe, or loling fome va¬ 
luable qualities whereof a thing was formerly poffelfed. 

Some naturalids have been of opinion, that things are 
capable of degenerating into quite a didinCt fpecies ; 
but this is a mere chimera. All that happens in the 
degeneration of a plant, for indance, is the loling its 
ufual beauty, colour, fmell, &e. a circumdance entirely 
owing to its being planted in an improper foil, climate; 

&c. 

DEGLUTITION, the action of fwallowing. See 
Anatomy, n° 104. 

DEGRADATION, in Englifh law-books called dif- 
gradation and depofitian, the aid of depriving or drip¬ 
ping a perfon for ever of a dignity or degree of ho¬ 
nour, and taking away the title, badge, and privileges 
thereof. 

The degradations of a peer, a pried, a knight, a 
gentleman, an officer, &e. are performed with divers 
ceremonies. That which anciently obtained in degra¬ 
ding a perfon from his nobility is very curious. It 
was praidifcd in the time of Francis 1 . upon Captain 

Fangel, 


(b) ,-Optimus hie et formofiffimus idem 

Gentis Patricias rapitur mifar extinguendus 
Meflalinae oculis.- Juv. Sat. x. 

(c) Hunc optent generum Rex et Regina : puellse 
Hunc rapiant: quicquid calcaverit hie, rofafiat: 
Ad ego nutrici non mando vota ; negato 


Jupiter base illi- - Perf. Sat. ii. 

(d)- -Quid profnit olim 

Hippolyto grave propofitum i Quid Bellerophonti 
Erubuit nempe hasc, feu fadidita repulfa : 

Nec Sthenobcea minus quam Crefla excanduit, et fe 
ConeulTere ambae- Juv. Sat. x. 
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Degrada- Fangel, who had in a cowardly manner given up Fon- 
t*®®* ' tarabia, whereof he was governor. On this occafion, 

' v ’ 20 or 30 cavaliers, without blemifh or reproach, were 
ailembled ; before whom the gentleman was accufed 
of treafon and breach of faith by a king at arms. Two 
fcaffolds were erefted ; the one for the judges, he¬ 
ralds, and purfuivants ; and the other for the guilty 
cavalier, who was armed at all points, and his lhield 
placed on a flake before him, reverfed with the point 
upwards. On one fide affilled 12 priefls in furplices, 
who fung the vigils of the dead. At the clofe of each 
pfalm they made a paufe, during which the officers of 
arms flripped the condemned of fome piece of his ar¬ 
mour, beginning with the helmet, and proceeding 
thus till he was quite difarmed ; which done, they 
broke his lhield in three pieces with a hammer. Then 
the king at arms emptied a bafon of hot water on the 
criminal’s head ; and the judges, putting on mourning 
habits, went to the church. This done, the degraded 
was drawn from off the fcaffold with a rope tied under 
his arm-pits, laid on a bier, and covered with mortu¬ 
ary clothes ; the priefl Tinging fome of the prayers for 
the dead ; and then he was delivered to the civil judge 
and the executioner ofjuftice. 

For a more domeflic inflance : Sir Andrew Harcla, 
earl of Carlifle, being attainted and convicted of trea¬ 
fon, 18 Edw. II. coram rege ; after judgment was pro¬ 
nounced on him, his fword was broken over his head, 
and his fpurs hewn off his heels ; Sir Anthony Lucy 
the judge faying to him, “ Andrew, now thou art no 
knight, but a knave.” By flat. 13 Car. II. William 
Lord Monfon, Sir Henry Mildmay, and others, were 
degraded from all titles of honour, dignities, and pre¬ 
eminences, and prohibited to bear or ufe the title of 
lord, knight, efquire, or gentleman, or any coat of 
arms, for ever afterwards. It has been maintained 
that the king may degrade a peer ; but it appears from 
later authorities, that he cannot be degraded but by 
adt of parliament. 

As to eeclefiaftics, we have an inflance of degrada¬ 
tion before condemnation to death, in the eight cen¬ 
tury, at Conflantinople. It is in the perfon of the 
patriarch Conllantine, whom Conflantine Copronymus 
caufed to be executed. He was made to afeend the 
ambo ; and the patriarch Nicetas fent fome of his bi- 
fhops to flrip him of the pallium, and anathematized 
him : then they made him go out of the church back¬ 
wards. 

But we have a much later inflance in Englifh hifto- 
ry : When Cranmer, archbilhop of Canterbury, was 
degraded by order of queen Mary, they dreffed him 
in epifcpal robes, made only of canvas, put the mitre 
on his head, and the paftoral ftaff in his hand ; and in 
this attire fhowed him to the people. Which done, 
they flripped him again piece.by piece." At prefent 
they do not Hand fo much on the ceremony of degra¬ 
dation in order to the putting a priefl to death : by 
reafon of the delays and difficulties that it would oc- 
cafion. Pope Boniface pronounced that fix bifhops 
were required to degrade a priefl ; but the difficulty 
of affembling fo many bifhops rendered the punifhment 
frequently impradticable. InEngland, apriefl, after ha¬ 
ving been, delivered to his ordinary, if he cannot purge 
himfelf of the crime laid at his door, his gown and 
other robes are flripped over his ears by the common 
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hangman; by which he is declared diverted of his or- Degrada- 
ders. tion. 

It is decided, however, that degradation does not _ il 
efface the prieltly charadler. Degradation only feems Pejamra.. 
to differ from depofuion in a few ignominious ccn mo- " v 
nies which cultom has added thereto. Accon.ingiy, 
in the bulinels of Arnoul archbilhop ofllheims, len- 
tenced in the council of Orleans in 991, it was deli¬ 
berated what form they fhould follow in the depofition ; 
whether that of the canons, that is, limple depofition ; 
or thatofcuflom, viz. degradation. And it was declared, 
that he fhould furrendcr the ring, pafloral flaff, and 
pallium ; but that his robes fhould not be torn off. In 
effedt, the canons prelcribe no more than a mere read¬ 
ing of the lentence. It is the reft, therefore, added 
thereto by cuftom, viz. the flripping off the ornaments 
and the tearing the pontifical veflments, that properly 
conftitutes degradation. 

Degradation, in painting, exprefles theleffening 
the appearance of diftant objects in a landfcape, in the 
fame manner as they would appear to an eye placed at 
that diftance from them. 

DEGREE, in geometry, a divifion of a circle, in¬ 
cluding a three hundred andfixtieth part of its circum¬ 
ference. 

Degree of Latitude, See La r itdee. 

Degree of Longitude. See Longitude. 

A degree of the meridian on thefurfaceof the globe 
is varioufly determined by various obfervers. Mr Pi- 
cart meafured a degree-in the latitude of 49° 21', and 
found it equal to 57o6oFrench toifes. But the French 
mathematicians, who have lately examined Mr Picart’s 
operations, affure us, that the degree in that latitude 
is 57183 toifes. In England, Mr Norwood, mea¬ 
fured the diftance between London and York, and found 
it 905751 Engliflifeet; and finding the difference of 
latitudes 2 0 28 y , determined the quantity of one de¬ 
gree to be 367196 Englifh feet, or 69 Englifh miles 
and 288 yards. Mr Maupertuis meafured a degree in 
Lapland, in the latitude of 66° 20', and found it 
57438 toifes. A degree was likewife meafured at the 
equator by other French mathematicians, and found 
to contain 56767-8 toifes. Whence it appears, that 
the earth is not a fphere, but an oblate fpheroid. 

Degree, in civil and canon law, denotes an 
interval in kinfhip, by which proximity and remotenefs 
of blood are computed. See Consanguinit y and 
Descent. 

Degrees, in mufic, are the little intervals whereof 
the concords or harmonical intervals are compofed. 

Degree, in univerfities, denots a quality conferred 
on the ftudents or membere thereof, as a teftimony of 
their proficiency in the arts or fciences, and infilling 
them to certain privileges. 

DEJANIRA, in fabulous hiftory, daughter of Oe- 
lieus king of iEtolia, and wife to Hercules. The cen¬ 
taur Nefliis endeavouring to ravifli her, was flaiu by 
Hercules with a poifoned arrow. NefTus, when dy¬ 
ing, gave his bloody fhirt to Dejanira ,• alluring her, 
that it was a fovereign remedy to cure her hufband if 
ever he proved unfaithful. Some time after, Dejanira 
thinking fhehad reafon tofufpedl his fidelity, fent him 
the fhirt; which he had no fooner put on, than he 
was feized with the mod excruciating torments. Be¬ 
ing unable to fupport liis pains, he retired to mount 
4X2 Oetat, 
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J ej tfiion Oeta, and ere&ing a pile of wood f-t fire to it, and 
1 . threw himfelf into the tiaines , upon which Dejanira 

„ '“ im ' hilled herfelf in dtfpair. 

DEJECTION, in medicine, Lhe act of voiding the 
excrements by the anus. See Anatomy, n° 93. 

DEIFICATION, in antiquity. See Apotheosis. 

DEIPHON, in fabulous hiltory, a brother of Trip- 
tolemus fon of Celeus and Metanira. When Ceres 
travelled over the world, fhe flopped at his father’s 
court and undertook to nurfe him and bring him up. 
To reward the hofpitality of Celeus, the goddefs be¬ 
gan to make his fon immortal, and every evening fhe 
placed him on burning coals to purify him from what¬ 
ever mortal particles he flill poflelTed. The uncommon 
growth of Deiphon aftonilhed Metanira, who wifhed 
to fee what Ceres did to make him fo vigorous. She 
was frightened to fee her fon 011 burning coals; and 
the fhrieks that Ihe uttered diflurbed the myfterious 
operations of the goddefs, and Deiphon perifhed in 
the fian.es. 

DEISCAL, in the ancient Britifh cufloms, the 
name of a ceremony originally ufed in the druidical 
worfhip, and retained in many places down to a very 
late period as a civil ceremony towards perfons of par¬ 
ticular diftinelion. The temples of the ancient Bri- 
cons were all circular ; and the druids, in performing 
>hc public offices of their religion, never neglected to 
make three turns round the altar, accompanied by all 
the worfhippers. This pradtice was fo habitual to the 
ancient Britons, that it continued in fome places many 
ages after the druids and their religion were both de- 
ltroyed. In the Scottifli ifles, the vulgar never come 
to the ancient facrificing and fire-hallowing cairns, 
but they walk three Limes round them from eafl to 
weft, according to the courfe of the fun. This fanbti- 
fied tour, or round by the f'outh, is called deifeal, from 
deas or defs, “ the right hand,” and/oi/ or ful, “ the 
fun the right-hand being ever next the heap or 
cairn. In the fame ifles it is the cuftom and faftiion 
of the people to teflify their refpedt for their chief¬ 
tains, the proprietors of their feveral ifles, and other 
perfons of diftinelion, by performing the deifeal round 
them in the fame manner. A gentleman giving an 
account of his reception in one of the weflern iflands, 
of which he was proprietor, deferibes the ceremony 
ofthedeiit.il in this manner : “ One of the natives 
would needs exprefs his high efleem for my perfon, 
by making a turn round about me fun-ways, and at 
the fame time bleffing me, and wifhing me all happi- 
nefs. But I bid him let alone that piece of homage, 
telling him I was feniible of his good meaning towards 
me. ^But this poor man was very much difappointed, 
as were alfo his neighbours ; for they doubted not but 
this ancient certmony would have been very acceptable 
to me ; and one of them told me that this was a thing 
due to my character from them, as to their chief and 
patron ; and that they could not, and would not, fail 
to perform it.” 

DEISM, the dofirine or belief of the delfts. De- 
hfm, from ©so S , Cod, may properly be ufed to denote 
natural religion, as comprehending thofe truths which 
have a real foundation in reafon and nature; and in 
this fenfe it is fo far from being oppofite to Chriftiani- 
ry, that it is one great defign of the gofpel to illu- 
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Urate and enforce it. Thus fome of the deiftical Wri- Deifts. 

ters have affebled to ufe it. But deifm more precifely 1 -v— 

lignifies that fyftcm of religion, relating both to doc¬ 
trine and practice, which every man is to difeover for 
himfelf by the mere force of natural reafon, independ¬ 
ent of all revelation, and exclufive of it ; and this re¬ 
ligion Dr Tindal and others pretend is fo perfect, as 
to be incapable of receiving any addition or improve¬ 
ment even from divine revelation. 

DEISTS, a clafs of people, known alfo under the 
denomination of Free-thinkers , whole diftinguifliing 
character it is, not to profefs any particular form or 
fyftem of religion ; but only to acknowledge the ex- 
iftence of a God, and to follow the light and law of 
nature, rejecting revelation, and oppofing Chrifti- 
anity. 

This name feems to have been firft aflumed as the 
denomination of a party about the middle of the 16th 
century, by fome gentlemen in France and Italy, who 
were delirous of thus difguifing their oppofttion to 
Chriftiaaity by a more honourable appellation than 
that of atheifts. Viret, an eminent reformer, men¬ 
tions certain perfons in his epiftle dedicatory prefixed 
to the lecond tome of his Injlruflioti Chretienne, publilh- 
ed in 1563, who called themfelves by a new name, 
that of Deitts. Thefe, he tells us, profefled to believe 
in God, but fhowed no regard to Jefus Clirift, and 
conlidered the doblrine of the apoftles and evangelifts 
as fables and dreams. He adds, that they laughed at 
all religion, though they outwardly conformed to the 
religion of thofe with whom they lived, or whom they 
wifned to pleafe, or feared to offend. Some, he ob- 
ferves, profefled to believe the immortality of the foul ; 
others denied both this dobtrine and that of provi¬ 
dence. Many of them were conlidered as perfons of 
acute and fubtil genius, and took pains in difleminating 
their notions. 

The dcifts hold, that, conlidering the multiplicity 
•f religions, the numerous pretences to revelation, 
and the precarious arguments generally advanced in 
proof thereof, the beft and fureff way is to return to 
the fimplicity of nature and the belief of one God ; 
which is the only truth agreed to by all nations. They 
complain, that the freedom of thinking and 1 eafoning 
is opprefled under the yoke of religion ; and that the 
minds of men are ridden and tyrannized by the necef- 
fny impofed on them of believing inconceivable iny- 
ileries ; and contend that nothing fhould be required 
to be alfented to or believed but what their reafon 
clearly conceives. 

The diftinguilbing character of modern deifts is, that 
they rejedl all revealed religion, and difeard all pre¬ 
tences to it as the effects of impofture or entbuftafm. 

They profefs a regard for natural religion, though they 
are far from being agreed in their notions concerning 
it. They are claffed by fome of their own writers in¬ 
to mortal and immortal deifts : the latter acknowledg¬ 
ing a future ftate ; and the former denying it, or re- 
prefenting it as very uncertain. 

Dr Clarke diftinguilhes four forts of deifts. 1. Thofe 
who pretend to believe the exiftence of an eternal, in¬ 
finite, independent, intelligent Bejng, who made the 
world, without concerning himfelf in the government 
of it, 2.. Thofe who believe the being and natural 

providence 
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Delfts. providence of God, but deny the difference of actions 

—«-- as morally good or evil, refolving it into the arbitrary 

conflitutiott of human laws ; and therefore they fup- 
pofe that God takes no notice of them. With refpect 
to both thefe dalles, he obferves that their opinions 
can confidently terminate in nothing but downright 
atheifm. 3. Thofe who having right apprehenfions 
concerning the nature, attributes, and all-governing 
providence of God, feem alfo to have fome notion of 
his moral perfections; though they confider them as 
tranfeendent, and fuch in nature and degree, that we 
can form no true judgment, nor argue with any cer¬ 
tainty concerning them : but they deny the immorta¬ 
lity of human fouls; alleging that men perifh at death, 
and that the prefent life is the whole of human exid- 
ence. 4. Thofe who believe the exigence, perfections, 
and providence of God, the obligations of natural re¬ 
ligion, and a date of future retribution, on the evi¬ 
dence of the light of nature, without a divine revela¬ 
tion : fuch as thefe, he fays, are the only true deifts ; 
but their principles, he apprehends, fhould lead them 
to embrace Chriflianity; and therefore he concludes 
that there is now no confident fcheme of deifm in the 
world. 

The fird dciftical writer of any note that appear¬ 
ed in England was Herbert baron of Cherbury. He 
lived and wrote in the lad century. His book De Ve- 
ritats was fird publidled at Paris in 1624. This, to¬ 
gether with his book De Caufis Errorum, and his trea- 
tife De Religions Laid , were afterwards publilhed in 
London. His celebrated work De Religions Gentiiium 
Was publilhed at Amderdam in 1663 in 4m, and in 
1700 in 8vo, and an Englidi trandation of it was pub- 
lilhed at London in 1705. As lie was one of the fird 
that formed deifm into a fydem, and aliened the fuf- 
ficiency, univerfality, and abfolute perfection, of na¬ 
tural religion, with a view to difeard all extraordinary 
revelation as ufelefs and needlefs, we dtall fubjoin the 
five fundamental articles of this univerfal religion. 
They are thefe : 1. That there is one fupreme God. 
2. That he is chiefly to be worihipped. 3. That piety 
and virtue are the principal part of his worlhip. 4. 
That we mud repent of our lins ; and if we do fo, 
God will pardon them. 5. That there arc rewards for 
good men, and punilhments for bad men, both here 
and hereafter. Our own age has produced a number 
■of advocates in the fame caufe; and'however they 
may have differed among thenifelves, they have been 
agreed in their attempts of invalidating the evidence 
and authority of divine revelation. Wc might men¬ 
tion Hobbes, Blount, Toland, Collins, Woolfton, Tin- 
dal, Morgan, Chubb, Lord Bolingbroke, Hume, &c. 
Some have alfo added Lord Shaftefbury to the num¬ 
ber. 

But the friends of Chriflianity have no reafon to re¬ 
gret the free and unreferved difeufiion which their re¬ 
ligion has undergone. Objections have been Hated 
and urged in their full force, and as fully anfwered ; 
argument and nailery have been repelled ; and the 
controverfy between Chriftians and- deifls has called 
forth a great number of excellent writers, who have 
illuftrated both the doctrines and evidence of Chrifli¬ 
anity in a manner that will ever refieCt honour on their 
names, and be of lading fervice to the caufe of genu¬ 
ine religion and the bed intereds of mankind.. 


DEL 

DEITY, Godhead; a common appellation given to Deity, 
God ; and alfo by the poas to the heathen gods and Delaware, 
goddefles. ' ' ’ 

DELAWARE, one of the Unied States of America, Uoundariet 
is dtuated between 38° 29' 30", and 39 0 54' of north and extent, 
latitude. It extends from nearly the fame longitude 
with the city of Philadelphia, to about 40'wed. It is 
about one hundred miles in length, and the fouthern 
part of the date is about forty miles wide. The nor¬ 
thern part is greatly narrowed by the courfe of the bey 
and river, and therefore the mean width may be edi- 
mated at about twenty-four miles. 

The date of Delaware is bounded on the ead by the 
bay and river of the fame name, and by the Atlantic 
ocean ; on the fouth by a line from Fenewick’s Ifland, 
in latitude 38° 29' 30", drawn wed till it interfetis 
what is commonly called,the tangent line, dividing it 
from the date of Maryland ; on the wed, by the faid 
tangent line, pafling northwards up the peninfula, till 
it touch the wedern part of the territorial circle; and 
thence on the north, by the faid circle, deferibed with 
a radius of twelve miles about the town of New-Cadle. 

The contents of the date will amount to about 1,200,000 . 
acres. 

About the year 1497, John Cabot and his fon Seba- Difeovery 
dian, who were Venetians, in the fervice of Henry the and fettle- - 
feventh, made a general difeovery of the American merit, 
coad, which lies along the north-cadof the continent*. * Smith's 
This was before the difeoveries of Columbus had ex- hiHory of 
tended further than to a fevv'of the Wed India iflands. ETnu-ftr --- 
No fettlement appears to have been effefted here, until^* 
many years after the voyage of the Cabots. About the 
year 1608, this country was vidted by Henry Hudfon, . 
who directed his endeavours to a more particular and 
accurate difeovery of New-York, New-Jerfey, Dela¬ 
ware-bay, .and the adjacent country. Soon after this 
difeovery, the Dutch arc faid to have purchafed from 
Hudfon any right which he might have acquired to 
the country by the difeovery, and immediately feut a 
colony to form afettleme'U. At what time their fird 
edablifliments began in America is not known with 
certainty. However, ’tis pretty well afeertained that 
in 1623, they had poflellion on the ead fide of the bay, . 
and eredted a fortification, which they called Naflau, at . 
the place now known by the name of Glouceder. 

In the year 1627, this country was vilited by a colo¬ 
ny of Swedes and Finns, under the command of Willi¬ 
am Ufeling, a relpeflable Swedifli merchant. They 
landed, and at fird fettled at Cape-IIenlopen, which they 
called Paradife-poimf. Abouttbe year 1631, they built + Im, ■„ 
a fort near Wilmington, to which they gave the name of 
Chridain, or Chridiana. There alfo they laid out a 
fmall town, which was afterwards demolifhed by the 
Dutch. The date of oppodtion between the two colo¬ 
nies, for fome time, required the ereftion of fortifica¬ 
tions all through the country. The Swedes built one 
at Cheder, one upon Tenecum-Ifland, which they cal¬ 
led New-Gottenburgh, and others at different places. 

The Dutch ercdled one at New-Cadle, called Fort Ca- 
■ fimir, and one at Lewis, called WhorekillJ. Soon af- f Hid, t. 
ter-the arrival of the Swedes they were governed by 
Peter Minuit, under a commiffiori from the queen of 
Sweden.—Sometime after this, the Swedilh colony was 
committed to the government of JohnPrintz ; and on 
his. being obliged to return home in 1654, his fon- - 
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ia-law, John Papgoia, was deputed to the adminiftra- 
tion. 

I11 the year 1655, the Dutch in this fettlement were 
confiderably recruited by the arrival of feven veflels 
from New-AmHerdam, now New-York, having on. 
board 6 or 700 men. They immediately difpofiefled 
the Swedes of their forts on the river, then under the 
command of Suen-Scutz ; and having obliged them all 
to furrender, on articles of capitulation, they carried 
the officers and principal inhabitants prifoners to 
New-York, and from thence to Holland. Thofe of 
that nation who remained, being without protection or 
alliftance, were glad to unite with the Dutch and fab- 
mit to their government. From this time the weft 
fide of the Delaware river was'occupied by the two co¬ 
lonies, now grown into one under the Dutch govern¬ 
ment, until the firft of October 1664, when it was 
furrendered on articles of capitulation to Sir Robert 
Carr, for his royal highnefs the duke of York, who 
was afterwards king James the fecond. Four years af¬ 
ter this Col. Nichols, governor of New-York, ap¬ 
pointed a council of fix perfons to affift captain Carr in 
the adminiftration of the government *. 

In the year 1672, the town of New-Caftle was in¬ 
corporated by the government of New-York, and was 
to be fubjed to the direction of a bailiff and fix affift- 
ants f. After the firft year the four eldeft were to be 
removed from office, and four others were to be eleCled. 
The bailiff was prelident of the corporation, and enti¬ 
tled to a double vote. They had power to try caufes, 
not exceeding the value of ten pounds, without an ap¬ 
peal from their jurifdiCtion. The office of fcout, who 
had been chief of the council of fix, was here conver¬ 
ged into {heriff, who had jurifdiCtion within the corpo¬ 
ration and along the river, and was annually elected. 
From this new conftitution, the inhabitants were enti¬ 
tled to a free trade, without being obliged to make en¬ 
try at New-York as had formerly beeti the practice. 

During the earlier periods of the fettlement of Dela¬ 
ware wampum was the principal currency of the coun¬ 
try. Governor Lovelace of New-York, by proclama¬ 
tion, ordered that four white grains and three black 
ones ffiould circulate for the value of a ftiver or penny. 
This proclamation was publilhed at New-York, Alba¬ 
ny, Long-lfland, Delaware, and the adjacent countries 
under the government of the Dutch. Large parcels 
of land had been purchafed from the Indian proprietors 
by tire Dutch, previoufiy to the conqueft by captain 
Carr. And after the eftablilhment of the Englifli go¬ 
vernment under the duke of York, the governors, de¬ 
puty governors, and the different county-courts, grant¬ 
ed confiderable quantities of land, on the weft fide of the 
bay and river, as far northerly as Upland, now called 
Chefter, referving a quit-rent of a bulhel of wheat for e- 
very hundred acres. In this fituation the government 
continued until the commencement of a war between 
the Englifli and the Hates general; in which the whole 
country being retaken, became again fubjeded to the 
Dutch. But their poffeffion was of (liort duration : for 
at the termination of the war in 1667, by the treaty of 
Breda, it was agreed, that the New-Netherlands, then 
fuppofed to include the Delaware colony, ffiould be re- 
ftored to the Englifli in exchange for Surinam, z pro¬ 
vince of Guiana in South America. This article of 
the treaty was confidered at the time as a very difad- 


vantageous one to the Britifli government. The value Delaware 
of Surinam was eftimated much higher than all that '“~ v —' 
trad of country, which now includes the Hates of New- 
York, New-Jefey, and Delaware. This was then 
viewed as a principal part of the difgrace attending the 
peace of Breda, which clofed a war in which the na¬ 
tional character of bravery had ffione out with luflre, 
but where the mifeondud of the government was no lefs 
apparent | 

From the reftoration of this country to the Englifli y/f 'iol vii 
in 1667, until the beginning of Mr Dennis’s admini- p . 34^ 
ftration in 1682, the counties of New-Caflle, Kent, 
and Suflex were held as forming an appendage to the Annexed t» 
government of New-York; of courfe, the public New-York. 
affairs of the colony were conduded nearly as they 
had been previoufiy to the capture of the country by 
the Dutch. Sir Edmund Andros now governed the 
duke of York’s territory, and exercifed jurifdidion 
over all the fettlements on both fides the Delaware. 

His arbitrary impofirions began to make his govern¬ 
ment and his charader odious—The inhabitants re- 
monftrated againft his con dud, but there efforts pro¬ 
ved ineffedual. 

The title of the duke of York to the New-Nether¬ 
lands depended on a grant from the crown, dated 
the 12th of March, 1663-4, In the duke’s fettle¬ 
ment of the country, and forming a government under 
his grant, the Delaware colony was included, as it 
was fuppofed to be a part of the New-Netherlands, 

This idea feems to have originated, and to have been 
continued, in a voluntary deception, or rather from 
views of dired encroachment and ufurpacion. The 
very words of the grant are in dired oppofition to fuch 
an extenfion of claim or jurifdidion. When Mr Penn 
in 1680, petitioned the crown for the grant of Penn- 
fylvania, in confideration of large public debts due to 
his father’s eftate, this queftion naturally prefented 
itfelf, and was fully difeuffed. The petition was re¬ 
ferred to the lords of the committee of foreign plan¬ 
tations. From the importance of the fubjed, on the 
8th of November 1680, they chofe to fubmit it to 
the confideration of the attorney general of England. 

His report to them, on an examination of the fubjed, 
was, “ that the patents granted to his royal highnefs 
of New-York, was bounded wefiward by the eaft fide 
of Delaware Bay.” In the year 168$, this queftion 
received a Hill more formal adjudication. On lord 
Baltimore’s oppofition to Mr Penn’s fettlement under 
his grant, it was brought before a committee of the 
privy-council a fecond time. And after full argument 
and examination, their lordfliips reported, among o- 
ther things, “ that they did then adjudge the land 
called Delaware to belong to his majefty.” 

In the fettlement of the Delaware colony, under Baltimore’* 
two deeds of feoffment from the duke of York in 1682, claim. 
William Penn became involved in a territorial conteft 
with lord Baltimore, which eventually became tedious, 
troublefome, and expenfive to their reprefentatives. 

The difpute was terminated in 1685, by an order 
“ that far the avoiding of further differences, the 
trad of land lying between the river and bay of De¬ 
laware and the eaftern fea, on the one fide, and Che- 
fapeak bay on the other, be divided in two equal parrs, 
by a line from the latitude of Cape Henlopen, to the 
fortieth degree of northern latitude; and that one- 

half 
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Delaware, half thereof, lying toward the bay <?f Delaware and 

--«- the eaftern Tea, be adjudged to belong to hit. ma- 

jelty, and that the other half remain to the lord Bal- 
timore, as comprifed within his charter/’ This de- 
ciilon was founded on the principle that the king was 
deceived in his grant; that Delaware colony came 
within the exception by which the patent was retlricl- 
ed, as that part of the country was proved to have 
been previoully poffefled and fettled by the Swedes 
s and Dutch. 

Delaware Immediately after the contract between William 
joined with Penn and the duke of York, expreffed in the two 
pennfylva-deeds of feoffment, the former alliuned the govcrn- 
» ia * ment of the Delaware colony, and in affairs of tigif- 
latiou, connected it with Pennfylvani.a. After this 
union of the province and the three lower counties, 
the repreleniatives held their firft feffipii of ailembiy 
at Cheilcr, on the fourth day of the tenth month, 
-1682. They enacted a law confirming the union, and 
delineating the particulars of the plan which was a- 
dopted. L!y this a£t, all the benefits, and advantages 
before granted to the province were now extended 
to the colony of Delaware. They were from that 
time to be confidered as the fame people, and fuhj.eit 
f Hiftorhal t0 the fame laws|. The freemen both of the pro- 
Rev'u-w, vince and of Delaware were fumnioned to attend this 
&c. 16. affembly in perjom but they chofe to elect twelve 
members in each county, amounting in all to ieventy- 
two, the precife number which by the frame of go¬ 
vernment was to compofe one horde .only. The re- 
prefentatives were accompanied with petitions to the 
governor importing, f e that the fewntfs.of the peo¬ 
ple, their inability in eftate, and unfkilfulnefs in go¬ 
vernment, would not permit them to ferve in fo large 
a council and affembly ; and therefore it was their de¬ 
fire that the twelve now returned from each couuty, 
might ferve both for provincial council and general 
affembly, with the fame powers and privileges, which 
5 Life by the charter were granted to the whole. §” 

Penn. The members were accordingly diftribured into two 

houfes; three out of each county made a council, con¬ 
fiding of .eighteen, and.the remaining part formed an 
affembly of fifty-four. 

In the fettlement of this country under the govern¬ 
ment of Mr Penn, the lands were pnrehafed, and not 
forcibly taken from the natives; with whom it was 
obfervable that every new purchafe confiderably en¬ 
hanced their eflimation of the land. But the practice 
of contracting with the natives of America, for the 
lands on which feitlements were made, is by no means 
peculiar to Mr Penn. Previoufly to his coming into 
Delaware the Dutch had adopted a fimilar practice ; 
and large purchafes had been made from the Indians, 
in different parts of America, and particularly in Maf- 
\Jlid. fachufettslj- 

Daring the time of William Penn’s reftdence in his 
own province, the adminiflration of the government 
Was conduced fafely and happily. There were no 
important altercations between the council and the af¬ 
fembly, or between either of them and the proprieta¬ 
ry. But as the difpute between him and lord Balti¬ 
more recalled him to England, in lefs than three 
years after his arrival in the province, it foon loft the 
. benefit of his perfonal affiftance, and the repofe of go- 
ReJew’ 18 vernment was of fhort duration]]. 


On Mr Penn’s leaving the province, we fi'nd difor- Delaware 

ders ariiing in every department of government. A '-- 

certain Mr Moore, a chief in the proprietary’s admi- ^ j, enn 
niffratjon, was impeached by the affembly before the r aum"to 
provincial council. He was reprefented, in an ad- England, 
drefs to Mr Penn, as ‘‘ an afpiring and corrupt mini- 7 
fter of ftate.” Mr John White, a reprefentative f ront Diforder* 
Delaware, who had ligned the addrtis as fpeaker, was t ^ 1£ P ro ' 
foon arrefted and committed to prifon, and by a varie- Vlncc ' 
ty of artifices, the granting a habeas corpus was eva¬ 
ded*. There being no Heady hand to hold the balance * Hi/Iorical 
between the council and the affembly, they foon fell J 9 - 

into controveriy, in the conftruction of their reffect¬ 
ive powers and privileges ;—and there had like to have 
beeu a very ferious conteff between the ailembiy and 
their abfeut proprietary, on his requiring from them 

a diffoiution of their fume of government.- Ai the 

time of Mr Penn’s departure, he had commuted the 
adminiflration of the government to five commiiiiyiers 
of ftate, taken out of the piovincial council, who were 
to prefide in his place. Soon diigulted with their dis¬ 
putes, and with the mode of conducting bufinefs in his 
abfence, the proprietor removed the five commiiEen- 
■ers from authority, and appointed for his deputy John 
Blackwell, an officer trained under Cromwell, and 
completely verfed in the arts of intrigue. Pie com¬ 
menced his adminiflration in December 1688, by a 
difplay of unauthorifed powers, and by endeavouring 
to fow difeord among the peoplef. t Life of 

Misfortunes now feemed to croud on Mr Penn, in Penn - 
his own government and in England. In about fix 
months after his arrival, the death of Charles brought 
JaniesII. to the throne ; a prince to whom he had been 
particularly known and particularly attached by ob¬ 
ligations if not by principles. A variety of circumfhui- 
ces induced pointed fufpicions againft the proprietor. 

His taking lodgings in the neighbourhood of the court, 
at Kenfington ; his aiding the king’s outrageous attack 
on Magdalen college ; at this critical period, his wri¬ 
ting a book on liberty of confcience, and vindicating 
the duke of Buckingham—ail thefe circumftanccs c.on- 
fpired in forming the general prejudice againft him 
as a court infirumeut%. After the abdication of James, + Votes of 
both theprovince and its proprietor fell under the royal Pennjfv. 
difpleafnre. Their laws had not been urefented for affembly. 
approbation, and the new king and queen had not been V0! - l - 
proclaimed in the province for a long time after their 
acceffion; but the admiuiiir.ition of the government was g 
continued in the name of the exiled monarch. At wha. Govtrn- 
time the alteration took place is not afeertained ; but ment mu- 
in the year 1692, the government was affumed by the mcc by the 
crown ; and col. Fletcher, governor of New- York, crov ' n - 
adminiflered both provinces §. Inconfequence of 
fufpicions, Mr Penn not only loft his government for a &c. 
time, but was feveral times publicly accufed and pro- a 6. 
fecuted ; and at length, to avoid the effects of the gene¬ 
ral unfavourable impreffions, he >vas obliged to conceal 
himfelf for feveral years ^f. In the latter end of the f Votes 
yeas: 1693, on a hearing before the king and council, Rennfyh. 
he was acquitted, and his government icftored. Af- v °l* 
ter the proprietor’s reltoration, William Markham was 
appointed lieutenant-governor ; and in the time of his 
adminiflration, in 1696, another frame of government 
was propofed and adopted. This continued to be the 
conftitution of Pennfylvania and Delaware, during the 
2 whole 
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Delaware, whole time of their anion in legislation. For when the 
- " next charter was accepted by. the province, in Odlober 

1701, it was totally rejefttd by the members of the 
three lower counties ; and immediately a breach enfu- 
eJ, which eventually terminated in an entire fepara- 

* Hijiorical lioil 

Review &c. This difutiion does not appear to have been the effedt 
9 of unreafonable caprice. By the new charter which 
Delaware was 0 ff ere( j t0 their confideration, the principles of the 
from Penn- fifff conftitiuion were effentially mutilated. The peo- 
fylvania. pie had no longer the eledlion of the council ; they were 
to be nominated by the governor, and were to ferve on 
his terms. Indead of having but three voices in feven- 
ty-two, he was left fingle in the executive, and at li¬ 
berty to redrain the legiflative by refuting his alTent 
to their bills whenever he thought lit. There were 
other articles, in the changing of which the people were 
advantaged. But whatever might have been the caufe 
of this reparation, it is certain by this a& the Dela¬ 
ware colony avoided a great degree of altercation and 
political diforder. 

For a great number of years after the reparation, the 
political repofe of the lower counties remained nearly 
undilturbed. At laft, the Cornells between the two pro¬ 
prietaries revived. After this contell had continued for 
half a century, and when the claimants were exhaud- 
ed with expence, anxiety and trouble ; on the tenth of 
May 1732, for the purpofe of adjulling all differences, 
they entered into articles of agreement, afeertaining 
the modeoffettlement, and appointing commifiioners to 
complete the contract. Thofe articles made a particu¬ 
lar provifton for adjulling the controverfy, by drawing 
part of a circle about the town of New-Caltle, and a 
line to afeertain the boundaries between Maryland and 
the Delaware, colony. 

From feveral other circumltances, as well as de¬ 
lays on the part of the Maryland proprietor, the ex¬ 
ecution of thofe articles and the decree thereon, were 
pollponed until they were fuperfeded by another agree¬ 
ment between Frederic lord Baltimore, fon and heir of 
Charles lord Baltimore, and the proprietaries of Penn- 
fylvania, which was made on the 4th of July, 1760, 
and was likewife confirmed by decree on the 6th of 
March, 1762. Thofe articles and decrees were im¬ 
mediately put in execution. The commifiioners ap¬ 
pointed and authorized by the refpedtive proprietors, 
l'urveyed the feveral lines, as mentioned and deferibed 
in the agreement, defignatf d thofe lines by vilibleltones, 
pillars, and other landmarks, and made a return there¬ 
of under their hands and feals, with an exadt plan or 
map of their work annexed. But from feveral caufes, 
there never was a complete change of jurifdidlion until 
the publication of Mr Penn’s proclamation for that pur¬ 
pofe, on the 8th of April 1775. This was finally car¬ 
ried into operation, the laws extended, and the boun¬ 
daries of the counties and hundreds eflabliffied, by an 
adt of the Delaware legiflature, palled the 2d of Sep¬ 
tember 1 775 - 

,The reparation from Pennfylvania, which has alrea¬ 
dy been remarked, appears to have had a happy eff'edl 
on the tranquillity of Delaware. It was involved in 
few political diflurbances of importance, except the 
wars which it was obliged to participate from its con¬ 
nexion with Great Britain. In the war which com¬ 
menced in 175J, the exertions of the colonies were 
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excited in proportion to their refpedlive degrees of pa- Delaware; 

triotifm and wealth. In this proportion, theDelaware ---- 1 

colony was inferior to none of them in furnilhing the 
necellary fupplies of every kind. Major Wells was 
placed at the head of the military of this colony, and 
marched to the feat of war, in the wellern country, a 
large number of able-bodied, brave, and well difeiplined 
troops. 

In the year 1762, the expenditures and fupplies of 
Delaware had far exceeded its regular proportion with 
the other provinces, and at that time the agent for the 
colony in England, received from the lords of the 
treafury, in confequence of a parliamentary grant, 
nearly four thoufand pounds derling, as a partial rc- 
imburfement of thofe expences. This was a a fum 
much larger, according to the abovementioned propor¬ 
tion, than was granted to any of the other provinces. 

Long before the fettlement of the territorial contell 
between the two proprietors, fo intereiliug to the De¬ 
laware counties, the difpute between Britain and Ame¬ 
rica had commenced, and was haflening to a Hate 
when it was to attrad the attention of the world. This 
fmall didriX from the firfl moment of oppofmg Britifli 
ufurpation, had felt and difeovered a patriotic ardor 
equally with moft of the colonies. So early as Odlober 
1765, reprefentatives were deputed from Delaware to 
attend the firfl congrefs, which was held at New-York, 
for the purpofe of obtaining a repeal of fame of the 
moft obnoxious Britifli ftatutes. Casfar Rodney and 
Thomas MfKean, efquires, were the delegates who 
attended on the part of the Delaware counties. In the 
year 1773, themeafures of Britain excited more than 
common attention. The legiflature contidered the cri- 
lis a very intereiling one. They therefore “ refolved 
that a ftanding committee of correfpondence and en¬ 
quiry be appointed, to confilt of five members, whofe 
bufinefs it fliall be to obtain the mofl early and authen¬ 
tic intelligence of all fuch aXs and refolutions of the 
Britifh parliament, or proceedings of adminiflration, 
as may relate to, or affeX the Britifh colonies in Ame¬ 
rica ; and to keep up a correfpondence and communi¬ 
cation with our fifler colonies, refpedling thefe impor¬ 
tant confiderations.”—Nor were thofe adis of patriot- 
ifm and public fpirit confined to legiflative refolves: 

When the town of Boflon, by the operation of the 
port-bill, was reduced to great diflrefs, fupplies from 
different parts of the colony, were voluntarily colledl- 
:ed and forwarded for their relief. 

During the fubfequent periods of the war, there 
was no relaxation in the fpirit and exertions of this 
flate. Their fupplies of every kind requifite to the 
public fervice, attelled their attachment to the com¬ 
mon caufe ; and the Delaware regiment was notori- 
oufly one of the fined and mod efficient in the con¬ 
tinental army. In the fpring of 1776, it marched to 
join the American troops near New-York ; being then 
commanded by col. John Haflet, an officer much dif- 
tinguilhed for all the talents that can difplay a great 
civil and military charadler. He continued in the 
command of his regiment, and ferving with unufual 
applaufe, until the enfuing winter, when at the bat¬ 
tle of Princeton, his lamented death added one more 
viftim to the great caufe which he fo cordially advoca¬ 
ted. From this place his remains were conveyed to 
Philadelphia, and honorably interred ; and fome time 

afterwards. 
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Dataware, afterwards, the general alTembly of the Delaware flate, 

'-v- * “ remembering his virtues as a man, his merits as a 

citizen, and his lervices as a foldier,” caufed a monu¬ 
mental ftone to be placed near his grave. 

Through the remaining campaigns, the Delaware 
Troops preferved their uniform tenor of brave magna¬ 
nimous condudl. In the fouthern Hates their charac¬ 
ter for military prowefs was much diftinguilhed. The 
commendation of them and the intrepid Kirkwood, by 
general Green, was iingularly honourable. During 
the continuance of the war the difirefi'es of De.laware, 
from various fources, were very deftrudlive to both in¬ 
dividual and general profperity. The upper diftridt 
of the Hate fuftained for a long time the ravages and 
deflations of the Britifh army. And after both ar¬ 
mies advanced into Pennfylvania, the bay and river be¬ 
ing in pofleffion of the enemy, the armed vefiels be¬ 
longing' to the Britifh and the refugees, carried on a 
deflruciive predatory war on the coali, intercepting 
veflels, annoying the trade, burning houfes, and kid¬ 
napping the citizens of Delaware. Thofe caufes effec¬ 
tually arrelted the progrefs of improvement in every 
different diredtion. The academies of New-Ark and 
Wilmington had become celebrated through the neigh¬ 
bouring Hates, and had interelted and fecured very ex- 
tenfive patronage. But the fciences were compelled 
to give place to the ravages of war. The approachesof 
the two armies difperfed their lludents, and the depre¬ 
ciation of the continental currency demolilhed their 
funds. Since the peace, learning appears to revive and 
flourilh, as if confident of the aid and fupport of a per¬ 
manent efficient government. 

Juft before the commencement of the war, a work 
of confiderable importance was begun at Lewes, in the 
fouthern divifion of the Hate, viz. the eredlion of a 
bridge and caufeway, from the town, over the creek 
and marlh to the oppofite cape. This was an expen- 
live and difficult undertaking. It was juft finiflied 
when the Britifh ffiips firit came into the road off 
Lewes; when, in order to prevent too eafy a commu¬ 
nication, they were obliged partially to remove it, 
and afterwards fo to negledt it, as that it was; before 
the coiiciufiou of the war, nearly demolifhed. With¬ 
in a year or two puli they have began to erect another 
bridge, nearly on the fame plan, but entirely on a new 
foundation. It was began, carried on, and is now fi- 
nilhed, folely at the expence of individuals. It extends 
about a quarter of a mile from the town to the beach 
over a wide creek and marlh. The inhabitants are 
well compeiifated for their trouble and expence, by the 
facility of communication between the town and cape. 
The.advantages attending it are too obvious and nume¬ 
rous to mention. While we are at this place, it may 
be proper to obferve, that the fituation of the town and 
creek of Lewes mult, at fome future time, make them 
confiderably important. Placed at the entrance of a 
bay, which is crowded with veflels from all the com¬ 
mercial world, and which is frequently clofed with ice 
nearly through the winter feafon, neceflity forms to 
require, and nature feems to fuggeft, the forming this 
port into a harbour for Clipping. - Nothing has preven¬ 
ted this heretofore but the deficiency of water in the 
in the creek. This want could he cheaply and eaftly 
fupplied by a fr.tall canal, fq as to afford- a paflage for the 
VOL. V. 
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waters of RtholutU into Lewes-creek, which would Delaware, 
enfure an adequate fupply. -- w 

Since the war, the light-houfe, near the town of 
Lewes, which had been burnt in the year 1777, has 
been completely and handfomely repaired. This is a 
fine Hone llrudure, about eight Lories high ; the an¬ 
nual expence of which is eflimated at about 650 
pounds. IO , 

The flate of Delaware is di vided into three counties, civil divi- 
called New-Caftle, Kent, and Suflex ; and thofe again lions, 
are fubdivided into hundreds, The chief towns are 
New-Caftle in the county of New-Caftle, Dover in the 
county of Kent, and Lewes in the county of Suflex. 

Previoufly to the late revolution, this diftridt of Conftitu- 
country was denominated the the three lower cout, tie's tion. 
on Delaware. Its former connexion with Pennfyl- 
vania has been fufficiently remarked. In September 
1776, the prefent conftitution was eftablilhed by a 
convention of reprefentatives, chofen for that ex- 
prefs purpofe ; and at that time it afliimed the namv 
of the Delaware State. The legiflature is formed 
of two diftindt branches, which together are called 
the general affembly oj Delaware. One of the 
branches of the legiflature is called the houfe if 
affembly and confifts of feven reprefentatives, cho¬ 
fen for each county annually, who are to be free¬ 
holders of the county for which they are chofen. 

The other branch is called the council; and confifts 
of nine members, three for each county, who are to 
be freeholders of the county for which they are 
chofen, and muft be upwards of twenty-five years of 
age. A dotation of counfellors is eftablilhed, by dis¬ 
placing one member for each county in every year, 
whereby they remain in trull for three years. All ’ 
money-bills muft originate in the houfe of affembly ; 
but they may be altered, amended, or rejedlecl by the 
legillative council. 

A prelident is chofen by the joint ballot of both 
houfes, and continues in office three years, and un¬ 
til the fitting of the next-general affembly. After 
this he is ineligible for the three next fucceeding 
years. In cafe of the death, abfence, or inability 
of the prelident, the ipeaker of the legillative coun¬ 
cil is vice-prefident for the time ; aiid in his ab¬ 
fence, the powers of the prelident devolve upon the 
fpeaker of the affembly. A privy council, confining 
of four members, two eledled by each houfe of the 
general afl'embly, is conftituted to kflift the prelident 
in the adminiftration of the government. 

The three juftices of the fupreme court, a judge 
of admiralty, and four juftices of the common pleas 
and orphans courts, are appointed by the joint ballot 
of the prelident and general affembly, and comrnif- 
lioned by the prelident, and are to hold their offices 
daring good behaviour. The prelident and privy 
council appoint the fecretary, the attorney-general, 
regifters for the probate of wills, regifters in chan¬ 
cery, prothonotaries of the common picas, clerks of 
the orphans courts, and clerks of the peace, who 
hold their offices for five years, unlefs fooner re¬ 
moved for mal-condu<SL The houfe of affembly 
names twenty-four perfons in each county for jufti- 
ccs of the peace, from which number the prefideut ' 
and his council commiffion twelve, who. ferve for 
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Delaware, feven years, unlefs l'ooner dil'milTcd for mal-adminidra- 
----tion. The members of the ]egiQacive and privy coun¬ 
cils, arejuftices of the peace for the whole flate. 

The jutlices of the common pleas have the power of 
holding inferior courts of chancery. 

The clerks of the fupreme court are appointed by the 
chief juftice, and the recorders of deeds, by the judi- 
ces of common pleas—to hold their refpedtive ap¬ 
pointments for five years, if they behave thetnfelves 
well. The general affembly appoints the generals 
and field-officers, and all other officers in the army or 
navy of this flate. 

The court of appeals confifts of feven perfons, the pre- 
fident, who is a member, and prefides by virtue of his 
office, and fix others ; three tobe chofen by the legifla- 
tive council, and three by the houfe of aflembly. This 
court receives appeals from the fupreme court in all 
matters of law and equity. The judges continue in 
office during good behaviour. 

The juflices of the feveral courts, the members of 
the privy council, the fecretary, the truflees of the 
loan-office, prothonotaries of the common pleas, and 
all perfons concerned in army or navy contracts, are 
ineligible to either branch of the legiflature. Every 
member before taking his feat, and all officers before 
they enter on the execution of their offices, mufl take 
the oath of allegiance, andfubferibe a religious tefl, de¬ 
claring their belief in God the Father, in Jefus Chriil, 
and the Holy Ghoft, and in the infpiration of the ferip- 
tures. 

The houfe of affembly have the power of impeach¬ 
ing delinquent officers of government; fuch impeach¬ 
ment to be profecuted by the attorney-gsneral, or fuch 
perfon as the houfe of affembly (hall appoint before the 
legidative council. The punilhment may extend to 
temporary or perpetual difability to hold offices under 
government, or to fuch other penalties as the law 
lhall diredl. 

The common law of England, as well as fo much 
of ftatute law, as was adopted in pradlice in this date 
previous to the revolution, dill remain in force, tin- 
lefs altered by particular afts of the legiflature.—No 
religion is edablifhed in this date in preference to an¬ 
ther ; and no clergyman or preacher of the gofpel 
of any denomination is capable of holding any civil 
office in this date, or of being a member of either 
branch of the legiflature, while they continue in the 
exercifeof the padoral fundi ion. 

This is a comprehenftve abdradl of rheprefent coa- 
difutior. of Delaware. It has for feveral years been 
confidered by the citizens of that date as effentially 
defedlive. In the adminidration of it they have de¬ 
tained many inconveniences, which have greatly di- 
minilhed the happinefs of the people and the reputa¬ 
tion of the government. From this caufe, there has 
arifen a very general wiffi to alter or amend the con- 
ditudon. An eledtiion of deputies in convention for 
11 this purpofe has already taken place. 

Face of the The date of Delaware, excepting the upper parts 
country, 0 f the county of New-Cadle, is, in general, extremely 
climate, ] eve j and low. Large quantities of dagnant water, at 
foil, t*. particular feafons of the year, overfpreading a great 
proportion of the land, render it equally unfit for the 
purpofesof agriculture, and injurious to the health of 
the inhabitants-, 
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The eadern fide of the date is indented with a Delaware 

large number of creeks or fmall rivers, which gene- -*— 

rally have a fhort courfe, dimy and oozy hanks, nu¬ 
merous fhoals, are fkirted with very extendve marfhes, 
and empty into the river and bay of Delaware. The 
fouthern and wedern ddes give origin to the head 
waters of Pocomoke, Wicomico, Nanticoke, Choptank, 

Cheder, Saffafras, and Bohemia rivers, all of which 
fall into the bay of Chefapeak. 

The fpine, or higbed ridge of the peninfula runs 
through the date of Delaware, inclined to the eadern 
or Delaware fide. It is dedgnated in Suffex, Kent, and 
part of New-Cadle county, by a remarkable chain of 
fwamps, from which the waters defeend on each fide, 
palfing on the ead to the Delaware, and on the 
wed to the Chefapeak. Many of the ihrubs and 
plants, growing in thefe fwamps, are iimilar to thofe 
found on the highed mountains. 

The foil along the Delaware, and for about eight or 
ten miles into the interior country, is commonly a rich 
and fertile clay, producing large timber, and well 
adapted to the various purpofes of agriculture ; thence 
to the abovementioned fwamps it is chiefly light, 
fandy, and of inferior quality. 

A queftion, concerning the origin of the flat and 
lowlands of this and the neighbouring dates, has been 
the fubjedl of much curious (peculation. The whole 
Peninfula, lying between the bays of Delaware and 
Chefapeak, as well as a large tradl of the adjacent 
country, has many appearances of made ground. To 
enumerate thefe, or to adduce the reafonings in fup- 
portoffuch opinion, would far exceed our. neceffaryiii- 
mits. But admitting the fadt, it dill remains difficult 
to account for the precife manner in which this vad 
tradlofland has been acquired/rom the ocean. It has 
been conjectured, with fome degree of probability, 
that it may have been formed by earth, waflied down 
from the high grounds and mountains lying wed- 
ward, aided, in a fmall degree, by the accumula¬ 
tion of foil from the decay of vegetable fubdances. 

This conjedture receives much confirmation from the 
afpedt of a large extent the of country eadward of the 
great range of Alleghany mountains. The features 
of violence and confudon are deeply impreffed on the 
furface of this tradl. The irregularity of the drara 
of done-s, earths and minerals ; the pofltion of the 
layers of lime-done, almod univerfaliy vertical, in¬ 
dead of horizontal; all thefe are the vediges of the 
operation of a power which mud have convulfed 
the earth to its centre. On the contrary, when 
we take our view from the wedern ridge of thofe 
mountains we feem to furvey a vad extended plain; 
all the various ftrata of done appear to have lain uudif- 
turbed in the fuuation in which they were originally 
formed. The layers of fand, clay, and coal are near¬ 
ly horizontal. 

It is well known that feveral of the larged rivers, 
in the middle dates, viz, the Hudfon, the Delaware 
and the Patowmac, with fome others of inferior 
dze, in their courfe to the ocean, make their way 
through the ridges of high mountains. The clefts, ' 
through which thefe majedic currents roll, difeover 
every appearance of violence and difrupture. The 
broken ragged faces of the mountains, on each fide of 
the refpedtive rivers; the tremendous rocks, which 

over- 
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Delaware, overhang the paflage, and conftantly feera ready to 

---- fall for want of fnppbrt; the obftruCtiou of the beds 

of the rivers, for feveral miles below, by rocks and 
loofe Hones ; all thefe things, taken together, feem 
to be fomany traces of a war of the elements, and the 
ravages of a power which nothing could oppofe. 

It has been fuppofed, that, in the extended plain 
behind thefe mountains, there was formerly collected 
a vail lake of water; that continuing from time to 
time to rife higher, it at length broke over, and tore 
the mountain down from itsfummit to its bafe. 

The torrent, thus breaking forth, mult have pro¬ 
duced a convulfion more awful than we can imagine, 
and fully adequate to all the effects we behold. The 
quantity of rocks, Hones, fand, clay and mud, thusfet 
in motion by fuch an immenfe power, was probably 
fufficient to give a new face to the lower country. No¬ 
thing but the reHoration of equilibrium, between thefe 
oceans of frafli and fait water, could have abated the 
fury of the torrent, or diminifhed the overwhelm¬ 
ing drift of earth and fand upon the low lands. 

The nature of the foil, from the feet of the moun¬ 
tains to the fea-fhores, exactly correfponds with this 
opinion of its formation. The lower country feems 
to be made up of a variety of light fubflances, waftied 
from higher grounds by torrents and floods, and af¬ 
terwards depofited when thofe waters became flag- 
nant. Gradations of foil are ealily obfervable from 
the mountains to the fea. Near the mountains we 
find rocks of large dimenfions; thefe are fucceeded 
by others of fmaller fize; then the foil becomes flony, 
afterwards gravelly, and, lafl of all, we meet a 
light clay, fand and mud. Throughout the whole ex¬ 
tent of country we can readily remark, that the de- 
pofition feems regularly to have taken place in the or¬ 
der of the refpedlive fpecific gravities of thefe earthy 
bodies. 

From the foregoing defeription of the low and level 
foil of a great part of the Hate of Delaware,it follows that 
it mufi be a fickly country. The difeafes arifing from 
the nature of the foil, chiefly prevail during the fum- 
mer and autumn, and confifl of intermittent' and remit¬ 
tent fevers, and diforders of the flomach and bowels. 
They generally commence at the beginning of July, 
fooner or later, according to the degree and duration 
of the heats, and courfe of the winds; and commonly 
continue till the froHs and plentiful rains of the month 
of October. 

Thefe difeafes fall, with peculiar violence, on 
flrangers and infants. Happily for the human fyflem 
it poffeffes a wonderful faculty of accommodation, and 
fpeedily acquires the power of refifling the moH nox¬ 
ious caufes. This feafoning, according to circumfhn- 
ces, is more or lefs fevere, and occupies a longer or 
Ihorter time. 

It has been commonly fuppofed, that this wide¬ 
ly fpreading epidemic originates from the combi¬ 
nation of heat and uioifiure in producing an extenfive 
purrefadiion of thofe animal and vegetable fub¬ 
flances which overfpread fo large a proportion of 
the furface of a fenny country. The want of brilk 
ventilation, and a deficiency of the fources of pure air, 
infeparable evils of a level and low country, may alfo 
be enumerated among the caufes of thefe difeafes. It 
mufl, however, be sonfefled, that thisfource ©fdifeafe. 
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though extremely interefling to the fcienceand prac- Delaware, 

tice of medicine, has never been invefligated with the 1 - v -' 

diligence it deferves ; and that many important defi- 
derata might Hill be enumerated. 

The character of infalubrity belongs not to the whole 
Hate of Delaware. The high grounds, in the upper 
parts of New-Caflle comity, are as much diflinguiflied 
by the purity of their air as by the charms of their 
extenfive and delightful profpects. Wilmington, and 
its beautiful environs, has long been celebrated for 
healtn, and much reforted to by invalids from the 
lower and more fickly parts of the Hate. Many of 
the other diftriCis of the county of New-Caflle, and 
indeed^a large proportion of the whole county, mull be 
confidered rather as healthful than otherwile, 

Kent and Suflex are much more unhealthy. Thefe 
two counties form one extended plain, abound in low 
and fwampy grounds, and, with rcfpect to their inte¬ 
rior parts, are deprived of almoft all the befl fources 
of pure air. But afylums of health are by no means 
wanting in thefe counties; and we may, with great 
propriety, apply to them an obfervatiou which has 
been made with refpeCt even to fome of the molt un- 
wholelome countries in the world, viz. that healthy 
fpots are interfperfed over a great portion of them, and 
probably might be feleCted in larger number, and 
greater perfection, if proper attention were bellowed, 
on the fubjeCt. 

The weflern parts of the Ante bordering on Mary¬ 
land, where extenfive forefls and uncleared fvamps 
occupy a confiderable extent of the country, excluding 
the fun’s accefs to the flagnant waters, and abforbing 
noxious exhalations, enjoy a lituation comparatively 
healthy. J 

On the other hand, places fituated on the river and 
bay, enjoying a free expofure to the brilk and falutary 
breezes from the ocean, poflefs advantages of health, 
and purity of air, which are univerially obferved and 
acknowledged. In confequence of this, during the 
fickly feafon, the Ihores of the bay and river are much 
frequented by invalids for the recovery of health, and 
by the healthy for the preventionof difeafe. Hereis a 
convenient pleafant retreat from noxious air,to which al¬ 
moft every individual, if fituated in the inoft fickly parts 
of the ftatc, can eafily have accefs. Perhaps a more per¬ 
fect refuge from difeafe might be obtained by failing 
out on the bay, but for common purpofes the Ihores 
are fufficient. No infiances can be produced of places 
permanently unwholefome which have a free open¬ 
ing to the river or bay. 

The intermediate fpacc, therefore, between the fo- 
refts on the one fide, and the Ihores of the bay or river, 
to a fmall difiar.ee into the country, on the other, con, 

Hitutes that traCl in which the futnmer and autumnal 
difeafes are chiefly prevalent and fatal. 

Thefe diforders have been obferved,inmany diflriCts, 
for feveral years part, manifeftly to increafe with the 
disforefting of tins country ; and to be as remarkably 
diminiflied in others, by more extended openings, by 
draining flagnant waters, and by an improved ftate of 
agriculture. And we may fafely venture to predict, 
that, when the high ftate of cultivation of this country 
fliall have taken plaee, lq which the fertility and other 
advantages of the foil ftrongly folicit the hufbandman ; 
when the fources of morbid exhalations fliall have been 
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Delaware, better afcertaiued, and the means of corredting them 
v more accurately nndcrlhood and generally diffufed ; the 
ftate of Delaware will be as much diftingnifhed for its 
purity of air and progrefftve populoufnefs, as for its 
wealth and advantages of lunation. 

Delaware is chiefly an agricultural ftate. It includes 
a very fertile tradl of country ; and fcarcely any part 
of the union can be feledled more-adapted to the differ¬ 
ent pnrpofes of agriculture, or in which a greater va¬ 
riety of the moft ufeful productions can be fo conveni¬ 
ently and plentifully reared. 

.The general afpedt of the country is extremely fa¬ 
vourable to the proceffesof tillage. Exceptingfome of 
the upper parts of the county of New-Caftle, the fur- 
face'ot the ftate is very little broken or irregular. The 
heights of Chriftiana are lofty and commanding ; fome 
of the hills of Brandywine are rough and Itony ; but 
defeending from thefe, and a few others, the lower 
country is fo little diverlified as almolt to form one ex¬ 
tended plain. 

In the county of New-Caftle, the foil coufifts of a 
ftrong clay ; in Kent, there is a conliderable admixture 
of fand ; and in Suffex, the quantity of fand altogether 
predominates. 

Wheat is the flaple of this ftate. It grows here, 
and in the greateft part of the peninfula between the 
two bays, in fuch perfedlion as not only to be particu¬ 
larly fought by the manufacturers of flour throughout 
the union, but alfo to be diftinguifhed and preferred, 
for its fuperior qualities, in foreign markets. This 
wheat pofleffes an uncommon foftnefs and whitenefs, 
very favourable to the manufadlure of fuperfine flour, 
and in thisrefpedt, far exceeds the hard and flinty grain 
raifed in general on the high lands. 

Befides wheat, this ftate generally produces plenti¬ 
ful crops of indian corn, barley, rye, oats, flax, buck¬ 
wheat, and potatoes. It abounds in natural and artifi¬ 
cial meadows, containing a large variety of grades. 
Hemp, cotton, and iilk, ifproperly attended to, doubt- 
lefs would flonrifli very well. 

The agricultural conveniences of the ftate are much 
enhanced by its vicinity to excellent markets for all 
its productions, and the facility of obtaining water-car¬ 
riage within'a (hort djftance from every farm. 

There is no pan of America, perhaps no part of the 
known world, where the manufacture of flour is car¬ 
ried to a higher degree of perfection. Befides nume¬ 
rous mills of excellent conftruCtion all over the ftate, 
the celebrated collection of mills at Brandywine de- 
ferves particular notice. Here are to be feen, in one 
view, thirteen mills, with double that number of pairs 
of ftones, all of fuperior dimenfions and conftrudiion, 
capable of grinding between two and three thoufand 
bathels of wheat per diem. 

The county of Suffex, befides producing a conlidera¬ 
ble quantity of grain, particularly of indian corn, pof- 
feifes excellent grazing lands. This county alfa ex¬ 
ports very large quantities of lumber, obtained chiefly 
from an extenftve fwamp, called the Indian River , or 
Cyprefs Swamp, lying partly within this ftate, and 
p.irt'v in the ftate of Maryland. This morafs extends 
fix miles from eaft to weft, and nearly twelve from 
north to fonth, including an area of nearly fifty thou- 
fand acres of land. The whole of this fwamp is a high 
. ar.d level bafon, very wet, though undoubtedly the high- 
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eft land betwixt the fea and the bay, whence the Po- Delaware. 

comoke defeends on one fide, and Indian River and St. -- 

Martin’s on the other. 

Among the plants, fhrubs, trees, quadrupeds, birds, 
and reptiles of this vaft fwamp, might probably be ob- 
ferved a thoufand cariofities, very interefting to the 
philofophic enquirer. Its receffes have never yet been 
explored with the accurate views of botany and natu¬ 
ral hiftory. The vegetables to be found in it, almoft 
univerfally poffefs ftrong fenfible qualities; they are 
chiefly reiinous, aromatic, or bitter. It is extremely 
probable, that many valuable medicinal fubftances, de¬ 
ferring inveftigation and experiment, lie concealed a- 
midft thefe wilds. Wild animals, in confiderable num¬ 
ber and variety, find fhelter in this fwamp; among 
thefe may be reckoned bears, wolves, foxes, wild cats, 
and many other kinds. The birds of prey are obferved 
to be here very numerous, and of-prodigious fize. 

In the county of Suffex, among the branches of Nan- 
ticoke River, large quantities of bog-ore of iron are to 
be found. This ore was worked to confiderable extent, 
prior to the late revolution; it was thought to be of 
good quality, and peculiarly adapted to the purpofes of 
callings. The works have chiefly fallen into decay. 

According to the cenfus lately taken, by order of the 
United States, the inhabitants of the ftate of Delaware 
were found to amount to nearfixty thoufand. 

In this ftate we find a variety of religious denomina¬ 
tions. Of the Prefbyterian communion, there are 24 
churches—of the Epifcopal, 14—of the fociety called 
Quakers, 6—of the Baprifts, 4—of the Methodifts, 
a confiderable number, efpesially in the two lower 
counties of Kent and Suffex, the number of churches 
not exadtly afeertained. 

Delaware, a bay and river of the United States, 

'which flows chiefly between Delaware and Pennfyl- 
vania on the weft, and New-Jerfey, with fame part of 
New-York, on the eaft. It rifes in lake Uftayantho, 
not far from Albany, in the ftate of New-York. From 
its fource it takes a fouth-weft diredtion, until it paffes 
into the ftate of Pennfylvania, in latitude 42 0 . Thence 
it proceeds Southwardly, dividing New-York from 
Pennfylvanh, until it ftrikes the northweft corner of 
New-Jerfey in latitude 41 0 24'. Thence it continues 
its courfe through New-Jerfey, Pennfylvania, and De¬ 
laware, until it pafles into the ocean between Cape- 
Henlopen and Cape-May. 

The width of the bay, between the two Capes, is 
fomething more than twenty miles ; at the entrance 
of the river, about four or five miles ; and from Phila¬ 
delphia to the oppofite fhore of the Jerfey, is about 
one mile—Reedy-Ifland, near the mouth of the river, 
is the rendezvous of outward bound fhips in autumn 
and fpring, while waiting for a favourable wind. The 
courfe from this to the fea is about fouth-fourh-eaft ; 
fo that a north-weft wind, which generally prevails at 
thefe fcafons, is fair for veffels to put to fea. The na¬ 
vigation of this bay, in common feafons, is eafy and 
fafe, if conduced by perfons of fkill and attention. 

There are feveral extenftve fhoals, pretty near the 
mouth of the bay, which absolutely require this pre¬ 
caution. Of thofe, the Over-Falls, the Brown, and the 
Brandiwiue are the moft dangerous. 

The diftance from the city of Philadelphia to Cape- 
Henlopen, by the fhip-channel of the Delaware, is 

about 
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Delegate, about one hundred and twenty miles. So far there is 

--*-' a fufficient depth of water for a feventy-four gun (hip. 

From Philadelphia to Trenton-Falls is thirty five 
miles; and Lhis terminates the flo>p navigation. The 
river is navigable for boats of eight or nine tons bur¬ 
then forty miles further; and for Indian canoes, rafts of 
timber, plank, &c. two hundred miles above the city, 
by the courfe of the river. At Eafton it receives the 
Lehigh from the weft, which is navigable about thirty 
mile3. The tide fets up as high as Trenton-Falls, and 
at Philadelphia generally rifes about fix feet. It 
flows about the rate of four miles an hour. In fevere 
winters the Delaware; is frequently clofed with ice. 
Sometimes it extends very far down the bay ; and it 
is Taid, that in the winter of 1739-40, the ice in the 
bay oppolite the town of Lewes, extended as far as 
the eye could difeover. If the river be frozen over, 
during the feafou, it is feldom completely navigable 
until the la ft of February or the beginning of March. 

The name of D daware, appears to be derived from 
* Vide Jef- the celebrated Lord Delawar * who completed the 
ftrfin'sNotet fettlement of Virginia. ’Tis fuppofed his lordfhip put 
afpend.%%1, into this bay at his firft arrival on the American-coaft. 

The name has been communicated to the neighbour¬ 
ing ftate on the eaft. 

DELEGATE, in a general fenfe, adeputyjor com- 
miflioner. 

Delegates, in Britain, commiflioners appointed by 
the king, under the great feal, to hear and determine 
appeals from the ecclefiaftical court. 

Court of Delegates, the great court of appeal in 
all ecclefiaftical caufes. Thefe delegates are appointed 
by the king’s commiflion under his great feal, and if- 
fuing out of chancery, to reprefent his royal perfon, 
and hear all appeals to him made by virtue of the fta- 
tute 25 Henry VIII. c. 19. This commiflion is ufual- 
ly filled with lords fpiritual and temporal, judges of 
the courts at Weftminfter, and doftors of the civil 
law. Appeals to Rome were always looked upon by 
the Englifh nation, even in the times ofPopery, with 
an evil eye, as being contrary to the liberty of the fub- 
jedt, the honour of the crown, and the independence of 
the whole realm ; and were firft introduced in very 
turbulent times, in the 16th year of king Stephen 
(A. D. 1151), at the fame period (Sir Henry Spel- 
man obferves) that the civil and cannon laws were firft 
imported into England. But in a few years after, to 
obviate this growing pradtice, the conftitutions made 
at Clarendon, xi Hen. II. on account of the difturb- 
ances raifed by archbifhop Becket arid other zealots of 
the holy fee, exprefsly declare, that appeals in caufes 
ecclefiaftical ought to lie from the archdeacon to the 
1 diocefau; from the diocefan to the archbifltop of the 
province ; and. from the archbifhop to the king ; and 
are not to proceed any farther without fpecial licenfe 
from the crown. But the unhappy advantage that was 
given in the reign of king John, and his fon Hen. III. 
to the encroaching power of the Pope, who was ever 
vigilant to improve all opportunities of extending his 
jurifdidlion to Britain, at length rivetted the cuftom 
of appealling to Rome in caufes ecclefiaftical fo ftrong- 
ly, that it never could be thoroughly broken off, till 
the grand rapture happened in the reign of Hen. VIII. 
when all the jurifdidlion ufurped by the Pope in mat¬ 
ters ecclefiaftical was reftored to the crown, to which 
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it originally belonged : fo that the ftatute 25 Hen. VIII. Delegation 
was but declaratory of the ancient law of the realm. II 
But in cafe the king himfclf be party in any of thefe . . 

fails, the appeal dues not then lie to him in chancery, 
which would be abfurd ; but, by the 24 Henry VIII. 
c. 12. to all the bifhops of the realm, aflembkd in the 
upper houfeof convocation. 

DELEGATION, a commiflion extraordinary gi¬ 
ven by a judge to take cognifance of and determine 
fome caufe which ordinarily does not come before him. 

Delegat ton, inScots law. See Lav/, n° clxxvii. 8. 

DELEN (Dirk'Van), an eminent painter of ar¬ 
chitecture and perfpedtive, was born at Heufdeu, 
but in what year is not known. He was a difciple of 
Francis Hals, in whole fchool he pradtifed to paint 
tliofe particular fubjedts which were moft efteemed by 
that mafter, fuch as portraits and converfations; and 
by that means he acquired the fkill to defign figures 
with a great deal of fpirit, and corredtnefs. 

DELETERIOUS, an appellation given to things 
of a deftrudtive or poifonous nature. See Poison. 

DELFT, a town of the united provinces, and capi¬ 
tal of Delftland in Holland. It is a pretty large place, 
very clean and well built, with canals in the ftreets, 
planted on each fide with trees. The public buildings, 
efpecially the town-houfe, are very magnificent. Here 
are two churches : in one is the tomb of the prince of 
Orange, who was affaffmated; and in the other, that 
of admiral Tromp. It has a fine arfenal, well furnifh- 
ed ; is about two miles in circumference, and is de¬ 
fended againft inundations by three dams or dikes. 

Here is made a prodigious quantity of fine earthen¬ 
ware called dsljt-ivare; but the town has no other 
trade. It is pleafantly fituated among the meadows 
on the river Shie, in E. Long. 4. j 3. N. Lat. 32. 6. 

DELFT-Ware, a kind of pottery of baked earth, co¬ 
vered with an enamel, or white glazing, which gives it 
the appearance and neatnefs of porcelain.—Some kinds 
of this enamelled pottery differ much from others, ei¬ 
ther in their fuftaining hidden heat without breaking, 
or in the beauty and regularity of their forms, of their 
enamel, and of the painting with which they are or¬ 
namented. In general, the fine and beautiful enamel¬ 
led potteries, which approach the neareft to porcelain 
in external appearance, are at the fame time thofs 
which leafl relift a brifk fire. Again, thofe which 
fuftain a hidden heat, are coarfe, and refemble com¬ 
mon pottery. 

The bafts of this pottery is clay, which is to be 
mixed, when too fat, with fuch a quantity of fand, that 
the earth lhall preferve enough of its du&ility to be 
worked, moulded, and turned eafily ; and yet that its 
fatnefs (hail be fufficicntly taken from it, that it may 
not crack or fit rink too much in drying or in baking. 

Veffels formed of this earth muft be dried very gently 
to avoid cracking. They are then to be placed in *a 
furnace toreceive a flight baking, which is only meant 
to give them a certain confluence or hardnefs. And, 
laftly, they are to be covered with an enamel orglazing; 
which is done, by putting upon the veffels thus prepa¬ 
red, the enamel, which has been ground very fine, and 
diluted with water. 

As veffels on which the enamel is applied are but 
flightly baked, they readily imbibe the water in which 
the enamel is htfpended, and a layer of this enamel ad¬ 
heres 
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Delft. lieres to their furface : thefe veffels may then be painted 
' v with colours compofed of metallic calces, mixed and 
ground with a futible glafs. When they are become 
perfedlly dry, they are to be placed in the furnace, in¬ 
cluded in cafes ot baked earth called feggars, and ex- 
pofed to a heat capable of fuling uniformly the enamel 
which covers them.—This heat given to fufe the ena¬ 
mel being much ftronger than that which was applied 
at firft to give fome confiftence to the ware, is alfo the 
heat neceifary to complete the baking of it. The fur¬ 
nace and the colours ufed for painting this ware, are the 
fame as thole employed for Porcelain. The glazing, 
which is nothing but white enamel, ought to be lb 
opaque as not to Ihow the ware under it. There are 
many receipts for making thefe enamels; but all of 
them arc compofed of fand or flints, vitrifying falts, 
calx of lead, and calx of tin ; and the fand mult be per- 
Ciim. DIB. fedtly vitrified, fo as to form a glafs conflderably fulible. 

Somewhat lefs than an equal parr of alkaline fait, or 
twice its weight of calx of lead, is requifite to cffe< 5 t 
fuch vitrifications of fand. The calx of tin is not in¬ 
tended to be vitrified, but to give a white opaque colour 
to the mafs ; and one part of it is to be added to three 
or four parts of all theother ingredients taken together. 
From thefe general principles, various enamels may be 
made to fuit the different kinds of earths. To make the 
enamel, lead and tin are calcined together with a ffrong 
fire; and the fand is alfo to be made into a fritt with 
the falts or afhes. The whole is then to be well mix¬ 
ed and ground together. This matter is then to be 
placed under the furnace, where it is melted and 
vitrified during the baking of the ware. It is next 
to be ground in a mill, and applied as above direct¬ 
ed. 

The preparation of the white enamel is a very eflen- 
tialarticle in making delft-ware, andone in which ma¬ 
ny artifls fail. M. Bofc. d’Antic, in a Memoir con¬ 
cerning this kind of ware, publifhed in the Mem. des 
Scavans Etrang. tom. 6. recommends the following 
proportions. An hundred pounds of calx of lead are 
to be mixed with about a feventh part of that quantity 
of calx of tin for common delft-ware, or a fourth part 
of calx of tin for the fineft kind; an hundred, or an 
hundred and ten, pounds of fine fand ; and about twen¬ 
ty or thirty pounds of fea fait—Concerning the earth 
of which the ware is made, he obferves, that pure clay 
is not a proper material when ufed alone. Different 
kinds of earths mixed together are found to fucceed 
better. Pieces of ware made of clay alone, are found 
to require too much time to dry; and they crack, and 
lofe their form, unlefs they are made exceedingly thick. 
An addition of marie diminilhes the contradlion of the 
clay; renders it lefs compact; and allows the water to 
efcape, without altering the form of the ware in dry¬ 
ing. It affords alfo a better ground for the enamel; 
which appears more glofty and white than when laid 
on clay alone.—The kinds of clay which are chiefly 
ufed in the compofuion of delft-ware, are the blue and 
green. A mixture of blue clay and marie would not 
be fufficiently folid, and would be apt to fcale, unlefs 
it were expofed to a fire more intenfe than what is 
commonly ufed for the burning of delft-ware. To 
give a greater folidity, fome red clay is added : which, 
on account of its ferruginous matter, peflefles the rc- 
qaiflte binding quality. The proportions^ thefe iu- 
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gredientsvary in different works, according to thedif- Delia 
ferent qualities of the earths employed. Three parts || 
of bine clay, two parts of red clay, and five pans Delibera- 
of marie, form the compofuion ufed infeveralmauufac- ^ tlve - 
tories. M. d’Antic thinks, that the beft delft-ware *"™" 
might be made of equal parts of pure clay and pure 
calcareous earth ; but this conipolition would require 
that the fire ihould be continued twice as long as it 
generally is. 

DELIA, in antiquity, a feflival celebrated every 
fifth year in the ifland of Delos, in honour of Apollo. 

It was firft inftituted by Thefeus, who at his return 
from Crete placed a ftatue there, which he had recei¬ 
ved from Ariadne. At the celebration they crowned 
the ftatue of the goddefs with garlands, appointed a 
choir of mufic, and exhibited borfe-races. They af¬ 
terwards led a dance, in which they imitated by their 
motions the various windings of the Cretan labyrinth, 
from which Thefeus had extricated liimfelf by Ariad¬ 
ne’s alfiftance.—There was another feftival of the 
fame name yearly celebrated by the Athenians in De¬ 
los. It alfo was inftituted by Thefeus, who, when he 
was going to Crete, made a vow, that if he returned 
victorious he would yearly vilit in a folemn manner 
the temple of Delos. The perfons employed in this 
annual proceflion were called Deliajla and Thsori. The 
fhip, the fame which carried Thefeus, and had been 
carefully preferved by the Athenians, was called Theo- 
ria and Deltas. W hen the lhip was ready for the voy¬ 
age, the prieft of Apollo folemnly adorned the ftern 
with garlands, and an univerfal luftration was made all 
over the city. The Theori were crowned with lau¬ 
rels, and before them proceeded men armed with axes, 
in commemoration of Thefeus, who had cleared the 
way from Trcezen to Athens, and delivered the coun¬ 
try from robbers. When the lhip arrived at Delos, 
they offered folemn facrifices to the god of the Ifland, 
and celebrated a feftival to his honour. After this 
they retired to their lhip and failed back to Athens, 
where all the people of the city ran in crowds to meet 
them. Every appearance of feftivity prevailed at their 
approach, and the citizens opened their doors and 
proftrated themfelves before the Deliaftas as they walk¬ 
ed in proceflion. During this feftival it was unlawful 
to put to death any malefactor, and on that account 
the life of Socrates was prolonged for thirty days. 

Delia, a furname of Diana, becaufe flic was born 
in Delos. 

DELIAC, Deliacus, among the ancients, denoted 
a poulterer, or a perfon who fold fowls, fatted capons, 

&c. The traders in this way were called Deliaci; the 
people of the ifle of Delos firft pradtifed this occupa¬ 
tion. They alfo fold eggs, as appears from Cicero, in 
his Academic Queftions, lib. iv. Pliny, lib. x. cap. 30. 
and Columella, lib. viii. cap. 8. Iikewife mention the 
Deliaci. 

DELIBAMENTA, in antiquity, a libation to the 
infernal gods always offered by pouring downwards. SeeLHation. 

Jus DELIBERANDI. See Law, N° clxxx. 23. 

DELIBERATIVE, an appellation given to a kind 
or branch of rhetoric, employed in proving a thing, or 
convincing an aflembly thereof, in order to perfuade 
them to put it in execution. 

To have a delibrative voice in the aflembly, is 
when a perfon has a right to give his advice and his 

vote 
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Delia vole therein. In councils, the biffi -pa have deiibera- 
II. live voices ; thofe beneath diem have only confulcativc 
Delirium, ygices. 

' v ' DELICT, in Scots law, fignifics fuch Email offences 
or breaches of' the peace as are punilhable on;y by fine 
or fliort imprilunnu m. 

DELIMA, in botany: A genus of the mouogynia 
order, belonging to the polyanaria clafs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking with thofe of which the 
order is doubtful. There is no corolla; the calyx is 
five-leaved, with a two-feeded berry. 

DELINQUENT, a guilty perfon, or one who has 
committed fome fault or offence for which he is punifn- 
able. See Britain, n° 97. 

DELIQUESCENCE, in chemiftry, lignifies tlie 
property which certain bodies have of attracting moi- 
fture from the air, and becoming liquid thereby. This 
property is never found but in faline fubltances, or 
matters containing them. It is caufed by the great 
affinity which thel'e fubfltances have with water. The 
more Ample they are, according to Mr. Macquer, the 
more they incline to deliquefcence. Hence, acids, and 
certain alkalies, which arc the molt Ample, are alfo the 
molt deliquefeent falts. Mineral acids are fo deliquef- 
cent, that they ftrongly imbibe moiiture from the air, 
even though they are already mixed with a fufficient 
quantity of water ro be fluid. For this purpofe, it is 
fufficient that they be concentrated only to a certain 
degree.—Many neutral fairs are deliquefeent, chiefly 
thofe whofe bafes are not faline fubltances. Salts 
formed by the vitriolic acid, with fixed or volatile al¬ 
kalies, earths, or molt metallic fubltances, are not de¬ 
liquefeent ; although this acid is the Itrongelt of all, 
and, when difengaged, attrads the moiiture of the air 
molt powerfully. 

Though the immediate caufe of deliquefcence is the 
attraction of the moiiture of the air, as we have already 
obferved ; yet it remains ro be Ihown why fome falts 
attract this moiiture powerfully, and others, though 
feemingly equally Ample, do not attract it at all. The 
vegetable alkali, for inllance, attracts moiiture power¬ 
fully; the mineral alkali, though to appearance equally 
Ample, does not attract it at all. The acid of tartar 
by itfelf does not attraft the moiiture of the air; but 
if mixed with borax, which has a little attraction for 
i-noilture, the mixture is exceedingly deliquefeent.— 
Some theories have been fuggelted, in order to account 
for thefe and other fimilar faCts; but we are as yet too 
little acquainted with the nature of the atmofphere, 
and the relation its conftituenr parts have to thofe of 
terteltrial fubltances, to determine any thing with cer¬ 
tainty on this head, 

DELIQUIUM, or Delisxjium Atiimi (from delin- 
quo , “ I fwoon”), a fwooning or fainting away ; call¬ 
ed alfo Jyncops, Itpothymia, lipopfyehia, eclyfis , and af- 
phyxia. 

Deliquium (from deliquefco, “ to be diffolved”), 
in chemiltry, is the dlffolution or melting of a-fait or 
calx by fufpending it in a moill cellar. 

Salt of tartar, or any fixed alkali, fet in a cellar or 
other cool moill place, and in an open veffel, refolves 
or runs into a kind of liqupr called by the chemifts oil 
of tartar per deliquium. 

DELIRIUM (from dsliro, “ to rave or talk idly”). 
When the ideas excited in the mind do not correfpor.d 
Vol.V. 
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to the external objects, but arc produced by the change Deli 
induced on the common fenloiy, tke patient is laid to 
be delirious. Sec MmiciNE-i/rffcs 
DELIVERY, orCuiLD-Eir. 1 h. S: el Iidwii cry, 
DELLI, or Delhi, a kingdom and city of the 
Mogul’s empire, in Alia. The city is one of the ca¬ 
pitals of the empire. The road between it and A^ra, 
the other capital, is that famous alley or Walk planted 
with trees by Jehin Ghir, and 150 leagues in length. 

Each half league is mat ked with a ]< im! of turn t; and 
at every llagc there are little fa rays or caravanferas for 
the benefit of travellers. The road, though pretty 
good, has many inconveniences. It is not only fre¬ 
quented by wild hearts, but by robbeis. The latter 
are fo dextrous at carting a noofe about a man’s neck, 
that they never fail, if within reach, to feize and Ill-an¬ 
gle him. They gain their means likewife by means of 
ban dfome women; who, feigning great dill refs, ana 
being taken up behind the unwary traveller, ch sale him 
with the fame fuare.—The capital conliftsof three ei- 
ties, built near one another. The firfi, now quite de- 
rtroyed, is Laid to have had 52 gates : and to have been 
the rCfidence of king Porus, conquered by Alexander 
the Great. The fecond, which is alfo in ruins, was 
demolilhed by Shah Jehan, to build JAdk-abad \\ ith 
the materials. This makes the third city, and joins 
the ruins of the fecond. The city Hands in an open 
plain country, on the river Jumna, which rifes in this 
province. It is encompafled with walls, except to¬ 
wards the river. Thefe are of brick, flanked with 
round towers; but without a ditch, and terraced be¬ 
hind, four or five feet thick. The circumference of 
the walls maybeabout nine miles. The fortrefs, which 
is a mile and an half in circuit, has good walls and 
round towers, and ditches full of water, faced with 
ftone. It is furrounded with fine gardens, and in it is 
the Mogul’s palace. See Indostan. E. Long. 79. 27. 

N. Lat. 28. 20. 

DELMENHORST, a rtrong town of Germany, 
in the circle of Weftphalia, and county of Oldenburgb, 
belonging to Denmark; feated on the river Dclm near 
the Wefer. E. Long. 8. 37. N. Lat. 53. 10. 

DELOS, an ifland of the Archipelago, very famous 
in ancient hirtory. Originally it is faid to have been 
a floating illand, but afterwards it became fixed and 
immoveable. It was held facred on account of its be¬ 
ing the birth-place of Apollo and Diana.—Anciently 
this illand was governed by its own kings. Virgil 
mentions one Anius reigning here in the time of the 
Trojan war. He was, according to that poet, both 
king and high-priert of Apollo, and entertained /Eneas 
with great kindnefs. The Perlians allowed the De¬ 
lians to enjoy their ancient liberties after they had re¬ 
duced the reft of the Grecian iflands. In sfur ages, 
the Athenians made tbemfelves matters of it; and held 
it till they were driven out by Mitfiridares the Great, 
who plundered the rich temple of Apollo, and obliged 
the Delians to fide with him. Mithric'aies was inliis 
turn driven out by the Remans, who granted the inlia- 
bitattts many privileges, and exempted them from all 
forts of taxes. At prefent it is quite abandoned ; the 
lands being covered with ruins and rubbilh, in fuch a 
manner as to be quite incapable of cultivation. The 
inhabitants of Mycone hold it now, and pay 1 nt ten 
crowns land-tax to the Grand Sigrior for an illand 
4 Y vv I - it k 
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Deles which was o;;:« one of the richeft in the world_Strabo of broken columns, architraves, bafes, chapiters, &c. Delos 

— v -and Callimachus tell us that the ifland of Delos was a fquare piece of marble 15', feet long, ten feet nine Delphi. 

watered by the river Inapus ; but Pliny calls it only a inches broad, and two feet three inches thick ; which '-"— 

fpring ; and adds, that its waters fwelled and abated undoubtedly ferved as a pedeflal for this cololfus. It 
at the fame time with thofe of the Nile. At prefent bears in very fair chara&ers this infeription in Greek, 
there is no river in the ifland, but one of the noblefl “ The Naxians to Apollo.” Plutarch tells us, in the 
ip rings in the world ; being twelve paces in diameter, life of Nicias, that he caufed to be fet up near the 
and inclofed partly by rocks and partly by a wall, temple of Delos, an huge palm-tree of brafs, which he 
Mount Cynthus, whence Apollo had the furname of confecrated to Apollo ; and adds, that a violent florin 
Cynlbins, is by Strabo placed near the city, and faid to of wind threw down this tree on a coloflian fiatue raifed 
be fo high, that the whole ifland was covered by its by the inhabitants of Naxos. Round the temple were 
fludow ; but our modern travellers fpeak of it as an magnificent porticoes built at the charge of various 
hill of a very moderate height. It is bur one block princes, as appears from inferiptions which are flill 
of granite of the ordinary fort, cut on that fide which very plain. The names of Philip king of Macedon, Di- 
faccd the city into regular fleps, and inclofed on both onyfius Eutyches, Mithridates Euergetes, Mithridates 
lides by a wall. On the top of the mountain are hill Eupator, kings of Pontus, and Nicomedes king of Bi- 
to be feen the remains of a ftately building, with a thynia, are found on feveral pedeflals.—To this temple 
mofaic pavement, many broken pillars, and other va- the inhabitants of the neighbouring iflands fent yearly 
hiable monuments of antiquity, From an infeription a company of virgins to celebrate, with dancing, rhe 
difeovered there fome time ago, and which mentions a feflival of Apollo and his fifter Diana, and to make of- 
vow made to Serapis, Ifis and Anubis, fome have con- ferings in the name of their refpedive cities, 
jectured, that on this hill flood a temple dedicated to So very facred was the ifland of Delos held by the 
thefe Egyptian deities, though no where mentioned in ancients, that no hoflilities were pradtifed here, even 
liiftory. — The city of Delos, as is manifeftfrom the by the nations that were at war with one another, 
magnificent ruins flill extant, took up that fpacious when they happened to meet in this place. Of this 
plain reaching from one coaft to the other. It was Livy gives an inftance. He tells us, that fome Ro¬ 
well peopled, and the richeft city in the Archipelago, lnan deputies being obliged to put in at Delos, in their 
efpecially after the deftru&ion of Corinth ; merchants voyage to Syria and Egypt, found the galleys of Per. 
flocking thither from all parts, both in regard of the feus king of Macedon, and thofe of Eumenes king of 
immunity they enjoyed there, and of the convenient it- Pergamus, anchored in the fame harbour, though thefe 
tuation of the place between Europe and Alia. Strabo two princes were then making war upon one another., 
calls it one of the mofl frequented empories in the —Hence this ifland was a general afylum, and ihe pro¬ 
world ; and Pliny tells us, that all the commodities of tedlion extended to all kinds of living creatures ? for 
Europe and Alia were fold, purchafed, or exchanged, this reafon it abounded with hares, no dogs being fuf- 
there. It contained many noble and ftately buildings; fered to enter it. No dead body was fuffered 10 be 
as, the temples of Apollo, Diana, and Latona ; the buried in it, nor was any woman fuffered to lie-in there; 
porticoes of Philip of Macedon, and Dionyfius Euty- all dying perfons, and women ready to be delivered,, 
dies ; a gymnallum ; an oval bafon made at an im- were carried over to the neighbouring ifland ofRhe- 
menfe expenfe, for the reprefentation of fea-fights ; ncea. 

and a molt magnificent theatre. The temple of Apollo DELPHI, (anc. geog.), a town of Phocis fituated 
was, according to Plutarch, begun by Evyjickton the on the fouth-wefl extremity of mount Parnaffus. It was 
fon of Cecrops ; but afterwards enlarged and embel- famous for a temple and oracle of that god, of which 
lilhed at the common charges of all the Hates of Greece, the following was laid to be the origin : A number of 
Plutarch tells us, that it was one of the mofl {lately goats that were feeding on mount Parnaffus came near 
buildings in the univerfe ; and fpeaks of an altar in a place which had a deep and long perforation. The 
it, which, in his opinion, deferved a place among the fleam which ilfued from the hole leemed to infpire the 
wonders of the world. It was built with the horns of goats, and they played and frilked about in fuch an 
various animals, fo artificially adapted to one another, uncommon manner, that the goat-herd was tempted to 
that they hanged together without any cement. This lean on the hole, and lee whar myfteries the place con- 
ritar is faid to have been a perfect cube ; and the doti- rained. He was immediately feized with a fit of en- 
bling it was a famous mathematical problem among the thnfiafm, his exprelftons were wild and extravagant,, 
ancients. This went under the name of F'robiema and palled for prophefies. This circumflance was foon 
Deliac’.im ; and is faid to have been propofed by the known about the country, and many experienced the 
oracle, for the purpofe of freeing the country from a fame enthuliaftic infpiration. The place was revered; 
plague. The diftemper was to ceafe when the pro- a temple was foon after eredted in honour of Apollo; 
blem -was fulved,—The trunk of the famous fiatue of and a city built, which became the chief and mofi il- 
Apollo, mentioned by Strabo and Pliny, is flill an ob- lufirious in Phocis. The influence of its god has con- 
jell of great admiration to travellers. It is without trolledthecouncilsofflatcs,dire< 5 ledthecourfeofar- 
head, feet, arms, or legs ; but from tlie parts that are mies, and decided the fate of kingdoms. The ancient 
yet remaining, it plainly appears, that the ancients did hifiory of Greece is full of liis energy, and an early 
not exaggerate when they commended it as a wonder regifler of his authority. The circumjacent cities 
of att. It was of a gigantic lize, though cutout of a were the ftewards and guardians of the god. Their 
tingle block of marble; the flioulders being fix feet deputies compofed the famous Amphidtyonic affembly, 
broad, and the thighs nine feet round. At a fmall which or.ce guided Greece. 

eiftauce from this fiatue lies, amongft confufed heaps The temple of Apollo, it is related, was at firfi a 

kind 
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Delhpi. kind of cottage covered vviih bonghs of laurel: but he 
—*-' was early provided with a better habitation. An edi¬ 

fice of Hone was ereCted by Trophonius and Agame- 
des, which fubfifted about 700 years, and was burned 
in the year 636 after the taking of Troy, and 548 be¬ 
fore Chrift. It is mentioned in the hymn to Apollo 
aferibed to Homer. An opulent and illuftrious fa¬ 
mily, called Alctnaonida, which had fled from Athens 
and the tyrant Hippias, contracted with the deputies 
for the building of a new temple, and exceeded their 
agreement. The front was raifed with Parian marble, 
inftead of the ftone called porus ; which refembled it 
in whitenefs, but was not fo heavy. A Corinthian 
was the architect. The pediments were adorned with 
Diana, and Latona, and Apollo, and the Mufes ; the 
fetting of Phoebus or the fun ; with Bacchus, and the 
women called Thyades. The architraves were deco¬ 
rated with golden armour; bucklers fufpended by the 
Athenians after the battle of Marathon, and fliields 
taken from the Gauls under Brennus. In the portico 
were inferibed the celebrated maxims of the feven fages 
of Greece. There was an image of Homer, and in 
the cell was an altar of Neptune, with flatues of the 
Fates, and of Jupiter and Apollo, who were furnamed 
Leaders of the Fates, Near the hearth before the al¬ 
tar, at which Neoptolemus the fon of Achilles was 
flain by a prieft, flood the iron chair of Pindar. In 
the fanCtuary was an image of Apollo gilded. The 
inclofure was of great extent, and filled with treafuries, 
in which many cities had confecrated tenths of fpoil 
taken in war, and with the public donations of renown¬ 
ed ftates in various ages. It was the grand repofttory 
of ancient Greece, in which the labours of the fculptor 
and ftatuary, gods, heroes, and illuftrious perfons, were 
feen collected and arranged; the inequalities of the 
area or acclivity contributing to a full difplay of the 
noble afl’emblage. 

The oracles were delivered by a prieftefs called Py- 
thin, who received the prophetic influence in the fol¬ 
lowing manner. A lofty tripod, decked with laurel, 
was placed over the aperture, whence the facred va¬ 
pour iffued. The prieftefs, after walhing her body, 
and efpecially her hair, in the cold water of Caftalia, 
mounted on it, to receive the divine effluvia. She 
ware a crown of laurel, and fhook a facred tree, which 
grew by. Sometimes fhe chewed the leaves ; and the 
frenzy which followed may with probability be attri¬ 
buted to this ufage, and the gentler or more violent 
fymptoms to the quantity taken. In one inftance the 
paroxyfm was fo terrible, that the priefts and fup- 
pliants ran away, and left her alone to expire, it was 
believed of the god. Her part was nnpleafaiu ; but, 
if fhe declined aCting, they dragged her by force to the 
tripod. The habit of her order was that of virgins. 
The rules enjoined temperance and chaftny, and pro¬ 
hibited luxury in apparel. The feafon of enquiry was 
in the fpring, during the month called Bufius; after 
which Apollo was fuppofed to vifit the altars of the 
Hyperboreans. 

The city of Delphi arofein the form of a theatre, 
upon the winding declivity of Parnaflus, whofe fanta- 
ftic topsoverfhadowed it, like a canopy, on the north, 
while two immenfe rocks rendered itinacceflibleon the 
eaft and weft, and the rugged and fhapelefs mount 
Cirpbis defended it on fhe fouth, The foot of the 


laft-named mountain was walhed by the rapid Piiftuv Tri|.hi. 
which difeharged itfelf into the fea at the diliance of 
only a few leagues front the facred ciLy. This iusccef- 
fible and romantic fituation, from which the place 
derived the name of Delphi (ligtiity iug, as explained 
in theglofiaries ,foLt«ry alone), was lem eiedftill more 
ftriking, by the innumerable echoes which multiplied 
every lound, and increafed the ignorant veneration of 
vifitants for the god of the oracle. The artful niini- 
fters of Apollo gradually collected fuclt objects in the 
groves and temple as were fitted to aftonilh the fenfes 
of the admiring multitude. The fplendor of marble, 
the magic of painting, the invaluable ftatues of gold 
andfilver, represented (to ufe the language of antiqui¬ 
ty) not the refemblance of any earthly habitation, but 
rather expreffed the image of Olympus, adorned and 
enlightened by the aCtual preknee of the goes. 

The protection and fuperiiuerdence of this precious 
depofitory of riches and fuperftitiou belonged to the 
AmphiCtyons, as already noticed. But the inhabi¬ 
tants of Delphi, who, if we may ufe the expreffion, 
were the original proprietors of the oracle, always con¬ 
tinued to direct the religious ceremonies, and to con¬ 
duit the important bulinefs of prophecy. It was their 
province alone to determine at what lime, and on what 
occalion, the Pythia fliould mount the facred tripod, 
to receive the prophetic fleams by which fne commu¬ 
nicated with Apollo. When overflowing with the 
heavely infpiration, ihe uttered the confufed words, 
or rather fantic founds, irregularly fuggefted by the 
impulfe of the god ; the Delphians collected thefe 
founds, reduced them into order, animated them with 
fenfe, and adorned them with harmony. The Pythia, 
appointed and diffmifed at pleafure, was a mere inftru- 
ment in the hands of thofe artful minifters, whofe cha¬ 
racter became fo venerable and facred, that they w ere 
finally regarded, not merely as attendants and wor- 
fliippers, but as the peculiar family of the god. Their 
number was conliderable, and never exactly afeertain- 
ed, fince all the principal inhabitants of Delphi, 
claiming an immediate relation to Apollo, wereinti- 
tled to officiate in the rites of his fanCtuary ; and even 
the inferior ranks belonging to that facred city were 
continually employed in dances, feftivals, proceffions, 
and in difplaying all the gay pageantry of an airy and 
elegant fuperftition. 

Delphi was conveniently fituated for the con¬ 
flux of votaries, lying in the centre of Greece, and, 
as was then imagined, of the univerfe. It was cu- 
flomary for thofe who confulted the oracle to make 
rich prefents to the god ; his fervants and priefts feaft- 
ed on the numerous victims which were facrificed to 
him; and the rich magnificence of his temple had be¬ 
come proverbial even in the age of Homer. In after¬ 
times, Crcefus, the wealthieft of mouarchs, was par¬ 
ticularly munificent in his donations. This facred 
repofttory of opluence was therefore often the ob¬ 
ject of plunder. Neoptolemus was ilam, while facri- 
ficing, on fufpicion of a defign of that kind. Xer¬ 
xes divided his army at Panopeus, and proceeded 
wirh the main body through Kceotia into Attica, 
while a party, keeping Parnaflus on the right, ad¬ 
vanced along Schifte to Delphi; but was taken with 
a panic when near Ilium, and fled. This monarch, it 
is related, was as well apprifed of the contents of the 
4 Y 2 temple 
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.Oo'jv.i, temple and the fatnptuous offerings of Halyattes and 
Delphiuia. Crcefus as oh the eiieels which he had left behind in 
- his own palace. The divine hoard was lei zed by the 
Phocenlians under Philomelas, and diilipated in a long 
\\ ar with the Amphidyoits. The Gauls experienced 
a reception like that of the Perfuns, and uunifefted 
fimiltr difmay and fuperftitiou. Syila, wanting money 
to pay his army, lent to borrow from the holy trea- 
ihry, and when his mclicugcr would have frightened 
him, by reporting a prodigy, that the found of a harp 
had been heard from within the fandinary, replied, it 
Was a iigu that the god was happy to oblige him. 

The trade of Apollo, after it had flourilhed for a 
long period, was affedted by the mal-practices of fome 
concerned in the partnerfhip, who were convidkdof 
bribery and corruption, and ruined the charadier of 
their principal. The temple in the time of Strabo was 
reduced to extreme poverty ; but the offerings which 
remained were very numerous. Apollo was lilenr, 
except fome efforts at intervals to regain his loft credit. 
Nero attempted to drive him, as it were by violence, 
from the cavern ; killing men at the month and pol¬ 
luting it with blood ; but he lingered on, and would 
not entirely lorfake it. Anfwers were reported as 
given by him afterwards, but not without fuipicion of 
forgery. An oracle of Apollo at another place inform¬ 
ed the confulters, that he Ihould no more recover ut¬ 
terance at Delphi, but enjoined the continuance of the 
accullomed offerings. 

The city of Delphi was free under the Romans. In 
the time of Paufanias, who has particularly deferibed it, 
there ftill remained an invaluable treafure of the of¬ 
ferings within the court of the temple. The number, 
variety, and beauties of thefewere prodigious. Theflore 
appeared inexhauftible; and the robbery of Nero, who 
removed five hundred brazen images, was rather re¬ 
gretted than perceived. The holy treafuries, though 
empty, ferved as memorials of the piety and glory of 
the cities which erefted them. The Athenian portico 
preferved the. beaks of Ihips and the brazen Ihields : 
trophies won in the Peloponnelian war. And a mill 
titude of enriofities remained untouched. 

Conftantine the Great, however, proved a more fatal 
enemy to Apollo and Delphi than either Sylla or Ne¬ 
ro. He removed th» facred tripods to adorn the Hip¬ 
podrome of his new city ; where thefe, with the A- 
po’lo, the llatues of the Heliconian mufes, and the ce¬ 
lebrated Pan dedicated by the Greek cities after the 
war with the Medes, were extant when Sozomen 
wrote his hiltory. Afterwards Julian fent Oribafius 
to reftore the temple; but he was admonilhed by an oracle 
to reprefent to the emperor the deplorable condition of 
the place. ‘ Tell him the well-built court is fallen to 
the ground. Phoebus has not a cottage, nor the pro¬ 
phetic laurel, nor the fpeaking fountain (Caffotis) ; 
and even the beautful water is extinct.’ See Delphos. 

DELPHIN 1 A, iu antiquity, feafts which the in¬ 
habitants of Egina celebrated in the honour of Apollo, 
lurnamed Delphinius, fo called, as it is pretended, be- 
caufe he affirmed the forpi of a dolphin to condudt Ca- 
Xialius and his colony from the file of Crete to the Si¬ 
nus Criffceus Delphinium, one of the courts of judica¬ 
ture of the Athenians ; fo called from the proximity 
of the place, where they held their affemblies," to the 
temple of Apollo Delphinius 


DELPHINIUM, dolphin-flower, or lark- Belplai- 
sfur : A genus of the trigynia order, belonging to mum, 
the polyandria clafs of plains; and in the natural , l,e P h ‘ llus ' 
method ranking under the 26th order, Multifiliqua. 

There is no calyx; the petals are five ; the nedtarium 
bifid, and horned behind; the filiquae three or one. 

There are feven fpecies.; four are cultivated in gar¬ 
dens. Two of thefe arc annual, and two perennial. 

They are harbaceous plants of upright growth, riling 
from 18 inches to four feet in height, garnifhed with 
finely, divided leaves, and terminated by long fpikes 
of pentapetalons fiovvers of blue, red, white, or violet 
colours.—One fpecies, the ctfnfolida, is found wild in 
feveral parts of Britain, and grows in corn-fields. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr Withering, the expreffed juice of the 
petals, with a little alum, makes a good blue ink. 

The feeds are acrid and poifonous. When cultivated, 
the blofloms often become double. Sheep and goats 
eat this plant: horfes are not fond of it; cows and 
fwine refufe it.—The firft mentioned fpecies makes a 
very fine appearance in gardens, and is cafily propaga¬ 
ted by feeds; being fo hardy, that it thrives in any 
foil or lunation. 

DELPHINUS, or dolphin; a genus of fifties 
belonging to the order of Ccte. There are three fpe¬ 
cies. 

1. The delphinus, or dolphin. Hiftorians and phi- 
lofophers fee in to have contended who ihould invent 
moll fables concerning this fifh. It was confecrated 
to the gods, was celebrated in the earlielt time for 
its fondnefs of the human race, w r as honoured with the 
title of the facred fifh , and dillinguilhed by thofe of 
boy-loving and philanthropift. It gave rife to a long 
train of inventions, proofs of the credulity and igno¬ 
rance of the times. Ariflotle fleers the cleared: of all 
the ancients from thefe fables, and gives in general a 
faithful hiltory of this animal; but the elder Pliny, 

/Elian, and others, feern to preferve no bounds in their 
belief of the tales related of this filh’s attachment to 
mankind. Scarce an accident could happen at fea, 
but the dolphin offered himfelf to convey to ftiore the 
unfortunate. Arion the mtafician, when flung into 
the ocean by the pirates, is receiyed and faved by this 
benevolent filh. 

Ituh (jide majus) ter go Delphinea recurvo , 

Se memorant onere fappofuijfe novo. 

Hie fedens cithar atnque ienens, pretzitmque vehendt 
Cant at) it aquorcai carmine tnulcet aquas• 

Ovid- Fajli) lib. ii. 113. 

But (pr.ft belief) a dolphin’s arched back 
Preferved Arion from his deftined wracl$ ; 

Secure he fits, and with harmonious ftrains 
Requites his bearer for his friendly pains. 

We are at a lols to account for the origin of thofe 
fables, fince it does not appear that the dolphin Ihows 
a greater attachment to mankind than the reft of the 
cetaceous tribe. We know that at prefent the appear¬ 
ance of this filh, and the porpeffe, are far from being 
efteemed favourable omens by the feamen; for their 
honndings, fprings, and frolics, inthewater, are held' 
to be fure ligns of an approaching gale. 

It is from their leaps out of that element, that they- 
affume n temporary form that is not natural to them ; 
hut which the old painters and feulptors have almoft 
always given them. A dolphin is fcarce ever exhibi¬ 
ted by the ancients iina flraight lhape, but almoft al¬ 
ways-. 
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De!phinu». ways iucurvatcd : fucli arc thofe on the coin of Alex- 

----' ander ths Great, whicli is preferved by Belon, as well 

as 0:1 fevc.iyl orber pieces of antiquity. The poets 
defcribe them much in the lame manner, and it is not 
improbable but that the one had borrowed from the 
other : 

'Tumtdumjucpando tranjdlt dorfo marc 

'Tyrrhenus omni ptj'ch exfultat frsto t 

Agitatque gyros , Srnic. Trag. A gam. 45°* 

Upon the fwelling Waves the dolphins Chow 
Their bending backs *, then fwiftly darting, go, 

And in a tlioufand wreaths their bodies throw. 

* Plate The natural lhape of the dolphin * is almolt firaight, 
CI,V- the back being very flightly incurvated, and the body 
(lender: the Hole is long, narrow, and pointed,, net 
much unlike the beak of fome birds, for whicli reafon 
the French call it I'oye ds mer. It has in all 40 teeth; 
it in the upper jaw and 19 in the lower ; a little a- 
tove an. inch long, conic at their upper end, fljarp- 
pointed, bending a little in. They are placed at 
fmall dillances from each other; fo that when the mouth 
is flint the teeth of both jaws lock into one another : 
the fpout hole is placed in the middle of the head ; the 
tail femilunar ; the Ikin is fmooth, the colour of the 
back and fides dulky, the belly whitifli : it fwims with 
great fwiftnefs ; and its prey is fifh. It was formerly 
reckoned a great delicacy : Dr Cains fays, that one 
which was taken in his time was thought a prefent wor¬ 
thy the Duke of Norfolk, who diflributed part of it a- 
monghis friends. It was roalted anddreffed with porpef- 
fe fauce, made of crumbs of fine wheat bread, mixed with 
vinegar and fugar. This fpecies of dolphin mull not be 
confounded with that to which feamen give the name; 
the latter being quite another kind of filh, the cory- 
phu uii hippuris of Linnaeus, and the dorado of the Por- 
tuguefe. 

2. The phocajna, or porpeffe. This fpecies is found 
in vail multitudes in all parts of the Britilh feas ; but 
in greateft numbers at the time when fifh of paffage ap¬ 
pear, fuch as mackerel, herrings, and falmon, which 
they purfuc up the bays with the fame eagernefs as a 
dog does a hare. In fo.ne places they almoft darken 
the fea as they rife above water to take breath : but 
porpelfes not only feek for prey near the furface, but 
often defeend to the bottom in fearch of land-eeis and 
fea-worms, which they root out of the fand with their 
nofes in the fame manner as hogs do in the fields for 
their food. Their bodies are very thick towards the 
head, but grow llender towards the tail, forming the-, 
figure of a cone. The nofe projects a little, is much 
fliorter than that of the dolphin, and is furnifiied with, 
very ftrong mufcles, which enables it the readier to turn 
up the fand. In each jaw are 48 teeth, fmall, (harp-- 
pointed, and a little moveable : like thofe of the dol-. 
phin, they are fo placed as that the teeth of One jaw 
locks into thofe of the other when clofed. The eyes- 
are fmall ; the fpout hole is on the top of the head; 
the tail femilunar. the colour of the porpeffe is ge¬ 
nerally black, and the belly whitifli; but they fome- ■ 
times vary. In the river St Laurence there is a white 
kind ; and Dr Borlafe, in his voyage to the Scilly 
iiles, obferved a fmall fpecies of cetaceous filh, which 
he calls thotnbacks, from their broad andfliarpfin on 
the back. Some of thefe were brown, fome quite white, 
others fpotted : but whether they were only a variety 
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ol this filh, or w hether they were fmall grampufes, Delphirms. 
Width arc alfo fpotted, we cannot determine. The ' w ' 
porpelle is remarkable for the vafi: quantity of the fat 
or iard that fnrrounds the body, which yields a great 
quantity ot excellent oil: from this lard, or from their 
rooting like fvvine, they are called in many places Jea- 
hogs ; the Germans call them meerfebwein ; the Swedes 
marjuhi; and the Euglilh porpejfe, from the Italian poixo 
pefii .—This was once a royal difii, even fo late as the 
reign of Henry VIII. and from its magnitude mult 
have held a very refpetrlable flationat the table ; for in 
a houfehold book of that prince, extrafls of which are 
publillied in the third volume of the Archaeologia, it is . 
ordered, that if a porpeffe fliould be too big for a horfe- 
load, allowance fliould be made to the purveyor. This 
filh continued in vogue even in the reign of Elizabeth • 
for Dr Caius, on mentioning a dolphin (that was taken . 
at Shoreham,and brought to Thomas Duke of Norfolk, 
who divided andfent it as a prefent to his friends) fays, 
that it eat befl with porpeffe fauce, which was made of 
vinegar, crums of fine bread, and fugar. 

3. The orca, or grampus, is found from the length 
of 15 feet to that of 25. It is remarkably thick in 
proportion to its length, one of 18 feet being in the. 
thickell: place 10 feet diameter. With reafon then did 
Pliny call this, “ an immenfe heap of flefli armed with 
deadful teeth. It is extremely voracious ; and will not 
even (pare the porpoffe, a congenerous filh. Itisfaid 
to be a great enemy to the whale, and that it will fa¬ 
llen on it like a dog on a bull, till the animal roars 
with pain. The nofe is flat, and turns up at the end. 

There are 30 teeth in each jaw: thofe before are blunt, 
round, and (lender; the fartheff lharp and thick : be¬ 
tween each is a (pace adapted to receive the teeth of the 
oppofite jaw when the mouth is clofed. The fpout- 
hole is in the top of the neck. The colour of the 
back is black, but on each Ihoulder is a large white 
fpot ; the tides marbled with black and white; the belly 
of a fnowy whitnefs, Thefe filhes fometimes appear 
on our coalls ; but are found in much greater numbers a, 
off the North Cape in Norway, whence they are called 
the North-Capers. Thefe and all other whales are ob¬ 
ferved to fwiin again ft the wind ; and to be much di- 
llurbed, and tumble about with unufual violence, at the 
approach of a ftorm.. 

4. The beluga, a fpecies called by the Germans . 
vrit-fifeh , and by the Ruffians beluga both fignifying 
“ white fiflt :” but to this the lad add morjkaia, or 
“ of the fea,” by way of diftinguifliing it from a fpe- 
cics of fturgeon fo named: the head is Ihort; nofe 
blunt: fpiraclc fmall, of the form of a crefcent: eyes 
wery minute: mouth fmall : in each lide of each jaw ., 
are nine teeth, Ihort, and rather blunt; thofe of the 
upper jaw arc bent and hollowed, fitted to receive the 
teeth of the lower jaw when the mouth is clofed : pec¬ 
toral fins nearly of an oval form : beneath the lkin may 
be felt thebones of five fingers, which terminate at the 
edge of the fin in five very fen fib! e projections. This 
brings it into the next of rank in the order of being, 
with the Manati. The tail is divided into two lobes, 
which lie horizontally, but do not fork, except a little 
at their bafe. The body is oblong, and rather (lender, 
tapering from the back (which is a little elevated) to 
the tail. It is quite deftitute of the dorlal fin. Its 
length is from 12 .to 18 feet*.. It makes great ufe of 
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its tail in fwimming ; for it bends that part under it, as 
a lobfter does its tail, and works it with fuch force as 
to dart along with the rapidity of an arrow. It is 
common in all the ArCtic feas ; and forms an article of 
commerce, being taken on account of its blubber. 
They are numerous in the Gulph of St Laurence, and 
.go with the tide as high as Oitebec. There are fifheries 
for them and the common porpeife in that river. A 
confiderable quantity of oil is extracted ; and of their 
fkius is made a fort of Morocco leather, thin, yet ftrong 
enough to refill a mulket-ball. They are frequent in 
the Dwina and the Oby ; and go in fmall families from 
live to ten, and advance pretty far up the rivers in 
purfuit of fifh. They are ufually caught in nets, but 
are fomedmes harpooned. They bring only one young 
at a time, which is dulky-; but grow white as they 
advance in age, the change iirft commencing on the 
belly. They are apt to follow boats, as if they were 
tamed ; and appear extremely beautiful, by reafon of 
their refplendent whitenefs. 

Delphinus, in aflronomy, a conflellation of the 
northern hemif'phere. 

DELPHOS, a town, or rather village, of Turkey in 
Alia, in the province of Libadia ; occupying part of 
the lite of the ancient Delphi. See Delphi. 

A late traveller f informs us, that fonie velliges of 
r temples are vifible ; and above them, in the mountain* 
fide are fepulchres, niches with horizontal cavities for 
the body, fome covered with (labs. Farther on is a 
niche cut in the rock with a feat, intended, it feems, 
for the accommodation of travellers wearied with the 
rugged track and the long afeent. The monaltery is 
on the fite of the Gymnafium. Strong terrace walls 
■and other traces of a large edifice remain. The village 
is at a dillance. Callalia is on the right hand as you 
afeend to it, the water coming from 011 high and crof- 
fuig the road; a fleep precipice, above which the 
mountain Hill rifes immenfely, continuing on in that 
direction. The village confilts of a few poor cottages 
ofAlbanians covering the fite of the temple and oracle. 
Beneath it to the foutli is a church of St Elias, with 
areas, terrace walls, arches, and velliges of the build¬ 
ings once within the court. The concavity of the 
rock in this part gave to the fite the refemblance of a 
theatre. Turning to the left hand, as it were toward 
the extremity of one of the wings, you come again to 
fepulchres hewn in the rock, and to a femicircular re- 
cefs or niche with a feat as on the other fide. Higher 
up than the village is the hollow of the Stadium, in 
which were fome feats and fcattered fragments. 

Higher up, within the village, is a piece of ancient 
■wall, concealed from view by a Hied, which it fup- 
ports. The Hone is brown, rough, and ordinary, 
probably that of Parnaffiis. On the fouth fide are 
many inferiptions, with wide gaps between the letters, 
which are negligently and faintly cut; all nearly of the 
fame tenor, and very difficult to copy. They regilter 
the purchafe of (laves who had entrufled the price of 
their freedom to the god ; containing the contract be* 
tween Apollo and their owners, witnelfed by his 
priells and by fome of the arcbons. This remnant 
leems to be part of the wall before CalTotis ; as above 
it is ftill a fountain, which fupplies the village with ex¬ 
cellent water, it is likely from the ancient fonree. 

The water of Callalia in the neighbourhood, from 


which the Pythia, and the poets who verfified her an- Deltp, 
fwers, were believed to derive a large lhare of their Delude, 
infpiration, defeends through a cleft of Parnaflus ; the ' v ' 
rock on each fide high and fteep, ending in two liim- 
mits ; of which one was called Hyampeia , and had be¬ 
neath it thefacred portion of Autonous, a local hero 
as diftinguiflied as Phylacus. From this precipice the 
Delphians threw down the famous JEfop. py the 
ftream, within the cleft, are feen fmall broken flairs 
leading to a cavity in which is water, and once per¬ 
haps up to the top. Grooves have been cut, and the 
marks of tools are vifible on the rock ; but the current, 
inltead of fupplying a fountain, now paffes over its 
native bed, and hafiens down a courfe deep-worn to 
join the Pleiflus. Clofe by, at the foot of the eafiern 
precipice, is a bafin with Heps on the margin, once, 
it is likely, the bath ufed by the Pythia. Above, in 
the fide of the mountain, is a petty church dedicated 
to St John, within which are excavations refembling 
niches, partly concealed from view by a tree. 

DELTA, is a part of Lower Egypt, which takes 
up a confiderable fpace of ground between the branches 
of the Nile and the Mediterranean Sea : the ancients 
called it the IJle oj Delta , becaufe it is in the lhape of 
a triangle, like the Greek letter of that name. It is 
about 130 miles along the coafl from Damietta to A- 
Jexandna, and 70 on the fides from the jplace where 
the Nile begins to divideitfelf. It is the moll plenti¬ 
ful country in all Egypt, and it rains more there than 
in other parts, but the fertility is chiefly owing to the 
inundation of the river Nile. The principal towns on 
the coafl are Damietta, Rofetta, and Alexandria; but 
within land, Menoulia, and Maala or Elmala. 

DELTOIDES, in anatomy. See Anatomy, Table 
of the Mufcles. 

DELUGE, an inundation or overflowing of the 
earth, either wholly or in part, by water. 

We have feveral deluges recorded in hiltory ; as that 
of Ogyges, which overflowed almoll all Attica ; and 
that of Deucalion, which drowned all Thelfaly in 
Greece : but the moll memorable was that ‘ called the 
UmverfalDeluge or Noah’sFlood, ’which overflowed and 
dellroyed the whole earth ; and from which only No¬ 
ah, and thofe with him in the ark, efcaped. 

This flood makes one of the molt confiderable Era of tI)e . 
epochas in chronology. Its hiltory is given by Mofes, the deluge, 
Gen. ch. vi. and vii. Its time is fixed, by the belt 
chronologers, to the year from the creation 1656, an- 
fwering to the year before Chrilt 2293. From this 
flood, the Hate of the world is divided into diluviau 
and atitediluvian. See Antediluvians. 

Among the many teftimonies of the truth of this 
part of the Mofaic hiltory, we may account the ge¬ 
neral voice of mankind at all times, and in all parts of 
the world. The objections of the free-thinkers have objection* 
indeed principally turned upon three points, viz. 1. The to the faft. 
want of any direct hiltory of that event by the profane 
writers of antiquity ; 2. the apparent impoffibility of ac¬ 
counting for the quantity of water necelfary to overflow 
the whole earth to fuch a depth as it is faid to have 
been : and, 3. There appearing no lieceffity for an iuii- 
verfal deluge, as the fame end might have been accom- 
plilhed by a partial one. 

I. The former of thefe objections has given rife to 
feveral very elaborate treatifes, though all that has yet 

been 
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Deluge, been clone in this way has fcarcely been able to filence 

v -' the objectors. Mr Bryant, in his Syftem of Mythology, 

has with great learning and conlklerable fuccefs endea¬ 
voured to Ihow, that the deluge was one of the prin¬ 
cipal, if not the only foundation of the Gentile wor- 
Ihip ; that the firft of all their deities was Noah ; that 
all nations of the world look up to him as their foun¬ 
der ; and that he, his fons, and the firjft patriarchs, 
are alluded to in molt if not all of the religious ceremo¬ 
nies not only of the ancient but of the modern hea¬ 
thens. In fhort, according to this author, the de- 
luge, fo far from being forgot, or obfeurely men¬ 
tioned by the heathen world, is in reality confpicu- 
ous throughout every one of their acts of religious wor- 

3 fci P- 

Bryant’s The Egyptian Ofiris, according to him, was the fame 
account of with Ham the foil of Noah, though the name was fome- 
the ancient t j mes beftowed on Noah himfelf. That this is the cafe, 
eroes ' is evident, he thinks, from its being faid that he was 
expofed in an ark, and afterwards reftored to day ; 
that he planted the vine, taught mankind agriculture, 
and inculcated upon them the maxims of religion and 
juftice. Something of the fame kind is related of 
Perfeus. He is reprefented by fome ancient hiflorians 
as a great aftronomer, and well verfed in other fciences. 
After being conceived in a fliower of gold, he was ex¬ 
pofed in an ark upon the waters, and is faid to have 
had a renewal of life.—The hiftory of Myrina the a- 
mazon affords a kind of abridgement and mixture of 
the hiftories of Ofiris and Perfeus. Similar to thefe 
is the hiftory of Hercules himfelf. But our author ob- 
ferves, that under the titles of Ofiris, Perfeus, Myrina , 
&c. the ancients fpoke of the exploits of a whole na¬ 
tion, who were no other than the Cuthites or Cufli- 
ites, the defendants of Cufli the foil of Ham and 
father of Nimrod. Thefe people fpread themfelves 
into the molt remote corners of the globe ; and hence 
the heroes whom they reprefented are always fet forth 
as conquering the whole world.—According to Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus, the Egyptian Ofiris was the fame with- 
the Dionylus of the Greeks. He is faid to have been 
twice born, and to have had two fathers and two mo¬ 
thers ; to have been wonderfully preferved in an ark ; 
to have travelled all over the earth ; taught the ufe of 
the vine, to build, plant, &c. The Indians claim 
him as a native of their country, though fome allow 
that he came from the weft. Of Cronus and Aftarte, 
it is faid that they went over the whole earth, dif- 
pofmg of the countries as they pleafed, and doing good 
wherever they came. The fame is related of Oura- 
nus, Themis, Apollo, &c. though all their exploits 
are faid to have been the effeefts of conqueft, and 
their benevolence enforced by- the fword. In a fi- 
milar manner he explains the hiftories of other he¬ 
roes of antiquity: and having thus, in the charac¬ 
ters and hiftory of the moft celebrated perfonages,^ 
found traces of the hiftory of Noah and his family,, 
our author proceeds to inquire into the memorials 

4 of the deluge itfelf to be met with in the hiftory-. 
Tcftimo- or r e ]igious rites of the different nations of antiquity, 
mesof the (e -yy e ma y rea f on ably fuppofe (fays he), that thepar- 
be met t0 ticulars of the extraordinary event would be grace- 
within- fully commemorated by the patriarch himfelf, and 
heathen tranfmitted to every branch of his family ; that they 
authors. W ere made the. fubjeet of domeftic converfe, where 
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the hiftory was often renewed, and ever attended with Deluge.. 

a reverential awe and horror, elpecially in thofe who '■---- 

had been wimelfes to the calamity, and had experien¬ 
ced the hand of providence in their favour. In pro- 
cefs of time, when there was a falling off from the 
truth, we might farther expeCt, that a perfon of fo 
high a character as Noah, fo particularly diftinguilhed 
by the Deity, could not fail of being reverenced by 
his pofterity ; and, when idolatry prevailed, that he 
would be one of the firft among the fons of men to 
whom divine honours would be paid. Laftly, we 
might conclude, that thefe memorials would be inter¬ 
woven in the mythology of the Gentile world ; and that 
there would be continual allufions to thefe ancient oc¬ 
currences in the rites and myfteries as they were prac- 
tifed by the nations of the earth. In conformity to 
thefe fuppolitions, I lhall endeavour to Ihow that thefe 
things did happen ; that the hiftory of the deluge was 
religioufly preferved in the firft ages; that every cir- 
cumftance of it is to be met with among the hiftorians 
and mythologifts of different countries ; and traces of 
it are to be found particularly in the facred rites of E- 
gypt and of Greece. 

“ It will appear from many circumftances in the variotw 
more ancient writers, that the great patriarch was t ; t i es by 
highly reverenced by his pofterity. They looked up which 
to him as a perfon highly favoured by heaven ; and ho- Noah was 
lioured him with many titles, each of which had a re- diftinguifl*.- 
ference to fome particular part of his hiftory. They e( * - 
ftyledhitn Prometheus, Deucalion, Atlas, Theuth, Zuth, 

Xuthus, Inachus , Ofiris, When there began to be a 
tendency towards idolatry, and the adoration of the 
fun was introduced by the pofterity of Ham, the title 
of Iielius, among others, was conferred upon him. 

They called him alfo m»v and M«v, which is the moon. 

When colonies went abroad, many took to themfelves 
the title of Minyada and Minya from him ; juft as o- 
thers were denominated Achamenidee, Aurita;, Heliada, 
from the fun. People of the former name are to be 
found in Arabia and in other parts of the world. The 
natives at Orcho-m-enos were ftyled Minya, as were 
fome of. the inhabitants of Theffaly. Noah was the 
original Zeus and Dios. He was the planter of the 
vine, and inventor of fermented liquors: whence he 
was denominated Zeuth, which fignilles ferment, ren¬ 
dered Zeus by the Greeks. He was alfo called Die-- 
nufos, interpreted by the Latins Bacchus , but veryim-- 
properly. Bacchus was Chus the grandfon of Noah ; 
as Ammon may in general be efteemed Ham, fo much 
reverenced by the Egyptians. 

“ Among the people of the eaft, the true name of 
the patriarch was preferved , they called him Noas, 

Naus, and fometimes contracted Nous ■, and many pla¬ 
ces of fan&ity, as well as rivers, were denominated 
from him. Anaxagoras of Clazomense -had obtained ■ 
fome knowledge of him in Egypt. By him the pa¬ 
triarch was denominated Noas or Nous ; and both he 
and his difciples were fenfible that this was a foreign 
appellation ; notwithftanding which he has aCted as if 
it had been a term of the Greek language. Luftbius 
informs us, that the difciples of Anaxagoras fay, ‘ that 
Nous is by interpretation, the deity Dis or Dios ; 
and they likewife efteem Nous the fame as Prome¬ 
theus, becaufe he was the renewer of mankind, and-' 
was faid to have falhioned them again,’ after they - 

had- 
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Deluge, had been in a manner cxiindt. After this, however, 

' h e gives a folation of the ltory upon the fuppolition 

that Nous is the fame with the Greek word n>; the 
mind ; that ‘ the mind was Promstheia ,• and Prometheus 
was Paid to renew mankind, from new forming their 
minds, and leading them, by cultivation, from, igno¬ 
rance.’ 

“ Saidas has preferved, from forne ancient author, 
a curious memorial of this wonderful perfonage, whom 
he affefts to diftingnifli from Deucalion, and ftyles 
Nannacus. According to him, this Nannacus was 
a perfon of great antiquity, and prior to the time of 
Deucalion. Kc is Paid to have been a king, who, 
forefeeing the approaching deluge, colledted every 
body together, and led them to a temple where he 
offered up his prayers for them, accompanied with 
many tears. There is likevrife a proverbial exprcfilon 
about Nannacus applied to people of great anti¬ 
quity. 

“ Stepbanus gives great light to this hiftory, and fup- 
plies many deficiencies. 'Tiie tradition is (fayshe), that 
there was one formerly named Annaeus, the extent of 
v/hofe life was above 300years. The people who were of 
his neighbourhood and acquaintance had inquired of 
an oracle how long he was to live : and there was an 
atiiwer given, that when Annaeus died, all mankind 
would be deftroyed. The Phrygians, upon this ac¬ 
count made great lamentations, from whence arofe 
the proverb to st/ Asvva** the lamentation for 

Annaeus, made ufe of for people or circumftances 
highly calamitous. When the flood of Deucalion 
came, all mankind were deftroyed, according as the 
oracle had foretold. Afterwards, when the furface of 
the earth began to be again dry, Zeus ordered Prome¬ 
theus and Minerva to make images of clay in the form 
of men ; and, when they were finifhed, he called the 
winds, and made them breathe into each, and render 
them viral.’ 

From thefe hiftories Mr Bryant concludes as fol¬ 
lows: ‘‘’However the flory may have been varied, 
the principal outlines plainly point out the perfon who 
is alluded to in thefe hiftories. It is, I think, mani- 
feft, that Annaeus, and Nannacus, and even Inacus, 
Inachus, relate to Noacus or Noah. And not only thefe, 
Deucalion, but the hiftories of Deucalion and Prometheus have 
and pro- a like reference to the patriarch ; in the 600th year, 
tnetheus, an( j not t h e of whofe life the waters pre- 

with Noah vailed upon the earth. He was the father of man- 
' kind, who were renewed in him. Hence he is repre- 
fented by another author, under the charadter of 
Prometheus, as a great artift, by whom men were 
formed anew, and were inftrudted in all that was 
good. 

“ Noah was the original Cronus and Zeus ; though 
the latter is a title conferred fometimes upon his fon 
Ham. There is a very particular expreffion recorded 
by Clemens of Alexandria, and attributed to Pytha¬ 
goras, who is faid to have called the fea the tear of 
Cronus; and there was a farther tradition concerning 
this perfon, that he drank, or fwallowed, up all his 
children. The tears of Ills are reprefented as very 
myflerious. They are faid to have flowed whenever 
the Nile began to rife, and to flood the country. The 
overflowing of that river was the great fonree of af¬ 
fluence to the people, and they looked upon it as their 
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chief b]effing ; yet it was ever attended with myftical Deluge. 

rears and lamentations. This was particularly ob- v -^— 

ferved at Coptos, where the principal deity was Ifis. 

An ancient writer imagines, that the tears and lamen¬ 
tations of the people were to implore an inundation ; 
and the tears of Ifis. were fuppofed to make the river 
fwell, But all this was certainly faid and done in me¬ 
morial of a former flood, of which they made the over¬ 
flowing of the Nile a type. 

“ As the patriarch was by fomc reprefented as a 
king called Naachus and Nauchus; fo by others he was 
flyled Inachus, and fuppofed to have reigned at Argos. 

Hence Inachus was made a king of Greece - r and 
Phoroneus and Apis brought in fucceffion after him. 

Bui Inachus was not a name of Grecian original: it 
is mentioned by Eufebius, in his account of the 
firft ages, that there reigned in Egypt Telegonus, a 
prince of foreign extraction, who was the fon of Ones 
the fhepherd, and the feventh in defeent from Ina- 
chus.. And in the fame author We read, that a co¬ 
lony went forth from that country into Syria, where 
they founded the ancient city of Antioch : and that 
they were conducted by Cafus and Be] lis, who were 
fons of Inachus. By Inachus is. certainly meant 
Noah: and the hiftory relates to forne of the more 
early defendants of the patriarch. Elis name has 
been rendered very unlike itfelf, by having bedn 
lengthened with terminations, and likewife falhioned 
according to the idiom of different languages. But 
the circumfiances of the hiftory are fo precife and par¬ 
ticular, that we cannot mifs of the truth. 

“ He feems in the eaft to have been called Noas, 

Noafis, Nufus, and Nus s and by the Greeks his name 
was compounded Dionufus. The Antonians, wherever 
they came, founded cities to his honour : hence places 
called Nufa will often occur: and indeed a great ma¬ 
ny of them are mentioned by ancient authors. Thefe, 
though widely diftaut, being fituated in countries far 
removed, yet retained the fame original hiftories ; and 
were generally famous for the plantation of the vine. 

Milled by this fimilarity of traditions, people in after 
times imagined that Dionufus muft neceffarily have 
been where his hiftory occurred: and as it was the 
turn of the Greeks to place everything to the account 
of conqueft, they made him a'great conqueror, who 
went over the face of the whole earth, and taught 
mankind the plantation of the vine. We are informed, 
that Dionufus went with an army over the face of the 
whole earth, and taught mankind, as he palled along, 
the method of planting the vine, and how to prefs 
out the juice, and receive it in proper veffels. Though 
the patriarch is reprefented under various titles, and 
even thefe not always uniformly appropriated; yet 
there will continually occur fnch peculiar circumftances 
of his hiftory as will plainly point out the perfon re¬ 
ferred to. The perfon preferved is always mentioned 
as preferved in an ark. He is deferibed as being in a 
Hate of darknefs, which is reprefented allegorically as 
a ftate of deaih. He then obtains a new life, which 
is called a fecond birth ; and is faid to have his youth 
renewed. He is, on this account, looked upon as the 
firft-born of mankind; and both his antediluvian 
and poftdiluviau ftates are commemorated, and fome- 
tiroes the intermediate ftate is alfo fpoken of. Diodo¬ 
rus calls him .Deucalion ; but deferibes the deluge as 

in 
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Deluge, in a manner univerfal. * In the deluge which Iiap- 
'— —'r—> pelted ifl the time of Deucalion, almoft all fiefh ciieci.’ 

Apollodorus having mentioned Deucalion w hup**/, 
consigned to the ark , takes notice, upon his quitting 
it, of his offering up an immediate iacrilice to the 
God wlio delivered him. As he was the father of all 
mankind, -the ancients have made him a perfon of 
very extenfive rule ; and fuppofed him to have been a 
king. Sometimes he is del'cribed as a monarch of 
the whole earth ; at other times he isj'educed to a 
petty king of Theffaly. He is mentioned by Hella- 
dias in this latter capacity ; who fpeaks of the de¬ 
luge of his time, and of his building altars to the gods. 
Apollonius Rhodius fuppofes him to have been a na¬ 
tive of Greece, according to the common notion : 
but nothwithftanding his prejudices, he gives lb parti¬ 
cular a character of him, that the true hiftory cannot 
be miftaken. He makes him indeed the fon of Pro¬ 
metheus, the fon of Japetus ; but in thefe ancient my¬ 
thological accounts all genealogy mull be entirely dif- 
regarded. Though this character be not. precifely 
true, yet we may learn that the perfon reprefented was 
the firft of men, through whom religions rites were 
renewed, cities built, and civil polity eftablilhed in the 
world; none of which circumftances are applicable to 
any king of Greece, We are affured by Philo, that 
Deucalion was Noah ; and the Chaldeans likewife 
mentioned him by the name of Xifuthrus, as we are 
y informed by Cedrenus. 

Deucalion “ That Deucalion Was unduly adjudged by the 
proved no; people of Theffaly to their country folely, may be 
to have be- proved from his name occurring in different parts of 
■ra&rV 0 the world, and always accompanied with feme hiftory 
T efla of the deluge. The natives of Syria laid the fame 
claim to him. He was fuppofed to have founded the 
temple at Hierapolis, where was a chafm through 
which the waters after the deluge were faid to have 
retreated. He was likewife reported to have ' built 
the temple of Jupiter at Athens ; where there was a 
cavity of the fame nature, and a like tradition, that the 
waters of the flood paffed off through this aperture. 
However groundlefs the notions may be of the waters 
having retreated through thefe paffageS, yet they Ihow 
4 what impreflions of this event were retained by the 
Amonians, who introduced fome hiftory of it where- 
ever they came. As different nations fucceeded one 
another in thefe parts, and time produced a mixture of 
generations, they varied the hiftory, and modelled it 
according to their notions and traditions, yet the 
ground-work was always true, and the event for a long 
time univerfally commemorated. Jofephus, who feems 
to have been a perfon of extenfive knowledge, and 
verfed in the hiftories of nations, fays, that this great 
occurrence was to be met with in the writings of all 
perfons who treated’of the firft ages. He mentions 
Berofus of Chaldea, Heronymus of Egypt, who wrote 
concerning the antiquities of Phenicia ; alfo Alnafeas, 
Abyderuis, Melon, and Nicolaus Damafcenus, as 
writers by whom it was recorded ; and adds, that it 
g was taken notice of by many others. 

Accountsof “ Among the eaftern nations, the traces of this 
the flood event are more vivid and determinate than thofe of 
among the Greece, and more conformable to the accounts of Mo- 
eaftetn na- p es . Eufebius lias preferved a moft valuable extra# to 
tions. t j,j a pafpofe from Abydenus j which was taken from 
Vol. V. 


the archives of the Medes and Babylonians. This Helugc. 
writer fpeaks of Noah, whom be names Seilitlmis, as. a v ^ 
king; and fays, that the flood began upon the 15th 
day of the 'month Delius: that during the prevalence 
of the waters, Seilithrus fent out-birus, that he might 
judge if the flood had returned: but that the birds, 
not finding any rolling place, returned to him again. > 

This \vas repeated three times ; when the birds were • 
found to return with their feet Itained with foil ; by 
which he knew that the flood was abated. Upon this 
he quitted the ark, and was never more feen of men, 
being taken away by the gods from the earth, A by- 
denus concludes with a particular, in which the ealtera 
writers are unanimous ; that the place of defe'ent from 
the ark was in Armenia, and fpeaks, of its remains be¬ 
ing preferved for a long time. Plutarch mentions the 
Noachic dove, and its being fent out of the ark. But 
the moft particular hiftory of the deluge, and the near- 
eft of any to the account given by Mofes, is to be 
found in Lucian. He was a native of Samofata, a 
city of Comagene, upon the Euphrates, a part of 
the world where memorials of tlie deluge were par¬ 
ticularly preferved, and where a reference to that 
hiftory was continually kept up in the rites and worlhip 
of the country. His knowledge therefore was obtain¬ 
ed from the Afiatic nations among whom he was born, 
and not from his kinfmen the Hclladians, who were far 
inferior in the. knowledge of ancient times. He de- 
feribes Noah under the name of Deucalion ; and fays, 

‘ that the prefent race of mankind are different from 
thofe who firft exifted ; for thofe of the antediluvian 
world were all deftroyed. The prefent world is peopled 
from the fons of Deucalion; having increased to fo great 
a number from one perfon. In refpedl to the farmer 
brood, they were men of violence, and lawlefs in their 
dealings. They regarded not oaths, nor obferved 
the rights of hofpitality, nor Ihowed mercy to thofe 
who fued for it. On this account they were doom¬ 
ed to deftrudiou : and for this purpofe there was 
a mighty eruption of waters from the earth, at¬ 
tended with heavy Ihowers from above ; fo that the 
rivers fwelled, and the fea overflowed, till the whole 
earth was covered with a flood, and all fleflt drowned. 

.Deucalion alone was preferved to repeoplc the world. 

This mercy was fliown to him on account of his. piety 
and juftice. His prefervation was effefiled in this man¬ 
ner ; He put all his family, both his fons and their 
wives, into a vaft ark which he had provided, and he 
went into it himfelf. At the fame time animals of 
every fpecies, boars, horfes, lions, ferpents, whatever 
lived upon the face of the earth, followed him by pairs: 
all which he received into the ark, and experienced 
no evil from them ; for there prevailed a wonderful 
harmony throughout, by the immediate influence of 
the Deity. Thus were they wafted with him as long 
as the flood endured.’ After this he proceeds to 
mention, that,, upon the difappearing of the waters, 

Deucalion went forth from the ark, and raifed 'an altar 
to God ; but he tranfpofes the feene to Hierapolis in 
Syria, Where the natives pretended, as has been al¬ 
ready mentioned, to have very particular memorials of 
the deluge. 9 

<e Moft of the authors who have rranfmitted to ns Remains of 
thefe accounts, at the lame time inform up, that the 
remains of the ark were to be feen in their days on one been kuv>- 

4 Z of vifible. 
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Deluge, of the mountains of Armenia. Abydenus particular- 
' v ly fays, in confirmation of this opinion, that the people 
of the country ufed to get fmall pieces of the wood, 
which they,carried about by way of amulet. And Be- 
rofus mentions, that they fcrapedoff the afphaltus with 
which it was covered, and ufed it as a charth. Some of 
the fathers feem to infill; on the certainty of the ark 
being (!ill remaining in their time. Theopliilus fays 
exprefsly, that the remains were to be feen upon 
the mountains of Aram, or Armenia. And Chryio- 
dom appeals to it as to a tiling well known. * Do 
not (fays he) thofe mountains of Armenia bear wit- 
nefs to the truth ? thofe mountains where the ark fird 
reded ? And are not the remains of it preferved there 

10 even unto this day ?’ 

Koats or “ There was a cudom among the prieds of Arnon, 
fhips car- of carrying a boat in proceflion at particular feafons, 
ried in pro- j n which was an oracular fiirine held in great venera- 
tion. They were faid to have been 80 in number, 
nians and aud L0 have carried the facred veffel about jud as they 
Egyptians. ivcre directed by the iropulfe of the Deity. This cu¬ 
dom was likewife in ufe among the Egyptians ; and bi- 
fhop Pocock has preferved three fpecimcns of ancient 
fculpture, wherein this ceremony is difplayed. They 
are of wonderful antiquity, and were found by him in 
Upper Egypt. 

“ Part of the ceremony in mod of the ancient my- 
deries confided in carrying about a Giip or boat; which 
cudom, upon due examination, will be found to relate 
to nothing elfe but Noah and the deluge. The fliip of 
Ifis is well known, and the fediviry among the 
Egyptians whenever it was carried in public. The 
name of this, and of all the navicular fhrincs, was Ba¬ 
ris ; which is remarkable ; for it was the very name of 
the mountain, according to Nicolaus Damafcenus, on 
which the ark of Noah reded, the fame as Ararat in 
Armenia. He mentions, that there is a large mountain 
in Armenia, which dands above the country of the 
Minyas, called Baris ; to this it was faid that many 
people betook tbemfelves in the time of the deluge, 
and were faved ; and there is a tradition of one perfon 
in particular floating in an ark, and arriving at the 
fummit of the mountain. We may be affured then, 
that the fhip of Ilis was a facred emblem ; in honour 
o_f which there was among the Egyptians an annual 
fedival. It was in after times admitted among the 
Romans, and fet down in their kalender for the month 
of March. The former, in their defeription of the 
primary deities, have continually fome reference to a 
ihip or float. Hence we frequently read of ©so; 
rauTixxovrsf (failing gods). They oftentimes, fays Por¬ 
phyry, deferibe the fun in the chara&er of a man fail¬ 
ing upon a float. And Plutarch obferves to the fame 
purpofe, that they did not reprefent the fun and the moon 
in chariots, but wafted about upon floating machines. In 
doing which they did not refer to the luminaries, but 
to a perfon reprefented under thofe titles. The fun, or 
Orns, is likewife deferibed by Jamblichus as fitting up 

11 on the lotus, and failing in a veffel. 

Wonderful “ It is faid of Sefoftris, that he conflrufted a ihip 
fbipofSe- which was 280 cubits in length. It was of cedar, 
foftns ex- without with gold, and inlaid with lilver ; and 

p aine . j t was, when finifhed, dedicated to Ofiris at Thebes. 

It is not credible tint there Ihould have been a Ihip of 
this fize, efpecially in an inland diflridt, the mod re¬ 


mote of any in Egypt. It was certainly a temple and Deluge. 

a lhrine. The former was framed upon this large ---- 

fcale ; and it was the latter on which the gold and lil- 
ver were fo lavilhly expended. There is a remarkable 
circLimltance relating to the Argonautic expedition : 
that the dragon llain by jafon was of the fize of a 
trireme ; by which mult be meant, that it was of the 
Ihape of a fliip in general, for there were no triremes 
at the time alluded to. And 1 have moreover ihown, 
that all tbefe dragons, as they have been reprefented by 
the poets, were in reality temples, Dracontia ; where, 
among other rites, the w of Ihip of the ferpent was in- 
Ilituted. There is therefore reafon to think, that this - 

temple, as well as that of Sefoitris, was falhioned, in 
refpeCt to its fiiperficial contents, after the model of 
a fliip ; and as to the latter, it was probably intended, 
in its outlines, to be the exaft repreftnration of the 
ark, in commemoration of which it was certainly built. 

It was a temple facred to Ofiris at Theba ; or, to fay 
the truth, it was itfelf called Theba-, and both the 
city, faid to be one of the molt ancient in Egypt, as 
well as the province, was undoubtedly denominated 
from it. Now Theba was the name of the -ark. It is 
the very word made ufe of by the facred writer; fo 
that we may, I think, be allured of the prototype . 
afterwliich this temple was falhioned. It is faid indeed 
to have been only 280 cubits in length ; whereas the ' 
ark of Noah was 300. But this is a variation of only 
one-fifteenth in the whole: and as the ancient cubit 
was not in all countries the fame, we may fuppofe that 
this difparity arofe rather from the manner of mea- 
furing than from any real difference in the extent of 
the building It was an idolatrous temple, faid to 
have been built by Sefoftris in honour of Ofiris. I 
have been repeatedly obliged to take notice of the ig¬ 
norance of the Greeks in refpedt to ancient titles, 
and have. Drown their mifapplication of terms in many 
in (lances ; efpecially in their fuppoling temples to have 
been erected by perfons to whom they were in reality 
facred. Sefoitris was Ofiris; the fame as Dionufus, 

Menes, and Noah. He is called Seifthrus by Abyde¬ 
nus ; Xixouthros by Berofus and Apollodorus ; and is 
reprefented by them as a prince in whofe time the de¬ 
luge happened. He was called Zuth, Xuth } and Zeus ; 
and had certainly divine honours paid him. . 

“ Paufanias gives a remarkable account of a temple other em- 
of Hercules at Eruthra in Ionia ; which he. mentions hlematical 
as of the higheft antiquity, and very like thofe of reprefenta- 
Egypt. The deity was reprefented upon a float, and tio “> ex * 
was ftippofed to have come thither in this manner from P lained * 
Phenicia. Anilides mentions, that at Smyrna, upon 
the fealt called Dionyfia , a Ihip ufed to be carried in 
proceflion. The fame cultom prevailed among the 
Athenians atthe Panarhenasa ; when what was termed 
the facred Ihip was borne with great reverence through 
the city to the temple of Dameter at Elculis. At 
Phalerus, near Athens, there were honours paid to an 
unknown hero, who was reprefented in the Item of a 
Ihip. At Olympia, the 1110ft facred place in Greece, 
was a reprefentation of the like nature. It was a 
building like the fore-part of a Ihip, which flood fa¬ 
cing the end of the Hippodromus, and towards the 
middle of it was an altar, upon which, at the renewal 
of each Olympiad, certain rites were performed. 

" I think it is pretty plain that all thefe emblema¬ 
tical 
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tical representations, of which I have given fo many 
inftances, related to the hiftory of the deluge, and 
the confery.ation of one family in the ark. This hi¬ 
ftory was pretty recent when thefe works were exe¬ 
cuted in Egypt, and when the rites were firft elta- 
blifhed ; and there is reafou to think, that in early 
times molt Ihrinesof the Mizraim were formed under 
the refemblance of a (hip, in the memory of this great 
event. Nay, farther, both Ihips and temples received 
their names from thence ; being ftyled by the Greeks, 
who borrowed largely from Egypt, N*</« and N«©., and 
mariners Nau-ra/, Nauta, in reference to the patriarch 
who was varioully ftyled Noas, Nous, and Noah. 

“ However the Greeks may, in their myfteries, have 
fometimes introduced a fliip as a fymbol, yet in their 
references to the deluge itfelf, and to the perfons pre¬ 
ferved, they always fpeak of an ark. And though 
they were apt to mention the fame perfon under va¬ 
rious titles, and by thefe means different people feem 
to be made principals in the fame hiftory ; yet they 
were fo far uniform in their account of this particular 
event, that they made each of them to be expofed in 
an ark. Thus it is faid of Deucalion, Perfeus, and 
Dionufus, that they were expofed upon the waters in 
a machine of this fabric. Adonis was hid in an ark 
by Venus, and was fuppofed to have been in a ftate of 
death for a year. Theocritus introduces a paftoral 
perfonage named Comates , who was expofed in an ark 
for the fame term, and wonderfully preferved. Of 
Oliris being expofed in an ark we have a very remark¬ 
able account in Plutarch ; who mentions, that it was 
on account of Typhon, and that it happened on the 
17th of the month Athyr, when the fun was in Scor¬ 
pio. This, in my judgment, was the precife time 
when Noah entered the ark, and when the flood came, 
which, in the Egyptian mythology, was called Ty¬ 
phon. 

“ Typhon is one of thofe whofe character has been 
greatly confounded. This has arifen from two dif¬ 
ferent perfonages being included under one name, who 
undoubtedly were diftinguilhed in the language of E- 
gypt. Typhon was a compound of Tuph or Tupha- 
On; and fignified an high altar of the Deity. There 
were feveral fuch in Egypt, upon which they offered 
human facrifices ; and the cities which had thefe al¬ 
tars were ftyled Typhonian. But there was another 
Typhon, who was very different from the former, how¬ 
ever by miftike blended with that charafter. By this 
was fignified a mighty whirlwind and inundation : and 
it oftentimes denoted the ocean ; and particularly the 
ocean in a ferment. For, as Plutarch obferves, by 
Typhon was underftood any thing violent and unruly. 
It was a derivative from Tuph, like the former name ; 
which Tuph feems here to have been the fame as the 
Suph of the Hebrews. By this they denoted a whirl¬ 
wind ; but among the Egyptians it was taken in a 
greater latitude, and fignified any thing boifterous, 
particularly the fea. Plutarch fpeaks of it as denoting 
the fea ; and fays likewife, that the fait of the fea 
was called the foam of Typhon. It fignified alfo a 
whirlwind, as we learn from Euripides, who exprelfes 


itTuphos; and the like is to be found ill Hdycliius, Deluge, 
who calls it a violent wind. -- v — 

“ The hiftory of Typhon was taken from liiero- 
glyphical ddcriptions. In thefe the dove, owns, was 
reprefented as hovering over the mundane egg, which 
was expofed to the fury of Typhon : For an egg, 
containing in it the elements of life, was thought no 
improper emblem of the ark, in which were prefer¬ 
ved the rudiments of the future world. Hence in the 
Dionuliaca, and in other myfleries one part of ihe 
noflurnal ceremony confifted in the confecration of an 
egg. By this, as we arc informed by Prophyry, was 
fignified the world. This World was Noah and his fa¬ 
mily ; even all mankind, inciofed and preferved in the 
ark. 

“In refpeft to Typhon, it muft be confeffed that 
the hiftory given of him is attended with fome obfeu- 
rity. The Grecians have comprehended feveral cha¬ 
racters under onp term, which the Egyptians undoubt¬ 
edly diftinguilhed. The term was ufed for a title as 
well as a name ; and feveral of thofe perfonages which 
had a relation to the deluge were ftyled Typhonian or 
Diluvian. All thefe the Grecians have included un¬ 
der one and the fame name Typhon. The real deity 
by whom the deluge was brought upon the earth had 
the appellation of Typhonian, by which was meant 
Di/uvii Deus (a). It is well known that the ark was 
conftrufted by a divine commiflion ; in which, when 
it was completed, God inciofed the patriarch and his 
family. Hence it is faid, that Typhon made an ark 
of curious workmanlhip, that he might difpofe of the 
body of Ofiris. Into this Oliris entered ; and was thut 
up by Typhon. All this relates to the Typhonian 
deity who inciofed Noah, together with his family, 
within the limits'of an ark. The patriarch alfo, who 
was thus-interefted in the event, had the title of Ty¬ 
phonian. I have fliown that the ark by the mytlio- 
logifts was fpoken of as the mother of mankind. The 
flay in the ark was looked upon as a flate of death 
and of regeneration. The paffage to life was through 
the door of the ark, which was formed in its fide. 

Through this the patriarch made his defeent; and at 
this point was the commencement of time. This hi¬ 
ftory is obfcurely alluded to in the account of Typhon ; 
of whom it is faid, 'that without any regard to, time 
or place, he forced a paffage and burft into light ob¬ 
liquely through the fide of his mother. This return 
to light was deferibed as a revival from the grave ; and 
Plutarch accordingly mentions the return of Ofiris 
from Hades, after lie had been for a long feafon in¬ 
ciofed in an ark and in a ftate of death. This re¬ 
newal of life was by the Egyptians efteemed a fecond 
ftate of childhood. They accordingly, in their hie¬ 
roglyphics, deferibed him as a boy, whom they placed 
upon the lotos or water lily, and called him Orus. He 
was the fuppofed fon of Ilis ; but it has been fhown 
that Ilis, Rhea, Atargatis, were all emblems of the 
ark, that tecepinch which was ftyled the mother of 
mankind. Orus is reprefented as undergoing from 
the Titans all that Ofiris fuffered from Typhon ; and 
the hiftory at bottom is the fame. Hence it is faid 
4 Z 2 of 


(a) “ Plutarch owns that the Egyptians in fome inftances efteemed Typhon to be no other than Helius the 
chief deity ; and they Were in the right, though he will not allow it.” 
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Deluge. of Ilis, that (lie had the power of making people im- 
* v ■' mortal ; aud that when flic found her fon Orus, in the 
midll of the waters, dead through the malice of the 
Titans, lhe not only gave hint a renewal of life, but 
alfo conferred upon him immortality.” 

In this manner does our author decypher almoft all the 
ancient fables of which no fatisfadlory folmion was ever 
given before. He {hows that the primitive gods of E- 
gypr who were in number eight, were no other than the 
eight perfons faved in the ark ; that almoft all the 
heathen deities had one way or other a reference to 
Noah. He Ihows that he was charadierifed under the 
titles of Janus, Nereus, Proteus, Oannes, Dagon, 
&c. &c. aud in fhort, that the deluge, fo far from be¬ 
ing unknown to the heathens, or forgot by them, was 
in a manner the bafts of the whole of their worfhip. 
He traces the hiftory of the raven and dove fent forth 
by Noah in the cuftotns of various nations, not only 
in the eaft but the weft alfo. Of the nnmberlefs te- 
ftimonies of the truth of this part of facred hiftory to 
' be met with among the weflern nations, however, w.e 
I4 {hall feledt one more, which is an ancient coin ufually 
Account of known by the name of the Hpamean medal. “ The 
the Apa- learned Falconerius (fays Mr Bryant) has a cu- 
mean me- r i 0U3 dhTertation upon a coin of Philip the Elder, 
dal ‘ which was (truck at Apamea (b), and contained 
on its reverfe'an epitome of this hiftory. The re- 
verfe of moft Afiatic coins relate to the religion and 
mythology of the places where they were (truck. On 
the reverie of this coin is delineated a kind of fquare 
machine floating upon water. Through an opening 
in it are feen two perfons, a man and a women, as low 
as the breaft; and upon the head of the woman is a 
veil. Over this ark is a triangular kind of pediment, 
on which there fits a dove ; and below it another, 
which feems to flutter its wings, and hold in its mouth 
a fmall branch of a tree. Before the machine is a 
man following a woman, who by their attitude feem 
to have juft quitted it, and to have got upon dry land. 
-Upon the ark itfelf, underneath the perfons there in- 
clofed, is to be read in diftindt characters, n.oe. The 
learned editor of this account fays, that it had fallen 
to his lot to meet with three of tliefe coins. They 
were of brafs, and of the medallion fize. One of 
them lie mentions to have feen in the collection of the 
Duke of Tnfcany ; the fecond in that of the Cardi¬ 
nal Ottoboni; and the third was the property of Au- 
ls guftino Chigi, nephew to Pope Alexander VII.” 
Accounts Not content with thefe teftimonies, however, which 
of the flood are to be met with in the weftern regions, or at lead 
to be met ] n thofe not very far to the eaftward, our author fhows 
with in t j ]at the f am e mythology (of the Egyptians), and 
China and ^ fame hieroglyphics, were carried as far as China 
•J a P an> ancl j a p an . where they are fo found at this day. 

The Indians have a perfon whom they call Buto or 
Budo. This is the fame as Boutus of Egypt, Battus 
of Cyrene, and Boeotus of Greece. The account gi¬ 
ven of him is fimilar to that of Typhon ; for it is Paid 
that he did not come to life in the ufual way, hut 
made himfelf a paffage through the fide of his mother ; 
which mother is reprefented as a virgin. This hiftory, 


though now current among the Indian.s, is of great Deluge. 

antiquity, as we may learn front the account given of - v - - 

this perfotiage by Clemens Altxandrinus. * There is 
a calt of Indians (lays he) who are difciples of Bou- 
tas. This perfon, on account of his extraordinary 
faiuftity, they look up to as a god.’ The name of Bou- 
tas, Battus, ana Boeotus, though apparently confer¬ 
red upon the patriarch, yet originally related to the 
machine in which he was prelerved. Of this fome 
traces may be found among the Greeks. One of the 
Antonian names for the ark were Aren and Arene ; 
and Boeotus is faid by Diodorus Siculus to have been 
the fun of Neptune and Arne, which is a contra&ion 
of arene the ark. ' The chief city, Booms in Egypt, 
where was the floating temple, lignified properly the 
city of the float or ark. The Boeotians, who in the 
Dionufiaca fo particularly commemorated the ark, were 
fuppofed to bedefeended from an imaginary perfonage, 

Boeotus ; and from him likewife their country was 
thought to have received its name. But Boeotian was 1 
merely a variation from Boutus, and Butus, the ark ; 
which in ancient times was indifferently ffyled Theba, 

Argus, Aren, Butus, and Boeotus. The term Cibo- 
rus is a compound of the fame purport, and ftgnifies 
both the temple of the ark and alfo a place for fhip- 
ping. • 

“All themyfteriesof the Gentileworld feem tohave 
been memorials of the deluge, and of the event which 
immediately fucceeded. They confifted for the moft 
part of a melancholy procefs ; and were celebrated 
by night in commemorarion of the ftate of darknefs 
in which the patriarch and his family had been invol¬ 
ved. The firft thing at thofe awful meetings was to 
offer an oath of fecrecy to all who were to be inflated : 
after which they proceeded to the ceremonies. Thefe 
began with a defeription of chaos : by which was fig- jg 
nified fome memorial of the deluge. Chaos- was cer- Explana- 
tainly the fame as @v6<&., the great abyfs. Who fays tion of 
Epiphanflis, is fo ignorant as not to know, that Chaos tlie b °dy 
and Bathos, the abyfs, are of the fame purport ? Chaos. 

“ The names of the deities in Japan and China, and 
the form of them, as well as the mythology with which 
they are attended, point out the country from whence 
they originally came. In China the. deity upon the 
lotos in the midft of waters has been long a favourite 
emblem, and was imported from the weft. The in- 
figne of the dragon was from the fame quarter. The 
Cuthites worfliipped Cham, the fun ; whofe name they 
varioufly compounded. In China moft things which 
have any reference to fplendor and magnificence, feem 
to be denominated from the fame objedh Cham is. 
faid, in the language of that country, to fignify any 
thing fupreme. Com is a fine building or palace, fimi¬ 
lar to Coma of the Amonians, Cum is a lord or ma¬ 
iler ; Cham a feeptre. Lafily, by Cham is fignified a 
prieft, analogous to the Chamanim and Chamenim of 
Cutha and ^Babylonia. The country itfelf is by the 
Tartars called Ham. The cities Cham-jn, Champion, 
Compition, Cumdan, Chamul, and many others of the 
fame form, are manifeftly compounded of the facrcd 
term Cham. Cambalu, the name of the ancient me¬ 
tropolis 


(b) Our author had before ihownthat the ancient name of Apamea was Ci^sotus, one of the names of the 
J*rk. 
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Deluge, tropolus, is the city of Chain-bal j and Milton flylcs it 
v very properly Cawhii/t, feat of Cathaiau Chau. By 
this is meant the thief city of the Cuthcan monarch ; 
for Chati is a derivative of Chaen, a prince. It feems 
fometimes in China and Japan to have been exprefled 
(Xian and Qua no. 

“ Two temples are taken notice by Hamilton, near 
Syrian in Pegu, which he reprefents asfo like in ftruc- 
ture, that they fee in to be bunt on the fame model. 
One of thefe was called Kiakiack, or the God of Gods 
temple. The other is call e.<i the temple of Dagut:; and 
the doors and windows of it are perpetually fhut, fo that 
none can enter but the priefls. They will not tell of 
what lhape the idol is, but only fay that it is not of a 
human form. The former deity, Kiakiack, isrepre- 
fented as afleep, of a human lhape, and 60 feet long ; 
and when he awakes, the world is to be deftroyed. As 
foon as Kiakiack has diffolvcd the frame and being of 
this world, Dagun will gather up the fragments, and 
make a new one. I make no doubt but the true name 
of the temple was lach-Iach, and dedicated to the 
fame god as the Jachufi in Japan. Mr Wife takes no¬ 
tice of the Grecian exclamation to Dionufus, when the 
terms Iacche, 0 lacche, were repeated : and hefuppofes, 
with great probability, that the Peguan name had a 
reference to the fame deity. It is certain, that the 
worlhip, of Dionufus prevailed very early among the 
nations in the ealt. The Indians ufed to maintain, 
that his rites firfl began among them. ProfelTor Bay¬ 
er has fhown, that traces of his worlhip are Hill to be 
• obferved among the Tanmli of Tranquebar. ‘ They 
have a tradition (fays he), that there was once a gigan¬ 
tic perfon named Maidajburen , who was born at Nifa- 
dabura near the mountain Mem. He had the horns 
of a bull, and drank wine and made war upon the gods. 
He was attended by eight Pudam, who were gigantic 
and mifehievous daemons, of the family of thofe Indian 
thepherds called Kobaler .’ In this account we have 
a manifeft reference to the hiftory of Dionufus, as 
well as rhat of the Dionufians, by whom his rites were 
introduced. And we may preceive, that it bears a 
great refcmUance to the accounts tranfmitted by the 
Grecians. What are thefe Kobaler, who were de- 
feended from the fhepherds, but the fame as the Coba- 
li of Greece, the uniform attendants upon Dionufus? 
a fet of pri -Us whofe cruelty and chicanery rendered 
them infamous. ‘ The Cobali (fays an ancient au¬ 
thor) were a fet of cruel daemons, who followed in 
the retinue of Dionufus. It is a term made ufe of for 
knaves and cheats.’ 

“ As the deity, in the fecond temple of Syrian, 
to which ftraugers were not admitted, was not of a hu¬ 
man form, and was called Da^urt, we may eaftly con¬ 
ceive the hidden character under which he was deferi- 
bed. We may conclude, that it was no other than 
that mixed figure of a man and a fifli, under which he 
was of old worfliipped both in Palefline and Syria. 
He is exprefled under this fymbolical reprefentation in 
many parts of India; and, by the B ram ins is called 
Wifinou or Vijhnou . Dagon and Vifhnou have a like 
reference. They equally reprefent the man of the fea, 
called by Berttfu tOannes ; whole hiftory has been re- 
verfed by the Indians. They fuppofe that he will re- 
IIore the world, when it fhnll he deftroyed by the chief 
God. But by Dagon is fignifled the very perfen thro’ 


whom the earth has been already rcltored when it was Deluge. 

in a Bate of ruin ; and by whom mankind was renew- -^— 

ed. Dagon and Noah I have fliown to be the fame 
Vifhnou is reprefented, like Dagon, under the mixed 
figure of a man and a fifli, or rather of a man, a prince¬ 
ly figure, proceeding from a fifli. The name of this 
diitiict, near which the temples above fiwnd, we find 
to be called Syrian ; juft as was named the region 
where flood the temples of Aiargatns and Dagon. Sy- 
rus, Syria, and Syrian are all of the fame purport, and 
flgnify Coeltflis and Solaris, from Sehor, the fun.” 

Our author next proceeds to deferibe lome of the 
Indian temples or pagodas; particulaly thofe of fal- 
fette, Eliphanta, and another called Klara near Au- 
rangeabad in the province of Balagate, which was vifit- 
cd by Thevenot. That traveller relates, that “ upon 
making diligent inquiry among the natives about the 
origin of thefe wonderful buildings, the conflant tra¬ 
dition was, that all thefe pagodas, greatand fmall, with 
all their works and ornaments, were made by giants ; 
but in what age they could not tell.” 

“ Many of thefe ancient flrudtnrcs (continues Mr 
Bryant) have been attributed to Ramfcander, or Alex¬ 
ander the Great; but there is nothing "among thefe 
flately edifices that ill the leaft favours of Grecian 
workmanfhip; nor had that monarch, nor any of the 
princes after him, opportunity to perform works of 
this nature. We have not the leaft reafon to think 
that they ever poflefled the country : for they were 
called off from their attention this way by feuds and 
engagements nearer home. There is no tradition of 
this country having been ever conquered except by the 
fabulous armies of Hercules and Dionufus. What has 
led people to think that thefe works were the operation 
of Alexander, is thefimilitude of the name Ramtxander. 

To this perfon they have fometimes been attributed ; 
but Ramtxander was a deity, the iuppofed foil of Bal; 
and he is introduced among the perfonages who were 
concerned in the incarnations of Vifhnou. 

“ The temple of Elora, and all the pagodas of 
which I have made mention, rnufl be of great antiquity, 
as the natives cannot reach their era. They were un¬ 
doubtedly the work of the Indo-Cuthhes, who came 
fo early into thefe parts. And that thefe ftruftures, 
were formed by them, will appear from many circum- 
flances ; but especially from works of the fame magni¬ 
ficence which were performed by them in other places. 

For fcarce any people could have gffe&ed fnch great 
works, but a branch of that family which eredted the 
tower of Babylonia, the walls of Balbec, and the pyra¬ 
mids of Egypt.” 

Having then deferibed a number of Eafl Indian - 
idols of furprifing magnitude, “ the Babylonians and- 
Egyptians (fays he), and all of the fame great family, 
ufed to take a pleafure in forming gigantic figures, and 
exhibiting other reprefentations equally fiupendous. 

Such were the coloflal flatues. at Thebes, and the 
fphinx in the plains of Coume. The fiatue ere&ed 
by Nebuchadnezzar in the plains of Dura, was in 
height thrcefcore Babylonilh cubits. It was proba¬ 
bly raifed in honour of Cham, the fun ; and perhaps it 
was alfo dedicated to the head of the Chaldaic family ; 
who was deified, and reverenced under that title. 
Marccllinus takes notice of a flatue of Apollo named 
Cornells; which, in the time of the emperor Verus, was 
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brought from Seleucia to Rome. This related to the 
fame deity as the preceding.. We may alio infer, that 
the temple at Kamjn was eredled to Cham the fun, 
whom the people worlhipped under the name of Samo- 
n'tfu .” 

It is remarkable, that in Japan the priells and no¬ 
bility have the title of Cami. The emperor Quebacon- 
dono, in a letter to the Portuguele viceroy 1585, tells 
him, that Japan is the kingdom of Chamis ; whom, 
fays he, we hold to be the fame as Scin , the origin of 
all things. By Scin is probably meant San, the fun : 
who was the fame as Cham, rendered here Chamis. 
The laws of the country are fpoken of as the laws of 
Chamis; and w r e are told by the Kasmpfer, that all the 
gods were ftyled either Sin or Cami. The founder of 
the empire is faid to have been Tenjio Dai Sin, or 
il Tenfio the god of light.” Near his temple was a 
cavern rcligiouily vifitcd, upon account of his having 
been once hid when no fun nor liars appeared. He 
was elteemed the fountain of day, and his temple was 
called the temple of Naiku. Near this cavern was ano¬ 
ther temple, in which the canufi or priells Ihowed an 
image of the deity fitting 'upon a cow. It was called 
Dainits No Ray, “ the great reprefeutation of the fun.” 
One of their principal gods is Jakuft, limilar to the 
Iacchus of the Weft. Kaempfer fays, that he is the 
Apollo of the Japanefe, and they defcribe him as the 
Egyptians did Orus. His temple hands in a town 
called Minnoki: and Jakuft is here reprefented upon a 
gilt tarate flower ; which is faid to be the nytiiphatapa- 
luftris maxima, orj faia Mgypiiaca of Profper Alpinus. 
One half of a large fcajlop ihell is like a canopy placed 
over him ; and his head is furrounded with a crown of 
rays. They have alio an idol named Menippe, much 
reverenced in different parts. Both thefe, continues 
our author, relate to the fame perfon, viz. Noah. 
Kaempfer, an author of great credit, faw the temple 
of Dabys, which he truly renders Datin', at Jedo in 
Japan. B j. Dai-Bod was meant the god Budha, 
whofe religion was ftyled the Budfo, and which pre¬ 
vailed greatly upon the Indus and Ganges. Ktemp- 
-fer, from whom Mr Bryant takes this account, fays, 
that the people of Siam reprefent him under the 
form of a Moor, in a fitting pofture, and of a prodi¬ 
gious ftze. Elis (kin is black, and his hair curled 
(probably woolly), and the images about him are of 
the fame complexion. “ This god was fuppofed (fays 
Mr Bryant) to have neither father nor mother. By 
Budha vet are certainly to underhand the idolatrous 
fymbol called by fome nations Bitddo; the fame as Ar¬ 
gus and Theba (names for the ark). In the mytholo¬ 
gy concerning it, we may fee a reference both to the 
machine itfclf and to the perfon preferved in it. In 
confequcnce of which we find this perfon alfo ftyled 
Bod, Budha, and Btiddo; and in the W eft Buti/s, Bait us 
and Bteotus. He was faid by the Indians not to have 
been born in the ordinary way, but to have come to 
light indirectly through the fide of his mother. By 
Clemens of Alexandria he is called Bouta: and in the 
hi (lory of this perfon, however varied, we may per¬ 
ceive a relation to the arkite deity of the fea, called 
f oC id on or Neptune ; alfo to Arculus and Dionufus, 
ftyled Bcectus and 7 ‘hebanus. Kasmpfer has a curious 
hillory of a deity of this fort called Abtitto; whofe 
temple flood in the province of Bungo, upon the fea- 


fhorc, near the village of Toma. About a quarter of Deluge, 
a German mile before you come to this village (lands *■—«— 
a famous temple of the god Abutto ; which is faid to 
be very eminent for miraculoufly curing many invete¬ 
rate diitempers, as alio for procuring a wind and good 
palfage. For this reafon, lailors and palfengers al¬ 
ways tie fome farthings to a piece of wood, and throw 
it into the fea, as an offering to this Abutto, to obtain 
a favourable wind. The lame deity, but under a 
different name, was worlhipped in China. The Apis, 

Mneuis, and Anubis of Egypt, have often been men¬ 
tioned and explained as tv ell as the Minotaur of Crete. 

The fame hieroglyphics occur in Japan; and we are 
informed by Marco Polo,, that the inhabitants worfhip 
idols of different lhapes. Some have the head of an 
ox, fome of a fwine, and others the head of a dog. 

The molt common reprefeutation in this country is 
that of Codfo Ten Oo, or ‘ the ox-headed prince of 
heaven/ 

“ It has already been taken notice, that the ark was 
reprefented under the fymbol of an egg, called the 
mundane egg ; which was expofed to the rage of Ty- 
plion. Jt was alfo deferibed under the figure of 
a lunette, and called S<eleue, the moon. The perfon 
by whom it was framed, and who through its means 
was providentially preferved,- occurs, under the cha¬ 
racter of a fleer, and the machine itfelf under the 
femblance of a cow or a heifer. We have moreover 
been told, that it was called Cibotus, which Clemens 
of Alexandria calls Thebocha. Epiphanius mentions it 
by the name of Idaal Baoth ; and fays that, according 
to an eaftern tradition, a perfon named Nun was pre¬ 
ferved in it. The horfe of Neptune was another em¬ 
blem, as was alfo the hippopotamus or river-horfe. 

The people of Elis made ul’e of the tortoife for the 
fame purpofe, and reprefented Venus as refting upon 
its back. Some traces of thefe hieroglyphics are to be 
found in Japan, which were certainly carried thither 
by the Indie Ethiopians. 

“ From an account of a temple of Daiboth (probably 
the fame with Daibod) at Meaco ih Japan, we may 
perceive, that the people there fpeak of the renewal 
of the world at the deluge as the real creation, which 
I have Ihowm to be a common miftake in the hiftories 
of this event. And though the ftory is told with fome 
variation, yet in all the circumflances of confequencc 
it accords very happily with the mythology of Egypt, 

Syria, and Greece. It matters not how the emblems 
have by length of time been milinterpreted. We have 
the mundane egg upon the waters, and the concomi¬ 
tant fymbol of the moon ; and the egg at laft opened 
by the affiflance of the facred (leer, upon which the 
world iflhes forth to this day.” The author proceeds 
afterwards to mention- the great veneration paid in 
thefe parts to the ox and cow; and fays, that nobody 
dares injure them. One deity of the Japanefe was 
Canon, the reputed lord of the ocean. He was repre¬ 
fented in an eredt pofture, crowned with a flower, and 
coming out of the mouth of a fi(h. Ele is reprefented 
in the fame manner by the natives of India, and named 
Vifhnow and Macanter and he is to be found in other 
parts of the Eaft. E’atlicr Boulhet mentions a tradi¬ 
tion among the Indians concerning a flood in the days 
of Vilhnou which covered the whole earth. It is 
moreover reported of him, that feeing the prevalence 

of 
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of the waters, he made a float: and being turned into 
a filh, he fleered it with his tail. This perfon, in the 
account of the Banians by Lord, is called Menow; 
which certainly lliould be cxprefled Men-Nonu, It is 
faid, that in the Shatter of this people, a like hittory 
is given of the earth being overwhelmed by a deluge, 
in which mankind perilhed; but the world was after¬ 
wards renewed in two perfons called Menou and Cete- 
roupa. Viflinou is defcribed under many charafters, 
which he is faid at times to have afliimed. One of 
thefe, according to the brainin'* of Tanjour, was that 
ofRama Sami. This undoubtedly is the fame as Sanaa 
Rama of Babylonia, only reverfed,; and it relates to 
that great phenomenon the Iris; which was generally 
accompanied with the dove, and held in veneration by 
the Semarim. 

“ As the hittory of China is fuppofed to extend up¬ 
wards to an amazing height, it may be worth while to 
confider the firft eras in the Chinefe annals, as they are 
reprefented in the writings of Japan: for the Japauefe 
have preferved hiftories of China; and by fuch a colla¬ 
tion, I believe no fmall light may be obtained towards 
the difeovery of fome important truths. Hitherto it has - 
not been obferved that fuch a collation could be 
made. 

■ “ In tjie hittories of this country, the fir A monarch 
of China is named Foki; the fame whom the Chinefe 
call Fohi) and place at the head of their lift. This 
prince had, according to fome, the body, according to 
others the head, of a ferpent. If we may believe the 
Japanefe hiftorians, he began his reign above 21,000 
years before Chrifl. The fecond Chinefe emperor was 
Sin-Noo, by the people of China called SinNum; and 
■many begin the chroriology of the country with him. 
He is fuppofed to have lived abode 3000 years before 
Chrifl ; confequently there is an interval of near 18,000 
years between the firft emperor and the fecond; a cir- 
cumftance not to be credited. The third, who imme¬ 
diately fucceeded Sin-Noo, was Hoam-Ti. In this 
account we may, I think, perceive, that the Chinefe 
have afted like the people of Greece and other re¬ 
gions. The hiftories which were imported they have 
prefixed to the'annals of their nation; and adopted 
the firft perfonages of antiquity, and made them mo- 
narchs in their own country. Whom can we fuppofe 
Fohi, with the head of a ferpent, to have been, but 
the great founder of all kingdoms, the father of man¬ 
kind? They have placed him at an immenfe diftance, 
not knowing his true era. And I think we may be 
allured, that under the chara&er of Sin Num and Sin- 
Noo we have the hiftory of Noah ; and Haam-Ti w.as 
no other than Ham. According to Ksempfer, Sin- 
Noo was exattly the fame charafter as Serapis of E- 
gypt. ‘ He was an hufbandman, and taught mankind 
agriculture, and thofe arts which relate to the imme¬ 
diate fupport of life. He alfo difeovered the virtues 
of many plants ; and he was reprefented with the head 
of an ox, and (ometimes only with two horns. His 
pitture is held in'high eftimation by the Chinefe.’ Well 
indeed might Kasmpfer think, that in Sin-Noo he faw 
the character of Serapis; for this perfonage was no 
other than Sar-Apis, the great father of mankind, the 
fame as Men-Neuas of Egypt, the fame alfo as Dionu- 
fus and Ofiris. By Du Halde he is called Chin-Nong, 
and made the next monarch after Fohi. The Chinefe 


accounts afford the fame hiftory as has been given Deluge, 
above. ' v 

“ As the family of Noah con fitted of eight perfons 
inclufive, there have been 'writers who have placed 
fome of them in fnccellion, and fuppofed that there 
were three or four perfons who reigned between Sin- 
Noo and Hoam, But Du Halde fays, that in the 
true hiftories of the country, the three firft monarchs 
were Fohi, Chin-Nong, and Hoam, whom he ftyles 
Hoang-Ti. To thefe, he fays, the arts and fciences 
owe their invention and progrefs. Thus we find, 
that thofe who were heads of families have been raifed 
to be princes; and their names have been prefixed to 
the lifts of kings, and their hiftory fuperadded to the 
annals of the country. It is further ob/ervable, in the 
accounts given of thofe fuppofed kings, that their term 
of life, for the firft five or fix generations, correfponds 
with that of the patriarchs after the flood, and decrea- 
fes much in the fame proportion. jg 

“ The hiftory of Japan is divided into three eras; Hiftory 
which conlift of gods, demigods, and mortals. The of Japan, 
perfon whom the natives look upon to be the real 
founder of their monarchy is named Symw ; in whofe 
reign the Sintoo religion, the moft ancient of the 
country, was introduced. It was called Sin-sju and 
Chami-mitfa; from Sin and Chami, the deities which 
were the objedts of worfliip. At this time it is faid 
that 600 foreign idols were brought into Japan. To 
the Sintoo religion was afterwards added the Bitdfo, to¬ 
gether with the worlhip of Armida. This deity they 
commonly reprefented w ith the head of a dog, and 
efteemed him the guardian of mankind. This re¬ 
ligion was more complicated than the former, and 
abounded with hieroglyphical reprefentations and my- 
fterious rites. It is the fame which I have termed., 
the Arkits Idolatry , wherein the facred fleer and cow 
were venerated. The deity was reprefented upon 
the lotus and upon a tortoife, and oftentimes as 
proceeding from a fifh. In this alfo, under the cha- 
ra&er of Budha, we may trace innumerable memorials 
of the ark, and of the perfon preferved in it. The 
author above, having mentioned the eleventh emperor 
inclufive from Syn Mu, tells us, that in his time thefe 
rites began. 1 In his reign Budo, otherwife called 
Kobotus, came over from the Indies to Japan ; and 
brought with him, upon a white horfe, his religion 
and dodlrines.’ We find here, that the object of wor¬ 
fliip is made the perfon who introduced it (a miilake 
almoft univerfally prevalent); otherwife, in this fhort 
account, what a curious hiftory is unfolded ! 

“ The only people to whom we can have recourfe 
for any written memorials concerning thefe things are 
the inhabitants of India Proper. They were, we 
find, the perfons wflio introduced thefe hieroglyphics 
both in China and Japan. It will therefore be worth 
while to confider what they have tranfinitted concern¬ 
ing their religious opinions ; as W 7 e may from hence 
obtain ftill greater light towards explaining this fym- 
bolical worfhip. Every manifeftation of God’s good- 
nefs to the world was in the firft ages expreffed by an 
hieroglyphic; and the Deity was accordingly de¬ 
fcribed under various forms, and in different atti¬ 
tudes. Thefe at length were miftaken for real tranf- 
figurations; and Vifhuou was fuppofed to have ap¬ 
peared indifferent Ihapes, which were ftyled i near na¬ 
tions,^ 
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_ Ueluge. ^ tions. In one of thefe he is reprefented under the 
' figure before mentioned, of a princely perfon coming 
out of a fiill. In another he appears with the head 
of a boar, treading upon an evil demon, which feems 
to be the fame as the Typhou of the-Egyptians. On 
his head he fiippons a lunette, in which are feen cities, 
towers, in fliort, all that the world contains. In 
Baldaeus we have a delineation and hiftory of this in¬ 
carnation. Kircher varies a little in his reprefeiita- 
tion, yet gives him a fimilar figure of the Deity, and 
ftyles him Vifhnou Barachater. By this I fliould think 
was figniiicd Villmou, “the offspring of the fifli.” 
The bramins fay, that there was a time when the fer- 
pent with a thottfand heads withdrew itl'elf, and would 
not fupport the world, it was fo overburdened with 
fin. Upon this the earth funk in the great abyfs of 
waters, and mankind and all that breathed perifhed. 
But Vilhnou took upon himfelf the form above de- 
feribed, and diving to the bottom of the fea, lifted up 
the earth out of the waters, and placed it, together 
with the ferpent of a thoufand heads, upon the back 
x 9 of a tortoife. 

Account of “ In the third volume of M. Perron’s Zendavefta, 
the cofmo- there is an account given of the cofmogony of the 
gonyand p a rfees; alfo of the fubfequent great events that en- 
iverTb food. The fupreme Deity, called by him Ormifda, 
theParfees. * s hid to have accompliflied the creation at fix dif¬ 
ferent intervals. He firfl formed the heavens; at the 
fecond the waters; at the third the earth. Next 
in order were produced the trees and vegetables: in 
the fifth place were formed birJs and fillies, and the 
wild inhabitants of the woods; and in the fixth and 
laft place, he created man. The man thus produced 
is laid to have been an ox-like perfon, and is delcribed 
as confiding of a purely divine and a mortal part. 
For fome time after his creation he lived in great hap- 
pinefs; but at lafl the world was corrupted by a dae¬ 
mon named Ahriman. This daemon had the boldnefs 
to vifit heaven; whence he came down to the earth in 
the form of a ferpent, and introduced a fet of wicked 
beings, called karfeflers. By him the firfl ox-like per- 
lonage, called Aboudad, was fo infected that he died j 
after which Kaiomorts, probably the divine part, of 
which the ox was the reprefentative, died alfo. Out 
of the left arm of the deceafed proceeded a being call¬ 
ed Gofckoraun, who is faid to have raifed a cry louder 
than the Ihout of 1000 men. After fome converfation 
between the fupreme Deity and Gofchoraum, it was 
determined to put Ahriman to flight, and to deftroy 
all thofe wicked perfons he had introduced ; for there 
now feetned to be an univerfal oppolition to the Su¬ 
preme Deity Ormifda. At Lhis feafon a fecond ox¬ 
like perfonage is introduced by the name of Tafchter. 
He is fpoken of both as a ftar and a fun. At the 
fame time he is mentioned as a perfon upon earth 
under three forms. By Tafchter is certainly figftified 
De Afhter; tfie fame perfon whom the Greeks and 
Syrians reprefented as a female, and called Aft arte. She 
was deferibed horned, and fometimes with the head of 
a bull; fuppofed to proceed from an egg; and they 
efteemea her the fame as Juno and the moon. At 
lafl it was thought proper to bring an univerfal inun¬ 
dation over the face of the earth; that all impurity 
might be w a (lied away: which being accompliflied by 
Tafchter, every living creature perifhed, and the earth 
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was for fome time entirely covered. At lafl, the wa- Deluge, 
ters retreating within their proper bounds, the moim- —v——* 
tain of Albordi in Ferakh-kand firfl appeared ; which 
the .author compares to a tree, and iuppofes that all 
oihsr mountains proceeded from it. After this there 
was a renewal of the world; and the earth was reltored 
to its priitinc flate. The particular place where Or¬ 
mifda planted the germina from whence all things 
were to fpring, was Ferakh-kand; which feems to be 
the land of Arach: the country upon the Araxes in 
Armenia.” 

Thus we have given an ample fpecimen of this very 
ingenious author’s method of reafoning, and difeover- 
ing traces of the facred hiftory even in things which 
have been thought leafl to relate to it. 1 hat the 
Greeks and weftern nations had fome knowledge of 
the flood, has never been denied, and from what has 
been already related, it appears that the fame has per¬ 
vaded the remoteft regions of the eall. The know¬ 
ledge which thefe people have of the fall of man, and 
the evil confequences which enfued, cannot, according 
to our author, be the confequences of their intercourle 
withChriflians ; for their traditions afford neither any 
traces of Chriflianity nor its founder. Whatever truths 
may be found in their writings, therefore, muft be de¬ 
rived from a more ancient fource. “ There are (fays 
he) in every climate fome fhattered fragments of ori¬ 
ginal hiftory ; fome traces of a primitive and univerfal 
language: and thefe may be obferved in the names 
of deities, terms of worlhip, and titles of honour, which 
prevail among nations -widely feparated, who for ages 
had no connexion. The like may be found in the 
names of pagodas and temples; and of fundry other 
objects which willprefent themfelves to the traveller. 

Even America would contribute to this purpofe. The 
more rude the monuments, the more ancient they may 
poflibly prove, and afford a greater light upon in- 

The accounts hitherto met with in this continent, American 
indeed, are far from being equally authentic and fatis- accollI1 ts of 
fadlory with thofe hitherto treated of. In Acafta’s the deluge, 
hiftory of the Indies, however, we are informed, that 
the Mexicans make particular mention of a deluge in 
their country, by which all men were drowned. Ac¬ 
cording to them, one Viracocha came out of the great 
lake Titicaca in their country. This perfon ftaid in 
Tiaguanaco, where at this day are to be feen the ruins 
of fome ancient and very ftrange buildings. From 
thence he came to Cufco, where mankind began to 
multiply. They (how alfo a finall lake, where they 
fay the fun hid himfelf; for which reafon they facri- 
fice largely to him, both men and other animals.— 

Hennepin informs us, that fome of the favages are of 
opinion, that a certain fpirit, called Otkon by the Iro¬ 
quois, and Atahauta by thofe at the mouth of the ri¬ 
ver St Laurence, is the Creator of the world; that 
Meffou repaired it after the deluge. They fay, that 
this Meffou or Otkon, being a hunting one day, his 
dogs loft themfelves in a great lake, which thereupon 
overflowing, covered the whole earth in a fliort time, 
and fwallowed up the world. According to Herrera, 
the people of Cuba knew that the heavens and the 
earth had been created: and faid they had mueb in¬ 
formation concerning the flood; and that the world 
had been deftroyed by water, by three perfons, who 

came 
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Deluge- came three fevcral ways. Gabriel dc Cabrera was 
——' raid by a man of more tlv.i'i 70 years of age, that an 
old man, knowing the deluge was to come, built a 
great fliip, and went into it with his family and a- 
bund.rise of animals; that he fent out a crow, which 
did not at firft return, (laying to feed on the carcafes 
of dead animals, but afterwards came back with a 
green branch. He is faid to have added other par¬ 
ticulars nearly confonant to the Mofaic account, as 
far as Noah’s (bus covering him when drunk, and the 
other fcoffing at it. The Indians, he laid, defeended 
from the latter, and therefore had no clothes ; but 
the Spaniards defeending from the former, had both 

clothes and horfes_The fame author likewife informs 

us, tint it was reported by the inhabitants of Caftilla 
del Oro in Terra riinna, that when the univerfal de¬ 
luge happened, one manwithhis wife and children efca- 
ped in a canoe, and that from them the world was peo- 
pled. The Peruvians, according to onr author, like¬ 
wife affirmed, that they had received by tradition from 
their anceftors, that, many years before there were 
any incus or kings, when the country was very po¬ 
pulous, there happened a great flood : the fea break¬ 
ing out beyond its bounds, fo that the land was co¬ 
vered with water, and all the people perilhed. To 
this it is adder:! by the Guancas, inhabiting the vale of 
X a a fea, and the natives of Chiquito in the province 
of Callao, that fome perfons remained in the hollows 
and caves of the highefl mountains, who again peo¬ 
pled the land. Others affirm, that all perilhed in a 
deluge, only fix perfons being faved in a float, from 
whom defeended all the inhabitants of that country. 
In Nieuhoff’s voyages to Bralil, we are informed, that 
the mod barbarous of the Brafilians, inhabiting the in¬ 
land countries, fcarce knew any thing of religion or 
an Almighty Being : they have fome knowledge re¬ 
maining of a general deluge : it being their opinion 
that the whole race of mankind were extirpated by a 
general deluge, except one man and his filler, who, 
being with child before, they by degrees repeopled 
the world. M. Thevet gives us the creed of the Bra- 
filians in this matter more particularly. In the opinion 
of thefe fuvages, the deluge was univerfal. They fay, 
that Sovimay, a Caribbec of great dignity, had two chil¬ 
dren named Ta/wndomire and Ariconts. Being of con¬ 
trary difpofitions,one delighting in peace and the other 
in war and rapine, they mortally hated each other. One 
dav Ariconte, the warrior, brought an arm of an enemy 
he" had encountered to his brother, reproaching him 
at the fame time with cowardice. The other retorted 
by telling, that if he had been poffeffed of the valour 
he boafted, he would have brought his enemy entire. 
Ariconte on this threw the arm agiinft the door of 
his brother’s houfe. At that inflant the whole village 
was carried up into the Iky, and Tamendonare (In¬ 
king the ground with violence, a vail dream of water 
iffiied out from it, and continued to flow in fuch quan¬ 
tity, that i t a fnort time it feemed to rife above the 
clouds, and the earth was entirely covered. The two 
brothers, feeing this, afcenJed the high eft mountains 
of the country, and with their wives got upon the 
- trees that grew upon them. By this deluge all man¬ 
kind, as well as all other animals, were drowned, ex¬ 
cept the two brothers abovementionefland their wives : 
who having defeended when the flood abated, became 
heads of two different nations.” &c. 

Vol. V. 


To thefe American tefiimonics we may add anoihcr IB’uw 
from the remote and uncivilized ifhnd of Otaherie. 2r ' 
Dr Watfonf) in his difeourfe ro the clergy, informs Teftimc- 
ns, that one of the navigators to the (bu.hcrn hemi- n j (;s from 
fpherc having afked fome of the inhabitants of that Ouiidn- 
illand concerning their origin, was anlwered, that andil.eEaft 
their fup rente God, a long time ago, being angry, 
dragged the earth through the fea, and their itiand 
being broken oft, was preferved. In the Bail Indies p 20 g. 
alfo we are informed by Dr Watfonf, that Sir William ; 

Jones, by whom a fociety for the advancement of A-piio 
liatic literature has been inftituted at Calcutta, has 
dilcovered, that in the okic.l mythological books of 
that country, there is fuch an account of the deluge 
as correfponds Efficiently with that of Mofes. aa 

II. The fa£l being thus eftablifhed by the univerfal Hypothele« 
confent of mankind, that there w as a general deluge concerning 
which overflowed the whole world ; it remains ^ex* 
to inquire, by what means it may reafonahly be flip- 1 ’ 7 . j e j^ e 
pofed to have been accompliflied. The hypothecs took ploY 
on this Ebjccl have been principally the ibllov/i'gg. 23 

1. It has been affected, that a quantity of water Suppofed 
was created on purpofe, and at a proper time annihi- creanoa . 
lated, by divine power. This, however, betides its 
being abioluicly without evidence, is dircdly contrary watcr _ 
to the words of the facred writer whom the afferters 
of this hypothefis mean to defend. lie exprefsly de¬ 
rives the waters of the flood' from two fources; flrft, 
the fountains of the great deep, which he tells us were 
■all broken tip ; and lecondly, the windows of heaven, 
which he fays were opened : and fpeaking of the de- 
creafe of the waters, he fays, the fountains of the 
■deep and the windows of heaven were (lopped, and the 
waters returned continually from off the earth. Here 
it is obvious, that Mofes was fo far from having any 
difficulty about the quantity of water, that he thought 
the fources from whence it came were not exhaufted ; 


fmee both of them required to be flopped by the fame 
almighty hand who opened them, leit the flood (hould 
incrcafc more than it aftually did. 24 

2. Dr Burnet, in his Teihris Thtioria Sacra, endea- Theory of 
vours to (how, that all the waters in the ocean are ^ urt,et- 
not Efficient to cover the earth to the deprh affigned 
by Mo.es. Suppofing the fea drained quite dry, aud 
all the clouds of the atmofphere diflolved into rain, 
we Ihould dill, according to him, want much the 
greateft part of the water of a deluge. To get clear 
of this difficulty. Dr Burnet and others have adopted 
Defcartes’s theory. That pliilofopher will have the 
antediluvian world to have been perfectly round aud 
equal, without mountains or valleys. He accounts 
for its formation on mechanical principals, by fuppo - 
iing it at fir ft in the condition of a thick turbid fluid 
replete with divers heterogeneous matters ; which, 

Ebliding by flow degrees, formed therofelves into dif¬ 
ferent concentric (Irata, or beds, by the laws of gravi¬ 
ty. Dr Burnet improves on this theory, by Eppofing 
the primitive earth to have been no more than a (hell 
or cruft inverting the far face of the water contained in 
the ocean, and in the central abyfs whicli he and o- 
thers fuppofe to exift in the boweis of the earth. * At*S etAhfe- 
the time of the flood, this outward cruft, according 
ro him, broke in a tboufand places ; ayd confequent- 
ly funk down among the water which thus fpouted 
up in vail cataradls, and overflowed the whole Efface, 
lie Eppofes alfo, that before the flood there was a>, 

5 A perfect 
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Edugc. perfect coincidence of the equator with the ecliptic, 
' v and confequently that the antediluvian world enjoyed 

t perpetual fpring ; but that the violence of the (hock 
by wliich the outer cruft was broken, fhifted alfo the 
politioit of the earth, and produced the prefent obli¬ 
quity of the ecliptic. This theory, it will be obfer- 
ved, is equally arbitrary with the former. But it is, 
br.fides, diredlly contrary to the words of Mofes, who 
axiures us, that all the high hills were covered ; while 
Dr Burnet affirms that there were then no hills in be- 

*S in S- 

Centre of 3. Other authors, fuppoling a fufficient fund of wa- 
pravicy of ter in the abyfs or fea,' are only concerned for an ex- 
the earth pedient to bring it forth : accordingly fome have re- 

hcXiftcd 10 courte 10 a [ be earth’s centre of gravity, 

1 ' which, drawing alter it the water out of its channel, 

•26 overwhelmed the feveral parts of the earth luccelllvely. 
Mr Whi- 4, The inquifitive Mr Whifton, in his New Theory 
hon’s theo- 0 f Earth, fliows from feveral remarkable coinci- 
1 ^ r * deuces, that a comet defeending in the plane of the 

ecliptic, towards its perihelion, palled juft before the 
earth on thefirft day of the deluge ; the confequences 
whereof would be, lirft, that this comer, when it came 
below the moon, would raife a vaft and ftrong tide, 
both in the fmall feas, which according to his hypo- 
thefts were in the antediluvian earth (for he allows no 
great ocean there as in ours), and alfo in the abyfs 
which was under the upper cruft of the earth. And 
this tide would rife and increafe all the time of the 
approach of the comet towards the earth ; and would 
be at its greateft height when the comet was at its 
lead diftance from it. By the force of which tide, 
as alfo by the attradlion of the comet, he judges, that 
the abyfs muft put on an elliptical figure, whofe fur- 
face being coniiderably larger than the former fpheri- 
cal one, the outw'ard cruft of the earth, incumbent on 
the abyfs, muft accommodate itfelf to that figure, 
which it could not do while it held lolid, and conjoined 
together. He concludes, therefore, that it muft of ne- 
ceffity be extended, and at laft broke by the violence 
of the faid tides and attraction ; out of which the in¬ 
cluded water hTuing, was a great means of the deluge: 
this anfwering to what Mofes fpeaks of the “ foun¬ 
tains of the great deep being broke open.”—Again, 
the fame comet, he fhows, in its defeent towards the 
fun, palfed fo clofe by the body of the earth, as to in¬ 
volve it in its atmofphere and tail for a confiderable 
time; and of confcquence left avail quantity of its 
vapours, both expanded and condenfed, on its fin-face ; 
a great part of which being rarefied by the folar, 
beat, would be drawn up into the atmofphere, and 
alterwards return in violent rains : and this he takes 
to be what Mofes intimates by “ the windows of hea¬ 
ven being opened,” and particularly by the “ forty 
days rain.” For as to the following rain, which with 
this made the whole time of raining 150 clays, Mr 
Whifton attributes it to the earth coming a fecond 
time within the atmofphere of the comet as the comet 
was on its return from the fun. Laftly, to remove 
this vaft orb of waters again, he fuppofes a mighty 
wind to have arifen, which dried up fome, and forced 
the reft into the abyfs through the clefts by which 
it came up ; only a good quantity remained in the al¬ 
veus of the great ocean, now firft made, and in leffer 
feas, lakes, &c. This theory was at firft only propofed 


as an hypothefis; but, on further confideiation, Mr Deluge. 
Whifton thought he could actually prove that a comet — v——* 

did at that time pafs very near Lhe earth, and that it 
was the fame which afterwards appeared in 1680. Af¬ 
ter this, he looked upon his theory no longer as an 
hypothefis, but publilhed it in a particular tradl, en¬ 
titled, The Cauje oj the Deluge demoujlrated. But the 
uncertainty of the comet’s return in 1758, and the 
abfolute failure to that which ought to have appeared 
in 1788 or 1789, nnift certainly reader Mr Whifton’s 
calculations forjfuch a length of time extremely dubious; . 
and the great fimilarity between the tails of the comets 
and ftreams of electric matter renders his fuppefition of 
their being aqueous vapours exceedingly improbable. 

5. According to Mr de la Pryme, the antediluvian Theory 
world had an external fea as well as land, with moun- de 
tains, rivers, &c. and the deluge was effected by break- rymc ’' 
ing the fubterraneous caverns, and pillars thereof, with 
dreadful earthquakes, and caufing the fame to be for 

the moft part, if not wholly, ablorbed and fwallowed 
up, and covered by the feas that we now have. Laft¬ 
ly, this earth of ours arofe out of the bottom of the 
antediluvian fea ; and in its room, juft as many iflands 
are fwallowed down, and others thfiuft up in their ftead. 

On this, as on all the other hypothefes, it may be re¬ 
marked, that it is quite arbitrary, and without the leaft 
foundation from the words of Mofes. The facred hi- 
ftorian fpeaks not one word of earthquakes, nay, from 
the nature of the thing, we know it is impoflible that 
the flood could have been occafioned by an earth¬ 
quake, and the ark preferved, without a miracle. It 
is certain, that if a fhip finks at fea, the commotion 
excited in the water by the defeent of fuch a large 
body, will fwallow up a fmall boat that happens to 
come too near. If the pillars of the earth itfelf then, 
were broken, what muft the commotion have been 
when the continents of Europe, Afia, and Africa, de- 
feended into the abyfs at once? not to mention Ame¬ 
rica, which lying at fo great a diftance from Noah, he 
might be fuppofed out of danger from that quarter. 

By what miracle was the little ark preferved amidll 
the tumult of thofe impetuous waves which muft have 
rufhed in from all quarters ? Belides, as the ark was 
built not at fea, but on dry ground ; when the earth 
on which it relied funk down, the ark muft have funk 
along with it; and the waters falling in as it were over¬ 
head, muft have dalhed in pieces the ftrongeft veflel 
that can be imagined. Earthquakes, alfo, operate fud- 
denly and violently ; whereas, according to the Mofaic 
account, the flood came on gradually, and did not ar- 
riveat its height till fix weeks, or perhaps five mouths, 
after it began. 

6. Mr Hutchinfon and his followers prefent us with Hutchinfo- 
a theory of the deluge, which they pretended to derive nian theo- 
from the word of God itfelf. This theory hath been ry- 
particularly enlarged upon and illuftrated by Mr Cai- 

cot, who in 1768 publilhed a volume on the fubjedh 
This gentleman aflerts, that when the world was firft 
created, at the lime when jt is faid to have been “ with¬ 
out form and void,” the terreftrial matter was then en¬ 
tirely dilfolved in the aqueous ; fo that the whole 
formed, as it were, a thick muddy water. The figure 
of this mafs was fperical ; and on the outfide of this 
fpherelay the grofs dark air. Within the fphere of 
earth and water was an immeafe cavity, called by Mo- 
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JJelage. fcs the deep; and this internal cavity was filled with 

- -“ ' air of a kind innilar to that on the ontlide. On the 

creation of light, Lite internal air received elailicity 
fufficient toburft out through the external covering of 
earth and water. Upon this the water defeended, 
filled up the void, and left the earth in a form finiilar 
* to what it hath at prefent. Thus, according to him, 
the antediluvian world, as well as the prefent, con- 
fiflcd of a vafl collection or nucleus of water, called the 
great deep, or the abyfs ; and over this the fhell of 
earth perforated in many places,- by which means the 
waters of the ocean communicated with the abyfs. 
The breaking up of thefe fountains was occafioned by 
a miraculouspreffure of the atmofphere, from the im¬ 
mediate action of the Deity himfelf. So violent was 
this preffure, that the air defeended to where it had 
been originally; occupied the fpaceof the abyfs; and 
drove out the waters over the whole face of the dry 
land. But this account, fo far from being infallibly 
certain, feems inconliftent with the moft common ob- 
fervations. No preffure, however violent, will caufe 
water rife above itslevel, unlefs that preffure is unequal. 
If, therefore, the atmofphere entered into the fuppofed 
abyfs, by a vehement preffure on the furface of the 
•cean, that preffure mull only have been on one place, 
or on a few places: and even though we fuppofc the 
atmofphere to have been the agent made ufe of, it is 
impoffible that it could have remained for a‘ny time 
in the abyfs without a continued miracle ; as the pref- 
fure of the water would immediately have forced it up 
again through thofe holes which had afforded it a paf- 
fage downwards. 

The explication given from Hutchinfon by Mr Cat- 
cot, of the “ windows of heaven,” is fomewhat ex¬ 
traordinary. According to him, thefe windows are 
not in heaven, but in the bowels of the earth; and 
mean no more than the cracks and Allures by which 
the airs, as he calls them,-found a paflage through 
the fhell or covering of earth, which they utterly dif- 
folved and reduced to its original hate of fluidity. It 
is, however, difficult to conceive how the opening of 
fucli windows as thefe could caufe a violent rain for 40 
days and nights. 

It is not to be fuppofed, that we can pretend to af- 
certain any thing on the fubjedl more than others have 
done. The following conjectures, however, may be 
ofFered on the manner in which the deluge might have 
happened without any violence to the eftablifhed laws 
40 of nature. 

Another i. If we confider the quantity of water requifite for 
theory. the purpofe of the deluge, it will not appear fo very ex¬ 
traordinary as has been commonly reprefented. The 
height of the higheft hills is thought not to be quire 
four miles. It will therefore be deemed a fufficient 
■, allowance, when we fuppofe the waters of the deluge 
to have been four miles deep on the furface of the 
ground. Now it is certain, that water, or any other 
matter, when fpread out at large upon the ground, 
feems to occupy an itnmenfe fpace in comparifon of 
what it does when contained in a cubical veffel, or 
when packed together in a cubical form. Suppofe 
wc wanted to overflow a room 16 feet every way, or 
containing 256 fquare feet, with water, to the height 
of one foot, it may be nearly done by a cubical veffel 
of fix .eettilled with water, A cube of eight feet will 


cover it two feet deep, and a cube of ten feet will very 

nearly covet it four Jcet deep. It makes not the leaft v . 

difference whether we fuppofc feet or miles to be co¬ 
vered. A cube of ten miles of water would very near¬ 
ly overflow 256 fquare miles of plain ground to the 
height of four miles. But if wc take into our account 
the vafl number of eminences with which the furface 
of the earth abounds, the abovementioned quantity of 
water would do a great deal more. If, therefore, wc 
attempt to calculate the quantity of water fufficient u> 
deluge the earth, we mu ft make a. very confidcrable 
allowance for the bulk of all the hills on its furface. 

To confider this matter, however, in its utmoft lati¬ 
tude: The furface of the earth is fuppofed, by the 
lateft computations, to contain 199,512,595 fquare 
miles. To overflow this furface to the height of four 
miles, is required a parallelopiped of water 16 miles 
deep, and containing 49,878,148 fquare milts of fur- 
face. Now, confidcring the immenfe thicknefs of the 
globe of the earth, it can by no means be improbable, 
that this whole quantity of water may be contained in 
its bowels, without the neceffity of any remarkable 
abyfs or huge colle&ion of water, fuch as moft of 
our theorifts fuppofe to exift in the centre. It is cer¬ 
tain, that as far as the earth has been dug, it hath 
been found not dry, but moift; nor have we the leaft 
reafon to imagine, that it is not at leaft equally moift 
all the way down to the centre. How moift it really 
is cannot be known, nor the quantity of water requi¬ 
fite to impart to it the degree of moifture it has; but 
we are fure it muft be immenfe. The earth is com¬ 
puted to be near 8000 miles in diameter. The ocean 
is of an unfathomable depth; but there is no reafon for 
fuppofing it more than a few miles. To make all rea- 
fonable allowances, however, we fhall fuppofe the 
whole folid matter in the globe to be only equal to a 
cube of 5000 miles; and even on this fuppofition we 
fhall find, that all the waters of the deluge would 
not be half fufficient to moiften it. The abovemen¬ 
tioned parallelopiped of water would indeed contain 
798,050,368 cubic miles of that fluid; but the cube 
of earth containing no lefs than an hundred and twenty- 
five thoufand millions of cubic miles, it is evident that 
the quantity afligned for the deluge would fcarce be 
known to moiften it. It could have indeed no more 
effeift this way, than a Angle pound of water could have 
upon 1 co times its bulk of dry earth. We are per- 
fuaded therefore, that any perfon who will try by ex¬ 
periment how much water a given quantity of earth 
contains, and from that experiment will make calcula¬ 
tions with regard to the whole quantity of water con¬ 
tained in the bowels of the earth, muft be abundantly 
fatisfied, that though all the water of the deluge had 
been thence derived, the diminution of the general ftore 
would, comparatively fpeaking, have been next to 
nothing. 

2. It was not from the bowels of the earth rnljr 
that the waters were difeharged, but alfofrom the r'r ; 
for we are allured by Mows, that it rained 40 days 
and 40 nights. This fourceof the deluvian waters hath 
been confideredasof frr.all confequence by almoft every 
one who hath treated on the fubjedt. The general opi¬ 
nion concerning this matter we fhall tranferibt from the 
Univerfal Hiftovv, Vol. I. where it is very fvliy exprefs- 
ed. “ According to the obfervatior.s made of the 
5 A 2 „ quant by 
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ii>c1nge. quantity of water that falls inrrin, the rains could not 
“ v afford one ocean, nor half an ocean, and would be a 
very inconfidcrable part ot what was necelfary for a 
deluge. If it rained 40 days and 40 nights throughout 
the whole earth at once, it might be fufficient to lay 
all the lower grounds under water, but it would digni¬ 
fy very little as to the overflowing of the mountains ; 
fo that it has been faid, that if the deluge had been 
made by rains only, there would have needed not 
40 days, but 40 years, to have brought it to paf 3 . 
And if we fuppofe the whole atmofphere condenfed in¬ 
to water, it would not all have been fufficient for this 
effect; for it is certain that it could not have rifen 
above 32 feet, the height to which water can be raifed 
by the preflure of the atmofphere : for the weight of 
the whole air, when condenfed into water, can be no 
more than equal to its weight in its natural flare, and 
mutt become no lefs than 800 times denfer ; for that 
is the difference between the weight of the heavieft 
air and that of water.” 

On this liibjedt we in 11 ft obferve, that there is a very 
general miftake with regard to the air, fimilar to the 
abovementioned one regarding the earth. Becaufe the 
earth below »ur feet appears to our fenfes firm and com¬ 
pact, therefore the vaft quantity of water, contained 
even in the moll folid parts of it, and which will rea¬ 
dily appear on proper experiment, is overlooked, and 
treated as a non-entity. In like manner, becaufe the 
air does not always deluge with exceffive rains, it is 
alfo imagined that it contains but very little water. 
Becaufe the preflure of the air is able to raife only 
32 feet of water on the furface of the earth, it is 
therefore fuppofed we may know to what depth the 
atmofphere could deluge the earth if it was to let fall 
the whole water contained in it. But daily obferva- 
tions Ihow, that the preflure of the atmofphere hath 
not the lcaft connection with the quantity of water it 
contains. Nay, if there is any connection, the air 
feems to be liglueft when it contains moft water. In 
the cotirfe of a long i'ummer’s drought, for inftance, 
the mercury in the barometer will ftand at 30 inches, 
or little more. If it does fo at the beginning of the 
drought, it ought to afcend continually during the time 
the dry weather continues; becaufe the air is all the 
while abforbing water in great quantity from the furface 
of the earth and fea. This, however, is known to be 
contrary to fad. At fuch times the mercury does not 
afcend, but remains ftationary ; and what is Hill more 
extraordinary, when the drought is about to have an 
end, the air, while it yet contains the whole quantity 
of water it abforbed, and hath not difeharged one Angle 
drop, becomes fuddenly lighter, and the mercury will 
perhaps fink an inch before any rain falls. The moft 
furpriling phenomenon, however, is yet to come. Af¬ 
ter'the atmofphere has been difeharging for a number 
of days fucceltively a quantity of matter 8co times hea¬ 
vier than itfelf, iuftead of being lightened by the dif- 
charge, it becomes heavier, nay fpccifically heavier, 
than it was before. It is alio certain, that very dry 
air, provided it is not at the fame time very hot, is al¬ 
ways heavieft ; and the drieft air which we are acquaint¬ 
ed with, namely Dr Prieftley’s dephlogifiicatsd air, is 
confiderably heavier than the air we commonly breathe. 
For thefe rcafons we think the quantity of water con¬ 
tained in the whole atmofphere ought to be confide-red 


as indefinite, efpecially as we know that by whatever Deluge, 
agent it is fufpeuded, that agent moft counteract the ' 

force of gravity, otherwife the water would immediate¬ 
ly defeend ; and while the force of gravity in any fub- 
ftauce is counteracted, that fubftance cannot appear t» 

11s to gravitate at all. 

3. Theabove conliderationsrenderit/re^/fi atleaft, 
that there is in nature a quantity of water fufficient to 
deluge the world, provided it was applied to the pur- 
pofe. We muft next confider whether there is any na¬ 
tural agent powerful enough to effectuate this pnrpofe. 

We Ihall take thepbrafes ufed by Mofes in their moft 
obvious fenfe. The breaking up of the fountains of the 
deep we may reafonably fuppofe to have been the open¬ 
ing of all the. paflages, whether final! or great, through 
which the fubterraneous waters poflibly could difeharge 
themfelves on the furface of the earth. The opening of 
the ■windows of heaven we may alfo fuppofe to be the 
pouring out the water contained in the atmofphere 
thro’ tliofeinvifible paflages by which it entersin inch a 
manner as totally to elude every one of our fenfes, as 
when water is abforbed by the air in evaporation. As 
both thefe are faid to have been opened at the fame time, 
it feems from thence probable, that one natural agent 
was employed to do both. Now it is certain, that the 
induftry of modern inquirers hath difeovered an agent 
unknown to the former ages, and whofe influence is 
fo great, that with regard to this world it may be 
faid to have a kind of omnipotence . The agent we 
mean is electricity. It is certain, that by means of 
it, immenfe quantities of water can be raifed to a great 
height in the air. This is proved by the phenomena 
of water-fpouts. Mr Forftcr relates, that he happen¬ 
ed to fee one break very near, him, and obferved a flafli 
of lightning proceed from it at the moment of its 
breaking. The conclufion from this is obvious. Vi hen 
the eleCtric matter was difeharged from the water, it 
could no longer be fupported by the atmofphere, but 
immediately fell down. Though water-fpouts do not 
often appear in this country, yet every or.emuft have 
made an obfervation fomevrhat timilar to Mr Forfl'er’s. 

In a violent florin of thunder and rain, after every flafli 
of lightning or difehatgeef eleChicity from the clouds, 
the rain pours down with increafed violence; thus {hew¬ 
ing, that the cloud, having parted with lb much of its 
eledtriciiy, cannot longer be fupported in the form of 
vapour, but muft defeend in rain. It is not indeed yet 
difeovered that electricity is the caufe of the fufpenfion 
of water in the atmofphere; but it is certain that eva¬ 
poration is promoted by ekCtrifying the fluid to be 
evaporated *. It may therefore be admitted as a pojji- „ ^ e £ !ce ± 
bility, that the eleCtric fluid contained in the air is the tricit> al ^- 
agent by which it is enabled to fufpend the water E-v/pora- 
which rifes in vapour. If therefore the air is deprived fun. 
of the due proportion of this fluid, it is evident that rain 
muft fall in prodigious quantities. 

Again, we are allured from the moll undeniable ob¬ 
servations, that electricity is able to fwell up water on 
the furface of the earth. This we can make it do even 
in our trifling experiments; and much more muft the 
whole force of the fluid be fuppofed capable of doing it, 
if applied to the waters of the ocean, or any others. 

The agitation of the fea in earthquakes is a fufficient 

proof of this f. It is certain, that at thefe times there ig ti £ ar £. 

is a difeharge of a vaft quantity of eleCtric matter from ' { 

.the 
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Deluge, the earth into the air ; ami as foon as this happens, 
^-- all becomes quiet on the lurface of the earth. 

From a multitude of obfervatiorts it alfo appears, that 
there is at all times a paffage of electric matter from 
the atmofphere into the earth, and vice verfaivom the 
earth into the atmofphere. There is therefore no ab- 
furdity in fuppoiing the Deity to have influenced 
the action of the natural powers in fuch a manner 
that for 40 days and nights the electric matter con¬ 
tained in the atmofphere Ihould defeend into the bowels 
of the earth ;—if indeed there is occafion for fuppo- 
fing any fuch immediate influence at all, lince it is not 
impoflible that there might have been, from fome na¬ 
tural caufe, a defeent of this matter from the atmo¬ 
fphere for that time. But by whatever caufe the de¬ 
feent was occafioned, the confequence would be, the 
breaking up oj the fountains of the deep , and the opening 
the windows of heaven. The water contained in the 
atmofphere being left without fupport, would defeend 
in impetuous rains; while the waters of the ocean, 
rhofe from which fountains originate, and thofe con¬ 
tained in the folid earth itfelf, would rife from the very 
centre, and meet' the waters which defeended from 
above. Thus the breaking up of the fountains of the 
deep, and'tlit opening the windows of heaven, would, 
accompany each other, as Mofes tells us they actually 
did ; for, according to him,, both happened on the 
fame day. 

In this manner the flood would come on quietly 
and gradually, without that violence to the globe which 
Burner, Whifion, and other theorills, are obliged to 
fuppofe. The abatement of the waters would enfue 
on the afeent of the electric fluid to where it was be¬ 
fore. The atmofphere would then abforb the- water 
as' formerly ; that which had afeended through the 
ruth would again fubflde; and thus every thing would 
return to its priftiue ftate. 

III. Hiving thus liiown in what manner it is poflible 
that a.1 uiiiverfal deluge might take place by means of 
the natural agents known to us at prefeut, we Ihall. 
next coulider fume more of tlie.evidencc 3 that fuch an 
event actually did happen, and that the deluge was 
uiiiverfal. The proof here is fo flrong from the tra¬ 
ditions prevalent among almolt every nation ou the 
face of th: earth, and which have been already fo 
amply treated, that no farther objection could be 
made to the Mofaic account, were it not that the 
slicejfty of an uiiiverfal deluge is denied by fome, who 
contend that all the deluges mentioned in hifiory or 
recorded by tradition were only partial, and may be 
accounted for from the fwelling of rivers or other ac¬ 
cidental caufes. Many indeed, even of thofe who 
profefs to "believe the Mofaic account, have thought 
that the deluge was not univerfal ; or, though it 
might be nuiverfal with refpect to mankind, that it 
was not fo with regard to the earth itfelf. The learn- • 
3 °, ed Ifaac Voflius was of this opinion, though his rea- 
fcheme of f° ns *" eem pri flc ip a ^7 t0 have been that he could not 
partial dc- conceive hmv an univerfal deluge could happen. “ To 
lage. eflect tills (fays he) many miracles mall have concur¬ 
red ; but God works no miracles in yain. What need : 
was there to drown thofe lands where no men lived, or 
are yet to be found ? ’Tis a foolifh thing to think that 
mankind had multiplied fo much before the flood as to 
have overfpread all the earth. How flow and fluggifh 


the fir! t men were in propagating their kind is evident Deluge. 

from hence, that Noah was but the ninth in a lineal '- v -' 

defeent from Adam. They arc quite wide of the 
truth, therefore, who think mankind to have fpread 
overall the earth in the days of Noah, who perhaps 
at that time had not extended themfdves beyond the 
borders of Syria and Mefopotamia : but no rcafon 
obligerli us to extend the inundation of the deluge be¬ 
yond thofe bounds which were inhabited •, yea, it is 
altogether abfurd to aver, that the effect of a pttnifh- 
metu inflicted upon mankind only, Ihould extend to 
thofe places wbere no men lived. Although we Ihould 
therefore believe that part of the earth only to have 
been overflowed by the waters which we have men¬ 
tioned, and which is not the hundredth part of the 
terreftrial globe, the deluge will neverthelefs be univer¬ 
fal, oecumenical, fince the detraction was univerfal, and 
overwhelmed the whole habitable world.” 3r 

Another fcheme of a partial deluge is publifhed by Coetlo- 
Mr Coetlogon in his Univerfal Hillory of Arts and gon’s 
Sciences, under the article Antediluvians. This ap- fcheme.-. 
pears to have been formed with a delign to accommo¬ 
date the belief of a deluge to the opinions of the free¬ 
thinkers who deny the truth of the Mofaic accounts, 
as he tells us that they are willing to allow it. Accord¬ 
ing to this author, the firfl inhabitants of the earth be¬ 
ing placed at the confluence of two great rivers, the Eu 
phraLes and Tigris, thofe rivers may have overflowed 
their banks all of a hidden, and furprifed the neighbour¬ 
ing inhabitants not yet accuftomed to fuch forts of viflts,. 
and drowned part of them (and if really ddigned as a . 
punifliment), fuch as were more guilty. That fome of 
the animals, particularly the more (lothful, and con- 
fcquently nor fo apprehenfive of danger or fo ready 
ro take to flight to avoid it, might have been involved 
in the fame calamity, as well as fome of the volatiles, 
which being deprived of food by the earth’s being co¬ 
vered with water, might have perilhed ; particularly 
the fe who, by the too great weaknefs of their wings 
to fupport their bodies, were not proper for a long, 
flight. As for others who had thefe advantages above 
the refl, they would no doubt take care of their own 
prefervation by flying to thofe parts of the earth which 
their natural infiinct could {how them free from the 
inundation. 

A third fcheme of a partial deluge is given by the BifliopStiL, 
learned bilhop Stillingfleet in his Origincs Sacra. “ I lingfieet’s 
cannot (fays he) fee any. urgent neceflity from the fcheme, 
feripture to aflert, that the flood did fpread itfelf all 
over the furfacc of the earth. That all mankind 
(thofe in the ark excepted) were dtftroyed by it, is 
molt certain according to the feriptures. When the 
Lord faid, that he would deflroy man from the face 
of the earth, it could not be any particular deluge of 
fo fmall a country as Paleftine, as fome have ridicu- 
1 on fly imagined ; for we find an univerfal corruption, 
in the earth mentioned as the caufe ; an univerfal 
threatening upon all men for this caufe ; and after¬ 
wards an univerfal definition cxprtfl’cd as the effect 
of this flood. So then it is evident, that the. flood 
was univerfal with regard to mankind ; but from 
thence follows no neceflity at all of aliening the uni- 
verfality of it as to the globe of the earth, unlefs it bs 
Sufficiently proved that the whole earth was peopled.; 
before the flood, which 1 defpair of ever feeingproved : • 

and 1 
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Deluge, and what reafon can there be to extend the flood be- 

'-v-'yond the occafion of it, which was the corruption of 

mankind ?—The only probability then of alferting 
the univerfality of the flood, as to the globe of the 
earth, is from the deftrudion of all living creatures, to 
gether with man. Now though men might not have 
lpread themfelves over the whole furface of the earth, 
yet beafls and creeping things might, which were all 
deitroyed with the flood ; for it is laid, * that all flelh 
died that moved upon the earth, both of fowl and of 
cattle, and of every creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the earth, and every man.’ To what end Ihould 
there be not only a note of univerfality added, but 
fuch a particular enumeration of the feveral kinds of 
beafls, creeping things and fowls, if they were not all 
deftroyed ? To this.I anfwer j I grant that, as far as 
the flood extended, all thefe were deflroyed : but I 
fee no reafon to extend the deftrudion of thefe beyond 
that compafs and fpace of the earth where men inha- 
"bited, becaufe the punilhment upon the beafls was occa¬ 
sioned by, and could not but be concomitant with, the 
deftrudlion of man, but (the occafion of the deluge 
being the fin of man, who was punilhed in the beads 
that were deftroyed for his fake, as well as in himfelf) 
where the occafion was not, as where there were ani¬ 
mals and no men, there feems no neceflity of extend¬ 
ing the flood thither.—But to what end, will it there¬ 
fore be replied; did God command Noah, with fo 
much care, to take all kinds of birds, beafts, and creep¬ 
ing things, into the ark with him, if all thofe living 
creatures were not deftroyed by the flood ? I anfwer, 
becaufe all thofe things were deftroyed wherever the 
flood was, Suppofe then the whole continent of Afia 
was peopled before the flood, which is as much as in 
reafon we may fuppofe : I fay, all the living creatures 
in that continent were deftroyed 3 or if we may fup- 
pofe it to have extended over our whole continent of 
the ancient known world, what reafon would there 
be, that in the oppoiite part of the globe, which we fup¬ 
pofe to be unpeopled then, all the living creatures 
Ihould there be deftroyed, becaufe men had finned in 
this ? and would there not have been on this fuppo- 
fition a fufficient reafon to preferve living creatures in 
the ark for future propagation,” 8cc. 

A pardal Thus we have the ftrength of all the arguments 
deluge pro-that have been offered in fupport of a partial deluge, 
ved to be and which may all be fummed up in the three follow- 
Inipoffible. j n g articles, 1. The ipipoflibility, in a natural way, 
of accounting for the quantity of water neceflary to 
overflow the whole world ; 2. The fmall number of 
mankind ftippofed at that time to have exifted on 
the earth . and, 3. The inutility of ah univerfal de¬ 
luge, when the divine purpofes could have been equal¬ 
ly well anfwered by a partial one. But to all this 
we may make one general anfwer, that a partial deluge 
is in the nature of things impoffible. We cannot 
imagine that the waters could accumulate upon any 
country without going off to the fra, while the lat¬ 
ter retained its ufual level ; neither can we fuppofe 
any part of the fea to remain above the level of the 
reft. On the fnppolition of biihop Srillingfleet therc- 
fo-e, that the deluge extended over the whole conti¬ 
nent of Afia, we know that it mull have covered the 
high mountains of Ararat, on which the ark re fled ; 
Caucafus, Taurus, &c. The height of Ararat is in- 


determined, as no traveller of any credit pretends to Delage. 

havs afeended to its top ; but from the diftance at w “ v -- 

which it is feen, we can fcarce look upon it to be in¬ 
ferior to the moft celebrated mountains of the old 
continent*. Sir John Chardin thinks that fome part * See An r* 
of Caucafus is higher ; and fuppofing each of thefe to ret. 
be only a mile and an half in height, the fea all round 
the globe muft have been raifed to the fame height; 
and therefore all that could remain of dry ground as 
a Ihelter to animals of any kind, muft have been the un¬ 
inhabitable tops of fome high mountains fcattered at 
immenfe diftances from one another. We may there¬ 
fore with equal reafon fuppofe, that thefe were in 
like manner covered, and that no living creature 
whatever could find Ihelter even for a moment: and 
it is certainly more agreeable to the character of the 
Deity to believe, that he would at once deftroy ani¬ 
mal life by fuffocation in water, rather than allow 
numbers of them to colled themfelves on the tops of 
mountains to perifh with hunger and cold. It is be- 
fides very improbable, that any creature, whether bird 
or beaft, could fuftain a continued rain of 40 days and 
40 nights, even without fuppofing them to have been 
abfolutely immerfed in water. 

This confideration alone is fufKcient to fliow, that 
if there was a deluge at all, it muft have been univerfal 
with regard to the world as well as the human race ; 
and the poflibility of fuch a deluge by natural means 
has already been evinced. Under the article Antedi¬ 
luvians it is fhown, thar, according to the moft mo¬ 
derate computations, the world muft have been vaftly 
rniore full of people than at prefent. The leaft calcu¬ 
lation there made indeed feems incredible ; Alice, ac¬ 
cording to it, the world muft have contained upwards 
of 68,719 times as many inhabitants as are at prefent 
to be met with in the empire of China, the moft po- 
pn-lous country in the world : but China bears a much 
larger proportion to the habitable part of the world 
than this. The violences exercifed by mankind upon 
one another, have always been the means of thinning 
their numbers, and preventing the earth from being 
overftocked with inhabitants ; and the ftrong expref- 
fion in Scripture, that the “ earth was filled with vio¬ 
lence,” ihows that it mull have gone to an extraordi¬ 
nary height. But though this violence muft have un¬ 
doubtedly thinned the old world of its inhabitants, it 
muft likewife have difperfed fome of them into diftant 
regions. There is therefore no reafon for fuppoling, 
that before the flood the human race were not 'driven 
into the remoteft regions of the habitable world, or 
that America Was deftitute of inhabitants then more 
than it is at prefent. At any rate, the fchemes of 
Voflius and Coetlogon, who would confine the whole 
race of mankind to a fmall part of Afia, muft appear 
evidently futile and erroneous in the higbeft degree. 

Some objedions have been made to the dodrine of 0 u e &j OM 
an univerfal deluge from the ftate of the continent of from fome 
America, and the number of animals peculiar to that fpecies of 
and other countries, which could not be fnppofed to animals be- 
travel to fuch a diftance either to or from the ark 0 f‘"E P ecu h" 
Noah. On this fubjed Bilhop Stillingfleet obferves, tIin° C ou»- 
that the fuppofition of animals being propagated much tries, 
farther in the world than mankind before the flood, 
feems very probable, “ becaufe the produdion of ani¬ 
mals is parallel in Genefis with that of fillies, and both 

of 
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of them different from man. For God faith, Let port of life was fpoiled or deflroyed by them, nor was Delug# 

the waters bring forth every moving creature that hath it poifible for the inhabitants to prevent it. '---- 

life, vi~. fiih and fowl: And accordingly it is faid, that The Hie of France may be laid to be the kingdom 
the waters brought forth abundantly every living crea- of rats. They come down front the mountains like 
ture after their kind, and every fowl after Ins kind, an army, creep up the lleepelt rocks, march into the 
Accordingly, in the production of bealts, we read, flat country, aflemble in the marlliy grounds, and 
‘ Let the earth bring forth the living creature after bring defolation every where, cfpecially in the night, 
his kind, cattle, and every creeping thing, and beaft Men can fcarce keep for them, and are obliged to roll 
of the earth, after his kind : and it was lb.’ But in themfelves in fnch things as may belt fecure them from 
the production of man it is faid, * Let us make man their bitings. It was the fame in the llle of Bourbon, 
in our image, after our own likenefs.’ From hence I which was as much infelted with them at firfl, till it 
obferve this difference between the formation of ani- became more fully peopled. “ We have good rea- 
inals and of man, that in one God gave a prolific fon therefore (fays Mr Cockbnrn) to conclude, that 
power to the earth and waters for the production of there was but one pair of animals created at firft, that 
the feveral living creatures which came from them, fo they might not increafe too fall for mankind ; and 
that the feminal principles of them were contained in though they would multiply much more, and increafe 
the matter ont of which they were produced; which falter than men could do, they had room to fprcad 
was otherwifc in man, who was made by a peculiar themfelves for a long time without much annoyance 
hand of the great Creator himfelf, who thence is faid to man ; and as men increafed in number and extended 
to have formed man out of the daft of the ground. their habitations, they would be able to drive them 

“ If now this fuppofition be embraced, by it we further off', or defend themfelves from their deprada- 
prefently clear ourfelves of many difficulties concern- tions.” The fame mode of reafoning is by our author 
iug the propagation of animals in the world, and their made ufe of with regard to aquatic animals. The 
confervation in the ark; as how the unknown kind of; multitude of thefe indeed, however great, could he no 
ferpentsin Brazil, the flow-bellied creature in the In- detriment to man who lived on land ; but if we con- 
dies, and all thofe ltrange fpecies ot animals feen in fider how large and numerous a fpawn filhes caft at 
the Welt Indies, fhould either come into the ark of once, and in how fhorr a-time they multiply to im- 
Noah, or be conveyed out of it into thofe countries menfe numbers, he thinks it reafonable to conclude, 
which are divided by fo vafl an ocean on one fide, and that only one pair was created, at once ; and that the 
at leaft fo large a tradlof land on the other. Befides, command to the waters to bring forth abundantly both 
lome kind of animals cannot live out of the climate filh and fowl, related only to the variety of fpecies, not 
wherein they are ; and there are many forts of animals to a number of each. . - 

difeovered in America and the adjoining iflands, which 3 - Though at the refloration of the world it was to Vafl in- 
have left no remainders of themfelves in thefe parts of be repeopled by fix perfons infiead of two, and though creafe of 
the world. And it feems very ltrange that thefe fliould at the fame time animal food was given to man, y c t the a n> ma f 
propagate into thofe parts of the world from the place Noah was commanded only to take a fir.gle pair of creatl0H " 
of the flood, and leave none at all of their number behind each of the animals, clean beafls, which are but a few in 


35 them in thefe pms whence they were propagated.” 
Replies by To this Mr Cockburn, in his treatife on the deluge, 
Mr Cock- re piies, i. That as it pleafed God to create only one man 
burn ’ and one woman at the beginning, and their pofterity 
were f.iolcient to overfpreaJ the earth, it might well be 
fuppofed to be furnilhed with animals from an original 
pair of each. 2. On the fuppofition of many pairs of 
brute animals having been created originally, they mult 
• when the human race were few in number, have multi¬ 
plied to fueh a degree as to render the world uninhabi¬ 
table. In confirmation of this, he informs us from Lhe 


number, only excepted. It is further obfervable, that 
notwitbfianding this fcanty fupply of animals, they 
had increafed fo much by the time of Nimrod, that it 
then became neceflary to hunt and deflroy them ; and 1 
Nimrod was celebrated for his courage and fkill 
in that neceflary employment. “ So. numerous (adds • 
he) were the animals before the flood, though but 
two of a kind were created, that Dr Woodward, from 
the remains of that earth, as well the animal as vegetable 
produ&ions of it flill preferved, concludes, that ‘ at : 
the time the deluge came, the earth was fo loaded 


accounts of the Indian mifilonaries, that in the kingdom 
of Clumpua in the Indies, the river called by die natives 
Tinacoreu, but by the Portuguefe Varella, goes up 8o 
leagues into the country to a mountain called ftkuca- 
lor, above which it is much broader, but not fo deep 
by far ; there being banks of fand in fome places, and 
lands overflowed with water, where there are an infi¬ 
nite number of fowls that coverall the country ; info- 
much, that by reafon of them the whole kingdom of 
Chintaleuhos had for 40 years been defolate, though 
it was eight days journey in length ; which, at 30 
36, miles a-day, made it 240 miles long. After palling 
Countries l ] 1 j 3 CO untry, another was met with more wild, and 
uninhabl great rocks ; where there were a vafl number of. 

able!by the animals yet worfe than the fowls, as elephants, rhino- 
abundance cerofes, lions, bears, buffaloes, and other beads in filch 
of brute multitudes, that whatever men cultivated forthefup- 
creatursi. 3 


with herbage, and fo thronged with animals, that fiich 
an expedient was even wanting to cafe it of the bur¬ 
den, and to make room for a new fucceifion of its pro- 
duriions.” 3 j 

4. Mr Cockburn is of opinion, that America mufl Of the 

have been peopled before the flood, as the old conti- peopling 0 f i 
nent could not be fuppofed able to hold the number of ■ A , n f er i ca > 
inhabitants* - “otrfSk 

5. With regard to the main difficulty, viz. how mah'toTt.* 
the animals peculiar to different countries could travel 

to fuch diflances to and from the ark, Mr Cockburn 
replies, that America, which Biihop Stillingfleet chief¬ 
ly infills upon, has nothing peculiar to it, but what 
may equally well be urged both with refpedt to Aiia 
and Africa ; each of them having animals peculiar to 
ihemfelves. It is a fe poflible, that there might for¬ 
merly be a more eafy communir^inn between the 

Afiatic -. 
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Deluge. Afiatic and American continents than there is now. 
' v - ' See the article America, n° ioi — 113. 

Our author likevvife obferves, that though the ark 
relied on mount Ararat, yet we are not told where it 
was built, which might be far enough from the place 
where it is commonly fuppofed ; fo that thofe animals 
which are peculiar to America might not have fo far 
to travel to the ark as is commonly imagined. This 
argument, however, feems to be very inconclufive ; 
for though we Ihould fuppofe the ark to have been 
condruCted in America itfelf, the animals of Mefopo- 
tamia would have had as far to travel from thence to 
America, as the American animals from their own 
country to Mefopotamia, according to the ccmmoa 
opinion. But in whatever part of the earth Noah lived 
and the-ark was built, it was at God’s command that 
ihe feveral kinds of animals came thither in order to 
their prefervation ; and his command could bring 
them from the farthed parts of the earth during the 
120 years that the world lay under condemnation. 
Though after all, none of the animals might have very 
far to travel to the ark ; for if only one pair of each 
kind was created at firft, and all of thefe in or near 
one place, fince they were all brought before Adam, 
and received names from him, there is no abfurdity in 
fuppofmg that fome of every kind might remain in the 
country where they were firft produced, from whence 
Noah’s habitation might not be very didant. Neither 
can any objection be brought from the extinction of 
fome fpccies of animals in certain countries of the 
world, fince they might have been hunted and de- 
itroyed either by the human race or by other creatures. 
Thus it is faid, that there are now few or no deer in 
Switzerland, though formerly there were a great many 
when it was full of woods. In Britain alfo there are 
no wolves now to be found, though the ifland was in- 
39 felled with them in former times. 

Of the fub- In conlidering the fubjeCt of the deluge, among other 
fiftence of queftions which occur, one is, by what means were the 
carnivorous ravenolls animals, which feed only upon fldh, fnp- 
a “ iai *k in ported in the ark? For this fome authors have fup- 
6 r * pofed, that Noah, belides thofe animals whom he took 
into the ark for prefervation, took likewife a great 
number for (laughter. For this purpofe bilbop Wil¬ 
kins has allowed no fewer than 1825 fheep, though 
he was of opinion., that there were no carnivorous 
animals before the fiood ; and this latter opinion is 
adopted by Mr Cockburn. The idea indeed of flaugh- 
tering a number of harmlefs animals to fatisfy a few 
vile rapacious ones, and that too in a place deligned 
for the common afylum of the animal creation, feems 
inconfident with that febeme of mercy difplayed in 
the whole tranfadlion. It is by much the more pro¬ 
bable fuppofition then, that though fome animals had 
been accnftomed to live on flelh in their natural 
ftate, they could ncverthclefs fublill upon vegetable 
food. This feems the more probable, as fome animals 
naturally carnivorous, particularly dogs and cats, may 
be fupported in their domeltic (late by vegetable food 
alone. If we extend this to the whole canine and fe¬ 
line genera, we ffiall take in the mod of the beads of 
prey ; as lions, tygers, leopards, panthers, wolves, 
foxes, hyenas, &c. Bears are well known fometimes 
to feed on berries; ftiakes will eat bread and milk ; and 
there is no reafon to fuppofe that even the molt car¬ 


nivorous birds could not be kept alive by grain or 0- Deluge. 

ther vegetable food. By thus excluding fuch a nnm- '~~ v -- 

ber of ufelefs animals, a very conliderable fpace will WanTof » 
be allowed for the circulation of air in the ark, the proper cir- 
want of which feems to be the mod inexplicable dif- culatio'n of 
ficulty, if \vc may judge from the prefent conditution air the 
of things. It feems indeed to be certain, that no e- gfeateft 
qtial number of animals could fubfid fora twelvemonth difficulty- 
in an equal fpace fo clofely Ihut up as they were. 

The ark, it is trtre, contained near two’ millions of 
cubic , feet; but confidering the number of i;s in¬ 
habitants, the great fpace neceffary for the food 
with which they were to be fupplied, and the con¬ 
tinual pollution of the air by their dung and filth, 
as well as the effluvia from their 'bodies, 'there 
feems little probability that even fuch a vad bulk of 
air could fuffice for any length of time. This diffi¬ 
culty will appear the greater, when we confider that 
any ventilation was impoffible, as this could not have 
been done without opening both the door and win¬ 
dow; and,the former, we are certain, was not opened 
until the time that the command was given to come 
forth out of the ark. Neither is there the finalled 
probability, that the opening of a Angle window could 
renew the air is fuch a manner as to make it fit for 
breathing throughout the whole extent of the ark. 

In this particular therefore, we mud have recourfe to 
the immediate interpofition of Divine power, and fup¬ 
pofe that the air was miracnlouily prcl’erved ©f a dif¬ 
fident degree of purity, as the garments of the Ifrae- 
lires were preferved from turning old, and their feet 
from being aff&Sled by the journey through the defert 
in which they wandered fo long.—.Many‘Other-quef¬ 
tions concerning the economy of the ark might be 
propofed ; as, how they fupplied themfelves with wa¬ 
ter ? in what manner they could ufe fire for the dref- 
fing of their victuals ? See. But as every anfwer to thefe 
mud be founded wholly upon conjecture, and none 
can pretend that there was a natural impoffibility of 
effecting any of thefe things, we forbear to infid far¬ 
ther upon them. The cafe, however, it is very diffe¬ 
rent with refpeCt to the air neceffary for fudaining a- 
nimal life : for here their is a plain impoffibility in a 
natural way; nay, we may even doubt whether the 
general mafs of atmofphere, after being deprived of its 
elefflric matter, or otherwife altered in fuch a manner 
as to let fall fuch a quantity of the water it contain¬ 
ed, was fit fertile fupport of animal life; fo that a 
miracle would have been neceffary at any rale. To 
this indeed it may be replied, that on fuch a fuppo- 
firion, men and other animals would have been de- 
flroyed, not by the flood, but by the vitiated air they 
breathed. But, as lias been already hinted, it is im¬ 
probable that any living creature could refid the vio¬ 
lent rain which took place, and which would foon 
drive the birds from their ffielter, as the waters begin¬ 
ning to overflow the ground would foon expel the hu¬ 
man race from their houfes ; and it would not be till 
the end of the 40 days and 40 nights that the air 

could be at its word date, long before which time all 

animal life would be exiinCt. 41 

We (hall conclude this article with confidering fame Change* 
of the alterations which ate fuppofed to have taken w hich l> av e 
place in the world in confequence of the deluge. One 
of thefe is the much greater quantity of water on the q" en^/of 

prefent deluge. 
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Deluge- pivfent than on the old world. Dr Keil lias indeed 

—--' endeavoured to prove, that the prcfent extent of the 

furface of the waters is neceilary to ratio inch a quan¬ 
tity of vapours as may lhpply the furface of the earth 
with rain and with fprings. In anfwer to this, it is 
faid, that it mayjiully be qtteftioned whether all lprings 
are derived from the vapours railed by the fun’s heat ? 
and, 2. Whether the primitive earth flood in need of 
fuch a quantity of rain to render it fertile as the pre¬ 
fen t ? Dr Woodward gives the following reafbn for 
fuppofing the antediluvian feas to have been nearly of 
the fame extent with thofe at prefent, viz. that “ the 
fpoils of the fea, the iliells and other marine bodies, 
are left in fuch prodigious numbers, and in heaps upon 
heaps in the earth, bclides thofe which have long fince 
periilied, that they could not have been‘left in fuch 
quantities had not the feas occupied much the fame 
Ipace as they do now.” This argument, however, is 
thought by Mr Cockburn to be alfo inconclufive : 
“ For (fays he) 1. Animal food, whether fifh orflefh, 
was not ufed by mankind before the deluge : but, 
2. Suppofe it had, yet for the firft joo years the num¬ 
ber of mankind was but fmall, and likely at a great 
dillance from the fea; fo that the increafe of all kinds 
of fifli during fo long a time mud have been prodigi¬ 
ous. We need not be furprifed, then, at the immenfe 
quantities of the exuvias of marine animals left on the 
earth by the deluge. But the reafon he brings to 
prove that the feveral continents of the world were 
encompaffed by feas as they are now, viz. that as 
there are different forts of fifties in the different feas 
of the world, fo the exuviae of the fame kind are ge¬ 
nerally found upon contiguous lands, does not always 
hold, fince there are fome Iliells found in the continent 
which are firangers to the parts of the fea contermi¬ 
nous to thefe continents. That the feas in the pre¬ 
fent earth are vaftly more extended, and confequently 
the dry land fo much lefs in proportion, may likewife 
be inferred from the great multitude of iflands that 
lie near the fliores of the greater continents, if it be 
true what fome allege, that they are parts broken off 
by the deluge from the main land, which before that 
reached to and beyond them. And though iflands are 
thought to be rarely found in the great ocean, yet 
there have of late been found in the midfl of the In¬ 
dian ocean vafl chillers of iflands, &c. 

To all this it may be replied. That the Mofaic 
account fays nothing of the extent of the feas ei¬ 
ther before or after the flood; but Amply tells us, 
that the waters were poured out upon the furface of 
the earth from the windows of heaven and the foun¬ 
tains of the deep, and that as the flood decreased the 
waters returned from off the face of the earth. If part 
of them returned, we have not the leaft reafon to fnp- 
pofe that the whole did not do fo likewife. That the 
filh, as well as land animals, were more numerous in 
the antediluvian world than now when fuch quantities 
are deflroyed by mankind, is very probable, as we fee 
they abound to this day in uninhabited places. This 
may account for the aftoniftiing quantities of their 
exuviae to be met with in many different parts of the 
earth ; but from the formation of iflands noth'ng can 
be concluded concerning the antediluvian world. The 
— - Jate difeoveries have' fhown that many iflands have a 
Volcanic origin ; others are formed by the growth of 
Vol. V. 


coral; fome by an accumulation of fea-weeds and other LVv ■?. 

matters floating upon the furface of the ocean, and he- '-v—- 

tained upon fand banks or funk rocks; while not a 
few of thole near tits great continents owe tlieir origin 
to the quantities of mud brought down by the great 
rivers which empty tbemfelves into the ocean. Au¬ 
thentic hi (lory fcarce affords an iuftance of an iflatui 
formed by the breaking off a piece from the conti¬ 
nent, though it does many of iflands being joined t<» 
continents by fome. one or other of the caufes juft 
mentioned. 

The inferior fertility of t.he earth after the deluge is 
much infilled upon by the fame author, for the follow¬ 
ing rcafons: “ 1. The grant of animal food to Noah and 
his poflerity; which he thinks is an indication of great¬ 
er barrennefs in the ground than formerly. 2. Our 
Saviour compares the days of Noah with thofe of 
Lot; and as the country about Sodom is faid to have 
been exceedingly fertile like the garden of the Lord, 
he is of opinion that the antediluvian wotld miifl have 
been very fertile alfo. 3. As (according to DrVv'ood- 
ward) the firft earth brought forth all manner of 
plants of itfelf without any labour or culture of man, 
and even before there was a man to till the ground, 
we may reafonably fuppofe that the exterior llratum 
or furface of the earth confuted of fitch terreflrial 
matter as was fit for thefe produdtions ; that is, of 
a rich light mould, affording plentifully matter for 
vegetation. Now, though God was pleafed, upon 
man’s tranfgrcflion, to withdraw in part his benedic¬ 
tion from the earth ; yet the earth itfelf was untouch¬ 
ed till the deluge, the fame furface of rich mould was 
Hill upon it, and brought forth plentifully, efpecially 
when man’s culture for corn was added. But the 
inundation of waters at the deluge greatly altered the 
confutation of the earth itfelf: it mixed and confound¬ 
ed this upper ftratum of vegetative earth with other 
terreflrial matter not fit for vegetation, with fand, gra¬ 
vel, Hones, and all kinds of mineral matter, which mull 
needs render the earth in general much lefs fertile than 
before, and which made the plough neceffary to dig 
up the proper vegetative mould and bring it to the 
furface, and alfo manure or compoft to increafe and 
enrich ; neither of which before the flood it needed. 

4. There is a moral reafbn why the earth after the 
flood fhould be lefs fertile than before. The luxu¬ 
riant productions of the firft earth, after man’s nature 
became corrupted, and to deviate more and more from 
righteoufnefs, ferved only to excite and foment his 
lulls, and to minifter plentiful fuel to his vices and 
luxury. To cut off, therefore, fuch occalion of fin and 
wickednefs, God, in great mercy to men, retrench¬ 
ed the earth in its former fertility, thereby obliging 
them to labour and diligence, and employing molt of 
their time to procure their neceffary fubfiftence, which 
the earth by diligent culture will Hill afford, but not 
that luxuriant abundance it did before the flood. If 
we take a furvey of the different regions and countries 
of the world, we fhall find this to be the truth of the 
cafe. Some places, both in Alia and America, are 
as it were a paradife in refpeft of the reft, to fliow 
ns perhaps what was and would have been theftate of 
the earth had not men finned ; hut far the preateft 
part is nothing to be compared to thefe, and evidently 
fliows that effedt which the (ins of men had upon tlte 
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'Deluge. earth itfelf. In a word, if we take a furvey of the 
* v ' whole, it caunot be thought that the firft bleliing was 
reftored to the earth after the flood, or that it came 
o.tt of the hands of its maker in the ftate it is at pre- 
fent, iince la great a part of it bears Hill the marks of 
the curfe laid upon it.” 

Notwithftanding all that is here alleged, the extra¬ 
ordinary fertility of the ancient earth muff Hill ap¬ 
pear very problematical, if we confider all circumfian¬ 
ces. For, 

1. Even at the creation, when the earth was at its 
ntmolt perfection, we cannot fuppofe that every part 
of it produced fpontaneoufly like the garden of Eden. 
On the contrary, we are told that this garden was 
planted by the Lord God, and that Adam was put into 
it to drefs it and to keep it. It appears, therefore, that 
even in the Paradifaical Hate the earth would not have 
produced food for man without culture ; for as God 
planted the firft garden, there can be no doubt that 
had man continued in his Hate of innocence and mul¬ 
tiplied, he muft have planted other gardens when it be¬ 
came neceffary. After the fall, the fertility of the 
earth was exprefsly removed, and that not in a (light 
degree; but if we can judge from the prefent ftate of 
things, it muft have become extremely wild and bar¬ 
ren. Thus, when it is faid, “ Thorns alfo and thirties 
fhall it bring forth to thee;” we may judge of the 
Hate of the foil from that which we fee bringing forth 
thorns and thifiles at this day. Every one knows that 
an abundant crop of thefe weeds indicates poor ground, 
which will require a great deal of cultivation to bring 
it into order. Nay, that we may be fure that the cul¬ 
tivation of the earth was at this time no eafy matter, 
it is likewife faid, “ In forrow fhalt thou eat of it all 
the days of thy life.” Hence it would appear, that 
the antediluvian earth, inltead of being more fertile, 
was much more barren than at prefent. That the la¬ 
bour of cultivating the ground at that time was alfo 
fo great as to be almofl intolerable, is evident from the 
fpeech of Lantech on the birth of Noah : “ This 
fame (fays he) (hall comfort us concerning our work 
and toil of our hands, concerning the ground which 
the Lord hath curfed.” 

2. There is a very evident natural reafoti why the 
antediluvian world fhould have been more barren than 
the prefent, and why the deluge fhould have removed 
that barrennefs. Under the article Antediluvians, 
n° 19, it is hinted, that the purity of the air at that 
time was a principal caufe of the longevity of the hu¬ 
man race. If this was really the cafe, which is very 
probable, we muft fuppofe the atmofphere to have 
then contained a greater quantity of dephlogifiicated air 
than it does at prefent; for late experiments have put 
it beyond doubt, that from this the fupport cf animal 
life is immediately derived. But this kind of air, 
however favourable to animal life, is found to be very 
unfavourable to vegetation ; and therefore, in propor¬ 
tion to its abundance in the antediluvian atmofphere, 
the animals would be healthy, and the vegetables weak, 
puny, and fickly. But the deluge, by overflowing the 
earth for a whole year, deftroyed every animal and ve¬ 
getable, and confequently induced a vafl putrefaction 
all over the globe ; the confequence of which was the 
production, of an immenfe quantity of what is called 
phlogifticated air. This mixing with the pure atmo¬ 


fphere, vitiated it to fuch a degree as to make it lefs Deluge, 
friendly to animal life, but more fo to vegetation. v—- 

Hence the prefent world mull naturally be more fer¬ 
tile than the former; and not only on this account, 
but by reafon of its being manured by the flagnatiou 
of the waters upon its furface for a twelvemonth, and 
the immenfe quantity of animal matter left by them, 
the ground, inllead of being lclfened in its fertility as 
Dr Woodward fuppofes, muft have been reftored, as 
far as we can judge, to the very ftate it was in at its 
original formation. 

3. That this was really the cafe appears probable from 
what the Deity faid to Noah after offering up his facri- 
fice. “ 1 will not (fays he) curfe the ground any more 
for man’s fake.” Now this was plainly intimating that 
the earth was reftored to its primitive fertility, and 
that he would no more take it away ; for when he did 
fo to the primitive world it was in thefe words, “ Cur¬ 
fed is the ground for thy fake.” That the curfe here 
alluded to was really the depriving the earth of its 
fertility, and not, the overflowing the earth with water, 
is evident; becaufe, after declaring that he would no 
more curfe the ground for man’s fake, he adds, “ Nei¬ 
ther will I again fmite every living thing as I have 
done.” 

4. The moral reafons affigned why the prefent 
world fhould be lefs fertile than the former, feem 
to be inconclufive. However barren we may reckon 
the earth juft now, it is certain that it produces, 
or might produce, much more than w'ould fufiice for 
all its inhabitants. The difficulties which mankind 
undergo are not at all owing to the barrennefs of 
the earth ; but to their own conduit, or their oppref- 
fion of one another. , Neither does it clearly appear 
that animal food is really in any degree cheaper than 
vegetable, but rather the contrary ; fo that whatever 
was the reafon of this grant after the flood, we can¬ 
not fairly aferibe it to a forelight of the future bar¬ 
rennefs of the earth. 

Another queftioir which naturally occurs on the 
fubjedl of the deluge is, Whether there was any rain 
before it or not ? The argument againft the exillence 
of rain before the flood is obvioufly derived from the 
rainbow being made a fymbol of the divine favour im¬ 
mediately after. It is certain, indeed, that unlefs we 
fuppofe the nature of light or of water to have been 
different before this event from what it v/as afterwards, 
there is a natural impoffibility of the refraition of the 
fun’s light being prevented from Ihowing the appear¬ 
ance of a rainbow whenever the fun and cloud were 
in a certain poiition with regard to one another. It 
appears improbable, to thofe who take this fide of the 
queftion, that the Deity (hould inftitute any thing as 
an emblem of his difpleafure being turned away, when 
the fame emblem had been feen perhaps a very Ihort 
time before the cataftrophc happened. On the other 
hand it is replied, that there is no abfurdity in fuppo- 
fing this to have been the cafe : for though the rain¬ 
bow exifted before the deluge, yet it never was ap¬ 
pointed to be the fymbol of this particular event, viz. 
the reconciliation of the Deity ; and the impoffibility 
of vegetables being fupplied with a fufficient quantity 
of moifture without rain is likewife urged as a decifive 
argument. Still, however, it appears, that even ve¬ 
getation may fubfift, and that in its utmoft per¬ 
fection. 
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Demades feftion, without rain : for wc are informed, that by 
II means of a milt the ground was originally watered, 
Deme trius. anc j vegetables fupplied with moilture, before there 
' v was any rain ; and if this was the cafe at one time, 
it might have been at any other, or at any number of 
times we can luppofe. Indeed, as matters Hand at 
prefent, this would undoubtedly be a very fcanty fup- 
ply ; and perhaps fo it was in the antediluvian world : 
and thus the want of rain might have been one cauie 
of that barrennefs in the antediluvian world which we 
have already mentioned as probable, and which Mr 
Bryant mentions as the opinion of all the ancient my- 
thologifts. . 

For particular deluges, or overflowings of various 
parts of the earth by water, fee the article Inunda¬ 
tion. 

DEMADES, a famous Athenian, who, from be¬ 
ing a mariner, became a great orator, and appeafed 
Philip by his eloquence, after the famous victory over 
the Athenians at Cheronea, in the 338th year B. C. 

DEMAIN, or Demesne, in its common accepta¬ 
tion, is ufed for the lands round a manor-houfe, occu¬ 
pied by the lord. 

Demain, or Demefne, in law, is commonly under- 
flood to be the lord’s chief manor-place, with the 
lands thereto belonging, which he and his anceftors 
have, time out of mind, kept in their own manual oc¬ 
cupation. 

DEMAND, in its popular fenfe, denotes a calling 
for or requiring one’s due. 

Demand, inlaw, has a more fpecial fignification, 
as contradiftinguilhed from plaint: for all civil aftions 
are purfued either by demands or plaints ; according 
to which the purfuer is called either demandant or 
plaintiff: viz. in real adtions, demandant; and in per- 
fonal adions, plaintiff. See Plaintiff. 

There are two kinds of demands : the one in deed, 
defaBo, as in every precipe : the other in law, de jure ; 
fuch is entry in land, diftrefs for rent, &c. 

DEMEMBRATION, in Scots law. See Law, 
_N° clxxxvi. 17. 

DEMEMBRE, in heraldry, is faid of difmembered 
animals, or thofe with their limbs cut off. 

DEMENSE. See Demain. 

Demesne lands. See Revenue, n° j. 

DEMETiE (anc. geog.), a people of Britain, 
confldered as a branch of the Silnres, occupying that 
inner corner formed by the Briflol Channel and the 
Irilh Sea. 

DEMETRIA, a feftival in honour of Ceres, called 
by the Greeks Demeter. It was then cuftomary for 
the votaries of the goddefs to lafli themfelves with 
whips made with the bark of trees. The Athenians 
had a folemnity of the fame name in honour of Deme¬ 
trius Poliorcetes. 

DEMETRIO ViTTZ, a city of the duchy of Smo- 
lenfko, in the Rufliau empire, fituated upon the river 
Ugn, in E. Long. 37. o. N. Lat. 53. 20. 

DEMETRIUS, a fon of Antigonus and Strato- 
.nice, furnamed T oliorceies, “ Deflroyer of towns.’ 5 At 
the age of 22, he was fentby his father againft Ptolemy, 
who invaded Syria. lie was defeated near Gaza; 
but he foon repaired his lofs bv a vidory over one of 
the generals of the enemy. I-Ic afterwards failed witli 


a fleet of 2fo fhips to Athens, and reflored the Athe¬ 
nians to liberty, by freeing them from the power of 
Callander and Ptolemy, and expelling the garrifou, 
which was Aadoned there under Demetrius Phalem-s. 
After this fuccefsful expedition, he bcliegtd and t< oh 
Munychia, and defeated Callander at Thennopy!fe; 
His reception at Athens after thtfe vidorics was at¬ 
tended with the greatefl fervility, and the Athenians 
were not alhamed to raife altars to him as to a god, and 
confult his oracles. This uncommon fuccels railed 
the jealoufy of the fucceflbrs of Alexander, and Seleu- 
cus, Callander, and Lylimachus united to deflryy A:t- 
tigonus and his fon. Their hoflile armies met at 
Ipfus, 299 years before the Auguflan age. Amigo- 
1111s was killed in the battle; and Demetrius, after a 
fevere lofs, retired to Ephefus. His ill fuccefs railed 
him many enemies ; and the Athenians, who had late¬ 
ly adored him as a god, refufed to admit him into their 
city. He foon after ravaged the territory of Lyfl- 
machus, and reconciled himfelf to Seleucus, to whom 
he gave his daughter Stratonice in marriage. Athens 
now laboured under tyranny, and Demetrius relieved it 
and pardoned the inhabitants. Thelofsof his pofleffions 
in Alia recalled him from Greece, and he eftablilhed 
himfelf on the throne of Macedonia by the murder 
of Alexander the foil of Callander. Here he was con¬ 
tinually at war with the neighbouring Hates, and the 
fuperior power of his adverfaries obliged him to leave 
Macedonia, after he had fat on the throne for feven 
years. He palled into Afia, and attacked fome of the 
provinces of Lyfimachus with various fuccefs ; but fa¬ 
mine and peflilence deftroyed the greatefl part of his 
army, and he retired to the court of Seleucus for 
fupport and afliftance. He met with a kind recep¬ 
tion : but hoflilities were foon begun ; and after he 
had gained fome advantages over his fon-iii-law, De¬ 
metrius, was totally forfaken by his troops in the field 
of battle, and became an eafy prey to the enemy. 
Though he was kept in confinement by his fun-in¬ 
law, yet he maintained himfelf like a prince, and 
paffed his time in hunting and in every laborious ex- 
creife. His fon Antigonus offered Seleucus all his pof- 
feflions, and even his perfon, to procure his father’s li¬ 
berty ; but all proved unavailing, and Demetrius died 
in the 5:4th year of his age, after a confinement of 
three years, 286 years before Chrifl. His remains 
were given to Antigonus, and honoured with a fplen- 
did funeral pomp at Corinth, and thence conveyed to 
Demetrias. His pofterity remained in poffeflion of 
the Macedonian throne till the age of Perfeus, who 
was conquered by the Romans. Demetrius has ren¬ 
dered himfelf famous for his fondnefs of dillipation 
when among the dilfolute, and for his love of virtue 
and military glory in the field of battle. He has been 
commended as a great warrior ; and his ingenious in¬ 
ventions, his warlike engines, and flupendousmachines 
in his war with the Rhodians, juflify his claims to 
that character. He has been blamed for his voluptu¬ 
ous indulgences ; and his biographer obferves that no 
Grecian prince had more wives and concubines than 
Poliorcetes. His obedience and reverence to his fa¬ 
ther has been juflly admired ; and it has been obflr- 
ved, that Antigonus ordered the ambafladors of, a 
foreign prince, particularly to remark the cordiali- 
S B 2 ly 
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Demetrius, ty and frieiidihip which fublifted between him and his 

Demetrius, furmmed Gonatas, fucceeded his fa¬ 
ther Antigonus on the throne of Macedonia. He reign¬ 
ed 12 years, and was fucceeded by his fon Philip. 

Demetrius, a fon ofPhilip, king of Macedonia, 
■delivered as an hoftage to the Romans. His medefly 
delivered his father from a heavy accufation laid be¬ 
fore the Roman fenate. When he returned to Mace¬ 
donia, he was falfely accul'ed by his brother Perfeus, 
who was jealous of his popularity, and his father too 
creduloufly confented to his death. 

Demetrius I. furnamed Soter or Savior, was fon of 
Seleucus Philopator the fon of Antiocbus the Great, 
king of Syria. His father gave him as a hoftage to 
the Romans. After the death of Seleucus, Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, the deceafed monarch’s brother, 
uftirpcd the kingdom of Syria, ana fucceeded by his 
fon Antiochus Eupator. This ufurpation difpleafed 
Demetrius, who was detained at Rome. He procured 
his liberty on pretence of going to hunt, and fled to 
Syria, where the troops received him as their lawful 
fovereign. He put to death Eupator and Lyfias, and 
eftablilhed himfelf on his throne by cruelty and op- 
preflion. Alexander Bala, the fon of Antiochus Epi¬ 
phanes, laid claims upon the crown of Syria, and de¬ 
feated Demetrius in a battle, 250 years before Chrift. 

Demetrius II. furnamed Nicanor, or Conqueror, 
was fon of Soter, to whom he fucceeded by the af- 
fiftance of Ptolemy Philometer. He married Cleopa¬ 
tra, the daughter of Ptolemy, who was before the wife 
of the expelled monarch Alexander Bala. Demetrius 
gave himfelf up to luxury and voluptuoufnefs, and fuf- 
fered his kingdom to be governed by his favourites. 
At that time a pretended foil of Bala, called Diodorus 
Tryphon, feized a part of Syria ; and Demetrius, to op- 
pofe his antagonift, made an alliance with the Jews, 
and marched into the eaft, where he was taken by the 
Parthians. Phraates king of Partbia gave him his 
daughter Rhodogyne in marriage ; and Cleopatra was 
fa incenfed at this new connexion, that Ibe gave her- 
felf up to Antiochus Sidetes her brother-in-law, and 
married him. Sidetes was killed in a battle againft 
the Parthians, and Demetrius regained the polfeflton 
of the kingdom. His pride and oppreflion rendered 
him odious ; and his fubje&s alked a king of the hottfe 
of Seleucus from Ptolemy Phyfcon king of Egypt: 
and Demetrius, unable to reiift the power of his ene¬ 
mies, fled to Ptolemais, which was then in the hands 
of his wife Cleopatra. The gates were Unit up againft 
his approach by Cleopatra ; and he was killed by or¬ 
der of the governor of Tyre, whither he had fled for 
prote&ion, A. U. C. 627. He was fucceeded by 
Alexander Zebina, whom Ptolemy had raifed to the 
throne. 

Demetrius Phahreus , a celebrated orator and peripa¬ 
tetic philofopher, was the i'cholar of Theophraftus. He 
acquired fo much authority at Athens, that he govern¬ 
ed the city for ten years ; and ruled with fo much wif- 
dom and virtue, that they fet up 36 ftatues in honour 
of him. By the flanders of fome malicious perfons in 
his abfence, he was, however, condemned to die; and 
liis images were pulled down : which when Demetrius 
heard, he faid, they conld not pull down that virtue 
for which thofe images were fet up. He efcaped into 


Egypt, and was protected by Ptolemy Lagus. This' Demetrius 
king, it is laid, afked his advice concerning the fucecf- il : 
lion of his children to the throne; viz. whether he Bemiurge. 
ought to prefer thofe he had by Etrridice to Ptolemy “ 
Philadelpimsv.ho-mhebad by Berenice? and Demetrius 
advifed him to leave his crown to the former. This 
difpleafed Philadelphus fo much, char, his father being 
dead, he banilhed Demetrius; who was afterwards kill¬ 
ed by the bite of an afp. Demetrius compofed more 
works in profe and verfe than any other peripatetic of 
his time ; and his writings con-lifted of poetry, hiftory, 
politics, rhetoric, harangues, and embalhes. None of 
them are extant except his rhetoric, which is ufually 
printed among the Rhetores Seletli. 

Demetrius, a cynic philofopher, difciple of Apol¬ 
lonius Thyaneus, in the age of Caligula. The empe¬ 
ror wiflied to gain the philofopher to his ifitereft by a 
large prefect; but Demetrius refufed it with indigna¬ 
tion, and faid, If Caligula wilhes to bribe me, let him 
feud me his crown. Vefpafian was difpleafed with his 
infolence, and banilhed him to an illand. The cynic 
derided the punilhment, and bitterly inveighed againft 
the emperor. He died in a great old age ; and Se¬ 
neca obferves, that “ nature had brought him forth 
to lhow mankind that an exalted genius can live fecure- 
ly without being corrupted by the vice of the furround- 
ing world.” 

DEMI (formed from dimidiuni), a word ufed ill 
eompofnion with other Word's to fignify half. 

DEMi--Attici, boroughs or larger villages of Attica. 

The Athenian tribes were diftribuced into Demi. Ho¬ 
mer, in his catalogue, diftinguilhes the Athenians by 
the appellation Demos. And when Thefeus prevailed 
on them to quit the country and fettle at Athens, they 
ftill continued to frequent the Demi, and to perform 
their feveral religious ceremonies there (Paufanias, 

Livy). 

DEMi-Culverin, a piece of ordnance ufually 44 inches 
bore, 2700 pound weight, 10 feet long, and carrying 
point blank 175 paces. 

DEMi-Gulvcrin oj the leajl ftze, is 41 inches bore, 10 
feet long, and 2000 pound weight. It carries a ball 
of 4 inches diameter and of 9 pounds weight, and its 
level range is 174 paces. 

DEMi-Culvjrin of the large ft fort, is 4 1 inches bore, 

10J feet long, and weighs 3000 pounds weight. It 
carries a ball 4i inches diameter, weighing 12 pounds 
11 ounces, point blank 178 paces. 

DEMi-God. See Hero. 

DEMi-Gorge, in fortification, is that part of the poly¬ 
gon which remains after the flank is raifed, and goes 
from the curtin to the angle of the polygon. It is half 
of the vacant fpace or entrance into a baftion. 

DEMi-Quaver, a note in mufic, two of which are e- 
qual to a quaver. 

DsMi-Semi-Qttaver, in mufic, the fhorteft note, two 
of them being equal tp a femi-quaver. 

DEMISE, in law, is applied to an eftate either in 
fee-fimple, fee-tail, or for term of life or years ; and 
fo it is commonly taken in many writs. The king’s 
death is in law termed the demife of the king. 

Demise, and Redemise, denote a conveyance 
where there are mutual leafes made from one to ano¬ 
ther of the fame land, or fomething out of it. 

DEMIURGE (from ft pi o 5 , which denotes a public 

fervant f 
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Democracy fcrvai.i, and ypyovwork), in the mythology of the eaft- 
Democri- e rn philofophers, tv as one of the icons employed by 
the i'uprcme Deity in the creation of the world. The 
character they give him is a compound of lhiuing qua¬ 
lities and inliipportable arrogance ; and ins cxcetuve 
lull of empire effaces his talents and virtues. He is 
reprefented as claiming dominion over the new world 
he has formed, as his foveieign right ; and excluding 
totally the fupreme Deity from all concernment in it, 
he demands front mankind, for himlelf and his aiio- 
eiates, divine honours. 

DEMOCRACY, from people, and xpan/v to 

command or govern ,• the fame with a popular govern¬ 
ment, wherein the fupreme power is lodged in the hands 
of the people : fuch were Rome and Athens of old ; 
but as to the modern European republics, Bafil only ex¬ 
cepted, their government comes nearer to ariflocracy 
than democracy. See Law, no iy. 

DEMOCRITUS, one of the greatefl: philofophers 
of antiquity, was born at Abdera, a town of Thrace, 
about the 8oth Olympiad ; that is, about 460 years 
before Chrill. Elis father, fays Valerius Maximus, 
was able to entertain the army of Xerxes ; and Dio¬ 
genes Laertius adds, upon the teffimony of Herodotus, 
that the king, in requital, prefented him with fome 
Magi and Chaldeans. From thefe Magi and Chalde¬ 
ans Democritus received the firllpart of his education ; 
and from them, whilftyet a boy, he learned theology 
and aflronomy. He next applied to Leucippus, and 
learned from him the fyltem of atoms and a vacuum. 
His father dying, the three Tons, for fo many there were, 
divided the ellate. Democritus made, choice of that 
part which confided in money, as being, though the 
lead; lhare, the moll convenient for travelling; and it 
isfaid, that his portion amounted to above ico talents, 
which is near 20,oool. Sterling. Elis extraordinary 
inclination for the fciences and for knowledge, induced 
him to travelintoall parts of the world where he hoped 
to find learned men. He went to vifit theprieflsof 
Egypt, from w hom he learned geometry ; he conlulted 
the Chaldeans and the Perfian philofophers ; and it is 
faid, that he penetrated even into India and Ethiopia, 
to confer with the Gymnofophills. In thefe travels 
bewailed his fubliancc; after which, at his return, he 
was obliged to be maintained by his brother ; and if 
he had not given proofs of the greatefl underflanding, 
and thereby procured to himfelf the highell honours, 
and the flrongeft interefl of his country, he would have 
incurred the penalty of that law which denied the in¬ 
terment in the family-fepulchre to rbofe who had fpent 
their patrimony. After his return from travelling, he 
lived at Abdera, and governed there in amofl abfolute 
manner, by virtue of his confummate wifdom. The 
magiftrates of that city made him a prefent of joo ta¬ 
lents, and eredled llatues to him even in his lifetime : 
but being naturally more inclined to contemplation 
than delighted with public honours and employments, 
he withdrew into folitude and retirement. Democri¬ 
tus inceflantly laughed at human life, as a continued 
farce, which made the inhabitants'of Abdera think he 
was mad ; on which they fent for Hippocrates to cure 
him : but that celebrated phyfician having difeourfed 
with the philofopher, told the Abderians, that he had 
a great veneration for Democritus ; and that, in his 
opinion, thofe who ellcemed themfdvcs the molt heal¬ 


thy were the molt difttmpered. Democritus died, ac- Duv.or.- 
coi ding to Diogenes Latriius, in the ill year before Arable, 
the Chrillian era, aged 109. It is laid that he put ! 
out his eyes, in order that he might meditate more 
profoundly on philofophical ful>jt£ls ; but this has - L ” es ' 
little probability. He was the author of many book 1 :, 
which are loll; and irom thefe Epicurus borrowed his 
phiiolophy. 

DEMONSTRABLE, a term ufed in the fchools 
to fignify that a thing may be clearly proved. Thus, 
it is demonltrable, that the three angles of a triangle 
are equal to two light ones. 

DEMONSTRATION, in logic, a feries of fyllo- 
gifms, all whofe premiffes are either definitions, fe!f- 
evidenr truths, or proportions already eflablilhed. See 
Logic. 

DEMONSTRATIVE, ingrarnmar, a term given 
to fuch pronouns as ferve to indicate or point out a 
thing. Of this number are hie, hac , hoc, among the 
Latins ; and this, that, thefe thofe, in Englilh. 

DEMONSTHENES, the famous Athenian orator, 
was born at Athens 381 B. C. He loft his father at 
feven years of age ; and was placed under the conduit 
of guardians, who robbed him of his fubftancc, and nc- - 
gledled his education. Demofthenes repaired tbislofs 
by his love of eloquence and his extraordinary abilities. 

Ele became the difciple of Iftcus and Plato, ar.d ap¬ 
plied himfelf to ftudy the orations of Ifocrates. At 
the. age of 17 he gave an early proof of his eloquence 
and abilities againrt his guardians, from whom he ob¬ 
tained the retribution of the greatefl part of his cicate. 

His rifing talents were, however, impeded by various 
natural deft’etfts. But thefe were at laft conquered by 
dint of refohition and unwearied attention. He. de¬ 
claimed by the fea-fhore, that he might be ufed to the 
noife of a tumultuous affembly ; and with the pebbles in : 
his mouth, that he might corredi a defedt in his fpcech. 

He pradlifed at home with a naked fword hanging 
over his flioulder, that he might check an ungraceful 
motion to which he was fubjedt. He alio confined 
himfelfin a fublerraneous cave, to devote himfelf more 
elofely to ftudiotis purfuits ; and to eradicate all curi- 
ofuy of appearing in puulic, he fltavetl one half cl his 
head. In this folitary retirement, by the help of a 
glimmering lamp, he compofcd the greatefl part of his 
orations, which have ever been the admiration of every 
age ; though his contemporaries and rivals inveighed 
againft them, and obferved that they frnelt of oil. Elis 
abilities as an orator raifed him to confeqnence at A- 
thens, and he was footi placed at the l.ead of govern¬ 
ment. In this public capacity he rottfed his country¬ 
men from their indolence, and animated them againft 
the encroachment of Philip of Macedonia. In the 
battle of Cherounsea, Demofthenes betrayed his pufila- 
nimity, and faved his life by flight. After the death 
of Philip, be declared himfelf warmly againft his fou 
and fucceffor Alexander ; and when the Macedonians 
demanded of the Athenians their orators, Demofthenes 
reminded his countrymen of the fable of the fneep • 
which delivered tl.cir dogs to the wolves. By the 
prevalence of party, however, lie was forced to retire 
from Athens ; and in his bauifbmenr, which he palled 
at Troezenand Aegina, he lived with more effemi¬ 
nacy than true hcroifm. When Antipater made war 
againft Greece after the death ctf Alexander, Demoft- 
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ISemoft- hencs was publicly recalled from his exile, and a galley 
beues. was fent to fetch him from Angina. His return was 
attended with much fplendor, and all the citizens 
crowded at the Piraeus to fee him land. His triumph 
and popularity were fhort. Antipater and Cratcrus 
were near Athens, and demanded all the orators to be 
delivered up into their hands. Demolthenes fled to 
the temple of Neptune in Calauria ; and when he faw 
that all hopes of fafety were vanilhed, he took a dofe 
of poifon, which he always carried in a quill, and ex¬ 
pired on the day that the Thefmoplioria were celebra¬ 
ted, 322 years before Chrift. The Athenians raifed a 
brazen flattte to his honour, with an infeription tranf- 
lated into this diftich : 

Si iibi par menti robur , Vir magne, fuijfet , 

Gracia non JS/Lacedo fuccubuijfct hero. 

Denioftheiies has been delervedly called the prince 
cj orators. Indeed no orator had ever a finer field 
than Demofthenes in his Olynthiacs and Philippics, 
which are his capital orations ; and undoubtedly to 
the greatticfs of thefubjeft, and to that integrity and 
public fpirit which breathe in them, they owe a large 
portion of their merit. The fubjedl is, to excite 
the indignation of his countrymen again!! Philip of 
Macedon, the public enemy of the liberties of Greece; 
and to guard them again!! the treacherous meafures 
by which that crafty tyrant endeavoured to lull them 
into a neglebt of their danger. To attain this 
end, we fee him ufe every proper means to ani¬ 
mate a people diftinguHhed by jufiice, humanity, and 
valour; but in many inftances become corrupt and 
degenerate. He boldly accufes them of venality, in¬ 
dolence, and indifference to the public good : while, 
at the fame time, he reminds them of their for¬ 
mer glory, and of their prefent refources. His con¬ 
temporary orators, who were bribed by Philip, and 
who perfuaded the people to peace, he openly re¬ 
proaches as traitors to their country. He not only 
prompts to vigorous meafures, but teaches how they 
are to be carried into execution. His orations are 
llrongly animated, and full of the impetuofity and ar¬ 
dour of public fpirit. Iiis compofition is not diftin- 
guiflied by ornament and fplendor. It is an energy 
of thought, peculiarly his own, which forms his cha- 
radier, and raifes him above his fpecies. He feems 
not to attend to words, but to things. We forget 
tire orator, and think of the fubjedf. He has no pa¬ 
rade and oftentation, no fiudied introdudlions: but is 
like a man full of hisfubjedl; who, after preparingliis 
audience by a fentence or two for the reception of 
plain truths, enters diredlly on bufmefs. 

Tire fiyle of Demofthenes is ftrong and concife ; 
though fometimes, it mud be con felled, harfti and 
abrupt'. His words are highly exprelfire, and his ar¬ 
rangement firm and manly. Negligent of idler graces, 
he i'eenis to have aimed at the fublime which lies in 
fenciment. His adtion and pronunciation are faid to 
have been uncommonly vehement and ardent; which, 
from the manner of his writings, vve Ihould readily 
believe. His character appears to have been of the 
auitere rather than of the gentle kind. He is always 
grave, ferious, pafikmaie , never degrading himfelf, 
r.or attempting any thing like pleafantry. If his 
admirable eloquence be in any refpedt faulty, it is 
that he fometimes borders on the hard and dry. He 


may be thought to want fmoothnefs and grace : which DemofU 
is attributed to his imitating too clofely the manner of henes 
Thucydides, who was his great model for fiyle, and DemplUr- 
whofe hiftory he is faid to have tranferibed eight times * v 
with his own hand. But thefe defedls are more than 
atoned for by that malterly force of mafeuline elo¬ 
quence, which, as it overpowered all who heard it, 
cannot in the prefent day be read without emotion. 

Cicero calls hint a perfedl model, and fuch as he him¬ 
felf wifhed to be. Thefe two great princes of eloquence 
have been often compared together ; but the judgment 
hefitates to which to give the preference. The Arch- 
bi!hopof Cambray, however, feems to have Hated their 
merits with great jufiice and perfpicuity in his Reflec¬ 
tions on Rhetoric and Poetry. The paffage, tranfla- 
ted, is as follows. “ I do not hefitate to declare, that 
1 think Demofthenes fuperior to Cicero. I am per¬ 
fuaded no one can admire Cicero more than I do. He 
adorns whatever he attempts. He does honour to 
language. Pie difpofes of words in a manner peculiar 
to himfelf. His fiyle has great variety of charadter. 
Whenever he pleafes, he is even concifeand vehement; 
for infiance, again!! Cataline, again!! Verres, again!! 

Antony. But ornament is too vifible in his writings. 

His art is Wonderful, but it is perceived. When the 
orator is providing for the fafety of the republic, he 
forgets not himfelf, nor permits others to forget him. 
Demofthenes feems to efcape from himfelf, and to fee 
nothing but his country. He feeks not elegance of 
expreffion ; unfought for he poffelles it. He is fupe¬ 
rior to admiration. He makes ufe of language, as a 
model! man does of drefs, only to cover him. He 
thunders, he lightens. He is a torrent which carries 
every thing before it. We cannot criticife, becaufe 
we are not ourfelves. His fubjedt enchains our atten¬ 
tion, and makes us forget his language. We lofe him 
from our fight: Philip alone occupies our minds. I 
am delighted with both thefe orators ; but I confefs 
that I am lefs affedied by the infinite art and magnifi¬ 
cent eloquence of Cicero, than by the rapid fimplicity 
of Demofthenes.” 

DEMPSTER (Thomas), a very learned man, hut 
of a Angular charadler. He was born in Scotland, but 
we do not find in what year. Pie went over to France 
for the fake of embracing the catholic religion, and 
taught claffical learning at Paris about the beginning 
of the 17th century. Tho’ his bufinefs was to teach 
fchool; yet he was as ready to draw his fword, and as 
quarrelfome as if he had been a duellifi by profefiion : 
and it is faid, that there fcarce palled a day but he had 
fomething or other of this kind upon his hands. This 
fpirit and turn of temper drew him into many ferapes 
and one in particular, which obliged him to quit the 
country. Grangier, principal of the college of Beau¬ 
vais at Paris, being obliged to take a journey, appoint¬ 
ed Dempfter his fubftitute. Dempfter caufed whip a 
fcholar, in full fchool, for challenging one of his fel¬ 
lows to fight a duel. The fcholar, to revenge this af¬ 
front, brought three gentlemen of his relations, who 
wereof the king’s life-guards, into the college. Eemp- 
ftcr made the win Is college take arms; hamftrung the 
three life-guard-mens horfes before the college gate; 
and put himfelf into fuch a pofiure of defence, that 
the three fpirks were forced to a!k for quarter. He 
gave them their lives ; but imprifoned them, and did 

not 
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Dempfter not rcleafc them for fome clays. They fought another 
11 way to revenge themfelves : they caufed an infornta- 
Denbigh t j on t0 mac (e of the life and moral behaviour of 
v Dempfter, and got fome witnelfes to be heard again!! 
him. Upon this he went over to England, where he 
found refuge; but did not make any long ftay. He 
« went abroad again, and read ledhires upon polite learn¬ 
ing in feveral univerfities; in that of Nifrnes particu¬ 
larly, where he difputed for a profeffor’s chair, and ob¬ 
tained it. He went to Bologna, and was profelfor 
there for the remainder of his life; and was then alfo 
admitted a member of the Academy della Rotte. He 
died there in September 1625, leaving behind him fe¬ 
veral learned works ; as Commentaries on Rofinus de An.* 
tiquitatibus Romanorum , and upon Claudian, See.; four 
books of Epiftles; feveral dramatic pieces, and other 
poems; fome books of law ; an Apparatus to the Hi- 
ftory of Scotland; a Martyrology of Scotland ; and a 
Lift of the Scottilh Writers. 

Dempster of Court, the name formerly given in Scot¬ 
land to the common executioner or hangman. 

DEMSTER, or Deemster. See Deemster. 

DEMULCENTS, among phyficians, medicines 
good againft acrimonious humours. Such are the roots 
of marlh-mallows, of white lilies, of liquorice, and of 
viper-grafs, the five emollient herbs, &c. 

DEMURRAGE, in commerce, an allowance made 
to the mafter of a ihip by the merchants, for flaying in 
a port longer than the time firft appointed for his de¬ 
parture. 

DEMURRER, in law, a flop put to any aftion 
upon fome point of difficulty which muft be determined 
by the court, before any further proceedings can be 
had in the fuit. 

DEN, a fy liable which, added to the names of places, 
Ihows them to be fituated in valleys or near woods; as 
Tcnterden. 

DENARIUS, in Roman antiquity, the chief filver 
coin among the Romans, worth in Sterling money about 
fevenpence three farthings As a weight, it was the 
feventh part of a Roman ounce. 

Denarius is alfo ufed in law-books for an En- 
gliffi penny. 

DENBIGHSHIRE, a county of Wales, bounded 
on the fouth by Merioneth and Montgomery Ihires, 
on the north by Flintfttire and the Irifli Sea, on the 
weft by Caernarvon and part of Merioneth (hire. It is 
about 40 tnileslongand 21 broad. The air is whole- 
forne, but fharp ; the county being pretty hilly, and the 
fnow lying long on the tops of the mountains. The foil 
in general is barren ; but the vale of Clwyd, fo called 
from its being watered by that river, is a very fertile 
pleafant fpot, of great extent, and well inhabited. The 
chief commodities are black cattle, flieep, and goats, 
rye, called here avtelcorn, and lead-ore. The county 
fends two members to parliament, viz. knight for tlie 
fhire, and a burgefs for Denbigh the capital. 

Denbigh, the capital town of Denbighlhire in N. 
Wales. It is feated on the fide of a rocky hill, 011 a 
branch of the river Clwyd, and was formerly a place 
of great ftrength, with an impregnable caftle, now de- 
moliftted. It is pretty large, well built, and inhabited 
by tanners and glovers, and gives the title of Earl to 
the noble family of Fielding. W. Long. 3. 30. N. 
Lat 53. ij. ' 


DENDERMOND, a handfomc and ftrong town Bendcr- 
of the Aultrian Netherlands, in Flanders, with a ftrong mond 
citadel. It was taken by the allies in 1706, and by 1 ) 
the French in 1745. It is furrounded by marlhes and I)en ^ r ® m£ " 
fine meadows, which the inhabitants can lay under wa- ... v J_ - 
ter when they pleafe. It is feated at the confluence of 
the rivers Dender and Schelde. E. Long. 4. 3 - 
Lat. 51. 3. 

DENDRACHATES, in natural hiftory, the name 
ufed by the ancients for an extremely elegant and 
beautiful fpccies of agate, the gtound of which is 
whitifh, variegated with veins of a brighter white. 

Thefe veins are beautifully difpofed in a number of va¬ 
rious figures; but generally in many concentric irregu¬ 
lar circles, drawn round one or more points. It is' 
common alfo, in various parts of this ftone, to find very 
beautiful^delineations of trees, moffes, fea- plants, and- 
the like, fo elegantly exprefled, that many have erro- 
neoufly taken them for real plants included in the fub- 
ftance of the ftone; whence the name dendrachcites. 

DENDRANATOMY, a term ufed by fome far a 
defeription of the various parts of trees; as root, trunk, 
branch, bark, wood, pith, flower, fruit, &c. See 
Plants, Vegetation, &c. 

DENDROMETER (from aw/fov a tree and 
I meafure'), an inftrument lately invented by Me lira 
Duncombe and Whittel, for which they obtained a 
patent, fo called from its life in meafuring trees. This P' at ® 
inftrument confifts of a femicircle A, divided into two ^LXV.. 
quadrants, and graduated from the middle ; upon the 
diameter B there hangs a plummet L for fixing the 
inftrument in a vertical petition ; there is alfo a chord 
D parallel to the diameter, and a radius E, palling at 
right angles through the diameter and chord. From 
a point on the radius hangs an altimeter C, between 
the chord and diameter, to which is fixed a frrall femi¬ 
circle G, and a ferew to confine it in any pofition. 

The altimeter, which is contrived to form the fame 
angle with the radius of the .inftrument as the tree 
forms with the horizon,-is divided from its centre both . 
ways into forty equal parts ; and thefe pans are again 
fubdivided into halves and quarters. Upon the fir,all 
femicircle G, on which is accounted the quantity of 
the angle made by the altimeter ai.d radius, are ex¬ 
prefled degrees from 60 to 120, being 30 on each qua¬ 
drant. The radius is numbered with the fame fcale 
of divifions as the altimeter. There is alfo a nonius 
to the fmall femicircle, which fhows the quantity of 
an angle to every five minutes. On the back of the 
inftrument the flock M of the Aiding piece is confined 
to the axis N, which moves concentrically parallel to 
the elevation index F on the oppofite fide, to which it 
is fixed. This index is numbered by a icale of equal 
divifions with the altimeter and radius : at the end of 
the index is a nonius, by which the angles of elevation 
above, or of depreflion below, the horizon, meafured 
upon the femicircle of the inftrument, are determined 
to every five minutes. There is alfo a groove in the 
radius, that fiides acrofs the axis by means of a ferew 
I, working between the chord and femicircle of the - 
inftrument ; and this ferew is turned by , the key O. 

Upon the flock M is a Aiding piece, P that always 
afts at right angles with the altimeter, by means of a 
groove in the latter. To the fltank of the Aiding 
piece is afixed a moveable limb Q, which forms the 
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fame angle with the altimeter as the bough forms 
with the body or trunk of the tree. This limb may¬ 
be of any convenient length, divided into equal parts 
of the fame fcalc with all the foregoing divifions. At 
the extremity of the fixed axis, on a centre, an index 
R, with tclefcopic lights, works horizontally upon the 
moveable limb of the Hiding piece. Upon this hori¬ 
zontal index II may be fixed a fmall quadrant T, dc- 
feribed with any convenient radius from the centre on 
which the index moves, and divided into 90 degrees, 
beginning at a right line drawn from the centre at 
right angles with the fiducial edge of the laid index ; 
and upon the extremity of the axis is a nonius, where¬ 
by to determine the quantity of an angle upon the 
quadrant every five minutes. There are alfo two fmall 
circular arches S, S, ferving to keep the fights in a 
parallel polition, each containing an equal number of 
degrees. Upon thefe arches is meafured the angle, 

, fubtendiog a fide equal to the difference of the alti¬ 
tudes of the obferved objcdls above the plane of the 
horizon, and whofe bafe is the neared diflance between 
the perpendiculars in which thefe objedts are fitua- 
ted. The dendrometer is fitted to a theodolite, and 
may he ufed either with or without it as occafion re¬ 
quires. 

The principal ufe of this inftrument is for meafiiring 
the length and diameter of any tree, perpendicular or 
oblique, to an horizontal plane, or in any fttuation of 
the plane on which it reds, or of any figure, whether 
regular or irregular, and alfo the length and diameter 
of the boughs, by mere infpeftion; and the inventors 
of it have calculated tables, annexed to their account 
of the inftrument itfelf, by the help of which the quan¬ 
tity of timber in a tree is obtained without calculation, 
©1- the ufe of a Aiding rule. The inftrument is rec¬ 
tified by fetting it in a perpendicular polition, by means 
of the plummet, and ferewing it to the ftaff; then the 
altimeter is placed in the exact polition of the tree, whe¬ 
ther perpendicular, reclining, or inclining, and ferew- 
ed faft. If the tree ftands on level ground, the hori¬ 
zontal diflance from the tree to the axis of the inftru¬ 
ment is meafured with a tape-line, and the radius is 
moved with the key till that diflance be cut upon it 
by the infide of the diameter: but if the ground be 
Hunting, the diflance from the tree to the inftrument 
is meafured, and the elevation index is moved till the 
point of the tree from which the diflance was meafured 
is feen through the fights, and there ferewed faft; and 
the radius is moved backwards or forwards with the 
key till this diflance is put upon the elevation index 
by the perpendicular line of the altimeter ; and the ho¬ 
rizontal line will be marked upon the, radius by the 
infide of the diameter. In order to obtain the length 
ct' the tree, the elevation index is firft moved down¬ 
wards, till the bottom of the tree cut by the hori¬ 
zontal wires is obfprved through the lights, and the 
feet and inches marked by the index upon the alti¬ 
meter below the point of light or horizontal line 
are noted down; then the index is moved upwards 
till the part to which you would meafure, cut by the 
horizontal wires, is feen, and the feet and inches 
marked on the altimeter above the point of fight are 
noted : thefe two quantities added together give the 
.ex-iil length of the tree, which is inferred in a field- 
look. For the girth of the tree, the circumference 


in that part wftere the horizonal diflance was taken, Demh-oroc- 
is meafured with the tape-line; and a fixth part of ter, 
this circumference is added to the diflance cn the ra- Uendro- 
dius, which was before cut by the infide of a diame- . 
ter, becaufe the tape-line, in taking, the diflance, can¬ 
not be applied to the centre of the body of the tree; 
then the elevation index is lowered to that part of the 
tree, of which the diameter is to be taken and ferewed 
faft. Set the moveable limb of the Hiding piece 
quite ftraighr, and the edge of the horizontal index 
upon the firft divifion of it. Turn the whole inftru¬ 
ment about to the left hand till you fee through 
the fights the left fide of the tree cut exactly by 
the perpendicular wires ; then the inftrument be¬ 
ing fixed, move the fights only upon the Hiding- 
piece, till you fee the right fide of the tree cut alfo by 
the perpendicular wires ; and you will find the true 
diameter marked by the horizontal index upon the. 

Aiding piece, which is to be entered in a diftindt co¬ 
lumn of the field-book. 

For the boughs: let the diflance on the radius be 
now reduced to its former quantity, and the elevation 
index moved upwards till the bough is feen through 
the fights and ferewed faft. Set the moveable part of 
the Hiding piece in 'a polition parallel to the bough, 
and the edge of the horizontal index on the firft divi¬ 
fion of it. Turn the whole inftrument about till you 
fee through the fights the Ihoot of the bough clofe 
to the trunk cut by the perpendicular wires; then 
move the fights till yon fee the other end of the bough 
cut by the faid wires, and note the feet and inches 
marked by the horizontal index on the moveable limb 
of the Hiding piece, which will give the true length of 
the bough to be inferred in the field-book. And the 
girth of the bough may be obtained by directing the 
fights of that part of it- whofe girth is defired ; then 
by moving the elevation index downwards till you fee 
the under fide of the bough cut by the horizontal 
wires, and there noting the feet and inches marked by 
the faid index on the altimeter; after which, let the 
elevation index be moved upwards till the upper fide 
of the bough cut by the horizontal wires is feen ; the 
feet and inches marked upon the altimeter are to be 
noted as before. The former quantity fob trailed from 
the latter, will give the true diameter of the bough, 
which is entered in the field-bood. The true folidity 
both of the body of the tree and of the boughs may be 
found from the diameter and lengths in tables calcula¬ 
ted for this purpofe. 

The dendrometer, fitted to a theodolite, may be 
applied to meafiiring the heights and diftances of ob¬ 
jects, accellible or inacceffible, whether fitnated in 
planes parallel or oblique to the plane in which the 
inftrument is placed. It may be alfo nfed for taking 
all angles, whether vertical, horizontal, or oblique, in 
any pofition of the planes in which they are formed ; 
and thus for facilitating the practical operations of en¬ 
gineering, land furveying, levelling, mining, &c. and 
for performing the various cafes of plane trigonometry 
without calculation; of which the inventors have fub- 
joined to their account of this inftrnment many ex¬ 
amples. 

DENDROPKOIIIA, in antiquity, the carrying 
of boughs or branches of trees ; a religious ceremony 
-fo called, bccaufe certain priefts called from thence 
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D«nct dendrophor't, trce-bcarcrs marched in proceffion, carry- 
11 ing the branches of trees in their hands in honour of 
Denmark. f ome g 0c ^ as Bacchus, Cybele, Sylvanus, &c. The 
v college of the dcndrophori is often mentioned in an¬ 
cient marbles; and we frequently fee in baffo relievos 
the bacchanals reprefented as men carrying little fhrubs 
or branches of trees. 

DENEB, an Arabic term fignifying tail, ufed by 
aftronomers to denote feveral fixed liars. Thus, deneb 
eleet, fignifies the bright ftar in the lion’s tail. Deu-.b 
tdigege, that in the fwan’s tail, Sec. 

DENHAM (Sir John), an eminent Englilh poet, 
the only fon of Sir John Denham, chief baron of Lhe 
exchequer in Ireland, and one of the lords commiffion- 
ers there, was born in Dublin in 161j ; but his father, 
in 1617,-being made a baron of the exchequer in 
England, he received his education in that country. 
In his youth he followed gaming more than any 
thing elfe; but, in 1641, publifhed a tragedy called 
the Sophy, which was much admired by the belt 
judges; and, in 1643, wrote his famous poem called 
Cooper's Hill ; which Mr Dryden pronounces will ever 
be the ftandard of good writing for majefty of ftyle. 
Denham was fent antbalfador from Charles II. to the 
king of Poland ; and at the Reiteration was made 
furveyor-general of his majefty’s buildings, and crea¬ 
ted knight of the Bath. On obtaining this poll, he is 
faid to have renounced his poetry for more important 
lludies ; though he afterwards wrote a fine copy of 
verfes on the death of Cowley. He died at his office 
in W hitehall in 1668 ; and his works have been often 
fince printed. 

DENIER, a fmall French copper-coin, of which 
twelve make a fol. 

There were two kinds of deniers, the one tournois, 
the other parifis, whereof the latter was worth a fourth 
part more than the former. 

DENIZEN, in Englilh law, an alien made a fubjedt 
by the king’sletters-patent; otherwifecalled donaifon, 
becaufe “ his legitimation proceeds ex donations regis, 
from the king’s gift.” 

A denizen in Britain is in a kind of middle Hate be¬ 
tween an alien and a natural born fnbjedt, and partakes 
of both of them. He may take lands by purchafeor de- 
vife, which an alien may not; but cannot take by inhe¬ 
ritance ; for his parent, through whom he mull claim, 
being an alien, had no inheritable blood, and therefore 
could convey none to the fon ; and, upon a like de- 
fedl of blood, the ilTue of a denizen born before deni, 
zation, cannot inherit to him ; but his iffue born after 
may. A denizen is not excnfed from paying the 
alien’s duty, and fome other mercantile burdens. And 
no denizen can be of the privy council; or either houfe 
of parliament, or have any office of trull civil or mili¬ 
tary, or be capable of any grant of lands, &c. from 
the crown. 

DENMARK, one of the moll ancient monarchies 
in Europe, comprehending the peninfula of Jutland, 
and the i(lands of Zealand, Tunen, &c. But Denmark, 
properly fo called, is only that part of Scandinavia 
which formerly went by the name of Cimbrica Cher- 
fonefus, and now is called Jutland. Including Hol- 
flein, it is bounded by the fea called the Categate on the 
north; by the Baltic on the eafl; by the river Elbe, 
which feparates i t from Bremen, on the fouth; and by 
Vol. V. 


the duchy of Saxe-Law cn’burg towards the fomh-ealt; Denmark, 
extending from 54. 40. to 5b. 20. N. Lat. ~—-—- 

The origin ol the name Denmark is very uncertain. jj 
T he molt probable conjecture concerning it is that of w } lc . nce 
Suxo-Hrammaiicus, the molt ancient and bell Daniih derived, 
hiltorian. He derives it from ban the ion of Humble, 
the firlt king, and Mark or Marc, fignifying a coun¬ 
try in feveral dialedts of the Teutonic; according to 
which etymology, the word Denmark lignites the » 
land, or country, of ban. — 1 his Dan is thought to Dan the 
have lived about 1038 years befoie the Chrinian era. Crll 
Alniolt all hiftorians agree that he was the fon of 
Humble, a native of Zealand. 1 is polfdlions and in¬ 
fluence were very conlidcr.ible, not only in Zealand, 
but in the iflands of Langland and Molua. It was his 
courage, however, and Ikill in the art of war, that in. 
duced the inhabitants of Denmark to choofc him for 
their king. He was called to the alliltance of the Jut¬ 
landers upon an irruption of the Saxons into then ter¬ 
ritories, and prolnifed the fovercignty of the country 
if he drove out the enemy. On this lie immediately 
raifed an army, gained a complete victory over the 
Saxons, and obliged them to leave the country and 
he was accordingly eledted king. 3 

In fuch early ages as thele, we are not to look for Hiftory of 
any authentic hiftory either of this or any other king this.-ountry 
dom. The hillory of Denmark, for a great number of fabulomfor 
ages after the reign of Dan, is filled with fabulous ex- many age '’ 
ploits of heroes, encounters with giants, dragons. Sec. 

One of their kings named Frotho, who reigned about 
761 years before Chrift, is faid to have conquered all 
Britain, Slefwick, Ruffia, Pomerania, Holllein, Sec. an 
alfertion which cannot eafily be credited, confidering 
the difficulty which fucceeding warriors, even the 
greateft in the world, found to fubdue the inhabitants 
of thofe countries.—It is certain, however, that an¬ 
ciently the kingdom of Denmark made a much more 
confpicuous figure than it does at prefent. The Danes 
appear to have had a very confiderable naval force al- 
mofl from the foundation of their empire; and the 
conquefls they undoubtedly made in Britain are certain 
proofs of their valour. 

The natural enemies of the Danes were the Swedes, 
Norwegians, and Saxons ; efpecially the firfl. With 
one or other of thefe nations almoft perpetual war was 
carried on. The kingdom was alfo often rent by civil 
diffienrions ; which the neighbouring monnrehs did not 
fail to take advantage of, in order to reduce the king¬ 
dom of Denmark under their fubjedtion. As neither 
party, however, generally came off with advantage, 
the hiftory of thefe wars affords nothing interefting or 
entertaining.—One of the greateft of the Danilh mo." 
narchs was Valdewar 1 . who obtained the throne in Valdemark 
11S 7; having defeated and killed his competitor Swen, a great mo- 
after a ten years civil war. He maintained a long war narch. 
with the Vandals, whofe power he at lift entirely 
broke, and reduced under his fubjedtion the iiland of 
Rugeu. He alfo proved victorious over the Norwe¬ 
gians, fo that their king and queen came in per fon to 
fubmit to. him. In 1165, lie alfo laid the foundations 
of the city of Dantzic : which, though it hath fince 
become a place of fuch confequence, conftfted at firft 
only of a few poor filhermens huts ; but the privileges 
and immunities conferred upon it by this monarch, 
foon proved the means of its becoming a flourilhing 
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Denmark, city.—In 1169, he entirely fubdued the Courlanders ; 

' and, foon after, was invetted with the duchy of Hol- 
llein, by the emperor Frederic BarbarofTa. He is faid 
to have been poiibned by a quack medicine, given with 
a defign to recover him from a diftemper with which 
1 s he was feized in 1182. 

Power of In the year 1195, Canute, Valdemar’s fucceffor, 
Denmark caufed a mufter tobe made of all the men fit to bear arms 
i* 1x95. in his dominions ; and ordered each province to fit out 
its proportion of fhipping, every way equipped, and 
ready for adtion. The whole force of Denmark, at 
that time, confilled of 670 lhips of war, befides the 
lquadrons fupplied by vallals, tributary dates, and al¬ 
lies. The number of land forces is not mentioned. 
In the reign of this prince, the Dani'h dominions were 
enlarged by the entire conqueff of Stromar; the di- 
ftridts of Lnbec and Hamburgh, formerly known by 
the name of Nardalbingia, but now included under the 
general name of Hotjtein. He died in 1203, and was 
fucceeded by Valdemar II, who proved a very great 
and warlike prince. In 1121, he founded the city of 
Stralfund, oppofite to the I fie of Rugen. The fame 
year his queen died in child-bed ; and in memory of 
6 her he built the caftle of Droningbolm, that name im- 
Expedition porting the Queen’ s-Jfland. In 1218, he undertook an 
ofValde- expedition againft the Livonians, having received ad- 
vice that they, afiifted by the Lithuanians, Mufcovites, 
Livonians ani ^ ot h er barbarous nations, had driven from their ha¬ 
bitations all thofe in their neighbourhood who had em¬ 
braced Chriftianity, and taken an oath of allegiance 
to the crown of Denmark. Fitting but a powerful 
fleet, therefore, he immediately fet fail for that coun¬ 
try ; but his troops were no looner landed, than they 
were feized with a panic at the fight of fuch a power¬ 
ful army of favages as were affembled to oppofe them. 
The king himfelf'was difmayed at the unufual fpedtacle 
of a whole army clothed in (kins, and refembling beafts 
more than human creatures. Encouraged, however, 
by the bifhops who attended him, he ventured an en¬ 
gagement, and overthrew the barbarians with incre¬ 
dible (laughter. This victory was gained near thefortrefs 
of Valdemar , which received its name on that account. 
Fluunfhiug How potent and flourilliing the kingdom of Den- 
ftate of the niark was at th : s time, appears from an eflimate of 
kingdom, the revenues of the tributary provinces, thofe countries 
conquered by Valdemar, and the {landing forces of the 
whole kingdom. This account was copied by Ponta- 
nus from Witfeld a writer of thofe days, who had it 
from a regifler kept by Valdemar’s fteward. From 
the provinces were daily fent in 24 lafts of oats, 24 lafls 
of rye, and half that quantity of wheat; 13 talents of 
cheefe and butter, and nine of honey ; 24 oxen, 300 
fheep, 200 hogs; and 600 marks of coined money. 
This was the certain revenue : but to this was added 
near a:t equal fum front adventitious circumflances ; 
fuch as fines, forfeitures, taxes on law-fuits and plead¬ 
ings, with a variety of other contingencies ; the whole 
amounting to upwards of 100,000 marks a-day, or 
23,730,0001. per annum ; a fum in thofe days alinofl 
incredible.—Wirh this revenue were kept for conflant 
fervice 1400 great and fniall fhips for the king’s ufe, 
each of which at a medium carried 121 foldiers, ma¬ 
king the whole of the (landing forces, befides garrifoits, 
conlill of 169,400 fighting men. 

In 1223, a very great misfortune befel Valdemur, 


notwithflandingall his power. Henry earl of Swcrin, Denmark, 
otherwife called henry V mat we, a German prince, ha- v p" 
ving been deprived of part of his dominions by Valde- valdemar 
mar, furpriled and carried off the king himfell, and taken pri- 
kept him dole prifoner for three years. The condi- foner. 
tions on which he at lafl obtained his liberty were very 9 
hard. He was obliged to pay a prodigious fum of Releafed0* 
money ; to relinquilh Holflem, Swerin, Hamburgh, ““ditionof 
and all his pofleflions on the other fide of the Elbe ; 'histerri- 
and laflly, folemnly to fwear that he would maintain t(!r ; eii 
this compulfive com raff, and never take any meafures 
to puuilh Henry or his affociates. This treaty was 
figned on the 23th of March 1226. 

Befides thefe territories which the Banifh monarch 
had been obliged to cede by treaty, many tributary 
princes, took the opportunity of his captivity to reco¬ 
ver their liberty ; and among the reft, the inhabitants 
of Lubec revolted, and entered into alliance with 
Albert duke of Saxony againft Valdemar. The latter, 
however, was not of a difpofition to f'ubmit tamely to 
fuch treatment. He obtained a difpenfation from the jq e ], rea t s 
Pope to break his engagements with Henry, and im- the treaty, 
mediately entered Holllein at the head of a numerous but is de¬ 
army. Here he was met by feveral German princes, fc»ted> 
at the head of a very numerous army ; and a defperate 
engagement enfued. Valdemar at firft had the advan¬ 
tage ; but being wounded in the eye, his troops were 
at iaft defeated with great (laughter. It doth not ap¬ 
pear that ever the king of Denmark was able to re¬ 
venge himfelf of his enemies, or to recover the domi¬ 
nions he had loft. So far from this, he was obliged, in 
1228, to cede Lawenberg to the duke of Saxony, who 
had already feized on Ratzburg and Molna. Soon 
after this, his eldeft fon Valdemar was accidentally kil¬ 
led as lie was hunting, and his two other fons married 
the daughters of his two greateft enemies. Abel, the 
third fon, married the daughter of Adolphus duke of 
Holftein ; and Eric, the fecond, married the duke of 
Saxony’s daughter. 1 hefe misfortunes are (uppoftd to 
have haflened his death, which happened in the month 
of April 1242. 

On the death of Valdemar, the kingdom was di- civiBvar 
vided between the two young princes ; and between betweenhis 
them a war commenced the very next year. A peace two fons. 
was concluded the year following, and war renewed 
the year after ; but how long it continued, we are not 
informed. In 1250, Eric paid a viftt to his brother 
Abel, intreating his mediation between him and the 
princes of Elolilein, with whom he was then at war. 

Abel received him, in appearance, with great ltindnefs, 
and promifed that his utnioft endeavours to procure a 
reconciliation flionld not he wanting; but in the mean 
time, laid a plan for having him murdered at fea : this 
was effedled, and Abel became mailer of the whole 
kingdom. 

The new king did not long enjoy the fovereignty Kingdom 
he had fo wickedly obtained. He was tormented by divided 
his own confctence ; cfpecially when he found among among a 
his brother’s papers, one by which he was left heir to number of 
the whole kingdom on the deceafe of Eric, and many pctty tp ' 
kind expreflions with regard to himfelf. He was at rants ' 
hft killed in a battle with his own fubjedts in 1252, 
on account of fome taxes be intended to hnpofe. 

From this time to the year 1333, the kingdom of 
Denmark gradually declined. Ulurpers eflablifhed 
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Denmark, themfelves in different provinces, while the kings of 

-- Sweden did not fail to avail themfelvesof the diftrac- 

teJ (late of the Danifli affairs. In 1333, died Chrif- 
topher II. who poflefl’cd only the cities of Scanderburg 
in Jutland and Neoburg in Fionia, with lome few 
other inconliJerable places, of all the hereditary do¬ 
minions of Denmark. Halland, Holbec, Calembttrg, 
and Samfoe, were held by Canute Porlius ; Sdionen, 
Lyflre, and Bleking, by the king of Sweden, to whom 
they had been lately fold : John earl ofWagria had 
the jarifdi&ions of Zealand, Falflre, Laaland, and Fe- 
tnerin ; Gerhard, of Jutland and Fionia j and Lawrence 
Jonea, of Lang-land and Arras. 

After the death of Chriflopher, an interregnum of 
feven years enfued.—The firft attempt for the fove- 
reignty was made by Otho, fecondfon to the late king, 
who laid a fcherae for driving Gerhard out of Jutland ; 
but not being able to accompliih it, he was taken pri- 
foner, and clofely confined by Gerhard..—The king of 
Sweden next wrote to Pope Benedict XIII. bcfeech- 
ing his Holinefs to confirm to him the provinces of 
Schonen and others which he poffefled ; and to allow 
him to fubdue the reft of the kingdom, which was now 
ufurped and rendered miferable by a fet of petty 
princes, who knew not how to govern. To influence 
him the more powerfully, he alio promifed to hold 
this kingdom of the Pope ; and to pay him the ufual 
tax collected by the church. This requeft, however, 
was refufed. Valdemar of Slefwic, nephew to Ger¬ 
hard, then afpired to the fovereignty. He had for¬ 
merly been elefted king ; but had given over all 
thoughts of enjoying the fovereignty, on account of 
the fuperior influence of Chriflopher: but now refumed 
his ambitious views at the infligation of his uncle. 
Several of the nobility alfo caft their eyes on young 
Valdemar Chriflopher’s fon, now at the emperor’s 
Biftreffed court. But while each of thefe princes were laying 
ftate of the fchemes to aggrandife themfelves, the unhappy Danes 
kingdom, were diftrefled by exorbitant taxes, famine, and pefti- 
lence: the two lafl in confequence of the former. The 
peafants negledted to cultivate the lands, which they 
held on a very precarious tenure ; the confequence of 
this was poverty and an unwholefome diet; and this, 
co-operating with the peculiar difpofition of the air, 
produced a plague, which deftroyed more than half 
the inhabitants of the country. The poor dropped 
down dead on the flreets with difeafe and hunger, and 
the gentry themfelves were reduced to aflateofwretch- 
ednefs; yet, though the whole kingdom was evidently 
on the verge of ruin, ambitious projects employed the 
great, as if every thing had been in the moft profound 
tranquillity. 

In the mid ft of thefe grievous calamities, Gerhard, 
fovereign of Jutland, propofed to his nephew Valdemar 
an exchange of territories, which he believed would 
prove favourable to the deiigns of the latter on the 
crown. A treaty for this purpofe was adtually drawn 
up and ftgned ; but the inhabitants, not with {landing 
their diftrefled fituation, fo highly refented their being 
difpofed of like cattle, from one mailer to another, that 
they refufed to pay the ufual taxes. Gerhard refolved 
to compel them ; and therefore led 10,000men, whom 
he had levied in Germany, into the heart of the pro¬ 
vince. Providence, however, now raifed up an enemy 
to this tyrant. One Nicholas Norcvi, a man greatly 
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efteem.ed for his conrage, public fpi.it, and pm’crre, Denmark. 

beheld with forrow the condition to which Fermatk -^—*•* 

was reduced. He had long meditated a\ariety 
projects for its relief, and at Lit imagined things were NorrviVc- 
in fuch a lituation that the whole depended on his fir ole rover, ti c 
arm. Young Valdemar, Chrifloplier’s fen, had a nun- liberty of 
her of adherents in the kingdom ; his moft dangeicus J utlal; <l. 
enemy was Gerhard ; and could be be removed, the 
Jutlanders would at leaf! be free from an opprt fior, 
and might choofe Valdemar, or any other they thought 
proper, for their fovereign. Collecting a body of ehu- 
ien horfe, therefore, he marched in the niglu to Ran- 
derfttufen, whereGerhard had fixed his head quarters ; 
and having forced open the tyrant’s quarte r', imme¬ 
diately put him to death. lie then fled with tl e tn- 
moft expedition ; but was purfued and overtaken by 1 
party of the enemy’s horfe, through which he forced 
his way and efcaped. Gerhard’s fons hearing of his 
death, retired into Holftein from whence they had 
come ; leaving the army, compofed chiefly of Hol- 
fteiners, to be cut in pieces by the enraged peafants, 
who fell upon them from every quarter. 

Still, however, the Holfteiners kept pofleffton of the 
citadels and fortified places, from w hence Nicholas rc- 
folved to dillodge them. He accordingly raifed a 
body of forces; attacked and took Landen, a caflle 
fituated on the river Scheme : After w hich he laid 
fiegc to Albeg ; but the garrifon making an obftinatc 
defence, he turned the liege into a blockade, by which 
they were foon reduced to great extremity. The go¬ 
vernor fent an exprefs to the fons of Gerhard, ac¬ 
quainting them with the impoflibility of his holding 
out more than a few days, without being relieved. 

This determined them to march to the relief of fo im- 
portant a place. They came ip with Nicholas juft as Hdskil!- 
the governor was ready to furrender, but were defeat- ed. 
ed; though Nicholas was unfortunately killed in the 
engagement. 

Jutland having thus regained its liberty, the reft of 
the kingdom followed its example. Zealand firft 0- 
penly declared itfelf. Here Henry, Gerhard’s fon, 
maintained feveral garrifons; and refolved to defend 
liispoffefilons in fpite of all the power of the inhabi¬ 
tants. Forthis purpofe he drew together an army; 
but, in the mean time, a tumult arofe among the pea¬ 
fants on account of a Danifh robleman flain by the 
Holfleiners. By this the people were at laft fo irri¬ 
tated, that falling upon the Holfteiners fw T ord in hand, 
they killed 300 of them, drove the reft out of the 
ifland, and_chofe Valdemar, Chriftophcr’sfon, for their 
fovereign. 

The Danes now refumed their courage ; the lands 
were cultivated, the famine and pellthrce ceafed, and r6 
the kingdom began to flourilh as formerly. Matters Margaret 
continued in a profperons way till 1387, w hen Mar- unites the 
garet mounted the throne. She rai led the kingdom to crowns of 
its higheft pitch of glory, as partly ‘ly her addrefs, and Denmark, 
partly by hereditary right, fhe formed the union of Swe< fin„ 
Calmar, by which fhe w as acknowledged fovereign of ancl r Nor ” 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. She held her dig- waj ’ 
nity with fuch firmnefs and cotuvge, that fhe wasjuft- 
ly ftyled the Sen;ira?/;is of the 2 \orth. Her fuccellors 
being deftitute of her great qualifications, the union of 
Calmar fell to nothing : but Not wry flill continued 
annexed to Denmark. About the year 144P, t! e 
5 C .2 -crown 
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Denmark, crown of Denmark fell to Chriftian coant of Olden- 

- - -' burg, from whom the prefent royal family of Denmark 

is defcended ; and, in 1536, the protellant religion 
was ettablilhed in Denmark by that wife and politic 
prince Chriflian III. 

Chriftian IV. of Denmark, in 1629, was chofen for 
the head of the Protellant league formed againll the 
lioufe of Aultria : but, though brave in his own per- 
fon, lie was in danger of loling his dominions ; when 
he was fucceeded in that command by the famous Gu- 
flavus Adolphus, king of Sweden. The Dutch ha¬ 
ving obliged Chriftian, who died in 1648, to lower 
the duties of the Sound, his fon Frederic 111 . con- 
fented to accept of an annuity of r yo,ooo florins for 
the whole. The Dutch, after this, perfuaded him to 
declare war againll Charles Guftavus king of Sweden, 
which had almolt coll him his crown in 1657. Charles 
ftormed the fortrefs of Fredericfladt; and in the fuc- 
ceeding winter, he marched his army over the ice to 
the illand of Funen, where he furprifed the Danilh 
troops, took Qdenfee and Nyburg, and marched over 
the Great Belt to briiege Copenhagen itfelf. Crom¬ 
well, the Englilh ulhrper, interpoled: and Frederic 
iy defended his capital with great magnanimity till the 
Severalpro- peace of Rofchild : by which Frederic ceded the pro¬ 
vinces ce- viuces of Halland, Bleking, and Sconia, the illand of 
dedto Swe- Bornholm, Babus, and Drontheim, in Norway, 10 the 
Swedes. Frederic fought to elude thofe fevere terms; 
but Charles took Cronenberg, and once more befieged 
Copenhagen by feaand land. The fleady intrepid con¬ 
duct of Frederic under thefe misfortunes endeared 
him to his fbjefts ; and the citizens of Copenhagen 
made an admirable defence, till a Dutch fleet arrived 
in the Baltic, and beat the Swedith fleet. The for¬ 
tune of war was now entirely changed in favour of Fre¬ 
deric, who Allowed on every occalion great abilities, 
both civil and military : and having forced Charles to 
raife the fiege of Copenhagen, might have carried the 
war into Sweden, had not the Englilh fleet, under 
Montague, appeared in the Baltic. This enabled 
' Charles to beiiege Copenhagen a third time: but 
France apd England offering their mediation, a peace 
was concluded in that capital ; by which the i(land of 
Bornholm returned to the Danes ; but the illand of 
Riigeu, Bleking, Halland, and Schonen, remained 
jg with the Swedes. 

Remark- The year 1660 affords us an example of a revoc¬ 
able revo- tion almoil unequalled in the annals of hiflory, viz. 
lution, by that of a free people reiigning their liberty into the 
which the foandsof their fovereign, and of their own accord, and 
dered abfo" w * l hout c ’ ie compullion, rendering him defpotic. 
lute. a " This was occafioned by the great character which Fre¬ 
deric had acquired by his prudent and valiant conduct 
when Copenhagen was belieged by the king of Swe¬ 
den ; and at that time he had alfo taken care to ingra¬ 
tiate himfeif with the commonalty, by obliging the 
nobility to allow them fome immunities which they 
did not enjoy before ; allowing them alfo, by a fpecial 
edift, to poflefs lands, and enjoy all the privileges of 
nobility. After the conclnfion of the treaty with 
Sweden, a diet was fummoned at Copenhagen, to take 
into confideration the Hate of the kingdom, which was 
now very much exhaufted, both by reason of the debts 
in which it was involved and by the calamities of war. 
This diftreffed Hate of affairs was, by the commons, at¬ 


tributed to the nobility ; who, on the other hand, took Denmark, 
no care to conciliate the affeftions of the inferior claf- v—— 
fes, but rather increafed the difeontents by their arro¬ 
gance. They had even the imprudence to rtmonftraie 
againll the immunities abovementioned, which had 
been granted by the king during the fiege. In confe- 
quence of this the deputies of the commons and clergy 
united againll them ; and being joined by the citizens 
of Copenhagen, formed a very confiderable party. On 
bringing forward in the alfembly the fums necefl’ary for 
the national exigencies, a general excife was propofed 
by the nobles on every article of confumpt; and to 
which they themfelves were willing to fubmit, though, 
by an exprefs law, iheir order was to be exempted 
from all taxes. This offer was accompanied with a rc- 
montli-ance to the king, in which they endeavoured not 
only to reclaim many obfolete privileges, but to add 
freih immunities, and introduce many other regula¬ 
tions, all of them tending to diminiih the royal piero- 
gative, and check the riling influence of the commons 
and clergy. This propofal occafioned great difputes 
in the diet; and the two inferior orders infilled that 
they would not admit of any tax which Ihouid not be 
levied equally upon all ranks, without referveor reflric- 
rion. The nobles not only refufed to comply with this 
propofal, but even to be fubjeft to the tax for more 
than three years; pretending that all taxes whatever 
were infringements on their privileges. By w ay of 
compenfation, however, they propofed new duties up¬ 
on leather and flamped paper, and atlafl offered to pay 
a poll-tax for their peaiants. This exchange feemed 
at firlt to be agrefeable to the two inferior ellates : but 
they fuddenly altered their mind, and demanded that 
the fiefs and domains, which the nobles bad hitherto 
polfefled cxclulively, and atavery moderate rent, fhould 
be let to the highell bidder. 

Such a propofal appeared to the nobles to be to the 
lalt degree unreafonable. They faid it was an infraftion 
of their dearefl privileges ; as, by the 46th article of 
the coronation oath taken by Frederic, the pofleffion 
of the royal fiefs was guaranteed to their order ; but, 
in the heat of difpute, one of the chief fenators having 
imprudently thrown out fome reproachful expreflions 
againll the commons, a general ferment enfued, and 
the aflembly was broken up in confufion. This gave 
occalion to the interpolkion of the king’s friends; and 
an-idea of rendering the crown hereditary, and enlar¬ 
ging the royal prerogative, began to be fuggelled as 
the proper method of humbling the nobility. This 
was firll broached by the bilhop of Zealand, at whofc 
houfe a numerous meeting was held on the 6th of Oc¬ 
tober 1660, where the fcheme was fully laid open and 
approved ; an aft for rendering the crow T n hereditary 
drawn up ; and the bell method of publicly producing 
it taken into confideration. All this time the king 
feemed quite inaftive, nor could he be prevailed upon 
to take any part in an affair which fo nearly concerned 
him. But this indolence was abundantly compenfated 
by the alertnefs and diligence of the queen; between 
whom and the heads of the party matters were foon 
concerted. On the morning of the 8th of Oftober, 
therefore, the bilhop of Zealand having obtained the 
confent and fignature of the ecclefiallical deputies, de¬ 
livered it to Naufen burgomafter of Copenhagen and 
fpeaker of the commons. The latter, in a molt per- 

fuafive 
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Seamark- fuafivc fpeech, expatiated upon the wretched Hate of 
' the kingdom, the opprcllive power of the nobles, and 
the virtues of the king; concluding with an exhorta¬ 
tion to the commons, to fubfcribe the act as the only 
means of faving their country. 

The exhortations of the lpeaker had fuch an affefi 
upon the alfembly, that they litbfcribed it without a 
fingle diflent; the nobles being all the while in per fed 
fucurity, and entirely ignorant of the tranladtion. Next 
day it was preiented to the king by the biihop and 
Naufen ; auu as they were returning from the palace, 
they met the fenator who had already given offence 
to the commons. With him they had a violent al¬ 
tercation, and were threatened with imprifonment for 
prefuming to approach the king without acquainting 
the order of nobles. This threat was now altogether 
nugatory. The nobles having got fome intelligence 
of what was going forward, had juft alfembled in order 
to confnler of what was to be done, when the deputies 
of the two other eftates entered, and informed them of 
their proceedings, and delivered to them the propofal 
for rendering the crown hereditary. By this declara¬ 
tion the nobles were thrown into the uttnoft confterna- 
tion ; but judging it improper to put a negative on the 
propofal at prefent, they endeavoured to gain time, 
and replied, that though they willingly gave their af- 
fent to the declaration, yet that, as it was a matter of 
great conleqnence, it deferved the molt ferious dif- 
cuffion. Naufen, however, replied, that the other 
eftates had already taken their refolution ; that they 
would lofe no time in debate ; and that if the nobles 
would not concur with them, they would immediately 
repair to the palace by themfelves, where they had not 
the le-iit doubt that tire king would gracioLilly accept 
their prolfer. 

In the mean time the nobles bad privately difpatch- 
ed a meffenger to the king, intimating, that they were 
willing to render the crown hereditary in the male line 
of his ilfue, provided it was done with all the ufual for¬ 
malities. But this propofal did not prove agreeable to 
his majefty, unlefs they would confirm the right of fttc- 
cefiion to the female line alfo. He added, howerer, 
with great appearance of moderation, that he by no 
means wilhed to preferibe rules for their conduct ; they 
were to follow the dictates of theirown judgment; but 
as for his part, he would owe every thing to their free 
confent. While the nobles were waiting for this an- 
f.eer, the other deputies, perceiving that they wilhed 
to keep the matter in fnfpence, loft all patience, and 
repaired infolemn proceffion to the court; where, be¬ 
ing admitted into the royal prefence, the matter was 
opened by the biihop of Zealand. He addrelfed his 
majeft a on the refolution taken by the clergy and com¬ 
mons, offering in their name to render the crown be- 
redita r y, and to inveft him with abfolute authority; 
adding, that they were ready to facrifice their lives in 
the defence ofa leftablilhment fo faint ary go their coun¬ 
try. His majefty thanked them for their favourable 
intentions; but •/.■unioned the concurrence of the 
nobli-s as a necetfr. -/ condition; though he had no 
* doubt of this wh* n ihey Ihould have time to accom¬ 
pany the deda-afto t with all the necelfary formalizes.; 
he aftiir.d them of his prweftion, promifed a redref- of 
all grievances, ani 4i [milled them with an exhorts*' u 
to continue their fittings until they ihould have 


brought their defign to perfection, and he could re- Denmark, 
ceivc their voluntary fubmilfion with all due folemniiy. 

On departure of the commons from the place where 
they had been conferring with the nobles, the latter 
had been fo diftradted and confufed, that they broke 
up without coming to any refolution, defigning, how¬ 
ever, to decide the matter finally at their meeting on 
the afternoon of the following day. But while they 
were thus Wavering and irrefolute, the court and the 
popular party took the necelfary meafures to force them 
to a concurrence. This was effedtnally done by an 
order to fhut the gates ; for by this they were fo much 
difpirited that they inftantly difpatchcd deputies to the 
court, with a ineffage that they were ready to concur 
with the commons, and fubferibe to all the conditions 
of the royal pleafure. 

Nothing now remained but to ratify the tranfadlion 
with all proper folcmnity. Accordingly, on the 16th 
of October, the eliates annulled, in the moll lbiernn 
manner, the capitulation or charter ligued by the king 
on his acceffton to the throne ; ablblved him,from aft 
his engagements; and cancelled all the limitations im- 
poled upon his fovereignry. The whole was concluded 
by the ceremony of doing homage, taking the new 
oath with great ceremony ; after which a new form of 


government was promulgated under the title of Th; 

Royal hatu oj Den mar k, 

Frederic was luce ceded, in 1670, byb is fon ChriftianV. 
who obliged the Duke of Holfteiu Gottorp to renounce 
all the advantages he had gained by the treaty of Ro(- 
child. He then recovered a number of places inSchonen $. 
but his army was defeated in the bloody battle ot Lunden 
by Charles XI. of Swede n. This defeat did not put an 
end to the war ; which Chriftianobltinately continued, 
till he was defeated entirely at the battle or Land- 
feroon ; and he had almolt exh.tufted his dominions in 
his military operations, till he was in a manner aban¬ 
doned by all his allies, and forced to fign a treaty on 
the terms preferibed by France, in 1679. Chriltian, 
however, did not defift from his military attempts; and 
at laft he became the ally and fubfidiary of Louis XIV. 
who was then threatening Europe with chains. Chri- 
ftian, after a vaft variety of treating and fighting with 
the Holfteincrs, Hatnburghers, and other northern 
po vers, died in 16179. He was lucceeded by Frede¬ 
ric IV. who, like his predeceifors, maintained his pre- 
tenfiovs upon Hc’ftein ; and probably mttft have be¬ 
come matter of that duchy, had not the Englifli and 
Dutch fleets raifed the liege of Tonningen ; while the 
young k/feg of Sweden, Charles XII. who was no more 
than 16 yews of age, las wed within eight miles of Co¬ 
penhagen, to affift his brether-in-law the Duke of Hol¬ 
fteiu. Charles probably would have made himfelf ma¬ 
iler of Copenhagen, had not his Danilh majefty agreed 
to the p.ace of Travendalil, which was entirely in the 
Duke’s favour. By another treaty concluded with the 
States-General, Frederic obliged himfelf to furnifli 
a body of troops, who were to he paid by the confe¬ 
derates ; and who afterwards did great fervice againft 
the French. ** ^ 

Notwith (landing this peace, Frederic was perpetual- Perpetual 
ly engagedin wars with the Swedes; and while Charles wars with 
was an exile at Bender, he marched through Holftein thatkiiig* 
iv Swedilh Pomerania ; and in the year 1712, into do,n ' 
Bremen, and took the city of Stade. His troops, 

however. 
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Einmark. however, were ntally defeated by the Swedes at Ga- 
v ' delbufch, who laid his favourite city of Altena in allies. 
Frederic revenged himfelf, by feizing great part of the 
ducal Holftein, and forcing the Swedilh general, count 
Steinbock, to furrender himfelf prifoner, with all his 
troops. In the year 17x6, the fuccelTes of Frederic 
were fo great, by taking Touningen and Stralfund, by 
driving the Swedes out of Norway, and reducing Wif- 
mar aud Pomerania, that his allies began to fufpeft he 
was aiming at the fovereignty of all Scandinavia. Up¬ 
on the return of Charles of Sweden from his exile, he 
renewed the war againfl: Denmark with a molt em¬ 
bittered Spirit; but on the death of that prince, who 
was killed at the liege of Frediclhal, Frederic durft 
not refufe the offer of his Britannic majelty’s mediation 
between him and the crown of Sweden ; in confequence 
of which a peace was concluded at Stockholm, which 
left him in poffeffion of the duchy of Slefwic. Fre¬ 
deric died in Lite year 1730, after having, two years 
before, feen his capital reduced to alhes by an acci¬ 
dental fire. His foil and fucceffor, Chriltian Frede¬ 
ric, made no other ufe of his power and the advanta¬ 
ges with which lie mounted the throne, than to cul¬ 
tivate peace with all his neighbours, and to promote the 
liappinefs of his fubjeds, whom he eafed of many op- 
preffive taxes. 

In 1734, after guaranteeing the Pragmatic Sanc¬ 
tion, Chriltian fent 6000 men to the afliltance of the 
emperor, during the difpute of the fucceilion to the 
crown of Poland. Though he was pacific, yet he was 
jealous of his rights, efpecially over Hamburgh. He 
obliged the Hamburghers to call in the mediation of 
Pruffia, to aboliih their bank, to admit the coin of 
Denmark as current, and to pay him a million of Gi¬ 
ver marks. He had, two years after, viz. 1 738, a 
difpute with his Britannic majefty about the little 
lordfliip of Steinhorft, which had been mortgaged to 
the latter by the Duke of Holilein Lawenburg, and 
which Chriltian faid belonged to him. Some blood 
a0 was fpilt during the conteft ; in which Chriltian, it is 
An advan- thought, never was in earneft. It brought on, how- 
tageous ever, a treaty, in which he availed himfelf of his Bri- 
treatywith tann ; c majelty’s prediledion for his German domi- 
Grcathri- n ; ons . f or h e agreed to pay Chriltian a fubfidy of 
l J “' 70,000 k Sterling a-year, on condition of keeping in 

readinefs 7000 troops for the proportion of Hanover : 
this was a gainful bargain for Denmark. And two 
years after, he feized fome Dutch Ibips for trading 
without his leave to Iceland ; but the difference was 
made up by the mediation of Sweden. Chriltian had 
fo great a party in that kingdom, that it was general¬ 
ly thought he would revive the union of Calmar, by 
procuring his foil to be declared fucceffor to his then 
Swedilh majefty. Same Heps for that purpofe were 
certainly taken : but whatever Chriltian’s views might 
have been, thedefignwas fruftrared by the jealoufy 
of other powers, who could not bear the thoughts of 
feeing ail Scandinavia fubjed to one family. Chriltian 
died, in 1746, with the charader of being the father 
ef his people. 

His fon and fucceffor, Frederic V. had, in 1743, 
married the priticefs Louifa daughter to his Britannic 
majefty. He improved upon his father’s plan for the 
feappinefs of his people; but took no concern, ex¬ 


cept that of a mediator, in the German war. For it Dermaik. 
was by his intervention that the treaty of Clofter fe- " v ' 
ven was concluded between his royal highnefs the late 
duke of Cumberland and the French general Riche¬ 
lieu. Upon the death of his firft queen, who was mo¬ 
ther to his prefent Danifh majefty, he married a daugh¬ 
ter of the duke of Brunfwic Wolfenbuttel ; and died 
in 1766. 

He was fucceeded by his fon Chriltian VII. his pre¬ 
fent Danilh majefty, who married the princefs Caro- *1 
lina Matilda of England. But this alliance proved cx- Intrigue* 
tremely unfortunate, which is generally aferibed io° ftllc 
the intrigues of the queen dowager, mother-in-law to andnfisLto* 
the prefent king. She is reprefented as ambitious, tunes of 
artful, and defigning ; and as one who wilhed to have the young 
fet afide the king himfelf in favour of her own fon Fre- queen, 
deric. On the arrival of the young queen, however, lhe 
received her with much apparent affedlion, telling her 
the faults of her hufband, and at the fame time promifing 
to aflifther on all occaftons in reclaiming him from his 
vicious courfes. Thus, under pretence of kindnef* 
and friendlhip, lhe fowed the feeds of diffention betwixt 
the royal pair before the unfortunate princefs had the 
leaft fufpicion of her, danger ; and while the un¬ 
thinking queen revealed to the dowager all her 
fecrets, the latter is faid to have placed fpies about 
the king to keep him conftantly engaged in riot and 
debauchery, to which he was at any rate too much 
inclined. At laft it was contrived to throw amiftrefs in 
his way, which he was advifed to keep in his palace. 

—It was impoffible that any woman could pafs fuch 
a piece of condudt unnoticed ; however, in this affair, 
the queen dowager behaved with her ufual duplicity. 

In the abfence of the king lhe pretended great refent- 
ment againfl; him, and even advifed the queen not to 
live with him ; but as foon as he returned, when his 
confort reproached him, though in a gentle-manner, 
with his condnift, lhe not only took his part, but in¬ 
filled that it was prefumptuous in a queen of Den¬ 
mark to pretend to direct her htifband’s condudh Not¬ 
withstanding this incendiary behaviour, the queen was 
in a Ihort time reconciled to her hufband, and lived 
on very good terms with him until lhe again excited 
the jealoufy of the dowager by affuming to herfelf the 
direction of that part of the public affairs which the 
dowager had been accuftomed to look upon as her 
own privilege. For fome time it feemed to be difficult 
for her to form any effectual plan of revenge, as the 
king had difplaced feveral of her friends who had for 
fome time had a lhare in the administration. Two 
new favourites, Brandt an d Strnenfee, had now appear¬ 
ed ; and as thefe paid great court to the queen, the 
dowager took occafion to infinuate not only that the 
queen was harbouring improper defigns with regard 
to the government, but that lhe had an intrigue with 
Strnenfee. The new miniSers indeed behaved impru¬ 
dently, in attempting to make a reformation in feve¬ 
ral of the dapartmenrs of the Sate at once, inSead of 
waiting patiently until an opportunity ffiould offer , 
aud in thefe precipitate fchemes they were certainly 
Supported by the queen. Thefe inftances of want of 
circunifpcifticn in the min:fters,were reprefented by the 
dowager and her party to be a fettled Scheme to male 
an alteration in the government; and a defign was even 

Spoken 
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Denmark, fpoken of to fiiperfede the kingas being incapable of go- 

-- w - vcrning, todccl ire the queen regent during the minority 

of her Ion, and to make btrueulee prime iniuiitcr. 

Thus a very formidable oppoJmon was formed a- 
gainlt Brandt and Struenfee; and as the latter had made 
lome innovations in the military department as Well as 
the civil, fome of the principal officers, who were the 
creatures of the dowager, reprefented him as defign- 
ing to overthrow the whole fylteni of government. 
When matters were brought to a proper bearing, it 
was at laft relolved to furprtfe the king in the middle 
of the night, and force hint inftantly to lign an order 
which was to be ready prepared, for committing the 
obnoxious perfons to feparate prifons, accufe them of 
high treafon in general, and particularly with a defign 
to dethrone or poifon the king. If this could not be 
properly authenticated, it was determined to fuboru 
witneffes to confirm the report of a criminal corre- 
fpondence between the queen and count Struenfee. 
This defign was executed on the night of the 16th of 
January 1772, when a maiked ball was given at the 
court of Denmark. The queen, after having danced 
moil part of the night with count Struenfee, retired to 
her chamber about two in the morning. About four 
the fame morning, prince Frederic got up, and went 
with the queen dowager to the king’s bed-chamber, 
accompained by general Eichftedt and count Rantzau. 
Having ordered the king’s valet de chamber to awake 
him, they informed his majefty that ihe queen, with 
count Struenfee, his brother, and Brandt one of the 
new mmillers, were at that moment buly in draw¬ 
ing up an ad! of renunciation of the crown, which 
they would immediately compel him to fign: and 
therefore there was a neceflity for him to give an order 
for the arreftment. Thekiilgis faid tohavehefitatedfor 
fome time, and inclined to refufe this fcandalous requili- 
tion ; but atlength, through importunity„and according 
to fome accounts, being even threatened into compliance, 
he confented to what they required. Count Rantzau 
was difpatched, at that untimely hour, into the queen’s 
apartments, and immediately executed the orders of 
the king. The unfortunate princefs was conveyed in 
one of the king’s coaches to the caltle of Cronenburgb, 
together with the infant princefs, attended by Lady 
Moftyn, and efcorted by a party of dragoons. Stru¬ 
enfee and Brandt were feized in their beds and impri- 
foned, as well as feveral other members of the new ad- 
miniftratiou, to the number of 18. The queen dowager 
and her adherents feemed to aflinne the government en¬ 
tirely into theirown hands, anda total change took place 
in thedepartmentsof adminiflration. The prince royal, 
fon of queen'Matilda, then in the fifth year of his age, 
was pul underthecareofalady of quality, who was ap¬ 
pointed governefs, under the fuperintendenev of the 
queen dowager. Struenfee and Brandt were put in irons, 
and very feverely treated : they underwent long and fre- 
2l quent examinations ; and Struenfee at laft confefled that 
Execution he had a criminal intercourfe with thequeen. Both their 
of Struen- heads were llruck off on the 28th of April ; but many 
fee and of their partifins were fetat liberty. The confeffioti 
Brandt. G f Struenfee is by many, and indeed with no fmall de¬ 
gree of probability, luppofed to have been extorted by 
fear of the torture, and to have no foundation in truth; 
but as no means were ufed by the court of Britain to 
clear up the queen’s charafter,the affair mull undoubtedly 
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wear a fufpicious afpedt. At laft, however, his Bri- Denmark, 

tannic majelty interfered fo Jar as to lend a fmall fqua- -— v -- 

dron of lhips to convoy the unhappy princtls to Ger¬ 
many. Here the city of Zell was appointed for her rdi- 
dence ; and in this place Ihc died ol amalignam tever on 
the roth of May 1775, aged 23 years and 10 months. 

The inhuman treatment ol this princefs did not 
long prove advantageous to the queen dowager and her 
party: A new revolution look place in April j 784, Change in > 
when the queen dowager’s friends were removed, a theadmiui- 
newcouncil was formed under the aufpiccsof the prince ft ration * 
royal, and no inftriunent deemed authentic unleis figned 
by the king, andeounteriigued by the prince. Since that 
rime, the king, who from the beginning of his admini- 
llration Ihowed a great degree of incapacity, has been 
entirely laid afide from public bulinefs, and has no lhare 
in the government. The Danes are at prefent engaged 
on the fide ol Rulfia in her war with the Turks, the 
immediate opponent of Denmark being Sweden. 24 

The kingdom of Denmark at prefent is divided into Divifion of 
fix grand diltridls or provinces; viz. 1. Denmark pro- the king- 
psrly fo called, comprehending the illands of Zealand, don1, 
Fnnen, Langland, Laaland, Falftria, Molna, Samfoe, 

Arroe, Bornholm, Anhoult, Leilaw, and that part 
of the- continent called North ‘Jutland. 2. The duchy 
of Slefwick, or South Jutland. 3. The duchy of Kol- 
ftein. 4. The earldoms of Oldenburgand Delmenhorft, 

5. The kingdom of Norway; and 6. Iceland, with 
the illands lying in the Northern Seas | for a particu¬ 
lar delcription of which fee thefe articles. ^ 

The language of Denmark is a dialed! of the Ten- Language,., 
tonic, and bears a ftrong affinity to the Norwegian religion, 
tojigue ; but is difagreeable to llrangers, on account of 
the drawling tone with which it is pronounced. They 
have borrowed many words from the German; and, 
indeed, the high Dutch is ufed in common difeourie 
by the court, ihe gentry, and the burghers. The beta 
ter fort likewife underftand French, and fpeak it flu¬ 
ently. The Lutheran dodlrine is univerfally embraced 
through all Denmark, Sweden, and Norway ; fo that 
there is not another fed! in thefe kingdom-. Denmark 
is divided into fix diocefes, one in Zealand, one in Fu- 
nen, and four in Jutland : but the bilhops are, proper-- 
ly fpeaking, no other than fuperintendants, or prtnd 
inter pares. They have no cathedrals, eccleliaftical 
courts, or temporalities. Their bufinefs is to infpedt 
the dodlrine and morals of the inferior clergy. The re¬ 
venue of the bilhop of Copenhagen amounts to about 
2000 rix dollars ; and this is the richelt benefice in the 
kingdom. The clergy are wholly dependant on the 
government. They never intermeddle, nor are em¬ 
ployed or confulted in civil affairs. They, neverthe- 
lefs, have acquired great influence, and eredted a fore 
of fpiritual tyranny over the minds of the common 
people, by whom they are much revered. They are, 
generally fpeaking, men of exemplary lives, and fome 
erudition. Their churches are kept more clean, and 
better adorned, than thofe of England : the people are 
great lovers of mufic, and their organifls commonly 
entertain the congregation for half an hour before or 
after fervice. The (late of literature is very low in 
Denmark. There is, indeed, an univerfity at Copen¬ 
hagen ; but meanly endowed, and very ill fupplied with 
mailers. Talleand the belles lettres are utterly un¬ 
known in this country, which yet has produced fome 

men ; 
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men of great eminence in mathematics and medicine ; 
Inch as Tycho Brahe, Borrichius, and the Bartholines. 

The confutation of Denmark was heretofore of the 
free Gothic original. The convention of the effaces, 
even including the representatives of the boors or pea¬ 
sants, eleded a king for his perfonal virtues, having 
dill a regard to the l'on of their late monarch, whom, 
however, they made no Scruple of Setting afide, if they 
deemed him unworthy of the royal dignity. They 
enaded laws ; conferred the great offices of date; de¬ 
bated all affairs relating to commerce, peace, war, and 
alliances; and occasionally gave their content to the 
imposition of neceffary taxes. The king was no other 
than chief magidrate, generaliffimo, and as it were 
prime minider to his people. His bufmefs was to fee 
judice administered impartially; command the army 
in time of war ; to encourage indudry, religion, arts, 
and fciences; and to watch over the intereds of his 
fubjeds. 

In 1660, however, the conditution was new model¬ 
led, as has been already related, and which was to the 
following purport. “ The hereditary kings of Den¬ 
mark and Norway ffiould be in effed, and ought to be 
edeemed by their fubjeds, the only Supreme head up¬ 
on earth; they (hall be above all human laws, and (hall 
acknowledge, in all eccleliadical and civil affairs, no 
higher power but God alone. The king ffiall enjoy the 
right of making and interpreting the laws, of abroga¬ 
ting, adding to, and difpenling with them. He may 
alfo annul all the laws which either he or his predecef- 
fors ffiall have made, excepting this royal law, which 
mud remain irrevocable, and be confidered as the fun¬ 
damental law of the date. He has the power of decla¬ 
ring war, making peace, impofing taxes, and levying 
contributions of all forts,” &c. &c. 

Then follow the regulations for the order of fuccef- 
don, the regency in cafe of minority, the majority of 
the king, the maintenance of the royal family ; and, 
after having enumerated all the poffible prerogatives 
of regal uncircumfcribed authority, as if Sufficient had 
not yet been laid down, it is added in the 26th article: 
“ All that we have hitherto laid of power and emi¬ 
nence, and Sovereignty, and if there Is any thing fur¬ 
ther which has not been exprefsly Specified, ffiall all be 
comprised in the following words : “ The king of 
Denmarkaud Norway ffiall be the hereditary monarch, 
and endued with the highed authority ; infomuch, 
that all that can befaid and written to the advantage 
of a Chridian, hereditary and abfolute king, ffiall be 
extended under the mod favourable interpretation to 
the hereditary king or queen of Denmark and Nor¬ 
way,” See. Sec. 

The laws of Denmark are fo concife, that the whole 
body is contained in one quarto volume, written in the 
language of the country. Every man may plead his 
own caufe, without employing either counfel or attor¬ 
ney ; but there are a few advocates for the benefit of 
chofe who cannot or will not fpeak in their own de¬ 
fence. The proceedings are fo fummary, that a fait 
may be carried through all the courts, and finally de¬ 
cided, in 13 months. There are three conrts in Den¬ 
mark, and an appeal lies from the inferior to the Supe¬ 
rior tribunal. The lowed of thefe is, in cities and 
towns, denominated the Byjoglids Court ; and in the 
country, the Herredsfongds. Caufes may be appealed 
from this to the Laudflag, or general head court for 
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the province ; but the final appeal lies to the court of Dentnaffr# 
High-right in Copenhagen, where the king prefides in -v——' 

perl’on, affided by the prime nobility. The judges of 
the two other courts are appointed by his majedy’s 
letters patent, to lit and determine caufes durante ba¬ 
ne placito. Thefe are pnnifhable for any misdemean¬ 
ours of which they may be guilty ; and when convidted 
of having palled an unjud Sentence, they are condemned 
to make reparation to the injured party. Their Salaries 
are very incondderable, and paid out of the king’s trea¬ 
sury, from the fines of delinquents, befides a fmall gra¬ 
tuity from the plaintiff and defendem when Sentence is 
palled. Such is the peculiar privilege enjoyed by the 
city of Copenhagen, that caufes appealed from the By- 
foglids court, indead of palling through the provincial 
court, are tried by the burgomader and common-coun¬ 
cil ; from whence they proceed immediately to the ' 
highed court as the lead refource. Affairs relating to 
the revenue are determined in the rent chamber ofDen- 
mark, which is analogous to a court of exchequer. . 

To another tribunal, compofed of Some members from 
this rent-chamber, from the admiralty, and college of 
commerce, merchants appeal for red'refs, when their 
commodities are Seized for non-payment of duties. All 
difputes relating to the fea arc determined by the court 
of admiralty, conditured of commiffioners appointed 
for thefe purpofes. The chancellary may be more 
properly termed a fecretary’s office. It condds of 
clerks, who write and iffue all the king’s decrees and 
citations, tranferibe papers, and, according to the di- 
rediions they receive, make draughts of treaties and 
alliances with other nations. The goverment of Den¬ 
mark is very commendable for the excellent policy it 
mantains. Jultica is executed upon criminals with 
great Severity ; and fuch regulations are edablifhed as 
effedtuaily prevent thofe outrages that are daily com¬ 
mitted in other countries. No man prefumes to wag 
his tongue againft the government, far lefs to hatch 
fehemes of treafon. All the fubjedls are, or feem to 
be, attached to their Sovereign by the ties of affection. 

Robbery on the high-way, burglary, coining or clip¬ 
ping, are crimes feldom or never heard of in Den¬ 
mark. The capital crimes ufually committed are theft 
and manflaughter. Such offenders are beheaded very 
dexteroufly with one flroke of a fword. The execu¬ 
tioner, though infamous, is commonly rich ; becaufe, 
over and above the fundtions of his office, he is em¬ 
ployed in other fcandalous occupations, which no o- 
tber perfon will undertake. He, by means of his un- 
derltrappcr, called the pracher, empties ail the jakes, 
and removes from houfes, dables, or dreets, dead dogs, 
horfes, &c. which no other Dane will vouchfafe to 
touch on any consideration whatfoever. 

The Danifh nobility and gentry are all included in siavifh 
the term nobleffe ; and formerly there were no didinc- condition 
tions of title : but within thefe 60 or 70 years, fome°^ theDa * 
few favourites have been dignified with the titlesof count f'? 1 fub " 
and baron. Thefe, and thefe only, enjoy the privilege^ ** 
of difpofing of their eflaies by will ; though others 
may make particular difpolitions, provided they have 
Sufficient inrered to procure the king’s approbation and 
Signature. Thenobleffe of Denmark formerly lived at 
their own feats with great magnificence ; and at the 
conventions of edates met the king with numerous 
and Superb retinues ; but fmee he became abfolute, they 
are fo impoverilhed by exorbitant taxes, that they can 

hardly 
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Denmark, hardly procure fubfiftence; and, for the moft part, live 
v‘ ' j u ■ ■ - obfcurcly in fome corner of their ruined country pa¬ 
laces, unlefs they havefiltered enough to procure fome 
employment at court. They no longer inherit the fpi- 
rit and virtues of their anceftors ; but are become fer- 
vile, indolent oftentations, extravagant, and oppref- 
five. 

Their general character is a ft range compofition of 
pride and meannefs, infoience and poverty. If any gen¬ 
tleman can find a purebafer for his eftate, the king, by 
the Danilh law, has a right to one third of the pur- 
chafe-money : but the lands are fo burdened with im¬ 
port tions that there would be no danger of an aliena¬ 
tion, even tho’ this rdlri&iou was not in force. Nay, 
fome gentlemen in the [(land of Zealand have actually 
offered to make a furrender to the king of large trails 
of very fertile land in the Ifland of Zealand, if his ma- 
jefty would be pieafed to accept of them in place of 
the importtions laid on-them. The reafon of this is, 
becanfe, by the law of Denmark, if any eftate is bur¬ 
dened beyond what it can bear, the owner muft make 
up the deficiency out of his other eftates if he has any. 
Hence thekipg generally refufes filch offers ; and fome 
gentlemen hate been tranfported with joy When they 
heard chat his majefty had been. “ gracioufly pieafed to 
accept their whole eftates.” 

This oppreffion of the nobles by Che king produces 
in them a like difpofition to opprefs the commons ; and 
the cotitequence of all this is, that there is no part of 
the world where extravagance and diffipation reigns to 
fucha degree. The courtiers maintain fplendid equi¬ 
pages, wear-fine clothes, drink a vaft quantity of French 
Wine, and indulge themfelves with eating to excefs. 
Such as derive money from their employments, inftead 
of pttrehafing land in Denmark, remit their calh to the 
batiks of Hamburgh and Amftcrdatn. The merchants 
and burghers tread in the fteps of their fuperiors: they 
fpend all their gains in luxury and pleafure, afraid of 
incurring the firfpicion of affluence, and being (tripped 
by taxation. The peafant, or boor, follows the lame 
example. No fooner has he earned arix-dqllar than he 
makes hade to expend'it in brandy, left it jhould fall 
into the hands of his oppreffive landlord. This lower 
clafs of people are as abfolute (laves as the negroes in 
the Weft-Indies, and fubfift upon much harder fare. 
The value of eftates is not computed by the number of 
seres, but by the (lock'of boors, who, like the timber, 
arc reckoned a parcel ofthe freehold ; and nothing can 
be more wretched than the (late ofthefe boors. They 
feed upon ftock-fifh-, faltetl meats, and other coarfe diet: 
there is not the leaft.piece*of furniture of any value in 
their 'houfes, except feather-beds, of which there is 
great plenty in Denmark; and which are ufed not only 
as beds to lie on but as blankets for covering. After 
the boor has foiled as a (lave to raife the king’s taxes, 
he muft pay the overplus of his toil to his needy land¬ 
lord. Should he improve his ground and repair his 
farm-hdufe, his cruel mafter will immediately tranfplant 
him to a barren farm and a naked habitation, that he 
may let the improved ground to another tenant at a 
higher'price. Thepea&ms like wife fuftaih a great deal 
of damage and violence from tbelicentious foldiers that 
are quartered in their houfes. They are moreover obli¬ 
ged to furni (h horfes and waggons for the royal family 
Von. V. 


and all their attendants when the king makes a pro-D< nmnrk. 

grefs through the country, or removes his rtiidcncc '—--- 

from one palace to another. On fuch occafiuns the 
neighbouring boors arc fummoned to aften.blc with 
their cattle and carriages, and not only to live at their 
own expence, but to bear every foecics of outrage from 
the meaneft lacquics of thofe who attend his nidjefty. 

The warlike (pint of the Danes no longer fubliils: the 
common people are mean-fpirited, fufpicious, and de¬ 
ceitful ; nor have they that talent for mechanics fo re¬ 
markable in fome northern nations. While the pca- 
fants are employed in their labour without doors, the 
women are occupied athome in fpinningyarn for linen, 
which is here made in great perfection. t3 

In Denmark, all perfons of any rank above the vul- Dreft, Jcc. 
gar drefs in the French taftc, and affeCt finery ; the 
winter-drefs of the ladies is peculiar 10 the country, 
very neat, warm, and becoming. The common people 
are like wife remarkably neat, aud pride themfelves in 
different changes of linen. They are very little addict¬ 
ed to jollity and diveriion ; their whole amufements 
confift in running at the goofe on Shrove Tnefday, 
and in winter in being drawn ill (leds upon the ice. 

They alfo feaft and make merry at Weddings and fune¬ 
rals. With refpeft to marriage, the man and woman 
frequently cohabit together on contrail long before the 
ceremony is performed. The nobility and gentry pique 
themfelves 011 fumptuous burials and monuments for the 
dead: the eorpfe is veiy often kept in a vault, or in 
the chancel of a church, for feveral years, before an 
opportunity offers of celebrating the funeral. 

The taverns in this country are poorly fupplied t 
and he who diets in them muft be contented to eat in 
a public room, unlefs he will eondefeend to pay an ex¬ 
travagant price for a private apartment. The metro¬ 
polis is but indifferently furniflied with game. The 
wild-dueks and plover are hardly eatable; hut the hares 
are good, and the markets fometimes produce tolerable 
roebuck. Their fea-fi(h are not to be commended; hut 
the rivers produce plenty of delicious carp, perch, and 
craw-filh. The gardens of the gentry arc well provi¬ 
ded with melons, grapes, peaches, and all forts of greens 
and falads in perfection. 

The army of Denmark is compofed, r. of the troops 
of Denmark and Holftein ; and, 2. of Norway. 30 

The forces of Denmark arid Holftein are divided Army of 
into regulars and national or militia. Thefe forces Denmark, 
(the foot and horfe guards excepted who are all regu¬ 
lars) are not feparated, as in our army, into diftinCt 
regiments, but are formed in the following manner : 

Before the late augmentation, every regiment of in¬ 
fantry, when complete, confided of 26 officers and 
16 <2 privates, divided into ten companies of fufileers 
and two of grenadiers. Of tltefe 1632 privates, 480, 
who are chiefly foreigners enlifted in Germany, arc 
regulars. The remaining 1152 are the national militia, 
or peafantswho refide upon the eftatcsOf their landhold¬ 
ers, each eftate furnUhiog a certain number in propor¬ 
tion to its value. Thefe national troops are occafionally 
exercifed in fmall corps upon Sundays and holidays; and 
are embodied once every year (or about 17 days la 
their refpeClive di drifts. By a late addition of ten 
men to each company, a regiment of infantry is in- 
created to 1778, including officers. The expence of 
5 D each 
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Denmark, each regiment, which before amounted to L. 6000, 

- -v-' jj as been raifetl by the late augmentation to L. 8coo. 

The cavalry is upo.i the fanve footing ; each regimenc 
confiding of 17 officers, including lerjeants and cor¬ 
porals, and 565 privates, divided into five fquadrons. 
Of thefe about 260 are regular and the remainder na¬ 
tional troops* The regiments of foot and horfe guards 
are regulars 1 the former is compofed of 21 officers and 
46, men, in five companies; and Lbs latter of 7 officers 
aud 1J4 men, in two fquadrons. 

The forces of Norway are all national troops or 
militia, excepting the two regiments of Sundcnfield 
and Nordenfield ; and as the peafants of that kingdom 
are free, the forces are levied in a different manner 
from thofe of Denmark. Norway is divided into a. 
certain number of diftricts, each whereof furniflies a 
foldier. All the peafants are, upon their birth, re- 
giltered for the militia ; and the firfi on the lift fnp- 
pliesthe vacancy for the dill rift to which he belongs. 
After having ferved from 10 to 14 years they are ad¬ 
mitted among the invalids ; and when they have at¬ 
tained the feniority of that corps receive their difmif- 
lion. Thefe troops are not continually under arms ; 
but are only occaiionally exercifed like the national 
forces of Denmark. A fixed ftipend is alfigued to 
the officers,, nearly equal to that of the officers in the 
regulars ; but the common foldiers do not receive any 
pay except when they are inaflual fervice, or perform¬ 
ing their annual manoeuvres. The Academy of Land 
Cadets, militated by Frederic IV. fupplies the army 
with officers. According to this foundation, 74 ca¬ 
dets are inft rafted in the military fciences at the ex¬ 
pence of the king. The whole amount of the Daniffi 
troops is computed at 60,900. 

Front; their infular fituation the Danes have always 
excelled as .a maritime people. In the earlier ages, 
when piracy was an honorable profelfion, they were 
a race of pirates, and ilfiied from the Baltic to the 
couquefls of England and Normandy. And though, 
fince the improvement of navigation by the invention 
of the compafs, other nations have rifeu to a greater 
degree of naval eminence, Hill, however, the Danes, 
as they inhabit a duller of iflands, and pofiefs a large 
trad of fea-coaft, are well verfed in maritime affairs, 
and are certainly the moll numerous, as well as the 
molt experienced, failors of the north. 

The greatell part of the Daniffi navy is fiat toned in 
the harbour of Copenhagen, which lies within the for¬ 
tifications : the depth of water being only 20 feet, 
the ffiips have not their lower tier of guns on board, 
but take them in when they get out of port. Befide 
large magazines, each veffd has a feparate fiorehoufe 
on the water’s edge, oppofite to which ffie is moored 
when in harbour, and may by this means be inllantly 
equipped. The number of regiftered feamen is near 
40,000, and are divided into two daffes; the firft com- 
prifes thofe inhabiting the coafts, who are allowed to 
engage in the fervice of merchant-(hips trading to any 
part of the world. Each receives 8s. annually from 
the crown as long as he fends a certificate of his be¬ 
ing alive; but is fubjeft to a recal in cafe of war. 
The ferond comprehends the fixed failors, who are 
conftantly in the employ of the crown, and amount 
to about 4000, ranged under four divifions, or 40 


companies : they are ftationed at Copenhagen for the Denmark, 
ordinary fervice of the navy, and work in the dock- Dcnnit.^ 

yard. Each of them, when not at fca, reeves 8s. -- 

per month, befide a fufficier.t quantity of flour and 
other provi lions ; every two years a complete fuit of 
clothes; and every year breeches, (lockings, ihqes, 
and a cap. Some of them are lodged in barracks. 

When they fail, their pay is augmented to 20s. per 
month. The marine artillery confifts of 800 men, in 
lour divifions. 3I 

The whole navy conlifis of 38 ffiips of the line, in- Navy, 
eluding 9 of 50 guns and one of 44, and 20 frigates ; 
but if we except thofe which are condemned, and thofe 
which are allotted only for parade, we cannot eftiniate 
that 111x779 the Heel confided of more, than 25 lhips 
of the line and 15 frigates fit for fervice ; $ number, 
however, fully adequate to the fituation of Denmark; 
and if we include the excellence of the failors, it mull 
be efteemed as complete a navy as any in the north, 3a 
The revenue of his Daniffi majefiy arifes from taxes Revenue.:- 
laid on his own fubjefts; from the duties paid by fo¬ 
reigners, from his own eftate, crown-lands, and con 7 
fixations. The taxes are altogether arbitrary, and 
therefore fiuflnating ; but they are always grevious to 
the fubjcct. They commonly confiftof culloms or toll, 
for export and import ; of exercifc upon the confump.e 
tion of wine, fait, tobacco, and all kinds of provi lions ; 
of taxes upon marriages, paper, brewing, grinding, and 
the exercife of different profeilioiis ; of impofitions on 
land, poll-money, ground-rent for 'all houfes in Co¬ 
penhagen and elfewhere; of money raifed for main¬ 
taining fortifications, and for a portion, to the king’s 
daughter when ffie happens to be married : but this 
feldom exceeds 100,000 rixdollars. One confiderablc 
article in the revenue is the toll paid'%' foreign lhips 
that pafs through the Sound, or Ore-S-ound (the (trait 
between Schonca and Zealand), into the gallic. This 
was originally no other than a (mail contribution, which 
trading nations agreed to make for maintaining lights 
at certain plaees, to direft their courfc through the, paf- 
fage in dark and fiormy weather. At, the fame time 
thefe trading nations agreed,,that every(hip (boold pafs 
this way and pay its (hare of the expence, rather than 
ufe the Great Belt, which Js the other paflage, but un¬ 
provided with any fuch conveniency.: In procefs of 
time the Danes converted this voluntary contribution 
in to an exorbitant toll, and even exadted arbitrary fiuns, 
in proportion to the weaknefs of the nation wffiofe ffiips 
they vifited. Thefeexaflions fometimes involved them 
in quarrels with their neighbours, and the toll was re¬ 
gulated in repeated treaties, 

DENNIS, or St Dennis, a famous town of the 
Ifle of France, with a Benediftine abbey, wherein are 
the tombs of the kings of France, with a confiderabls 
- treafure. E. Long. 2. 26. N. Lat. 48. 56. 

Dennis (John), the celebrated critic, was the fen 
of a reputable tradefman in London, and born in the 
year 1657. He received the firfi branches of education 
at the great fchool in Harrow on the Hill, where be 
commenced acquaintance and intimacy with many 
young noblemen and gentlemen, who afterwards made 
coufiderable figures in public affairs, whereby he laid 
the foundation of a very ftrong and extenfiv.e inierdt, 
which might, but for his own fault, have been of infi- 
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Denmark, nite ufe to him in future life. From Harrow he went 

----- to Caius-college Cambridge; where, after his proper 

Handing, he took the degree of bachelor of arts. When 
he quitted the univerfity, he made the tour of Europe ; 
in the courfe of which he conceived fuch a dcteilation 
for defpodfm, as confirmed him hill more in ihofe 
Whig principles which he had from his infancy im- 
bided. 

On his return to England he became early acquainted 
with Dryden, Wycherly, Congreve, and Southern^; 
whofe converfation infpiring him 'with, a paflion for 
poetry, and a contempt for every attainment that had 
not foraething of the belles lettres , diverted him from 
the acquifition of anyprofitable art, or the exercife of 
any profeflion. This, to a man who had not an inde¬ 
pendent income, was undoubtedly a misfortune : how¬ 
ever, his zeal for the Proteftant fucceifion having re¬ 
commended him to the patronage of the duke of Marl¬ 
borough, that nobleman procured him a place in the 
cuftoms worth L. 120 per annum ; which he enjoyed for 
fome years, till from profufenefs and want of eco¬ 
nomy, he was reduced to the neceflity of difpofing of 
it to fatisfy fome very preflirig demands. By the ad¬ 
vice of Lord Halifax, however, he referved to himfelf 
in the fale of it, an annuity for a term of years; which 
term lie outlived, and was, in the decline of his life, 
reduced to extreme neceflity. 

Mr Tlieo. Cibber relates an anecdote of him, which 
we cannot avoid repeating, as it is not only highly cha- 
ra&eriftic, of the man whofe affairs we are now confi- 
dering, but alfo a ftriking and melancholy inftance, 
among thoufands, of the dillrefsful predicaments into 
which men of genius and literary abilities are perhaps 
apter than any others to plunge themfelves, by paying 
too flight an attention to the common concerns of life, 
and their own mod important interefts. “ After that 
he was worn out (fays that author) with age and po-' 
verry, he refided within the verge of the court, to pre¬ 
vent danger from his creditors. One Saturday night 
he happened to faunter to a public houfe, which in a 
ihort time he difeovered to be without the verge. He 
was fitting in an open drinking-room, when a man of 
a fufpicious appearance happened to come in. There 
was fomething about the man which denoted to Mr 
-Dennis that he was a bailiff. This firuck him with 
a panic ; he was afraid his liberty was at an end ; 
he fat in the utmoft folicitude, but durfl not offer to 
jftir left he fhould b||feized upon. After an hour or two 
had pafled in this painful anxiety, at laft the clock 
firuck twelve ; when Mr Dennis, in an eeftafy, cried 
out, addrefling himfelf to the fufpedted perfon, “ Now, 
Sir, bailiff or no bailiff, I don’t care a farthing for 
you, you have no power now.” The man was afto- 
niflted at his behaviour ; and when it was explained to 
him, was fo much affronted with the fufpicion, that 
had not Mr Dennis found his protection in age, he 
would probably have fmarted for his miftaken opinion. 
A flrong picture of the effects of fear and apprehen- 
fion,in a temper naturally fo timorous and jealous as Mr 
Dennis’s ; of which the following is a ftill more whimfi- 
cal inftance. In 1704 came.out his favourite tragedy, 

' Liberty ^ff'erted j in which were fo many ftrokes on the 
French nation, that he thought they were never to be 
forgiven. He had worked himfelf into a perfuafion that 


the king of France would infill on his being delivered Dennis. 

up, before he would content to a peace: and full of *-v— 

this idea of his own importance, when the congrefs was 
held at Utrecht, he is faid to have waited on his pa¬ 
tron the duke of Marlborough, to defire that no fuch 
article might be ftipulated. The duke told him he 
really had no intcreft then with the miniftry ; but had 
made no fuch provifion for-his own fecurity, though he 
could not help thinking he had done the French as 
much injury as Mr Dennis himfelf. Another ftory-re- 
lating to this affair is, that being at a gentleman’s 
houfe on the coall of Suffex, and walking one day on 
the fci-fhorc, he faw a lhip failing, as he fancied, to¬ 
wards him: he inllantly fet out for London, in the 
fancy that he was betrayed j and, congratulating him¬ 
felf on his efcape, gave.out that his friend had decoyed 
him down to his houfe, to furrender hint up to the 
French. 

Mr Dennis, partly through a natural peeviflinefs 
and petulence of temper, and partly perhaps for the 
fake of procuring the means of fubfiftence, was conti¬ 
nually engaged in a paper-war with his cotemporaries, 
whom he ever treated with the utmoft feverity : and, 
though many of his obfervations were judicious, yet he 
ufually conveyed them in language fo fcurrilous and 
abulive, as deltroyed their intended effect ; and as his 
attacks were almoft always on peifons of fuperior abi¬ 
lities to himfelf, viz. Addifon, Steele, and Pope, their 
replies ufually turned the popular opinion fo greatly 
againft him, that, by irritating his telly temper the 
more, it rendered him a perpetual torment to himfelf; 
till at length, after along life of viciflitudes, difappoint- 
ments, and turmoils, rendered wretched by indiferetion, 
and hateful by malevolence, having outlived the rever- 
fion of his ellate, and reduced to diftrefs, from which 
his having been daily creating enemies had left him 
fcarcely any hopes of relief, he was compelled to what 
mull be the moft irkfome fituation that can be conceived 
in human life, the receiving obligations from thofc 
whom he had been continually treating ill. In the very 
clofe of his days, a play was adted for his benefit at 
the little theatre in the Hay-market, procured through 
the united interefts of Melfrs Thomfon, Mallet, and 
Pope; the laft of whom, notwichftanding the grofs man¬ 
ner in which Mr Dennis had on many occafions ufed 
him, and the long warfare that had fubfifted between 
them, interefted himfelf very warmly for him ; and 
even wrote an occafional prologue to the play, which 
was fpoken by Mr Cibber. Not long after this, viz. 
on the 6th of January 1733, he died, being then in 
the 77th year of his age. 

Mr Dennis certainly was poffefled of much erudition, 
and a confiderable lhare of genius. In profe, he is far 
from a bad writer, where abufe or perfonal feurrility 
does not mingle itfelf with his language. In verfe, he 
is extremely unequal; his numbers being at fome times 
fpirited and harmonious, and his fubjedls elevated and 
judicious ; and at others flat, harlh, and puerile.— 

As a dramatic author, he certainly deferves not to 
be held in any confideration. It was juftly faid of him 
by a wit, that he was the moft complete inflruflor for 
a dramatic poet, fince he could teach him to diftin- 
guifli good plays by his precepts, and bad ones by his 
examples. 
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feenomina- DENOMINATION (from denomhio, of de and no- morable than even his great military reputation, flou- Beutella 
tio.i men, “ a name a Dime impofed on any thing, ufu- riflied 272 years B. C. He was thrice confitl; he 0 

II ally expreilng fome quality predominant therein. conquered the Samnites, Sabines, and Lucanians ; and Deodand. 

v cnt j ltus ' DENOMINATOR, in arithmetic, a term ufed in gave each citizen 40 acres of land, allowing himfelf '““" v ' 

fpeaking of fractions. See Arithmetic, n° 21. no more. The antbalfadors of the Samnites making 
DENSITY of Bodies, is that property diredtly op- him a vifit, found him boiling turnips in a pipking ; 
polite to rarity, whereby they contain fuch a quantity upon which they offered him gold to come over to 
of matter under fuch a bulk. their intereft; but he told them his defign was not tp 

Accordingly, a body is faid to have double or triple grow rich, but to command thofe who were fo. He 

the denfity of another body, when, their bulk being defeated Pyrrhus near Tarentum, and received the ho- 

equal, the quantity of matter is in the.one double or nottr of a triumph. 

triple the quantity of matter in the other. DENTELLA, in botany: A genus of the mo- 

DeNSirr of the Air, is a property that has employ- nogynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
ed the later philofophers, fince the difeovery of the plants. The calyx is a five-parted perianthium, with 
Torricellian experiment. fmall fubulated leaves ; the ftamina five fhort fubu- 

Itis demonftrated, that in the fame veffel, or even lated filaments ; the antherae fmall ; the pericarpium 
in veffels communicating with each other, at the fame a globular, bilocular capfule ; the feeds egg-fhaped, 
diftauce from the centre, the air has every where the and very numerous. 

fame denfity. The denfity of air, ceeteris paribus, in- DENTILES, or dentils, in architedlure, an or- 

creafes in proportion to the compretfing powers. Hence nament in corniches bearing fome refemblance to teeth, 
the inferior air is denfer than the ftiperior ; the denfity, particularly ufed in the Ionic and Corinthian orders, 
however, of the lower air is not proportional to the See Architecture. 

weight of the atmofphere on account of heat and cold, DENTIFRICE, in medicine, a remedy for the 
and other capfes perhaps which make great alterations teeth. There are various kinds ; generally made of 
in denfity an'd rarity. However, from the elafticity of earthy fubftances finely pounded, and mixed with alum, 
the air, its denfity muff be always different at different or fome other faline fubftances ; but thefe are perni- 
heights from the earth’s furface: for the lower parts cious, on account of their wearing away the enamel 
being preffed by the weight of thofe above, will be of the teeth; but more efpecially by the feptic qua- 
made to accede nearer to each other, and the more fo lity with which thefe earthy fubftances are endowed, 
as the weight of the incumbent air is greater. Hence On this account, a portion of Peruvian bark finely 
the denfity of the air is greateft at the earth’s furface, pounded is now commonly added, which anfwers the 
and decreafes upwards in geometrical proportion to the double purpofe of cleaning the teeth, and preferviiig 
altitudes taken in arithmetical progreffion. them afterwards from corruption. 

If the air be rendered denfer, the weight of bodies DENTISCALPRA, in furgery, an inflrument for 
in it is diminifhed ; if rarer, increafcd, becaufe bodies fcouring yellow, livid, or black teeth ; to which being 
lofe a greater part of their weight in denfer than in applied near the gums, it feraps off the foul morbid 
rarer mediums. Hence, if the denfity of the air be cruft. 

fenfibly altered, bodies equally heavy in a rarer air, if DENTITION, the breeding or cutting the teeth 
their fpecific gravities be confiderably different, will in children. See (Index fubjoined to) Medicine. 
lofe their equilibrium in the denfer, and the fpecifically DENUNCIATION, a folemn publication or pro- 
heavier body will preponderate. See Pneumatics, mulgation of any thing. 

DENTALIUM, in natural hiftory, a fhell-fifh be- All veffels of enemies are lawful prizes, after de¬ 
longing to the order of vermes teftacea. Thefhellcon- nnneiation or proclamation of war. The defign of the 
lifts of one tubulous ftraight valve, open at both ends, denunciation of excommunicated perlons is, that the 
There are eight fpecies, diftinguilhed by the angles, fentence may be the more fully executed by the per- 
flrias, &c. of their Ihells. fon’s being more known. 

DENTARIA, tooth-wort, or T-ooth-violst: A Denunciation at the Horn, in Scots law. See Law, 
genus of the filiquofa order, belonging to the tetrady- Part III. N° clxvi. 14. 
namia clafs of plants; and in the natural method rank- DENYS (theLittle). See Dionysius. 
ing under the 39th order, Siliquof*. The filiqua parts DEOBSTRUENTS, in pharmacy, fuch medicines 
with a fpring, and the valvules roll fpirally backwards ; as open obftrudtions. See Detergent. 
the ftigntais emarginated; the calyx doling longitudi- DEODAND, in Englilh cuftoms, a thing given or 
nally. 0 There are three fpecies, all of them hardy peren- forfeited as it were to God, for the pacification of his 
nials; produdng annual ftalks 12 or 18 inches high,a- wrath in a cafe of mifadventure, whereby a Chriftian 
■darned with many-lobed leaves, and fpikesof quadrupe- foul comes to a violent end, without the fault of any 
talouscruciforn^flowers of a red or purple colour. They reafonable creature. 

delight in Ihady*places ; and are propagated either by As, if a horfe ftrike his keeper and kill him : if a 
feeds or parting the roots. The feeds may be fown man, in driving a cart, falls fo as the cart-wheel runs 
in autumn or early in the fpring, in a fhady border over him, and preffes him to death: if one by felling a 
of light earth ; .and when the plants are three inches tree, and gives warning to the ftanders-by to look to 
high, they may be planted where they are to remain, themfelves, yet a man is killed by the fall thereof: in 
The time for parting the roots is in O&ober or No- the firft place, the horfe ; in the fecond, the cart-wheel, 
member, or early in the fpring. cart and Horfes ; and in the third, the tree, is Deo dan- 

DENTATUS (Curius), a renowned difinterefted dus, “ to be given to Cod," that is, to the king, to be dif- 
Roman general., whofe virtues render him mare me- tributed to the poor by bis almoner, for expiation of 

ibis 
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Bephleg- this dreadful event; though effefted by irrational, nay, 
mation, fenfelefs and dead creatures. 

Dephlogi- 

fticated Omnia qua mavertt ad mortem futit DeodanJa^ 

What moves to death, or kills him dead, 

*— y — -■» 15 Deodandy and forfeited. 

This law feems to be an imitation of that in Exodus, 
chap. xxi. “ If an ox gore a man, or a woman, with 
his horns, fo as they die; the ox (hall be Honed to death, 
and his flelh not be eat; fo (hall his owner be innocent.” 

Fleta fays, the Deodand is to be fold, and the price 
diflributed to the poor, for the fonl of the king, his 
anceflors, and all faithful people departed this life. 

DEPHLEGMATION, is an operation by which 
the fuperabuttdant water of a body is taken from it; 
and it is principally effected by evaporation or diflilla- 
tion. Dephlegmation is alfo called concentration, par¬ 
ticularly when acids are the fubjedt. See Concen¬ 
tration. 

DEPHLOGISTICATED, in chemiflry, anything 
deprived of the phlogiflon fuppofed to be contained in 
it. 

Dephlogisticated Air , an invifible elaflic fluid, 
-of fomewhat greater fpeciric gravity than that of the 
common atmofphere, and capable of fupporting animal 
life and flame for a much longer time than the air we 
commonly breathe. 

This fluid was firfl difeovered by Dr Prieftley, and 
a very fliort time after by Mr Scheele, who appears to 
have been entirely unacquainted with what the Dodtor 
had done. The methods of making it artificially are 
enumerated under the article Aerology ; here we 
iha.ll make fome obfervations on the way in which 
nature feems to accomplish the fame end. Under that 
article, as well as that of Fixed Air, and others con- 
nedted with them, it has been obferved, that this kind 
of air becomes convertible into fixed air by the addi¬ 
tion of a certain proportion of phlogiflon or charcoal.; 
and that thefe two ingredients may be again feparated 
by certain means ; the dephlogiflicated air aflhming its 
proper Hate, and the charcoal its own native form. A 
great number of experiments alfo are there related con¬ 
cerning the effedis of vegetables in purifying tainted 
air, and their emiflion of the dephlogiflicated kind ; 
which has been thought to indicate, that vegetation is 
probably one of the methods by which nature fupplies 
the great quantity of this fluid neceflary for the pur- 
pofes of animal life. This was fuggefted by an expe¬ 
riment of Dr Prieftley, who had difeovered that pump- 
water, on being expofed to the light of the fun, 
foon began to emit pure air; and that, after fome 
days, a quantity of green matter accumulated on the 
Tides of the veflel. This was naturally fuppofed to 
be of the vegetable kind, till Sir Benjamin Thomfon 
found it to conflfl of a number of very minute animals. 
Upon this difeovery he difpnted the commonly re¬ 
ceived opinion, that vegetation is employed by nature 
as a purifier of the atmofpherical air. He likewife 
oppofed the conclufion drawn from Dr Ingenhoufz’s 
experiments, who had obferved that freih leaves of 
plants immerfed in water, and expofed to the light, 
emitted a vafl quantity of dephlogiflicated air. Sir 
Benjamin juftly obferved, that a leaf certainly Gea¬ 
red to vegetate after being feparated from the plant 
-on which it grew; and therefore the emiflion of 
this kind of air could by no means be aferibed to 


vegetation; as a more decifive proof of which, he Depb-Iog- 
likewilc urged, tint leaves, after being entirely deadand fticaud 
withered, would notwithflanding emit dephlogiflica- . Air - 
ted air for a very coufiderablc time. r ihus matters W " v / 
feemed to be rendered doubtful : but by an attentive 
obfervatiou of all drcumflances relating to thefe ex¬ 
periments, we ihall find that confiderabic light w ill be 
thrown upon the fiibjceh 

In the firfl place, we are 10 confider that the light 
of the fun, or at leafla very flrong light of fome kind, 
is neceffary in all thefe productions of dephlogiflicated 
air ; for if the apparatus is fet in a very dark place, 
little will be formed, and that of a bad quality. So 
ignorant are we of the nature of this myflerious fluid, 
that fcarce any inquiry- has been made into its mode of 
operation in producing dephlogiflicated air. By fome 
the element of light has been fuppofed to be phlogiflon 
itfelf, or fome modification of it: but ('nice the difeo¬ 
very of the identity of phlogiflon and charcoal, it is 
probable that this opinion will not be held by many. 

One experiment, however, commonly brought in fa¬ 
vour of this fiippofition, deferves particular attention. 

1 his is the property which light has of giving a black 
colour to the cakes of (liver; a phenomenon fo remark¬ 
able, that it has been imagined an indubitable proof of 
the identity of light and phlogiflon. I11 like manner, 
the pure and depfilogiflicated fpirit of nitre is found 
to be converted into the phlogifticated and fmoking 
kind by expofure to the folar rays. The extenflve 
diffhfion of the fubflance called phlogiflon , however, is 
now fo well known, that we may reafonably Conclude, 
that in thefe experiments it was contained in the in¬ 
gredients themfelves, and not in the light. Thus when 
lilver is precipitated by chalk, and the mafs turns black 
on expofure to the fun’s rays, we are very fure that 
the chalk contains phlogiflon ; and that there is an 
attraction between the metallic calx and this principle : 
but we are by no means afceriained of the nature of 
light, as not being in any manner of way the (fibjeCt 
of our invrfligation except by obferving its effedis. 

As in all other cafes, therefore, where light is con¬ 
cerned, we can only fay that fuch a thing is the effetf 
of the operation of light, and not the fubflance of the 
element made vilible, or converted into fome other 
thing ; we have no reafon, in this cafe, to fay, that 
the blackening of the metallic clax is any other than 
an effedt of the light’s operation, and not the deten¬ 
tion of any part of its fubflance. This operation maybe 
ealily concei-ved to he the promoting of the union of the 
.phlogiflon and calx, which we know that light has a 
great tendency to do at any rate when we augment its 
aCtion in fuch a manner as to make it become fire. 

The tendency of light, therefore, to promote an union 
betwixt phlogiflon and other fubftances, will explain 
this and many other experiments in a very eafy man¬ 
ner. In the cafe of chalk and calx of lilver, the ac¬ 
tion of the light enables the calx toattradl the phlo¬ 
giflon of the chalk, and thus become black. If the 
calx is not precipitated by chalk, but by an alkali, it 
mud be in contadf either with air, water, or fome 
other fluid. All thefe undoubtedly contain phlogiflon. 

With regard to air, it has not been denied that it is a 
general receptacle of all the decayed and volatile parts 
of vegetables and animals ; that it contains vafl quan¬ 
tities of inflammable air, whichare conflantly emitted 

firms 
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Dephlogi- from various parts of the earth ; and, according to the 
{heated Phlogiftians, that fluid calk'd phiogiJHcattdair, which 
. , coultitates the other part of the fluid we breatlie, like- 

v/ife contains a quantity of the- fame matter. \v e are 
not to be furpriled therefore that, in the cafe of the 
calx of filver, fome of ihefe fubltances fhould be ob¬ 
liged to part with a little of their phlogifton, fuflicicut 
to blacken the metallic earth. In order to prove that 
light and phlogifton are the fame, the experiment ought 
to fucceed in a perfect vacuum, of which there is no 
probability ; though indeed it has never been tried 
'that we know of. In like manner, when fpirit of 
nitre is rendered high coloured and linoking by expa- 
ftire to the fun in a gLifs, the phlogifton may come 
either from the glafs itfeif, which is now found to con¬ 
tain phlogifton, or from the quantity of air which is 
necellary to be left in the glafs, in order to make the 
experiment fucceed. 

Thus we may rcafonably fuppofe the blackening of 
the calx of lilver, and the rendering clear fpirit of 
nitre high-coloured, to proceed only from the fepara- 
tion of phlogifton by means of light, and its confe- 
quent attraction by the calx or acid ; and in other 
cafes, where any fimilar effect is obferved by the ex¬ 
posure of bodies to that element, we are to fuppofe 
that it is occafioned by the detachment of phlogifton 
from one fubftance and its attachment to another. In 
the cafe of the emiflion of dephlogifticated air by 
means of light, therefore, we may, by resfoning analo¬ 
gically, conclude, that it is OGcafioned by the abforp- 
tiou of phlogifton by the fubftance which is faid to 
emit the air. 

Before this matter, however, canbedctermined ex¬ 
actly, we ought to be well acquainted with the com¬ 
petition of dephlogifticated air itfeif; and indeed, with¬ 
out this, it feeins almoft in vain to fpeak upon the Sub¬ 
ject. But, notwithftanding the labours and ingenuity 
of modern aerologifts, this point has not been in any 
degree fettled. On examination, it is found to coniitt 
of an invifible fluid which does not appear to gravi¬ 
tate, and which in all probability is no other than 
elementary fire; and of another fubftance equally in¬ 
vifible, but capable of attaching itfeif to certain bo¬ 
dies, particularly iron, and adding to its weight very 
confiderably. O11 attempting to procure this fub¬ 
ftance by itfeif, we find the attachment fo ftrong, that 
no force of fire can feparate them. In attempting a 
decompofition by means of the electric fpark, all that 
has beeii yet done, even with the greateft power of 
electricity excited by Van Martini’s new machine, is 
to make it lofe fome part of its bulk, the remainder 
appearing by the' eudiometer to have undergone no 
change. DrPrieftley, in his fixtli volume of Experi¬ 
ments on Air, acquiefces in the opinion fuggefted to 
him by Mr Watt, that the air in queltion is nothing 
elfe but one of the component parts of water united 
with the element of heat. Allowing this to be juft, 
and indeed there is no experiment hitherto publiihed 
by which it can be contradicted, the natural method 
of the production of dephlogifticated air from water may 
be eafily explained. This only requires us to fuppofe, 
that the fubftances immerfed in the water, are by the 
action of the fun’s light made to attract part of the 
phlogifton of the water ; in confequence of which the 
dephlogifticated part of that element, inftantly being- 


volatilized by the light and heat of the fun (for heat Dephlogl 
is nectilary lor the production as well as light), affumes {Heated 
the properties of dephlogifticated air. But why, it Air> 
may be afeed, does water of itfeif emit dephlogiftica- ' v ’ 
ted air without any fubftance whatever immerfed in it ? 
or, after certain fubftances have been immerfed in it, 
by which this emiflion is promoted, why does the 
production of air {top with regard to any particular 
fubftance, and any determined quantity of water ? 

Thus, it may be faid, if any quantity of water, fuppofe 
a pint, yields one inch of cubic air by the innrerlion of 
a certain fubftance into it, why does not this fubftance 
attraCl: from it all the phlogifton it is capable ofab- 
forbing? Inllead of this, the water appears, by the co¬ 
lour it acquires, to be more phlogifticatcd than before ; 
and the fubftance inimerieu, by being put into frelh 
water, will immediately occaficn the emiflion of new 
quantities of air, and this for feveral times running. 

But to this it may be replied, that though the fub¬ 
ftance immerfed attrads the phlogifton of the water, 
the latter will part with it only to a certain degree; 
and it is well known, that when two fubftances are uni¬ 
ted to the point of faturation by chemical attraction, the 
abftraftion of a part of one of them will increafe the 
attraction betwixt the remainder to a great degree. 

Though the fubftance immerfed in the fluid, there¬ 
fore, has originally a greater attraction for the phlogi¬ 
fton of the water than the dephlogifticated part of 
the element itfeif; yet as the one gradually augments, 
and the other diminifties, a balance foon takes place. 

With regard ro the green colour generally aflumed by 
the water after fuch experiments, it mod probably 
proceeds from an accumulation of fome terreftrial par¬ 
ticles partly fupplied by the immerfed fubftance, or 
perhaps from a difpolition to generate the green mat¬ 
ter obferved by Dr Prieftley. That the fubftance 
immerfed in the water does really part with fome par¬ 
ticles, is evident, becaufethewaterfmellsof it, as when 
raw lilk is made ufe of; nor can we fuppofe that any 
vegetable or animal fubftance, fuch as are found to be 
alone fit for thefe experiments, can endure along ma¬ 
ceration in water without parting with a confiderable. 
quantity of their component parts. Indeed, under the 
articleCHARCOAi., it is Ihown that this body, though 
now allowed to be pure phlogifton, or the next thing 
to it, has the power ot feparatjng other phlogiftic 
matter, probably fuch as is more impure, from different 
fubftances. Hence its property of whitening tartar, 
purifying malt fpirits, &c. It is not unreafonable, 
therefore, to fuppofe, that a dead leaf, though a very 
phlogiftic fubftance, may have the power of attracting 
more phlogifton from the water, and thus allowing 
part of that element to be changed into dephlogiftica¬ 
ted air; while, in lieu of the phlogifton attracted from 
the water, it diffufes a certain portion of its own fub¬ 
ftance through the fluid, and thus gives it the colour 
in queltion. With regard to the other difficulty, viz. 
that water, when expofed to the folar rays, will emit 
dephlogifticated air without any thing immerfed in it, 
it may be accounted for from the eafe with which the 
dephlogifticated part of the water is volatilized; fo 
that the attraction of the other is not able to detain 
it. This we find exemplified in feveral chemical expe¬ 
riments, as when a volatile alkali isjoined with any of 
the more fixed acids; for in thefe cafes the alkali, 

not- 
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Dephlogi- notwithftanding the mutual attraction betwixt it and air, he found that the red colour of the blood depends Dephlogi- 
fticated the acid, will be made to fly off by a llrong heal. on the air; that by coming in contact with it, the ideated 

Air ' On the fuppofition that dephlogifiicated air is com- black venous blood became in a very fliort time of a Air 

' “ pofed of elementary fire and one of the confiituent beautiful florid colour; and that even the under fide J. . 

parts of water, there is very little difficulty in ac- of a clot of blood, by expofurc to the air, will lofe its . tlon ‘ 
counting for the origin of the immenle quantity lie- difagreeable dark colour, and alliime the fame with 
ceffary to fupply the animal creation with if. Under that of blood newly drawn. Thefe effects are entirely 
the article Damps, it has been fhown that a vaft quati- to be attributed to the depblogiflicated part : and his 
tity of fixed air is continually elaborated in the theory of refpiration being a phlogiftic procefs, hems 
bowels of the earth. This is compofed entirely of to be fully confirmed by the difeovery of Lhe compoli- 
dephlogifiicated air, compounded with a certain por- lion of fixed air. For, a» fixed air is known to be 
lion of phlogifton. Part of this fixed air mufi be tin- compofed of phlogifton and dephlogiiticated air, wt can- 
doubtedly evaporating conftantly front the furface, and not l'uppofe this plilogifion to be derived front any o- 
would as, certainly infect the lower parts of the ac- therfourcc than the lungs. Tbe doCtor in this theory 
ntofphere, were there not l'ome natural caufes for its likewife obviates an objection that might naturally oc- 
decompolicion. One of thefe undoubtedly is the ab- cur, that the air lias not immediate accels to the blood 
forption of the phlogiltic part by vegetables, which un- in the lungs, becaufe of the thin membranes of the vef- 
der the article Agrxcu lture is fltown to be their pro- fels which intervene. But, from his experiments, it 
per food. But when the phlogifton is abforbed, a appears that this is no obftadc. The ferum of blood 
great quantity of dephlogiiticated air is prepared, which he finds to be capable of traniinitting depblogiflicated 
ftipplies the deficiency occafioned by the refpiration of air, or at leaft of propagating this effect through a 
animals. It run ft likewife be obferved, that after .the very conliderable thicknefs of its own fubftance, as 
dephlogi(ticated air has been fpoiled either by refpira- well as through bladders moiftened with it; a property 
tion or the fupport of flame, it is not for that reafon which does not belong to any other animal fluid, 
entirely deftroyed, but only converted into fixedair, As dephlogifiicated air is now known to be the inl¬ 
and confequently may again be purified as before. mediate fupport of animal life, it has naturally been fup- 

It may be likewife reafonably fuppofed, that in cafes pofed that it might anfwer valuable purpofes in medi- 
vvhere vegetation does not take place, and in fpring cine ; but the difficulty of procuring it in iirfficient 
before the plants begin to exert their vegetative quantity lias hitherto prevented theie hopes from be- 
powers, and in autumn, or the beginning of winter, ing realized, excepting only in cafes of drowning, 
when they decay, the vegetable foil itfelf may per- where fiisfaid to produce very great effeCfs. With 
form this office: and indeed the circumftance of frefli regard to any method of preparing it, no farther dif- 
vegetable mold affording an agreeable fmell when turn- covery has been made than what is fuggelled under 
ed up, as is mentioned under the article Agricul- the article Aerology. 

t uRE, feems to be a coiifiderable confirmation of this. DEPILATORY medicines, thofe applied in or- 
The property which water has of abforbing fixed der to take off the hair; fuch are lime and orpiment 
air, and alfo phlogifton, may fikewife induce us to known to be, but wfiich ought to be ufed with great 
ftippofe that it afts as a purifier not only'of the com- caution. 

moil atmofphere, but of that which fifties from the DEPONENT, in Latin grammar, a term applied 
earth ; and hence fotne waters, particularly that of to verbs which have aftive fignifications, but paffive 
the ocean, are found to contain air of a purer kind than terminations or conjugations, and want one of their 
that of the atmofphere. participles paffive. 

As light, however, is an indifpenfable requifite in Deponent, in the law of Scotland, a perfon who 
all thefe cafes, a difficulty ftill remains concerning the makes a depofition. See Defosiiion. 
produdlion of dephlogifiicated air in winter, when the DEPOPULATION, the aft of dimiuiihing the 
light and heat are fo much diminilhed. In this feafon, number of people in any country, whether by war or 
indeed, it is probable that a quantity will be produced bad politics. 

greatly inferior to that which the fuminer affords : but DEPORTATION, a fort of banifhment ufed by 
here we may very reafonably have recourfe to the im- the Romans, whereby fome ifland or other place was 
menfe magazine of the atmofphere itfelf; which, from allotted to a criminal for the place of his abode, with 
the mere circumfiance of quantity, mufi be much more a prohibition not to fiir out of the fame on pain of 
thanfufficient to anfwer the expencesof one feafon; efpe- death. 

dally when we confider, that in fummer a fuperabun- DEPOSIT, among civilians, fomething that is com- 
dant quantity is certainly produced. Add to this, that in mitted to the cuftody of a perfon, to be kept without 
extreme cold, fixed air feems not only to be lefs noxi- any reward, and to be returned again on demand, 
ous than at other times, but even neceflary for the pre- DEPOSITARY, in law, a perfon intrufied as 
* See -frWfervacion of health*. We mufi likewife confider, that keeper or guardian of a depoftt. 

during the winter feafon there will be a confiant flux DEPOSITION, in law, the teftimony given in 
of the cold air of the northern and fouthern regions court by a witnefs upon oath. 

towards the equator ; and this, however imperceptible Deposition is alfo ufed for the fequeftering or 
to the inhabit ; ms, will, keep up a confiant circulation depriving a perfon of his dignity and office, 
of atmofphei'ical fluid, fo that there cannot be any This depofition only differs from abdication, in that 
ftagnafioii even in the calmefi weather and mod fe- the latter is fuppofed voluntary, and the aft of the dig- 
vere and long continued frails. nitary, or officer himfelf; and the former of compul- 

Soon after" Dr Priefiley began his experiments 011 fion, being the aft of a fuperior power, whofe autho- 

2 rity 
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Depreca- rity extends thereto. Some fay the depofition, and 
tion fume the abdication, of king James II. 

I Demolition does not differ from deprivation : we 

e [ lt ' . fay indifferently, a depofed, or deprived bilhop, offi¬ 
cial, &c. 

Depofition differs from fnfpenfion, in that it abfo- 
lntely and for ever ffrips or divefts a prieft, &c. of all 
dignity, office, &c. whereas fiifpenfion only prohibits, 
or retrains, the exercife thereof. 

Depolition only differs from degradation, in that 
the latter is' more formal, and attended with more 
circntnftances, than the former; but in effedt and 
fubftancc they are the fame ; thofe additional circum- 
ftances being only matter of ffiow, firft fet on foot out 
of zeal and indignation, and kept up by cultom, but 
not warranted by the laws or canons. See Degra¬ 
dation. 

DEPRECATION, in rhetoric, a figure whereby 
the orator invokes the aid and affiftance of fome one ; 
or prays for fome great evil or punilhment to be- 
fal him who fpeaks falfely, either himfelf or his ad- 
verfary. 

DEPRECATQR.Y, otDepreca rivE,in theology, 
a term applied to the manner of performing fome cere¬ 
monies in the form of prayer. 

The form of abfolution is deprecative in the Greek 
church, being conceived in thefe terms, May Codab- 
folve you : whereas it is in the declarative form in the 
Latin church, and fome of the reformcd_ churches, 
I abfolve you, 

DEPRESSION of the Pole. When a perfon fails 
or travels towards the equator, he is faid to deprefs the 
pole ; becaufe as many degrees as he approaches nearer 
the equator, fo many degrees will the pole be nearer 
the horizon. This phenomenon arifes from the fphe- 
rical figure of the earth. 

DEPRESSOR, or Deprim ens, in anatomy, a name 
applied to feveral mufcles, becaufe they deprefs the parts 
they are faftened to. 

DEPRIVATION, in the common law, the aft of 
bereaving, diverting, or taking away a fpiritual pro- 
motion or dignity : as when a bilhop, vicar, prebend, 
or the like, is depofed or deprived of his preferment, 
for fome matter, or fault, in fadt, or in law. See De¬ 
position. 

Deprivation is of two kinds ; a beneficio, et ab 
officio. 

Deprivation a beneficlo is, when for fome great 
crime a minirter is wholly and for ever deprived of his 
living or preferment: which differs from fnfpenfion, 
in that the latter is only temporary. 

Deprivation ab officio , is when a minirter is for 
ever, deprived of his order: which is the fame, in reali¬ 
ty, with what we otherwife call depofition and degrada - 
tion ; and is ufually for fome heinous crime deferving 
death, and is performed by the bilhop in a folemn 
manner. See Degradation. 

DEPTFORD, a town three miles eaft of London, 
on the fouthern banks of the Thames; chiefly confi- 
derable for its fine docks.for building fhips, and'the 
king’s yard. E. Long. 0. 4. N. Lat. sr. 30. 

DEPTH, the meafure of any thing from the furface 
downwards. 

Meafztrhig of Depths by the Barometer, depends on 
the fame principles on which heights are meafured by 


the fame inrtrument. The menfuration of depths being Dcpurarlo* 
chiefly applied to mines, is ftill more precarious than II 
the menfuration of heights, on account of the various Dcf hy- _ 
kinds of vapours with which thefe fubterranean regions 
are filled. But for a particular account of thefe dif¬ 
ficulties, with the bell methods of obviating them, fee 
the articles Barometer and Mines. 

Depth of a Squadron, or Battalion , is the number 
of men in a file ; which in a fquadron is three, and in 
a battalion generally fix. See Squadron, File, &c. 

We fay, the battalion was drawn up fix deep; the 
enemies horfe were drawn up five deep, 

DEPURsATION is the freeing of any fluid from 
its heterogeneous matter or feculence. It is of three 
kinds. 1. Decantation; which is performed by letting 
the liquid to be depurated ftand for fome time in a. 
pretty deep veffel, till the grofs fediment has fallen to 
the bottom ; after which the clear fluid is poured off, 

2. Defpumation ; which is performed by means of the 
whites of eggs, or other vifeid matter, and is alfo call¬ 
ed clarification. 3. Filtration. See Chemistry, 
n° 69. 

DEPURATORY fever, a name given by Syden¬ 
ham to a fever which prevailed much in the years 166-1, 

1662, 1663, and 1664. He called it depuratory, be¬ 
caufe he fuppofed that nature regulated all the fynyp- 
toms in fuch a manner, as to fit the febrile matter, pre¬ 
pared by proper concodtion, for expulfion in a certain 
rime, either by a copious fweat or a freer perfpira- 
tion. 

DEPUTATION, a million of feledt perfons out of 
a company or body, to a prince or afiembly, to treat 
of matters in their name. 

DEPUTY, a perfon fent upon fome bufinefs by 
fome community. 

Deputy is alfo one that exercifes an office in ano¬ 
ther’s right; and the forfeiture or mifdemeanour of 
fuch deputy lhall caufe the perfon whom he reprefents 
to lofe his office. 

DEPUTATUS, among the ancients, a name ap¬ 
plied to perfons employed in making of armour ; and 
likewife to brilk active people, whofe bufinefs was to 
take care of the wounded in engagements, and carry 
them off the field. 

DER, a fyllable frequently prefixed to the names of 
places in England. It is faid to fignify that fuch were 
formerly places where wild hearts herded together, fo 
called from the Saxon deep, fera, unlefs the fituation 
was near fome river. 

DERBEND, a ftrong town of Afia, in Perfia, faid 
to have been founded by Alexander the Great. The 
walls are built with ftones as hard as marble ; and near 
it are the remains of a wall which reached from the 
Cafpian to the Black Sea. It is feated near the Caf- 
pian Sea, at the foot of Mount Caucafus. E. Long. 

50. o. N. Lat. 42. 8. s 

DERBY, the capital of a county of the fame name 
in England. It is thought to have received its name 
from being formerly a park or Ihelter for deer; and 
what makes this fuppofition more probable is, that the 
arms of the town confift of a buck couchant in a park. 

It is very ancient', having been a royal borough in the 
time of Edward the Confelfor. At prefent it is a neat 
town, very populous, and fends two members to par¬ 
liament. In digging for foundations of hotifes, hu¬ 
man 
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Derbyfhiri nun bones of a monftrous fize have fomeliraes been 
I! found. The trade confifts in wool, corn, malt, and 
a ; Cj 0 f w hich couhderable quantities are font to L011- 
v ' don. Here alfo is that curious machine tor throwing 
lllk, the model of which Sir Thomas Lombe, at the 
hazard of his life, brought from Italy. Before 
that time, the Englifli merchants ufed to purchafe 
thrown lilks of the Italians for ready money. But by 
the help of this wonderful machine, one hand-mill will 
nyift as much filk as 50 people could do without it. It 
works 73,726 yards of filk every time the water-wheel 
goes, round, which is thrice in a minute. The houfe 
in which it is contained is five or fix flories high, and 
half a quarter of a mile in length. When Sir Thomas’s 
patent expired in 1732, the parliament were fo fallible 
of the value and importance of the machine, that they 
granted him a further recompence of 14,000 1. for the 
hazard and expence he had incurred in introducing and 
erecting it, upon condition he fhould allow an exad 
mode] of it to be taken. This model is deposited ill 
the Tower of London, in order to prevent fo carious 
and important an art from being loft. The town of 
Derby is watered by a river and a brook ; the latter 
of which has nine bridges over it, the former only 
one. Derby gives title of Earl to the noble family of 
Stanley, being the fecond earldom in England. 
W. Long, 1. 45. N. Lat. 52. 57. 

DERBY-shire, acounty of England, bounded on 
the eaft by Nottingham-fhire, and a part of Leicefter- 
fhire, which laft bounds it alfo on the fouth. On the 
weft it is bounded by Stafford-fhirc, and part of Che- 
fhire; and on the north by Yorkfhire. It is near 40 
miles in length from fouth to north ; about 30 in 
breadth on the north fide, but on the fouth no more 
than fix.—The air ispleafant and healthful, efpecially 
on the eaft fide; but on the weft, about the peak, it 
is fharper and more fubjed to wind and rain. The 
foil is very different in different parts of the country. 
In the eaft and fouth parts it is very fruitful in all 
kinds of grain ; but in the weft, beyond the Derwent, 
it is barren and mountainous, producing nothing but a 
little oats. There is, however, plenty of grafs in the 
valleys, which affords palture to a great number of 
fiieep. This part of the country is called the Peak, 
from a Saxon word fignifying an eminence. Its 
mountains are very bleak, high, and barren ; but ex¬ 
tremely profitable to the inhabitants. They yield 
great quantities of the belt lead, antimony, iron, 
feythe-ftones, grind-ftones, marble, alabafter, acoarfe 
fort of cryftal, azure, fpar, and pit-coal. In thefe 
mountains are two remarkable caverns, named Pool's 
Hole , and Elden-Hole ; for a defeription of which, fee 
thefe articles. 

DEREHAM, a town of Norfolk in England, fitu- 
ated in E. Long. 1. 0. N. Lat. 52. 40. It is pretty 
large, and the market is noted for wollen yarn. 

DERELICTS, (from ds, and relinquo, <c I leave”), 
in the civil law, are fuch goods as are wilfully thrown 
away, or relinquifhed by the owner. 

Derelict is alfo applied to fuch lands as the fea 
receding from leaves dry, and fit for cultivation. If 
they are left by a gradual recefs of the fea, they are 
adjud red to belong to the owner of the adjoining 
lands; but when an ifland is formed in the fea, or a 
Vox. V. 


large quantity of nr v, land appears, fuch derdid lands Dirham, 
belong to the king. Lcrnuiles. 

DERiJAM (Doflor William), a very celebrated ' v * 
Englifli philofophcr and divine, born in 1657. In 
1682, he was prefented to the vicarage of Wargrave 
in Bcrkfliire ; and, in 1689, to the valuable redory of 
Upniiuftcr in Elfex ; which latter lying at a conveni¬ 
ent diftance from London, afforded him an opportu¬ 
nity of converfing and correfponding with the greateft 
virtuofos of the nation. Applying liimfelf there with 
great cagernefs to natural and experimental phiiofo- 
phy, he foon became a diftinguilhed member of the 
Royal fociety, whofe Philofophical Tranfadions con¬ 
tain a great variety of curious and valuable pieces, the 
fruits of his laudable induftry. In his younger yeais 
hepubliihed his Artificial Clockmaker, which has been 
often printed: and in 1711, 1712, and 1714, he 
preached thofe fermons at Boyle’s ledure which he 
afterward digefted under the well-known titles of Phy- 
[ico-Theology and Hftro-'Thelogy , and enriched with 
valuable notes and copper-plates. The laft thing he 
publilhed of his own compofition was Chrijio-Thec/ogy, 
a demonftrationof the divine authority of the Chriftian 
religion, being the fubftance of a fermon preached at 
Bath in 1729. This great good man, after fpending 
his life in the moft agreeable as well as impro¬ 
ving ftudy of nature, died at Upminfterin 1 735 ; and, 
befide many other works, left a valuable collodion of 
curiofities, particularly fpecimens of birds and iufeds 
of the ifland.—It may be neceffary juft to obferve, 
that Dr Derham was very well fkillcd in medical 
as well as in phyfical knowledge ; and was conftantly 
a phyfician to the bodies as well as to the fouls of his 
parifbioners. 

DERIVATION, in medicine, is when a humour 
which cannot conveniently be evacuated at the part af- 
feded, is attraded from thence, and difeharged elfe- 
where ; thus, a blifter is applied to the neck to draw 
away the humour from the eyes. 

Derivation, in grammar, the affinity one word has 
with another, by having been originally formed from 
it. See Derivative. 

DERIVATIVE, in grammar, a word which takes 

its origin from another word, called its primitive _ 

Such is the word derivative itfelf, which takes its ori¬ 
gin from the primitive rivus, a rivulet or chan¬ 
nel, out of which leffer ftreams are drawn; and thus 
manhood, deity , lawyer, &c. are derived from man. dens , 
law, &c. 

DERMESTES, in zoology, a genus of infeds be¬ 
longing to the order of coleoptera. The antennas are 
clavated, with three of the joints thicker than the reft; 
the breaft is convex; and the head is infleded below* 
the breaft. The fpecies are pretty numerous. 

1. The lardarius is of an oblong form and of a dim 
black colour, eafily diftinguiftiable by a light brown 
ftripe that occupies tranfverfely almoft the anterior half 
of the elytra. That colour depends on fmall grey hairs 
fituated on that parr. The ftripe is irregular at its 
edges, and interfeded through the middle by a fmall 
tranfverfai ftreak of black fpots, three in number on 
each of the elytra, the middlemoft of which is fome- 
what lower than the reft, which gives the black ftreak 
a ferpentine form, its larva that is oblong, fumevvliat 
5 E hairy, 
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Bermeftes hairy, and divided into fegments alternately dark and 
il light coloured, gnaws and deftroys preparations of a- 
Dertofa. n j nu i s preferved in colledlions, and even feeds upon 
the infedts j it is alfo to be found in old bacon. 2. The 
domefticus varies greatly in fize and colour, foine be¬ 
ing found of a dark brown, others of a much lighter 
hue. The form of it is oblong, almoft cylindrical. The 
elytra are flriatcd, the thorax is thick and rather gib¬ 
bous. This little animal, when touched, draws in its 
head under its thorax and its feet beneath its abdo¬ 
men, remaining fo motionlefs that one would think it 
dead. This is the fame infedt which makes in wooden 
furniture thofe little round holes that reduce it to pow¬ 
der. 3. The violaceus is a beautiful little infedt: its 
elytra are of a deep violet blue. The thorax is cover¬ 
ed withgreenifti hairs, the legs are black. The whole 
animal being of a glittering brilliancy renders it a plea- 
fing objedt. The larva, as well as the perfedt infedt, 
inhabits the bodies of dead animals. 4. The fumatus 
is of a light brown, except the eyes, which are black. 
It is however fometimes more or lefs deep. The tho¬ 
rax is margined, and the infedt has the whole carriage 
of a fcarabasus ; but its antennae have the charadter of 
thofe of the dermeftas. This little creature is found 
in dung. It alfo frequently finds its way into houfes., 
5. The ferrugineus is the 'largeft genus; its co¬ 
lour is a rufty iron, having many oblong, velvety, 
black fpots upon the elytra, which gives the infedt a 
gloomy, yet elegant appearance. The antennas differ 
from the preceding fpecies ; the three laft articulations 
being conliderably longer, thicker, and not perfolia- 
ted. 

There are 2J other fpecies, diftingniflied by their 
colour.—Many varieties of this genus, as well as the 
larvae, are to be met with in dried Ikins, bark of trees, 
wood, feeds, flowers, the carcafes of dead animals, &c. 
—The lardarius, fo ddtrndtive to birds, infedts, and 
other fubjedts of natural hiftory preferved in cabinets, 
is to be killed by arfenic. 

DERNIER ressort. SeeRESsoRT 

DEROGATION, an adt contrary to a preceding 
one, and which annuls, deftroys, and revokes it, either 
in whole or in part. ' - 

DEROGATORY, a claufe importing derogation. 
A derogatory claufe in a teftamem, is a certain fen- 
tenee, cipher, or fecret charadter, which the teftator 
inferts in his will, and of which he referves the know¬ 
ledge to himfelf alone, adding a condition, that no will 
he may make hereafter is to be reckoned valid, if this 
derogatory claufe is not inferred exprefsly and word 
for word. It is a precaution invented by lawyers a- 
gainft latter-wills exorted by violence, or obtained by 
fuggeftion. 

DERP, a town of Livonia, and capital of a palati¬ 
nate of the fame name, with a hifliop’s fee, and an uni- 
verfity. It is fubjedt to the Ruffians, and lies near the 
river Ambeck. E. Long. 31. jj. N. Lat. 30. 40. 

DERTONA, Derton or Derthon (anc.geog.), 
a colony of the Cifpadana; called Julia Augujla, on in- 
feriptions and coins; midway between Genoa and Pla¬ 
centia, and fitnated to the eaft of the Tanarus in Li¬ 
guria. Now Tortona, a city of Milan. E. Long. 9,12. 
N. Lat. 4?. 

DERTOSA, (anc. geog.) ; the capital of the Iler- 
eaones, in Tarraconenfis, or the Hither Spain: a nm- 
2 


nicipum and colony; furnamed Julia Ilergavonia (Coin.) Derventio, 
Dertofani, the people. Now Tortofa, in Catalonia, Lervis. 
on the Ebro. E. Long. 15. N. Lat. 40. 4J. ^ ’ 

DERVENTIO, (anc. geog.); a river of the Bri- 
gantes in Britain. Now the Darwent, in the eaft of 
Yorkfhire, falling into the Oufe, Alfo a town of the 
Brigaiues on the fame river. Now called Auldby, fe- 
ven miles from York, to the north-eaft (Camden). 

DERVIS, or Dervich, a name given to a fort of 
monks among the Turks, who lead a very auftcrelife, 
and profefsextreme poverty; though they are allowed 
to marry. The word is originally Perfian, piq-n fig- 
nifying a “ beggar,” or perlon who has nothing: and 
becanfe the religious, and particularly the followers of 
Mevelava, profefs not to poffels any thing, they call 
both the religious in general, and the Mevelavites in 
particular, Dervifes or Derviches. 

The dervifes, called alfo Mevelavites , are a Maho¬ 
metan order of religious; the chief or founder where¬ 
of was one Mevelava. They are now very numerous. 

Their chief monaftery is that near Cogna in Natolia. 
where the general makes his reftdence, and where all 
the affemblies of the order are held ; the other houfes 
being all dependent on this, by a privilege granted to 
this monaftery under Ottoman I. 

The dervifes afledt a great deal of modefty, patience, 
humility, and charity. They always go bare-legged 
andopen-breafted, and frequently burn themfelves with 
hot irons, to inure themfelves to patience. They al¬ 
ways fall on Wednefdays, eating nothing on thofe 
days till after fun-fet. Tuefdays and Fridays they 
hold meetings, at which the fuperior of the houfe pre- 
fides. One of them plays all the while on a flute, and 
the reft dance, turning their bodies round and round 
with the greateft fwiftnefs imaginable. Long cuftom 
to this exercife from their youth has brought them to 
fuch a habitude, that it does not difeompofe them at 
all. This practice they obferve with great ftridtnefs, 
in memory of Mevelava their patriarch’s turning mi- 
raculoufly round, asthey pretend, forthefpace of four 
days, without any food or refrelhment; his companion 
Hamfa playing all the while on the flute : after which 
he fell into an eeftafy, and therein received wonderful 
revelations for the eftablifhment of his order. They 
believe the flute an inftrument confecrated by Jacob 
and the fhepherds of the Old Teftamenr, becaufe they 
fang the praifes of God upon them. They profefs pro- 
verty, chaftity, and obedience, and really obferve them 
while they remain dervifes; but if they choofe logo out 
and marry, they are always allowed. 

The generality of dervifes are mountebanks: fome 
apply themfelves to legerdemain, poftures, &c. to a- 
mufe the people; others give in to foxcery and magic: 
but all of them, contrary to Mahomet’s precept, are 
faid to drink wine, brandy, and other ftrong liquors, 
to give them the degree of gaiety their order requires. 

Befide their great faint Mevelava, there are particu¬ 
lar faints honoured in fome particular monafteries: as 
Kiderele, greatly revered in the monafteries of Egypt, 
and held by fome to be St George; and by others, 
with more probability, the prophet Elias. 

The dervifes are great travellers ; and, under pre¬ 
tence of preaching, and propagating their faith, are 
continually paffmgfrom one place to another: on which 
account they have been frequently ufed as fpies. 

There 
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^cfagulicrs There are alfo dervifes in Perfia, called in that cotni- 
II try Abdals , q. d. fiervants of God. They lead a very 
Eefcant. . penurious, auftere life, and preach the Alcoran in the 
v ” ftreets, coff'ee-houfes, and wherever they can meet with 
auditors. The Perliau dervifes retail little hut fables 
to the people, and are in the utmoft contempt among 
the men of fenfe and letters. 

There are in Egypt two or three kinds : thofe that 
are in convents, are in a manner of the religious or¬ 
der, and live retired ; though there are of thefe fome 
who travel, and return again to their convents. Some 
take this character, and yet live with their families, 
and exercife their trades : of this kind are the dancing 
dervifes at Damafcus, who go once or twice a week to 
a little uninhabited convent, and perform their extra¬ 
ordinary exercifes ; thefe alfo feem to be a good peo¬ 
ple : but there is a third fort of them who travel about 
the country, and beg, or rather oblige people to give, 
,for whenever they found their horn fomething mu A be 
given them. The people of thefe orders, in Egypt, 
wear an octagonal badge, of a greenilh white alabalter, 
at their girdles, and a high iUff cap without any thing 
round it. 

DESAGULIERS (John Theophilus), who intro¬ 
duced the praCbice of reading public lectures in expe¬ 
rimental philofophy in London, and who made feve- 
ral improvements in mechanics; was the fon of the 
reverend John Defaguliers, a French proteftant refu¬ 
gee, and was born at Rochelle in 1683. His father 
brought him to England an infant ; and at a proper 
age placed him at Chrift-church college, Oxford ; 
where he lucceeded Dr Keil in reading ledtures on 
experimental philofophy at Hart Hall." The magni¬ 
ficent duke of Chandos made Dr Defaguliers, his 
chaplain, and prefented him to the living of Edgware, 
near his feat at Cannons : and he was afterwards chap¬ 
lain to Frederic prince of Wales. He read ledtures 
with great fuccefs to the time of his death in 1749. 
He communicated many curious papers printed in the 
Phifophical Tranfadtions ; publifhed a valuable CoUrfs 
of Experimetital Philofophy, in 2 vols 4to; and gave an 
edition of Gregory’s Elements ofCatoptrics and Dioptrics, 
with an appendix on refledting telefcopes, 8vo. He 
was a member of the Royal Society, and of feveral fo¬ 
reign academies. 

DESART, a large extent of country entirely bar¬ 
ren, and producing nothing. In this fenfe fome are 
Tandy defarts ; as thofe of Lop, Xamo, Arabia, and 
feveral others in Afia ; in Africa, thofe of Libya and 
Zara : others are fiony, as the defart of Pharan in A- 
rabia Petrea. 

fhe Desart, abfolutely To called, is that part of 
Arabia fouth of the Holy Land, where the children 
of Ifrael wandered forty years. 

DESCANT, in mufic, the art of compofing in fe¬ 
veral parts. See Composition. 

Dcfcant is three-fold, viz, plain, figurative, and 
double. 

Plain Descant is the ground-work and foundation 
of all mufical compofitions, confiding altogether in the 
orderly placing of many concords, anfwering to Ample 
counterpoint. See Counterpoint. 

Figurative or Florid Descant, is that part of an air 
of mulic wherein fome difeords are concerned, as well, 
though not fo much, as concords. This may be term¬ 


ed the ornamental and rhetorical part of nuific, in re- toefcant 
gard that there are introduced all the varieties of II 1 
points, fyncopes, divcrfitxs of meafures, and whatever Lefc ent. 
is capable of adorning the competition. " v 

Descant Double, is when the parts are fo contrived, 
that the treble, or any high part, may be made the 
bafs ; and, on the contrary, the bais the treble. 

DESCARTES. See Cartes. 

DESCENDANT. The ifl'ue of a common parent, 
in infinitum , are called his defeendants. See the article 
Decent. 

DESCENSION, in altronomy, is either right or 
oblique. 

Right Descension, is an arch of the equinoctial, in¬ 
tercepted between the next equinoflial point and the 
intcrfeftiou of the meridian, paffing through the centre 
of the objeft, at its fetting, in a right fphere. 

Oblique Descension, an arch of the equinoctial, inter¬ 
cepted between the next equinoctial point and the ho¬ 
rizon, pafling through the centre of the object, at its 
fetting in an oblique fphere. 

DESCENT, in general, is the tendency of a body 
from a higher to a lower place ; thus all bodies, unlefs 
otherwife determined by a force fuperior to their gra¬ 
vity, defeend towards the centre of the earth. See 
Gravity and Mechanics. 

Descent, or Hereditary Succefiion, in law, is the 
title whereby a man, on the death of his anceltor, ac¬ 
quires his eftate by right of reprefentation, as his heir 
at law. An heir, therefore, is he upon whom the law 
calls the eftate immediately on the death of the anceltor; 
and an eftate fo defeending to the heir is in law called 
the inheritance. 

Defcent is either lineal or collateral. The former is 
that conveyed down in a right line from thegrandfather 
to the father, and from the father to the foil, and from 
the fon to the grandfon. The latter is that fpringing 
out of the fide of the line or blood j as from a man to 
his brother, nephew, or the like. 

The doctrine of defeents, or law of inheritances in 
fee-Ample, is a point of the higheft importance : (See 
the article Fee). All the rules relating to purchafes, 
wherbby the legal courle of defeents is broken and al¬ 
tered, perpetually refer tothisfettled law of inheritance 
as a datum or firft principle univerfally known, and upon 
which their fubfequent limitations are to work. Thus 
a gift in tail, or to a man and the heirs ofhis body, is 
a limitation that cannot btf perfectly underftood with¬ 
out a previous knowledge of the law of defeents in fee- 
fimple. One may well perceive, that this is an eftate 
confined in its defcent to fuch heirs only of the donee 
as have fprung or fhall fpring from his body : but who 
thofe heirs are, whether all his children both male and 
female, or the male only, and (among themales) whe¬ 
ther the eldeft, youngeft, or other fon alone, or all the 
foils together, fhall be his heir ; this is a point that wc 
nuift refult back to the ftandinglaw of defeents in fee- 
fimple to be informed of. 

And as this depends not a little on the nature of 
kindred, and the feveral degrees of confanguinity, it 
will be neceffary to refer the reader to the article Con¬ 
sanguinity, where the true notion of thiskindred or 
alliance in blood is particularly ftated. 

We fhall here exhibit a feries of rules or canons of 
inheritance, with illuftrations, according to which, by 
5 E 2 th* 
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Defo-.-n*. the law of England, cftates are tranfmitted from the 

---- anceftor to Uie heir. 

1. “ Inheritances Ihall lineally defcend to the illhe 
of the perfon lalt actually feiled m infinitum, but ihall 
never lineally afcend.” 

To underhand both this and the fubfequent rules, it 
mult he otferved, that by law no inheritance can veil:, 
nor can any perfon be the a dual complete heir of ano¬ 
ther, till the anceftor is previodlly dead. biemo efi ha¬ 
res vtventis. Before that time, the perfon who is next 
in the line of fucceliion is called an hsir apparent or heir 
prefumptive. Heirs' apparent are fuch whole right of 
inheritance is iudefealible, provided they outlive the 
anceftor ; as the eldeft foil or his iffue, who mult, by 
the courfe of the common law, be heirs to the father 
whenever he happens to die. Heirs prefumptive arc 
fuch, who, if the anedtor Ihould die immediately, would 
in the prefent circumftancts of things be his heirs ;but 
whofe right of inheritance may be defeated by the con¬ 
tingency of fome nearer heir being born : as a brother 
or nephew, whofe prefumptive fucieflloii may be de- 
ftroyed by the birth of a child : or a daughter, whole 
prefent hopes may be hereafter cut oft by the birth of a 
fon. Nay, even if the eftate hath defeended, by the 
death of the owner, to fuch a brother, or nephew, or 
daughter ; in the former cafes, the eftate Ihall bede- 
vefted and taken away by the birth of a pofthumous 
child ; and in the latter, it Ihall alio be totally diverted 
by the birth of a pofthumous fon. 

We rnuft alfo remember, that no perfon can be pro¬ 
perly fuch an anceftor as that an inheritance in lands 
or tenements can be derived from him, uulefs he hath 
had adtual feifin of fuch lands, either by his own 
entry, or by the polfdfion of his own or his anceftor’s 
lelfee for years, or by receiving rent from a lelfee of 
the freehold : or uulefs he hath what is equivalent to 
corporal feifin in hereditaments that are incorporeal ; 
fuch as the receipt of rent, a prefentation to the church 
in cafe of an advowfon, and the like. But he Ihall not 
be accounted an anceftor who hath had only a bare 
right or title to enter or be otherwife feifed. And 
therefore all the cafes which will be mentioned in the 
prefent article, are upon the fuppolition that the de- 
ceafed' (whofe inheritance is now claimed) was the laft 
perfon actually feifed thereof. For the law requires 
Bladjl.^ t jjj s notoriety of porteHton, as evidence that the ance- 
.ammen ■. j )a( j t i lat property ill himfelf, which is now to be 

tranfmitted to his heir. Which notoriety hath fucceed- 
ed in the place of the ancient feodal inveftiture, where¬ 
by, while feuds were precarious, the valfal on the de- 
feent of lands was formerly admitted in the lord’s court 
(as is ftill the practice in Scotland); and therefore re¬ 
ceived hisfeilin, in the nature of a renewal of his an- 
ce dor’s grant, in the prefence of the feodal peers : till 
at length, when the right of fucceliion became indefea- 
fible, an entry on any part of the lands within the 
county (which if difputed was afterwards to be tried 
by thofe peers), or other notorious poffeffion, was ad¬ 
mitted as equivalent to the formal grant of feifin, and 
made the tenant capable of tranfmitting his tftate by 
defeent. The feilin therefore of any perfon, thus nn- 
derftood, makes him the root or dock from which all 
future inheritance by right of blood muft be derived ; 
which is very briefly exprefl'ed in this maxim, feifinafa- 
tit fiipite?/u 
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When therefore a perfon dies fo feifed, the inheri- Deftest.. 

tance firft goes to liis illhe : as if there be Geoffrey, '-' 

John, and Matthew, grandfather, father and fon ; and 
John purchafes land, and dies : his fon Matthew Ihall 
fuccced him as heir, and not the grandfather Geoffrey; 
to whom the land Ihall never afcend, but Ihall rather 
efclieat to the lord. 

2. “ The male iffue Ihall be admitted before thefe- 

malc.”—Thus foils lliall be admitted before daugh¬ 
ters ; or, as our male lawgivers have fomewhat un- 
complaifantly exprefl'ed it, the worthieft of blood Ihall ’ 

be preferred. As if John Stiles hath two fons, Mat¬ 
thew and Gilbert, and two daughters, Margaret and 
Charlotte, and dies; firft Matthew, and (in cafe of 

his death without iffue) then Gilbert, Ihall be admitted 
to the fucceflionin preference to both the daughters. 

3. “ Where there arc two or more males in equal de¬ 
gree, the eldeft only Ihall inherit; but the females all 
together.”—As if a man hath two fons, Matthew and 
Gilbert, and two daughters, Margaret and Charlotte, 
and dies; Matthew bis eldeft fon alone Ihall fucceed 
to his eftate, in exclufion of Gilbert the fecond fon and 
both the daughters ; but if both the fons die with¬ 
out iffue before the father, the daughters Margaret 
and Charlotte Ihall both inherit the eftate as copar¬ 
ceners. 

4. “ The lineal defeendants, in infinitum, of any 
perfon dcceafed, Ihall reprefent their anceftor ; that 
is. Hr all Hand in the fame place as the perfon himfelf 
would have done had he been living.”—Thus the 
child, grandchild, or great-grandchild (either male or 
female), of the eldeft foil, lucceeds before the younger 
fon, and fo in infinitum. And tbefe reprefentatives 
Ihall take neither more nor lefs, but juft fo much as 
their principles would have done. As if there be two 
filters, Margaret and Charlotte ; and Margaret dies, 
leaving fix daughters ; and then John Stiles the father 
of the two lifters dies without other illhe : thefe fix 
daughters Quail take among them exactly the fame as 
their mother Margaret would have dftne had (he been 
living; that is, a moiety of the lands of John Stiles 
in coparcenary : fo that upon partition made, if the 
land be divided into twelve parts, thereof Charlotte 
the fnrviving filler Ihall have fix, and her fix neices, 
the daughters of Margaret one a-piece. 

5. “ On failure of lineal defeendants, or iffue, of the 
perfon laft feiled, the inheritance Ihall defcend to the 
blood of the firft purchafer ; fubjeCt to the three pre- 
ceeding rules.”—Thus, if Geoffrey Stiles purchafes 
land, and it defeends to John Stiles his fon and John 
dies feifed thereof without iffue ; whoever fucceeds to 
this inheritance muft be of the blood of Geoffrey the 
firft purchafer of this family. The firft purchafer, 
perquifiter, is he who firft acquired the eftate to his fa¬ 
mily, ' whether the fame was transferred to him by fale- 
or by gift, or by any other method, except only that 
of defeent. 

6. “ The collateral heir ofihe perfon laft feifed nmft 
be his next collateral kinfnian of the whole blood.” 

Firft, he muft be his next collateral kinfman cither 
perfonally or jure reprefeutationis ; which proximity is 
reckoned according to the canonical degrees of con- 
fanguinity : See Consanguinity. Therefore, the 
brother being in the firft degree, he and his defeend¬ 
ants lliall exclude the uncle and his iffue, who is only 

, jn 
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Defcent. in the fecond.—Thus if John. Stiles dies without ilfue, 

- - v -' his eftate ihall defeend to Francis his brother, who is 

lineally defeended from Geoffrey Stiles his next imme¬ 
diate anceftor or father. On failure of brethren or 
litters and their ilfue, it (hall defeend to the uncle of 
John Stiles, the lineal defendant of his grandfather 
George : and fo on in infinitum. 

Bur, fecondly, the heir need not be the neared kinf- 
mau abfolutely, but onl y fub modo that is, he mult 
be the nearelt kinfmafi. of the •whole blood : for if there 
be a much nearer kinfman of the half blood, a diltant 
kinfman of the whole blood Ihall be admitted, and the 
other entirely excluded.—A kinfman of the whole blood 
is he that is derived, not only from the fame anceltor, 
but from the fame couple of anceftors. For as every 
man’s own blood is compounded of the bloods of his 
refpedtive anceftors, he only is properly of the whole 
or entire blood with another who hath (fo far as the 
diftance of degrees will permit) all the fame ingredients 
iu the compofition of his blood that the other hath. 
Thus, the blood of John Stiles being compofed of thofe 
of Geoffrey Stiles his father, and Lucy Baker his mo¬ 
ther, therefore his brother Francis, being defeended 
from both the fame parents, hath entirely the fame 
blood with John Stiles ; or he is his brother of the 
whole blood. But if, after the death of Geoffrey, Lu¬ 
cy Baker the mother marries a fecond hufband, Lewis 
Gay, and hath iffue by him : the blood of this ilfue, 
being compounded of the blood of Lucy Baker (it is 
true) on the one part, but that of Lewis Gay (inltead 
of Geoffrey Stiles) on the other part, it hath therefore 
only half the fame ingredients with that of John Stiles; 
fo that he is only his brother ofthe half blood, and for 
that reafon they Ihall never inherit to each other. So 
alfo, if the father has two fons, A and B, by different 
venters or wives ; how thefe two brethren are not bre¬ 
thren of the whole blood, and therefore Ihall never in¬ 
herit to each other, but the efface Ihall rather efche.u to 
the lord. Nay, even if the father dies, and his lands 
defeend to his eldefl fon A, who enters thereon, and 
dies feifed without ilfue; hill B {hall not be heir to 
this elfate, becaufe he is only of the hair' blood to A, 
the perfon lad feifed : but had A died without entry, 
then B might have inherited : not as heir to- A his 
half-brother, but as heir to their common father, who 
was the perfon lalt actually feifed. 

The rule then, together with its illuflration, amounts 
to this, That in order to keep the eftate of John Stiles 
as nearly as poflible in the line of his purchaiing an¬ 
ceftor, it mull defeend to the iffue of the near eft couple 
of anceftors that have left defeendents behind them ; 
becaufe the defeendants of one anceftor only are not 
fo likely to be in the line of that purchaiing anceftor 
as thofe who are defeended from two. 

But here a difficulty aril'es. In the fecond, third, 
fourth, and every fuperior degree, every- man has 
many couples of anceftors, increafing according to the 
diftances in a geometrical progrelfton upwards, the dc- 
feendants of all which refpective couples are (repre- 
fentatively) related to him in the fame degree. Thus, 
in the fecond degree, the ilfue of George and Cecilia 
Stiles and of Andrew and Either Baker, the two 
grandfires and grandmothers of John Stiles, are each 
in the fame degree of propinquity ; in the third degree, 
the refpedtive ilfues of Walter and Chriftian Stiles, of 


Luke and Francis Kempe, of Herbert and Hannah Deleft)t. 
Baker, and of James and Emma Thorpe, arc (upon ' ' J ~ 
the extinction of the two inferior degrees) all e- 
qually intitled to call thcmfelves the next kindred of 
the whole blood to John Stiles. To which then fore 
of thefe anceftors nnift we firft relbrt in order to find 
out defeendants to be preferably called to the inheri¬ 
tance ? In anfwer to this, and to avoid the confulion 
and uncertainty that might arife between the feveral 
flocks wherein the purchaiing anceftor may be fought 
for,— 

7. The feventh and laft rule or canon is, “ That 
in collateral inheritances the male flocks Ihall be pre¬ 
ferred to the female (that is, kindred derived from the 
blood of the male anceftors Ihall be admitted before 
thofe from the blood of the female) ;—unlefs where 
the lands have in fadt defeended from a female.”— 

Thus the relations on the father’s fide are admitted in 
infinitum, before thofe on the mother’s fide are admitted 
at all ; and the relations of the father’s father, before 
thofe of the father’s mother ; and fo on. 

For the original and progrefs of the above canons, 
the reafons upon which they are founded, and their 
agreement with the laws of other nations, the curious 
reader may confult Blackftone’s Commentaries , Vo!. II. 
p. 208—237• 

W e Ihall conclude with exemplifying the rules rhem- 
felves by a lhort Iketch of the manner in which wc muft 
fearch for the heir of a perfon, as John Stiles, who dies 
feifed of land which he acquired, and which therefore 
he held «.s a feud of indefinite antiquity. See the Table 
of Descents on Plate CLVI. 

In the firft place fucceeds the eldeft fon, Matthew 
Stiles, or his ilfue, (n° 1.) :—if his line be extinft, 
then Gilbert Stiles and the other Ions reipeftively, in 
order of birth, or their ilfue, (n® 2.) :—in default of 
thefe, all the daughters together, Margaret and Char¬ 
lotte Stiles, or their ilfue, (u° 3)—On failure of the 
defeendants of John Stiles him fell’, the iffue of Geof¬ 
frey and Lucy Stiles, his parents, is called in : vh. 
firft, Francis Stiles, the eldeft brother of the whole 
blood, or bis ilfue, (n° 4) :—then Oliver Stiles and the 
other whole brothers refpefiivtly, in order of birth, 
or their ilfue, (n° j.) :—then the lifters of the whole 
blood altogether, Bridget and Alice Stiles, or their 
ilfue, (n° 6.)—In deleft of thefe, the ilfue of George 
and Cecilia Stiles, his father’s parents ; rtfpefl being 
ftiLl had to their age and lex, (n° 7.) ;—then the iffue 
of Walter and Chriftian Stiles, the parents of his pa¬ 
ternal grandfather, n° 8. :—then the iffhe of Richard 1 
and Anne Stiles, the parents of his paternal grandfa¬ 
ther’s father, (n°9.) :—and fo on in the paternal grand¬ 
father’s paternal line, or blood of Walter Stiles, in in - 
finition. In defect of thefe, the ilfue of YV illiain and Jane 
Smith, the parents ofhispaternalgrandfather’smother,, 

(n° 10.) :—and foon in the paternal grandfather’s ma¬ 
ternal line, or biood of Chriftian Smith, in infinitum ; ■ 
till both the immediate bloods of George Stiles, the pa¬ 
ternal grandfather, are fpenr.—Then we muft refort to * 
the ilfue of Luke and Francis Kempe, the parents of 
John Stiles’s paternal grandmother, (a° n.) :—then 
to the ilfue of Thomas and Sarah Kempe, the parents 
of his paternal grandmother’s lather, (n° 12.);—and 
fo on in the paternal grandmother’s paternal line, or 
blood ,of Luke Kempe, in infinitum. In default of 

which.-. 
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Bcfcent which, we mult call in the iffiie of Charles and Mary 
II Holland, the parents of his paternal grandmother’s 
e ^ rtcr ~. mother, n° 13,) : and fo on in the paternal grand¬ 
mother’s maternal line, or blood of Frances Holland, 
in infinitum till both the immediate bloods of Cecilia 
Kempe, the paternal grandmother, are alfo fpent.— 
Whereby the paternal blood of John Stiles entirely 
failing, recourfe mull then, and not before, be had to 
his maternal relations ; or the blood of the Bakers, 
(n° t4, 15, 16.), Willis’s (n° 17), Thorpe’s (u° 18, 
19 ), and White’s (n° 20); in the fame regular fuc- 
ccllive order as in the paternal line. 

The Undent fhould bear in mind, that during this 
whole procefs, John Stiles is the perfon fuppofed to 
have been laft a (finally feized of the ellate. For if ever 
it corhes to veil in any other perfon, as heir to John 
Stiles, a new order of fucceffion mull be obferved up¬ 
on the death of fuch heir,- fince he, by his own feifin, 
now becomes himfelf an anceftor, or flipes, and mull 
be put in the place of John Stiles. The figures, there¬ 
fore, denote the order in which the feveral dalles would 
fuccecd to John Stiles, and not to each other : and be¬ 
fore we fearch for an heir in any of the higher figures, 
fas n° 8.) we mull be firlt allured that all the lower 
dalles (from n° 1 to 7.) were extinCt at John Stiles’s 
deceafe. 

Descent, or Sticceffton, in the lav/ of Scotland. See 
Law, Part III. N° clxxx. clxxxi. 

Descent of the crown. See Succession. 

Dl ext of Dignities. A dignity differs from com¬ 
mon inneritances, and goes not according to the rules 
of the common law : for it defeends to the half-blood ; 
and there is no coparcenerlhip in it, but the eldeft takes 
the whole. The dignity of peerage is perfonal, an¬ 
nexed to the blood ; and fo infeparable, that it cannot 
be transferred to any perfon, orfurrendered even to the 
crown : it can move neither forward nor backward, 
but only downward to pollerity ; and nothing but cor¬ 
ruption of blood, as if the ancellor be attainted of trea- 
fon or felony, can hinder the defeent to the right heir. 

Descent, in genealogy, the order of fucceffion of 
defendants in a line or family ; or their difiance from 
a common progenitor : Thus we fay, one defeent, two 
defeents, &c. 

Descent, in heralry, is ufed to exprefs the coming 
down of any thing from above ; as, a lion en defiant is 
a lion with his head towards the bafe points, and his 
heels towards one of the corners of the chief, as if he 
were leaping down from fome high place. 

DESCHAMPS (Francis), a French poet, born in 
Champagne, was the author of a tragedy intitled Cato 
of Utica, and a hiliory of the French theatre. He 
died at Paris in 1747. 

DESCRIPTION, in literary compofition, is fuch 
a ftrong and beautiful rcprelentation of a thing, as 
gives the reader a diftinCl view and fatisfaftory notion 
of it. See Narration andDcficriptinu. 

DESEADA, or Desiderara, one of the Carib- 
bee iHands, fubject to France, lying ealtward of Gtta- 
daloupe. 

DESERT, or Desart. See Desart. 

DESERTER, in a military fenfe, a foldier who, 
by running away from his regiment or company, a- 
bandons t'ne fcrvice. 

A deferter is, by the articles of war, pimilhable by 


death; which, after conviction, is executed upon him Defertioa 
at the head of the regiment he formerly belonged to, I! 
with his crime written on his breaft. _ Defign. 

DESERTION, inlaw. See Law, N° clx. 24. ~ ~ 

DESHABILLE, a French term, naturalized of 
late. It properly lignifies a night-gown, and other 
necelfaries made ufe of in dreffing or undreliing. Mr 

-is not to be fpoken with, he is yet in his dejha- 

hilte, i. e. undreffed or in his night-gown. The word 
is compounded of the privative de and s’habiller , <v to 
drefs one’s fclf.” 

DESHACHE’, in heraldry, is where a beafl ha* 
its limbs feparated from its body, fo that (hey flill re¬ 
main on the efcutcheon, with only a fmall l'eparation 
from their natural places. 

DESIDERATUM, is ufed tofignify the defirable 
perfections in any art or fcience : thus, it is a deiide- 
ratum with the blackfmith, to render iron fufible by a 
gentle heat,and yet preferve it hard enough for ordi¬ 
nary ufes ; with the glafsman and looking-glals ma¬ 
ker, to render glafs malleable ; with the clock-maker, 
to bring pendulums to be ufcful where there are irre¬ 
gular motions, &c. 

DESIGN, in a general fenfe, the plan, order, re- 
prefentation, or conftruCtion of a building, book, paint¬ 
ing, &c. See Architecture, Painting, Poetry, 
Oratory, and History. 

Desig n, in the manufactories, exprefies the figures 
wherewith the workman enriches his fluff or lilk, and 
which he copies after fome painter or eminent 
draughtfman, as in diaper, damalk, and other flowered 
filk and tapeflry, and the like. 

In undertaking of fuch kinds of figured fluffs, it is 
neceflary, fays Monf. Savary, that, before the firfl 
ftroke of the Ihuttle, the whole delign be reprefented 
on the threads of the warp, we do not mean in co¬ 
lours, but with an infinite number of little packthreads, 
which, being difpofedJo as to raife the threads of the 
warp, let the workmen fee, front time to time, what 
kind of lilk is to be put in the eye of the fhuttle for 
woof. This method of preparing the work is called 
reading the defign, and reading ihe figure, which is per¬ 
formed in the following manner: A paper is provided, 
confiderably broader than the fluff, and of a length 
proportionate to what is intended to be reprefented 
thereon. This they divide lengihwife, by as many black 
lines as there are intended threads in the warp; and 
crofs thefe lines, by others drawn breadthwife, which, 
with the former, make little equal fquares ; on the pa¬ 
per thus fquared, the draughtfman defigns his figures, 
and,heightens them with colours as he fees fit. When 
the defign is finifhed, a workman reads it, while ano¬ 
ther lays it on the fimblor. 

To read the defign, is to tell the perfon who ma¬ 
nages the loom, the number of fquares or threads com- 
prifed in the fpace he is reading, intimating at the 
fame time, whether it is ground or figure. To put what 
is read 011 the fimblot, is to fallen little firings to the 
feveral packthreads, which are to raile the threads 
named ; and this they continue to do till the whole 
defign is read. 

Every piece being compofed of feveral repetitions of 
the fame defign, when the whole defign is drawn, the 
drawer, to re-begin the defign afrelh, has nothing to do 
but to raife the little firings, with flip-knots, to the 
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Defign. top of the fimblot, which he had let down to the bot- 
— <s—‘' torn: this he is 10 repeat as often as is necehary till the 
whole be manufactured. 

The ribbon-weavers have likewife a defign, but far 
more fimple than that now deiciibeJ. It is drawn on 
paper with lines and fquares, reprefenting the threads 
of the warp and woof. But ini'tead of lines, whereof 
the figures of the former confifl, thefe are conflituted 
of points only or dots, placed in certain of the little 
fquares formed by the inu riedion of thelines. Thefe 
points mark the threads of the warp that are to be rai- 
fed, and the fpaccs left blank denote the threads that 
are to keep their limation : the reft is managed as in 
the former. 

Design is alfo ufed, in painting, for the firft idea 
of a large work, drawn roughly, and in little, with an 
intention to be executed and finilhed in large. 

In this fenfe, it is the fimple contour or outlines 
of the figures intended to be reprefented, or the lines 
that terminate and circumfcribe them : fitch defign is 
fomerimes drawn in crayons or ink, without any iha- 
dows at all ; fometimes it is hatched, that is, the flia- 
dows are exprelfed by fenlible outliiies, ufualty drawn 
acrofs each ocher with the pen, crayon, or graver. 
Sometimes, again, the fhadows are done with the cray¬ 
on rubbed fo as that there do not appear any lines: 
at other times, the grains or ftroke of the crayon ap¬ 
pear, as not being rubbed : fometimes the defign is 
walhed, that is, the fhadows are done with a pencil in 
Indian ink, or fome other liquor ; and fometimes the 
defign is coloured, that is, colours are laid on much 
like thofe intended for the grand work. 

Design, in mufic, is juftly defined by RoufTeau 
to be the invention and the condud of thefubjed, the 
difpofition of every part, and the general order of the 
whole. 

It is not fufficient to form beautiful airs, and a le¬ 
gitimate harmony ; all thefe muft be connected by a 
principal fubjed, to which all the pans of the work 
relate, and by which they become one. Thus unity 
ought to prevail in the air, in the movement, in the 
charader, in the harmony, and in the modulation. All 
thefe muft indifpenfably relate to one common idea 
which unites them. The greateft difficulty is, to recon¬ 
cile the obfervation of thofe precepts with an elegant 
variety, which, if not introduced, renders the whole 
piece irkfomeand monotonic- Without queftion, the 
nvj'ician, as well as the poet and the painter, may rifk 
every thing in favour of this delightful variety ; if, 
under the pretext of contrafting, they do not endea¬ 
vour to cheat us with falfe appearances, and inftead of 
pieces juftly and happily planned, prefent us with a 
mufical minced meat, compofed of little abortive frag¬ 
ments, and of charaders fo incompatible, that the whole 
afiembled forms a heterogeneous monfter. 

Non ut placidis coeant immitia, non ut 

Serpentes ambus giminentur , tig ri bus agnu 

Tranllated thus: 

l>ut not that nature fhould revers’d appear; 

Mix mild with fierce, and gentle with fevere$ 

Profane her laws to contradidtion’s height; 

Tygers with lambs, with ferpent’s birds unite. 

It is therefore in a diftribution formed with intel¬ 
ligence and tafte, in a juft proportion between all the 
parts, that the perfedion of defign confifts ; and it is 


above all, in this point, that the immortal Pergolefo has INfis-na 
ftiown his judgment and tafte, and has left fo far be- tion 
hind him all his coir.petiiors. If is tilabat Mater, his II 
0 tjcuy his Serva I'ach una, arc, in three different fpecies . Pe fy ot - 
of compolition, three mafterpieces of defign equally 
perfe\ t. 

This idea of the general defign of a work is like- 
wife particularly applicable to every piece of which 
it confifts; thus the compofer plans an air, a duett, 
a chorus, Sec. For this purpofe, after having invent¬ 
ed his fabject, he diftributes it, according to the rules 
of a legitimate modulation, into all the parts where it 
ought to be perceived, in fucli a proportion, that its 
impreffion may not be loft on the minds of the audi¬ 
ence ; yet that it may never be reiterated in their ears, 
without the graces of novelty. The compofer errs in 
defigning who fuffers his fubjed to be forgot ; he is 
ftill more culpable who purfues it till it becomes trite 
and tirefomc. 

DESIGNATION, the ad of marking or indi¬ 
cating, and making a thing known, i he defoliation 
of fuch an eftateis made by the tenants, hutments, and 
bonndings. Among the Homans, there were defigna- 
tions of the confuls and other fi-agiftrates, fome time 
before their election. 

DESIGNATOR, a Roman officer, who affigned 
and marked each perfon his place and iank in public 
ceremonies, (hows, proeeffions, Sec. The word is form¬ 
ed from the verb defignare, to defign. 

The defignator was a kind of marffial, or matter of 
the ceremonies, who regulated the feats, march, order, 

&c. There were delignators at funeral folemnities, 
and at the games, theatres, and fliows, who not only 
affigned every one his place, blit alfo led him to it; as 
appears from the prologue to the Poenulus of Plautus. 

Much of the fame nature were the agonothetce of the 
Greeks. 

DESIGNING, the art of delineating or drawing 
the appearance of natural objeds, by lines, on a plane. 

To defign, according to the rules of mathematics, 
makes the objed of perfpedive. See Perspective. 

DESPORTES (Francis), a French painter of the 
18th century, was born at Champagne in 1661. He 
acquired great reputation, not only in France, but in 
England and Poland : he particularly excelled in ftill 
life. He was received into the academy of painting, 
made pidures for the tapeftry of the Gobelins, and died 
at Paris in 1743. 

DESPOT, a term fometimes ufed for an abfolutc 
prince: (fee the next article). The word, in its firft 
origin, iignified the fame with the Latin herus, and 
the Engliffi viajler : but in time it underwent the fame 
fate on medals, as among the Latins, Casfar did with re¬ 
gard to Auguftus; bACiaetC anfwering to Auguftus, and 
AECnoTHC, deflates, toCasfar. See Caesar. Thus, Ni¬ 
cephoros having ordered his fon Stauracius to be crown¬ 
ed, the fon, out of refped, would only take the name 
AECnoTHC, leaving to his father that of BACiaetC. 

For it is to be noted, that it was juft about the time 
that the emperors began to ceafe to ufe Latin inferip- 
tions. This delicacjr, however, did not laft long; for 
the following emperors preferred the quality of aec- 
noTHU to that of BACiaetC, particularly Conftan- 
tine, Michael Ducas, Nicephoros Botoniates, Roma- 
nus Diogenes, the Comneni, and fome others. In 

imitation 
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Ikfpot imitation of the princes, the priucefles likewife afliun- 
II ed the title of AEcnotNA. 

Defultor, ] t was t j le em p C1 - or Alexius, furnanied the Angel, 
"~ v that created the dignity of defpot, and made it the firfc 
after that of emperor, above that of Auguftus or Seba- 
ftocrator and Casfar. See August. 

The defpots werenfually the emperors foils orfons- 
in-law, and their colleagues orcopartners in the empire, 
as well as their prefumptive heirs. The defpots that 
were fons of the emperors had more privileges and 
authority than thofe that were only fons.in-law. Co¬ 
din. p. 38. defcribes the habit and ornaments of the 
defpot. See the notes of father Goar on that.author. 
Under the fucceffors of Conftantine the Great, the title 
defpot of Sparta was given to the emperor’s fon or bro¬ 
ther, who had the city of Sparta or Lacedemon by way 
of apannege. 

Destot is at prefent a title of quality given to 
Wallacliia, Servia, and fome of the neighbouring 
countries. 

DESPOTICAL, in general, denotes any thing 
that is uncontrolled and abfolute ; but is particularly 
ufed for an arbitrary government, where the power of 
tlie prince is unlimited, and his will a law to his fub- 
jedts: fuch are thofe of Turkey, Perfia, and molt of 
the eaftern governments ; and even thofe of Europe, 
i f we except the republics, the Britiih, and of late the 
French governments. 

DESPOUILLE, in heraldry, the whole cafe, fkin, 
or flough of a bead, with the head, feet, tail, and all 
appurtenances, fo that being filled and fluffed it looks 
like the entire creature. 

DESPREAUX. SceBoiLF.AU. 

DESSAW, a city in Upper Saxony, in Germany, 
fituated on the river Elbe, 60 miles north-wefl of Dref- 
den, and fubjed! to the prince of Anhalt Deffaw. E. 
Long. 12. 40. N. Lat. 51. 50. 

DESSERT, or Desert, a fervice of fruits and 
fweetmeats, ufually ferved up laft to table. 

DESS 1 CAT 1 VE, or Desicative, in pharmacy, 
an epithet applied to fuch topical medicines as dry up 
the humours flowing to a wound or ulcer. 

DESTINIES, in mythology. See Parc®. 

DESTINY, among philofophers and divines. See 
Fate. 

DESTRUCTION, in general, an alteration of any 
thing from its natural ffate to one contrary to nature ; 
whereby it is deemed the fame with Corruption. 

A chemical dellrudtion, or corruption, is nothing 
but a refolution of the whole naturally mixt body into 
its parts. 

DESUDATION, in medicine, a profufe and inor¬ 
dinate fweat, fucceeded by an eruption of puftules, 
called fudaviina, or heat-pimples. 

DESULTOR, in antiquity, a vaulter or leaper, 
who, leading one horfc by the bridle, and riding ano¬ 
ther, jumped from the back of one to the other, as the 
cuftom was after they had run feveral courfes or heats. 
—This pradlice required great dexterity, being per¬ 
formed before the ufe of either faddlcs or flirrups. 
The cuftom was pradtifed in the army when neceffity 
required it ; but chiefly among!! the Numidians, who 
always-carried with them two liorfes at leaf!for that 
purpofe, changing them as they tired. The Greeks 
and Romans borrowed the practice from them ; but 
only ufed it at races, games, &c. The Sarmatas were 


great mailers of this exercife, and the HulTars have Detach* 
Hill fome fmall remains of it. ment 

DETACHMENT, in military affairs, a certain II 
number of foldiers drawn out from feveral regiments or Detranche 
companies equally, to be employed as the general thinks ~ v 
proper, whether on an attack, at a fiege, or in parties 
to fcour the country. 

DETENTION (from detineo “ I detain”), the pof- 
feffion or holding oflands, or the like, from fome other 
claimant. The word is chiefly ufed in ah ill fenfe, for 
an unjuft with-holding, &c. 

DETENTS, in a clock, are thofe Hops which, by 
being lifted up or let fall down, lock and unlock the 
clock in flriking. 

DETENT-lYheel, or Hoop-wheel, in a clock, that wheel 
which has a hoop almoft round it, wherein there is a 
vacancy, at which the clock locks. 

DETERGENTS, in pharmacy, fuch medicines as 
are not only foftening andadhefive, but alfo, by a pe¬ 
culiar adlivity, conjoined with a fuitable configuration 
of parts, are apt to abrade and carry along with them 
fuch particles as they lay hold on in their paflage. 

DETERIORATION, the impairing or render¬ 
ing any thing worfe : it is juft the reverie ol meliora¬ 
tion. 

DETERMINATION, in mechanics, fignifies much 
the fame with the tendency or direction of a body in 
motion. See Mechanics. 

Det erm 1 nation, amongfchool-divines, is an adt of 
divine power, limiting the agency of fecond caufes, in 
every inftance, to what the Deity predeftinated con¬ 
cerning them. See Predestination. 

DETERSIVES, the fame with Detergents. 

DETINUE, in law, a writ or adlion that lies againll 
one who has got goods or other things delivered to him 
to keep, and afterwards refufes to deliver them.—In 
this adlion, the thing detained is generally to be re¬ 
covered, and not damages; but if one cannot recover 
the thingitfelf, he Ihall recover damages for the thing 
and alio for the detainer. Detinue lies for any thing 
certain and valuable, wherein one may have a property 
or right; as for a horfc, cow, fheep, hens, dogs, jew¬ 
els, plate, cloth, bags of money, facks of corn, &c. It 
muft be laid fo certain, that the thing detained may be 
known and recovered : and therefore, for money out of 
a bag, or corn out of a fack, &c. it lies not; for the 
money or corn cannot in this cafe be known from other 
money or corn ; fo that the party muft have an adtion 
on the cafe, &c. Yet detinue may be brought for a 
piece of gold of the price of 22s. though not for 22s. 
in money. 

DETONATION, in chemiftry, fignifies an explo- 
fton with noife made by the hidden inflammation of 
fome combuftible body: Such are the explofions of 
gun-powder, fulminating gold, and fulminating powder. 

As nitre is the caufe of molt explofions, the word de¬ 
tonation has been appropriated to the inflatmpation of 
the acid of this fait with bodies containing phlogiffon ; 
and it is frequently given to thofe inflammations of 
nitrous acid which are not accompanied with explolion. 

Thus nitre is faid to detonate with fulphur, with coals, 
with metals; although in the ordinary -method of ma¬ 
king thefe operations, that is, in open crucibles, and 
with fmall quantiii.es of detonatingfubflances, the nitre 
does not truly explode. See Nitre. 

DETRANCHE, in heraldry, a line bend-wife, 

pro- 
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Dettingen proceeding always From the dexter-fi Je, but not from 
) the very angle diagonally athwart the Ihield. 

Deuc alion DETTINGEN, a village of Germany, in the circle 

of the Upper Rhine, and in the territory of Hanan, 
Here the Andrians and the Britilh, in June 1743, 
were attacked by the French, who met with a repulle ; 
but as the allies were inferior in number, they could 
not make the advantage of it they might otherwife 
have done. E. Long. 8. 45. N. Lat. 50. 8.’ 

DEV A, or Deuna (anc. gcog.), a town of the 
Cornavii in Britain. Now Chejler, on the Dec. W. 
Long. 3. Lat. 53. 15. 

DEUCALEDONIUS Oceanits, or (which comes 
nearer.the original pronunciation) Duacaledonius , fo 
called from Duah Gael , the northern Highlanders: the 
fea on the north-wed of Scotland. 

DEUCALION, king of Theffaly, The flood faid 
to have happened in his time (ijoo B. C.), is fup- 
pofed to have been only an inundation of that coun¬ 
try, occalioned by heavy rains, and an earthquake 
that Hopped the courfe of the river Peneus where it 
ufually difeharged itfelf into the fea. On thefe cir- 
cumftances the fable of Deucalion’s flood is founded. 

■—According to the fable, he was the foil of Prome¬ 
theus. He governed his people with equity j but the 
reft of mankind being extremely wicked, were de- 
ftroyed by a flood, while Deucalion and Pyrrha his 
queen faved themfelves by afeending mount Parnaffus. 
When the waters were decreafed, they went and con- 
fiiltcd the oracle of Themis, on the means by which 
the earth was to be rcpeopled ; when they were order¬ 
ed to veil their heads and faces, to unloofe their girdles, 
and throw behind their backs the bones of their great 
mother. At this advice Pyrrha was feized with hor¬ 
ror: but Deucalion explained the myftery, by obfer- 
ving, that their great mother muft mean the earth, 
ind her bones the Hones; when taking them up, thofe 
Deucalion threw over his head became men, and thofe 
thrown by Pyrrha, women. 

Some have fuppofed that Deticalion, whom the 
Greeks have represented under a variety of characters, 
and concerning whom their poets have given many fa¬ 
bulous accounts, was the fame with the patriarch 
Noah ; and that Deucalion’s flood in Theffaly, as well 
as that of Ogyges in Attica, and of Prometheus in 
Egypt, were the fame with that of Noah recorded in 
feripture. Diodorus Siculus exprefsly fays, that in 
the deluge which happened in the time of Deucalion 
almoft all flelh died. Apollodorus having mentioned 
Deucalion “ configned to an ark,” takes no¬ 

tice, upon his quitting it, of his offering up an imme¬ 
diate facrifice, a/; “ to the God who delivered 

'him.” As he was the father of all mankind, the an¬ 
cients have given him great dignity and univerfal mo- 
. narchy ; though fometimes he is reduced to a petty 
king of Theffaly, Apollonius RhoJius makes him a 
native of Greece, and the fori of Prometheus, We 
may learn, however, from their confufed hiftory, that 
the perfou reprefented was the firft of men, through 
whom religious rites were renewed, cities built, and 
civil polity eftabliflied in the world : none of which 
circumftances are applicable to any king of Greece, 
Philo a [fires us, that the Grecians call the perfon 
Deucalion, but the Chaldeans (lyle him Noe, in whofs 
time tliare happened the great eruption of waters. 

Vol. V. 


But as Lucian has given ns the rnoft particular hiflory l'ercaUs* 
of the deluge, ana that which comes neareft to the || 
account given by Mofes; and as he was a native of Deve m.x. 
Samofata, a city of Comnugene upon the Euphrates, rC a fv* 
a part of the world where memorials of the deluge ,w, vol iw 
were particularly preferred, and where a:i obvious re- p. 88*,. 
ference to that hiftory may be obferved in the rites 
and worfhip of the country, we lhall give the follow¬ 
ing extraft of what he fays on the fubjeft. Having 
delcribed Noah under the name of Deucalion, he fiys, 
that the prefent race of mankind are different from 
thofe who firft exifted; for thofe of the antediluvian 
world were all deftroyed. The prefent world is peo¬ 
pled from the fons of Deucalion: having inc.reafcd to 
fo great a number from one perfon. I11 refpeft to the 
former brood, they were men of violence, and lawlefs 
in their dealings. T)iey regarded not oaths, norob- 
ferved the rites of hofpitality, nor iliowcd mercy to- 
thofe who fued for it. On this account they were 
doomed to deftru&ion ; and for this purpofe there was 
a mighty eruption of waters.from the earth, attended 
with heavy fhowers from above; fo that the rivers 
fweiled, and the fea overflowed, till the whole earth 
was covered with a flood, and all flefli drowned. Deu¬ 
calion alone was preferved to repeople the world. This ■ 
mercy was Ihown to him on account of his juflicc and 
piety. His prefervation was eftedled in this manner : 
he put all his family, both his fons and their wives, 
into a vaft ark which he had provided, and he went 
into it himfelf. At the fame time animals of every 
fpecies, boars, horfes, lio'us, ferpents, whatever lived 
upon the face of the earth, followed him by pairs ; 
all which he received into the ark, and experienced no 
evil from them ; for there prevailed a wonderful har¬ 
mony throughout by the immediate influence of the 
Deity. Thus were they wafted with him as long as - 
the flood endured. After this he proceeds to mention, 
that- upon the. difappearing of the waters Deucalion 
went forth from the ark and raifed an altar to God. 

Dr Bryant produces a variety of monuments that 
bear an obvious reference to the deluge in the Gentile 
hiftory, belides this account of Deucalion and his 
flood. Analyfis of Ancient Mythology, vol. ii. p-. 

193—25:0. 

DEVENSHRING. See Devonsheering. 

DEVENTER., a large, ftrong, trading, and popu¬ 
lous town of the United Provinces in Overyffe], with 
an univerflty. It is furronndeJ with ftrong walls, 
flanked with feveral towers, and with ditches full of 
water. It is feated on the river Iflel, 55: miles eaft of 
Amfterdam, and 42 weft ofBeuthem. E. Long. 5.. 8. 

N. Lat. J2. 18. 

DEVEREUX (Robert), earl of Effex, the'fon of 
Walter Devcreux, vifcouni Hereford, was born at Ne- 
therwood in Hcrefordfiiire, in the year 1567. He 
fucceedcd to the title of earl of Effex at ten years of 
age; and about two years after, was fern, by his guar¬ 
dian lord Burleigh, to Trinity-college in Cambridge. 

He took the degree of mafterof arts in 1582, and fl 7 on 
after retired to his feat at Lam pile in South-Wales. 

He did not however continue long in this retreat; for 
we find him, in his fevemeentb year, at the court of 
queen Elizabeth, who immediately honoured him with 
Angular marks of her favour. Authors feem very 
utme^clurily perplexed to account for this young earl’s 
&. F gracious 
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gracious reception at the court of Elizabeth. The 
reafons are obvious; he was her relation, the fonof one 
of her moft faithful fervants, the fon-in-law of her fa¬ 
vourite Leicefter, and a very handfome and accorn- 
pliihed youth. Towards the end of (the following 
year) 1585, he attended the earl of Leicefter to Hol¬ 
land ; and gave iignal proofs of his perfonal courage 
during the campaign of 1586, particularly at the battle 
of Zutphen, where the gallant Sidney was mortally 
wounded. On this occafton the earl ot Leicefter con¬ 
ferred on him the honour of knight banneret. 

In the year 1587, Leicefter being appointed lord 
fteward of the houlehold, Eftex fucceeded him in the 
honourable poft of mailer of the horfe; and the year 
following, when the queen alfembled an army at Til¬ 
bury to oppofe the Spanifh invaftott, Eifex was made 
general of the horfe. From this time he was conlidered 
as the happy favourite of the queen. And, if there 
was any mark yet wanting to fix the people’s opinion 
in that refpedt, it was fliown by the queen’s conferring 
on him the honour of the garter. 

We need not wonder, that fo quick an elevation, and 
to fo great a height, fiiould affect fo young a man as 
the earl of Effex; who fhowed from henceforwards a 
very high fpirit, and often behaved petulantly enough 
to the queen hcrfelf, who yet did not love to be con¬ 
trolled by her fubjects. His eagernefs about this time 
to difputeherfavour with Sir Charles Blunt, afterwards 
lord Montjoy and earl of Devon (hire, colt him fome 
blood j for Sir Charles, thinking himfelf affronted by 
the carl, challenged him, and after a lliort difpute, 
wounded him in the knee. The queen, fo far from 
being difplealed with it, is faid to have fworn a good 
round oath, that it was fit homebody fhould take him 
down, otherwife there would be no ruling him. How¬ 
ever, file reconciled the rivals; who, to their honour, 
continued good friends as long as they lived. 

Thcgallant Effex, however, was not fo entirely cap¬ 
tivated with his fituation, as to become infenfibie to the 
allurements of military glory. In 1589, Sir John 
Norris and Sir Francis Drake having failed on an ex¬ 
pedition againft Spain, our young favourite, without 
the permiflionor knowledge of his royal miftrefs, fol¬ 
lowed the fleet; which he joined as they were failing 
towards Lifbon, and aCted with great rcfolntion in the 
repulfe of the Spanifh garrifon of that city. The queen 
wrote him a very fevere letter on the occafton; but flic 
was, after his return, foon appeafed. Yet it was not 
long before he again incurred her difpleafure, by mar¬ 
rying the widow of Sir Philip Sidney. In 1591, he 
was feut to France with the command of 4000 men 
to the alliftance of Henry IV. In 1596, he was joined 
with the lord high admiral Howard in the command 
of the famous expedition againft Cadiz, the fuccefs of 
which is uiiis'crf'ally known. In 1597 ; he was ap¬ 
pointed mafter of the ordnance; and the fame year 
commanded another expedition againft Spain, called 
the ljland voyetge, the particulars of which are alfo well 
known. 

Soon after his return, he was created earl marfhal of 
England ; and oh the deaihof the great lord Burleigh, 
in 1598, defied chancellor of the univerfity of Cam¬ 
bridge. This is reckoned one of the laft inftances of 
this great man’s felicity, who was now advanced too 
high to fit at eafe; and thofe who longed for his ho¬ 


nours and employments, very dofely applied them- Devereux. 
felves to bring about his fall. The firft great Ihock he v—^ 

received, in regard to the queen’s favour, arofe from a 
warm difpute between her majefty and himfelf, about 
the choice of fome fit and able perfons to fuperintend 
the affairs of Ireland. The affair is related by Cam¬ 
den ; who tells 11s, that nobody was prefent but the 
lord admiral, Sir Robert Cecil fecretary, and Winde¬ 
bank clerk of the fed. The queen looked upon Sir 
William Knolls, unde to Effex, as the moft proper 
perfon for that charge: Ellex contended, that Sir 
George Carew was a much fitter man for it. When 
the queen could not be perfuaded to approve his choice, 
he fo far forgot himfelf and his duty, as to turn his 
back upon her in a contemptuous manlier: which in- 
folcnce her majefty not being able to bear, gave him a 
boxontheear, and bid him go and be hanged. Eftex, 
like a blockhead, put his hand to his fword, and fwore 
revenge. Where was his gallantry on this occafton ? 

Could a ftroke from an angry woman tinge the honour 
of a gallant foldier ? This violent ftorm, however, foon 
fiibflded : and they were again reconciled, at leaft ap¬ 
parently. 

The total redudlion of Ireland being brought upon 
the tapis loon after, the earl was pitched upon as the 
only man from whom it could be expected. This was 
an artful contrivance of his enemies, who hoped by this 
means to ruin him ; nor were their expectations dif- 
appointed. He declined this fatal preferment as long 
as he could : but, perceiving that he flionld have no 
quiet at home, he accepted it ; and his commiffion for 
lord lieutenant paffed the great feal on the 12th of 
March 1598. His enemies now began to inftnuate, 
that he had fought this command, for the fake of 
greater things which he then was meditating; tut 
there is a letter of his to the queen, preferved in the 
Harleian collections, which fliows, that he was fo far 
from entering upon it with alacrity, that he looked 
upon it rather as a banifhmenr, and a place affigned him 
for a retreat from his fovercign’s difpleafure, than a 
potent goverment bellowed upon him by her favour. 

“ To the Qiieen. From a mind delighting in forrow ; 

“ fromfpirits wafted with paflion; from a hearttorn in 
“ pieces with care, grief, and travail ; from a man that 
“ hateth himfelf, and all things elfe that keep him alive ; 

“ what fervice can your Majefty expeCt, fince any fer- 
“ vice paft deferves no more than banifhment and pro- 
t( feription to the curfedeft of all iflands ? It is your 
u rebels pride and lucceflion mull give me leave to ran- 
“ fom myfelf out of this hateful prifon, out of my 
“ loathed body ; which, if it happen fo, your majefty 
“ Ihall have nocaufe to miflikethe fafhion of my death, 

“ fince the courfe of my life could never pleafe you. 

“ Happy he Could finilh forth his fate, 

“ In fome unhaunted defert moft obfeure 

“ From all fociety, from love and hate 
“ Of worldly folk ; then Ihould he fleep fecure. 

“ Then wake again, and yield God ever praife, 

“ Content with hips, and hawes, and brambleberry ; 

“ In contemplation palling out his days, 

“ And change of holy thoughts to make him merry. 

“ Who, when he dies his tomb may be a bufh 
“ Where harmlefs robin dwells with gentle thruih. 

“ Your Majefty’s exiled fervant, 

“ Robert Essex.” 

The 
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BcT-reir-c. The earl met with nothing i i Ireland hut ill fuc- 

- - -- cefs and erotics : in the in id ft of which, an army was 

fuddenly raifed in England, under the command of the 
earl of Nottingham ; nobody well know ing why, but 
in reality from the fuggeftions of the earl’s enemies to 
the queen, that he rather meditated an invafion on his 
native country, than the reduction of the Irifh rebels. 
This and other confideraiious made him rcfolve to quit 
his poll, and come over to England : which he ac¬ 
cordingly did without leave. He burft into her ma- 
jefty’s bed-chamber as fixe was rifing, and llie received 
him with a mixture of tendernefs and feverity: butihe, 
foon after, thought fit to deprive him of all his em¬ 
ployments, except that of mailer of the horfe. He was 
committed to the cuftody of the lord-keeper, with 
whom he continued fix months. No fooner had he re¬ 
gained his liberty, than he was guilty of many extra¬ 
vagancies 5 to which he was inftigated by knaves and 
fools, but perhaps more powerfully by his own pallions. 
He firft determined to obtain an audience of the queen 
by force. He refufed to attend the council when fum- 
moned. When the queen fent the lord-keeper, the 
lord chief-juftice, and two others, to know his grievan¬ 
ces, he confined them; and then marched with his 
friends into the city, in expectation that the people 
would rife in his favour 3 but in that he was difap- 
pointed. He was at laft befieged, and taken in his 
houfe in Elfex-llreet; committed to the tower ; tried 
by his peers, condemned, and executed. Thus did 
this brave man, this favourite of his queen, this idol of 
the people, fall a facrifice to his want of that diffimu- 
lation, that cunning, that court-policy, by which his 
enemies were enabled to effedt his ruin. He was a po¬ 
lite fcholar, and a generous friend to literature. 

To thefe who have not taken the trouble to confult 
and compare the feveral authors who have related the 
ftory of this unfortunate earl, it mull appear wonder¬ 
ful, if, as hath been fuggefted, he was really beloved 
by queen Elizabeth, that fhe could confent to his exe¬ 
cution. Now that fhe had conceived a tender paffion 
for him, is proved beyond a doubt by Mr Walpele in 
his very entertaining and inftruClive Catalogue of Noble 
Authors,*— (l I am aware (fays that author) that it is 
become a mode to treat the queen’s paffion for him as 
x romance. Voltaire laughs at it; and obferves, that 
when her druggie about him mud have been the great- 
ed (the time of his death), die was dxty-eight—Had 
he been dxty-eight, it is probable fhe would not have 
been in love with him.”—“ Whenever Eilex adled a fit 
of ficknefs, not a day paffed without the queen’s feud¬ 
ing often to fee him; and once went fo far as to fit 
long by him, and order his broths and things. It is re¬ 
corded by a diligent obferver of that court, that in one 
of his fick moods, he took the liberty of going up to 
the queen in his niglu-gown. In the height of thefe 
fretful fooleries, there" was a malk at Black Fryars 
on the marriage of lord Herbert and Mrs Roll'd. 
Eight IaJy-mafkers chofe eight more to dance the 
meafures. Mrs Fitton, who led them, went to the 
queen, and wooed her to dance. Her majedy afked 
what die was ? Affeftion, die faid. Affeftion! faid the 
queen; Affection is fa ft-. Were not thefe the murmurs 
of a heart ill at eafe ? Yet her majedy role, and dan¬ 
ced. She was then fixty- eight. Sure it was as natu¬ 
ral for her to be in love.” 


Mr Walpole farther obferves, that her court and co- Devereiw. 

temporaries had an uniform opinion of her paffion for -v~— 

Eilex, and quotes feveral indances from a letter writ¬ 
ten by Sir Francis Bacon to the earl 3 in which, among 
other things', he advifes him to confult her tade in his 
very apparel and gedures, and to give way to any other 
inclination die may have. Sir Francis advifed the queen 
herfelf, knowing her inclination, to keep the earl about 
her iovfocietj. What Henry IV. of France thought 
of the queen’s affe&ion for Effex, is evident from what 
he faid to her ambaffador.— “ Que fa majefte ne laiffe - 
roit jamais fon coufin d’Effex ejlo'tgner ds fon cotillon .”—. 

After his confinement, on hearing he was ill, die fent 
him word, with tears in her eyes, that if fhe might 
with her honour, fhe would vifit him. 

“ If (fays Mr Walpole) thefe indances are proble¬ 
matic, are the following fo i In one of the curious 
letters of Rowland White, he fays, the queen hath of 
late ufedthe fair Mrs Bridges -with words and blows of 
anger. In a fubequent lcLter, he fays, the earl is again 
fallen in love with his fairefi B. It ca?mot choofe but come 
to the queen's ear, and then he is undone.” —Effex him- 
felf fays, that her fond parting with him when he fee 
out for Ireland, pierced his very foul. 

Probably the reader has now very little doubt as to 
queen Elizabeth’s affection for the unfortunate Effex ; 
but, in proportion to our belief of the cxillenceof this 
affection, her motives for confentingto his execution 
become more inexplicable. Queen Elizabeth bad a 
very high opinion of her beauty and 1 perfonal attrac¬ 
tions, and probably expedted more entire adoration 
than the earl’s paffion for variety would differ him to 
pay. Towards the latter end of her life, die was cer¬ 
tainly an objedl of difguft. He had too much hone ft 
fimplicily in bis nature, to feign a paffion which he did 
not feel. She foolidily gave credit to the dories of his 
ambitious projedts incompatible with her fafety ; and 
was informed that he had once inadvertently f.iid, that 
fhe grew old and cankered, and that her mind was become 
as crooked as her carcafe. If this be true, where is the 
woman that would not facrifice fuch a lover to her re- 
lentment ? 

It is faid, however, that, concerning his execution, 
her majefty was irrefolute to the laft, and fent orders to 
countermand it ; but, confidering his obftinacy in re- 
fufing to afk her pardon, afterwards diredted that he 
fhoulddie. Itis reported, that the queen, in the height 
of her paffion for the earl of Effex, had given him a 
ring, ordering him to keep it, and that whatever crime 
he lhould commit, fhe would pardon him when he 
fhould return that pledge. The earl, upon his con¬ 
demnation, applied to admiral Howard’s lady, his re¬ 
lation, defiring her, by a perfon whom fhe could truft, 
to return it into the queen’s own hands ; but her huf- 
band, who was one of ihe earl’s greateft enemies, and 
to whom fhe had imprudently told the circumftance, 
would not fuffer her to acquit hcrfclf of tin-, commiffion; 
fo that the queen confented to the earl’s death, being 
full of indignation againft fo proud and haughty a fpi- 
rit, who chofe rather to die than implore her mercy. 

Some time after, the admiral’? lady fell lick, and being 
near her death, (lie fent word to the queen that file had 
fomethingof great confequence to communicate before 
fhe died. The queen came to her hedfide, and having 
ordered all her attendants to withdraw, the lady re* 

5 F 2 turned. 
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Dev'oi turned, but too late, the ring, defiriug to be excufed 
S ^ that the did not return it fooutr : 011 which, it is faid, 
^ ev ‘ fe ' the queen immediately retired, overwhelmed with 
grief. 

The earl of Eft'ex died in the thirty-fourth year of 
his age ; leaving by his lady one foil and two daugh¬ 
ters. 

DEVICE, among painters. See Devise. 

DEVIL (Diabolus), an evil angel, one of thofe ce- 
leltial fpirits call down from heaven for pretending to 
equal liimfdf with God. The Ethiopians paint the 
devil white, to be even with.the Europeans who paint 
him black. 

There is no mention of the word devil in the Old 
Teftament, but only of the word Satan and Belial; nor 
do we meet with it in any heathen authors, in the lenfe 
it is taken among Chriftians, that is, as a creature re¬ 
volted from God. Their theology went no farther 
than to evil genii or daemons. 

Some of the American idolaters have a notion of 
two collateral independent beings, one of whom is 
good, and the other evil; which lafl they imagine has 
the direction and fiiperintendance of this earth, for 
which reafon they chiefly worfnip hint ; whence thofe 
that give us an account of the religion of thefe favages 
give out, witlt fome impropriety, that they worlhip 
the devil. The Chaldeans, in like manner, believed 
both a good principle and an evil one ; whichlaft they 
imagined was an enemy to mankind. 

Ifaiah, fpeaking, according to feme commentators, 
of the fall of the devil, calls him Lucifer, from his 
former elevation and ftate of glory : but others explain 
this paflage of Ifaiah in reference to the king of Ba¬ 
bylon, who had been precipitated from this throne and 
glory. The Arabians call Lucifer, Eblis ; which foinc 
think is only a diminutive or corruption of the word 
Diabolus. 

Devil on the Neck, a tormenting engine made of 
iron, ftraitening and wincing the neck of a man, with 
his legs together, in a horrible manner ; fo that the 
inoreheftirreth in it, the ftraiter it prelfethhim ; for¬ 
merly in ufe among the perfecuting papiils. 

DEVINCTION {Devin Bio), in antiquity, wasufed 
to fignify a love-charm or incantation to gain the af¬ 
fection a perfon beloved. 

Ic was done by tying' knots ; and is thus deferi cd 
by Virgil in his eighth Eclogue : 

Ne£lc tribus nodis ter nos , Amaryllis colores : 

Nefie-y Amarylli tnodo ; et Veneris, dic i vincula neSo, 

DEVISE, or Device, in heraldry, painting, and 
fculpture, any emblem ufed to reprefenr a certain fa- 
mil'/, perfon, action, or quality ; with a fuitable motto, 
applied in a figurative fenfe. See Motto. 

The elfence of a device confifts in a metaphorical fi- 
militude between the things reprefeming and repre- 
fented: thus, a young nobleman, of great courage and 
ambition, is laid to have borne for his devife, in a late 
caroufal at the court of France, a rocket mounted in 
the air, with this motto in Italian, (< poco duri purche 
m'inalzt;” exprefling, that he preferred a ihort life, 
provided lie might thereby attain to glory and emi¬ 
nence. 

The Italians havereduced the making of devifes in¬ 
to an art, fome of the principal laws of which are thefe. 


1. That there be nothing extravagant or monftrous in Devife 
the tigures. 2. That figures be never joined which II 
have no relation or affinity with one another ; excep- Devotion', 
ting fome whimlical unions eftabliffied in ancient iables, ' f 

which cultom has authorifed. 3. That the human 
body be never ufed., 4. The fewer figures the better. 

5. The motto ffiould be every way fuitable. 

Devise, inlaw, tliead whereby a perfon bequeaths 
his lauds or tenements to another by his laft will or te- 
ftament, 

DEUNX, in Roman antiquity, 11 ounces, or of 
the Libra. i 

DEVOLVED, fomething acquired by right of de¬ 
volution. Such a right is devolved to the crown: 

fucli an eilate devolved on M-by the death of 

N-. 

The word is alfo ufed for a right, acquired by a fu- 
perior, of conferring a benefice,' when the inferior and 
ordinary collator has negleded to confer, or has con¬ 
ferred it on an unqualified perfon. 

If a patron negleds to prefent to a benefice in fix 
months, the prefentation lapfes or devolves upon the 
bilhop, from thence to the primate, and from thence 
to the king. 

DEVOLUTION, in law, a right acquired by fuc- 
celfion from one to another. 

DEVONSHEERING, a term ufed by the farmers 
to exprefs the burning of land by way of manure : the 
method is to cut off the turf about four inches thick, 
and burn it in heaps, and then Ipread the allies upon 
the land. The name is probably derived from its having 
been earliell pradifed in Devonlhire. 

DEVONSHIR.E, a county of England, bounded 
on the fouth by the Engliflr channel, on the north by 
the Briftol channel, on the eaft by Somerfetlhire, and 
on the welt by Cornwall. It is about 69 miles long 
and 66 broad. The foil is various ; in the weltern 
parts of the country it is coarfe and mooriffi, bad for 
llieep, but proper for black cattle. In the northern 
parts, the dry foil and downs are well adapted to ffieep, 
with numerous flocks of which they are well covered. 

Tolerable crops of corn are alfo produced there when 
the land is well manured. The foil of the reft of the 
country is rich and fertile both in corn and pafture, 
yielding alfo in fome places plenty of marie for ma¬ 
nuring it. In other places they pare off'and burn the 
furface, making ufe of the allies as a manure. Dr 
Campbell ftylcs it a rich and pleafant country; as in 
different parts it abounds with all forts of grain, pro¬ 
duces abundance of fruit, has mines of lead, iron,-and 
filver, in which it formerly exceeded Cornwall, though 
how it is greatly inferior. On the coaft alfo they have 
herring and pilchard fiffieries. Devonlhire fends two 
members to parliament, and gives title of Duke to the 
noble family of Cavendiffi. 

DEVOTION, Devotio, a fincere ardent worfhip 
of the Deity. 

Devotion, as defined by Jurieu, is a foftening and 
yielding of the heart, with an internal confolation, 
which the fouls of believers feel in the pradice or ex- 
ercifeof piety. By devotion is alfo underftood certain 
religious pradices, which a perfon makes it a rule to 
difeharge regularly ; and with reafon, if the exaditude 
be founded on foiid piety, otheiwife it is vanity or fu- 

perftition. 
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Devotion, perdition. That devotion is vain and trifling, which 

--* . . would accommodate ltl'elf both to God and to the 

world. Trcvonx. 

The character of devotion has frequently differed 
from the forbidding air which has been thrown over it, 
by the narrowneis of‘bigotry on one hand, or the 
gloom of fuperdition on the other. When freer and 
more cheerful minds have not had occaiicn to fee it 
accompanied with thofe feelings of delight and bene¬ 
volence which naturally attend it, they are apt to be 
prejudiced againd piety at large, by midaking this un¬ 
gracious appearance for its genuine form. Nor has 
the rant of vulgar enthuliads contributed a little to 
beget or drettgthen the fame averfion, in perfons of a 
cool and fpeculative temper; who have happened to 
meet with fuch images and phrafes among religionids 
of a certain drain, as ill fait the rational, pnre, and 
fpiritual nature of true devotion. It may likewife be 
remarked on the other fide, that people of tade and 
fcndbility have not feldom been difguded with the in¬ 
lipid dyle too often employed on fuch fubjedts, by 
thofe who polfefs neither, or who purpofely avoid every 
thing of that kind, from an aim at limplicity mifun- 
derdood, or perhaps from a fear of being thought too 
warm, in an age of falhioiiable indifference, and falfe 
refinement. 

Wherever the vital and unadulterated fpirit of Chri- 
dian devotion prevails, its immediate objedt will be to 
pleafe Him whom we were made to pleafe, by adoring 
his perfedtions by' admiring his works and ways ; by 
entertaining with reverence and complacence the va¬ 
rious intimations of his pleafure, efpecially thofe con¬ 
tained in holy writ ; by acknowledging our abfo- 
lutc dependence, and infinite obligations ; by confef- 
ling and lamenting the diforders of our nature, and 
the tranfgreflions of our lives ; by imploring his grace 
and mercy through Jefus Chrid ; by interceding for 
bur brethren of mankind ; by praying for the propa¬ 
gation and embelli(hment%f truth, righteoufnefs, and 
peace on earth ; in fine, by longing for a more entire 
conformity to the will of God, and breathing after the 
everlading enjoyment of his friendlhip. The effedts 
of fuch a fpirit habitually cherifheJ, and feelingly ex- 
pre Jed before him, with conceptions more or lefs en¬ 
larged and elevated, in language more lefs empha- 
tical and accurate, fententious or diffufc, mud furely 
be important and happy. Among thefc effedts may 
be reckoned, a profound humility in the light of God, 
a high veneration for his- prefence and attributes, an 
ardent zeal for his worlhip and honour, an affedtionate 
faith in the Saviour of the world, a condant imitation 
of his divine example, a diffulive charity for men of all 
denominations, a generous and unwearied felf-denial 
for the fake of virtue and fociety, a total relignation to 
Providence, an increaling edeem for the gofpcl, with 
clearer and firmer hopes of that immortal life which 
it has brought to light. 

Devotion, among the Romans, was a kind of fa* 
crifice or ceremony, whereby they confecrated them- 
felves to the fervice of fome perfon. The ancients had' 
a notion, that the life of one might be ranfomed by 
the death of another; whence thofe devotions became 
frequent for the lives of the emperors. Devotion to 
any particular perfon was unknown among the Ro¬ 
mans till the time of Augudus. The very day after 


the tit'c of Augudus had been conferred upon Oct a- Tcuteroc*- 
vius, Pacnvius, a tribune of the people, publicly de- nomcal, 
clared, that he would devote himftlf to Augudus, and neut£ro1 ° 
obey him at the expencc of his life (as was the practice . ! “l' . 
among barbarous nations), if he was commanded. His 
example was immediately followed by all the red ; till 
at length it became an cltablilhcd cudom never to go 
to falute the emperor, without declaring that they 
were devoted to him.—Before this, the practice of the 
Romans was that of devoting themlelves to their coun¬ 
try. See Decius. 

DEUTEROCANONICAL, in the fchcol theu- 
logy, an appellation given to certain books of holy 
feripture, which were added to the canon after the 
red; cither by reafon they were not wrote till after 
the compilation of the canon, of by reafon of fome 
difpute as to their canonicity. The word is Greek, 
being compounded of feuTt/m; fccond , and cano¬ 

nical. 


The Jews, it is certain, acknowledged feveral books 
in their canon, which were put there later than the 
red. They fry, that under Efdras, a great affembly 
of their dodtors, which they call by way of eminence 
th e great J)uagogue, made the colledlion of the’facred 
books which, we now have in the Hebrew Old Teda- 


ment. And they agree that they put books therein 
which had not been fo before the Babylonifli captivi¬ 
ty; fuch are thofe.of Daniel, Ezekiel, Haggai, &c. 
and thoft of Efdras and Nehemiah. 


And the Roniifh church has fince added others to 


the canon, that were not, nor could not be, in the ca¬ 
non,of the Jews; by reafon fome of them were not 
conipofed till after. Such is the hook of Eccledadi- 
cus ; with feveral of the apocriphal books, as the Mac¬ 
cabees, Wifdom, &c. Others were added dill later, 
by reafon their canonicityhad not been yet examined ; 
and till fuch examen and judgment they might be fet 
afide at pleafure.—But fince that church has pronoun¬ 
ced as to the canonicity of thefe books, there is no 
more rcom now for her members to doubt of them, 
than there was for the Jews to doubt of thofe of the 
canoti of Efdras. And the deuterocanonical books are 


with them as canonical as the proto-canonical ; the 
only difference between them confiding in this, that the 
canonicity of the one was not generally known, exa¬ 
mined, and Ectfled, fo foon as that of the others. 

The deuterocanonical books in the modern canon, 
are the book of Edher, either the whole, or at lead 
the feven lad chapters thereof; the epidle to the 
Hebrews; that of James; and that of Jude; the fe- 
cond of St Peter ; the fe'cond and third of St John ; and 
the Revelation. The deuterocanonical parts of books, 
are, in Daniel, the Hymn of the three children ; the 
prayer of Azariah ; the hidories of Sufannah, of Bel - 
and the Dragon ; the lad chapter of St Mark ; the 
bloody fwear, and the appearance of the angel, related 
in St Luke, chap, xxii; and the hidory of the adulte¬ 
rous woman in St John, chap. viii. 

DEUTERONOMY, one of the facred books of : 
the OldTedament; being the lad of thofe written by 
Mofes: (See Pentateuch). The word is Greek, 
compounded of Avnpo; fecond and yo^tos law. 

Deuteronomy was written the 40th year after the 
delivery from Egypt, in the country of the Moabites 
beyond Jordan ; Mofes being then in the 120th year 
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Deutero- of his age. It contains, in Hebrew, 11 paraches, 
potmi though only 10 in the edition of the rabbins at Venice; 
XX chapters, and 955 verfes. In the Greek, Latin, 
and other verfions, it contains XXXIV chapters. 
The laft is not of Mofes. Some fay it was added by 
Jofliua immediately after Mofes’s death ; which is the 
moil probable opinion. Others will have it added by 
Efdras. 

DEUTEROPOTMI, in Grecian antiquity, a de- 
fignation given to fuch of the Athenians as had been 
thought dead, and, after the celebration of the fu¬ 
neral rites, unexpectedly recovered. It was unlaw¬ 
ful for the denteropotmi to enter into the temple of 
the Eumenides, or to be admitted to the holy rites, 
till after they were purified, by being let through the 
lap of a woman’s gown, that they might feem to be 
new born. 

DEUTEROSIS, the Greek name by which the 
Jews called their Mifchnah, or fecond law. SeeMiscH- 

KAH. 

DEW, a denfe, moift vapour, found on the earth 
in fpring and Cummer mornings, in form of a milling 
rain, being collected there chiefly while the fun is be¬ 
low the horizon. 

It hath been difputed whether the dew is formed 
from the vapours afeending from the earth during the 
night-time, or from the defce?it of fuch as have been 
already raifed through the day. The molt remarkable 
experiments adduced in favour of the firfi: hypothefis 
are tliofe of Mr Dufay of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris. He fuppofed, that if the dew 
afeendsd, it mult wet a body placed low down fooner 
than one placed in a higher firuation : and, if a num¬ 
ber of bodies were placed in this manner, the lower- 
nioft would be wetted firft; and the reft in like manner, 
gradually up to the top. 

To determine this, he placed two ladders againft 
one another, meeting at their tops, fpreading wide 
afuiider at the bottom, and fo tall as to reach 32 feet 
high. To the feveral fteps of thefe he faftened large 
fquares of glafs like the panes of windows, placing 
them in fuch a manner that they Ihould not overlhade 
one another. On the trial it appeared exaflly as Mr 
Dufay had apprehended. The lower furface of the 
loweft piece of glafs was firft wetted then the upper, 
then the lower furface of the pane next above it; and 
fo on, till all the pieces were wetted to the top. Hence 
it appeared plain to him, that the dew confifted of the 
vapours afeending from the earth during the night¬ 
time ; which, being co-ndenfed by the coidnefs of the 
atmofphere, are prevented from being ditfipated as in 
the day-time by the fun’s heat. He afterwards tried 
a fimilar experiment with pieces of cloth inftead of panes 
of glafs, and the refult was quite conformable to his 
expectations. He weighed all the pieces of cloth next 
morning, in order to know what quantity of water each 
hid imbibed, and found thofe that had been placed 
lowermoft confiderably heavier than fuch as had been 
placed at the top ; tho’ he owns that this experiment 
did not fucceed fo perfectly as the former. 

M. Mufchenbroek, who embraced the contrary opi¬ 
nion, thought he had invalidated all Mr Dufay’s proofs, 
by repeating his experiments, with the fame fitccefs 
on a plane covered with fheet-lead. But to this Mr 
Dufay replied, that there was no occafion for fuppo- 


fing the vapour to rife through the lead, nor from that Dew. 

very fpot; but that as it arofe from the adjoining -*— 

open ground, the continual fluctuation of the air could 
not but fpread it abroad and carry it thither in its 
afeent. 

But though this experiment of M. Mufchenbroek’s 
is not fufficient to overthrow thofe of Mr Dufay, it 
muft ftill remain dubious whether the dew rifes or falls. 

One thing which feems to favour the hypothefis of its 
defeent is, that in cloudy weather there is little or no 
dew to be obferved. From this M. de Luc brings an 
argument in favour of the hypothefis juft now mention¬ 
ed. He accounts for it in the following manner. Pill. Ttm/. 
When there were no clouds in the air, the heat of the vol. lxiiv, 
inferior air and that which rifes from the earth difli- pal¬ 
pates itfelf into the fuperior regions; and then the va¬ 
pours which are difperfed throughout the air, condenfe, 
and fall down in dew : But, when the clouds continue, 
they feparate the inferior from the fuperior part of the 
atmofphere, and thus prevent the diflipation of the 
heat, by which means the vapours remain fufpended. 

When the Iky grows cloudy, fome hours after fun-fet, 
although the heat has been fenfibly diminilhed, it is 
again increafed; becaufe, continuing to rife out of ths 
earth, it is accumulated in the inferior air. But nei¬ 
ther can this be reckoned a pofitive proof of the defeent 
of the dew ; fince we may as well fuppofe the heat of 
the atmofphere to be great enough to diffipate it in its 
afeent, as to keep it fufpended after its afeent through 
the day. 

On the other hand, its being found in greater quanti¬ 
ties on bodies placed low down than on fuch as are high 
up, is no proof of the afeent of the dew ; becaufe the 
fame thing is obferved of rain. A body placed low 
down receives more rain than one placed in an elevated 
lituadon ; and yet the rain certainly defeends from the 
atmolphere. The rcafon why the dew appears firft on 
the lower parts of bodies may be, that, in the evening, 
the lower part of the atmofphere is firft cooled, and 
confequently mod difpofed to part with its vapour. It 
is alfo certain, that part of the water contained in the 
air may be condenfed at any time on the fides of a 
glafs, by means of cold, fo as to run down its fides in 
fmall drops like dew. It feems, therefore, that this 
fubjeCt is not fufficiently determined by fuch experi¬ 
ments as have yet been made ; nor indeed does it ap¬ 
pear eafy to make fuch experiments as fhall be perfect¬ 
ly decifive on the matter. 

Several fnbftances, expofed to the fame dew, receive 
and charge themfelves with it in a very different man¬ 
ner ; fome more, others lefs, and fome even not at all. 

The drops feem to make a fort of choice of what bo¬ 
dies they fliall affix themfelves to: glafs and cryftals 
are thofe to which they adhere in the moft ready man¬ 
ner, and in the largeft quantity ; but metals of all kinds 
never receive them at all, nor do the drops ever adhere 
to them. The reafon of this is probably becaufe me¬ 
tals promote evaporation more than glafs does. Thus, 
if a piece of meial and a piece of glafs are both made 
equally moift, the former will be found to dry in much 
lefs time than the latter. Hence it would feem, that 
there is between metals and water fome kind of re- 
pulfion: and this may be fufficient to keep off the very 
fmall quantity that falls in dew; for whatever lends 
to make water evaporate after it is actually in contact 

with 
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Dew. withanyfubHar.ee, alfo tends to keep the water from 

— v -- ever coming into contaCl with it. On this fubject fe- 

veral carious particulars are mentioned by Dr Perci- 
val, relative to the attraction and repullion between 
dew and glafs or metalline veiicls. The experiments 
were made by M. du Fay, who, in order to determine 
with certainty whether the ditierence between vitrified 
fubftances and metals was the fame in all cafes, fet a 
china faucer in lIic middle of a iilver plate, anc! on one 
fide, adjoining to it, was placed a china plate, with 
a Iilver ailh very much refcmbling the faucer in the 
middle. In this experiment the china faucer was co¬ 
vered with dew, but the plate, though extending four 
inches round it, was not mcitlcned in the leaft. The 
china plate alfo had become quit moift, while thefilver 
veifcl in the middle had not received the fmalleft drop. 
M. du Fay next endeavoured to afcertairi whether a 
china faucer fet upon a plateof metal, asalready deferi- 
bed, did not receive more dew than it would have done 
if expofed alone. To accomplifli this deligu, tie took 
twonvatch cryftals of equal dimenfions, and placed the 
one upon a plate of Iilver, the other upon a plate of 
china, each with its concave uppermoft. That which 
was upon the Iilver plate he furrounded with a ferrel 
of the fame metal, well polilhed, that no watery par¬ 
ticles might attach chentfelves to the convex furface of 
the glafs. In this fnuation he expofed the cryftals 
for feveral days fuccellively, and always found five or 
fix times more dew in that which was on the china plate 
than on the other placed on the filver. The repulfion 
between the dew and filver is further confirmed by the 
following experiment of M. du Fay, with regard to the 
cryfial on the filver plate. He informs us, that the fmall 
quantity of dew on the indue near the centre, was in 
minute drops ; and that round the border there was a 
fpace of five or fix lines perfectly dry ; towards which 
the drops regularly decreafed in magnitude, as if the 
filver ferrel had driven away the dew from that part of 
the glafs which was contiguous to it. Thefe experi¬ 
ments were repeated thirty times with invariable fuc- 
cefs. M. du Fay’s experiments have received a re¬ 
markable confirmation from forne lately made by Dr 
Watfon, now bilhop of Landaff, with a view to de¬ 
termine the quantity of vapour that afeends from a 
given furface of earth. “ By means of a little, bees¬ 
wax (fays he), I faftened a half crown very near, but 
not quite contiguous, to the fide of the glafs ; anu, 
fetting the glafs with its mouth downward on the 
grafs, it prefently became covered with vapour, except 
that part of it which was next the half-crown. Not only 
the half-crown itfelf was free from vapour, but 1 it had 
hindered any from fettling on the glafs which was near 
it ; for there was a little ring of glafs furrounding the 
half-crown, to the diftance of a quarter of an inch, 
which was quite dry, as well as that part of the,glafs 
which was immediately under the half-crown; it feeined 
as if the filver had repelled the water to that diftance. 
A large red wafer had the fame effeCt as the half- 
crown ; it was neither wetted itfelf, nor was the ring 
of glafs contiguous to it wetted. A circle of white 
paper produced the fame effeCt, fo did feveral other 
fubftances, which it would be too tedious to enume¬ 
rate.” 

Substances of a very different kind from the ufnal 
dew are faid to have fometimes fallen from the at- 
Eiofphere. In the Phil. Trauf. we are told, that in 
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the year 1695 there fell in Ireland, in the provinces of May Dew 
Leinfter and Munfter, for a confiderable part of the || 
winter and fpring, a fatty fubftance refembling butter, De Wit. 
infteud of the common dew. It was of a clammy tex- v ' 
ture, and dark yellow colour ; and was, from its great 
refemblance, generally called deni-butler by the country 
people. It always fell in the night, and chiefly in the 
moorifh low grounds; and was found hanging on the 
tops of the grals, and on the thatch of the lioufes of 
the poor people. It was feldom obferved to fall twice 
in the fame place ; and ufitally, wherever it fell, it lay 
a fortnight upon the ground before it changed colour ; 
but after that it gradually dried up, and became black. 

Tlie cattle led in the fields where it lay as veil as in 
others, and received no harm by it. ft fell in pieces 
of the bigntfs of one’s finger-end ; but they were dif- 
fperfed fcatteringly about, and it had an offenfive 
fiticll like a church-yard. There were in the fame 
places very /linking fogs during the winter, and fome 
people fitppofed this no other than a fediment from the 
fog. It would not keep very long, butneverbred worms. 

May-DEW whitens linen and wax ; the dew of au¬ 
tumn is converted into a white froft. Out of dew ptt- 
trifiedby the fun, arife divers infeCts, which change a- 
pace from one fpccies into another : what remains is 
converted into a fine white fait, with angles like thofe 
of falt-petre, after a number of evaporations, calcina¬ 
tions, and fixations. 

There is a fpirit drawn from May-dew, which has 
wonderful virtues attributed to it. The method of col¬ 
lecting and preparing it, is prtferibed by Hannem.tij, 
phyficiau at Kid. It is to be gathered in clean li¬ 
nen cloths ; expofed to the fun in clofe vials ; then dt- 
ftilled, and the fpirit thrown upon the caput mortuum ; 
this is to be repeated till the earth unite with the fpi¬ 
rit, and become liquid ; which happens about the ie- 
venth or eighth cobobation or diftillation. By Rich 
means you gain a very red, odoriferous fpirit. Stol- 
terfoht, a phyficiau of Lubec, thinks May-dew may 
be gathered in glafe-plates, especially in ftill weather, 
and before fun-rife. And Etmullcr is of the fame fen- 
timent. It might likewife be collected with a glafs 
funnel, expofed to the air, having a crooked neck to 
bring the dew into a vial in a chamber. See Phil. 

Tranf. n° 3. Hoffman, and others. It is apparent¬ 
ly from the preparation of this dew, that the brothers 
of the Ilofy-Crofs took their denomination. See Ro- 

SICRUCIANS. 

Deiv-Boru, in country affairs, a diftemper in cattle, 
being a fwelling in the body, as much as the fkin can 
hold, fo that fome beafts are in danger of hurtling. 

This diftemper proceeds from the gree linefs of a heaft 
to feed, when put into a rank pafiure ; but 'ommonly 
when the grafs is full of water. In this cafe the beaft 
flrould be ftirred up and down, and made to purge well: 
but the proper cure is bleeding in the tail; then, take 
a grated nutmeg, with an egg, and breaking the top 
of the (hell, put out fo much of the white as v< u may 
have room to (lip the nutmeg into the fhell; mix them 
together, and then let (hell and all be put down the 
bead’s throat; that done, walk him up and down, and 
he will foon mend. 

Dew - Worm. SeeLuMBRicus, 

D£ WIT (John), the famous penfionary, was bom 
in 16251, atDort, where he profecuted his ftudies fo 
diligently, that, at the age of 23, he publilhed Eie - 

tneuta 
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De Wit. msnta Curoarum Lineariutn, oneof the deepcff books in 
' v mathematics at that time. After taking his degrees, 
and travelling, lie, in i6jo, became penfionary of 
Dort, and diftiuguilhed himfelf very early in the ma¬ 
nagement of public affairs. He oppofed with all his 
power the war between the Englifli and the Dutch ; 
and when the event jellified his predidtions, he was 
unanimoudy chofen penfionary of Holland. In this 
capacity he laboured to procure a peace with Crom¬ 
well ; in which peace a fecret article was introduced 
by one fide or other, for the exclufion of the houfe of 
Orange. In the war with Englandafter the king’sre- 
Itorauon, when it was thought expedient, on Opdam’s 
defeat and death, that fomeof their own deputies Ihould 
command the fleet, he was one of the three put in 
commillion ; and wrote an accurate relation of ail that 
happened during the expedition he was engaged in, 
for which, at his return, he received the iblcnrn 
thanks of the States-General. In 1667, he effa- 
blilhed the perpetual edift for abolifhing the office of 
Stadtholder, to fix the liberty of the republic, as it 
was hoped, oh a firm balls ; which produced {editions 
and tumults, that reftored the office, on pretence that 
the De Wits were enemies to the houfe of Orange, and 
plundered the flate. The penfionary begged difmiffion 
from Iris pofl: which was granted, with thanks for 
his faithful fervices. But the invafion of the French, 
and the internal divifioas among the Hollanders them- 
felves, fpread every where terror and confufion ; which 
the Orange party heightened to ruin the De Wits. 
Cornelius, the penfionaj-y’s brother, was imprifoned 
and condemned to exile; and a report being raifed 
that he would be refeued, the mob armed, and fur- 
rounded the prifon where the two brothers then wore 
together,dragged them out, harbaroufly murdered them, 
hung the bodies on the gallows, and cut them to pie¬ 
ces, which many of them even broiled, and ate with 
favage fury. Such was the end of one of the greatefl 
geniufes of his age : of whom Sir William Temple, 
who was well acquainted with him, writes with the 
greatefl efteem and admiration. He obferves, that 
when he was at the head of the government, he dif¬ 
fered nothing in his manner of living from an ordinary 
citizen. His office, for the firft ten years, brought 
him in little more than 300I. and in the latter part of 
his life, not above 700I. per annum. He refufed a 
gift of io,oool. from the States-General, becaufe he 
thought it a bad precedent in the government. With 
great reafou, therefore, Sir William Temple, {peak¬ 
ing of his death, obferves, “ He was a perfon that de¬ 
fended another fate, and a better return from his coun¬ 
try ; after 18 years (pent in their miniffry, without 
any care of his entertainments or eafe, and little of his 
fortune. A man of unwearied induftry, inflexible con- 
flancy, found, clear, and deep nndcrflanding, and un¬ 
tainted integrity ; fo that whenever he was blinded, it 
was by the paffion he had for that which lie eflcemed 
the good and imereft of his flate. This teflimony is 
jnftly due to him from all that were well acquainted 
with him : and is the more willingly paid, fince there 
can be as little imereft to flatter, as honour to reproach, 
the dead.” 

Befides the works already mentioned, he wrote a 
hook containing thofe maxims of government upon 
which he afted ; which will be a never-fading monu- 
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ment to his immortal memory. A tranflation of it Bextans. 
from the original Dutch, intitled, The true inter eft and ' ( 
political maxims of the republic of Holland, has been r,iacri ‘- 1 
printed in London; to the lafl edition of which, in ' v 1 
1646, are prefixed liiflorical memoirs of the illuflrious 
brothers Cornelius and John de Wir, by John Camp¬ 
bell, Efq. 

DEXTANS, in Roman antiquity, ten ounce's, or 

of their libra. See Libra. 

DEXTER, in heraldry, an appellation given to 
whatever belongs to the right fide of a fhield or coat 
of arms : thus we fay, bend-dexter, dexter point. &c. 

DEXTROCHERE, or Destrochere, in heral¬ 
dry, is applied to the right arm painted in a fhield, 
fometimes naked; fometimes clothed, or adorned with 
a bracelet; and fometimes armed, or holding fome 
moveable or member ufed in the arms. 

DEY, the title of the fovereign of Algiers, under 
the protedtion of the grand feignor. A prince under 
this title was appointed by the fultan, at the requelt 
of the Turkifn foldiers, in the year 1710. The term 
dey, in the Turkilh language, lignifies an unde by the 
mother’s fide ; and the reafon of the denomination is 
this: that the Turkilh military confider the grand 
feignor as iheir father ; the republic as their mother, 
by which they are nourilhed and maintained ; and the 
dey as the brother of the republic, and confequemly 
the uncle of all who arc under his dominion. Befides 
the age, experience, and valour, which are necefTary 
qualifications of a perfon to be cle&ed, he muff alfo be 
a native Turk, and have made the voyage to Mecca. 

He has no guards nor conffderable retinue. Heprefides 
at the divan, and is moff diftinguifhed by the refpeft 
and fubmiffion which are paid him. 

DIABETES, in phyfic, an exccffive difeharge of 
urine, which comes away crude, and exceeds the quan¬ 
tity of liquids drank. See (the Index fubjoined to) 
Medicine. 

DIABOLUS. See Devil. 

DiABotus Marinus. See Raia. 

Diabolv s' Meiallorum, a title given by chemiffs to 
jupiter or tin ; becaufe, when incorporated with other 
metals, it renders them incapable of reduction, or at 
leaff very difficult to undergo that operation. 

DIACAUSTIC curve, a fpecies of the cauflic 
curves formed by refradtion. 

DIACHYLON, in pharmacy, an emollient digeffivc 
plaffer, compofed of mucilages or vifeid juices drawn 
from certain plants. See Pharmacy. 

DIACOD 1 UM, in pharmacy, a fyrup prepared from 
poppy-heads. It is alfo called ihefyrupus demeconio. 

See Ph armacy. 

DIACOUST 1 CS, called alfo Diarhonics, the 
confideration of the properties of refradled found, as it 
paffes through different mediums : (See Acoustics.) 

The word is formed from the Greek 61a.per, “ thro’,” 
which intimates a paffage; and “ I hear,” q. d, 
the confideration of the paffage of the founds we hear. 

See Sound. 

DIACR 1 I, in antiquity, was the name of a party 
or fadlion at Athens—That city, we read, was di¬ 
vided into two parties : the one favourers of an oligar¬ 
chy, who would have only a few perfons employed in 
the government: the other confiffed of fitch as were 
foi a democratic; 1 or popular government, wherein the 

whole 
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Dladelphia whole people Should have a fhare. The firfl were call- 
I ed diacrii, and the latter pediaci ; the latter inhabiting 
Diagnofis. t h e lower, and the former the «*pov, or upper quarter 
" or part of the city.—The lav/s of Solon imported, that 
Piliflratus Ihould be chief of the diacrii; though the 
fcholiaft on Ariltophanes’s comedy The Wafps,affirms, 
that Pandion diltributed the quarter of the diacrii a- 
mong his fons, and put Lycus at their head. 

DIADELPHIA (JVs “ twice,” and “ a bro¬ 

ther”), clafs the 17th in the fexual fyftem, comprehend¬ 
ing thofe plants which bear hermaphrodite flowers with 
twofets of united ftamina; but this circumftance mull 
not be abfolutely depended on. They are the papilio- 
nacei of Tournefort, the trregulares tet rap stall of Rivi- 
nus, and the legtimlnofa of Ray. See Botany, the 
Scheme, p. 430, and Plate CII. fig. 1 7. 

DIADEM, in antiquity, ahead-band or fillet, worn 
by kings as a badge of their royalty. It was made of 
lilk, thread, or wool, and tied round the temples and 
forehead, the ends being tied behind, and let fall on 
the neck. It was ufually white, and quite plain; tho’ 
Sometimes embroidered with gold, and fet with pearls 
and precious Hones. In latter times, it came to be 
twilled round crowns, laurels, &c. and even appears to 
have been worn on divers parts of the body. See Crown. 
—The word comes from the Latin diadema; of the 
Greek J'lcttop* “ a little band encompaffing the head,” 
of the verb t cingo, (i I gird,” 

Diadem, in heraldry, is applied to certain circles 
or rims ferving to inclofe the crowns of Sovereign prin¬ 
ces, and to bear the globe and crofs, or the flower-de- 
luces, for their crefl. The crowns of Sovereigns are 
bound, Some with a greater, and Some with a lefs num¬ 
ber of diadems.—The bandage about the heads of the 
Moors on Shields is alfo called diadem, in blazoning. 

DIURESIS, in furgery, an operation Serving to 
divide and Separate the part when the continuity is a 
hindrance to the cure. 

DijEresis, in medicine, is the confuming of the 
veflels of an animal body, when from Some corroding 
caufe certain paflages are made, which naturally ought 
not to have been ; or certain natural paflages are dila¬ 
ted beyond their ordinary dimenfions, fo that the hu¬ 
mours which ought to have been contained in the vef- 
icls extravafate or run out. 

Diuresis, in grammar, the divifion of one Syllable 
into two, which is ufually noted by two points over a 
letter, as aulai in Head of aula:, diffolusnda for difl'ol- 
venda. 

DliETETiE, inGrecian antiquity, a kind of judges, 
-of which there were two forts, the cleroti and diallac- 
terii. The former were public arbitrators, chofen by 
lot to determine all caufes exceeding ten drachms, 
within their own tribe, and from their Sentence a’ft ap¬ 
peal lay to the fuperior courts. 

' The diallafiberii, on the contrary, were private arbi¬ 
trators from whofe Sentence there lay no appeal, and ac¬ 
cordingly they always took an oath to administer ju¬ 
stice without partiality. 

DIAGLYPHICE, the art of cutting or engraving 
figures on metals, fuch as feals, intaglios, matrices of 
letters, &c. or coins for medals. See Engraving. 

DIAGNOSIS (from A'layiama to djfcern or dijlin- 
euifh), the diagnoflics or the figns of a difeafe. They 
* " Vol. V. 


are of two kinds, viz. the adjundl and pathognomonic; DiagnoJlic 
the firfl; are common to Several clifeafes, and ferve only II 
to point out the difference between difeafes of the fame . 

Species; the latter are thofe which always attend the 
difeafe, and diftinguifli it from all others. 

DIAGNOSTIC, in medicine, a term given to thofe 
figns which indicate the prefent fiatc of a difeafe, its 
nature and caufe. 

DIAGONAL, in geometry, a right line drawn a- 
crofs a quadrilateral figure, from one angle to another; 
by Some called the diameter, and by others the diame¬ 
tral, of the figure. See Geometry. 

DIAGORAS, furnamed the Atheifl, lived in the 
91 ft Olympiad. He was not a native of Athens, but 
he philofophifed there. He delighted in making ver- 
fes, and had compofcd a poem which a certain poet 
Hole from him. He Sued the thief, who fwore it was 
his own, and got glory by it. This tempted Diago- 
ras to deny a Providence. The Athenians Summoned 
him to give an account of his doftrine. He fled, and 
they fet a price upon his head, promifing a reward to 
any who Ihould kill him; but he look lhipping, and 
was caft away. 

DIAGRAM, in geometry, a Scheme for explaining 
and demonstrating the properties of any figure, whe¬ 
ther triangle, Square, circle, &c. See Geometry. - 

Diagram, among ancient muficians, the fame with 
the fcale of the moderns. See Scale. 

DIAH, Diat, a name given by the Arabs to the 
punifhment of retaliation. By the Mahometan law, a 
brother, or the next relation of a murdered perfon, 
ought to take part againft the murderer, and demand 
his blood in reparation for that which he has ffied. Be¬ 
fore the time of Mahomet, the Arabs had a cuftom of 
putting a freeman of their prifoners to death in lieu of 
every (lave they loft in battle, and a man for every wo¬ 
man that was killed. But Mahomet regulated the laws 
of reprifal; dire&ing in the Alcoran, by the diat, that 
a freeman fhould be required for a freeman, and a flave 
for a flave. The Turks, probably in confequence of 
this law, formerly maflacred almoft all their prifoners 
of war, but they now content themfelves with enflaving 
and felling them. " 

DIAHEXAPLA, or Diahexapte, among far¬ 
riers, a compound medicine, fo called from its contain¬ 
ing fix ingredients, viz. birthwort and gentian roots, 
juniper-berries, bay-berries,myrrh,and ivory-Shavings. 

It is commended for colds, consumptions, purfinefs, 
and many other diforders in horfes. 

DIAL, an inftrument Serving to meafure time ; 
which if effected by the aid of the fun, is called a fun 
dial.' The word is from the Latin dies “ day,” be- 
caufe indicating the hour of the day. The ancients 
alfo called it feiaiherium, from its effect by the fhadow. 

See the article Dialing. 

DIALECT, an appellation given to the language 
of a province, in fo far as it differs from that of the 
whole kingdom. The term, however, is more parti¬ 
cularly ufed in Speaking of the ancient Greek, whereof 
there were four dialedls, the Attic, Ionic, yEolic, and 
Doric ; each of which was a perfedl language in its 
kind, that took place in certain countries, and had pe¬ 
culiar beauties. 

Iu Great Britain, befides the grand diverfity of Eng- 
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Dialectics, lifh and Scotch, almoft every county has a dialect of its 
Dialing, own, all differing confiderably in pronunciation, accent, 
v and tone, although one and the fame language. 

DIALECTICS, in the literary hiflory of the an¬ 
cients, that branch of logics which taught the rules 
and modes of reafoning. See Lo gic, Part III. 

Zeno Eleatcs was the firft who difeovered the natu¬ 
ral feries of principles and conclulions obferved in rea¬ 
foning, and'formed an art thereof in form of a dia¬ 
logue ; which, for this reafon, was called dialeftica. 

The diale&iea of the ancients is ufually divided into 
feveral kinds : the firft was the eleatica, that of Zeno 
Eleates, which was threefold; viz. confecutior.um , collo - 
quutionum, and contcntionum. The firft confifting of 
rules for deducing or drawing conclufions. The fc- 
cond, the art of dialogue; which became of fuch uni- 
verfal ufe in philofophy, that all reafoning was called 
interrogation : then, fyllogifm being laid afide, the phi- 
lofophers did all by dialogue ; it lying on the refpon- 
dent to conclude and argue from the feveral conceffions 
made. The lad part of Zeno’s dialectics, Ep/s■/*», was 
contentious, or the art of difputingand contradicting; 
though fome, particularly Laertius, aferibe this part 
to Protagoras a difciple of Zeno. 

The feeond is the dialeBica megarica, whofe author 
is Euclid, not the mathematician, but-another of Mc- 
gara. He gave much into the method of Zeno and 
Protagoras ; though there are two things appropriated 
to him : the firft, that he impugned the demonftra- 
tions of others, not by aflhmptions, but conclufions ; 
continually making illations, and proceeding from con- 
fequence to confequeuce : the feeond, that he fet afide 
all arguments drawn from comparifons of fimilitude as 
invalid. 

He was fucceeded by Eubulides, from whom the 
fophiftic way of reafoning is faid to be derived. In 
his time the art is deferibed as manifold : mentiens, 
fallens, eleCtra, obvelata, arcevalis, cornuta, and calva. 
See Sophism. 

The. third is the dialectics of Plato, which he pro- 
pofes as a kind of analyfis to direCt the human mind, 
by dividing, defining, and bringing things to the firft 
truth ; where being arrived, and flopped there a little, 
it applies itfelf to explain fenfible things, but with a 


view to return to the firft truth, where alone it can reft. Dialectics 
Such is the idea of Plato’s analyfis. _ II 

The fourth is Ariftotle’s dialectics; containing the Dialing, • 
doCtrine of fimple words, delivered in his book of Prat- ’ 
dicaments ; the dodtrine of propofitions, in his book 
De Interpretations ; and that of the feveral kinds of fyl¬ 
logifm, in hie books of Analytics) Topics, and Elen- 
chufts. 

The fifth is the dialectics of the Stoics; which they 
call a part of philofophy, and divide into rhetoric and 
dialectic ; to which fome add the definitive, whereby 
things are jultly defined ; comprehending likewife the 
canons or criterions of truth. 

The Stoics, before they come to treat of ijllogifms, 
have two principal places ; the one about the fignifica- 
tion of words, the other about the tilings fignified. On 
occafion of the firft, they confider abundance of things 
belonging to the grammarian’s province : what, and 
how many letters ; what is a word, diction, fpcccb, 

&c. On occafion of the latter, they conlider things 
themfelves, not as without the mind, but as in it, re¬ 
ceived in it by means of the fenfes. Accordingly, they 
firft teach, that nil fit in intelleBu , quod non print fuerit 
in fenjit; “ whatever is in the mind came thither by 
the fenfes and that aut incurjione fui, as Plato, who 
meets the fight; aut jiviilitudine, as Cmfar by his efligy ; 
aut proportions , either by enlarging as a giant or by 
diminifhing as a pygmy; aut tran/latione, as a Cyclops ; 
aut compbjitione, as a Centaur; aut coutrario , as. death ; 
aut privat'tone, as a blind man. 

The fixth is Epicurus’s dialectics ; for though he 
feems to have defpifed dialectic, he cultivated it with 
vigour, tie was only averfe to that of the Stoics ; 
who he thought attributed too much to it, as pronoun¬ 
cing him alone wife who was well verfed in dialectics. 

For this reafon, Epicurus, feeming to fet afide the 
common dialectics, had recourfe to another way ; viz. 
to certain canons which he fubftmited in their Head, 
the collection whereof he called canonica and as all 
qneftions in philofophy are either de re or de voce, he 
gave feparare rules for each. See Epicureans. 

DIALIA, in antiquity, facrifices performed by the 
fiamen dialis. See Flamen.. 


DIALING, 


T HE art of drawing dials on the furface of any 
given body or plane. The Greeks and the La¬ 
tins called this art gnomonica and fciatherica , by reason 
it diftinguifh.es the hours by the fliadow of the gnomon. 
Some call it photo-fciatherica, becaufe the hours are 
fometimes fhown by the light of the fun, Laftly, 
r others call it hcrologiography. 

Utility of Dialing is a moft neceflary art: for notwitbftanding 
this art. we are provided with moving machines, fuch as clocks 
and watches, to fhow time ; yet thefe are apt to be out 
of order, go wrong, and flop: confequently they ftand 
frequently in need of regulation by fome invariable in- 
ftrument, as a dial; which being rightly conftruCted and 
duly placed, will always, by means of the fun, inform us 
of the true folar time ; which time being corrected by 
the equation table publifhed annually in the epheme- 


rides, almanacs, and other hooks, will he the mean time 
to which clocks and watches are to be fet. 

The antiquity of dials is beyond doubt. Some at- Hiflory 
tribute their invention to Anaximenes Milefius; and 
others to Thales. Vitruvius mentions one made by 
the ancient Chaldee hiflorian Berofns, on a reclining 
plane, almoft parallel to the equinoctial, Ariflarchus 
Samius invented the hemifpherical dial. And there 
were fome fpherical ones, with a needle for a gnomon. 

The difeus of Ariflarchus was an horizontal dial, with 
its limb raifed up all around, to prevent the fhadows 
ftretching too far. 

But it was late ere the Romans became acquainted 
with dials. The firft fun-dial at Rome was fet up by 
Papirius Curfor, about the year of the city 460 ; be¬ 
fore which time, fays Pliny, there is no mention of any 

account 
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account of time but by the fun’s riling and fetting : it 
was fet up at or near the temple of Quirinus, but went 
ill. About 30 years af ter, M. Valerias Mellala being 
confttl, brought out of Sicily another dial, which he fet 
up on a pillar near the rollrum; but for want of its 
being made for that latitude, it could not go true. 
They made ufe of it 99 years; till Martius Philippus 
fet up another more exad. 

But there teem to have been dials among the Jews 
much earlier than any of thefe. Witnefs the dial of 
Ahaz ; who began to reign 400 years before Alexan¬ 
der, and within twelve years of the building of Rome; 
mentioned by Ifaiah, chap, xxxviii. verfe 8. 

The firfl profeffed writer on dialing is Clavius; who 
dernonftrates all, both the theory and the operations, 
after the rigid manner of the ancient mathematicians; 
but fo intricately, that few, we dare fay, ever read them 
all. Dechales and Ozanam give much eafier demonftra- 
tions in their Courfes, aud Wolfius in his Elements. M. 
Picard has given a new method of making large dials, 
by calculating the hour-lines; and M. de la Hire, in 
his Dialing, printed in 1683, a geometrical method of 
drawing hour-lines from certain points determined by 
obfervation. Eberhardus Welperus, in 1625, pub- 
liflied his Dialing, wherein he lays down a method of 
drawing the primary dials on a very eafy foundation. 
The fame foundation is deferibed at length by Sebaf- 
tian Manlier, in his Rudiment a Mathematica, publifh- 
ed in 1551. Sturmius, in 1672, publilhed a new edi¬ 
tion of Welperus’s£W/»g, with the addition of a whole 
fecond part, about inclining and declining dials, &c. 
In 1708, the fame work, with Sturmius’s additions, 
was republilhed with the addition of a fourth part, 
containing Picard’s and de la Hire’s methods of draw¬ 
ing large dials. Paterfon, Michael, and Muller, have 
each wrote on dialing, in the German tongue ; Coet- 
lius in his Horohgiographia Plana printed in 1689; 
Gauppenius, in his Gnomon'tca Mechanica; Bion, in 
his life of Mathematical Inflruments; the late ingeni¬ 
ous Mr Fergufon, in his Selefl LePares ; Mr Emerfon, 
in his Dialing ,- and Mr W. Jones, in his Inflrumental 
3 Dialing. . 

Definitions A Dial, accurately defined, is a plane, upon which 
lines are deferibed in fuch a manner, that the fliadow 
of a wire, or of the upper edge of another plane, cred- 
ed perpendicularly on the former, may fliow the true 
time of the day. 

The edge of the plane by which the time of the day 
is found, is called the file of the dial, which mull be 
parallel to the earth’s axis ; and the line on which 
the faid plane is ereded is called the fubfile. 

The angle included between the fubflileand ftile, is 
called the elevation or height of the file. 

Thofe dials whofe planes are parallel to the plane 
of the horizon, are called horizontal dials ; and thofe 
dials whofe planes are perpendicular io the plane of the 
horizon, are called vet tical or eretf dials. 

Thofe ered dials, whofe planes diredly front the 
north or fourh, are called direCl north or fouth dials ; 
and all other ered dials are called decliners, becaufe 
their planes are turned away from the north or fouth. 

Thofe dials whofe planes are neither parallel nor per¬ 
pendicular to the plane of the horizon, are called in- 
. dining or reclining dials, according as their planes make 


acute or obtufe angles with the horizon ; and if their 
planes are alfo turned alide from facing the fouth or 
north, they are called declining-inclining or dcclinai'j- 
rcclining dials. 

The mterfedlion of the plane of the dial, with that 
of the meridian, palling through the itile, is called 
the meridian of the dial, or the hour-line of XII. 

Thofe meridians, whofe planes pafs through the 
ftile, and make angles of 15, 30, 45, 60, 75 am; no 
degrees with the meridian of the place (which iru! t ■; 
the hour-line of XII.) are called hour-circus ; and 
their iuterfedlions with the plane of the dial aie caiu.d 
hour-lines. 

I11 all declining dials, the fubftile makes an angle 
w ith the hour-line of XII. ; and this angle is called the 
dijlauce of the fubfile from the meridian. 

The declining plane’s difference of longitude, is the 
angle formed at the interfedlon of the Itile and plane of 
the dial, by two meridians ; one of which palles thro’ 
the hour-line of XII. and the other through the fuL- 
Itile. 

Thus much being premifed concerning dials in ge¬ 
neral, we fhall now proceed to explain the diherent 
methods of their conftrudion. 

If the whole earth aPcp, were tranfparent, and Plate 
hollow, like a fphere of glafs, and had its equator VIII. 
divided into 24 equal prirts by fo many meridian x * 
femicircles, a, b, c, d, e, f, g, See. one of which is the 
geographical meridian of any given place, as London ver f a j j, r ; n . 
(which is fuppofed to be at the point a ; ) and if the cipleon 
hours of XII were marked at the equator, both upon whuh <iia- 
that meridian and the oppofite one, and all the reft of lin £ de * 
the hours in order on the reft of the meridians, thofe P encls * 
meridians would be the hour-circles of London ; then, 
if the fphere had an opaque axis as PEp, terminating 
in the poles P and p, the fliadow of the axis would 
fall upon every particular meridian and hoar, when 
the fun came to the plane of the oppofite meridian, 
and would confequently fhow the time at London, and 
at all other places on the meridian of London. $ 

If this fphere was cut through the middle by a folid Horizontal 
plane ABCD, in the rational horizon of London, one d * a l* 
half of the axis EP would be above the plane, and the 
other half below it; and if ftraight lines were drawn 
from the centre of the plane to thofe points where its 
circumference is cut by the hour-circles of the fphere, 
thofe lines would be the hour-lines of a horizontal dial 
for London : for the fliadow of the axis would fall up¬ 
on each particular hour-line of the dial, when it fell 
upon the like hour-circlc of the fphere. 

If the plane which cuts the fphere be upright as Fig. %. 
AFGG, touching the given place (London) at F, 
and diredly facing the meridian of London, it will 
then become the plane of an ered diredfoutb'dial: and 
if right lines be drawn from its centre E to thofe points , 6 
of its circumference where the hour-circles of the fphere JAj tlcaI 
cut it, thefe will be the hour-lines of a vertical or dired ia ' 
fouth-dial for London, to which the hours are to be fet 
as in the figure (contrary to thofe on a horizontal dial), 
and the lower half Ep of the axis will call a fhadow on 
the hour of the day on this dial, at the fame time that 
it would fall upon the like hour-circle of the fphere, if 
the dial-plane was not in the way. 

If the plane (ftiil facing the meridian) be made to 
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l-'l-it; incline, or recline, any given number of degrees, the 
CLVitt. hour-circles of the fphere will Hill cut the edge of the 
plain in thofe points to which the hour-lines mull be 
drawn ftraight from the centre ; and the axis of the 
Inclining, fph ere will call a Ihadow on thefe lines at the refpedtive 
reclining, hours. The like will Hill hold, if the plane be made 
and declin- to decline by any given number of degrees from the 
mg, dials, meridian towards the ealtor weft: provided the decli¬ 
nation be lefs than 90 degrees, or the reclination be 
lefs than the co-latitude of the place : and the axis 
• of the fphere will be a gnomon, or Itile, for the dial. 
But it cannot be a gnomon, when the declination is 
quite 90 degrees, nor when the reclination is equal to 
the co-latitude ; becaufe, in thefe two cafes, the axis 
has no elevation above the plane of the dial. 

And thus it appears, that the plane of every dial re- 
prefents the plane of fome great circle upon the earth ; 
and the gnomon of the earth’s axis, whether it be a 
ftnall wire as in the above figures, or the edge of a thin 
plate, as in the common horizontal dials. 

The whole earth, as to its bulk, is but a point, if 
compared to its diilance from the fun : and therefore, 
if a fmall fphere of glafs be placed upon any part of 
the earth’s furface, fo that its axis be parallel to the 
axis of the earth, and the fphere have fuch lines upon 
it, and fuch planes within, as above deferibed ; it 
will fhow the hours of the,day as truly as if it were 
placed at the earth’s centre, and the fhell of the earth 
were as tranfparent as glafs. 

But becaufe is is impoffible to have a hollow fphere 
of glafs perfectly true, blown round a folid plane ; or 
Tls. 1 %. ^ i c was, we cou ^ not g ec at t i ie pl ane within the glafs 
’ to fet it in any given pofltion ; we make ufe of a wire- 
fpliere to explain the principles of dialing, by joining 
24 femicircles together at the poles, and putting a thin 
8 flat plate of brafs within it. 

Dialing by A common globe of 12 inches diameter, has gene- 
the com- rally 24 meridian femicircles drawn upon it. If fuch 
mon terre- a g( 0 b e [, e elevated to the latitude of any given place, 
na S 0 e ’ an d turned about until one-of thefe meridians cut the 
horizon in the north point, where the hour of XII is 
fuppofed to be marked, the reft of the meridians will 
cut the horizon at the refpedtive diftances of all the 
other hours from XII. Then if thefe points of diilance 
be marked on the horizon, and the globe be taken out 
of the horizon, and aflat board or plate lie put into its 
place, even with the furface of the horizon; and if 
ftraight lines be drawn from the centre of the board, 
to thefe points of diftance on the horizon which were 
eut by the 24 meridian femicircles ; thefe lines will be 
the hour-lines of a horizontal dial for that latitude, the 
edge of whofe gnomon mild be in the very fame fitua. 
turn that the axis of the globe was, before it was taken 
out of the horizon : that is, the gnomon mnft make an 
angle with the plane of the dial, equal to the latitude 
of the place for which the dial is made. 

If the pole of the globe be elevated to the co-lati¬ 
tude of the given place, and any meridian be brought 
to the north point of the horizon, the reft of the me¬ 
ridians will cut the horizon in the refpetftive diftances 
of all the hours from XII, for a diredt fouth dial, whofe 
gnomon mnft be an angle with the plane of the dial, 
equal to the co-latitude of the place; and the hours 
mnft be fet the contrary way on this dial to what they 
are 00 the horizontal. 


LING. 

But if your globe have more than 24 meridian femi- Plate 
circles upon it, you nnift take the following method CXVIIf. 
for making horizontal and fouth ctiah. p 

Elevate the pole to the latitude of your place, and To con- 
turn the globe until any particular meridian (fuppofe * r u<ft a ho- 
the firft) comes to the north point of the horizon, r j? ont *^' 
and the oppoftte meridian will cut the horizon in the 
fouth. Then, fet the hour-index to the uppermoft 
XII on its circle ; which done, turn the globe weft- 
ward until 15 degrees of the equator ,pafs under the 
brazen meridian,' and then the hour-index will be at 
I (for the fun moves 15 degrees every hour), and the 
firft meridian will cut the horizon in the number of 
degrees from the north point that I is diftant from 
XII. Turn on until other 15 degrees of the equa¬ 
tor pafs under the brazen meridian, and the hour-in¬ 
dex will then be at II, and the firft meridian will cut 
the horizon in the number of degrees that II is di¬ 
ftant from XII: and fo, by making 15 degrees of 
the equator pafs under the brazen meridian for every 
hour, the firft meridian of the globe will cut the ho¬ 
rizon in the diftances of all the hours from XII to 
VT, which is juft 90 degrees: and'then you need got 
no farther, for the diftances of XI, X, IX, VIII, 

VII, and VI, in the forenoon, are the fame from XII, 
as the diftances of I, II, III, IV, V, and VI, in the 
afternoon : and thefe hour-lines continued through 
the centre, will give the oppoftte hour-lines on the 
other half of the dial. 

Thus, to make a horizontal dial for the latitude of 
London, which is 514 degrees north, elevate the north 
pole of the globe yii degrees above the north point 
of the horizon; and then turn the globe, until the firft 
meridian (which is that of London on the Englifh ter- 
reftrial globe) cuts the north point of the horizon, and 
fet tile hour-index to XII at noon. 

Then turning the globe weft ward until the index 
points fucceffively to I, II, III, IV, V, and VI, in the 
afternoon, cr until 15, 30, 45, 60, 75, and 90 degrees 
of the equator pafs under the brazen meridian, you will 
find that the firft meridian of the globe cuts the hori¬ 
zon in the following number of degrees from the north 
towards the eaft, viz. 114, 241, 38 r \, 534, 7i T %, and 
90; which are the refpetftive diftances of the above 
hours from XII upon the plane of the horizon. 

To transfer thefe, and the reft of the hours, to a Fig. 
horizontal plane, draw the parallel right lines a c and 
d b, upon that plane, as far from each other as is equal 
to the intended thicknefs of the gnomon or ftile of 
the dial, and the fpace included between them will be 
the meridian or twelve o’clock line on the dial. Crofs 
this meridian at right angles with the fix o’clock line 
g h, and fetting one foot of your compafles in the in- 
terfedlion a, as a centre, deferibe the quadrant g t 
with any convenient radius or opening of the compaf- 
fes: then, fetting one foot in the interfe&ion b, as a 
centre, with the fame radius deferibe the quadrant//;, 
and divide each quadrant into 90 equal parts or de¬ 
grees, as in the figure. 

Becaufe the hour-lines are Tefs diftant from each other 
about noon, than in any other part of the dial, it is 
heft to have the centres of thefe quadrants at a little di¬ 
ftance from the centre of the dial plane, on the fide op- 
pofite to XII, in order to enlarge the hour-diftances 
thereabouts, under the fame angleson the plane. Thus, 
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Plate the centre of the plane is at C, bnt the centres of the 
CLVI 1 I. quadrants are at a and b. 

Lay a ruler over the point b (and keeping it there 
for the centre of all. the afternoon hours in the quadrant 
fh) draw the hour-line of I through nj degrees in the 
quadrant; the hour-line of II, through244 degrees; 
of III, through g8-,Ldegrees; IV, through 534; 
pig. 3. and V, through 7i T * y : and becaufe the fun rifes about 
four in the morning, on the longelt days at London, 
continue the hour-lines of IV and V in the afternoon 
through the centre b to the oppofite lide of the dial.— 
This done, lay the ruler to the centre a of the quadrant 
eg; and through the like divifions or degrees of that 
quadrant, viz. 114.244, 38 T ' T , 534, and 7r,' r , draw 
the forenoon hour-lines of XI, X, IX, VIII, and VII; 
and becaufc the fun fets not before eight in the even¬ 
ing on the longeft days, continue the hour-lines ol VII 
and VIII in the forenoon, through the centre a, to 
VII and VIII in the afternoon ; and all the hour-lines 
will be finilhed on this dial; to which the hours may 
be fet, as in the figure. 

Laftly, through 514 degrees of either quadrant, and 
from its centre, draw the right line a g for thehypo- 
thenufe or axis of the gnomon ag i; and from^, let 
fall the perpendicular g i, upon the meridian line a i, 
and there will be a triangle made, whofe fides are ag, 
g i, and i a. If a plate fimilar to this triangle be made 
as thick as the diftance between the lines a a and b d, 
and fet upright between them, touching at a and b, its 
hypothenufe ag will be parallel to the axis of the world, 
when the dial is truly fet; and will call a Ihadow on 
the hour of the day. 

N. B. The trouble of dividing the two quadrants 
may be faved if you have a fcale with a line of chords 
upon it (as reprefented on the plate) ; for if you ex¬ 
tend the compaffes from a to 6o degrees of the line of 
chords, and with that extent, as a radius, deferibe the 
two quadrants upon their refpedtive centres, the above 
diftances may be taken with the compaffes upon the 
the lilies, and fet off upon the quadrants. 

To make an erebl direct fouth dial. Elevate the 
pole to the co-latitude of your place, and proceed 
in all refpefls as above taught for the horizontal 
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from VI in the morning to VI in the after- 
only the hours mult be reverfed, as in the 
figure ; and the hypothenufe ag of the gnomon agf, 
mull make an angle with the dial-plane equal to the 
co-latitude of the place. As the fun can lhine no longer 
on this dial than from fix in the morning until fix in 
the evening, there is no occafion for having any more 
than 12 hours upon it. 

To make an erett dial, declining from the fouth to¬ 
wards the eajl or w-eft* Elevate the pole to- the latitude 
of your place, and ferew the quadrant of altitude to 
the zenith. Then, if your dial declines towards the 
call (which we {hall fuppofe it to do atprefent), count 
in the horizon the degrees of declination, from the eaft 
point towards the north, and bring the lower end of 
the quadrant to that degree of declination at which the 
reckoning ends. This done, bring any particular me¬ 
ridian of your globe (as fuppofe the firft meridian) di¬ 
rectly under the graduated edge of the upper part of 
the brazen meridian, and fet the hour to XII at noon. 
Then, keeping the quadrant of altitude at the degree 
of declination in the horizon, turn the globe eaftward 


on its axis, and obferve the degrees cut by the lirlt 
meridian in the quadrant of altitude (counted from the 
zenith) as the hour-index conies to XI, X, IX, &c. in 
the forenoon, or as 15, 30, 45, &c. degrees of the 
equator pafs under the brazen meridian at thefehoms 
refpedtively ; and the degrees then cut in the quadrant 
by thefirff meridan, are the refpedtive diltances of the 
forenoon hours from XII on the plane of the dial.— 
Then, for the afternoon hours, turn the quadrant of 
altitude round the zenith until it comes to the degree 
in the horizon oppofite to that where it was placed be¬ 
fore ; namely, as far from the weft point of the hori¬ 
zon towards the fouth as it was fet at firft from the 
caft point towards the north ; and turn the globe weft- 
ward on its axis, until the firft meridian comes to the 
brazen meridian again, and the hour-index to XII; 
then, continue to turn the globe weftward, and as the 
index point to the afternoon hours I, II, III, &c. or 
as is, 30, 4J, &c. degrees of the equator pafs under 
the brazen meridian, the firft meridian will cut the 
quadrant of altitude in the refpedtive number ofdegrees 
from the zenith that each of thefe hours is from XII 
on the dial.—And note, that when the firft meridian 
goes off the quadrant at the horizon in the forenoon, 
the hour-index fliows the time when the fun will come 
upon this dial ; and when it goes off the quadrant in 
the afternoon, the index will point to the time when 
the fun goes off the dial. 

Having thus found all the hour-diftances from XII 
lay them down upon your dial-plane, either by dividing 
a femicirclc into two quadrants of 90 degrees each (be¬ 
ginning at the hour-line of XII), or by the line of 
chords, as above diredted. 

In all declining dials, the line on which the (tile or 
gnomon Hands (commonly called \hefubjllk-l:iie') makes 
an angle with the twelve o’clock line, and falls among 
the forenoon hour-lines, if the dial declines towards the 
eaft ; and among the afternoon hour-lines, when the 
dial declines towards the weft ; that is, to thelefthand 
from the twelve o’clock line in the former cafe, and to 
the right hand from it in the latter. 

To find the diitance of the fubftile from the twelve 
o’clock line ; if your dial declines from the fouth to¬ 
ward the eaft, count the degrees of that declination in 
the horizon from the eaft point toward the north, and 
bring the lower end of the quadrant of altitude to that 
degree of declination where the reckoning ends: then, 
turn the globe until the firft meridian cuts the horizon 
in the like number of degrees, counted from the fouth 
point toward the eaft ; and the quadrant, and firft me¬ 
ridian will ^hen crofs one another at right angles ; and' 
the number of degrees of the quadrant, which are in¬ 
tercepted between the firft meridian and the zenith, is 
equal to the dillance of the fubftile line from the twelve- 
o’clock line ; and the number of degrees of the firft 
meridian, which are intercepted between the quadrant 
and the north pole, is equal to the elevation of the ftile 
above the plane of the dial. 

If the dial declines weftward from the fouth, count 
that declination from the eaft point of the’ horizon to¬ 
wards the fouth, and bring the quadrant of altitude to 
the degree in the horizon at which the reckoning ends ; 
both for finding the forenoon hours, and diftance of the 
fubftile from the meridian : and for the afternoon hours, 
bring the quadrant to the oppofite degree in the hori¬ 
zon. 
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zon, namely, as far from the weft towards the north, dots 5, 4, 3, 2,1, on the line f b ; continuing the hour* Plate 

and then proceed in all rel'pedls as above. lines of VII and VIII through the centre a to the C'LVIII. 

Thus we have finilhed ourffeclining dial ; and in fo other fide of the dial, for the like hours of the evening; 
doing, we made four dials, viz. and fet the hours to their refpe&ive lines, as in the fi- 

1. A north dial, declining eaftward by the fame gnre. Laftly, make the gnomon the fame way as 
number of degrees, a. A north dial, declining the taught above for the horizontal dial, and the whole will 
fame number weft. 3. A fouth dial, declining eaft. be finilhed. 

And, 4. A fouth dial declining weft. Only, placing To make altered! fouth-dial, take the co-latitude 
the proper number of hours, and the ftile or gnomon of your place from the fcale of latitudes, and then pro- 

refpedively, upon each plane. For (as abovemen- ceed in all refpedts for the hour-line as in the hori- 

tioned) in the fouth-weft plane, the fubftilar-line falls zontal dial; only reverfing the hours, as in fig. 4. and 
among the afternoon hours ; and in the fouth-eaft, of making the angle of the ftile’s height equal to the co- 
the fame declination, among the forenoon hours, at latitude. 

equal diftances from XII. And fo all the morning hours But, left the young dialift ihould have neither globe 
on the weft decliner will be like the afternoon hours nor wooden fcale, we lhall nowfhow him how he may 
on the eaft decliner : the fouth eaft decliner will pro- make a dial without any of thefe helps. Only, if he 
duce the north-weft decliner ; and the fouth-weft de- has not a line of chords, he muft divide a’quadrant in- 
cliner the north-eaft decliner, by only extending the to 90 equal parts or degrees for taking the proper angle 
hour lines, ftile and fubftile, quite through the centre : of the ftile’s elevation j which is-eafily done, 
the axis of the ftile (or edge that calls the ihadow on With any opening of the compares, as Z L, de- Fig. 6. 
the hour of the day) being in all dials whatever paral- feribe the two femicircles L F k and L Q_k, upon the 
lei to the axis of the world, and confcquently pointing centres Z and z, where the fix o’clock line croffes the 
towards the northpoleof the heaven iunorth latitudes, "double meridian line, and divide each femicircle into 
and toward the fouth pole in fouth latitudes. 12 equal parts, beginning at L (though. Unfitly fpeak- 15 

But becaufe every one who would like to make a ing, only the quadrants fromL to the fix o’clock line HorizontS). 
dial, may perhaps not be provided with a globe to alfift need be divided); then conned the divifions which dial, 
him, and may probably not underftand the method of are equidiftant from L, by the pafallel lines KM, IN, 
doing it by logarithmic calculation ; we fliall Ihow how H 0 ,G P, and F Q_. Draw V Z for the hypothenufe 
to perform it by the plain dialing lines, or fcale of la- of the ftile, making the angle V Z E equal to the lati- 
titudesand Hours (as reprefented on the Plate), and tilde of your place ; and continue the line VZ to R. 
which may be had on feales commonly fold by the Draw the line Rr parallel to the fix o’clock line, and 
mathematical inftrument makers. fet ofFthe diftance a K from Z to Y, the diftance I 

This is the eafieft of all mechanical methods, and by from Z to X, c H from Z to W, d G from Z to T, 
much the beft, when the lines are truly divided : and and e F from Z to S. Then draw the lines Ss, 71 . 
not only the half hours and quarters may be laid down TVw, Xx, and Yy, each parallel to Rr. Set off the 
by all of them, but every fifth minute by mod, and e- diftance yY from <tto 11, and fromy* to j ; the diftance 
very fingle minute by thofe where the lineof hours is a xX from b to 10, and from g to 2 ; wW from c to 9, 
foot in length. and from h to 3 ; tT from d to 8, and from i to 4 ; 

Having drawn your double meridian line ab, c d, sS from e to 7, and from n to 5. Then lay ing a ruler 
on the plane intended for a horizontal dial, and crof- 4o the centre Z, draw theforeuoon hour-lines through 
fed it at right angles by the fix o’clock line f e (as in the-points n, 10, 9, 8, 7 ; and laying it to the centre 
fig. 3.), take the latitude of your place with the com- z, draw the afternoon lines through the points 1, 2, 
paffes, in the fcale of latitudes, and fet that extent 3, 4, 5, continuing the forenoon lines of VII and 
from c fo e, and from a to f, on the fix o’clock line : VIII through the centre Z, to the oppofite fide of the 
then taking the whole Jix hours between the points dial, for the like afternoon hours, and the afternoon 
of the compafles in the fcale of hours, with that ex- lines IIII and V through the centre z, to the op- 
tent fet one foot in the point c, and let the other foot pofite fide, for the like morning hours. Set the 
fall where it will upon the meridian line c d, as at d. hours to thefe lines as in the figure, and then eredt 
Do the fame fromy'to b, and draw the right lines e d the ftyle or gnomon, and the horizontal dial will be 
and fb, each of which will be equal in length to the finilhed. 

whole fcale of hours. This done, fetting one foot of To conftrudt a fouth dial, draw the line VZ, making 

the compafles in the beginning of the fcale at Xll, and an angle with the meridian ZL equal to the co-latitude 
extending the other to each hour on the fcale, lay off of your place ; and proceed in all refpedts as in the 
thefe extents from d to e for the afternoon hours, and ahove horizontal dial for the fame latitude, reverfing 
from b to f for thofe of the forenoon : this will divide the hours as in fig. 4. and making the elevation of the 
the lines de and ^/"in the fame manner as the hour- gnomon equal to the co-latitude, 
fcale is divided at 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 ; on which the Perhaps it may not be unacceptable to explain the 
quarters may alfo be laid down, if required. Then, method of conftrudting the dialing lines, and fome 
laying a ruler on the point c, draw the firft five hours others; which is as follows ; 

in the afternoon, from that point, through the dots at With any opening of the compafles, as EA, ac- Dialing 

the numeral figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, on theline d e ; and cording to the intended length of the fcale, deferibe lines, hovr 
continue the lines of IIII and V through the centre c the circle ADCB, and crofs it at right angles by the c °uft r u£t- 
to the other fide of the dial, for the like hours of the diameters CEAznA DEB. Divided the quadrant c< ?" 
morning: which done, lay the ruler on thepoint a, and firft into 9 equal parts, and then each part into 10 ; F ‘ s ' 7 ’ 
draw the laft five hours in the forenoon through the fo lhall the quadrant be divided into 90 equal parts or 

degrees. 
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Plate degrees. Draw the right line A F B for the chord of 
CLVIII. this quadrant; and fettitig one foot of the compaffes 
in the point A, extend the other to the feveral divi- 
lions of the quadrant, and transfer thefe divilions to 
rhe line AF B by the arcs, io, io, 20, 20, &g. and 
this will be a line of chords, divided into 90 unequal 
parts ; which, if transferred from the line back again 
to the quadrant, will divide it equally. It is plain 
by the figure, that the diftance from A to 60 in the 
line of chords, is juft equal to AE, the radius of the 
circle from which that line is made ; for if the arc 60, 
60 be continued, of which A is the centre, it goes ex- 
aftly through the centre E of the arc A B. 

And therefore, in laying down any number of de¬ 
grees on a circle, by the line of chords, you mult fir ft 
open the compafles fo, as to take in juft 60 degrees 
upon that line, as from A to 60: and then, with that 
extent, as a radius, deferibe a circle, which will be 
exaftly of the fame ftze with that from which the line 
was divided: which done, fet one foot of the compaffes 
in the beginning of the chord lipe, as at A, and ex¬ 
tend the other to the number of degrees you want 
upon the line ; which extent, applied to the circle, will 
include the like number of degrees upon it. 

Divide the quadrant C D into 90 equal parts, and 
from each point of divifion draw right lines, as i, k, l, 
&c. to the line C E ; all perpendicular to that line, and 
parallel toD E, which will divide E C into a line of 
fines; and although thefe are feldom put among the 
dialing lines on a fcale, yet they aflift in drawing the 
dine of latitudes. For if a ruler be laid upon the point 
D, and over each divifion in the line offiiaes, it will di¬ 
vide the quadrant C B into 90 unequal parts, as Ba, 
Bb, &c. ihown by the right lines 10 a, 20 b, 30 c, See. 

' drawn along the edge of the ruler. If the right line 
B C be drawn, fnbtending this quadrant, and the near- 
eft diftances Ba, Bb, Be, & c. be taken'in the compaf¬ 
fes from B, and fet upon this line in the fame manner 
as directed for the line of chords, it will make a line of 
latitudes BC, equal in length to the line of chords AB, 
and of an equal number of divifions, but very unequal 
as to their lengths. 

Draw the right line DC A, fubrending the quadrant 
D A; and parallel to it, draw the right line rs, touch¬ 
ing the quadrant DA at the numeral figure 3. Divide 
this quadrant into fix equal parts, as i, 2, 3, &c. and 
through thefe points of divifion draw right lines from 
the centre 2? to the line rs, which will divide it at the 
points where the fix hours are to be placed, as in the 
figure. *; If every fixth part of the quadrant be Subdi¬ 
vided into four equal parts, right lines drawn from the 
centre through thefe points of divifion, and continued 
to the line r s, will divide each hour upon it into quar¬ 
ters. 

J g. In fig. 8. we have the reprefentation of a portable 
15 dial, which may be eafily drawn on a card, and car- 

AdisLon a r j ec j ; n a pocket book. The-lines ad, ab, and be of 
* ard * the gnomon, muft be cut quite through the card ; and 
as the end a b of the gnomon is raifed occalionally above 
the plane of the dial, it turns upon the uncut line e d 
as on a hinge. The dotted line AB mart be flit quite 
through the card, and the thread C muft be put thro’ 
the flit, and have a knot tied behind, to keep it from 
being eafily drawn oat. On the other end of this 
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thread is a fmall plummet D, and on the middle of it Plate 
a fmall bead for ftiowing the hour of the day. CLVIJI. 

To reeftify this dial, let the thread in the flit right 
againft the day of the mouth, and ftrerch the thread 
from the day of the month over the angular point where 
the curve lines meet at XII; then fhift the bead to that 
point on the thread, and the dial will be rectified. 

To find the hour of the day, raife the gnomon (no 
matter how much or how little) and hold the edge of 
the dial next the gnomon towards the fun, fo as the 
uppermoft edge of the lhadow of the gnomon may 
juft cover th t jhadow-line; and the bead then playing 
freely on the face of the dial, by the weight of the 
plummet, will fhow the time of the day among the 
hour-lines, as it is forenoon or afternoon. 

To find tlie time of fun-riling and (cuing, move the; 
thread among the hour-lines, until it cither covers feme 
one of them, or lies parallel betwixt any two ; and then 
it will cut the time of fun-rifing among the forenoon 
hours, and of fun fet-ting among the afternoon hours, 
for that day of the year to which the thread is fet in 
the fcale of months. 

To find the fun’s declination, ftretch the thread from 
rhe day of the month over the angular point at XII, 
and it will cut the fun’s declination, as it is north or 
fouth, for that day, in the proper fcale. 

• To find on what days the fun enters rhe.figns : when 
the bead, as above redified, moves along any of the 
curve-lines which have the figns of the zodiac marked 
upon them, the fun enters thofe ligns on the days 
pointed out by the thread in the fcale of months. 

The conlirudion of this dial is very titfy, efpecially 
if the reader compares it all along with fig. r. of Plate 
CL 1 X. as he reads the following explanation of that 
figure. 

Draw the occult line AB parallel to the top of the plate 
card, and crofs it at right angles with the fix o’clock CJLIX. 
line ECD then upon C, as a centre, with the radius ' 
CA, deferibe the femicircle AEL, and divide ii Into 
12 equal pans (beginning at A), as Ar, As. &c. and 
from thefe points of divifion draw the hour lints r, s, 
t, u, v, E, tu, and x, all parallel ro the fix o’clock line 
EC. If each part of the femicircle be fubdivided into 
four equal parts, they will give the half-hour lines and 
quarters, as in fig. 2. Draw the right-line ASDo, 
making the angle S//B equal to the latitude of your 
place. Upon the centre A deferibe the arch RET, 
and fet off upon it the arcs SR and ST, each equal to 
234 degrees, for the fun’s greateft declination; and 
divide them into 234 equal parts, as in fig. 2. Thro’ 
the interfedion D of the lines ECD and ADo, draw 
the right line FDC at right angles to ADo. Lay a 
ruler to the points A and R, and draw the line ARE 
through 234 degrees of fouth declination in the arc 
SR ; and then laying the ruler to the points A'and T, 
draw the line ATG through 234 degrees of north de¬ 
clination in the arc ST : fo fhall the lines ARF and 
ATG cut the line FDG in the proper lengths for the 
fcale of months. Upon the centre D, with the radius 
DF, deferibe the femicircle FoG; which divide into 
fix equal parts, Fm, mn,no, &c. and from thele points 
of divifion draw the right lines mh, ni, pk, and ql, each 
parallel to oD. Then fetting one foot of the com- 
paffes in the point F, extend the other to A, and 

deferibe 
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defcribe tlie are AZH for the tropic of vf: with the 
fame extent, ferting one foot in G, delcribe the arc 
AEO for the tropic of <3. Next fetting one foot in 
the point k, and extending the other to A, defcribe the - 
arc ACI for the beginnings of the figns zz and ; 
and with the fame extent, fetting one toot in the point 
/, defcribe the arc AN for the beginnings of the ligns 
O and Q. Set one foot in the point i, and having 
extended the other to A, defcribe the arc AK for the 
beginnings of the ligns X and m ; and with the fame 
extent, fet one foot in k, and dcl'cribe the arc AM for 
the beginnings of the figns g and rrg. Then fetting 
one foot in the point/), and extending the other to A, 
defcribe the curve AL for the beginnings of 7" and ; 
and the figns will be finidted. This done, lay a ruler 
from the point A over the fun’s declination in the arch 
RST ; and where the ruler cuts the line FDG, make 
marks: and place the days of the months right againft 
thefe marks, in the manner fliown by fig. 2. Laftly, 
draw the lhadow-line PQ__ parallel to tlie occult line 
AB ; make the gnomon, and fet the hours to their 
refpective lines, as in fig. 2. and the dial will be fi- 
nilhcd. 

There are feveral kinds of dials called univerfal, be- 
caufe they ferve for all latitudes. One, of Mr Pardie’s 
conftrudtion, was formerly conlidered as the belt. It 
cotrlifts of three principal parts; the firlt whereof is 
called the horizontal plane (A), becaufe in practice it 
mult be parallel to the horizon. In this plane is fixed 
an upright pin, which enters into the edge of the fe- 
cond part BD, called the meridional plane, which is 
made of two pieces, the lowclt whereof (B) is called 
the quadrant, becaufe it contains a quarter of a circle, 
divided into 90 degrees; and it is only into this part, 
near B, that the pin enters. The other piece is a fe- 
micircle (D) adjnfied to the quadrant, and turning in 
it by a groove, for railing or deprefling the diameter 
(EF) of the femicircle, which diameter is called the 
axis of the inftrument. The Third piece is a circle (G), 
divided on both lides into 24 equal parts, which are the 
hours. Tliis circle is put upon the meridional plane fo, 

1 hat the axis (EF) may be perpendicular to the circle, 
and the point C be the common centre of the circle, 
femicircle, and quadrant. The flraight edge of the 
femicircle is chamfered on both Tides to a lharp edge, 
which pailes through the centre of the circle. On one 
fide of the chamfered part, the firlt fix months of the 
year are laid down, according to the fun’s declination 
for their refpeCtive days, and on the other fide the lalt 
fix months. And againft the days on which the fun 
enters the figns, there arc ftraight lines drawnupon the 
femicircle, with the characters of the figns marked np- 
-011 them. There is a black line drawn along the middle 
of the upright edge of the quadrant, over which hangs 
a thread (H), with its plummit (1), for levelling the 
inftrument. N. B. From the 23d of September to the 
20th of March, the upper furface of the circle mull 
touch both the centre C of the femicircle, and the line 
of j' 2nd £:; and from the 20th of March to the 23d 
of September, the lower furface of the circle mnft touch 
that centre and line. 

To find the time of the day by this dial. Having 
fet it on a level place in fun-lhine, and adjufted it by 
the levelling fee ,' s and /, until the plumb line hangs 
over the back line upon the edge of the quadrant, and 
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parallel to the faid edge; move the femicircle in the 
quadrant, until the line of 7" and (where the circle 
touches) comes to the latitude of your place in the 
quadrant: then turn the whole meridional plane/?/), 
with its circle G, upon the horizontal plane A, until 
the edge of the Ihadow of the circle falls precifely on 
the day of the month in the femicircle; and then the 
meridional plane will be due north and fourh, the axis 
EF will be parallel to the axis of the world, and will 
call a Ihadow upon the true time of the day among the 
hours on the circle. 

N- B. As, when the inftrument is thus rectified, the 
quadrant and femicircle are in the plane of the meri¬ 
dian, fo the circle is then in the plane of the equinoc¬ 
tial. Therefore, as the fun is above the equinoctial in 
fummer (in northern latitudes), and below it in winter; 
the axis of the femicircle will call a ihadow on the 
hour of the day, on the upper furface of the circle, 
from the 20th of March till the 23d of September ; 
and from the 23d of September tp the 20th of March 
the hour of the day will be determined by the Ihadow 
of the femicircle upon the lower furface of the circle. 
In the former cafe, the ihadow of the circle falls upon 
the day of the month, on the lower part of the dia¬ 
meter of the femicircle ; and in the latter cafe, on the 
upper part. 

The method of laying down the months and figns 
upon the femicircle is as follows. Draw the right line 
ACB equal to the diameter of the femicircle ADB, 
and crofs it in the middle at right angles with the line 
ECD, equal in length to ADB; then EC will be the 
radius of the circle FCG, which is the fame as that of 
the femicircle. Upon E, as a centre, defcribe the 
circle FCG, on which fet off the arcs Ch and Ci, each 
equal to 23, degrees, and divide them accordingly in¬ 
to that number for the fun’s declination. Then lay¬ 
ing the edge of a ruler over the centre E, and alfo over 
the fun’s declination for every fifth day of each month 
(as in the card-dial), mark the points on the diameter 
AB of the femicircle from a to g, which are cut by the 
ruler ; and there place the days of the months accord¬ 
ingly, anfwering to the fun’s declination. This done, 
fetting one foot of the compaffes in C, and extending 
the other to a or g, defcribe the femicircle a b cdefg s 
which divide into fix equal parts, and through thepoints 
of divifion draw right lines parallel to CD, for the be¬ 
ginning of tlie fines (of which one half are on one fide 
of the femicircle and the other half on the other), and 
fet the characters of the fines to their proper lines, as in 
the figure. 

A univerfal dial of a very ingenious conftruCtion, 
has lately been invented by Mr G. Wright of London. 
The hour-circle or arch E, and latitude arch C, are 
the portions of two meridian circles; one fixed, and the 
other moveable. The hour or dial plate SEN. at top 
is fixed to tlie arch C, and has an index that moves 
with the hour-circle E ; therefore the conftruCtion of 
this dial is perfectly fimilar to the conftruCtion of the 
meridians and hour-circle upon a common globe. 
The peculiar problems to be performed by this in¬ 
ftrument are, 1. To findlhe latitude if any place. 2. The 
latitude of the place being known, to find the time by the 
fun and Jlars . 3. To find the fun or fta.Es azimuth 

and altitude. 

Previous to Me, this inftrument fliould be in a well- 
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Plats adjufted (late • to perform which, you try the levels of to the right and left, till the latitude arch C falls Plate 

CPX. the horizontal plates A a, by firft turning the fcrews into the meridian ; which you will know by the fun’s CLX * 

F>g. i. BBBB till the bubbles of air on the glafs tubes of the fpot falling exactly in the centre of the nonius piece, 
fpirit-levels (levels are at right angles to each other) or where the lines iaterfefl each other. The time 
which are central or in the middle, and remain fo may be now read off exactly to a minute by the nonius 
when you turn the upper plate A half round its on the dial-plate at top, and which will be the time 

centre ; but if they fiiould not keep fo, there are fmall required. The horizontal line drawn on the nonius 

fcrews at the end of each level, which admit of being piece L, not feen in the figure, being the parallel of de- 

turned one way or the other as may be requifite till clination or path that the fun-dial makes, it therefore 

they are fo. The plates Aa being thus made horizon- can fall on the centre of that line at no other time but 

tal, fet the latitude arch or meridian Cfteadily between when the latitude arch C is in the meridian or due 
the two-grooved fides that hold it (one of which is feen north and foudr. Hence the hour-circle, on moving 
at D), by the ferew behind. On this fide D is divided round with the pole, muft give the true time on the 
the nonius or vernier, correfponding with the divifions dial-plate at top. There is a hole to the right, and 
on the latitude arch C, and which may be fubdivided crofs hairs to the left,'of the centre axis hole 0 , where 
into 5 minutes of a degree, and even lefs if required, the fun’s rays pafs through; whence the fun’s (hadow 
The latitude arch G is to be fo placed in D, that the or fpot will alfo appear on the right and left of the centre 
pole M may be in a vertical pofition; which is done by on the nonius piece L, the holes of which are occafion- 
making 9© 0 on the arch at bottom coincide with the ally ufed as fights to obferve through. If the fun’s 
O of the nonius. The arch is then fixed by the tight- rays are too weak for a (hadow, a dark glafs to 
ening ferew at the back of D. Hang a filken plumb- (kreen the eye is occafionally placed over the hole, 
line on the hook at G .• which line is to coincide with a The moft proper time to find a true meridian is 
mark at the bottom of the latitude areh at //, all the three or four hours before or after noon ; and take the 
while you move the upper plate A round its centre, difference of the fun’s declination from noon at the 
If it does not fo, there are four fcrews to regulate this time you obferve. If it be the morning the difference 
adjuftment, two of which pafs through the bafe / into is that and the preceding day ; if afternoon, that and 
the plate Ai the other two fcrews fatten the nonius the following day : and the meridian being once found 
piece D together; which when unferewed a thread or exadt, the hour-circle E is to be brought into this 
two, the nonius piece may be eafily moved to the right meridian, a fixed place made for the dial, and an 
or left of 90° as may be found requifite. objedt to obferve by it alfo fixed for it at a great diftance. 

Prob. 1. To find the latitude of the place. Fatten the The fights LO muft at all times be diredted againft this 
latitude and hour-circles together, by placing the pin K fixed objedt, to place the dial truly in the meridian, 
into the holes; Aide the nonius piece E on the hour- proper for obferving the planets, moon, or bright ftars 
circle to the fun’s declination for the given day; the by night. 

fun's declination you may know in the ephemeris by Prob. 3. To find the fun's azimuth and altitude. The 
White, or other almanacs for every day in the year, latitude arch C being in the meridian, bring the pole 
The nonius piece E muft be fet on that portion of the ff/into the zenith, by fetting the latitude-arch to 90°. 
hour-circle marked ND to SD , according as the fun Fatten the hour-circle E in the meridian, by putting in 
has north or fouth declination. About 20 minutes the pin K; fix the horizontal plates by the ferew N ; 
or a quarter of an hour before noon, obferve the fun’s and fet the index of the dial plate to XII. which is the 
fnadow or fpot that paffes through the hole at the axis fouth point: Now take out the pin K, and gently 
0 , and gently move the latitude arch C down in its move the hour-circle E ; leaving the latitude-arch 
groove at D till you obferve the fpot exadlly fall on fixed, till the fun’s rays or fpot patting through the 
the crofs line on the center of the nonius piece L ; centre hole in the axis 0 fall on the centre line of the 
and by the falling of this fpot, fo long as you obferve hour-circle E, made for that purpofe. The azimuth in 
the fun to increafe in altitude, you deprefs the arch time may then be read off on the dial-plate at top by 
€.• but at the inftant of its ftationary appearance the the magnifying glafs. This time may be converted 
fpot will appear to go no lower; then fix the arch by into degrees, by allowing at the rate of 15 for every 
the ferew at the back of D , and the degrees thereby hour. By Aiding the nonius piece E, fo that the fpot 
cut by the nonius on the arch will be the latitude of (hall fall on the crofs line thereon, tire altitude may be 
the place required : if great exadtneft is wanted, allow- taken at the fame time if it does not exceed 45 degrees, 
ance (houldbe made for therefradlionof theatmofphere, Or the altitude maybe taken more univerfally, by 
taken from fome nautical or aftronomical treatife. fixing the nonius piece E to the o on the divifions, 

Prob. 2. The latitude of the place being given to find the and Aiding down the latitude arch in fuch a manner in 
time by the fun andJlars. From an ephemeris as before, the groove at D , till the fpot falls exadlly on the cen- 
you find the fun’s declination for the day north or tre of the nonius E. The degrees and minutes then 
fouth, and fet the nonius piece E on the arch accord- (hown by the nonius at D, taken from 90°, will be the 
ingly. Set the latitude arch C, by the nonius at D, altitude required. By looking through the fight holes 
to the latitude of the place ; and place the magnifying L, 0 , the altitude of the moon, planets, and ftars, may 
glafs at M, by which you will very corredtly fet the be eafily taken. Upon this principle it is fomewhat 
index carrying a nonius to the upper XII at S. Take adapted for levelling alfo : by lowering the nonius piece 
out the pin K, Aacken the horizontal ferew N, and E, equal altitudes of the fun may be had; and by raifi 
gently move, either to the right or left as you fee ne- ing it higher, equal depreffions. 

ceffary, the hour-circle E, at the fame time with the More completely to anfwer the purpofes of a good 
other hand moving the horizontal plated round its axis theodolite, of levelling, and the performance of pro- 
VoL.V. 5 H blems 
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Plate blems in practical aftronomy, trigonometry, &c. Mr 
CLX. w. Jones of Holborn divides the horizontal plate D 
into 368°, and an oppofite nonius on the upper plate 
fubdividing the degrees into 5 or more minutes. A 
telefcope and fpirit-level applies on the latitude arch 
at H G by two fcrews, making the latitude arch a ver¬ 
tical arch ; and the whole is adapted to triangular ftaffs 
with parallel plates, fimilar to thofe ufed with the beft 
jg theodolites. 

An equi- , A dial more unlverfal for the performance of pro- 
juidHal dial blems than the above, though in fome particulars not 
™£ um - fo convenient and accurate, is made by Mr Jones and 
— other inltrument-makers in London. It confifts of 

the common equatorial circles reduced to a portable 
fize, and infiead of a telefcope carries a plain fight. Its 
principal parts confift of the fight-piece OP, moveable 
over the declination’s femicircle D. It has a nonius 
C^to the femicircle. A dark glafs to fkreen the eye 
applies occafionally over either of the holes at 0 : thefe 
holes on the inner fide of the piece are interfered by 
crofs lines, as feen in the figure below; and to the fight 
P two pieces are fcrewed, the lower having afmall hole 
for the fun’s rays or fhadow, and the upper two crofs 
hairs or wires. 

The declination circle or arch D is divided into two, 
90 p each ; and is fixed perpendicularly on a circle with 
a chamfered edge, containing a nonius di vifion that fub- 
divides into fingle minutes the under equatorial circle 
MN, which in all cafes reprefents the equator, and is 
divided into twice 12 hours, and each hour into five 
minutes. At right angles below this equatorial circle 
is fixed the femicircle of altitude AB, divided into two 
quadrants of 9© 0 each. This arch ferves principally to 
meafure angles of altitude and depreflion; and it 
moves centrally on an upright pillar fixed in the hori¬ 
zontal circle EF. This circle EFis divided into four 
quadrants of 9c°each,and againft itthereis fixed a fmall 
monius plate at N. The horizontal circle may be turned 
round its centre or axis; and two fpirit-levels, LL are 
fixed on it at right angles to one another. 

We have not room to detail the great variety of 
aftronomical and trigonometrical problems that may 
be folved by this general inftrument, as defcribed in 
Jones’s Injlrumental Dialing. One example connected 
with our prefent purpofe may here fuffice, viz. To 
Jind the time when the latitude is given. Suppofing the 
inftrument to be well adjufted by the directions here¬ 
after given. The meridian of the place fhould be firft 
obtained to place the inftrument in, which is fettled 
by a diftantmark, or particular cavities to receive the 
fcrews at I G H, made in the bafe it (lands on. The 
meridian is beft found by equal altitudes of the fun. 
In order to take thefe, you fet the middle mark of 
the nonius on the declination arch D at o, and fix it 
by the fcrew behind ; then fet the horary or hour circle 
40 XII. The circle EF being next made horizontal, you 
direCt the fights to the fun, by moving the horizontal 
circle EF and altitude femicircle AB : the degrees and 
minutes marked by the nonius on the latter will be the 
altitude required. To take equal altitudes, you obferve 
the fun’s altitude in the morning two or three hours be¬ 
fore noon by the femicircle AB ; leave the inftrument 
in the fame fituation perfectly unaltered till the after¬ 
noon, when by movirg the horizontal circle EF, only 
find the direction of the fight or the fun’s fpot to be juft 
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the fame, which will be an equal altitude with the Plate 
morning. The place of the horizontal circle EF CLX. 
againft the nonius at each time of obfervation is to be 
carefully noted ; and the middle degree or part between 
each will be the place where the femicircle AB, and 
fight OP, will (land or coincide with, when directed 
to the fouth or north, according to the fun’s fituation 
north or fouth at noon at the place of obfervation. 

Set the index or fight-piece OP very accurately to 
this middle point, by directing the fight to fome di- 
ftant objeCt; or againft it, let one be placed up: this 
objeCt will be the meridian mark, and will always 
ferve at any future time. To find the time, the me¬ 
ridian being thus previoufly known by equal altitudes 
of the fun (or liar), and determined by the meridian 
mark made at a diftance, or by the cavities in the bafc 
to fet the fcrew in : Place the equatorial accordingly, 
and level the horizontal circle EF by the fpirit-levels 
thereon. Set the femicircle AB to the latitude of the 
place, and the-index of the fights 0 P to the declina¬ 
tion of the fun, found by the ephemeris, as before di¬ 
rected. Turn the femicircle D till the fight-holes are 
accurately directed to the fun, when the nonius on the 
hour-circle MN will (how the time- It may eafily be 
known when the fun’s rays are direCt through, by the 
fpot falling on the lower interfeCtors of the marks acrofs 
the hole at 0 . See the figure 5 adjoining. 

The adjuftments of this equatorial dial are to be 
made from the following trials. 1 ft. To adjuft the levels 
LL on EF: Place the o of any of the divifions on EF 
to the middle mark or ftroke on the nonius at N; bring 
the air-bubbles in the levels in the centres of each cafe, 
by turning the feveral fcrews at IGH : this being ex¬ 
actly done, turn the circle EF two 90° or half round : 
if the bubble of air then remains in the centre, they 
are right, and properly adjufted for ufe ; but if they 
are not, you make them fo by turning the neceffary 
fcrews placed for that purpofe at the ends of the level- 
cafes by means of a turnfcrew, until you bring them to 
that fixed pofition, that they will return when the plate 
EF is turned half round, idly. To adjuft the line of 
fight OP: Set the nonius to o on the declination arch 
D, the nonius on the hour-circle to VI, and the nonius, 
on the femicircle AB to 90°. DireCt to fome part of 
the horizon where there may be a variety of fixed ob¬ 
jects. Level the horizontal circle EF by the levels 
LL, and obferve any objeCt that may appear on the 
centre of the crofs wires. Reverfe the femicircle A B, 
viz. fo that the oppofite 90° of it be applied to the 
nonius, obferving particularly that the other nonii 
preferve their fituation. If then the remote objeCt 
formerly viewed dill continues in the centre of the 
crofs wires, the line of fight OP is truly adjufted ; but 
if not, unfcrew the two fcrews of the frame carrying 
the crofs wires, and move the frame till the interfeCtion 
appears againft another or new objeCt, which is half 
way between the firft and that which the wires were 
againft on the reverfion. Return the femicircle AB 
to its former pofition : when, if the interfeCtion of the 
wires be found to be againft the half-way objeCt, or that 
to which they were laft divided, the line of fighc is ad¬ 
jufted ; if not, the operation of obferving the interval 
of the two objeCts, and applying half-way, mull be re¬ 
peated'. 

It is neceffary to obferve, that one of the wires 

ihould 
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Plate Ihould be in the plane of the declination circle, and the the inftrument till the two rings be at right angles to Plate 

CLX. other wire at right angles; the frame containing the each other, and fufpend it by the ring G ; that the CL)*. V 

wires is made to fhift for that purpofe. axis of the dial represented by the middle of the biidge 

The hole at P which forms the fun’s fpot is alfo to be parallel to the axis of the earth, viz. the north pole 
be adjufted by directing the flight to the fun, that the to the north, and vice verfa. Then turn the flat fide 
centre of the fhadow of the crofs hairs may fall exactly of the bridge towards the fun, fo that his rays pafling 
on the upper hole: the lower frame with the hole is through the fmall hole in the curfor may fall exactly 
then to be moved till the fpot falls exadtly on the lower in a line drawn through the middle of the concave fur- 
fight-hole. face of the inner ring or hour-circle, the bright fpot 

Laftly, it is generally neceflary to find the correc- by which Ihows the hour of the day in the faid concave 
tion always to be applied to the obfervations by the furface of the dial. Note, The hour XII cannot be 

femicircle of altitude AB. Set the nonius to o on Ihown by this dial, becaufe the outer ring being then 

the declination arch D, and the nonius to XII on the in the plane of the meridian, excludes the fun’s rays 

equator or hour-circle: Turn the fight to any fixed and fi om the inner; nor can this dial (how the hour when 

diftindl objedt, by moving the arch AB and circle EF the fun is in the equinoctial, becaufe his rays then fall- 

only : Note the degree and minute of the angle of al- ing parallel to the plane of the inner circle or equinoc- 
titude or depreflion : Reverfe the declination femi- tial, are excluded by it. 

circle by placing the nonius on the hour-circle to the To take the altitude of the fun by this dial, and with 
oppofite XII j DireCt the fight to the fame objeCt the declination thereby to find the latitude of the place .- 
again as before. If the altitude or depreflion now gi- Place a common pin p in the hole h projecting in the 
ven be the fame as was obferved in the former pofition, fide of the meridian where the quadrant of altitude is : 
no correction is wanted ; but if not the fame, half the then bring the centre mark of the fliding-piece H to the 
difference of the two angles is the correction to be add- o or middle of the two divifions of latitude on the other 
ed to all obfervations or rectifications made with that fide, and turn the pin towards the fun till it cuts a 
quadrant by which the leaft angle was taken, or to be fhadow over the degree of the quadrant of altitude ; 
fubtraCted from all obfervations made with the other then what degree the fhadow cuts is the altitude. Thus, 
quadrant. Thefe feveral adjuftments are abfolutely ne- in fig. 4, the lhadow hg appears to cut 35 0 , the alti- 
ceflary previous to the ufe of the inftrument; and when tude of the fun. 

once well done, will keep fo, with care, a confiderable The fun’s declination is found by moving the curfor 
time. in the Hiding piece till the mark acrofs the hole hands 

Univerfal The Univerfal or AgronomicalEquinottial Ring-Dial, is juft againft the day of the month; then, by turning to 
ring-dial an inftrument of an old conftruCtion, that alfo ferves to the other fide of the bridge, the mark will ftand againft 
find the hour of the day in any latitude of the earth the fun’s declination. 

(fee fig. 3.). It confifts of two flat rings or circles. In order to find the latitude of the place, obferve 
ufually from 4 to 12 inches diameter, and of a mode- that the latitude and declination be the fame, viz. 
rate thicknefs ; the outward ring AE reprefenting the both north or fouth ; fubtraCt the declination from the 
meridian of the place it is ufed at, contains two divi- meridian or greateft daily altitude of the fun, and the 
lions of 90° each oppofite to one another, ferving to let remainder is the complement of the latitude; which 
the Hiding piece H , and ring G (by which the dial is fubtraCled from 90°, leaves the latitude. Example: 


ufually fufpended), be placed on one fide from the 

equator to the north pole, and on the other fide to the Deg- ruin, 

fouth, according to the latitude of the place. The Themeridian altitude may be 57 48 

inner ring B reprefents the equator, and turns diame- The fun’s declination for the day 19 18 

trically within the outer by means of two pivots inferted - 

in each end of the ring at the hours XII. Complement of latitude 38 30 

Acrofs the two circles is ferewed to the meridian a - 

thin pierced plate or bridge, with a curfor C, that 90 o 

Hides along the middle of the bridge : this curfor has - - - 

a fmall hole for the fun to fhine through. The middle The latitude - - - - 51 30 


of this bridge is conceived as the axis of the world, But if the latitude and declination be contrary, add them 
and its extremities as the poles: on the one fide together, and the fum is the complement of the latitude. 

- are delineated the 12 figns of the zodiac, and fome- This dial is fometimes mounted on a ftand, with a 
times oppofite the degrees of the fun’s declination; compafs,twofpirit-levels, andadjufting ferews, &c. &c. 
and on the other fide the days of the month through- (fee fig. 5. &c.) by which it is rendered more ufeful and 
out the year. On the other fide of the outer ring A convenient for finding the fun’s azimuth, altitudes, va- 
are the divifions of 90°, or a quadrant of altitude: riation of the needle, declinations of planes, &c. 

It ferves, by the placing of a common pin P in the &c. 11 

hole h (fee fig. 4.), to take the fun’s altitude or height. An Univerfal Dial on a plain crofs, is deferibed by Univerfal 
and from which the latitude of the place may eafily be Mr Fergufon. It is moveable on a joint C, for ele- «oft-dial. 

10 found. vating it to any given latitude on the quadrant Co 90, ^‘E' 6 ’ 7 > 8l 

Its ufe. Ufe of the dial. Place the line a in the middle of as it ftands upon the horizontal boards. The arms 
the Aiding piece H over the degree of latitude of the of the crofs ftand at right angles to the middle part ; 
place. Suppofe, for example, 5x4 for London; put and the tp of it, from a to n, is of equal length with ei- 
the line which croffes the hole of the curfor C to the ther of the arms n e or m k. See fig. 6. 
day of the month or the degree of the fign. Open This dial is redtified by fetting the middle line t u to 

5 H 2 the 
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Plate the latitude of the place on the quadrant, the board 
CLX, yi level, and the point N northward by the needle ; 
thus, the plane of the crofs will be parallel to the 
plane of the equator. Then, from III o’clock in the 
morning' till VI. the upper edge kl of the arm to 
will call a fhadow on the time of the day on the fide 
of the arm cm; from VI till IX, the lower edge i of 
the arm i o will caft a fhadow on the hours on the fide 
o q. From IX in the morning to XII at noon, the 
edge a b of the top part a n will call a fhadow on the 
hours on the arm n ef ; from XII to III in the after¬ 
noon, the edge c d of the top part will caft a fhadow 
on the hours on the arm k l m ; from III to VI in the 
evening, the edge g h will caft a fhadow on the hours 
on the part pq ; and from VI to IX, the fhadow of 
the edge ef will fliow the time on the top part a n. 
The breadth of each part ab, ef. See. rnuft be fo great, 
as never to let the fhadow fall quite without the part or 
arm on which the hours are marked, when the fun is at 
his greateft declination from the equator. 

To determine the breadth of the fides of the arms 
which contain the hours, fo as to be in juft propor¬ 
tion to their length ; make an angle ABC (fig. 7.) of 
2 3f degrees, which is equal to the fun’s greateft de¬ 
clination ; and fuppofe the length of each arm, from 
the fide of the long middle part, and alfo the length 
of the top part above the arms, to be equal to B d. 
Then, as the edges of the fhadow, from each of the 
arms, will be parallel to B e, making an angle of 234.' 
degrees with the fide B d of the arm, when the fun’s 
declination is 23; 0 ; it is plain, that the length of 
the aTm B d, the leaf! breadth that it can have, to 
keep the edge Be of the fhadew Beg d from going off 
the fide of the arm de before it comes to the end of 
it e d, muft be equal to e d or d B. But in order to 
keep the fhadow within the quarter drvifions of the 
hours, when it comes near the end of the arm, the 
breadth of it fhould be ftill greater, fo as to be almoft 
doubled, on account of the diftatice between the tips of 
the arms. 

Tire hours may be placed on the arms, by laying 
down the crofs abed (fig. 8.) on a flieet of paper; 
and with a black-lead pencil held clofe to it, drawing 
its fhape and fize on the paper. Then take the length 
u e in the compaffes, and with one foot in the corner 
a, deferibe with the other the quadrant e f. Divide 
this arc into fix equal parts, and through the points 
of divifion draw right lines ag, ah, &c. continuing 
three of them to the arm c e, which are all that can 
fall upon it; and they will meet the arm in thefe points 
through nh ch the lines that divide the hours from 
each other, as in fig 6. are to be drawn right acrofs 
it. Divide each arm, for the three hours contained in 
it, in the lame manner; and fet the hours to their pro- 
- per places, on the fides of the arms, as they are mark¬ 
ed in fig. 33. Each of the hour fpaces fhould be di¬ 
vined into four equal parts, for the half hours and 
quarters, in the quadrant ef; and right lines fhould 
be drawn through thefe divifion-marks in the quadrant, 
to the arms of the crofs, in order to determine the 
places thereon where the fubdivifions of the hours 
muft be marked. 

This is a very fimple kind of univerfal dial; it is 
eaftly made, and has a pretty uncommon appearance in 
a garden. 


Fig. 9. is called a Univerfal Mechanical Dial, as Pbte 

by its equinoctial circle an eafy method is had Cf-X. 

of deferibing a dial on any kind of plane. For ex- „ _ aa 
ample; Suppofe a dial is required on an horizontal tllo j rf e * 
plane. If the plane be immoveable, as ABCD, find drawing a 
a meridian line as GF; or if moveable, affume the me- dial by the 
ridian at pleafure; then by means of the‘triangle univerfal 
EKF, whofe bale is applied on the meridian line, jjj ec hani«I 
raife the equinoctial dial H till the index GI becomes p ; ’ e< 
parallel to the axis of the earth, (which is fo, if the ■* 
angle KEF be equal to the elevation of the pole), and 
the 12 o’clock line on the dial hang over the meridian 
line of the plane or the bale of the triangle. If then, 
in the night-time or a darkened place, a lighted candle 
be fucceffively applied to the axis GI, fo as the fha- 
dow of the index or ftile GI fall upon one hour-line 
after another, the fame fhadow will mark out the 
feveral hour-lines on the plane ABCD- Noting 
the points therefore on the fhadow, draw lines 
through them to G; then an index being fixed on 
G, according to the angle IGF, its fhadow will 
point out the feveral hours by the light of the fun. 

If a dial were required on a vertical plane, having 
raifed the equinoctial circle as directed, pufh forward 
the index GI till the tip thereof I touch the plane. 

If the plane be inclined to the horizon, the elevation 
of the pole fhould be found on the fame; and the 
angle of the triangle KEF fhould be made equal 
thereto. 9 , 

Mr Fergufon deferibes a method of making three Dials on 
ditth on three different planes, fo that they may all flow the three 
time of the day by one gnomon. On the fiat board ABC planes by 
deferibe an horizontal dial, with its gnomon FGH, the one S no ' 
edge of the fhadow of which fhows the time of the day. E jj’ I0 
To this horizontal board join the upright board EDC, ' * 

touching the edge GHo f the gnomon; then makingthe 
top of the gnomon at G the centre of the vertical fouth 
dial, deferibe it on the board EDC. Befides, on a cir¬ 
cular plate IK deferibe an equinoctial dial, and, by a 
flit c d in the XII o’clock line from the edge to the cen¬ 
tre, put it on the gnomon EG as far as the flit will ad¬ 
mit. The fame gnomon will fhow the fame hour on 
each of thefe dials. Plate 

An Univerfal Dial , flowing the hours of the day by a CL1X. 
tcrrejlrial globe, and by the jh a clows offeveral gnomons, at Fij. 10, 
the fame time; together with all the places of the earth 
•which are then enlightened by the fun; and thvfe to •which 
the fun is then riflng, or on the meridian, or fetting. This 
dial is made of a thick fquare piece of wood, or hollow 
metal. The fides are cut into femicircular hollows, in 
which the hours are placed ; the ftile of each hollow 
coming out from the bottom thereof, as far as the ends 
of the hollows project. The comers are cut out into 
angles, in the infides of which the hours are alfo mark¬ 
ed ; and the edge of the end of each fide of the angle 
ferves as a ftile for calling a fhadow on the hours mark¬ 
ed on the other fide. 

In the middle of the uppermoft fide, or plane, 
there is an equinoctial dial; in the centre whereof an 
upright wire is fixed, for cafting a fhadow on the hours 
of that dial, and fupporting a fmall terreftrial globe on 
its top. 

The whole dial ftands on a pillar, in the middle of a 
round horizontal board, in which there is a compafs 
and magnetic needle, for placing the meridian ftile to¬ 
ward 


1 
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Plate ward the fouth. The pillar has a joint with a quadrant 
CL 1 X. upon it, divided into 90 degrees (fuppofed to be hid 
from fight under the dial in the figure) for fetting it to 
the latitude of any given place. 

The equator of the globe is divided into 24 equal 
parts, and the hours are laid down upon it at thefe parts. 
The time of the day may be known by thefe hours, 
-when the fun fhin.es upon the globe. 

To redtify and ufe this dial, fet it on a level table or 
foie of a window, where the fun fhines, placing the 
meridian ftile due fouth, by means ol the needle ; which 
will be, when the needle points as far from the north 
fleur-de-lis toward the weft, as it declines weftward, at 
your place. Then bend the pillar in the joint, till the 
black line on the pillar comes to the latitude of your 
place in the quadrant. 

The machine being thus rectified, the plane of its 
dial part will be parallel to the equator; the wire or 
axis that fupports the globe will be parallel to the earth’s 
'axis, and the north pole of the globe will point toward 
the north pole of the heavens. 

The fame hour will then be fhown in feveral of the 
hollows, by the ends of the lhadows of their refpeCtive 
ftiles : the axis of the globe will caft a fhadow on the 
fame hour of the day, in the equinoctial dial, in the 
centre of which it is placed, from the 20th of March to 
the 23d of September; and, if the meridian of your 
place on the globe be fet even with the meridian ftile, 
all the parts of the globe that the fun fhines upon, will 
anfwer to thofe places of the real earth which are then 
enlightened by the fun. The places where the {hade 
is juft coming upon the glebe, anfwer to all thofe places 
of the earth to which the fun is then fetting : as the 
places where it is going off, and the light coming on, 
anfwer to all the places of the earth where the fun is 
then riling. And laftly, if the hour of VI be marked 
on the equator in the meridian of your place (as it 
is marked on the meridian of London in the figure) 
the divifien of the light and {hade on the globe will 
fhow the time of the day. 

The northern ftile of the dial (oppofite to the 
fbuthemor meridian one) is hid from the fight in the 
figure, by the axis of the globe. The hours in the 
hollow to which that ftile belongs, are alfo fuppofed 
to be hid by the oblique view of the figure; but they 
are the fame as the hours in the front-hollow. Thofe 
alfo in the right and left hand femicircular hollows are 
moftly hid from fight; and fo alfo are all thofe on the 
fides next the eye of the four acute angles. 

The conftruCtion of this dial is as follows : 

: On a thick fquare piece of wood, or metal, draw the 

J lines a c and b d, as far from each other as you intend 
for the thicknefs of the ftile abed; and in the fame 
manner, draw the like thicknefs of the other three 
ftiles, e fg hi hi rn, and n op q, all {landing outright as 
from the centre. 

With any convenient opening of the compaffes, as 
a A, (fo as to leave proper ftrength of ftuff when KI is 
equal to a A), fet one foot in a, as a centre, and with 
the other foot deferibe the quadrantal arc Ac. Then, 
without altering the 'compaffes, fet one foot in l as a 
centre, and with the other foot deferibe the quadrant 
d B. All the other quadrants in the figure muft be 
deferibed in the fame manner, and with the fame open- 
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ing of the compaffes on their centres efih, and Plate 
no; and each quadrant divided into fix equal parts, Ci.lX. 
for as many hours, as in the figure ; each of which 
parts muft be fubdivided into 4, for the half-hours and 
quarters. 

At equal diftances from each corner, draw the right 
lines Ip and K p, L q, and Mq, Nr and 0 r, P s and 
£>_i; to form the four angular hollows I p K, La RL 
N r 0 , and P s making the diftances between the 
tips of thefe hollows, as IK, L M, N 0 , and P If, 
each equal to the radius of the quadrants : and leaving 
fufficient room within the angular points p q r and r, 
for the equinoctial in the middle. 

To divide the infides of thefe angles properly for the 
hour {paces thereon, take the following method. 

Set one foot of the compaffes in the point / as a 
centre, and open the other to K; and with that open¬ 
ing deferibe the arc Kt; then, without altering the 
compaffes, fet one foot in K, and with the other foot 
deferibe the arc It. Divide each of thefe arcs, from. 

/and K to their interfeCtion at t, into four equal parts ; 
and from their centres I and K through the points of 
divifion, draw the right lines /3, 74, 1 5, 16 , I 7; 
and K 2, Ki, K 12, K 11 ; and they will meet the 
fides Kp and Ip of the angle Ip K where the hours 
thereon muft be placed. And thefe hour-fpaces in the 
arcs muft be fubdivided into four equal parts, for the 
half hours and quarters.—Do the like for the other 
three angles, and draw the dotted lines, and fet the 
hours in the infides where thofe lines meet them, as 
in the figure: and the like hour-lines will be paral¬ 
lel to each other in all the quadrants and in all the 
angles. 

Mark points for all thefe hours on the upper fide 1. 
and cut out all the angular hollows, and the quadrantal 
ones quite through the places where their four gno- 
'mons muft ftand; and lay down the hours on their 
infides, (as in fig. 10.), end fet in their gnomons, 
which muft be as broad as the dial is thick; and this 
breadth and thicknefs muft he large enough to keep the- 
fbadows cf the gnomons from ever falling quite out 
at the fides of the hollows, even when the fun’s de¬ 
clination is at the gfeateft. 

Laftly, draw the equinoctial dial in the middle, alt 
the hours of which are equidiftant from each other 
and the dial will be finiftied. 

As the fun goes round, the broad end of the fhadow 
of the ftile acid will {how the hours in the qqadrant 
Ac, from fun-rife till fix in the morning ; the fhadow 
from the end M will {how the hours on the fide Lq 
from V to IX in the morning ; the fhadow of the ftile 
efg h in the quadrant/^ (inthe long days) will fhow 
the hours from fun-rife till VI in the morning ; and the. 
fhadow of the end N will lhow the morning-hours, on 
the fide Or, from III to VII. 

Juft as the fnadow of the northern ftile abed 
goes off the quadrant Ac, the fhadow of the fbuthern 
ftile iklm begins to fall within the quadrant FI, 
at VI in the morning; and fhows the time, in 
that quadrant, from VI till XII at noon ; and from 
noon till fix in the evening in the quadrant m E. 

And the fhadow of the end 0 {hows the time from 
XI in the forenoon till three in the afternoon, on the 
fide r N; as the fhadow of the end I Lows the time 

from 
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Plats from IX in the morning till I o’clock in the afternoon, 
on the fide 

At noon, when the fhadow of the/Uftern Rile efg i 
goes off the quadrant h C (in which it fhowed the time 
from VI in the morning till nooa, as it did in the qua¬ 
drant gD from fun-rife till VI in the morning), the 
fhadow of the weftern Rile n op q begins to enter the 
quadrant Up ; and (hows the hours thereon from XII 
at noon till VI in the evening: and after that till 
fun-fet, in the quadrant q G : and the end caffs a 
fhadow on the fide P s from V in the evening till 
IX at night, if the fun be not fet before that time. 

The fhadow of the end / fhows the time on the fide 
Kp from III till VII in the afternoon ; and the fhadow' 
of the (file abed fhows the time from VI in the even¬ 
ing till the fun fets. 

The fhadow of the upright central wire, that fup- 
ports the globe at top, fhows the time of the day, in the 
middle or equinoctial dial, all the fummer half-year, 
when the fun is on the north fide of the equator. 

Having fhown how to make fun-dials by the aflift- 
ance of a good globe, or of a dialing fcale, we fhall 
now proceed to the method of conftruCting dials arith¬ 
metically ; which will be more agreeable to thofe who 
have learned the elements of ' igonometry, becaufe 
globes and feales can never be fo accurate as the loga¬ 
rithms in finding the angular diftances of the hours. Yet 
as a globe may be found exaCt enough for fome other 
requifites in dialing, we fhall take it in occafionally. 

The conftruCtion of fun-dials on all planes whatever 
may be included in one general rule : intelligible, if 
that of a horizontal dial for any given latitude be well 
underftood. For there is no plane, however obliquely 
fituated with refpeCt to any given place, but what is 
parallel to the horizon of fome other place; and there¬ 
fore if we can find that other place by a problem on 
the terreftrial globe, or by a trigonometrical calculation, 
and conftruCt a horizontal dial for it; that dial applied 
to the plane where it is to ferve will be a true dial 
for that place.—Thus, an ereCt direct fouth dial in 
5 if degrees north latitude, would be a horizontal-dial 
on the fame meridian, 90 degrees fouthward of 514 de¬ 
grees north latitude : which falls in with 384 degrees 
of fouth latitude. But if the upright plane declines 
from facing the fouth at the given place, it would 
Rill be a horizontal plane 90 degrees from that 
place, but for a different longitude, which would 
alter the reckoning of the hours accordingly. 

Case I. 1. Let us fuppofe that an upright plane 
at London declines 36 degrees weftward from facing 
the fouth, and that it is required to find a place on 
the globe to whofe horizon the faid plane is paral¬ 
lel ; and alfo the difference of longitude between Lon¬ 
don and that place. 

Rectify the globe to the latitude of London, and 
bring London to the zenith under the brafs meridian.; 
then that point of the globe which lies in the horizon 
at the given degree of declination (counted weftward 
from the fouth point of the horizon) is the place at 
which the abovementioned plane would be horizontal. 
—Now, to find the latitude and longitude of that place, 
keep your eye upon the place, and turn the globe eaft- 
ward until it comes under the graduated edge of the 


brafs meridian ; then the degree of the brafs meridian Plate 
that ftands direCtly over the place is its laticude ; and CL 1 X. 
the number of degrees in the equator, which are inter¬ 
cepted between the meridian of London and the brafs 
meridian, is the place’s difference of longitude. 

Thus, as the latitude of London is 514 degrees 
north, and the declination of the place is 36 degree* 
weft; elevate the north pole jii degrees above the ho¬ 
rizon, and turn the globe until London comes to the 
zenith, or under the graduated edge of the meridians 
then count 36 degrees on the horizon weftward from 
the fouth point, and make a mark on that place of the 
globe over which the reckoning ends, and bringing the 
mark under the graduated edge of the brafs meridian, 
it will be found to be under 304 degrees in fouth lati¬ 
tude : keeping it there, count in the equator the num¬ 
ber of degrees between the meridian of London and the 
brazen meridian (which now becomes the meridian of 
the required place), and you will find it to be 42*. 
Therefore an upright plane at London, declining 36 
degrees weftward from the fouth, would be a horizon¬ 
tal plane at that place, whofe latitude is 304 degrees 
fouth of the equator, and longitude 421 degrees weft 
of the meridian of London. 

Which difference of longitude being converted into 
time, is 2 hours 51 minutes. 

The vertical dial declining weftward 36 degrees at 
London, is therefore to be drawn in all refpeCts as a 
horizontal-dial for fouth latitude 3 of degrees ; fave 
only that the reckoning of the hours is to anticipate 
the reckoning of the horizontal-dial by 2 hours 51 mi- 
nutes : for fo much fooner will the fun come to the 
meridian of London, than to the meridian of any place 
whofe longitude is 42^ degrees weft from London. 

2. But to be more exaCt than the globe will fhow us, 
we fhall ufe a little trigonometry. 

Let N E S W be the horizon of London, whofe p;_ 
zenith is Z, and P the north pole of the fphere ; and *" 
let Zh be the pofition of a vertical plane at Z; decli¬ 
ning weftward from S (the fouth) by an angle of 36 
degrees,; on which plane an eredt-dial for London at 
Z is to be deferibed. Make the femidiameter ZD 
perpendicular to Zh ; and it will cut the horizon in D, 

36 degrees weft of the fouth £. Then a plane, in the 
tangent HD , touching the fphere in D, will be paral¬ 
lel to the plane Zh; and the axis of the fphere will be 
equally inclined to both thefe planes. 

Let IV %E be the equinoctial, whofe elevation above 
the horizon of Z (London) is 384 degrees ; and PRD 
be the meridian of the place D, cutting the equinoctial 
in R. Then it is evident, that the arc R D is the la¬ 
titude of the place D (where the plane Zh would be ho¬ 
rizontal) and the arc i?^,is the difference of longitude 
of the planes Zh and DH. 

In thefpherical triangle WDR, the arc WD is given, 
for it is the complement of the plane’s declination from 
S to fouth ; which complement is 54 0 (toV.. 90°—36 0 :) 
the angle at R, in which the meridian of the place D 
cuts the equator, is a right angle ; and the angle RWt) 
meafures the elevation of the equinoctial above the ho¬ 
rizon of Z, namely 3 li' degrees. Say therefore. As 
radius is to the co-fine of the plane’s declination from 
the fouth, fo is the co-fine of the latitude of Z to the 
fine of RD the latitude of D : which is of a different 

denomination 
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Plate denomination from the latitude of Z, bccaufe Z and the hour-line of III is to be drawn: to which 2 9 8 ' p[ ate . 

CL 1 X. D are on different fides oi the equator. if the tangent of 15 0 be added, it will make 17° 8' ; C U y. 

As radius .... 10.00000 and this fet off from K towards Q on the line E 

To co-fine 36° o'=R ^ 9.90796 will give the point for the hour-line of IV : and fo of 

Soco-fine5i° $o'—S>Z 9.79415 the reft.—The forenoon hour-lines are drawn the fame. 

- way, by the continual addition of the tangents 15 0 , 

To fine 30° 14 = 2)/? (9.70211)= the lat. of 2 ), whofe 30°, 45 0 , &c. to 42 0 52' (r: the tangent of KM) for 
horizon is parallel to the vertical plane Zh at Z. the hours of XI, X, IX, &c. as far as neceffary ; that 

N. B. When radius is made the firft term, it may be is, until there be five hours on each fide of the fubftile. 

omitted ; and then by fubtrading it mentally from the The fixth hour, accounted from that hour or part of 

fum of the other two, the operation will be (hortened. the hour on which the fubftile falls, will be always in 
Thus, in the prefent cafe, a line perpendicular to the fubftile, and drawn through. 

To the logarithmic fine of WR=* 54 0 o' 9.90796 the centre C. 

Add thelogarithmic fineof f2Z>=t38°3o'9.794x5 4. In all ered dials, CM, the hour-line of XII, is 

- perpendicular to the horizon of the place for which the 

Their fum—radius -.9.70211 dial is to fcrve; for that line is the iaterfedion of a 

gives the fame folution as above. And we fha.ll keep vertical plane with the plane of the meridian of the 
to this method in the following part of this article. place, both which are perpendicular to the plane of the 
To find the difference of longitude of the places D horizon: and any line HO, or ho, pei-pendicular to C M, 
andZ, fay as radius is to the co-fine of 38", degrees, will be a horizontal line on the plane of the dial, along 
the height of the equinodial at Z, fo is the co-tangent which line the hours may be numbered ; and C M be- 
of 36 degrees, the plane’s declination, to the co-tangent ing fet perpendicular to the horizon, the dial will have 
of the difference of longitudes. Thus, its true pofition. 

To the logarithmic fine of:): 51 0 30' 9-89354 If the plane of the dial had declined by an equal 

Add the logarithmic tang, of § 54 0 o’ 10.13874 angle toward the eaft, its defcription would have dif- 

-fered only in this, that the hrnr-line of XII would 

Their fum—radius ------ 10.03228 have fallen on the other fide of the fubftile CL, and 

is the neareft tangent of 47 0 8' — WR ; which is the the line HO would have a fubeontrary pofition to what 
co-tangent of 42 0 52’= R 4 >, the difference of longi- it has in this figure. 

tude fought. Which difference, being reduced to 6. And theie two dials, with the upper points of 
time, is 2 hours 5if minutes. their ftiles turned toward the north pole, will lerve for 

3. And thus having found the exad latitude and other two planes parallel to them; the one declining 
longitude of the place D, to whofe horizon the vertical from the north toward the eaft, and the other from the 
plane at Z is parallel, we fhall proceed to the conftruc- notth toward the weft, by the fame quantity of angle, 
tion of a horizontal dial for the place D, whofe lati- The like holds true of all dials in general, whatever be 
tude is 30° 14' fouth; but anticipating the time at D by their declination and obliquity of their planes to the 
2 hours 51 minutes (negleding thef min. in pradice), horizon. 

becaufe D is fo far weftward in longitude from the me- Case II. 7. If the plane of the dial not only declines, 
ridian of London j and this will be a true vertical dial but alfo reclines, or inclines. Suppofe its declination 
at London, declining weftward 36 degrees. from fronting the fouth S be equal to the arc SD on the 

fig. 5 . Affume any right line C S L for the fubftile of the h rizon; and its reclination be equal to the arc Dd of 

dial, and make the angle KCP equal to the 1 ititude of the vertical circle DZ: then it is plain, that if the ^ 
the place (viz. 30° 14') to whofe horizon the plane quadrant of altitude ZdD on the globe cuts the point 
of the dial is parallel; then C R P will be the axis of D in the horizon, and the declination is counted up- 
the ftile, or edge that calls the fhadow on the hoursof on the quadrant from D to d; the interfedion of the 
the day, in the dial. This done, draw the contingent hour-circle PRd, with the equinodial W§>E, will 
line E cutting the fubftilar line at right angles in determine Rd, the latitude of the place d, whofe ho- 
K ; and from K make KR perpendicular to the axis rizon is parallel to the given plane Zh at Z; and R ^ 

C R P. Then KG (= K R) being made radius, that will be the difference in longitude of the places at d 
is, equal to the chord of 6o° or tangent of 45 0 on a and Z. 

good fedor, take 42 0 52' (the difference of longitude Trigonometrically thus: Let a great circle pafs thro’ 
of the places Z and D) from the tangents, and having the three points, W, d, E ; and in the triangle IVDd ,, 
fet it from K to M, draw C M for the hour-line of right angled at D, the fides WD and Dd are given; 

XII. Take KN, equal to the tangent of an angle and thence the angle DWdis found, and fo is the hy- 
lefs by 15 degrees than KM-, that is. the tangent of pothenufe JVd. Again, the difference, cr the fum 
27 0 52’ : and through the point N draw CIV for the of DWd and DWR, the elevation of the equinodial 
hour line of I. The tangent ■ f 12 0 52' (which is 15 0 above the horizon of Z, gives the angle dWR ; and 
lefs -han 27 0 42’), fet off the fame way, will give a the hypothenufe of the triangle IVRd was juft now 
point between K and N, through which the hour-line found ; whence the fides Rd and WR are Lund, the 
of II is to be drawn. The tangent of 20° 8' (the dif- former being the latitude of the place d, and the lat- 
ference between 45 0 and 52 0 52') placed on the other ter the complement of R^, the difference oflbngitude 
fide of CL, w.ll determine the point through which fought. 



* The co-fine of 36. o, or of RQ f The co-fine of 51.30, or of 4 >Z. 

X The co-fme of 38. 30, or of W D R. § The co-tangent of 36.0, or of DW. 
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Thus, if the latitude of the place Z be 52 0 10' north ; 
the declination S D of the plane Zh (which would be 
horizontal at d) be 36°, and the reclination be 15°, 
or equal to the arc Dd; the fouth latitude of the 
place d, that is, the arc Rd, will be 15 0 9' ; and 
R 4 ^, the difference of the longitude, 36° 2 X . From 
thefe data, therefore, let the dial (fig. 7.) be de¬ 
ferred, as in the former example. 

8. There are feveral other things requifite in the 
practice of dialing ; the chief of which fihall be given 
in the form of arithmetical rules, fimple and eafy to 
thofe who have learned the elements of trigonometry. 
For in practical arts of this kind, arithmetic fhould be 
ufed as far as it can go; and feales never milled to, 
except in the final conftrudtion, where they are abfo- 
lutely neceffary in laying down the calculated hour-di- 
ftances on the plane of the dial. 

Rule I. To find the angles which the hour-lines on any 
dial make ’with the JuhJlile. To the logarithmic fine of 
the given latitude, or of the (file’s elevation above the 
plane of the dial, add the logarithmic tangent of the 
hour (*) diftance from the meridian, or from the (f) 
fubftile; and the fum minus radius will be the loga¬ 
rithmic tangent of the angle fought. 

For KC is to KM in the ratio compounded of the 
ratio of KC to KG (—K R) and of KG to KM; which 
making CK the radius 10,000000, or 10,0000, or 10, 
or 1, are the ratio of 10,000000, or of 10,0000, or 
of 10, or of 1, to KGx.KM. 

Thus, in a horizontal dial, for latitude 51 0 30’, to 
find the angular diftance of XI in the forenoon, or I 
in the afternoon, from 12. 

To the logarithmic fine of 51 0 30’ 9 -% 9354 $ 

Add the logarithmic tang, of 51 0 o' 9.42805 


And, laftly, fet off 1257 (the natural tangent of 51° 
30') for the angle of the ftile’s height, which is equal 
to the latitude of the place. 

Rule II. The latitude of the place, the fun’s declination, 
and his hour diftance from the meridian, being given, tt■) 
find (x.) his altitude, (2.) his azimuth, (1.) Let d be 
the fun’s place, d R his declination; and, in the 
triangle P Z d, P d the fum, or the difference, of 
d R, and the quadrant P R, being given by the fup- 
pofition, as alfo the complement of the latitude P Z, 
and the angle d P Z, which meafures the horary dif¬ 
tance of d from the meridian; we fhall (by Cafe 4. of 
Keill’s oblique fpheric Trigonometry) find the bafe 
Z d, which is the fun’s diftance from the zenith, or the 
complement of his altitude. 

And (2.) as fine Z d: fine P d ; : fine dPZ : dZP, 
or if its fupplement D Z S, the azimuthal diftance from 
the fouth. 

Or the pradtical rule may be as follows. 

Write A for the fign of the fun’s altitude, L and l 
for the fine and co-fine of the latitude, D and dfor the 
fine and co-fine of the fun’s declination, and PI for the 
fine of the horary diftance from VI. 

Then the relation of Zfto A will have three varieties. 

1. Whgn the declination is toward the elevated pole, 
and the hour of the day is between XII and VI; it is 

A=LD+Hld, and 

Id 

2. When the hour is after VI, it is A—LD —. Hld t 

and H= LD + A . 

Id 

3. When the declination is toward the depreffed pole, 

we have AzzIIld — LD, and f 7 . 

Id 


The fum—radius is - - 9.32159=^2 

logarithmic tangent of n° 50’, or of the angle which 
the hour-line of XI or I makes with the hour of XII. 

And by computing in this manner, with the fine of 
the latitude, and the tangents of 30, 45, 60, and 75 0 , 
for the hours of II, III, IIII, and V in the afternoon ; 
or of X, IX, VIII, and VII in the forenoon ; you will 
find their angular diftances from XII to be 24 0 18’, 
38° 3', 53 0 35', and 71 0 6’ ; which are all that there is 

occafion to compute for.-And thefe diftances may 

be fet off from XII by a line of chords ; or rather, by 
taking xooo from a fcale of equal parts, and fetting 
that extent as a radius from C to XII ; and then, ta¬ 
king 209 of the fame parts (which are the natural 
tangent of ii° 50’’), and fetting them from XII to 
XI and I, on the line ho, which is perpendicular to C 
XII: and fo for the reft of the hour-lines, which in 
the table of natural tangents, againft the above di¬ 
ftances, are 45-1, 782, 1355, and 2920, of fuch equal 
parts from XII, as the radius C XII contains 1000, 


Which theorems will be found ufeful, and expedi¬ 
tious enough for folving thofe problems in geography 
and dialing which depend on the relation of the fun’s 
altitude to the hour of the day. 

Example I. Suppofe the latitude of the place to be 
514 degrees north: the time five hours diftant from 
XII, that is, an hour after VI in the morning, or be¬ 
fore fix in the evening; and the fun’s declination 20° 
north. Required the fun’s altitude. 

Then to log. Z=log. fin. 51 0 30’ 1.89354** 

add log. Z)=log. fin. 20 0 o' 1.53405 


Their fum 1.42759 gives 
LD=logarithm of 0.267664, in the natural fines. 

And, to log. jV=log. fin. ff 15 0 o' 1.4130c 

add I ! og - J=J°g* W 38° o' x-794'4 
\ log. d= log. fin. §§ 70° o’ 1.97300 


Their fum 1.18014 gives 
A 4 /=logarithm of 0.151408, in the natural fines. 

And 


(*) That is, of 15, 30, 45, 60, 75°, for the hours of I, II, III, IIII, V, in the afternoon; and XI, X, IX, 
VIII, VII, in the morning. 

(f) In all horizontal dials, and eredt north or fouth dials, the fubftile and meridian are the fame; but in all 
declining dials, the fubftile line makes an angle with the meridian. 

(f ) In which cafe, the radius C K is fuppofed to be divided into 10,0000 equal parts. 

** Here we confider the radius as unity, and not io,cogqo ; by which, inftead of the index -9, we have—1 as 
above ; which is of no farther ufe than making the work a little eafier. 

ff The diftance of one hour VI. ff The co-latitude of the place. §§ The co-declination of the fun. 
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And thefe two numbers (0.267664 and 0.171408) 
make 0.419072 = which, in the table, is the near- 

eft natural line of 24 0 47% the fun’s altitude knight. 

The fame bour-diftance being affumed on the oilr-i- 
fide ef VI, then LD — Hld is 0.116256, the fine of 
6° 404 ; which is the fun’s altitude at V in the morn¬ 
ing, or VII in the evening, when his north declina¬ 
tion is 20°. 

But when the declination is 20° fouth (or towards 
the depreffed pole) the difference Hid-—LD becomes 
negative ; and thereby fhows, that an hour before VI 
in the morning, or pafi VI in the evening, tisc fun’s 
centre is 6° 404 below the horizon. 

Examp. 2. From the fame data, to find the fun’s azi¬ 
muth. If H, L, and D, are given, then (by par. 2 . of 
Rule II.) from H having found the altitude and its 
complement Zd: and the arc Pd (the dillance from 
the pole) being given ; fay. As the co-line of the al¬ 
titude is to the fine of the dillance from the pole, fo is 
the fine of the hour-diflance from the meridian to the 
fine of the azimuth diftanee from the meridian. 

Let the latitude be 51 0 30' north, the declination 
150 9' fouth, and the time II h. 24 m. in the after¬ 
noon, when the fun begins to illuminate a vertical wall, 
and it is required to find the pofition of the wail. 

. Then, by the foregoing theorems, the complement 
of the altitude will be 8x° 324', and Pd the dillance 
from the pole being 109° 5', and the horary dillance 
from the meridian, or the angle dPZ, 36°. 

To log. fin. 74 0 51' - 1.98464 

Add log. fin. 36® o' - 1.76922 

And from the fum - 1.75386 

Take the log. fin. 81° 324' - 1.99525 

Remains 1.75861—log. fin. 
35 0 , the azimuth dillance fought. 

When the altitude is given, find from thence the 
hour, and proceed as above. 

This praxis is of Angular ufe on many qccafions ; in 
finding the declination of vertical planes more exaftly 
than in the common way, efpecially if the tranfits of 
the fun’s centre arc obferved by applying a ruler with 
fights, either plain or telefcopical, to the wall or plane 
whofe declination is required. In drawing a meri¬ 
dian line, and finding the magnetic variation. In 
finding the bearings of places in terrellrial furveys; thq 
tranfits of the fun over any place, or his horizontal di¬ 
llance from it, being obferved, together with the alti¬ 
tude and hour. And thence determining fmall diffe¬ 
rences of longitude. In obferving the variations at 
fca, &c. 

The declination, inclination, and recl'tnation , of planes, 
arc frequently taken with a fufficient degree of accu¬ 
racy by an inflrument called a declinator or declina¬ 
tory.. 

The conflrudtion of this inflrument, as fomewhat 
improved by Mr Jones, is as follows : On a maho¬ 
gany board ZB IK, is inferted a feinicircular arch 
AG E B of ivory or box-wood, divided into two qua¬ 
drants of 90° each, beginning from the middle G. 
On the centre C turns a vertical quadrant DFE, 
divided into 90°, beginning from the bafe E; on which 
is a moveable index C F, with a fmall hole at F for 
the fun’s rays to pafs thro’, and form a fpot on a 
Vol. V. 


mark at C. The lower extremity of the quadrant Plate 
at E is pointed, to mark the linear direction of the VLXi. 
quadrant when applied to any other plane; as this 
quadrant takes off occalionally, -and-a pi mib-line P 
hangs at the centre on C, lor taking the inclina¬ 
tions and reclinations of planes. At h, on the plane 
of the board, is inferted a com pafs of pom:, and de¬ 
gree;, with a magnetical nceule turning on a pivot 
over it. The add;.ion of the moveable quadrant and 
index confine/ mly extend the utility of the declina¬ 
tor, by rendering it convenient for taking equal alti¬ 
tudes of the foil, the fun’s alutu..:, aim bearing, at the 
fame time, &c. 05 

To apply this inflrument in taking the declination To taljp by 
of a wall or plane; Place the fide ACB in an horizon- h the hr. 
tal direction to the plane propofed, and obferve what C c ^ ia f|,° n * 0 
degree or point ot the compafs the TV part of the a' me- 
needle Hands over from the north or the fouth, and it ridian line, 
will be the declination of the plane from the north or 
fouth accordingly. In this cafe, allowance mull be 
made for the variation of ihe needle (if any) at the 
place ; and which, if not prcviuuily known, will render 
.this operation very inaccurate. At London it is now 
22° 30' to the well. 

Another way more exad may be ufed, when the 
fun Urines out half an hour before noon. The fide 
ACB being placed againlt the plane, the quadrant niuft 
be fo moved on the femicircle AGB, and the index 
Cf on DE, till the fun’s rays palling through the 
hole at F fall exadly on the mark at G, and con¬ 
tinued fo till the fun requires the index to be raifed 
no higher: you will then have the meridian or great- 
ell altitude of the fun; and the angle contained be¬ 
tween G and £ will be the declination required. 

The pofition of CE is the meridian or 12 o’clock 
line. But the moll exadt way for taking the decli¬ 
nation of a plane, or finding a meridian line, by this 
inflrument, is, in the forenoon, about two or three 
hours before 12 o’clock, to obferve two or three heights 
or altitudes EF of the fun ; and at the fame time the 
refpedtivc angular polar dillances GE from G : write 
them down ; and in the afternoon watch for the 
fame, or one of the fame altitudes, and mark the an¬ 
gular diftances or dillance on the quadrant AG : Now, 
the divifion or degree exadtly beiweui the two noted 
angular dillances will be the true meridian, and the 
dillance at which it may fall from the C, of the divi- 
fions at G will be the declination of the plane. * The 
reafon for obferving two or three altitudes and angles 
in the morning is, that in cafe there Ihould be clouds 
in the afternoon, you may have the chance of one 
correfponding altitude. 

The quadrant occafionally takes off at C , in order 
to place it on the furface of a pedeltal or plane intend¬ 
ed for an horizontal dial; and thereby from equal al¬ 
titudes of the fun, as above, draw a meridian or 12 
o’clock line to fet the dial by. 

The bafe ABIK ferves to take the inclination and 
reclination of planes. In this cafe, the quadrant is 
taken off, and the plummet P is fitted on a pin at the 
centre C: then the fide IGK being applied to the 
plane propofed, as QL-(ftg. 7.) of the plumb-line cuts 
the femicircle in the point G, the plane is horizontal; 
or if it cut the quadrant in any point at S, then will 
GCS be the angle of inclination. Laftly, if applying 
5 I the 
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Plate t’le flic AGE (fig. 7.) to the plane, the plummet cuts 
c t.Xi. Q t t ] ie pi Jnc vertical; or il it cuts either of the qua¬ 
drants, it is accordingly the angle of rcclination. 
Hence, if the quantity of the angle of inclination’ be 
compared with the elevation of the pole and equator, 
it is eafily known whether the plane be inclined or 
reclined. 

Of‘the double Horizontal Dial, and the Babylonian and 
Italian Dials. 

To the gnommic projection, there is fometimes ad¬ 
ded a jlereograpluc projection of the hour-circles, and 
tiie parallels of the Inn’s declination, on the fame ho¬ 
rizontal p ane ; the upright fide of the gnomon being 
Hoped into an edge, Handing perpendicularly over the 
centre of the projection : fo that the dial, being in its 
due pofition, the fhadow-of that perpendicular edge is 
a vertical circle palling through the fun, in the ftereo- 
grapbic projeCbon. 

The months being duly marked on this dial, the fan’s 
declination, and the length of the day at atiy time, are 
had by infpeCtion (as alio his altitude, by means of a 
l'cale of tangents). But its chief property is, that it 
may be placed true, whenever the fun lhines, without 
the help of any other inftrument. 

Fig, 6. ■ Let ^hc the fun’s place in the flereographic projec¬ 

tion, x dy z the parallel of the fun’s declination, Z d 
a vertical circle through the fun’s centre, Pd the hour- 
circle ; and it is evident, that the diameter AiS of this 
projection being placed duly north and fouth, tliefe 
three circles will pafs through the point d. And there¬ 
fore, to give the dial its due pofition, we have only 
to turn its gnomon toward the fun, on a horizontal 
plane, until the hour on the common gnomonic pro¬ 
jection coincides With that marked by the hour-circle 
P d, which paffes through the intcrleCtion of the fha- 
dow Zd with the circle of the fun’s prefent declina¬ 
tion. 

The Babylonian and Italian dials reckon the hours, 
not from the meridian as with us, but from the fun’s 
rifing and fetting. Thus, in Italy, an hour before 
fuu-fet is reckoned the 23d hour,- two hours before 
fun-fet the 22d hour; and fo of the reft. And the 
fliadow that marks them on the hour-lines, is that of 
the point of a ftile. This occafions a perpetual varia¬ 
tion between their dials and clocks, which they nuift 
correCt from time to time, before it arifes to any fen- 
fible quantity, by fetting their clocks fo much fafter or 
flower. And in Italy, they begin their day, and re¬ 
gulate their clocks, not from fun-fet, but from about 
mid-twilight, when the Ai’e-Maria is faid ; which 
corrects the difference that would otherwife be between 
the clock and the dial. 

The improvements which have been made in all forts 
of inltrumenrs and machines for meafuring time, have 
rendered fuch dials of little account. Y et, as the theo¬ 
ry of them is ingenious, and they are really, in fome 
rcfpeCts, the belt contrived of any for vulgar ufe, a 
general idea of their description may not be unaccep¬ 
table. 

jpj, y g Let fig- 8. reprefent an ereCt direCt fouth wall, on 

’ which a Babylonian dial’is to be drawn, fhowing the 

hours from fun-rifing ; the latitude of the place, whofe 
horizon is parallel to the wall, being equal to the angle 
KCR. Make, as fora conimmon dial, KG=KR (which 
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is perpendicular to C R) the radius cf the equinoctial plate 
Al and draw liS perpendicular to L K ior the Ilile (.LXi. 
of the dial; the fliadow of whofe point R is to mark 
the hours, w ben SR is let upright 011 the plane of the 
dial. 

Then it is evident, that, in the contingent line MQ_, 
the fpaces Kj, K2, K3. &c. being taken equal to 
the tangents of the hour-diltances from the meridian, 
to the radius KG, one, two, three, &c. hoars after 
fun rifing, on the equiuedtial day ; the fliadow of the 
point R will be found, at thefe times, refpeClively in 
the points 1, 2, 3, &c. 

Drawq ior the like hours after fun-rifing, when the 
fun is in the tropic of Capricorn vf V, the like com¬ 
mon lines CD, C E, C R, &c. and at thefe hours the 
fliadow of the point R will be found in thofe lines re- 
fpedtively. Find the fun’s altitudes above the plane 
of the dial at thefe hours ; arid with their co-tangents 
Sd, Se, Sf, &c. to radius S R, deferibe arcs inter- 
feriing the hour-lines in the points d, e,f, &c. fo fhall 
the right lines \d, 2e, 5/, &c, be the lines of I, II, 

III, &c. hours after fun-riling. 

The conftruCtion is the fame in every other cafe; due 
regard being had to the difference of longitude of the 
place at which the dial would be horizontal, and the 
place for which it is to ferve: and likewife, taking care 
to draw no lines but what are neceflary ; which may be 
done partly by the rules already given for determining 
the time that the fun fhines on any plane Land partly 
from this, that on the tropical days, the hyperbola de- 
feribed by the fhadow of the point R limits the extent 
of all the hour-lines. 

Ojthe right placing of Dials, and having a true Meridian 
Line for the regulating of Clocks and Watches. 

The plane on which the dial is to reft being duly 
prepared, and every thing neceflary for fixing it, you 
may find the hour tolerably exaCt by a large equinoc¬ 
tial ring-dial, and fet your watch to it. And then the 
dial may be fixed by the watch at your leifure. 

If you would be more exaCt, take the fun’s altitude 
by a good quadrant, noting the precife time of obfer- 
vation by a clock or watch. Then compute the time 
for the altitude obferved ; and fet the watch to agree 
with that time, according to the fun. A Hadley’s 
quadrant is very convenient for this purpofe : for by 
it you may take the angle between the fun anil his 
image refledted from a bafon of water; the half of 
which angle, fubtradlilig the refradhion, is the alti¬ 
tude required. This is bell done in fummer ; and the 
nearer the fun is to the prime vertical (the eafl or weft, 
azimuth) when the ohfervation is made, fo much the 
better. 

• Or, in fummer, take two equal altitudes of the fun 
in the fame day ; one any time between 7 and 10 in 
the morning, the other between 2 and 5 in the after¬ 
noon ; noting the moments of thefe twm obfervations 
by a clock or watch : and if the Watch Ihows the ob¬ 
fervations to be at equal diftances from noon, it agrees 
exadtly with the fun : if not, the watch muft be cor- 
reded by half the difference of the forenoon and after¬ 
noon intervals ; and then the dial may bo fet true by 
the watch- 

Thus, for example, fuppofe you had taken the fun’s 
altitude when it was 20 minutes paft VII'I in the morn¬ 
ing 
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ingby the watch ; aad found, by obfei viag intheafter- 
noon, chat the fmi had the lime altitude io minuies 
before IIII; then it is plane; that the watch was j 
minutes too fait for the fun : for f minutes after XII is 
the middle time between VIII h. 20;h. in the morn¬ 
ing, and III h. join. in the afternoon ; and therefore 
to make the watch agree With the fun, it mult be let 
back five minutes. 

A good meridian line, for regulating docks or watch¬ 
es, may be had by the following method. 

Make a round hole, almolt a quarter of an inch dia¬ 
meter, in a thin plate of metal; and fix the plate in the 
top of a fouth window, in fitch a manner, that it may 
recline from the zenith at an angle equal to the co-la¬ 
titude of your place, as nearly as you can guefs : for 
then the plate will face the fun diredtly at noon on the 
eqiinodtial dajs. Let the fun fhine freely thro’ the 
ho'te intothe room ; and hang a plumb-line to the ceiling 
of the room, atleaftiive or fix feet from the window, 
in fuch a place as that the fun’s rays, tranfmitted 
through the holey may fall upon the line when it is 
noon by the clock; and having marked the faid place 
on the ceiling, take away the line. 

Having adjtilled a Aiding bar to a dove-tail groove, 
in a piece of wood about 18 inches long, and fixed a 
hook into the middle of the bar, nail the wood to 
the abovementioned place on the ceiling, parallel to 
the fide of the room in which the window is; the 
groove and bar being towards the floor: Then 
hang the plumb-line upon the hook in the bar, the 
weight or plummet reaching almofl: to the floor ; and 
the whole will be prepared for the farther and proper 
adjuflment. 

This done, find the true folar time by either of the 
two lad methods, and thereby regulate your clock. 
Then, at the moment of next noon by the clock 
when the fun Alines, movethe fliding-bar in the grove, 
until the fliadowof the plumb-line bifedts the image of 
the fun (made by his rays tranfmitted thro* the hole) 
on the floor, wall, or on a white fereen placed on the 
north-fide of the line; the plummet or weight at the 
end of the line hanging freely in a pail of water placed 
below it on the floor.—But becaufe this may not be 
cmite corredt for the firft -time, on account that the 
plummet will not fettle immediately, even in water; it 
may be farther corrected on the following days, by the 
above method, with the fun and clock ; and fo brought 
ta a very great exadtnefs. 

N. B. The rays tranfmitted through the hole will 
cad but a faint image of the fun, even on a white 
fcrcen, unlefs the room be fo darkened that no fun- 
fliine may be allowed to enter but what comes thro’ 
the fame hqle in the plate. And always, for fomc 
time before the obfervation is made, the plummet 
might to be Immerfed in ajar of water, where it may 
hang freely ; by which means the line will foonbecome 
fleady, which otherwife would be apt to continue 
Twinging. 

Defcription of tu'O N- w In flru meats for facilitating the 
pratfice of Dialing. 

I. TheDt4U\Q Sector, contrived by the late Mr 
Benjamin Martin, is an inftrument by which dials are 
drawn in a more eafy, expeditious, and accurate man¬ 
ner. It is reprefented on the plate as now made by Mr 


Jones of Ilolborn. The principal lir.es on it :rc the P 
tine of latitudes andthe line of hours. 'I hey arc found c:t j, 1 
mod of the common plane fcales and fedlors ; but in t ‘ & 
manner that grtaly confines and diminifltes ihcir ufe ; 
for, firfl, they are ot a Js<ed length; an d, fecon<%, ten 
fmall for any degree of accuracy. But in this new fee- 
tor, the l:ne of lat 'tudss is laid down, as itis c&\\cd fee! cr- 
wife, viz. one line of latitudes upon each leg of the 
fedlor, beginning in the centre of the joint, and di¬ 
verging to the end (as upon other fedtors), v here :hc 
extremes of the two lines at 90° and 90° are nearly 
one inch apart, and their length n finches: which 
length admits of great exadlnefs ; for at the. 70th de¬ 
gree of latitude, the divifions are to quarters of a de¬ 
gree or 1 j minutes. This accuracy of the divifions ad¬ 
mits of a peculiar advantage, namely, that it may be t- 
qually communicated to any length from 1 to 23 inches, 
by taking the parallel diflances (fee fig. 5.), viz. from 
10 to 10, ao to 20, 30 to go, and lb on as is done 
in like cafes on the lines of fines, tangents, &c. Hence 
its univerfal ufe for draw ing dials of any prepared fize. 

The line of hours for this end is adapted and placed 
contiguous to it on the lector, and of a fize large c- 
Hough for the very minutes to be diflindt on the part 
where they are fmalleft, which is on each fide of the 
hour of III. 

From the confirmation of the line of hours before 
fhown, the divifions on each fide of the hour III are 
the.fame to each end, fo that the hour-line properly is 
only a double line of three hours . Hence a line of 3 hours 
anfwers all the purpofes of a line of 6, ty taking the 
double extent of 3, which is the reafon why upon tie 
fedlor the line of hours extends only to ql. 

To make ufe of the line of latitude and line of hours 
on the fedlor : As fingle fcales only, they will Le found 
more accurate than thofe placed on the common fcales 
and fedtors, in which the hours are ufually fubdivided, 
but into j minutes, and the line of latitudes into 
whole degrees. But it is fhown above hew much 
more accurately thefe lines are divided on the dialing 
fedlor. As an example of the great exadtnefs with 
which horizontal and oilier dials may be drawn by it, 
on account of this new feBoral difpofition of thefe fcales, 
and how all the advantagesof theirgreat length are pre- Pig. 
ferved in any lefler length of the VI o’clock line c e 
and af: Apply either of the diflances of c e or af to 
the line of latitude at the given latitude of London, 
fuppofe yi° 32' on one line to 51 0 32' on the other, in 
the manner fhown in fig. 5. and then taking all the 
hours, quarters, &c. from the hour-fcale by fimilar 
parallel extents, you apply them upon the lines e d and 
fb as before described. 

As the hour lines on the fedlor extend to but 4’, 
the, double dijlance of the hour 3, when ufed cither 
fngly or feOorally, nmft be taken, to be firfl applied 
from yi° 32' on the latitudes, to its contadl on the 
'XII o’clock line, before the feveral hours are,la : d off. 
The method of drawing a vertical north or fouth dial 
is perfedlly the fame as for the above horizontal one ; 
only reverfing the hours as in fig. 1. and making the 
angle of the ftile’s height equal to the complement of 
the 1 uitnde 38° 28'. 

The method of drawfing a onfall d. dining dkil\y 
the fedlor, is almofl evident from what has bet n al¬ 
ready faid in dialing. But more fully to comprehend 
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the matter, it mud be confidered there will be a varia¬ 
tion of particulars as follow : t. Of the fuhfiile or line 
over which the ftile* is to be placed ; 2. The height of 
the ftile above the plane ; 3. The difference between thq 
meridian of the place and that of the plane, or their 
difference of longitude. From the given latitude oft he 
place, and declination of the plane, you calculate the 
three requifites juft mentioned, as in the following ex¬ 
ample. Let it be required to make au ereftfoulh dial, 
declining from the meridian wcfiward 28° 43'. in the 
latitude of London 51° 32'. The firft thing to be 
found is the diftance of the fubftilar line GB (fig. 3.) 
from the meridian of the plane G XII. The analogy 
from this is: As radius is to the [me of the declination, fa 
is the co-tangent of the latitude to the tangent of the diftance 
fought, viz. As radius : 28° 43' : : tang. 38° 28' : tan¬ 
gent 20 0 55'. This and the following analogy may be 
as accurately worked on the Gunter’s line of fines, 
tangents, &c. properly placed on the feflor, as by the 
common way from logarithms. Next, To find the 
plane’s difference of longitude. As the fine of the latitude 
is to radius, fo is the tangent of the declination to the tan¬ 
gent of the difference of longitude, viz. As s 51 0 32': radi¬ 
us :: tang. 28° 43': tang. 35 0 o'. Laftly to find the height 
of the ftile : As radius is to the co-fine of the latitude, fo is 
the co-fine of the declinaiiouto the fine of the file's height, 
viz. Radius : s 38° 28': : s6i® 17' : s 33 0 5'. 

The three requifites thus obtained, the dial is drawn 
in the following manner: Upon the meridian line G 
Xlf, with any radius G C defcribe the arch of a circle, 
upon which fet off 20° 55' from C to B, and draw 
G B, which will be tb£ fubftilar line, over which the 
ftile of the dial mud be placed. 

At right angles to this line G 3 , draw A inde¬ 
finitely through the po'int G : then from the fcale of 
latitudes take the height of the ftile 33 0 5', and fet it 
each way from G to A and Q. Laftly, take the 
double length of 3 on the hour-line in your compalfes, 
and fetting one foot in A or Q_, with the other foot 
mark the line G B in D, and join A D <fD, and 
then the triangle AD is completed upon the fub- 
ftile G B. 

To lay off the hours, the plane’s difference of lon¬ 
gitude being 35°, equal to 2h. 20 min. in time, allow¬ 
ing 15 0 to an hour, fo that there will be 2h. 20' be¬ 
tween the point D and the meridian G XII, in the 
line AD. Therefore, take the firft 20' of the hour- 
fcale in your compalles, and fet off from D to 2 ; then 
take 1 h. 20', and fet off from fttoi ; 2I1. 20', and fet 
off from D to 12 ; 3I1. 20', from D to 11 ; 4I1. 20' from 
D to 10 ; and yh. 20' from D to 9, which will be 
40 from A. 

Then, on the other fide of the fubftilar line G B, 
you take 40' from the beginning of the fcale, and fet 
off’ from D to 3 ; then take 1 h. 40', and fet off from D 
to 4 ; alfo 2h. 40', and fet off from D to 5 5 andfoon to 8, 
which will be 20' from Q. Then from G the centre, 
through the feveral points 2, 1, 12, ix, 10, 9, on one 
fide, and 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, on the other, you draw the 
hour-lines, as in the figure they appear. The hour of 
VIII need only be drawn for the morning ; for the 
lull goes off from this wefl decliner 20' before VllI in 
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the evening.—The quarters, &c. are all fet off in Plate 
the fame manner from the hour fcale as the above CLXI. 
hours were. 

The next thing is fixing the ftile or gnomon, which 
is always placed in the fubftilar line G B, and which 
is already drawn. The llile above the plane has been 
found to be 33° 5 : therefore with any radius G B 
defcribe an obfeure arch, upon which fet off 33° 5' 
from B to S, and draw G S, and the angle SG B 
will be the true height of the gnomon.above the fub- 
ftile C B. ' ■ 

II. The Diaukg Trigon is another new inftru- 
ment of great utility in the practice of dialing; and 
was alfo contrived by the late, Mr Martin. It. is conr- 
pofed of two graduated fcales and a plane one. On» 
the fcale A B is graduated the line of latitudes ; and on 
the fcale AC, the line of hours .-thefe properly con¬ 
joined with the plane fcale B D, as fhown in the 
figure, truly reprefenr the gnomonical triangle, and is 
properly called a dialing trigon. The hour-fcale A G 
is here of its full length; fo that the hours, halves, 
quarters, &c. and every fingle minute (if required) 
may be immediately fet off by a fieel point; and from 
what has before been obferved in regard to thefeiftor, it 
niuft appear that this method by the trigon is the nioft 
expeditious way Jof drawing dials that any mechanifin 
of this fort can afford. As an example of the application 
of this trigon in the confirmation of an horizontal dial 
for the latitude of London 51° 32', you mull proceed 
as follows : Apply the trigon to the 6 o’clock line af 
(fig. 1.) on the morning fide, fo that the line of la¬ 
titudes may coincide with the 6 o’clock line, and the 
beginning of the divifions coincide with the centre a ; 
and at 51° 32'of the line oflatitudes place the 6 o’clock 
edge of the line of hours, and the other end or begin¬ 
ning of the fcale clofe againft the plane fcale c d, as 
by the figure at d; and fattening thefe bars down by the 
feveral pins placed in them to the paper and board, 
then the hours, quarters, &c. are all marked oft with 
afteel point inftantly, and the hour-lines drawn through 
them as before, and as fliown in the figure. When this 
is done for the fide af or morning hours, you move 
the fcale of latitudes and hours to the other fide c e, 
orafternoon fide, and place the hour-fcale to 51° 32'as 
before, and pulh down the hours, quarters, &c. and 
draw the lines through them for the afternoon hours, 
which is clearly reprefented in the figure. 

In like manner is an erefi north or fouth dial drawn 
(fee fig 2.), the operation being juft the fame, only 
reverfing the hours as in the figure, and marking the 
angles of the ftile’s height equal to the complement of 
the latitude. 

This trigon may be likewife ufed for drawing verti¬ 
cal declining dials (fig. 3.), as it is with the, fame facility 
applied to thelines A(fi, G B, and the hours and quar¬ 
ters marked off as before diredted. 

Mr Jones graduates on the fcale B D of the tri¬ 
gon a line of chords, which is found ufefnl for laying 
off the neceffary angles of the ftile’s height. The 
fcaies of this trigon, whennot inufe, lie very clofetoge- 
ther, and pack up into a portable cafe for the poc¬ 
ket. 
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Dialing Dialing Lines or Scales, arc graduated lines, pla- 
I- ced on rules, or the edges of quadrants, and other In- 
Dialogue. ftrameats.-fo expedite the confirmation of dials. See 
v Plate CLVIII. 

DiALtNG-Seflor. See Dialing, p. 803, and Plate 
' CLXI. 

DiALiNG-Sphere, isaninflrumentmade ofbrafs, with 
feveral femicircles Hiding over one another, on a mo¬ 
ving horizon, to demonfirate the nature of the dodtrkie 
of fpherical triangles, and to give a true idea of the 
drawing,of dials on all manner of planes. 

DiALiNG-Trigon. See Dialing, p. 804, and Plate 
CLXI. 

Dialing, in a mine, called alfo Phumming, is the 
tiling of a cotnpafs (which they call dial) and a long 
line, to know which way the load or vein of ore inclines, 
or where to Ihift an air-lhaft, or bring an adit to a 
defired place. 

DIALIS, in antiquity, a Latin term fignifying fome- 
' thing that belongs to Jupiter.—The word is formed 
from Ams, the genitive of stvy, Jupiter, 

Flamtn Dialis. See Flamen. 

DIALITHA, in the writings of the ancients, a 
word ufed to exprefis the elegant ornaments of the 
Greeks and Romans, compofed of gold and gems. 
They alfo called rhefe lithocolla , “ cemented Hones or 
gems the gold being in this cafe as a cement to hold 
the Hones together. They wore bracelets and other 
ornamental things about their habits thus made ; and 
their cups and table-furniture for magnificent treats, 
were of this kind. The green Hones were found to 
fucceed beHof all in thefe things; and the emerald 
and greenifh topaz, or, as we call it, chryfolite, were 
mofl in efleem for thispurpofe. This ufe of the Hones 
explains what Pliny very- often fays of them in his de- 
feription: Nihil jucundius aurum decet, “ Nothing 
becomes gold betterthis he fays of the green topaz 
or chryfolite; and this and many other like palfages 
have greatly perplexed the critics, who did not hit upon 
this explication. 

DIALLING, or Dialing. See Dialing. 

DIALOGISM, in rhetoric, is ufed for the foliloquy 
of perfons deliberating with themfelves. See Soli¬ 
loquy. 

DIALOGUE, in matters of literature, a convention 
between two or more perfons either by writing or by 
word of mouth. 

Compofition and Stile of written Dialogue. As the 
end of fpeech is converfation, no kind of writing can 
be more natural than dialogue, which reprefents this. 
And accordingly we find it was introduced very early, 
for there are feveral infiances of it in the Mofaic hi- 
floiy. The ancient Greek writers alfo fell very much 
into it, efpecially the philofophers, as the moH conve¬ 
nient and agreeable method of communicating their 
fentiments and infiru&ions to mankind. And indeed 
it feeras to be attended with very conliderable advan¬ 
tages, if well and judicioufly managed. For it is ca¬ 
pable to make the driefi fubjefts entertaining and plea- 
fant, by its variety, and the different charafhers of the 
fpeakers. Befides, things may be canvafled more mi¬ 
nutely, and many lelfer matters, which ferve to clear 
upifubicct, maybe introduced with a better grace, 
by que(lions and anfwers, objections and replies, than 
can be conveniently done in a continued difeourfe. 

2 


There is likewife a further advantage in this way ofDialogue. 

writing, that the author is at liberty to choole his -v- 

fpeakers: and therefore, as Cicero has well oblerved, 
when we imagine that we hear perfons of an dtabiklied 
reputation for wifdom and knowledge talking together, 
it ncceffa.rily adds a weight and authority to the dif- 
courfe, and more clofely engages the attention. The 
fubject-matter of it is very intenlive: for whatever is 
a proper argument of difcourfe,publicorprivatc,fe- 
rionsor jocofe; whatever is fit for wife and ingenious 
nlen to talk upon, either for improvement or uiverliou; 
is fuitable for a dialogue. 

From this general account of the nature of dialogue, 
it is eafy to perceive what kind of Hyle befi fuits it. 

Its affinity with Epistles, lhows there ought to be no 
great difference between them in this rcl'peCt. Indeed, 
loine have been of opinion, that it ought rather to link 
below that of an epifile, becaufe dialogues fhouldki 
all refpe&s reprefent the freedom of converfation ; 
whereas epiflles ought iometimes to be compofed with 
care and accuracy, efpecially when written to fnperiors. 

But there feems to be little weighFm this argument, 
fince the deiign of an epiHle is to fay the fame'things, 
and in the fame manner, as the writer judges would 
be mofi fit and-proper for him to fpeak, ifprefent. 

And the very fame thing is defigned in a dialogue, 
with refpeCt to the feveral perfons concerned in k. 

Upon the whole, therefore, the like plain, eafy, and 
fimple Hile, funed to the nature of the fubjeft, and the 
particular characters of the perfons concerned. H ems 
to agree to both. 

But as greater fkill is required in writing dialogues 
than letters, we ihall give a more particular account of 
the principal things neceffary to be regarded in their 
compofition,, and illufirate them chiefly fioni Cicero’s 
excellent Dialogues concerning an Orator. A dia. 
logue, then, conlifis of two parts, an introduBion, and 
the body of the difeourfe. 

x. The introduBion acquaints us with the place, time, 
perfons, and occaiion, of the converfation. Thus Ci¬ 
cero places the feene of his dialogues at Craffiis’s coun¬ 
try feat; a very proper recefs, both for filch a debate 
and the parties engaged in it. And as they were per¬ 
fons of the firfi rank, and employed in the greatefi af¬ 
fairs of Hate, and the difeourfe held them for two days; 
he reprefents it to have happened at the time of a 1' ni¬ 
val, when there was no bufinefs done at Rome, which 
gave them ati opportunity to be abfent. 

And becaufe the greatefi regard is to be had in the 
choice of the perfons, who ought to be fuch as are 
well acquainted with the fubjeft upon which they dif¬ 
eourfe ; in rhefe dialogues of Cicero, the two principal 
difputants are C radii s and, Antony, the greatefi orators 
of that age. and therefore the rnofi proper perfons to 
difpute upon the qualifications nereflury for their art. 

One would think it fcarce necefiary to obferve, that 
the conference fiiould be held by perfons who lived at 
the fame time, and fo were capable to converfe toge¬ 
ther. Bat yet fo me good writers have run into Te 
impropriety of feigning dialogues between perfons uffio 
lived at difiant times. Plato took this method, in 
which he has been follow ed by Marrobius. £>ui others, 
who have been willing to bring perfons to elite w f ft 
together, who lived in different: ages, with on fitch 
conlifiency, havewrote dialogues of the dead. Lucian 
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has made himfe'if moil remarkable in this way. .Ag [ 0 Parted to what he fays, but what I.e fhould fail ly an- Dialogue, 
the number of perfons in a dialogue, they may be more f wer. And "'hat , is fa5d b y lhe refl flould principally ' - * 

or lcfs: fo many as can conveniently carry on a con- tend to promote hts difeourfe, and cany it through in 
verfacion without diforder or confufion may be ad- the molt artful and agreeable manner. W here the argu- 
mitted. Some of Cicero’s dialogues have only two, mentis attended vrith difficulties, one another perfon or 
others three or more, and thofe concerning an orator ® ore ma y be introduced, of equal reputation, or near 
feven. And it is convenient they Ihould all, in fome re- biu °f different fentiments, to oppofe hint and main- 
fpefts, be perfons of different characters and abilities ; tain tlle contrary fide of the qneftion. This gives op- 
which contributes both to the variety and beauty of P°rtunity for a thorough examination of the point on 
the difeourfe, like the different attitude of figures in both fidcs, and anfweiing all objeftions. But if the 
a picture. Thus, in Cicero’s dialogues laft mentioned, combatants are not pretty equally matched, and. ma- 
Cratliis excelled in art, Antony principally for theforce ^ ers tbe fubjeft, they will treat it but fuperficially. 
of his genius, Catullus for the purity of his (tile. See- And through the whole debate there ought not to be 
vola for his (kill in the law, Csfar for wit and humour; the leaf! wrangling, peevifhnefs, or obftinacy : nothing 
and though Sulpitius and Cotta, w ho were young men, but the appearance of good-humour and good breeding, 
were both excellent orators, yet they differed in their the gentleman and the friend, with a readinefs to fubmit 
manner. But there (hould be always one chief perfon to conviction and the force of truth, as the evidence fhall 
who is to have the main part of the converfation ; like appear on one fide or the other. In Cicero, thefe two 
the hero in an epic poem or a tragedy, who excels characters are Craffus and Antony. . And from them 
the refl in aCtion ; or the principle figure in a picture, Mr Addifon feems to have taken his Philander and 
which is moft confpicoons. In Plato’s dialogues, this Cyntbio, in his Dialogues upon ihe ufefultiefs of auciert 
is Socrates; and Craffiis, in thofe of Cicero above medals, which are formed pretty much on Cicero’s 
mentioned. plan. Where younger perfons aie prefenr, or fueft 

ft is lifnal, likewife, in the introduction, to acquaint wb o are not equally acquainted with the fubjeCt, they 
us wjth the occafion of the difeourfe. Indeed this is fr° uld be rather upon the inquiry than difpute : And 
not always mentioned ; as in Cicero’s dialogue of the the queftions they afk Ihould be neither too long nor 
parts of oratory, where the fon begins immediately too frequent; that they may not too much interrupt 
with ddiring his father to inftruct him in the art. But the debate, or appear over talkative before wifer and 
it is generally taken notice of, and moll commonly re- more experienced perfons. Sulpitius and Cotta fuftain 
prefented, as accidental. Thereafon of which may this character in Cicero, and Eugenius in Mr Addifon. 
be, that fucli difeourfes appear moll natural ; and And it i s very convenient there Ihould be one perfon 
may likewife afford fome kind, of apology for the of a witty and jocofe humour, to enliven the difeourfe 
writer in managing his different characters, fince the , at proper fcafons, and make it the more entertaining, 
greateft men may be fuppofed not always to fpeak with cfpecially when the dialogue is drawn out to any con- 
the utmoft exaCtnefs in an accidental converfation. fiderable length. Caefar has this part in Cicero. And 
Thus Cicero, in his dialogues concerning an orator, in Mr Addifon, Cynthio is a perfon of this turn, and 
makes Craffiis occafionally fall upon the fubjeCt of c- oppofes Philander in a merry way. Mr Addifon’s fub- 
ratory, to divert the company from the melancholy jeft admitted of this: but the ferioufnefs and gravity 
thoughts of what they had been difeourfing of before, of Cicero’s argument required a different fpeaker for 
With relation to the public diforders, and the dangers the jocofe part. Many perfons ought not to fpeak im- 
which threatened their country. But the introduction mediately one after another. Horace’s rule tor plays is : 
ought not to be too long and tedious. Mr Addifon To crowd the ftage is odious and abfurd. 

complains of this fault in fome authors of this kind. Let no fourth adlor ftnve to fpeak a word. 

“ For though (as he fays) fome of the finefl treatifes Though Scaliger and others think a fourth perfon may 
of the moft polite Latin and Greek writers are in dia- fometimes be permitted to fpeak in the fame feene w ith- 
logue, as many very valuable pieces of French, Italian, out confufion. However, if this is not commonly to be 
and Englifh, appear in the fame drefs ; yet in fome of allowed upon the ftage, where the aClors are prefenr, 
them there is fo much time taken up in ceremony, that, and may be diflinguiflied by tlicir voice and habit; 
before they enter on their fubjeft, the dialogue is half much lcfs in a dialogue, where you have only their 
over.” names to diftinguifh them. 

2, We come now'to the body of the difeourfe, in W'hich With regard to the fubjeft, all the arguments fhould 
fome things relating to the perfons, and others to the appear probable at lead, and nothing be advanced 
fnbjeft, are proper to be remarked. which may feem W’eak or trivial. There ought alfo to 

And as to the perfons, the principal thing to be at- bean union in dialogue, that the difeourfe may not 
tended to is to keep up a juftnefs of character through ramble, but keep up to the main defign. Indeed, fhort 
the whole. And the diftinft charafters ought to be and pleafant progreflions are fometimes allowable for 
fo perfectly obferved, that from the very words them- the cafe and entertainment of the reader. But every 
felves it maybe aLvays known who is the fpeaker. thing fhould be fo managed, that he may ftill be able 
This makes dialogue more difficult than Angle deferip- to carry on the thread of the difeourfe in his mind, and 
tion, by reafon of the number and variety of ebarafters keep the main argument in view', till the whole is fi- 
vrhich are to be drawn at the fame time, and each of nifhed. The w riters of dialogue have not confined 
them managed with the greatefl propriety. The prin- their difeourfes to any certain fpace of time; but ei- 
cipal fpeaker ihould appear to be a perfon of great ther concluded them with the day, or broke off when 
fenfe and w ild m, and bed acquainted wit It the fnb- their fpeakers I ave been tired, an-d rtaffumed them 
j eft, No qneftion ought to be afked him, or objection again the next dry. Thus Cicero allows two days for 

3 his 
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Dialogue his thcec dialogues concerning an orator; But Mr Al- 

.1 difo:i extends his t> three cLys, allowing.a day for 

Diamafti- Nor has the fame method always been obferved 

. in compoling dialogues. For fometimes tne writer, 

v by way of narrative, relates a difeourfe which palled 

between other prri'ons. Such are the dialogues of Ci¬ 
cero and Mr AJJilou lad mentioned, and many others 
both of the ancients and moderns. But, at other times, 
the fpeakers are introduced in perfon, as talking to 
each other. This, as Cicero obferves, prevents the 
frequent repetition of thofe words, he [aid, and he 
replied ; and by placing the hearer, as it were, in the 
converfation, gives him a more lively reprefentation of 
the difeourfe, which makes it the more affefting. And 
therefore Cicero, who wrote his dialogue of old age in 
this manner, in which Cato, who was then in years, 
largely recounts the fatisfadlions of life which may be 
enjoyed in old age, tells his friend Atticus, he was 
himfelf fo affe&cd with that difeourfe, that when he 
reviewed it fometimes, he fancied they were not his 
own words, but Cato’s. There are fome other dialogues 
of Cicero written in the fame way; as that Of friend- 
Jhip, and Of the parts of Oratory,. And both Plato and 
Lucian generally chofe this method. , 

Dialogue, in dramatic compofidon. See Poetry, 
chap. ii. 22, 23. 

DIALTHiEA, in pharmacy, an unguent much 
ufed as a refolvent; fo called from Althea, or marlh- 
mallows, which is the principal ingredient in it. 

DIALUM, in botany : A genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the diandria clafs of plants. 
The corolla is pentapetalous : no calyx; the ftamina 
at the upper fide of the receptacle. .. 

DIALYSIS, in grammar, a mark or character, 
confiding of two points, ••, placed over two vowels of 
a word in order to feparate them, becaufe otherwife 
they would make, them a diphthong, as Mofai'c, &c. 

DIAMASTIGOSIS, a feftival at Sparta in honour 
of Diana Orthia, which received that name <rtv 
ut f front whipping, becaufe boys where whipped be¬ 


fore the altar of the goddtfs. Th< f. boys, cTIeJ Jin- Diamafti- 
ruooic.u, were originally free born Spartans, bur in the K°f ls > 
more delicate ages they w ere of mean birth, and gene- .^ r * n i - rc? ' 
rally of a (lavilh origin. ThL operation was perform¬ 
ed by an olh:cr in a fevere and unfeeling manner; and 
that no companion ihouUi be raifed, the pried dood 
near the altar with a fm'ill light datue of the god Ids, 
which fuddenly became heavy and infupportable if the 
lafh of the whip was more lenient or lefs rigorous. 

The parents of the children attended the folemuity, 
and exhorted them not to commit any thing either by 
fear or groans, that might be unworthy of Laconian 
education. Thefe flagellations were fo fevere, that 
the blood gufhed in profufe torrents, and many expi¬ 
red under the lafh of the whip, without uttering a. 
groan, or betraying any marks of fear. Such a death 
was reckoned very honourable ; and the corpfe was 
buried with much folemnity with a garland of flowers 
on its head. The origin of this feftival is unknown. 

Some fuppofe that Lycurgus fird indituted ic to inure 
the youth of Lacedemon to bear labour and fatigue, 
and render them infenfible to pain and wounds. Others ■ 
maintain, that it is a mitigation of an oracle, which 
ordered that human blood Should be Ihcd on Diana’s 
altar: and according to their opinion, Oredes fird in¬ 
troduced that barbarous cudom, after he had brought 
the datue of Diana Taurica into Greece. There is 
another tradition which mentions that Paufanias, as 
he was offering prayers and facrifices to the gods, be¬ 
fore he engaged with Mardonius, was fuddenly at¬ 
tacked by a number of Lydians who didurbed the fa- 
crifice, and were at lad repelled with daves and dones,. 
the only weapons with which the Lacedemonians were 
provided at that moment. In commemoration of this, 
therefore, that whipping of..boys was indituted at 
Sparta, and after that the Lydian proceflion. 

DIAMETER, in geometry, a right line palling - 
thro’ the centre of a circle, and terminated at each fide 
by the circumference thereof. See Geometry. 
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